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THAT  NIGHT  AT  FORT  WAGNER. 


BY  OKE  WHO  WAS  THEBB. 


A  BATTLE  sometimes  becomes  a  na- 
ti(Hial  landmark,  when  it  is  in  itself  a 
defeat.  If  it  was  so  at  Banker's  Hill  on 
the  17th  of  Jane,  1775,  so  was  it  also  at 
Port  Wagner  on  July  18,  1868.  Not 
only  was  this  the  first  experiment  with 
colored  troops  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Statea,  but  at  that  moment  the  action 
aeemed  like  a  great  breakwater  against 
wbich  the  waves  of  past  barbarism  and 
ftttare  ciyilization  shattered  themselves 
in  vain. 

What  one  man  can  see,  must  always 
be  very  little ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  intelligible  account  of  this  battle  is 
still  needed  for  the  common  reader. 
John  A.  Andrew  had  organized  the 
Massachasetts  64th,  and  sent  it  into 
the  field,  and  in  return  the  rebel  Con- 
gress promised  every  white  officer  of  it 
the  halter.  In  this  regiment  I  was 
only  too  proud  to  serve. 

To  a  proper  history  of  the  assault,  an 
nnderstanding  of  the  previous  condition 
of  the  men  is  necessary.  General  Gil- 
more  had  already  got  possession  of  the 
sonthem  end  of  Morris  Island.  To  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  using  his  whole 
force  where  it  would  tell  the  most, 
General  Terry  was  ordered  to  James 
Island,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diver- 


sion. This  Island,  to  the  south  of  the 
harbor,  was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
rebels.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to 
Charleston  itself. 

The  54th  had  been  in  service  for  a 
month  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  but  the  evening  of  July 
9th  found  us  steaming  up  the  Stone 
River  in  procession,  on  one  of  the  thir- 
teen boats  which  had  conveyed  General 
Terry's  command  to  its  destination.  The 
placid  waters  reflected  the  gorgeous 
hues  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  clouds 
which  filled  the  western  sky.  The  dis- 
tance showed  the  mantling  trunks  of 
the  forest-pine — the  foreground  was  a 
flat,  green  marsh.  A  tortuous  channel 
compelled  the  boats  to  move  in  single 
file.  The  Pawnee  and  a  monitor  were  at 
least  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance. Every  now  and  then  they 
threw  a  shell  into  the  woods.  The 
transports  followed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  gay  with  flags. 

Morning  found  us  anchored  at  a 
point  where  the  rebels  had  filled  the 
river  with  obstructions.  From  the 
mast-heads,  we  caught  our  first  view  of 
Sumter  and  the  city,  lying  about  five 
miles  away.  All  day  long  we  heard  the 
heavy  booming  of  guns,  and  douds  of 
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white  smoke  rose  above  Bumter.  We 
obtained  our  footing  without  loss,  and 
our  lines  were  drawn  completely  across 
the  Island,  about  two  miles  from  the 
landing.  Here  we  bivouacked  for  a 
week  on  the  old  cotton-fields. 

Our  picket-line,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  bivouac,  could 
be  seen  by  the  rebels  at  Secessionville, 
towards  which  a  broken  forest  and 
patches  of  bare  sand  stretched  away. 
We  could  see  their  works,  and  hear  the 
jocose  shouts  of  their  men  as  they 
moved  about 

On  July  16th,  the  picket-line  was 
formed  on  the  left  by  a  detail  from  the 
10th  Connecticut  Infantry,  and  on  the 
right  by  our  own  companies  K,  H,  and 
B,  commanded  by  Simpkins,  Russell, 
and  WiUard.  Just  before  day,  those  of 
us  not  on  duty  were  roused  by  a  single 
musket-shot.  Two  or  three  followed, 
then  a  volley.  In  an  instant  the  men 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  all  down  the 
line  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  cries  of 
"Pall  in,''  "fall  in,"  resounded.  The 
.fire  of  musketry  in  front  rose  and  fell, 
T|ow  in  spattering  shots,  now  in  rattling 
vo^eys,  and  the  bank  of  field-guns 
showed  that  the  rebels  were  in  force. 
A  glea^^  of  light  was  kindling  along 
the  gray  East,  and  down  the  road  to 
the  right  of  my  company,  straggled  a 
few  wounded  men,  one  of  them  sup- 
porting a  shattered  arm. 

A  new  line  was  now  ordered  fifty 
yards  behind  our  bivouac;  my  own 
company  was  stationed  beyond  this 
road,  and  separated  from  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  regiment  by  a  dense  thicket  of 
young  trees.  The  fire  continued,  and 
the  enemy  having  pushed  forward  its 
artillery,  shelled  this  road  vigorously. 
Some  fragments  of  shell  fell  near  us, 
doing  no  injury  except  to  clothing. 
My  men  were  now  for  the  first  time 
under  fire ;  their  officers  stood  behind 
them;  and  after  the  first  shock  tiie 
heads  of  the  negroes  were  carried  as 
stifSy  as  our  own.  We  saw  little  of  this 
fight  Climbing  a  tree,  showed  only 
the  wide  salt-marsh  and  clouds  of 
smoke,  but  the  line  itself  was  interest- 
ing.   It  was  connected  and  perfect,  the 


dark,  earnest  faces  waiting  for  the  order 
which  should  set  them  face  to  face  with 
death.  Two  days  after,  many  of  these 
men  lay  lifeless  on  that  field,  still  front- 
ing the  foe. 

A  little  to  the  rear  was  Stevenson's 
Brigade  with  the  encampment  behind 
it.  Shell  and  canister  were  tearing 
through  the  trees,  when  we  saw  the 
John  Adams,  a  whilom  East  Boston 
ferry-boat,  run  up  the  river  on  our  right 
and  open  bravely  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  rebels.  The  Pawnee  was  already 
busy  on  their  right,  and  the  whole  force 
began  to  fall  back.  We  were  ordered 
forward,  and  as  we  filed  into  and  up 
the  road, met  the  ghastly  procession  of 
stretchers  bringing  in  the  wounded. 
Drops  of  blood  oozed  slowly  through 
the  canvas,  and  from  one  litter,  arms, 
stiflened  in  their  death-agony,  starkly 
appealed  to  Heaven.  We  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  position  occupied  by  our 
picket-reserves  in  the  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  the  new  lines  were  formed,  par- 
ties were  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  broad  trail  of  the 
retreating  rebels  was  strewn  with  to- 
kens of  their  hurried  march.  Here  and 
there  a  conical  pit  showed  where  our 
shells  had  burst. 

Around  the  ruined  house,  which 
served  as  a  station  for  the  picket-re- 
serves, the  men  of  the  companies  on  the 
line  were  fighting  the  battle  over  again. 
Captain  Simpkins,  a  pleasant  smile 
lighting  his  handsome  face,  mourned 
quizzically  over  a  ragged  tear  in  his 
trousers,  and  two  holes  in  his  rubber 
coat.  While  he  chatted,  one  of  his  own 
men  came  along.  It  was  hard  to  delect 
the  African  taint  in  the  straight,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  light  skin  of  Pri- 
vate Field.  His  recruiting-ofilcer  once 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  pass  himself 
off  as  a  white  man ;  and  his  surprised 
inquiry,  "How  can  I?"  showed  how 
little  he  was  conscious  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  His  blouse  had  just  been 
cut  open  by  a  bullet,  and  Simpkins 
said  as  he  passed,  "  Field,  I  am  delight- 
ed with  your  bearing  to-day."  Another 
private  was  exhibiting  a  fine  meca^chaum 
picked  up  where  a  rebel  officer  had 
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fi^len,  and  Captain  Rossell  was  telling 
how  still  another  had  saved  him  from 
instant  death.  Moying  the  remnant  of 
his  men  steadily  back  to  the  reserves, 
Russell  did  not  observe  that  a  rebel 
horseman  had  ridden  up  behind  him, 
and  was  making  cuts  at  his  head,  which 
barely  missed.  Private  Preston  Wil- 
liams thrust  hia  bayonet  into  the  man^s 
outstretched  throat,  and  firing  his  mus- 
ket at  the  same  instant,  blew  him  out 
of  the  saddle,  and  saved  his  Captain^s 
life. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  body 
thought  in  on  our  stretchers.  It  was 
that  of  a  mere  child.  There  was  a  gap- 
ing bullet-hole  through  his  chest,  and 
his  yellow  hair  was  dabbled  in  blood. 
How  lately  a  mother's  hand  had  pressed 
it !  One  of  our  own  men  was  brought 
in  with  ears  and  eyelids  mutilated,  and 
a  good  deal  of  Indignation  was  spent 
upon  the  innocent  rebels,  before  we 
found  that  the  little  fiddler-crab  was  the 
real  culprit. 

Sergeant  Joseph  L.  Wilson  of  Com- 
pany H  had  said  at  the  outset  that  he 
would  never  trust  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  rebels.  Nobly  did  he  redeem  his 
pledge.  When  the  enemy  broke 
through  his  line,  he  held  the  men  to  it 
bravely,  and  in  fedling  back  before  an 
overwhelming  force  fought  five  of  their 
men  singly,  disabling  three  of  them  and 
fioaUy  defending  himself  against  the 
cavalry.  The  ground  where  he  fell 
showed  the  marks  of  the  fight  for 
twenty  or  thirty  square  yards,  and  his 
body  showed  three  mortal  wounds. 

The  men  of  the  10th  Connecticut  In- 
£mtry  came  up  and  thanked  our  men 
for  fighting  so  obstinately  as  to  save 
the  picket  These  first  praises  of  white 
men  made  the  dusky  cheeks  bum. 

The  rebels  had  hit  the  "Pawnee" 
fifty-three  times,  and  meantime  a  heavy 
force  had  broken  our  picket  Only  the 
obstinate  fighting  of  isolated  squads 
saved  the  regiment  Although  com- 
pletely surrounded,  they  fought  bravely, 
and  most  of  them  left  their  bodies  on 
the  line.  The  reserves  fell  back  fight- 
ingy  giving  General  Terry  time  to  de- 
ploy his  men,  and  the  gunboats  room 


to  open  fire.  The  enemy  hurriedly  re- 
treated. The  engagement  had  lasted 
two  hours ;  we  had  forty-five  killed  and 
wounded,  and  had  taken  prisoners  from 
four  regiments. 

For  the  first  time  colored  men  had 
been  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  and 
their  stubborn  courage  filled  the  ofl^cers 
with  joy. 

Where  Simpkins  had  halted  his  re- 
serve at  intervals  as  he  fell  back,  the 
cartridge-papers  lay  across  the  road  in 
a  line,  showing  in  what  an  orderly  and 
deliberate  fashion  the  men  had  fired. 

General  Terry  had  received  orders  to 
march,  and  at  about  dark  on  the  same 
evening  we  were  relieved  from  picket- 
duty,  and  moved  towards  Cole  Island. 
Foolpaths  over  mud-dykes,  and  narrow 
bridges  over  the  numerous  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  cut  the  marshes  into  an 
archipelago,  were  the  original  means  of 
communication,  and  the  bridges  were 
now  broken  down.  We  moved  in  single 
file.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  a  man  ten  feet  away,  and 
I  could  only  keep  my  connection  by 
holding  on  to  the  last  man  in  the  com- 
pany before  me  with  one  hand,  and 
seizing  my  own  Orderly  with  the  other. 
It  rained  hard ;  the  wet  branches  swept 
our  faces,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  enemy,  so  persistently 
did  they  carry  away  caps,  muskets,  and 
swords,  as  we  struggled  through  the 
slippery  mire. 

Over  the  soggy  marsh,  thix>ugh  the 
tangled  woods,  across  one  plank  after 
another!  Even  the  planks  had  lost 
connection ;  there  was  no  hand-rail,  and 
we  often  paused  for  the  lightning  to 
show  us  our  way.  We  started  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  till  five  the  next 
morning  our  tired  and  rain-soak- 
ed men  stumbled  along  the  devious 
way.  Then  the  two  leading  companies 
were  halted,  and  (hose  following  were 
ordered  to  close  up.  My  men  passed 
the  few  moments  of  the  halt  in  the 
sweetest  sleep,  and  soon  after  we  land- 
ed, footsore  enough,  upon  Cole  Island. 
We  dried  our  wet  clothes  in  the  morn- 
ing sun  and  ate  a  few  biscuit 

During  the  next  night  we  were  form- 
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ed  eeveral  times  to  resist  attacks  tliat 
were  not  made,  and  at  midnight  we  be- 
gan to  embark  for  Folly  Island. 

We  had  been  assigned  to  Strong's 
Brigade,  and  were  now  hurrying  on  to 
take  part  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wag- 
ner. Again  the  rain  fell  in  sheets,  as 
we  groped  our  way  to  the  shore.  There 
we  found  a  leaky  long-boat,  into  which 
thirty  men  could  be  crowded  by  close 
packing.  The  shivering  crowd  reyeal- 
ed  now  and  then  by  the  lightning,  grew 
less  and  less,  and  at  last,  thoroughly 
wet,  we  found  ourselves  on  board  the 
General  Hunter.  By  the  time  we  dis- 
embarked on  Folly  Island,  food  was 
scarce.  We  marched  across  the  Island 
to  the  opposite  beach,  and  from  the 
various  camps  the  men  swarmed  out 
and  shouted,  "  Well  done,"  "  We  heard 
your  guns,"  "  Ton  saved  the  ICMih  Con- 
necticut." We  kept  along  the  beach 
through  scenes  of  quiet  beauty.  To 
our  left  were  the  long  sand-dunes,  cov- 
ered with  beach-grass,  and  a  few  scat- 
tering palmettoes.  Farther  back  were 
the  tall  pines.  To  the  right,  the  ocean 
stretched  its  emerald  waves  under  a 
dancing  sunshine.  Rolling  up  the  gen- 
tle slope,  these  waves  sent  little  wreaths 
of  white  foam  to  our  feet.  The  days 
were  lovely,  but  every  night  brought 
rain  and  rattling  thunder. 

As  we  moved  leisurely  up  to  Morris 
Island,  we  searched  our  haversacks  and 
divided  the  biscuit  crumbs.  A  box  of 
water-soaked  army-bread  lay  stranded 
on  the  beach,  and  with  some  difficulty 
I  secured  a  handful  or  two  of  it  for  my 
own  men. 

We  halted  at  the  upper  end  of  Folly 
Island,  and  dropped  on  the  sand  to  rest. 
About  the  colors,  a  squad  of  men  began 
to  sing  "  When  this  cruel  war  is  over." 
The  song  was  taken  up  in  parts,  but 
most  of  those  near  joined  in  the  chorus. 
For  many  a  poor  iellow  the  "cruel 
war  "  ended  that  night.  A  tiny  steamer 
plied  as  a  fen^-boat  between  Folly  and 
Morris  Islands.  All  day  long  we  had 
heard  the  roar  of  the  guns,  now  we 
could  see  the  bursting  of  the  shells. 
The  flag-staff  was  shot  away,  the  colors 
fell  and  rose  again,  while  we  waited  for 


an  hour  on  the  flat  shore.  Officers  and 
men  were  cheerful.  Colonel  Shaw  and 
his  staff  sat  on  a  stretcher.  A  few 
officers  were  grouped  on  a  couple  of 
rubber  blankets  and  the  men  lounged 
in  a  long  irregular  line. 

Started  at  last  I  We  kept  up  the 
central  road,  passing  captured  batteries 
and  the  ruins  of  the  lighthouse.  How 
well  we  afterward  came  to  know  every 
foot  of  the  strange  soil  we  then  passed 
over!  We  came  out  from  the  shelter 
of  high  sand-hills  upon  an  undulating 
plateau,  which  stretched  away  to  Fort 
Wagner  with  nothing  to  break  the 
view.  As  the  regiment  showed  in  bold 
relief  against  the  white  eand,  a  83- 
pounder  struck  just  in  front  of  us  and 
ricochetted  to  the  rear.  Another  and 
another  followed. 

General  Strong  gave  us  a  position  on 
the  beach  which  fronts  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and. The  men  were  formed  for  the  as- 
sault. We  faced  the  fort,  our  two  lines 
stretching  from  the  water  of  the  harbor 
on  our  right  hand  to  the  mud  of  the 
marsh  on  our  left.  Then  we  lay  down. 
We  loved  (General  Strong  at  first  sight. 
He  rode  along  the  line  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  us.  "  Boys,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
Massachusetts  man,  and  I  know  you 
will  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  State.  I 
am  sorry  you  must  go  into  the  fight 
tired  and  hungry,  but  the  men  in  the 
fort  are  tired  too.  There  are  but  three 
hundred  behind  those  walh^  and  they 
have  been  fighting  all  day.  Don't  fire 
a  musket  on  the  way  up,  but  go  in  and 
bayonet  them  at  their  guns."  Calling 
out  the  color- bearer,  he  said,  "  If  this 
man  should  fall,  who  would  lift  the  flag 
and  carry  it  on  ?  " 

Colonel  Shaw,  standing  near,  took  a 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said  quiet- 
ly, "  I  will." 

Many  of  the  men  loudly  responded 
to  his  pledge.  If  their  Colonel  felt  any 
premonitions  of  approaching  doom,  he 
gave  no.  outward  sign  of  it.  He  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  line,  clad  in  a 
short  jacket.  His  silver  eagles  shone 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  fair  hair, 
which  hung  below  his  cap,  gave  him 
the  seeming  of  a  boy.  His  carriage  was 
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cairn  and  noble ;  a  pale  cheek  and  lips 
constrained)  alone  bore  witness  to  his 
sense  of  the  responsibility.  "Prove 
jcorBelyee  men,'*  he  said,  as  he  stood 
among  those  who  were  to  die  with  him 
m  one  short  hour.  It  was  soon  to  be 
the  proudest  boast  of  the  survivors  that 
they  "  charged  with  Shaw  at  "Wagner." 

A  narrow  strip  of  land  stretched 
away  for  sixteen  hundred  yards,  to  the 
point  where  Wagner  faced  us,  with  two 
of  its  bastions  and  a  curtain  extending 
neariy  across.  A  wide  moat  filled  with 
water  lay  before  the  fort.  Behind  its 
bomb-proofs  fifteen  hundred  fresh  men 
awaited  the  assault  of  our  tired  and 
^mished  troops.  In  the  curtain  were 
four  embrasured  guns.  The  bastions 
held  some  pieces  en  "barbette. 

At  some  points  on  this  strip  of  land 
five  hundred  men  could  walk  abreast; 
at  others  not  two  hundred.  The  line 
of  approach  was  commanded  by  Fort 
Johnson  and  the  batteries  on  James  Isl- 
and, Fort  Sumter  and  the  batteries  at 
Cummings'  Point,  Fort  Moultrie  and 
the  works  on  Sullivan's  Island.  A  ter- 
rible fire  was  thus  concentrated  upon  it 
A  line  of  palisades  and  some  rifle-pits 
obstructed  the  advance,  and  partially 
broke  our  line.  Dark  clouds  rose  in 
the  West,  distant  lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  muttered,  night  came ;  yet  we 
had  no  orders  to  move. 

Hands  began  to  be  grasped,  "per- 
haps for  the  last  time,"  mess^es  to  be 
entrusted,  "in  case  I  don't  come  out, 
you  know,"  and  then  we  heard  the  or- 
der, "  Attention  I "  "  Move  in  quick 
time,  until  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort;  then  double-quick,  and 
charge."  I  caught  the  ColonePs  earnest, 
calm,  half-wistful  gaze  as  he  passed 
along  the  line  to  the  centre,  and  then 
the  word  rang  out,  "  Forward  1 "  But 
how  describe  the  storm  of  shell,  can- 
ister, and  musket-ball  encountered  in 
that  sixteen  hundred  yards  ?  Demoniac 
shrieks  seemed  to  shiver  the  air,  a 
wrathful  roar  deafened  us,  men  fell  like 
leaves  in  Autumn,  yet  through  our 
whirling  brains  still  rang  the  order, 
'•Forward I"  Nearer  rose  the  dark 
wall,  quicker  grew  our  step ;  let  but  a 


few  men  reach  the  ditch,  and  the  fort 
might  yet  be  ours  I  Faster  and  faster 
they  felL  Heavy  charges  of  canister 
fired  simultaneously  from  two  flanking 
cannonades  left  heaps  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  where  the  right  and  left  of 
my  company  had  been.  One  of  Na- 
poleon's marshals,  exposed  to  an  Aus- 
trian fire,  once  said,  that  he  could  hear 
the  bones  crack  in  his  division  "  like 
window-glass  in  a  hail-storm."  In  our 
case  also  the  shock  and  rattle  of  the 
canister  upon  the  persons  and  arms  of 
the  men  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

Those  who  escaped,  pressed  forward 
to  the  ditch  and  leaded  into  the  water. 
The  Colonel  crossed  with  the  colors  to 
my  left.  Those  who  dashed  through 
the  moat  in  ardent  emulation  were  not 
spared.  The  heavy  musketry  took  effect 
on  many  beneath  the  water.  I  see  it  all 
again,  as  I  try  to  tell  the  story.  We 
reach  the  fort.  Men  are  standing  on 
the  parapet  firing  down  upon  us,  as  we 
climb  the  sandy  slope  of  the  rampart 
and  look  the  enemy  in  the  face.  The 
colors  go  up  at  the  same  moment,  and 
with  the  flags  the  ColoneL 

Up  to  this  moment  not  a  shot  had  we 
fired.  Now,  bayonets,  musket-butts,  and 
the  officers'  revolvers  come  into  play.  A 
mass  of  faces,  lighted  by  red  flashes, 
look  up  at  us  from  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  Around  the  gims  a  surging,  strug- 
gling mass  of  men  are  almost  near 
enough  to  touch.  Our  handful  of  men 
stand  at  terrible  disadvantage  against 
the  sky,  and  the  group  about  each 
officer  melts  rapidly  away.  The  para- 
pet is  cumbered  with  bodies.  The 
enemy  fight  vigorously  with  muskets, 
bayonets,  handspikes,  and  rammers. 
Their  officers  strike  at  us  with  the 
sword.  No  second  line  comes  to  make 
good  our  feeble  hold.  Unwillingly  we 
fall  back  to  the  exterior  slope;  the 
colors  fall;  they  rise  again,  float  over 
the  ditch,  and  disappear  in  the  distance. 
Our  Colonel  falls  dso,  but  we  do  not 
know  it. 

We  see  the  flgures  of  the  enemy  as 
they  stand  out  against  the  sky.  The 
bodies  of  our  own  men  lie  like  stepping- 
stones  in  the  water  where  we  crossed.^ 
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Not  a  man  stands  on  the  parapet 
when  I  leave  it  To  hold  the  rampart, 
so  as  to  protect  the  advance,  is  our 
duty;  and  now  an  irregular  fusilade 
begins.  Our  footing  is  made  good  by 
the  bodies  of  our  brave  boys  fallen. 
Our  pistols  and  muskets  clear  the  para- 
pet. We  are  on  the  curtain  of  the 
fort,  with  a  bastion  on  either  side,  and 
exposed  to  an  enfilade  from  right  and 
left.  Officers  pick  up  the  muskets  of 
the  dead  and  fight  like  privates.  Filled 
with  the  sand  in  which  they  have  been 
lying,  how  many  cheat  the  hand  that 
pulls  the  trigger  I  One  wounded  soldier 
sits  up  against  the  fort.  His  broken 
arm  lies  across  his  chest,  he  piles  cart- 
ridges upon  it,  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant 
E— ,  who  is  using  his  musket  on  the 
enemy. 

Putnam  and  Jackson  are  prominent 
among  the  little  group  of  determined 
men,  who  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  that  charged  at  dark. 

Simpkins  had  fallen  on  the  parapet. 
Russell  lies  dying  near  us  on  the  slope, 
but  we  do  not  know  it.  One  brave  fel- 
low chafes  at  the  enforced  combat.  He 
climbs  the  parapet.  In  an  instant  his 
limp  and  lifeless  body  rolls  down  over 
us  to  the  water.  We  lie  close  to  give  it 
way.  In  the  bastion  to  our  letl,  one 
rebel,  exposed  to  his  waist,  deals  out 
effective  fire.  For  a  time  he  escapes, 
but  at  last  three  bullets  strike  him  at 
once,  and  he  drops  back  into  the  fort. 
One  of  our  officers  crawls  into  the  em- 
brasure, near  one  of  the  guns  on  the 
curtain.  His  revolver  keeps  the  gun 
quiet  for  awhile.  A  private  (George 
Watson),  shot  through  both  shoulders, 
refuses  to  go  to  the  rear  without 
orders;  the  officer's  attention  is  dis- 
tracted, and  the  gun  is  fired. 

Three  officers  of  the  54th  still  stand 
together  on  the  rampart.  There  are  no 
men.  "  Why  does  not  that  2d  Brigade 
come?"  was  the  despairing  cry.  We 
can  see  nothing  through  the  black 
night,  illumined  here  and  there  by 
bursting  shells.  While  we  hesitate,  it 
is  evident  that  fighting  is  going  on  in 
the  bastion  to  the  right;  so  wading 
through    the    water,    stumbling    over 


bodies,  we  skirt  the  flank,  climb-  up  its 
face,  and  enter  the  fort  through  a  gap 
in  the  parapet.  Here  we  find  a  small 
body  of  men  from  our  own  and  Colonel 
Putnam's  brigade.  A  few  of  the  48th 
New  York  are  near  us,  fighting  over  a 
traverse.  We  join  them^  and  take  part 
in  the  fray.  The  foe  are  scarce  a  mus- 
ket's length  from  us.  They  ply  us  with 
bullets  and  hand-grenades.  The  nation- 
al flag  of  one  of  the  regiments  la  plant- 
ed on  the  bomb-proof  which  forms  one 
side  of  the  bastion.  About  it  a  des- 
perate struggle  goes  on;  its  tattered 
silk  and  tarnished  gold  are  trodden 
deep  into  the  soiL  Beside  it  Colonel 
Putnam  falls.  As  I  struggle  across  the 
pile  of  sand-bags,  a  rebel  struck  by  a 
revolver  clutches  at  them  as  he  falls,  I 
seize  my  pistol,  to  prevent  him  from 
rising.  In  an  instant  I  feel  a  shock 
through  my  shoulder,  ^nd  the  pistol 
whirls  round  on  my  forefinger.  At  this 
moment  Captain  J —  falls  heavily  against 
me,  and  before  my  question,  *'  Are  you 
hurt,  Ned  ?  "  can  be  answered,  a  crush- 
ing blow  upon  the  breast  lays  me  by  his 
side. 

My  breath  comes  unwillingly  through 
the  torn  flesh.  Is  it  a  mortal  wound  ? 
My  blouse,  wet  with  blood,  is  unbut- 
toned with  my  left  hand,  and  my  little 
finger  probes  the  hole  from  which  the 
drops  still  trickle.  It  is  not  very  deep, 
but  the  bones  yield  and  grate  against 
each  other.  A  rubber  coat,  worn  in  a 
roll  over  the  right  shoulder,  has  done 
some  service,  and  broken  ribs  are  my 
most  serious  injury.  Thoughts  of  home 
and  my  beloved  ones  vanish  again  be- 
fore the  pressing  needs  of  battle.  But 
one  of  our  three  is  able  to  fight.  Cap- 
tain J —  lies  with  his  feet  toward  our 
lines,  silent,  but  suffering  from  his  shat- 
tered shoulder.  A  private  of  the  48th 
New  York  lies  at  right  angles  with 
J — 's  body,  groaning  and  crying  pite- 
ously.  I  am  close  at  his  side,  and  still 
unable  to  rise.  Shells  and  grenades 
explode  every  instant.  Bullets  strike 
close  to  us,  evidently  propelled  from 
some  new  point.  An  instant  more,  and 
one  strikes  the  wounded  New  Yorker. 
A  last  groan,  and  he  is  gone. 
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These  are  the  bullets  of  our  own 
troops.  They  are  firing  on  the  fort  I 
Lieutenant  E  — ,  still  at  work  with  his 
musket,  tries  to  pull  out  some  sand- 
bags and  protect  the  wounded.  They 
are  too  closely  impacted,  and  the  cross- 
fire of  the  rebels  is  too  severe.  The 
firing  must  be  stopped.  Lieutenant  E — 
mast  go  to  the  rear,  and  report  our  po- 
sition to  one  of  the  Generals. 

"  I  will  go,"  says  the  brave  fellow  to 
his  Captain,  "  but  I  am  the  only  whole 
man.  If  I  am  killed,  just  tell  them  '  I 
did  not  run  away  ! '  '^  As  he  is  still 
able  to  fight,  it  is  decided  that  one  of 
the  wounded  shall  try  it.  Captain  J — 
is  missing ;  he  has  rolled  oyer  the  edge 
and  lies  in  the'moat  below.  I  tie  my 
sword-knot  to  my  belt,  I  button  my 
revolver  into  its  case,  and  crawl  to  the 
edge  of  the  rampart.  A  storm  of  bul- 
lets sweeps  across  the  face  of  the  work. 
Can  I  ever  reach  the  water  in  safety  ? 
I  slip  down  the  embankment  on  my 
back.  My  feet  strike  the  heaps  of 
bodies  at  the  water's  edge.  I  stumble 
through  the  water,  hissing  with  the 
rapid  fall  of  bullets,  up  the  sandy  coun- 
ter-scarp I  At  last,  faint  with  pain,  the 
beach  is  reached.  From  all  the  forts 
shells  are  screaming  down.  Unwound- 
ed  men  hobble  or  crawl  along  the  sand. 
More  dead  than  living  men  obstruct  my 
way. 

I  must  stop  the  fire  of  our  own  men ; 
the  Brigade  is  probably  near.  I  turn  at 
right  angles,  and  painfully  creep  along 
the  hillocks  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  fort.  There  is  a  steady  fire 
of  musketry,  shells  are  bursting  all 
around,  the  landscape  is  lost  in  the 
g^are.  No  troops.  I  crawl  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  marsh,  and  then  back  to 
the  beach.  Lower  down  the  neck  of 
land  I  try  again.  Still  no  troops ;  only 
three  white  soldiers,  crouching  behind 
a  hillock  to  escape  the  shells !  At  last 
I  see  a  mounted  oflScer.  I  hardly  know 
how  I  tell  my  story.  I  am  ordered  to  a 
Burgeon,  whose  dim  light  shines  not  far 
away.  A  squad  of  men  cluster  about 
some  flags.  Th^  are  the  colors  of  our 
regiment. ^  Lieutenants  and  privates,  we 
are  about  sixty  in  number.    Faint  and 


few  as  we  are,  we  are  ordered  to  the 
front ;  but  in  attempting  to  obey,  we 
meet  a  full  regiment  and  scattered 
squads  of  men  in  quick  retreat.  The 
attack  is  abandoned  I  Pain,  hunger, 
weariness  overcome  me.  Thrown  across 
a  horse  captured  as  he  passes,  I  begin^ 
my  journey  to  the  hospital. 

The  steamer  waits  to  carry  the  dis- 
abled men  to  Beaufort.  In  the  little 
cabin  the  wounded  officers  lie  so  thick 
that  we  cannot  move  between  them. 
They  hardly  feel  their  own  pain,  so  bit- 
ter is  the  sense  of  our  young  Coloners 
death,  now  for  the  first  time  definitely 
ascertained.  Thank  God  for  opiates ! 
they  are  soon  swallowed ;  and  as  I  close 
my  aching  eyes,  I  see  men  kneeling 
with  grave  faces  and  busy  hands,  lights 
flitting  close  to  the  floor,  and  I  hear 
the  low  groans  and  suffering  cries  of 
mangled  men. 

Sometime  the  next  day,  our  eyes 
opened  again  on  that  sad  scene.  We 
were  not  all  there,  some  had  been  borne 
away  in  the  night.  Relapsing  into 
stupor,  or  in  uneasy,  painAil  wakeful- 
ness, vifi  rolled  away  to  the  South.  Be- 
fore night  we  had  disembarked  at 
Beaufort  The  streets  were  full  of  col- 
ored people,  and  their  pride  in  the 
black  soldier,  their  anxie^  to  hear  all 
the  details  of  the  fight,  mingled  strange- 
ly with  a  tender  sympathy  for  our  con- 
dition. "Mass'  Fripp's  house,"  which 
was  to  serve  as  our  hospital,  was  soon 
filled  to  overfiowing.  We  had  gone 
into  action  six  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and  four- 
teen out  of  our  twenty  officers.  But 
this  bitter  defeat  is  the  Bunker  Hill  of 
the  colored  soldier,  and  its  memory  will 
survive  that  of  many  victories. 


Two  years  later,  when  in  command 
of  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren,  I  came 
in  contact  with  Commodore  Tucker,  of 
the  rebel  navy.  He  told  me  that  the 
enemy  read  our  signals,  and  reinforced 
the  works  for  our  reception.  Wm.  H. 
Gladding,  also  of  the  rebel  navy,  then 
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made  and  signed  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  I,  William  H.  Gladding,  a  native  of 
Savannah,  was  an  acting  master  in  the 
Confederate  service;  awaiting  orders  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July, 
U868.  With  seventy-nine  other  sailors, 
I  volunteered  to  defend  Fort  Wagner 
against  the  Federal  forces.  We  were 
posted  at  the  guns  in  the  curtain  facing 
down  the  Island.  All  but  eleven  were 
killed,  and  of  the  survivors  some  were 
wounded. 

"  I  saw  the  charge  made,  the  black 
troops  in  advance.  I  saw  Colonel  Shaw 
waving  his  sword  and  cheering  his  men. 
He  was  shot  on  the  traverse,  between 
my  gun  and  that  next  to  the  left.  My 
gun  was  the  first  one  to  the  right  in  the 
battery,  as  you  &ce  outward,  next  the 
magazine.  I  think  Colonel  Shaw  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment that  was  posted  behind  us.  I  saw 
him  the  next  morning;  he  was  shot 
through  the  body.  Near  him  lay  a 
black  orderly,  the  top  of  whose  head 
was  blown  away.  Wm,  E.  Hudgins  of 
Savannah  obtained  from  Colonel  Shawns 
body  a  seal-ring  with  a  white  stone  in 
it,  ms  watch,  and  some  other  things. 
The  North  Carolina  men  took  his  pistol, 
iword,  and  boots. 

**  Captain  Simpkins  was  on  the  right 
of  my  gun.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
traverse,  firing  at  us  with  his  pistol, 


when  the  man  at  the  gun  killed  him 
with  his  musket.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart.  Hudgins  took  his  sword, 
marked  with  his  name,  some  papers, 
and  other  articles.  On  the  exterior 
slope  of  the  rampart,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  Shawns  body,  Cabot  J.  Russell  lay. 
He  was  alive  during  the  night,  and  fre- 
quently called  for  water,  but  died  before 
morning.  We  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
our  posts,  under  penalty  of  being  shot 
by  the  men  behind  us,  so  no  one  went 
to  him.  The  next  morning  I  stood  on 
the  traverse,  and  saw  Colonel  Shaw, 
Captain  Simpkins,  and,  I  think.  Russell, 
thrown  into  a  pit  with  some  of  the  col- 
ored men.  The  place  where  they  were 
buried  was  about  ten  yards  from  the 
ditch,  almost  in  front  of  me,  at  the  spot 
marked  with  a  cross  in  your  plan.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  the 
ditch  were  full  of  bodies.  Almost  all 
the  men  at  the  guns,  next  but  one  to 
my  left,  were  killed.  Our  primers  were 
bad;  the  Sergeant  who  went  to  the 
magazine  for  a  new  supply  brought 
back  the  fragment  of  the  staff  of  a 
U.  S.  flag  that  had  been  planted  on  the 
bomb-proof.  It  was  nearly  shot  to 
pieces." 

This  statement  has  an  interest,  be- 
cause all  official  information  of  the  place 
of  Shawns  burial  has  been  steadfastly 
refused. 


AFTER   DEATH. 

Shb  was  to  thee  as  some  sweet  vine  that  girds 
A  vast,  proud  oak,  and  feels  his  mighty  heart 
Throb  under  listening  tendrils,  while  apart 

His  spirit  dwells,  with  sunbeams  and  glad  birds. 

Content  in  only  loving,  she  had  sought 
Never  for  love's  return.    Thy  loftiness 
Could  stoop  not,  and  her  lowlihood  still  less 

Might  emulate  the  reaches  of  thy  thought. 

But  now  her  clasping  love  has  loosed  its  hold, 
And  dropped  from  thy  life's  stateliness  and  strength. 
A  little  thou  rememberest  at  length. 

And  moumest — ^thou  so  passionless  of  old ! 

Just  as  the  oak,  loud  winds  being  calm,  no  more 
Hears  under  his  dim  labyrintii  of  leaves 
The  delicate  vine-stems  fluttering,  and  grieves 

For  that  which  he  had  heeded  not  before. 
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ANCHORED  OFF  BINGHAMTON .♦ 


Braa&AMTON  is  not  a  seaport  town, — 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-board,  and 
the  rivers  Susquehanna  and  Chenango, 
between  which  the  city  is  located,  are 
hardly  damp  enough  at  this  point  to 
float  a  scow  or  a  flat-bottomed  pleasure- 
boat  Nerertheless,  I  came  to  anchor 
about  two  miles  above  Binghamton, 
skywards,  after  taking  thirty-six  an- 
nual voyages  on  the  sea  of  life.  My  six 
preceding  voyages  had  been  tempestu- 
ous and  unsuccesaful.  Sometimes  I  had 
carried  too  much  sail,  sometimes  I  had 
been  disappointed  in  my  anchor  and 
had  drifted — my  oompass  had  often  fail- 
ed me,  my  chart  was  at  fault,  m^  ven- 
tures were  milucky,  my  owners  had  be- 
come dissatisfied,  my  ship  was  i«  sad 
want  of  repair  (and  I  had  lost  all  of 
my  possessions  excepting  that,  and  one 
inviduable  jewel),  when  I  came  at  last 
to  anchor  off  Binghamton. 

Let  me  here  drop  metaphor  and 
q)eak  in  plain  language.  At  thirty-six 
years  of  age  I  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  and  entered  the 
Kew  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at 
Binghamton,  for  reformation  of  char- 
acter and  restoration  of  my  shattered 
health.  For  some  time  before  deciding 
to  come,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Asy- 
lum from  advising  friends,  to  whom  .it 
wag  manifest,  as  it  was  to  my  own 
mind,  that  a  change  in  my  order  of 
life  must  be  made,  and  I  had  given 
much  consideration  to  the  subject.  My 
health  at  last  decided  in  a  most  im- 
pious manner,  and  I  came. 

I  had  found  it  to  be  impossible  to 
break  off  from  the  habit  of  excessive 
drinking  in  New  York,  after  trying 
repeatedly  to  do  so.  Ai^m^ts  (ar.d 
none  argued  to  me  in  more  convincing 
language  than  I  argued  to  myself)  were 

*  The  Tahie  of  ibis  artide  dep«Xkda  mnoh  upon 
the  fact  tliat  U  U  a  frank  and  earnest  statemeDt  of 
Mtaaland  recent  personal  experience;  while  the 
lo|^  of  its  conclutton  may  he  qnesttoned. 


of  no  effect.  My  intellect  presented  the 
moral  ethics  of  the  question  to  my  soul ; 
my  conscience  displayed  the  crime  of 
the  action  before  my  judgment;  my 
physical  experience  complained  repeat- 
edly and  noisily  to  my  brain;  and  I 
still  kept  on  drinking.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  so  much  a  lack  of  power  to  resist 
the  drink,  at  the  moment  when  the  tak- 
ing it  was  known  to  me  to  be  the  crimi- 
nal overstep  of  temperance,  as  it  was 
the  lack  of  the  uill  to  exercise  that 
power.  I  do  not  bring  before  you  any 
excuse  by  pleading  an  overwhelming 
craving  which  cannot  resist  the  glass.  I 
am  not  sensible  of  this  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  excepting  in 
instances  where  the  subject  is  partially 
insane ;  in  which  case  nothing  but  en- 
forced total  abstinence  will  effect  any 
remedy,  as  a  razor  would  be  taken  ftrom 
the  reach  of  a  person  with  a  morbid 
tendency  to  self-destruction.  I  do  not 
propose  to  allude  to  such  cases  in  this 
article,  nor  to  allow  of  any  such  excuse 
in  those  to  whom  I  address  my  own 
experience,  for  I  am  confident  that  such 
instances  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  their  treat- 
ment, with  all  their  varied  palliatives 
and  pleas,  is  terribly  injurious  to  the 
really  guilty  drinker.  Nor  do  I  propose 
to  treat  upon  that  temporary  sick  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  resulting  from 
the  reaction  of  a  prolonged  spell  of  in- 
temperate drinking  (which  I  hare  gone 
through  with,  again  and  again,  almost 
to  death)  that  demands  the  agency  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  as  a  prompt  re- 
storative—for  that  is  not  the  craving  of 
the  appetite,  but  the  call  of  nature,  to 
be  responded  to,  under  advice,  as  a 
physical  requirement. 

I  do  not  propose,  either,  to  make  a 
sensational  magazine-article,  for  I  have 
no  ability  or  inclination  to  do  so.  I 
will  lay  before  you,  in  all  seriousness, 
my  own  experience,  knowing  that  there 
are  fiur,  far  too  many  of  the  readers  of 
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this  Magazine  to  whom  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbingly interesting ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  writes  it,  but  for  their  own 
saked ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 
they  love,  perhaps,  more  dearly  than 
their  own  lives.  I  will  try,  also,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  some  few  details  in 
reference  to  the  place  itaelf,  which  he 
may  not  find  elsewhere,  and  concerning 
which  I  can  remember  to  have  desired 
information  before  I  started  from  the 
city.  The  man  who,  like  myself,  has 
acted  in  discordance  with  his  own  judg- 
ment and  sacrificed  his  power  to  con- 
trol himself  to  his  own  self-indulgence 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  will  is  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  the  force  of  habit, — 
whose  mental  muscles  (if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression)  are  relaxed  so  that 
the  mind  and  judgment  cannot  exercise 
themselves  upon  the  will — who  finds 
in  the  city,  or  in  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds him,  or  in  the  business  that  he 
pursues,  temptations  to  excess  that  he 
would  gladly  escape—let  him  leave  for 
three  months  all  these  belongings,  and 
come  to  anchor  up  here  with  me,  and 
quietly  and  calmly  glance  back  upon 
his  past  career;  and,  while  he  rests 
from  the  cares  of  business,  let  him  pre- 
pare himself,  moraUy  and  physically, 
for  the  rest  of  the  battle  of  life  that  lies 
before  him.  Let  us  see  where  it  is  that 
we  have  come  to  grief  in  time  gone  by, 
spot  the  turning  point,  overhaul  our 
books,  "and when  found,  stick  a  pin 
in." 

Come  at  once,— do  not  wait, — regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and,  if 
the  latter,  where  would  your  business 
then  be,  and  what  kind  of  a  memory 
would  you  leave  behind  for  your 
friends  ?  Leave  every  thing  I  Business, 
social  ties,  wife,  children,  all, — if  you 
cannot  conquer  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance where  you  are;  or,  which  is  the 
same  Mng^  if  you  are  not  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  conquering  it. 
Leave  your  business  with  a  friend,  and 
your  children  with  your  wife,  and  bid 
good-by  to  all  for  three  months;  you 
would  have  to  do  it  if  doath  summoned 
you, — do  it  now  when  l\f6  summons 
you.    There  is  no  shame  or  disgrace  in 


the  act ;  there  is  in  remaining  as  you 
now  are.  Put  three  hundred  dollars  in 
your  pocket,  get  your  clothes  marked 
legibly,  put  some  books  in  your  trunk 
(the  more  the  better),  and  get  aboard 
the  Erie  Railroad.  Binghamton  is 
about  eight  hours'  ride  from  New  York 
dty. 

There  is  no  occa^on  for  a  prelimi- 
nary corre^ondence  with  the  Super- 
intendent. Tou  can  come  right  up 
from  the  station  in  a  carriage  for  three 
dollars,  and  bring  your  luggage  with 
you,  as  to  any  other  hotel.  You  will  go 
into  the  office  and  see  Dr.  Day  (waiting 
for  no  introduction,  for  he  knows  you 
very  well),  and  pay  him  for  thirteen 
weeks^  board,  in  advance,  at  twenty  dol-, 
lars  per  week,  and  will  be  at  once  as- 
signed a  room,  after  answering  some 
formal  questions  to  a  printed  registry 
kept  ip  the  office. 

I  have,  you  will  notice,  been  taking 
for  my  companion,  so  far,  a  man  of 
mature  years  and  family  ties,  who  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  conquering  the 
habit  of  intemperance,  and  I  have  not 
alluded  to  any  possible  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds. 
If  the  funds  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  person  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  may  have  very  material 
reduction  made  from  the  regular  terms 
in  his  case ;  but  a  correspondence  must 
be  entered  into  with  the  authorities,  on 
his  behalf,  before  he  arrives.  The  ac- 
complished and  learned  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  than  whom  there 
is  not  a  more  active  philanthropist  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  said  in 
my  hearing,  "  If  a  man  is  worth  saving^ 
we  want  to  try  and  save  him,  and 
would  rather  take  him  for  nothing  than 
turn  him  away  on  account  of  his  pover- 
ty." But  as  a  general  rule,  the  money 
can  be  spared,  for  as  an  investment  it  is 
safe  and  sure;  and,  invested  for  the 
restoration  of  a  body,  it  may  prove  the 
ransom  of  a  soid. 

There  are  men  of  immature  years,  and 
who  are  not  desirous  of  conquering  this 
habit  of  excessive  drinking,  who  come 
up  here.  They  had  better  stay  away. 
No  one  should  come  here,  old  or  young. 
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without  that  dodre  is  the  motive  that 
brings  him ;  it  is  idle,  useless,  and  de- 
moralinng.  To  drink  at  home  to  ex- 
cess is  bad  enough.  To  drink  in  a 
strictly  temperance  establishment,  where 
drink  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  honor,  is  many  more  times  worse, 
and  mach  more  injurious,  physicaHy 
and  morally,  to  the  one  who  trans- 
greases.  To  the  Mends  or  guardians 
of  very  young  men,  I  would  say,  do  not 
send  your  boys  here  unless  they  them- 
selvra  strongly  desire  to  purge  them- 
selves from  the  evils  of  an  early  ac- 
quired habit  of  intemperance.  Do  not 
send  boys  against  their  will,  or  unwill- 
ing men  of  weak  minds,  who  are  suf- 
fering from  this  evil  thing,  for  they  will 
be  bat  company  to  each  other  in  their 
debaaches.  Such  men  in  coming  here 
seem  to  consider  that  they  have  openly 
declared  that  they  are  drunkards,  and 
tiicrcfore  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  up  their  character  for  consistency, 
even  if  they  have  lost  all  other  char- 
acter; separated  from  the  mild  restraint 
that  home,  society,  or  a  lingering  sense 
of  respectability  has  held  over  them, 
tbcy  give  themselves  up  to  liquor  when- 
erer  they  can  obtain  it  No  expostula- 
tion, no  rules,  will  keep  them  sober — 
physical  confinement  alone  will  do  that, 
—and  they  will  come  back  to  you  ten 
times  worse  than  they  left  you.  This  is 
not  a  penitentiary,  it  is  an  asylum,  a 
resting-place,  and  a  man  who  comes 
to  it  must,  ftUl  to  be  cured ;  it  must  be 
the  one  object  in  his  life  up  here,  always 
present,  always  pressing,  to  his  mind. 
To  such  a  man  the  institution  ia  an 
(Uj/lum  for  the  time  being,  and  wards 
off  the  overpowering  temptations  of  his 
ordinary  life,  and  enables  him  to  re- 
cuperate. To  any  other  man  it  must  do 
morcharm  than  it  can  do  good. 

If  you  are  now,  as  you  read  this,  in  a 
low  state  of  bodily  health,  resulting 
fixnn  excessive  drinking,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  dispense  with  stimu- 
lants ; — ^if  you  have  suffered  from  epi- 
lepsy, or  from  delirium  in  any  form, 
and  feel  yourself  to  be  threatened  with 
an  attack,  put  yourself  under  the  treat- 
ment of  a  tried   medical  man  (if  he 


knows  your  habits  and  constitution,  so 
much  the  better),  and  he  will  .put  you 
into  a  proper  condition  to  undertake 
the  journey.  If  you  can  get  a  friend  to 
come  up  with  you,  do  so ;  or,  best  of 
all,  your  wife,  or  sister,  or  mother,  be- 
cause they  can  see,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with,  the  pleasant  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  place ;  they  will  be 
made  quite  welcome,  so  long  as  your 
health  is  any  matter  of  immediate  anx- 
iety, and  will  return  home  with  a  hap- 
pier sense  of  security,  perhaps;  but 
however  that  may  be,  remember  that 
the  place  is  ready  for  you  now,  at  once, 
jiist  as  you  are,  and  that  however  sick 
you  may  be,  you  will  be  well  and  care- 
fhlly  treated.*  Of  course,  you  must  have 
some  suffering  and  mental  anguish  to 
go  through,  whether  you  be  here  or 
elsewhere,  before  you  get  right  again. 
Poor  friend  !  don^t  I  know  it  t  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  to  arrest  that ;  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  minister  any 
comfort ;  there  is  no  drug  or  subtle  es- 
sence that  can  ward  that  off;  but,  here, 
there  is  one  cheering,  soft  thought  for 
you  to  turn  your  sick  spirit  upon,  and 
tiiat  is :  /  hate  at  last  taken  the  itep  to 
stop  this  ;  if  Idle  now,  I  shaU  die  trying 
to  amend  the  past,  and  if  I  live,  I  will 
live  this  life  no  more  again  forever.  And, 
you  viiU  live;  and  as  strength  comes 
back,  and  you  climb,  at  last,  out  of 
hell ;  and  appetite,  and  blessed,  blessed 
sleep  return  to  you,  you  will  have  the 
new  sensation  that  you  are  now  in  the 
right  path,  and  your  past  habits  of  life, 
are,  at  last,  lehind  you. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  medi- 
cinal means  used  for  you  during  the 
necessities  of  your  illness  to  bring  you 
through  (and  they  vary,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  attendant  physi- 
cians), there  is  no  more  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant for  you  now  while  you  remain 
under  this  roof.  Whatever  may  be  your 
opinion  of  total  cibstinenee,  or  your  ex- 
pectation ultimately  as  to  its  practice 
in  your  own  person  while  you  are  here, 
it  is  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct,  a  law 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  a  law  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  this  is  manifest 
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and  the  mind  mast  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, admit  the  possibility  of 
allowing  any  excuse  for  the  opposite 
action,  whatever  be  the  desire  or  ap- 
parent necessity  for  it,  or  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  action 
itself  This  is  part  of  the  treatment  you 
are  under,  and  from  it  you  will  find  out, 
in  your  own  experience,  that  there  is  no 
indispensable  necessity  for  you  to  use 
liquor  as  a  digestive,  or  curative  for  the 
ailments  to  which  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it ;  that  the  depres- 
sion you  suffer  from, — the  sick  headache 
that  threatens  you, — the  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia you  dread,  will  yield  to,  or  be 
kept  off  by,  other  instruments  beside 
alcohol ;  that  exercise,  rest,  wholesome 
food,  and  above  all,  sleep,  will  more  than 
answer  the  purpose.  And,  when  you 
have  got  to  know  this,  it  will  be  a  ma- 
terial help  to  you  in  dealing  with  the 
use  of  stimulants  by-and-by.  Perhaps 
this  has  been  a  turning-point  in  your 
past  experience,  then  fail  not  to  note  it 
honestly.  You  will  probably  have 
"  Bromide  of  Potassium  "  administered 
to  you,  until  your  outward  manifesta- 
tions af  nervous  derangement  are  con- 
trolled, and  then  you  will  be  left  to 
Nature's  remedies ;  and  you  will  go  to 
bed  night  after  night  a  clean,  sober 
man,  and  you  will  sleep  all  the  night, 
six  hours,  eight  hours  (ten  hours  at 
first),  without  any  waking  up  during 
the  interval.  Think  of  that,  my  friend, 
who  art  glad  if  thou  canst  coax  four 
hours  of  forgetfulness  out  of  twice  that 
number  of  drinks ;  has  t?iat  no  attrac- 
tion ?  and  to  wake  up  without  a  head- 
ache, without  a  sense  of  degradation^ 
with  a  clean  tongue,  a  sweet  breath,  and 
an  appetite ;  have  these  no  attractions  ? 
The  twenty  dollars  a  week  that  I  left 
you  paying  to  Dr.  Day  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  advance  for  three  months 
($260),  that  the  authorities  of  the  place 
may  have  a  claim  on  the  resident, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  enforce  it; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  leave  without  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent,  he  for- 
feits the  money  he  has  paid ;  and  it  is 
considered  that  three  months  should  be 
passed  here,  unless  obvious  reasons  exist 


for  an  earlier  departure;  in  that  case 
the  unused  balance  of  the  money  is  re- 
turned. There  are  no  extra  expenses 
not  included  in  the  payment,  it  covers 
medical  attendance,  washing,  gas,  fire, 

&C.,  &C. 

You  will  find  your  room  to  be  neatly 
carpeted,  about  20x14,  water  laid  on, 
and  marble  washstand,  pretty  iron  bed- 
stead, and  good  bed,  with  delicately 
white  bed  clothes.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  room  is  that  of  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  in  the  Continental  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia  ;  it  is  heated  by  a  reg- 
ister and  lighted  with  gas,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  building  looks  out  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  establishment,  where 
there  is  always  something  going  on; 
and  on  the  other  side,  over  the  beautiftil 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  You  can 
read  all  about  the  description  of  the 
building  in  Mr.  Partoil's  article  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Magct- 
eine  for  last  year.  I  have  only  been  hero 
during  a  very  unpleasant  winter  season, 
and  have  not  seen  the  place,  outside,  to 
advantage ;  in  the  summer  time,  I  am 
told  that  it  is  very  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant, and  I  can  quite  believe  that  it  is  so. 

You  will  notice  the  following  regula- 
tions posted  up  in  your  room : 

KCW  TORK  STATE  IXBBRIATB  ASTLUM. 

It  being  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
asylum  to  reform  and,  as  it  were,  IdueaU  anew 
such  persons  as  seek  its  benefits,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  rules  be 
established,  and  that  they  be  carried  oat  with 
military  precision. 

1st.  Patients  are  required  to  attend  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  and  the  religloas 
services  on  Sunday. 

2d.  Strict  attention  to  order  and  cleanliness 
in  all  respects  is  required. 

8d.  Lights  in  the  rooms  are  to  be  extinguish- 
ed at  10  o'clock  p.  M. 

4th.  Patients  desiring  to  go  beyond  the 
premises,  must  obtain  permission  from  the 
Superintendent. 

5th.  Patients  are  required  to  be  punctual  at 
meals. 

6th.  As  profanity  is  always  shocking  and 
vulgar,  even  to  those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice, it  is  expected  that  a  proper  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  as  well  as  gentlemanly  in- 
stinct, will  prevent  its  use  by  any  inmate  of 
the  asylum. 

7th.  Patients  are  cautioned  against  any  un- 
necessary conversation  with  the  workmen  or 
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lerrants  of  the  asylum,  and  it  is  requested  that 
aoj  disrespect  or  inattention  on  the  part  of 
aoj  employee  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Saperiotendent. 

8th.  As  the  Superintendent  is  prepared,  and 
tlirsjs  ready,  to  gire  special  medical  adrice 
tad  treatment  in  any  ease  when  it  is  neoes- 
Mry,  ill  other  prescriptions  and  all  nostrums 
tnd  patent  medicines  are  positively  prohibited. 
9th.  Finally,  it  will  be  obrious  to  any  pa- 
ttest that  the  above  Rules,  strictly  respected, 
are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
all  interested,  and  any  wantou  and  persistent 
violation  of  them  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  expulsion. 

As  you  read  these  regulations,  do  not 
be  piqued  with  them — remember  what 
you  have  come  here  for,  and  put  down 
any  thing  in  them  that  goes  *^  against 
the  grain  "  to  part  o/  the  penalty  you 
haye  to  pay.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
excepting  what  is  advisable  or  neces- 
nry  for  the  object  sought,  and  their 
scnipulous  insistance  by  the  authorities 
▼aries  in  accordance  with  the  status  of 
the  inmate.  With  regard  to  the  first 
T^^tion,  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to 
do,  the  daily  morning  and  eycning  ser- 
Yices  rarely  exceed  ten  minutes;  the 
morning  Sunday  sendee  is  selected 
from  the  Episcopal  form,  and  takes  up 
about  half  an  hour,  the  evening  Sunday 
service  comprises  the  order  usually  fol- 
lowed in  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  asylum  preaches  a  ser- 
mon of  about  thirty  minutes.  There  is 
a  ^  Mason  and  Hamlin  organ  ^'  in  the 
chapel,  played  by  some  one  of  the  pa- 
tients as  accompaniment  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  services.  I  would  ask  leave 
to  say,  in  this  place,  that  I  have  been 
much  surprised  at  the  number  of  per- 
sons here  as  patients,  who  possess  a 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  mu- 
nc;  it  is  a  trait  that  at  first  astonished 
me,  and  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
that  was  quite  unexpected.  There  is  a 
good  Weber  piano  in  the  reception- 
room,  from  wldch  we  often  have  good 
hannony  discoursed.  .  The  meals  are 
served  three  times  a  day,  breakfast  at  8 
A.1C.,  dinner  at  1  p.  h.,  supper  at  6  p.  h.  ; 
they  are  well  served  so  far  as  attend- 
anos  is  concerned,  and  the  table  is  as 
well  supplied  as  one  would  expect. 
The  food  is  wholesome,  and  there  is 


plenty  of  it,  though  full  use  is  not 
made  of  the  means  at  hand.  I  dare 
say  that  in  the  fruit  season  much  more 
may  be  expected,  for  there  is  a  large  and 
fine  kitchen-garden  under  cultivation. 

The  money  that  you  have  in  your 
pocket,  after  paying  for  your  board,  you 
can,  if  you  like,  deposit  in  the  office ; 
and,  wanting  any  thing  f^om  the  city, 
you  can  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing, by  writing  an  order  for  what  you 
want,  and  leaving  it  with  one  of  the 
clerks;  it  will  be  sent  for  through  a 
messenger,  and  the  amount  charged  to 
your  account.  This  is,  however,  quite 
optional  on  your  part.  If  you  want  to 
go  down  to  Binghamton,  you  can  do  so. 
The  Superintendent  will  give  you  a 
''pass,"  unless  you  have  demonstrated 
by  your  conduct  that  the  going  to  the 
city  is  too  great  a  temptation  for  you. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  want  to 
pay  that  chartered  hamlet  a  very  fre- 
quent visit,  for  a  duller  and  less  inter- 
esting place  it  has  never  been  my  ill-for- 
tune to  see.  There  is  positively  nothing 
to  attract  you;  no  library  or  reading 
room  or  museum,  nothing  in  the  shop- 
windows,  and  less  in  the  stores.  The 
only  amusement  is  to  read  the  legal  no- 
tices upon  the  walls  of  Unde  Sam's  let- 
ter distributing  establishment,  how  Silas 
Isaacs  will  sell  at ''  public  vendue,"  &c., 
&c.,  "eight  fowls  being  the  property 
of  so  and  so,"  to  "  satisfy  the  claim  of 
BO  and  so ; "  or,  how  "  a  red  cow  was 
found  upon  the  premises  of  the  under- 
signed, and  will  be  sold  to  defray  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  the  statute, 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  &c., 
&c.  The  outskirts  of  the  city  have 
some  pretty  residences,  and  there  are 
good  walks  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
whether  you  intend  to  go  "  down  town," 
or  to  walk  the  other  way,  if  you  desire 
to  pass  off  the  grounds,  you  should  first 
get  a  "  pass  "  from  the  Superintendent 
You  may  know  that  you  do  not  need  to 
get  this,  but  you  should  do  it  as  a  re- 
cognition of  his  authority,  which  it  is 
as  much  your  interest  to  support,  as  it 
is  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  city  to 
support  Judge  Barnard  in  such  convic- 
tions as  Beal'a 
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There  is  plenty  of  material  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  inside  the  building 
— a  good  bowling-alley,  billiard  tables, 
and  a  small  theatre  suited  for  parlor 
theatricals. 

There  is  a  literary  club,  where  pa- 
pers of  considerable  interest  are  read 
on  stated  evenings,  and  where  chess, 
whist,  and  other  games  can  be  enjoyed. 
There  is  a  library  (penuriously  limited) 
and  a  reading-room,  in  which  are  the 
leading  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and 
the  usual  supply  of  American  and  for- 
eign periodicals.  The  mail  is  receiTed 
twice  a  day  (Sundays  excepted)  at 
about  11  A.  H.  and  6  f.  m.  ;  the  address, 
"  Care  of  Dr.  Day,  Binghamton,  New 
York,"  with  your  name,  or  initials,  is 
sufficient  to  find  you.  The  Western 
mail  usually  comes  up  in  the  first  dis- 
tribution, and  letters  posted  in  New 
York  city  at  the  general  post-office  be- 
fore 8.80  p.  M.  of  the  previous  day.  The 
evening  mail  brings  letters  posted  in 
New  York  up  to  8  p.  m.  of  the  previous 
night,  and  the  New  York  daily  papers. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  r^ard  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  it 
is  consumed  to  an  enormous  extent,  no 
attention  being  paid  by  the  generality 
of  the  residents  to  the  sanitary  rules 
that  should  control  its  use.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  cofiee,  and  thus,  in  many 
instances,  the  unwise  and  unlimited  use 
of  these  two  stimulants  injures  the  phy- 
sical health  of  the  inmates.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institution  is  to  inculcate 
the  habit  of  total  abstinence  from  al- 
coholic stimulants,  on  the  principle  that 
^lat,  and  that  only,  is  the  sole  security 
for  the  man  who  has  been  an  intemper- 
ate drinker;  it  therefore  interferes  in 
his  diet  with  nothing  else,  and  leaves 
to  a  person's  own  judgment  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  of  an  xmal- 
coholic  nature.  Perhaps  this  is  advisa- 
ble. Drinking  cofiee,  smoking,  or  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  other  form,  is  to 
some  extent  beneficial,  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  beneficial  be- 
fore it  ceases  to  be  agreeable,  and  the 
consumer  knows  it;  and  it  therefore 
ofiers  him  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
reformation  of  his  habits  of  self-control, 


and  to  practice  his  power  of  self-denial 
on  a  less  dangerous  agent  than  alcohol. 
There  are  opium  patients  up  here 
sometimes,  and,  of  course,  a  special 
treatment  is  required  in  their  case.  I 
am  not  aware  if  it  be  the  desire  of  the 
Trustees  to  receive  such ;  but  I  should 
think  that  it  would  not  be,  for  they 
present  so  opposite  a  class  of  patients 
to  the  intemperate  drinking  man,  and 
have  so  many  particularities  that  do 
not  exist  in  his  case,  that  the  very  fact 
of  their  mixing  with  and  comparing 
notes  with  the  reforming  inebriate,  is 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  lat- 
ter. What  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  there 
are  so  many  excuses  for  the  opium-eater 
for  continuing  his  habit  when  it  is  once 
strongly  formed — ^nay,  it  is  death  at  last 
and  prolonged  pangs  before  that  for 
him  to  stop  short, — that  in  listening  to 
him  the  inebriate  is  likely  to  confound 
his  own  case  with  the  more  unfortunate 
and  less  curable  one  of  the  former. 
And  the  effect  is  bad,  for  the  inebriate 
must  come  to  consider  that  beholds  the 
power  to  cure  himself;  that  his  not 
exercising  it  is  his  own  guilt,  that  (after 
the  first  physical  requisition,  necessi- 
tated by  a  course  of  intemperance,  is 
past)  he  holds  in  his  own  hands  his 
cure  and  his  salvation ;  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  his  lEalling  again,  no  pallia- 
tion for  him  if  he  does  so,  it  is  his  own 
crimej  knowingly  and  willingly  commit- 
ted. Do  not  let  me  here  be  construed 
into  suggesting  any  discouragement  for 
the  opium-eater.  I  know  that  he  can, 
and  does  continually,  successfully  over- 
come, heroically,  this  habit.  I  only 
want  to  convey  the  idea  that  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  a  favorable  place  for 
him  to  effect  a  cure.* 

*  As  an  example  of  the  tnith  of  my  opinion,  I 
would  mention  here  the  following  incident :  After 
I  had  finished  this  article,  I  read  it  aloud  up  at  the 
Asjlnm  to  three  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come quite  friendly— one  of  tliem  afterwards  wrote 
me  the  following  letter,  and  I  put  in  the  seatenoos 
about  not  wishing  to  disoourage  the  opium  eater, 
ftc  At  the  time  I  read  this  to  him,  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  been  so  aflected  by  the  habit : 

**DxAS  FaisKD:  I  wish  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  your  manuscript  has  pleased  me.  Perhaps  I 
might  otitioise  some  of  the  theories  as  they  relate 
to  caosea  for  inebriety ;  but  this,  howeror,  is  of  no 
importanoe,  more  than  to  suggest  remedies  som<H 
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The  inm&tes  of  the  Institution  are, 
of  conne,  changing  all  the  time.  Daring 
the  months  that  I  have  been  here,  the 
8odety  has  been  attractive  and  agreea- 
ble, presenting  a  mw^h  higher  average 
of  intellect  and  attainments  than  would 
be  found  in  any  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  men.  I  am 
told  bj  the  Chaplain  of  the  asylum  that 
it  is  usually  the  case,  and  he  has  a  good 
opportunity  of  judging.  Of  course, 
tmong  ninety  or  a  hundred  men  there 
vill  be  many  varieties  and  dispositions ; 
snd  associations  of  more  or  less  inti- 
macy, according  to  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  individuals,  will  spring 
up.  TMs  one  thing,  however,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  recognize  in  the  social 
oiganization  of  the  pl^ce,  viz.,  that 
good  fellowship,  briUiant  conversation, 
aod  friendly  intercourse,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  gossiping  scandal  and 
ttopid  bickering,  do  not  require  the  aid 
of  stimulants  to  develop  them,  or  to 
increase  their  enjoyment.  Billiards  need 
not  mean  beer  or  brandy,  ten-pins, 
whidcy-toddy,  nor  a  rubber  at  whist  or 
euchre,  "  drinks  for  the  party."  This 
you  are  compelled  to  notice,  and  it 

vbat  in  oonoooanoa.  The  chief  Talne  your  paper 
bM  for  mo  ia  the  clear  and  certainly  easy  enough 
nle  of  life  yon  lay  ottt.  Xa$y  enough  t  Ko  I  bnt 
ateinahle,  and  onoe  reached,  a  triomph  lo  great, 
at  to  make  all  other  Tictories  easy.  For,  if  I  am 
cqoal,  through  consdentioiiB  motdres,  to  perform- 
ing fix-minnte  dnties  relating  to  the  neat  arrange- 
■ort  of  aiz  braes  pine  on  my  ooihion ;  or,  of  read- 
hig  one  page  of  mathematics  (which  I  hate)  every 
day  at  10  1.  jc,  and  so  on,  I  am  equal  to  the  rest 
We  dimh  th«  skioe  on  a  ladder  with  many  rounds, 
ooe  little  step  at  a  time.  Do  not,  please,  change 
thk  part  for  any  body.  The  rictims  of  opiom  are 
badly  oil;  unless  they  can  fly  to  some  place  like 
tUs;  beddes,  it  is  not  nnosual  to  trace  this  habit 
t9  that  othar  one  of  drinking. 

lo  my  own  case,  I  looked  for  relief  in  delirinm 
to  opiom.  This  last  Tioe  oTershadowed  the  first. 
And  vhile  I  live,  I  con  never  be  aufflciently 
thaokfta  for  having  been  brought  here,  against  my 
viU«too. 

Hy  dear  foTlov,  for  God  and  Heaven's  sake,  say 
aotldBg  to  diaoonrage  the  opium-eatar. 

Tova  ever,  8-n.»» 

I  met  him  aftenrards,  and  shaking  hands  vith 
him,  thanked  him  for  his  letter,  and  said  I  would 
malce  an  alteiation  in  my  article ;  within  a  few 
hovB  aHenraid  I  agaia  held  the  tame  hand,  while 
the  last  breath  left  his  poor,  iU-treated  body,  n  it 
ky  in  a  state  of  benumbed  Insensibility,  from  which 
it  never  woke,  prodwoed  by  a  self-adBBinistsred 
ifuihMe  of  lawdaamn* 


takes  away  one  of  the  flimsy  excuses 
used  for  the  too  free  indulgence  in 
stimulants  as  an  incentive  to  sociability. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  another  turning- 
point  in  your  past  experience,  then  fail 
not  to  note  it  honestly. 

On  every  Wednesday  evening  there  is 
a  lecture  in  the  chapel  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, of  a  chatty  and  conversational 
description,  and  all  the  inmates  are 
specially  invited  to  be  present.  Dr. 
Day  is  a  total  abstinence  man  in  his 
habits,  and  is  a  strong,  healthy-looking 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  lectjires, 
as  a  general  thing,  partake  too  much 
of  the  ethical  view  of  intemperance, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  enter  more  into  the  therapeutics  of 
alcoholism  and  the  physical  organiza- 
tion aflected  by  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
Dr.  Day  insists  upon  total  abstinence, 
at  once  and  forever,  as  the  only  course 
for  a  x>ast  int^iperate  man ;  he  regards 
this  as  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  ne- 
cessity, upon  the  ground  that  such  a 
man  has  lost  both  his  moral  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  control  himself  in  this 
thing.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon  the 
fact  (and  herein  he  is  to  be  attended  to 
with  the  most  absorbing  thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  listener)  that  %n  an 
experience  of  ttoeke  yeanf  constant  inter- 
couree  mth  inebriates  of  aU  ages  and  dis- 
positions  he  has  never  known  a  man  who 
had  been  intemperate  to  be  able  to  drink  at 
all  without  falling  again  into  ectcess;  and 
that  he  has  known,  and  now  knows,  of 
many  instances  where,  by  practising 
total  abstinence,  such  a  man  has  been 
restored  to  the  full  powers  and  e^joy-  ' 
ments  of  health. 

But  Dr.  Day  does  not  suppose  that  he 
has  heard  from  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  under 
his  care,  and  is  constantly  receiving 
back  for  re-treatment  those  who  have 
left  him  apparently  cured,  and  strong 
advocates  of  this  measure. 

Tou  must  form  your  own  opinion  of 
the  Doctor's  lectures  for  yourself,  and 
should  not  fail  to  attend  them  aiways^ 
even  if  only  as  they  are  parts  of  the 
system  under  which  you  have  placed 
yourself  for  treatment ;  but  after  all  the 
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Doctor  is  but  a  man,  and  this  question 
must  be  settled  by  yourself  alone  and 
unaided.  The  Institution  removes  from 
you  the  immediate  operating  causes  for 
drinkingf  and  puts  you  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  you  vol- 
untarily consent  to  be  guided  during 
your  residence  here,  and  Dr.  Day  ad- 
vises you  according  to  his  lights  and 
experience,  but  you,  yourself^  Jiave  got 
to  do  the  icorhj  and  find  the  uay  to 
doit. 

Having  now  introduced  you  to  the 
Institution,  and  familiarized  you  with 
the  outside  life  of  the  residents,  I  will 
guide  you  to  the  threshold  of  the  real 
educational  department  of  the  place, 
the  door  of  your  own  room.  Here, 
within  its  four  walls,  you  must  fight  the 
fight  out  with  yourself,  with  no  living 
aid  from  any  man.  You  have  to  do 
with  yourself  as  you  are  at  present,  a 
man  ui^  *  the  influence  of  an  evil  habit 
stronger  tlian  you  have  yet  been  able  to 
conquer. 

1st.  Whathrotight  you  under  that  hcibitf 
2d.  What  keeps  you  under  it  f 
Now,  to  answer  the  first  question  we 
must  look  this  thing  straight  in  the 
face,  and  on  your  honesty  in  meeting 
this  issue  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  result  you  are  striving  for. 

Let  us,  once  and  for  all,  cast  from  our 
minds  excuses  of  "  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  intemperance,"  and  "  our  pecu- 
liar organization  ; "  we  must  not  con- 
sider these  at  all  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter face  to  face  with  our  judgment.  If 
these  things  do  exist,  they  are  but  cu- 
rious physiological  fiu^ts,  and  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  forming  our  judgment 
upon  the  falls  of  others,  but  not  upon 
our  own.  Shall  I,  poor,  weak,  pitiful 
creature,  crouching  down  under  the 
weight  of  my  self-indulgence,  point  to 
yonder  man  and  say,  "  If  God  had  only 
made  fne  strong  like  him, — ^if  I  had  the 
force  of  will  that  has  sustained  him, — 
if  /  had  been  born  without  this  *  con- 
stitutional taint  in  my  blood,'  oh,  how 
happy  and  blessed  should  I  be!" 
Think  you  not  that  hit  position  has 
been  gained  through  strife  and  hardly- 
won  battles  with  self?     Are  you  to 


lower  him  from  the  place  he  has  gained, 
by  finding  excuses  for  yourself  in  what 
you  call  "his  superior  organization?" 
Has  he  no  wounds  to  show,  received  in 
his  struggle  with  himself?  And  where 
are  your  scars  ?  Tou  basely  surrender- 
ed to  slavery.  Ee  fought  against  it,  and 
has  won.  Perhaps  you  have  sometimes 
gone  wrong  at  this  point  in  time  gone 
by ;  if  so,  foil  not  to  note  it  honestly ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  with  our  own 
conscious  sense  of  outraged  responsi- 
bility that  you  have  to  deal.  Am  I  too 
severe  in  the  conclusion  that  I  am  lead- 
ing you  to,  in  answer  to  our  first  home- 
question—thlnk  of  it,  my  reader,  in  the 
integrity  of  your  own  heart.  Are  you 
conscious  of  any  real  excuse  in  giving 
way  to  intemperance  ?  Are  the  excuses 
that  you  hear  others  make  for  you  valid 
to  yourself?  Do  you  believe  in  those 
you  put  in  language  yourself,  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  ?  Do  you  really  think 
that  your  indulgence  is  the  result  of 
your  "  easy  disposition,"  of  **  your  love 
of  sociability,"  of  "  your  generous  im- 
pulses ? "  Do  not  these  very  attributes, 
if  you  possess  them,  cry  out  again^  the 
indignity  of  the  accusation?  do  they 
not  throw  you  back  on  the  plain,  broad, 
staring  fact  that  guilty  inclination  hoB 
guided  you,  and  self-grati/ication  ha$  teen 
your  aim  and  end  t  Do  not  the  thoughts 
of  other  habits  to  be  dropped  point 
unmistakably  to  this  answer,  as  they 
cloud  the  view  of  the  pure  self  that 
might  have  been  ? 

Here  is  my  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  to  answer  the  second.  Have 
we  exercised  our  will  not  to  do  this 
thing,  as  much  as  we  have  exercised  our 
will  to  do  it  ?  In  my  own  case  I  am  con-" 
scions  that  I  have  willed  to  do,  more 
than  I  have  willed  not  to  do ;  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  my  power  now  to  exer- 
cise the  will  not  to  do  is  impaired.  I 
am  not  satisfied,  therefore,  to  say  that 
my  absence  of  inclination,  or  will,  to  do 
otherwise  is  alone  the  reason  that  this 
habit  holds  to  me.  And  to  demonstrate 
this,  let  me  present  before  you  three 
rules  that  I  laid  down  for  myself  soon 
after  coming  into  the  asylum.    I  felt 
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then,  as  I  said  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  that  it  was  the  will  to  exer- 
cise the  power  to  do  that  I  lacked  most ; 
and  I  determined  to  test  myself  by 
these  slight  things,  which  to  myself  I 
made  real  and  important  things. 

1st.  Do  some  one  thing  every  day 
that  I  do  not  like,  no  matter,  haying  fix- 
ed upon  it,  how  triyial  or  unimportant, 
or  eren  fooUsh,  it  may  seem,  whether 
phydcal  or  immaterial,  whether  it  be  a 
minute  matter  affecting  my  personal 
habits  or  social  intercourse ;  or  of  a 
higher  moral  character ;  da  Uj  and  do  it 
the  more  persistently  and  conscientious- 
ly the  more  I  dislike  to  do  it 

2d.  Keep  a  diary,  and  put  down 
erery  evening  in  it  all  that  I  can  re- 
member of  my  actions  and  thoughts 
during  the  day. 

3d.  Read  six  verses  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  or  Proverbs  every  morning. 

I  found,  on  commencement,  the  2d 
and  3d  a  little  tiresome,  and  while  they 
continued  so  I  let  them  take  the  place 
of  the  first ;  but  as  they  became  habits, 
and,  being  simply  mechanical,  required 
but  little  exercise  of  power,  I  insisted 
upon  exacting  the  first.  Here  I  had  a 
^ht|  and  yet  there  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  will  existing  to  do  the 
thing.  I  put  it  oft  till  the  last  moment, 
I  would  not  think  of  any  thing  to  do 
during  the  day,  I  would  try  by  inge- 
nious reasoning  to  argue  myself  into 
the  absurdity  of  the  action.  I  would 
tiy  to  palm  off  trifling  things  in  the 
place  of  some  one  thing  that  had  al- 
ready arranged  itself  in  my  mind  as  the 
disliked  thing  for  the  day.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  see  in  this  how  my  lax  habits 
of  mind  came  in ;  though  I  had  set  be- 
fore myself  to  obey  this  rule,  as  a  cura- 
tive agency,  I  tried  to  shirk  it  and 
evade  it ;  and  it  became  manifest  to  me 
how  relaxed  was  the  power  that  I  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  will,  and  that  I 
was  in  an  abnormal  mental  condition ; 
but  I  persisted,  and  I  conquered. 

I  found  out  thus  the  following  answer 
to  the  second  question  I  had  put  to  my- 
self^ viz.,  that  not  only  had  my  will  kept 
me  in  this  habit,  but  my  power  to  exer- 
cise my  will  to  break  off  firom  it  was 
VOL.  rv. — 2 


impaired.  This  was  a  great  point  to 
arrive  at,  because  if  you  find  out  just 
where  the  damage  is,  you  know  where 
to  apply  the  remedy ;  and  the  remedy 
in  this  case  is  clear  to  my  mind ;  first 
to  put  the  toiU  to  work  on  the  side 
which  it  is  disinclined  to,  and  then  in- 
sist on  exercising  the  potoer  to  carry  it 
out  against  all  pleas  to  the  contrary. 

Try  this  simple  plan  of  mine,  if  you 
Uke,  and  thus  measure  your  power  on 
slight  things  before  again  meeting  the 
enemy  that  has  so  often  conquered  you ; 
but  in  any  thing  that  you  do  set  before 
yourself  as  a  mental  task  up  here  (out- 
side of  the  great  obligation  itself  of 
total  abstinence)  do  not  press  it  upon 
yourself  to  irksomeness  to  an  extent 
that  will  interfere  at  all  with  the  object 
sought  for.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think  me  very  self-asserting  in  the  way 
I  am  writing,  and  may  retort  on  me, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself."  ^on  n^ 

dear  reader,  if  I  be  so ;  ana  1  feel  that 
I  merit  the  replication ;  but  I  am  telling 
you  my  own  experience,  and  of  what  I 
found  useful  in  my  own  case,  as  I  started 
to  do.  It  is  laid  upon  my  mind  to 
write  as  I  am  writing. 

It  may  be  said,  here,  that  all  this 
mental  discipline  might  be  gone  through 
with,  without  coming  to  an  Institution 
of  this  kind,  and  the  same  result  ar- 
rived at  in  one^s  own  home ;  perhaps  it 
might  be ;  it  has  been  done  I  it  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  has 
failed  1  Change  of  scene,  avowal  of 
infirmity,  absence  from  the  cares  of 
business ;  and,  above  all,  the  obligation 
of  total  abstinence,  allied  with  all  these, 
are  great  aids,  and  are  all  to  be  found 
in  this  asylum.  There^  weakness  of 
character  and  want  of  self-command 
lead  into  snares ;  and  conscience  has  no 
fair  play  in  the  entanglements  that  sur- 
round one.  Here^  one^s  lot  is,  for  the 
time  at  least,  fixed ;  one  has  but  little 
to  fear,  nothing  to  work  for  but  one^s 
ultimate  cure ;  and,  above  all,  leisure  to 
think.  Ah  I  it  is  hard  to  take  the  back 
track  in  this  thing  in  the  city;  the 
strain  of  business,  the  attractions  of 
old  habits  and  fellowship,  are  yery 
strong  on  the  side  of  self-indulgenoe, 
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while  the  mind  itself  is  in  the  sick  con- 
dition I  haye  alhided  to.  Think  of  the 
retnm  to  business,  after  partially  re- 
covering from  the  reaction  of  a  spell  of 
intemperance — ^the  tangled  condition  of 
afiGedrs,  the  neglected  accumnlation  of 
work,  the  feeling  of  despondency,  and 
entire  inability  to  take  np  the  end  of 
the  chain  where  you  dropped  it,  the 
cold  chill  that  runs  down  your  back- 
bone as  the  attempt  is  made,  the  shak- 
ing hand,  the  hateful  feeling  of  self-dis- 
grace ; — and  the  remedy,  and  the  poi- 
son, next  door  I 

Here,  there  is  no  such  remedy,  and 
no  such  malarious  atmosphere  while 
your  real  cure  is  daily  progressing ;  and 
here,  you  will  find  the  difference  in  the 
result  to  that  of  all  previous  efforts. 

If  your  cure  be  not  real  up  here,  and 
you  again  fall,  after  the  remedial  treat- 
ment that  I  have  sketched  out  has  been 
pursued  to  its  apparent  end,  what  then  ? 
Is  there  no  hope?  Is  there  no  hope 
for  those  who  fall  again  and  again  ?  I 
answer  there  is  hope  just  so  long  as  the 
will  to  reform  lasts,  and  no  longer.  So 
long  as  the  will  to  practice  the  remedial 
course  is  present,  the  power  to  exercise 
the  will  may  bo  stimulated  and  culti- 
vated, and  the  same  course  is  always  at 
your  disposal.  Only  remember  that 
each  time  you  fall  now  you  get  weaker 
and  feebler !  you  are  not  like  Antseus ; 
Barth  is  not  your  Mother.  And  each 
time  you  are  felled  by  this  thing  you 
are  more  soiled  and  damaged  by  it,  and 
more  unfitted  for  a  higher  sphere  of 
manhood.  But  you  must  not  allow 
yourself  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  degradation  in  the  future.  Here, 
in  this  little  chamber,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  you  are  to  be 
alone  with  yourself^  to  make  an  intimate 
friend  of  your  own  individual  man- 
hood, undisguised,  as  it  really  exists; 
and,  what  do  you  find  ?  Thoughts,  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  wishes,  cravings  I 
Is  this  met  It  is  new,  strange,  wonder- ' 
ful  to  contemplate!  And  this  bodily 
personality,  has  it  the  power  to  control, 
to  fashion,  to  exhibit,  to  demonstrate 
this  me ;  and,— oh,  horror  of  horrors  ! 
*— to  desolate  and  destroy  and  consume 


it  all  f  Oh,  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
beauty  that  might  have  been,  that  may 
be !  Oh,  sublime  combination  of  ideas 
and  wishes  I  Oh,  ecstacy  and  wonder 
of  self^bscrvation  I  (Jod  in  heaven,  let 
me  never  lose  sight  of  myself  again ! 
Why  did  1  never  know  that  I  had  such 
an  inmate  in  my  body  before?  This 
room  shall  never  be  desolate  to  me  with 
this  companion.  Physical  suffering  and 
infirmity  need  not  interfere  with  this ; 
the  sense  of  its  possession  is  its  own 
enjoyment  Time  shall  not  hang  heavi- 
ly, for  I  can  always  retire  to  my  newly 
found  fiiend.  ^'  My  heart  is  glad,  and 
my  glory  rejoiceth,  my  flesh,  also,  8?iali 
rest  in  hopeJ*^ 

I  do  not  know  that  this  feeling  will 
come  to  you  at  first,  it  did  not  so  come 
to  me ;  it  gradually  stole  over  my  mind 
as,  step  by  step,  I  sought  an  undisguised 
acquaintance  with  myself.  Perhaps  you 
have  arrived  at  this  intimacy  before, 
but  I  think  not  Perhaps  this  feeling 
will  not  come  to  you  at  all.  To  me  it 
seepis  to  present  a  motive  that  I  have 
lacked  in  my  past  experience,  and  to 
throw  a  different  light  upon  my  life.  I 
can  see  now  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict going  on  in  me  all  the  timo,  be- 
tween my  spiritual  nature,  which  is  me, 
and  my  physical  nature,  which  contains 
and  demonstrates  me  ;  and  that  I  have 
ministered  to  my  physical  body,  so  that 
I  was  gradually  lapsing  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  animal.  Ecstatic 
thoughts,  that  would  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves,  would  seem  to  ally 
themselves  to  a  desire  for  physical 
stimulants  for  cooperation,  and  would 
then  die  an  unnatural  deatii,  and  leave 
me  nothing  but  the  animal  enjoyment. 
Now  these  thoughts  are  present  to  a 
perfect  and  overwhelming  extent,  with- 
out the  aid  of  stimulants,  in  a  some- 
what prostrated  condition  of  body,  and 
there  is  no  desire  for  any  artificial 
stimulants ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
absolute  loathing  to  connect  that  with 
them,  either  as  a  motor,  or  encourager. 

Certmnly,  this  is  a  point  where  I  have 
gone  wrong  before. 

The  thoughts  that  come  to  your  mind 
win  not,  however,  always  be  of  a  rerj 
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pfeaaant  character;  but  they  must  be 
met  and  followed  out  to  the  end 
whence  they  tend;  such  are  those 
thooghts  that  lead  you  to  Uie  fact  of 
the  humiliating  position  you  hold,  in 
having  made  it  desirable  for  you  to  oc- 
cupy this  room.  This  you  must  accept 
as  one  of  your  penalties,  giving  it  its 
proper  weight  in  your  mind,  and  no 
more.  The  expression  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  you  by  your  friends,  and 
their  manifestation  of  it  in  what  may 
seem  an  abrupt  and  unkind  manner — 
the  absence  of  attention  to  you  on  their 
part  by  not  writing  to  you  so  frequently 
as  you  expect,  and  a  thousand  other 
minor  things,  are  all  to  act  as  penalties. 
Dont  be  a  coward,  don't  be  discour- 
aged; you  know  you  are  right  now, 
and  not  fearing  any  humiliation  your- 
self, take  alb  of  it  on  yourself,  and  try 
to  ward  off  any,  even  the  very  least,  re- 
flection of  it  upon  others  who  do  not 
deserve  it 

There  is  one  great  lack  in  life  here 
that  will  manifest  itself  to  you  very 
soon  after  taking  up  your  residence,  and 
that  is  regular  occupation.  If  you  can 
remedy  that  by  bringing  some  employ- 
ment from  the  city  that  can  occupy 
your  time,  you  will  be  much  benefitted 
thereby.  Mere  amusement  or  patient 
idleness  is  very  demoralizing.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  want  to  stay  longer 
than  three  months ;  but  the  wishes  of 
one's  friends  should  be  seriously  regard- 
ed on  this  matter ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
h  not  well  to  remain  when  the  doing 
BO  becomes  irksome. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be 
asked,  what  is  your  rule  for  the  future  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  practice  "  total  absti- 
nence f  ^'  I  answer,  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  the  practice  of  "  total  abstinence  " 
the  security  on  which  I  shall  depend  in 
my  friture  life.*  There  are  many  reasons 

*  I  am  avare  that  here  I  lay  myeolf  open  to  b« 
misanderBtod,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  con  ren- 
der my  meanlitg  more  clear  by  saying  any  thing 
ftxrtb(»'  on  the  matter.  Wliat  I  want  to  conv«y  is, 
that  I  do  not  rogard  tho  practioo  of  total  absti- 
nent to  be  tho  reliance  npon  which  I  depend.  I 
C3n  foresee  drcumstanoes  In  which  tho  enforcement 
of  tiiat  practice  might  render  me  onpleasant  and 
objectionable  in  ftitnre  nodal  relationa ;  and  I  have 
no  wliii  to  be  turned  into  a  disagreeable  pillar  of 


why  total  abstinence.should  be  exp^ient 
for  a  once  intemperate  man;  and  a 
notable  one  is  that  it  makes  it  manifest 
to  others,  that  his  abandonment  of 
drinking  is  real;  another  may  be  the 
sense  of  security  that  it  gives  to  his 
friends,  to  whom  he  owes  all  the  repara- 
tion that  lies  in  his  power ;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  magnifying  the  importance 
of  the  practice  itself  as  the  only  salva- 
tion for  him  who  has  once  been  an 
inebriate,  as  theue  is  danger  in  placing 
exclusive  confidence  in  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  self-evident  fact,  that  if  a  man 
does  not  drink  he  cannot  get  drunk; 
but  I  do  not  see  the  same  evidence  in 
the  postulate  that  *'  if  a  man  who  has 
once  been  intemperate  again  drinks  at 
all,  he  frmst  drmk  to  e«ce»$P  The  latter 
is  entirely  a  compound  of  moral  weak- 
ness, which  weakens.  It  is  to  be  our 
effort  to  remedy^  not  succumb  to  the  eviL 
I  do  not  like  that  superstitious  awe 
of  what  is  termed  the  "  first  glass ; "  it 
does  nqt  seem  to  me  to  be  a  healthy 
symptom.  The  act  of  drinking  must 
not  be  ctmfounded  with  the  crime  of 
getting  drunk.  I  have  known  men 
who,  reforming  from  drinking,  clung  to 
this  idea  as  their  security,  who  are  now 
in  a  ten  times  worse  state  than  they 
were ;  and  I  know  men  who  show  that 
they  are  thoroughly  reformed,  who  yet 
drink  moderately  of  both  beer,  wine 
and  spirits.  For  myself,  if  I  practise 
total  abstinence,  it  will  be  because  I  fear 
the  effect  of  stimulants  upon  a  growing 
tendency  to  vertigo,  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  would  not  drink  a  glass  of  iced 
water  rapidly  when  in  a  very  heated 
state;  and  you,  my  reader,  you  must 
judge  in  this  matter  for  yourself    If 

Bait,  obnoxions  to  myself  and  distaeteftil  to  my 
friends. 

I  sincerely  wish  to  tnm  my  back  on  tho  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  and  walk  henceforth  with  the 
Abrahams  of  the  world  to  seek  a  better  and  nobler 
resting-place ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  hope,  with  them, 
to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  lor  me  on  my 
jonmey.  Amusement  and  cheerfalness  must  be 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  sterner  moralities,  and 
my  future  life  must  not  be  one  continual  moan 
over  past  errors ;  but  if  in  this  thing  of  drinking  I 
cannot  ezerciae  moderation,  then  better,  f&i  bettor, 
will  It  be  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  abstinence 
than  again  to  sink  into  ezoeaaes,  and,  as  I  feel  now, 
that  will  bo  done»  if  my  weakness  be  such  that  I 
oannot  ezordse  moderation. 
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you  feel  as  I  do,  the  pnctice  of  total  ward  to  in  jonr  fatoie  life,  I  am  diaap- 

abfitinence  will  come  to  you  of  its  own  pointed.     Ton  hare  not  come  to  tlie 

necessity,  if  it  be  necessary  for  yon;  sameconclosioDa  that  I  did,when  Ihad 

bat  if  yon  haye  not  some  better  con-  been  for  three  months  **  Anchored  off 

trolling  inflnence  than  that  to  look  for-  Binghamton." 


OUB   CAMPING-GBOUND. 

Thkbb  is  a  spot  where  plnmy  pines 

Adorn  the  sylyan  banks  of  Otter, 
Where  pigeons  £eed  among  the  Tines 

That  bend  above  the  limpid  water : 
Where  wood-ducks  breed  in  hollow  trees. 

And  hems  among  the  matted  sedges ; 
Where,  drifting  with  the  monntain-breeze, 

Float  satin  clonds  with  silTer  edges. 

And  there  the  bine  jay  makes  her  nest 

In  thickest  shade  of  water-beeches ; 
The  fish-hawk,  statue-like  in  rest. 

Keeps  guard  o'er  glassy  pools  and  reaches. 
The  trout  beneath  the  sedgy  brink 

Is  sharp  on  shipwrecked  flies  and  midges. 
The  red  deer  comes  in  search  of  drink, 

From  laurel  brake  or  woodland  ridges. 

And  on  the  stream  a  light  canoe 

Floats  like  a  freshly-fallen  feather— 
A  fairy  thing,  that  will  not  do 

For  broader  seas  or  stormy  weather. 
The  sides  no  thicker  than  the  shell 

Of  Ole  Bull's  cremona  fiddle— 
The  man  who  rides  it  will  do  well 

To  part  his  scalp-lock  in  the  middle. 

Beneath  a  hemlock  grim  and  dark 

Where  shrub  and  yine  are  intertwining. 
Our  shanty  stands,  with  roof  of  bark. 

On  which  the  cheerful  blaze  is  shining. 
The  smoke  ascends  in  spiral  ^rreatb, 

With  upward  curve  Uie  sparks  are  trending : 
The  coffee-kettle  sings  beneath 

Where  smoke  and  sparks  with  leaves  are  blending. 

We  had  our  day  of  youth  and  May, 

We  may  have  grown  a  trifle  sober ; 
But  life  may  reach  a  wintry  way. 

And  we  are  only  in  October  I  ; 
Then  here's  a  round  to  every  hound 

That  ran  his  deer  by  hill  or  hollow. 
And  every  man  who  watched  the  ground 

From  Barber  Rock  to  Firman  Fallow. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AND  THB  CONSTABLES; 

OB,  HOW  THB  BNQUSH  DBOYB  THB  BXILB8  FBOX  OBBSBT. 

[M.  Charlis  Hugo,  eldest  son  of  Yiotor  Hugo,  sends  us  the  following  narratiTe,  which 
we  have  translated  from  his  MSS.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  included  in  a  worlc  which 
be  proposes  to  publish,  and  which  has  excited  in  adrance  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Parisian 
literary  and  political  society.  This  paper  describes  the  manner  in  which  several  of  the  French 
exiles,  including  M.  Victor  Hago,  were  expelled  from  the  island  of  Jersey,  m  1866.  Aside 
from  its  intrinsic  interest,  it  is  a  dear  and  historical  record  of  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
Republicans  toward  their  political  Antichrist,  *'  M.  Bonaparte,"  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  the  unflinching  boldness  with  which  these  three  dosen  exiles  with- 
stood two  whole  empires.  This  resolute  courage  gives  respectability  to  the  amusing  bill- 
sticking tournament,  which  forms  so  important  a  portion  of  the  stoir,  and  to  the  almost 
equally  comical  scene  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  overcomes  three  constables  in  a  discussion 
on  human  rights  and  the  basis  of  law. — BdUor,} 


Ih  itself  conndered,  and  taken  alone, 
the  expulsion  (i.  «.,  of  Messrs.  Ribey- 
rolles,  Pianciani,  and  Thomas),  so  far, 
did  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of  M.  Bona- 
parte.* What  he  needed  was  not  mere- 
ly the  sending  away  of  three  of  the  pro- 
acribed.  He  wanted  to  crush  entirely 
the  nucleus  of  the  body  of  exiles  in 
Jersey. 

The  driving  out  of  the  island  of  the 
cntizena  RibeyroUes,  Pianciani,  and 
Thomas  left  a  yoid,  and  an  irreparable 
one,  in  that  number  of  the  exiles  who 
were  active  in  the  cause,  but  did  not 
by  any  means  annihilate  it,  and  did  not 
even  occasion  the  discontinuance  of 
their  joumaL  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  L^Eamme  could  c6ntinue  its  weekly 
publication,  while  themselves  residing 
elsewhere.  M.  RibeyroUes,  after  his  de- 
parture, sent  over  from  Guernsey  an 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  very 
next  number  of  VHomtM,  And  there 
were  devoted  friends  enough  left  in  the 
island  to  do  the  work  of  the  paper. 
The  printing  went  on,  the  office  con- 
tinued open,  and  the  paper  appeared 
r^ularly.  Thus  the  expulsion  had  not 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

But  K.  Bonaparte  had  calculated  all 

*  JV«le&y3Vttfu2afor.  H.  Charles  Hugo,  with  un- 
ftiHiig  pertinadty,  inrariably  snd  scmpulously  ap- 
plies to  Iiouii  Napoloon  tho  invidiouf  ^wiguation 
of  " MA^irfCTf  "Pcfunnrtf^** 


his  consequences.  He  knew  the  unity 
and  sympathy  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  that  to  strike  three  of  the  pro- 
scribed was  to  strike  all  of  them.  He 
knew  that  a  partial  expulsion,  even  a 
single  isolated  case,  would  be  taken  up 
by  their  whole  community,  and  that,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present  especially,  in 
view  of  such  an  enormous  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  exiles  in  Jersey,  who  had  so 
resolutely  seized  every  opportunity  for 
speaking  out,  could  not  do  so  on  the 
present  occasion  without  incurring  a 
l^;al  forfeiture  in  the  view  of  France 
and  of  the  Empire.  The  consequences 
of  the  step  had  been  maturely  consid- 
ered, also,  by  the  Anglo-French  Govern- 
ment.* 

Only  two  alternatives  were  possible. 
Either  the  proscribed  would  protest, 
and  thus  put  themselves  within  the 
power  of  the  Government,  or  they 
would  submit,  and  thus  surrender  their 
principles.  Either  of*  these  results 
would  be  satisfactory  to  M.  Bonaparte. 

[After  consultation,  the  exiles  deci- 
ded to  answer  this  blow  historically,  by 
public  protest,  rather  than  legally,  by 
proceedings  in  the  English  courts.  The 
three  exiles   accordingly  departed  on 

*  NoU  hy  Tratulaicr.  The  tcnn  "  Anglo-French  ** 
teeBM  to  be  need  by  H.  Hugo  at  a  aaroaetio  thnut 
at  the  eerrilhy  of  the  English  Ooremmeat  in  com- 
plying with  the  demands  of  the  Fk«noh  £tepexor 
about  the  proeciibed  repablieana. 
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Wednesday,  Oct.  16th,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  following  declaration,  drafted 
by  M.  Victor  ^ugo,  was  adopted :] 

DBCL1BATI09. 

Three  of  the  proecribed,— Ribeyrolles,  the 
fearless  snd  eloquent  writer,  PUneiani,  the 
generoas  represeotaiiTe  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  Thomas,  the  braTO  prisoner  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,— have  been  expelled  from  Jersej. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Who  appears  on 
the  surface  of  it  ?  The  English  Goremment. 
Who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  The  French  po- 
lice. It  is  the  band  of  Foucb6  in  the  glove 
of  Castlereagh.  The  eaup  d^Hai  has  made  a 
lodgment  within  the  liberties  of  England.  Eng- 
land has  advanced  to  the  point  of  proscribing 
the  proacribed.  One  step  more,  and  England 
will  become  an  appendix  to  the  French  Em- 
pire ;  Jersey,  a  eanUm  of  the  ammdutanetU 
of  Coutances. 

At  this  present  writing,  our  friends  have 
gone ;  the  act  of  expulsion  has  been  perfected. 
It  is  for  future  times  to  describe  this  deed. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  making  it  known. 
We  merely  take  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  it 

Leaving  the  violation  of  law  out  of  the  qnea- 
tion,  the  mere  violence  offered  to  our  persons 
would  only  cause  a  smile.  The  French  revo* 
Intion  is  assured.  The  French  Republic  is 
synonymous  with  Right.  The  future  is  inevi- 
table. Compared  with  these  facts,  what  do 
other  considerations  signify!  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  really  this  expulsion!  One  nu>re 
jevrel  on  the  broir  of  exile — one  more  rent  in 
our  country's  flag. 

But  we  mast  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood. 

QoTomment  of  England,  hear  what  we,  the 
proscribed  Frenchmen,  say  to  you :  M.  Bona- 
parte, your  **  powerful  and  cordial  ally,"  bos, 
in  fact,  no  legal  status  except  that  of  a  person 
under  indictment  and  waiting  trial  for  high 
treason.  For  four  years,  he  has  been  legally 
holden  to  answer  to  a  writ  of  summons  signed 
by  Hardouin,  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  De  la  Palme,  Pataiile,  Moreau  (de  la 
Seine,)  and  Caucby,  Judges ;  and  countersign- 
ed Renouard,  Procureur-g^neraL* 

M.  Bonaparte  took  an  oath  as  an  officer  of 
the  Republic,  and  perjured  himselC 

M.  Bonaparte  swore  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  destroyed  the  Constitution. 

M.  Bonaparte,  to  whom  all  the  laws  were 
confided,  has  violated  all  the  laws. 

*  Dacmsa :  In  virtue  of  Article48  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  tho  High  Court  of  Justice  declares  Louis 
Kapoleon  Bonaparte  indicted  for  the  cr\me  of  Ili^h 
Treason ;  convokes  the  National  Jury,  in  order  to 
proceed  at  onoe  to  trial ;  and  charges  the  connsellor 
Benonard  with  the  factions  of  Pnhlic  Minister 
near  the  High  Oonrt  Done  at  Paris,  December  2, 
ISftL 

(Signed)    HABX>ouiif,  Ac,  fto. 


M.  Bonaparte  has  imprisoned  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  who  are  by  law  inviolable, 
and  has  banished  thejudges. 

M.  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  avoid  answering 
the  summons  of  the  High  Court,  has  done  as  a 
malefactor  does  in  fighting  the  police— he  has 
committed  murder. 

H.  Bonaparie  has  killed  with  the  sword,  has 
exterminated  and  massacred  with  grapeshot  by 
day,  and  has  killed  with  musket-shot  by  night 

M.  Bonaparte  has  guillotined  Colsinier,  Ci- 
raise  and  Chariet,  for  having  offered  to  assist 
in  serving  the  mandate  of  the  Court  by  force. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  suborned  soldiers,  suborn- 
ed civil  officials,  suborned  magistrates. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  stolen  the  property  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  gave  him  his  life. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  sequestrated,  pillaged, 
confiscated.  He  has  terrorized  consciences 
and  ruined  families. 

M.  Bonaparte  has  proscribed,  banished, 
driven  out,  expelled,  transported  to  Africa, 
transported  to  Cayenne,  transported  into  exile, 
forty  thousand  citizens,  among  whom  are  those 
who  sign  this  declaration. 

High  treason,  false  swearing,  violation  of 
oaths,  subornation  of  officials,  unlawful  ban- 
ishment, spoliation,  theft,  murder— all  these 
are  statutory  crimes  by  aU  codes,  among  aU 
nations.  They  are  punishable  in  Eugland  by 
death  on  the  scaffold ;  and  are  punishable  in 
France,  although  the  Republic  abolished  the 
penalties  of  death  and  of  the  galleys.  The 
Chvr  {fAssiaet  is  still  waiting  for  M.  Bona- 
parte. What  cotemporary  history  says  to  him 
to-day  is  this:  ** Prisoner,  stand  up."  The 
hangman  of  the  French  ]>eop1e,  the  ally  of  the 
English  Crovernment,  is  one  and  the  same 
Crime-Emperor. 

Such  is  our  address  to  yon,  (Government  of 
England.  It  is  what  we  said  yesterday,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  Press  with  us. 
It  is  what  we  shall  say  to-morrow,  and  posteri- 
ty will  unanimously  join  us  in  saying  it.  It 
is  what  we  shall  say  forever — ^we  who  have  but 
one  soul,  the  truth ;  and  but  one  word,  justice. 

And  now,  expel  us  too  I 

JasssT,  October  17th,  1855. 

This  declaration  was  i^aced  in  the 
printing-office,  and  during  the  day  was 
signed  by  the  twenty-seyen  exiles,  whose 
names  follow : 

Victor  Hugo,  J.  Cahaigne,  Fulbert 
Martin,  advocate ;  Col.  Sandor  Teleld, 
£.  Beauyais,  Bonnet-Dnyerdier,  Eesler, 
Arsene  Hayes,  Albert  Barbieax,  Boumil- 
hac,  advocate,  A.  C.  Wiesener,  ex-officer 
in  the  Austrian  seryice,  Qomet  senior^ 
Charles  Hugo,  J.  B.  Aniiel  (of  PAri^ge), 
Francois- Victor  Hugo,  E.  Talery,  Theo- 
phile  Gu6rin,  Francis  Zychon,  B.  CoHn, 
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Edouard  Collet,  Koziell,  V.  Vincent,  A. 
Pnisecki,  GiuBeppe  Bancan,  Lefebvre, 
Barbier,  M.D.,  II.  Pr^verand  (of  Allier, 
condemned  to  death  on  the  2d  Decem- 
ber). 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  Messrs.  Amiel 
and  Charles  Ilugo  posted  copies  of  this 
declaration,  signed  with  these  twenty- 
seven  names,  on  the  walls  all  about  the 
town,  in  the  same  places  where  could 
still  be  seen  traces  of  the  placards  of 
the  Bonapartist  police.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Constable  Lequesne  sent  to  the 
printing-office  and  bouglit  twelve 
copies  of  the  Declaration.  The  comr 
mander  of  the  Ariel  ship-of-war,  also 
sent  and  bought  ten  copies. 

The  Revolution  had  not  been  slow 
with  its  answer  to  the  new  coup  d'etat 
of  Bonaparte.  On  the  16th,  three  of 
the  proscribed  had  been  ordered  to 
leave,  on  the  17th  they  left,  and  on  the 
18th  twenty-seven  of  their  brethren  in 
exile  demanded  to  be  sent  after  them. 
Nine  other  signatures  of  proscribed 
persons  were  almost  immediately  added 
to  the  twenty-seven.  [Still  oliiers  ar- 
rived within  a  few  days  from  London, 
and  letters  of  adhesion  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Victor  Schoelcher,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  other  exiles.  M.  Louis  Blanc^s 
letter  was  as  follows :] 

"To  TBS  EoiTOR-iN-dnir  or  thb  Jbrsit 
ImforUal  .*— Sir  :  In  speaking  of  the  French 
refugees,  yoo  ssiy  that  I  am  *  ashamed  of  their 
excesses ; '  and  you  cite  in  proof,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  little  pamphlet  by  me,  containing 
flome  obaerrations  on  the  manifesto  of  Kos^ 
iDtb,  Lcdni-RoUni,  and  Uazzioi.  As  I  cannot 
beliere  yoa  have  read  the  pamphlet  which  you 
thus  mention,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  excesses  have  of  late 
really  been  committed.  All  manner  of  devices 
have  beeo  borrowed  from  the  strategy  of  the 
passions  in  order  to  excite  against  gnests  of 
England  such  feelings  of  anger  as  might  r&- 
tolt  in  blind  violence.  Certain  parties  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  delirium  of  anger 
■  against  a  letter,  of  which  they  knew  only  some 
passages,  and  those  misunderstood,  and  some 
words  ingcnioasly  detached  from  their  con- 
text. Where  reason  only  should  have  spoken, 
hate  alone  bos  been  allowed  to  speak;  men 
have  been  condemned  without  being  permitted 
to  defend  themselves;  arbitrary  power -has 
besD  Qsed  against  them  instead  of  legal  pro- 
csediogs,  in  a  country  which  vaimta  its  devo- 


tion to  laws;  and  this  power,  following  upon 
the  hecU  of  a  riot,  took  that  occasion  to  pro- 
scribe men  already  proscribed. 

Such  things,  sir,  are  indeed  *  excesses'  of 
which  I  should  be  *  ashamed,'  if  I  were  an 
Englishman ;  and  which  I  deplore,  as  a  man 
of  honor.  But  they  have  not  been  committed, 
80  far  as  I  know  by  my  companions  in  exile, 
but  against  them.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
permit  me  publicly  to  add  my  own  protest  to 
theirs. 

(Signed)  Louis  Buura" 

October  2Y,  1855. 

At  the  critical  point  which  our  nar- 
rative has  now  reached,  and  before  re- 
citing the  events  which  followed  tht 
Declaration,  in  order  to  show  fully  the 
significance  of  that  formal  defiance,  and 
to  explain  fully  the  entirely  novel  situa- 
tion into  which  it  threw  the  British 
authorities,  we  recapitulate  briefly  the 
facts  which  have  been  stated : 

After  the  2d  of  December,  a  group 
of  men  driven  out  of  their  own  country, 
established  themselves  in  Jersey  as  a 
peaceable  colony,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  laws.  Those  men,  pro- 
scribed, and  at  the  same  time  resident* 
of  Jersey  and  citizens  of  France,  pro- 
ceeded, in  obedience  to  their  conacienoe, 
their  honor,  their  religion,  according  to 
their  right  and  their  duty,  to  contend 
by  all  lawful  and  legitimate  means,  by 
speech,  by  the  press,  and  by  public 
meetings,  against  the  traitor  who  had 
overturned  the  Constitution  of  their 
country. 

M.  Bonaparte  considered  the  proximo 
ity  and  the  teachings  of  these  men  aa 
affiront  and  a  danger  to  his  Empire.  Ho 
accordingly  became  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  concert  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
decided  upon  expelling  them ;  and  onljr 
waited  for  a  pretext. 

The  cause  of  the  act  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  pretext  no  less  so.  A  let- 
ter to  the  Queen  of  England,  read  and 
published  at  a  meeting  in  London,  and 
printed  twenty  days  afterwards,  with- 
out comment,  on  the  second  page  of 
L^Homme^  is  "caught  flying,"  by  the 
Bonapartist  police.  A  meeting  is  in 
consequence  called,  at  which,  and  by 
means  of  handbills,  declamation  and 
other  manoeuvres,  a  community  fanati- 
cally loyal  is  stirred  up  to  the  point  of 
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insistiiig  upon  the  sapproBsion  of  the 
paper.  This  demand  the  military  au- 
thorities choose  to  interpret  as  best  suits 
their  own  purposes,  and  they  proceed 
to  order,  not  the  suppression  of  VHom- 
AM,  which  continued  to  appear,  but  the 
expulsion  of  its  editor,  publisher  and 
salesman.  There  are  laws  in  Jersey; 
there  is  a  Constitution  in  England. 
The  military  authorities  regarded  neith- 
er the  local  franchises  nor  the  British 
charter.  They  reckoned  as  so  much 
straw  the  court  and  legislature  of  the 
Island,  tbey  trod  under  foot  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  and  deliberately  and 
publicly  perpetrated  a  coup  d'etat 
against  Jersey,  a  eoup  d'etat  against  Eng- 
land, and  then  respectfully  submitted  it 
for  endorsement  to  the  eoup  detat  of 
France.  The  three  proscribed  persons 
who  were  thus  banished,  departed  ac- 
cordingly. Thirty-six  more  of  the  pro- 
scribed hereupon  lifted  up  their  yoice. 
The  smoke  of  the  steamer  which  carried 
off  their  friends  had  not  laded  from  the 
horizon, — her  wake  had  not  disappear- 
ed fri>m  the  sea,  before  these  thirty-six 
arose  in  their  harbor  of  refhge  and 
cried  out,  **  Banish  us  also  I "  and  then 
awaited  the  answer  to  their  defiance, 
with  their  faces  turned  not  toward  Eng- 
land, but  toward  Bonaparte. 

Wliat  then  had  they  said  to  the  Eng- 
lish GoTemment  ?  It  was  easy  for  them 
to  discern  the  real  cause  of  the  expul- 
sion, and  to  strip  away  the  pretext. 
They  knew  that  behind  this  act  was  not 
the  outraged  dignity  of  the  Queen,  but 
the  humiliation  and  fear  of  M.  Bona- 
parte, who  found  himself  accused  and 
attacked  in  form  before  Europe  and  his- 
tory. The  eoup  detat,  establishing  itself 
in  Jersey,  hoisted  the  flag  of  **  The  Deli- 
cacy of  Victoria."  The  exiles  tore  this 
down  and  raised  into  its  place  "  The 
Crime  of  Bonaparte."  The  2d  of  De- 
cember held  up  an  equirocating  claim 
which  the  Declaration  dragged  away. 

The  question  had  thus  changed.  The 
English  Qoyemment  must  unmask  it- 
sel£  It  must  expel  the  rest  of  us,  this 
time,  for  the  reason  that  IL  Bonaparte 


understands  how  to  make  his  crime  as 
much  respected  as  the  prerogatiye  of 
the  Queen ;  because  the  oath  he  vio- 
lated demands  it ;  because  the  trap  he 
set  requires  it ;  because  the  murders  he 
perpetrated  call  for  it.  The  English 
€k>yemment  must  needs  expel  us,  be- 
cause M.  Bonaparte  dispersed  the  As- 
sembly ;  because  he  drove  out  the  ma- 
gistrates; because  he  banished  sixty 
thousand  citizens;  because  he  pro- 
scribed us. 

By  expelling  our  friends,  the  English 
Government  had  put  the  men  of  the 
proscription  to  the  necessity  of  declar- 
ing themselves.  The  Declaration,  in  itp 
turn,  imposed  upon  ihe  Government 
the  same  necessity.  Either  the  Zd  of 
December  would  now  come  into  plain 
sight,  in  which  case  M.  Bonaparte 
would  betray  himself,  or  it  would  re- 
main hidden  behind  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  case  M.  Bonaparte  was 
defeated.  Either  of  these  results  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration. 

The  signers,  therefore,  kept  on  post- 
ing up  copies  of  their  manifesto,  while 
the  Bonapartbt  police  tried  in  vain  to 
efface  them.  As  fast  as  one  handbill 
disappeared,  another  was  put  in  its 
place.  About  three  hundred  copies  of 
the  Declaration  were  thus  in  succession 
put  up  on  the  walls  about  St  H^liers. 

A  number  of  the  proscribed  under- 
took the  special  oversight  of  this  post- 
ing business,  or  even  put  up  the  bills 
with  their  own  hands.  For  three  days, 
M.  Barbieux  attended  to  keeping  the 
Declaration  on  the  walls  of  Havre  des 
Pas.  In  the  town  itself,  others  of  them 
went  round  with  the  public  bill-poster, 
and  waited  to  see  that  every  successive 
bill  should  dry  well  to  the  wall,  so  as 
to  become  harder  to  detach. 

The  police,  upon  this,  used  sticks  and 
knives  to  erase  the  Declaration,  taking 
particular  pains  to  expunge  the  decree 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Many  of 
the  handbills  were  rubbed  over  with 
mud.  Often,  where  a  comer  of  the 
paper  had  been  prevented  from  adher- 
ing closely  by  the  roughness  of  the  wall, 
it  wai  torn  away  as  far  as  it  would 
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oome.  To  other  caaes,  the  Declaration 
was  defaced  by  blows.  To  baffle  the 
police,  and  give  the  handbills  time  to 
dry  on  thorooghly,  tbe  plan  was  adopt- 
ed of  having  them  posted  in  the  night. 
Bat  88  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  were 
ererywhere  partly  torn  down,  or  entire- 
ly disfignred  and  soiled  by  the  police 
agentiw  There  was  thns,  daring  several 
nights,  a  mysterions  straggle  between 
the  police  of  M.  Bonaparte  and  the 
dgners  of  the  Declaration,  acting  as 
bill-posterB. 

The  Bonapartist  managers  thos  again 
Tiolated  a  right  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  island — the  right  of  posting 
handbills;  althoagh  this  mere  contra- 
Teatton  of  law  was  not  to  be  safficient 
for  the  porpoees  of  the  eoup  d'etat. 

In  contrast  with  this  conduct,  while 
the  Declaration  had  thus  been  eyery- 
where  erased  by  the  police  of  the  2d 
December,  all  the  handbills  announcing 
the  meeting  called  against  the  pro- 
scribed had  been  ontoached,  and  per- 
haps despised,  by  the  latter. 

One  Englishman,  a  Mr.  R,  indignant 
at  the  operations  of  the  police,  went  to 
work  himself  to  post  copies  of  the  Dec- 
liration.  He  went  all  oyer  the  town 
tad  the  country  round  it,  paste-pot  in 
hsnd.  He  posted  the  Declaration  on 
walls,  gates,  and  eyen  on  trees.  He 
went  to  8t  Ouen,  to  St  Pierre,  to  La 
Trinity ;  and  even  on  the  ends  of 
points,  and  on  the  cliffs  along  the  coast, 
he  posted  up  the  manifesto  of  the  pro- 
scribed thirty-six.  Nor  was  he  the  only 
idander  who  aided  in  giying  publicity 
to  the  Declaration.  From  the  first  day 
of  its  appearance,  the  druggist  had 
placed  a  copy  of  it  on  the  window  of 
his  shop. 

VEamms  of  October  24th,  had  con- 
tained the  Declaration.  The  publica- 
tion office  of  the  paper  had  remained 
open,  and  the  journal  and  the  Declara- 
ti(m  had  both  been  sold  there.  The 
place  of  11  Thomas  had  been  kept  fill- 
ed, the  proscribed  taking  turns  in  at- 
tending the  little  shop  in  Oolombier 
street'  The  wife  of  one  of  the  signers 
had  acted  as  saleswoman  for  a  whole 
day,  and  the  four  signers  Dayeidier, 


Kesler,  Amiel,  and  Talery,  staid  there 
all  the  time. 

The  Bonapartist  managers,  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  a  line  of  conduct  so 
calm  and  dignified  on  the  part  of  the 
proscribed)  confined  themselyes  to 
threats  of  personal  yiolence ;  and  Mad- 
ame L.,  who  kept  a  bookstore  in  Pier- 
son  Place,  adyised  one  of  the  proscribed 
to  go  armed  with  a  cane.  But  this  bul- 
lying had  no  effect,  anless  it  was  to 
cause  the  proscribed  to  show  themselyes 
oftener  on  the  streets  and  public  places. 
The  Ariel  continued  her  trips  between 
Granyille  and  Jersey,  and  was  often  seen 
in  the  port  of  St  Hdliers. 

From  the  17th  to  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  English  Goyemment  was  silent, 
and  an  entire  week  thus  went  by.  This 
silence  for  nine  whole  days  made  us,  for 
the  moment,  belieye  that  tlie  matter 
would  rest  there.  "  What  do  you  want 
done  to  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Vickery,  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  island  ;  **  you 
have  already  written  a  page  of  history." 
And  in  the  town,  generally,  it  was  be- 
lieyed  that  the  affair  was  ended. 

What  was  the  real  meaning  of  this 
delay  ?  Why  this  entire  silence  of  the 
English  Goyemment  Arom  Thursday, 
the  17th,  to  Friday,  the  28th  ?  Why  f 
From  all  appearances,  the  reason  was 
this :  The  Goyemor  of  Jersey  had  to 
wait  long  enough  to  receiye  orders  from 
London;  and  the  British  Goyemment 
long  enough  to  receiye  orders  from  Paris. 
The  packet  from  Jersey  to  Southampton 
could  not  haye  carried  the  Declaration 
oyer  before  Friday  morning.  The  Cabi- 
net of  St  James  could  not  haye  receiyed 
it  before  Saturday.  Postal  communica- 
tion being  interrupted  on  Sunday,  and 
it  being  difficult  to  submit  so  long  a 
document  by  telegraph,*  it  was,  doubt- 
less, not  until  Monday  that  the  Declara- 
tion was  sent  from  London.  It  would 
not  reach  Paris  until  Tuesday.  M.  Bo- 
naparte would  naturally  take  his  own 
time  in  the  matter,  and  in  that  case  the 
imperial  deliberations  must  be  allowed 

*  iyote  5y  TranAaivr,  Thiff  link  in  H.  Hvgo^ 
argmnent  has  Utile  strength  to  ue  this  tide  the 
Atlantic,  whore  it  Is  nothing  to  transmit  doonments 
of  twenty  timet  the  length  ton  times  the  dlstanoe* 
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at  least  twenty-four  hours,  from  Tues- 
day to  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday 
then,  the  telegraph  was  at  work,  and 
the  English  Ministry  received  the  order 
for  expulsion,  which  left  again  that 
same  eyening  for  Jersey,  where  it  ar- 
rived Thursday  the  25th,  being  such  as 
it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  send 
to  the  island  by  telegraph.  These  are 
only  conjectures,  but  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  their  probabil- 
ity. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  on 
Friday,  the  26th,  the  news  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  printed 
in  the  Moniteur,  while  it  was  not  noti- 
fied to  him  until  the  27th. 

On  the  25th,  the  constable  of  St. 
H61iers  sent  for  Mr.  Asplet,  the  caiU- 
nitfr,*  and  required  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  posting  up  of  the  Declaration.  Mr. 
Asplet  replied  that  the  thiog  was  not 
in  his  power. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  several 
of  the  proscribed  were  at  the  eqfe^  when 
they  were  tbld  that  the  constable  of 
St.  Hollers  had  visited  the  residence  of 
citizen  AmieL  The  idea  of  expulsion 
had  already -so  far  dropped  out  of  the 
minds  of  most  people,  that  nobody  sup- 
posed this  visit  from  the  officer  referred 
to  any  thing  except  the  handbills, 
which  he  wanted  to  have  discontinued ; 
and  in  the  putting  up  of  these  about 
the  walls  of  the  town,  citizens  Amid 
and  Charles  Hugo  had  taken  an  active 
part,  in  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  all 
men. 

An  instant  afterwards  others  of  the 
proscribed  came  in,  saying,  "  Ami  el  is 
expelled  1 "  Then  M.  Beauvais  loUow- 
ed,  saying,  "I  have  just  received  an 
order  to  leave  the  island.  M.  Lequcsne 
came  to  my  house,  and  asked  to  speak 
to  M.  Beauvais.  *  It  is  with  him,'  I  re- 
plied, 'that  you  have  the  honor  of 
speaking.'  He  then  notified  me  of  the 
order  to  leave  the  island  between  this 
and  November  2d.  He  went  on  to  ask 
if  there  were  not  others  of  the  pro^ 
scribed  at  my  house,  doubtless  in  order 
to  give  them  a  similar  order,  and  I  an- 

*  A  looal  mnnidpal  of&olal.    {TYanOator.) 


swered,  *KoJ     He  had  a  list  in  his 
hand." 

There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt 
The  measure  was  general,  and  applied 
to  all  the  signers. 

A  policeman  had  been  detailed  to 
obtain  the  addresses  of  those  who  w^re 
to  be  expelled.  He  was  one  of  the 
policemen  who  had  been  so  honprably 
efficient  at  the  time  of  the  attempt  to 
make  the  threatened  attack  on  the 
printing-office.  This  man  knew  by 
sight,  though  not  by  name,  the  elder  H. 
Qomet,  one  of  the  proscribed,  with 
whom  be  had  exchanged  some  cordial 
expressions  on  that  evening  of  danger. 

This  policeman  came  to  the  printing- 
office  to  get  the  addresses  he  wanted, 
and  found  the  elder  Gomet  th^e  alone. 

"  Could  you  ^ve  me,"  said  the  po- 
liceman, '^  IJie  addresses  of  your  fii^ds, 
whose  names  are  on  this  list  ? " 

^'I  do  not  know  them,"  answered 
citizen  Qomet 

"  What  am  I  to  do  i "  replied  the 
policeman.  **I  don't  know  where  to 
look  for  them." 

*' Let's  see  your  list,"  said  citizen 
Gomet  He  glanced  through  it,  and 
then  observed,  '^  Ah,  there  is  the  name 
of  one  person  whom  I  know,  and  whose 
address  I  can  give  you."  And  he  point- 
ed to  his  own  name. 

*•  Gomet,  senior,"  said  the  policeman; 
**  and  where  does  he  live  ? " 

"Exactly  here,"  answered  citizen 
Gomet 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?  I  will  give  him 
the  order  I  have  for  him." 

"He  is  here.  You  are  speaking  to 
him." 

The  policeman  was  strack  dumb  for  a 
moment,  then  exclaimed, 

"What  I    You  Gomet?" 

"I  am,"  said  the  exile,  and  con- 
tinued. "  I  know  what  you  have  come 
for.  They  have  expelled  me.  Very 
well,  I  will  go.  I  acknowledge  the 
service  of  your  order." 

Mr.  constable  Lequesne  and  his 
officers  called  on  the  exile  Cahaigne  fire 
or  six  times  without  finding  him  at 
home,  and  then  resolved  to  call  at  M. 
Delepine^B,  where  he  took  his  meals. 
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"  Mr.  Cahaigne  is  not  here,"  said  Ma- 
dame Delepine,  dryly. 

''Will  he  be  here  to-day,  Madam  ? " 

'^Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not." 

They  went  away  and  set  a  watch  for 
tkek  man.  At  the  end  of  a  meal,  finally, 
M.  Cahaigne  was  told  that  two  persons 
wished  to  see  him.  They  were  shown 
in,  and  after  having  put  to  M.  Cahaigne 
the  usual  questions  about  his  identity, 
the  Goyernor^s  order  was  announced  to 
him. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  f "  asked  citizen 
Cahaigne  of  the  speaker. 

"My  name  is  Biaulx.    I  am  a  cerUa- 

"  Haye  you  a  written  order  to  show 
me?" 

"No,  Monsieur." 

"But  I  hare  no  guarantee  that  your 
message  is  genuine.  8h6w  me  a  written 
ofdor." 

"Monsieur,  it  is  not  customary." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  military  au- 
thorities did  not  intend  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  they  were  expell- 
ing in  violation  of  all  law,  any  docu- 
ment which  might  become  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

The  esUe  Lefebvre,  knowing  that  his 
name  figured  on  the  list,  and  having 
decided  to  leaye  the  island  without  be- 
ing served  with  a  sunmions,  refused  to 
receive  the  messenger  of  the  authorities 
at  his  house,  and  formally  prohibited 
the  miUnieT  Dujardin  firom  entering  his 
doors. 

While  these  assistants  were  thus  do- 
ing Uieir  duty,  M.  Lequesne  himself 
visited  the  residences  of  several  of  the 
exUes,  and  among  others  that  of  Dr. 
Barbier. 

"I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you,"  he 
said  to  the  Doctor,  **that  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  firom  His  Excellency, 
the  Lieatenant-€k)yemor,  you  can  no 
longer  remain  in  Jersey.  Nothing  could 
be  more  painM  to  me  than  to  be 
•Uiged  to  deliver  such  an  order  to  a 
pecBon  like  yomrsdf." 

T^  Doct(Hr  had,  in  fsct,  a  considera- 
ble practice  in  the  island,  and  his  de- 
pvtoie  would  leave  an  irreparable  void. 
The  constable  had  a  list  of  names  in 


his  hand,  which  the  Doctor  asked  leave 
to  read,  and  on  the  constable's  assent- 
^&  ^^  glanced  through  it. 

*^I  am  astonished,"  he  remarked  to 
the  constable,  "  not  to  see  in  this  list 
certain  names  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  very  first " 

"  You  mean  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
sons,"  interrupted  the  constable.  "It 
is  not  my  dutj  to  serve  the  order  on 
them ;  they  are  outside  of  my  paziah. 
They  are  in  the  constable's  of  St  Clem- 
ent" 

And  sure  enough,  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 27th,  about  10  a.  it,  ^ree  men  rang 
at  the  door  on  the  Marine  TerracI,  and 
asked  to  see  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
two  sons.  M.  Hugo  himself  came  to 
the  door. 

"  To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to 
speak  ? "  he  asked  of  the  first  of  the  three. 

"  I  am  the  constable  of  St  Clement" 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  insisted  on  mak- 
ing this  officer  thus  spedfy  his  author- 
ity, although  the  person  of  M.  Leneveu 
was  not  unknown  to  him.  The  con- 
stable of  St  Clement  had  called  at  the 
Marine  Terrace  once  before,  to  ask  citi- 
zen Victor  Hugo  to  subscribe  to  the 
"  Patriotic  Fund,"  which  he  had  done 
with  pleasure.  The  constable  contin- 
ued: 

**  M.  Victor  Hugo,  I  am  directed  by 
His  Eicell^cy,  the  Governor  of  Jersey, 
to  say  to  you  that  in  consequence  of  a 
royal  order,  you  can  no  longer  remain  in 
the  island,  and  that  you  are  given  until 
the  2d  November  next  to  quit  it  The 
reason  for  this  action  respecting  you  is, 
your  having  signed  the  "  Declaration  " 
which  has  been  posted  in  the  streets  of 
St.  H^liers,  and  published  in  the  joui^ 
nal  VHomrM^ 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur." 

The  constable  then  made  the  same 
communication  in  the  same  terms  to 
citizens  Charles  Hugo  and  F.  V.  Hugo, 
who  gave  him  the  same  answer. 
-^  Citizen  Victor  Hugo  asked  the  con- 
stable if  he  could  leave  a  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  English  Government  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative  by  M. 
Leneveu,  who  said  it  was  not  custom- 
ary, citizen  Victor  Hugo  replied : 
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**  I  formally  declare  that  we,  the  pro- 
BCiibed,  sign  and  publish  what  we 
write,  and  that  the  English  Goyemment 
hides  what  it  writes." 

After  having  done  their  duty,  the 
constable  and  the  two  officers  had  seat- 
ed themselyes. 

M.  "Victor  Hago  resumed : 

"  It  is  very  necessa-y,  Monsieur,  that 
you  should  understand  all  the  bearings 
of  the  act  which  you  have  just  per* 
formed — ^with  much  civility,  I  would 
add,  and  with  an  accuracy  in  point  of 
form  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge. I  do  not  hold  you  responsi- 
ble f<fr  the  act,  nor  do  I  ask  your  opin- 
ion of  it  I  am  sure  that  in  your  own 
hearts  you  are  indignant  and  hurt  at 
what  you  have  to-day  been  required  by 
the  military  authorities  to  do." 

The  three  officials  were  silent,  and 
hung  down  their  heads.  Citizen  Victor 
Hugo  continued : 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  sentiments — ^your 
silence  sufficiently  expresses  them. 
There  is  a  bridge  between  the  con- 
sciences of  honorable  men,  over  which 
their  thoughts  can  communicate  with- 
out needing  to  be  spoken  out  of  their 
mouths.  But  I  repeat,  it  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  that  you  should  ren- 
der an  account  for  the  act  in  which  you 
consider  yourselves  constrained  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting.  Mr.  constable  of 
St.  Clement,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
L^islature  of  the  island.  You  were 
elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  your  fel- 
low citizens.  You  are  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  Jersey.  What  would 
you  say,  if  the  military  Governor 
should  send  his  soldiers  in  the  night  to 
arrest  you  in  your  bed,  should  fling  you 
into  prison,  should  destroy  in  your 
hands  the  authority  with  which  you 
have  been  invested,  and  should  treat 
you,  a  representative  of  the  people,  as  if 
you  were  the  basest  of  malefactors! 
What  would  you  say  if  he  should  do 
the  like  to  all  your  colleagues  t  But 
this  is  not  all.  Suppose  that,  in  view 
of  this  violation  of  law,  the  judges  of 
your  royal  court  should  meet  and  make 
a  decree  declaring  that  the  Qovemor 
stood  accused  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 


son, and  that  on  this  the  Governor 
should  send  a  squad  of  soldiers,  who 
should  drive  the  judges  from  the  bench, 
in  the  midst  of  their  solemn  delibera- 
tions. Suppose,  further,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings,  the  good 
citizens  of  your  island  should  assem- 
ble in  the  streets,  take  arms,  make 
barricades,  and  organize,  in  order  to 
resist  such  violence  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  that  on  this  the  Governor 
should  cause  them  to  be  mowed  down 
with  grape  from  the  fort.  Still  more, 
suppose  he  massacred  women,  babies, 
old  men,  inoffensive  and  unarmed  pas- 
sengers, during  a  whole  day,  blew  down 
doors  with  cannon,  emptied  shops  by 
firing  grape  through  them,  and  had  citi- 
zens bayoneted  to  death  in  their  bods. 
If  the  Governor  of  Jersey  had  done 
this,  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

The  constable  of  St  C16ment  had 
listened  to  these  remarks  in  the  most 
profound  silence  and  with  visible  em- 
barrassment, and  in  response  to  the  ffnal 
question,  he  remained  mute.  Citisen 
Victor  Hugo  repeated  hb  inquiry. 

"What  would  you  say.  Monsieur? 
Answer  me  I " 

"  I  should  say,"  answered  M.  Leneveu, 
"  that  the  Governor  was  wrong." 

"Pardon  me.  Monsieur;  let  us  con- 
sider a  moment  the  meaning  of  words. 
You  meet  me  in  the  street  and  salute 
me,  and  I  do  not  return  your  salute. 
You  go  home  and  say, '  M.  Victor  Hugo 
refused  to  return  my  salute.  He  was 
wrong.'  Very  well.  Now,  a  son  stran- 
gles his  mother.  Do  you  confine  your- 
self to  saying  that  he  was  wrong  t  Do 
you  not  term  him  a  criminal  ?  Now  I 
ask  you  if  the  man  who  murders  Lib- 
erty, who  cuts  the  throats  of  a  people, 
— if  he  is  not  a  parricide  ?  Does  he  not 
conmiit  a  crime  ?    Answer  me  I " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  he  commits  a  crime,** 
said  the  constable. 

**I  note  your  answer,  M.  constable, 
and  now  to  proceed.  Having  suffered 
the  violation  of  your  official  character 
as  representative  of  the  people,  driven 
firom  your  seat,  imprisoned,  and  then 
exiled,  you  take  refuge  in  a  country 
which  believes  itself  free,  and  boasts  it- 
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self  to  be  so.  There,  your  first  act  is, 
to  make  pablic  the  crime  which  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  you,  and  io  post 
upon  the  walls  the  decree  of  your  court 
of  jostice,  declaring  your  Qoyemor 
tmder  indictment  for  high  treason. 
Tour  first  act  is  to  proclaim  to  all 
fiTonnd  you,  and  so  far  as  is  in  your 
power,  to  all  the  world,  the  monstrous 
ofience  of  which  your  person,  your  fam- 
ily, your  liberty,  your  rights,  your  coun- 
tiy,  have  been  the  yictims.  In  doing 
thia,  Mr.  constable,  do  you  not  exercise 
t  right  ?  Nay,  more,  do  you  not  fulfil 
aduty?" 

The  constable  tried  to  eyade  answer- 
ing this  farther  question,  by  murmuring 
that  he  had  not  come  to  discuss  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  but  only  to  exe- 
cute them.  But  citizen  Victor  Hugo 
insisted. 

^  We  are  at  this  moment  enacting  a 
ptge  of  history,  Mr.  constable.  My 
two  sons  here  and  myself  are  three  his- 
torians. This  conyersation  will  be  re- 
peated some  day.  80  answer  me.  In 
protesting  against  such  a  crime,  would 
70a  not  be  exercising  your  rights  and 
doing  your  duty  ?  " 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Well,  then,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  Gk>yenunent  which,  in  consequence 
of  your  haying  performed  this  sacred 
datf)  should  order  you  to  leay^  the 
country  through  a  magistrate  directed 
to  serye  you  as  you  haye  to-day  senred 
me !  WTiat  would  you  think  of  a  goy- 
emment  which  should  persecute  you 
tnd  proscribe  you  and  banish  you,  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
yery  fulfilment  of  your  duty  ?  Would 
you  not  consider  that  that  goyemment 
hid  fisdlen  into  the  yery  lowest  depths 
of  shame  ? 

^  But  on  this  point,  Monsieur,  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  your  silence.  Tou  three  are 
honorable  men.  I  know  without  your 
9>eaking  what  the  answer  of  your  con- 
sciences is." 

One  of  the  constable's  assistants  here 
bashfully  hazarded  an  obseryation : 

'^  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo,"  said  he, 
**  there  are  other  things  in  your  Declara- 
tion beside  the  crimes  of  the  Emperor." 


*^  You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur;  and  to 
conyince  you  of  it,  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  read  the  Declara- 
tion accordingly.  When  he  had  reach- 
ed the  passage,  "  One  step  more,  and 
England  will  become  an  appendix  to 
the  French  Empire ;  Jersey,  a  eUntan  of 
the  arrandissement  of  Coutances,"  he 
turned  to  the  Goyemment  officials  and 
added, 

'\That  step  has  been  taken." 

Reading  on,  he  asked  his  audience  at 
the  end  of  each  successiye  paragraph : ; 

".Had  we  the  right  to  say  that  ? " 

At  the  end,  he  asked  the  constable, 

"Is  there  any  thing  whateyer  there 
that  is  not  strictly  true  ? " 

To  this  the  constable  answered : 

"  It  is  not  always  best  to  say  all  that 
is  true."  And  he  added,  "  But  you  ex- 
press disapproyal  of  the  expulsion  of 
your  friends." 

"I  do  disapproye  it,"  said  citizen 
Victor  Hugo,  "  and  yery  much.  Had  I 
not  a  right  to  say  so  ?  Does  not  your 
'  liberty  of  the  press '  go  so  far  as  to  al- 
low criticism  upon  an  arbitrary  act  of 
authority  ? " 

"Certainly,  certainly  it  does,"  said 
the  constable. 

"  And  it  is  for  this  Declaration  that 
you  haye  communicated  to  me  the  order 
of  expulsion? — for  this  Declaration, 
which  you  acknowledge  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  make,  which  you  yourself  say 
does  not  in  any  expression  transgress 
the  limits  of  your  local  liberties,  and 
which  in  my  place  you  yourself  would 
haye  made  f " 

"  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of 
M.  Felix  Pyat,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  M.  Victor  Hugo 
to  the  constable,  "  did  you  not  say  that 
I  was  to  leaye  the  island  in  consequence 
of  my  signature  affixed  to  this  Declara- 
tion ? " 

The  constable  took  out  of  his  pocket 
the  Governor's  order,  opened  it,  and  said : 

"  The  fact  is,  that  you  are  expelled 
solely  on  account  of  the  Declaration, 
and  not  for  any  other  reason." 

"  I  declare  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  I 
call  all  of  you  here  present  to  bear  wit- 
ness," said  M.  Hugo. 
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"May  I  inqmre,"  asked  the  constable,  leave.    But  yon  need  not  be  uneasy ;  it 

"  on  what  day  you  propose  to  leaye  the  will  ^e  before  the  expiration  of  the 

island  t "  time  allowed  me.    I  would  go  within  a 

M.  Victor  Hugo  made  a  gesture  of  quarter  of  an  hour  if  I  could.    I  am  in 

impatience.  haste  to  get  out  of  Jersey.    A  country 

"  Why  t    Is  there  some  other  formal-  where  there  is  no  more  honor  bums  my 

ity  to  go  through  ?    Or  do  you  wish  to  feet." 

certify  that  the  parcel  has  been  punctu-  There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Citi- 

ally  forwarded  to  its  address  in  good  aen  Victor  Hugo  arose,  and  said : 

condition?"  "And  now,  Mr.  constable,  you  may 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  the  constable,  retire.    You  will  report  your  action  to 

"  I  asked  the  time  of  your  departure  in  your  superior,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

order  that  I  might  call  on  that  day  and  who  will  report  to  his  superior,  the 

offer  you  my  respects."  English  Government,  which  will  report 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,  Monsieur,"  said  to  its  superior,  M.  Bonaparte." 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  "  on  what  day  I  shall 


EVENING    SHADOWS. 

Surely  the  day  is  done  I 
Tis  set  of  sun. 
Long  fall  the  shadows  from  the  snowy  hills : 
Not  yet  have  waked  the  sleepy  little  rills : 
But  softer  air 
Floats  everywhere,— 
Although  the  day  is  done. 

Ah  yes  1  the  day  is  done  I 
And  one  by  one 
The  ghosts  of  starlight  flit  across  the  sky ; 
In  doors,  the  fire-elves  on  the  carpet  lie, 
Tired  of  play, 
The  chilifren  say, 
Because  the  day  is  done. 

We  know  the  day  is  done  I 
Our  feet  have  run 
Unresting  in  the  path  that  Duty  made. 
Treading  on  thorns,  of  dangers  not  afraid. 
And  rest  is  sweet 
Though  ni^ht-hours  fleet. 
And  day  again  comes  on. 

The  day  of  life  is  done  I 
And  set  the  sun  I 
Eyes  dim  to  fairest  sights  that  earth  can  show, 
Ears  heedless,  though  entrancing  music  flow, 
And  marble  brow 
Unwrinkled  now ; — 
Indeed  the  day  is  done  t 

But  is  the  day  yet  done  ? 
And  set  the  sun  ? 
When  seas  of  amber  light  transfuse  the  air, 
And  Paradisal  flowers  bloom  everywhere  ? 
O'er  purple  hills 
The  sunrise  thrills. 
Heaven's  day  is  just  begun  I 
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OUR   ESTABLISHED    CHURCH. 


TenwT  years  ago,  a  young  English 
gentleman,  whose  title-page  described 
him  by  the  strangely  composite  style 
of "  Student  of  Christ  Church  and  M. 
P.  for  Newark/'  put  forth  a  famous  plea 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
Church  in  England  and  of  the  English 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  subtle  dialect- 
ics, the  fervid  and  urgent  rhetoric  of 
the  work,  marking  "  the  rising  hope  of 
those  stem  and  unbending  Tories  who 
followed,  reluctantly  and  mutinously," 
the  more  cautious  lead  of  Peel,  main- 
tained the  loftiest  views  of  the  necessity 
of  an  ecclesiastical  department  in  every 
State ;  and  especially  insisted  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland^  when  that  Estab- 
lishment was  more  odious  than  to-day, 
and  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Irish 
people.  At  the  moment  when  we 
write,  that  young  scholastic-parliament- 
ary champion  of  the  Irish  Church  has 
b^me  the  chief  of  an  imperial  minis- 
try, the  avowed  purpose  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  His  Tory  predecessor,  when 
he  carried  through  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  so  radical  as  almost  to 
fHghten  the  Manchester  men,  did  not 
more  squarely  turn  his  back  upon  the 
professions,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
Tipon  the  convictions,  of  a  conspicuous 
public  life ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  change 
is  nothing  more  than  the  stirring  of  a 
chip  in  the  great  flood  of  opinion  wMch 
within  his  time  has  moved  in  that 
direction  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  These  thirty  years,  even 
the  last  third  of  them,  have  seen  some 
tremendous  and  successful  blows  dealt 
at  ecclesiastical  power.  The  advocates 
of  a  godless  or  at  least  of  a  churchlo«=<3 
State  have  been  having  upon  the  whole 
quite  the  best  of  it 

Bee  Italy,  the  very  chief  and  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church.  When  a  new 
"liberal"  constitution  was  devised  for 
the  Sardinian  States  in  1848,  its  first 


article  declared  "the  Apostolic  and 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  "  to  be  **  the 
only  religion  of  the  State."  Brave 
words  I  But  they  did  not  prevent  that 
very  State  from  swallowiog  up,  within 
a  dozen  years,  not  merely  the  territories 
of  princes  who  held  in  fee  of  the  Holy 
See,  but  all  save  the  barest  remnant 
of  the  provinces  of  the  See  itself;  as 
if  they  had  not  been  ind .ed  the  pious 
gift  of  Constantine ;  as  if  the  historic 
decretals  were  not  their  title-deeds. 
And  through  the  whole  Italian  king- 
dom, in  what  plight  is  the  holy  "  re- 
ligion of  the  State  "  to-day  ?  With  an 
excommunicated  king,  imprisoned  bish- 
ops, every  rood  of  church  property  con* 
fiscated  or  "secularized"  at  a  stroke, 
the  regular  clergy  driven  by  thousands 
from  their  cloistered  homes,  Waldensian 
chapels  suflered  to  sprout  like  Aingi 
all  over  the  peninsula,  the  standard  of 
the  Church  upheld  only  by  the  devout 
but  irregular  men-at-arms  that  line 
the  highways  of  the  southern  half  of  it. 

Look  at  that  Austrian  Empire,  which 
once  was  the  "  Holy  Roman."  Within 
three  years  the  concordat  with  the  See, 
sacred  with  more  than  the  sanctity  of 
a  civil  treaty,  is  abrogated ;  all  public 
education  wrested  from  the  clergy,  and 
made  as  secular  as  Cornell  Umversity  ; 
the  clerical  sanction  no  longer  essential 
to  valid  marriage,  nor  orthodoxy  to 
burial  in  consecrated  ground;  the 
Protestant  Von  Beust,  Chancellor  and 
almost  Regent  of  the  Empire;  and 
every  form  of  heresy  made  practically 
equal  before  the  law  to  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  and  the  councils. 

Perhaps  in  skeptical  France  little  bet- 
ter was  to  be  looked  for :  in  Prance, 
which  has  always  had  a  loose  way  of 
murdering  its  prophets,  from  the  time 
when  Philip  the  Fair  roasted  the  Tem- 
plars ;  whose  Church  has  always  been 
less  Roman  than  Galilean  ;  the  note  of 
whose  emblematic  fowl  has  these  many 
centuries  roused  as  painM  emotions  in 
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the  breasts  of  Peter's  suocessors  as  its 
prototype  could  in  the  saint^s  own 
bosom;  which  with  eqnal  hand  has 
doled  out  to  Catholic  Church,  Protes- 
tant temple  and  Jewish  synagogue  their 
due  proportion  of  the  public  reyenue, 
without  regard  to  abstract  religious 
truth.  So  that  it  can  cause  but  a  mild 
horror  when  M.  Bouher  exclaims,  as  he 
did  but  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Cham-' 
ber  of  Deputies,  that  "  the  entire  sep- 
aration of  the  Church  from  the  State  is 
but  a  question  of  time/* 

Then  the  subjects  even  of  "  Her  Most 
Catholic  Msgesty"  appear  to  esteem 
that  particular  title  as  lightly  as  they 
do  the  private  virtues  that  have  earned 
for  her  at  the  hands  of  His  Holiness 
the  honor  of  the  Golden  Rose.  "What 
little  ecclesiastical  property  remained 
from  the  necessities  of  successiye  Most 
Catholic  monarchs  seems  sure  now  to 
be  swept  into  the  revolutionary  chest ; 
and  what  with  Bible-importations,  pub- 
lic prayej*-meeting9,  and  Sunday-schools, 
Spain  seems  entering  upon  the  same 
career  of  Free  Church  infidelity  upon 
which  France  and  Italy  have  made  such 
vast  progress. 

Add  to  this  the  late  triumph  in  our 
American  Spain  of  the  same  cause,  rep- 
resented by  the  half-breed  republican 
Juarez,  over  the  church-party  of  Mira- 
mon  and  Maximilian;  to  say  nothing 
of  such  scattered  incidents  as  the  grad- 
ual secularizing  of  the  State  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  protest  against 
a  Protestant  State-Church,  which  was 
emphasized  by  the  disruption  of  Ihe 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  we  might  fairly  con- 
clude, with  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
his  recent  bull  convoking  the  Council 
Gkneral  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  uni- 
versal separation  of  the  Church  from 
civil  government  is  at  hand. 

— "  We  might  conclude."  But  if  it 
were  permitted  to  hold,  with  the  Port- 
Boy  alists,  that  the  Pope's  infallibility 
does  not  extend  to  matters  of  fact,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  His  Holi- 
ness has  been  misled  by  changes  which 
for  the  most  part  are  limited  to  the  re- 
gions nearest  to  the  Vatican,  Here  in 
this  Western  empire,  and  especially  in 


the  great  Commonwealth  in  which  this 
Magazine  is  published,  the  old  State- 
Church  problem  is  receiving  a  new  so- 
lution, under  new  conditions.  The  ex- 
periments of  an  irreligious  State,  to 
which  there  is  so  strong  a  tendency  in 
many  countries  to  resort,  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  here.  It  succeeded  to  all 
manner  of  Establishments — ^tu  a  Dutch 
Calvinistic  State  in  New  York,  to  a  Con- 
gregalionalist  State  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  to  an  English  Episco- 
palian State  in  Virginia,  to  a  Spanish 
Catholic  in  Florida,  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  widely  regarded  as  a  failure. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  upholders  of  the 
old  Establishments  have  never  frankly 
acquiesced  in  their  displacement  Many 
good  reasons  will  be  given  you  to-day 
by  old  citizens  of  Connecticut,  in  favor 
of  the  obsolete  law  by  which  every  resi- 
dent was  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Ms  parish,  primd  facia^  and  until  he 
could  show  that  some  other  bcnly  had 
a  better  right  to  him.  And  to  this  day 
public  opinion  in  New  Hamspshire  haa 
not  been  brought  to  abolish  that  badge 
of  ecclesiasticism  in  its  constitution 
which  requires  the  officers  of  the  State 
to  be  "  of  the  Protestant  religion." 

If,  then,  we  were  really  called  upon^ 
here  and  to-day,  to  argue  that  the  State 
ought  to  "profess  religion,"  to  main- 
tain a  Church,  and  to  "  belong  "  to  it, 
we  need  not  explore  far  from  our  front- 
doors to  find  our  arguments.  Certain- 
ly plenty  of  them  can  be  got  from  good 
Yankees  and  good  Protestants ;  and 
early  among  them  we  should  call  upon 
that  body  of  single-minded  clergy  and 
laymen  who  met  in  Philadelphia  lately, 
to  heal  our  political  disorders  and  es- 
tablish the  Deity  upon  a  sound  basis 
by  getting  a  recognition  of  him  inserted 
into  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  speculative  interest 
of  this  question,  it  is  for  us  no  longer  a 
practical  one.  Circumstances,  and  the 
management  of  adroit  churchmen  and 
judicious  statesmen  have  saved  our  ex- 
citable public  the  agitation  of  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  upon  the  subject. 
That  impartial  old  eroupiery  our  Des- 
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tiny,  has  ceased  his  droning  inyitation 
to  08,  "  Faites  totrejeu^  MessieursJ'^  The 
wlieel  has  turned :  ^^U  jeu  est  fait;  " 
md  almost  before  we  guessed  what  was 
at  stake,  we  find  ready  to  oar  hand, 
and  not  yet  too  heavy  on  our  neck,  Our 
Established  Church. 

Becognizing,  then,  the  jost  limitation 
of  inquiry  in  the  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tioDs  in  r^ard  to  the  expediency  of  an 
Establiahment ;  recognizing  also  the 
probable  advantages  there  are  in  accom- 
plishing great  public  events  in  the  quiet 
my  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  strictly 
historical  and  practical  view  of  our  Es- 
tabUshment ;  what  it  is,  and   how  it 


Here,  then,  in  this  commonwealth  of 
five  million  souls,'  the  ancient  Church 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  See,  while  it  owns  its  duty  of 
caring  for  the  whole  people,  claims  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  millions  within 
its  own  immediate  pale.  Its  sacerdotal 
or  derical  body^  Inchiding  under  that 
title  the  fraternities  and  sis^hoods  de- 
voted to  whatever  work  of  charity  or 
iostraction,  numbers  not  far  from  two 
thousand,  absolved  from  all  secular  and 
domestic  cares,  consecrated  to  the  sole 
service  of  the  Church  and  of  religion, 
organized  in  a  true  and  stringent  hier- 
aidiy  which  is  moved  like  a  splendid 
m^h^niom  by  the  touch  of  the  Primate 
at  New  York.  The  surface  of  the  State 
is  mapped  out  into  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred parishes,  comprised  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  and  the  dioceses 
of  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Rochester,  and 
Boffido.  Nor  is  the  parochial  organiza- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  numerous  divi- 
lioos  deemed  complete  until  it  includes, 
besides  all  needful  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipments  for  proper  religious  uses,  a 
whole  educational  system  of  free-schools 
Xox  boys  and  girls,  and  select  schools  for 
such  as  can  pay  a  price  for  a  better 
commodity,  sufficient  in  capacity,  if  not 
in  excellence,  to  enable  the  entire  Cath- 
olic population  to  dispense  with  such 
provision  as  the  State  may  make  for 
the  instruction  of  youth.  Into  these 
schools  are  gathered,  for  an  education 
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at  least  untainted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Protestant  Bible,  not  many  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  children.  Of  institu- 
tions of  a  higher  order,  whether  for  edu- 
cational, benevolent,  sanatory,  or  strict- 
ly religious  purposes,  whether  called 
asylums,  hospitals,  colleges,  academies, 
or  convents,  the  number  approaches,  if 
it  does  not  pass,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
many  of  them  established  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  endowed  with  splendid  mu- 
nificence*. Of  the  money  value  of  this 
enormous  landed  estate,  owned  as  it  is 
for  the  most  part  in  fee-simple  by  one 
or  another  of  ^-vq  ecclesiastics  under  no 
accountability  for  their  ownership  to 
any  civil  tribunal,  no  computation  bet- 
ter than  a  conjecture  can  easily  be 
made.  The  "Catholic  Directory** 
which  has  furnished  imperfectly  the 
preceding  data,  is  silent,  for  whatever 
reason,  upon  this  point.  If,  however, 
we  consider  the  great  average  size  of 
the  'churches,  built  as  they^  are  for  the 
finest  effects  of  a  stately  ceremonial,  as 
compared  with  the  mere  preaching- 
houses  of  the  Protestant  sects:  the 
value  of  the  well-chosen  building-sites 
in  New  York  and  the  other  cities,  and 
the  immense  costliness  of  the  cathedrals 
and  greater  churches;  if  we  add  in 
almost  every  parish,  tho  ground  and 
buildings  of  the  parochial  and  other 
schools ;  if  we  roughly  guess  the  value 
of  the  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy,  of 
St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  of  the 
Sisters'  Academy  at  Yonkers,  -of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  at  Rochester,  of  St. 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum  on  Fifth  and 
Madison  Avenues ;  we  may  well  assume 
that  $40,000  would  be  a  low  average 
for  churches,  and  $20,000  for  other  in- 
stitutions; and  upon  such  a  basis  the 
aggregate  worth  of  all  this  property 
must  reach  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  Whether  such  an  endow- 
ment, exclusive  of  all  sources  of  annual 
revenue  by  public  largess  or  otherwise, 
is  adequate  or  not  for  the  established 
Church  of  a  State  of  five  millions,  is  a 
question  for  the  future.* 

*The  total  "  subvantion,*'  in  the  year  1814,  to 
the  Catholic  Oboich  in  Franco  (population,  85,000- 
000,  almoat  txohMTely  CatlM>]io),  from  tho  nation- 
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Sacb,  then,  are  the  numbers,  the  high 
organization,  the  hierarchical  force  of 
this  great  body ;  such  too,  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  its 
members  and  the  recency  of  its  growth, 
its  vast  corporate  wealth.  That  the 
Church  should  grow  in  numbers  was 
but  the  plain  and  direct  result  of  a  series 
of  physical  causes, — the  construction 
of  our  great  public  works,  beginning 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  to  attract  the  most 
faithful  children  of  the  Church;  the 
Irish  famine  to  expel  them;  the  mis- 
government  of  many  German  States, 
driving  hither  their  population.  That 
the  growing  Church  should  be  provided 
in  a  reasonable  degree  with  priests, 
teachers,  and  places  for  Church  service, 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  most 
of  its  members,  would  have  followed 
from  a  less  earnest  zeal  than  they  have 
commonly  shown.  B\it  this  magnificent 
expansion  of  solid  wealth  out  of  abject 
penury  calls  for  some  clearer  illustration. 
Perhaps  we  may  add  our  farthing-can- 
dle's ray  of  light. 

Hardly  sixty  years  ago  the  slender 

al  treaffuy,  departments,  and  oommmies  vai  |9,* 
000,000. 

The  entire  endovment  of  the  Irish  Church,  so 
•oon  to  bo  disestablished,  for  a  population  of  noar- 
yj  6,000,000,  is  valued  at  X17,000,000,  or  |85,000,- 
000 ;  whiob  includes,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
olasBos  of  property  mentioned  above,  the  value 
of  certain  bountiftil  sources  of  revenue,  capitoliaed 
upon  the  basis  of  twenty  years'  purchase.  But 
the  dispropordonatety  splendid  endowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  has  been  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  Catholic  nnd  dissenting  complaint. 

The  reports  of  various  charitable  institutions  to 
the  comptroller  of  the  State,  in  1868,  show  the  fol- 
lowing;  valuation  of  property  ownod  by  those 
named,  over  and  above  their  indebtedness.  There 
la  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  Institations 
has  over-estimated  its  own  property : 

Boman  Catholic  Orphan   Asylum, 

Brooklyn $161,231.43 

Boman  Catholic   Orphan   Asylum, 

Now  York 235,000.00 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum,  New  York. ...  127,000.00 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Boman 

Catholic  Children,  New  York.. . .  205,700.00 

St  Hary's  Hospital,  Bochester 197,912.25 

That  agreeable  writer,  Mr.  James  Parton,  in  his 
sympathetic  paper  in  the  AOaniie  Montfdf  for 
April,  1868,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "Our  Boman 
Catholic  Brethren ''  own  $30,000,000  worth  of  lands 
and  buildings  in  the  diocese  of  New  York  alone. 
This  diocese  includes  only  the  southern  comer  of 
the  State,  up  to  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  and  ex- 
dudes  Long  Island.  Mr.  Parton  appears  to  hav« 
had  aooeas  to  excellent  aouioes  of  information. 


Catholic  commnnity  of  the  Northern 
States  was  deemed  important  enongh 
to  require  the  services  of  three  bishops, 
who  were  thereupon  established  at  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  But 
such  became,  before  .many  years,  the 
effective  operation  of  the  physical  causes 
just  specified,  that  when  half  that  time 
had  passed,  the  number  of  adult  males, 
of  inferior  intelligence,  but  devoted 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  Church,  and 
obedient  to  its  clergy  with  the  docility 
of  an  ardent  faith,  had  iucreased  so  that 
their  influence  upon  public  affairs,  un- 
der a  system  which  allots  the  same 
quantity  of  political  power  to  the  brut- 
ish man  as  to  the  enlightened,  was  worth 
considering.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
managers  of  public  affairs  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  uses  of  this  instrument,  if  only 
they  might  get  their  hands  upon  the 
lever  that  controlled  it.  The  way 
seemed  shott  and  plain.  Of  two  great 
parties,  one  seemed  made  to  attract, 
without  effort  and  by  its  very  nature, 
4he  suffrages  of  an  alien  class,  of  an  ab- 
ject caste,  and  of  a  Church  largely  held 
in  disfavor  and  apprehension;  for  it 
made  ostentatious  and  sonorous  profes- 
sion of  its  indifference  to  all  such  cir- 
cumstances as  qualifying  the  one  essen- 
tial fact  of  humanity.  It  was  rather  to 
the  leaders  of  the  other  party,  which  in- 
cluded great  numbers  of  those  who 
looked  askance  upon  alienage,  lowness 
of  degree,  and  Catholicity,  that  it 
seemed  needful  to  win  such  votes  by 
substantial  evidences  of  good-wilL 
There  arose,  therefore,  a  generous  com- 
petition. What  Democrats  were  ready 
to  do,  out  of  the  broadness  of  their 
avowed  principles,  for  this  half-outcast 
body.  Whig  managers  were  eager  to  do 
by  way  of  disclaiming  the  narrow  pre- 
judices confessed  by  thousands  of  their 
followers.  If  Democrats  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  condition  of 
affairs  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
popular  will.  Whig  statesmen  recog- 
nized the  duty  of  foreseeing  the  ineyi- 
table,  and  of  assisting  it.  If  all  the 
efforts  they  put  forth  to  this  end,  de- 
voted and  effective  as  they  were — ^if  the 
relations  of  subservient  amity  which  the 
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chief  of  these  prescient  managers  had 
nuuntained  for  a  generation,  through 
moch  contumely,  vrith  that  eminent 
prdate  who  governed  the  Church  in 
New  York — ^resulted  in  no  great  profit 
to  them  or  their  party,  it  may  help  to 
dkow  that  an  instinctive  affinity  is 
itiODger  than  that  gratitude  which  is 
mCTcly  a  sense  of  benefits  already  con- 
ferred. 

Not  hr  from  the  year  1847,  the  dili- 
gent explorer  of  oor  annual  statutes 
will  find,  almost  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  donations  for  charitable  purposes 
qaiedy  stowed  away  in  the  depths  of 
tile  **  Act-making  appropriations  for  the 
snpport  of  the  government"  for  the 
current  year.  Here  and  there  also  be- 
gin to  appear  special  statutes  for  like 
purposes;  as  for  example,  the  Act  in 
1849  (chap.  279),  appropriating  $9,000 
of  money  raised  by  general  tax  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Bisters  of  Charity,  in 
Boffiilo.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
honorable  rivalry  of  parties  was  pro- 
ducing a  like  result  to  that  which  at^ 
tends  the  not  dissimilar  emulation  of  a 
public  auction.  The  bids  rose  one  above 
another  with  a  boldness  which  possibly 
was  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  bidders  were  ofiering  what  did  not 
belong  to  them.  From  year  to  year, 
more  and  larger  benefactions  of  this 
class  were  found  necessary  to  "  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,"  until  in  1860 
th^  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  be 
collected  into  a  district  "  Charity  Bill," 
which  has  been  annually  enacted  ever 
ance,  as  solicitously  as  if,  like  the  Eng- 
fish  Mutiny  Act,  all  our  liberties  de- 
pended upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  a  movement  almost  precisely  paral- 
lel, the  yearly  statute-book  has  been  en- 
cambered  annually  to  a  greater  degree 
with  the  enactments  which  authorize 
the  one  for  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
other  for  the  precisely  conterminous 
county,  the  levy  of  such  sums  as  the 
State  deems  adequate  for  municipal 
government,  and  which  prescribe  the 
gaend  objects  for  which  they  may  be 
expended.  Exactly  in  like  maimer, 
there  begin  to  be  discovered  in  these 
**Tax  Levy"  bills,    considerably  leas 


than  twenty  years  ago,  the  same  germs 
which  have  fructified  so  bountifully  in 
the  general  "  Charity  Bill "  for  the  SUte 
at  large.  By  virtue  of  the  enactment 
last  mentioned  the  State  paid  out  dur- 
ing the  year  1866,  for  benefactions  un- 
der religious  control,  $129,025.49.  Of 
this  a  Jewish  society  received  $2,484.- 
82 ;  four  organizations  of  the  Protestant 
sects  had  $2,867.08 ;  while  the  trifling 
balance  of  $124,174.14  went  to  the  re- 
ligious purposes  of  the  Establishment 
Looking,  by  way  of  variety,  at  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  data  regarding  the 
strictly  municipal  gifts  for  like  pur- 
poses, we  find  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  city  that  during 
1867  there  was  paid  to  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical institutions  the  sum  of  near 
$200,000,  aside  from  what  may  lie  hid- 
den in  a  vast  total  of  more  than  a  mill- 
ion, of  which  the  details  can  be  found 
only  in  the  report  of  the  "  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction." 
While  there  are  other  benefactions  in 
the  list,  hardly  any  are  for  objects  hav- 
ing even  remotely  a  religious  character, 
and  not  one  fbr  a  sectarian  ol^ect.  And 
if  the  proportion  thus  indicated  holds 
good  in  the  State  and  civic  gratuities 
of  1868,  which  exceeds,  we  can  hardly 
say  by  how  much,  the  princely  sum  of 
h^  a  million,*  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Church  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ob- 
taining its  own,  with,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
of  what  others  might  lay  some  claim 
to. 

But  these  figures  do  not  fully  indi- 
cate the  &vor  with  which  the  Church 
has  been  treated  by  her  children  in 
official  station,  cooperated  with  as  they 
have  been  by  the  well-disposed  outside 
the  fold.t  The  city  of  New  York  has 
certain    great    corporate    possessions, 

*  The  S(at6  Conptroll«r  reports  m  paid  by  ^e 
State  alono  last  year,  to  "  Orphan  Asylums,  fto.," 
$14l,SSa84,  and  adds  that  this  som  is  exdusive  of 
1201,600  appropriated  by  the  »  Obarity  Bill." 

t  It  is  in  Tiew  of  the  eonstant  disposition  of  oar 
eiTil  State  to  deal  kindly  and  ercn  generously  by 
The  Church  that  vo  cannot  but  deprecate,  as  need- 
lessly irritating  to  non-OaihoHo  dtizons,  andserv* 
ing  no  nsefkil  purpose  to  the  Church,  such  utter- 
ances as  the  Ibllowinf  from  the  leading  Churdi 
newspaper  of  this  dty.  Speaking  of  a  railroad  bill 
lately  pending  befbre  the  New  York  Legislature, 
which  would  have  necessitated  the  rfmorol  of  SLT 
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which,  if  not  downright  wealth  to  the 
owner  tinder  the  management  they  hare 
received,  contain  at  least,  like  Mrs. 
Thrale's  brewery,  "the  potentiality  of 
wealth,  bey<md  the  dreams  of  ayaricey" 
80  far  as  such  dreams  had  expanded  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  time.  Sad  stories  have 
been  hinted  firom  time  to  time  within 
these  few  years  past,  of  something  like 
sconndrelism  in  dealing  with  and  get- 
Peter's  Church,  Barclay  Street,  the  Neir  York 
Tablet  says,  in  a  recent  namber : 

"We will  only  say  that  the  first  stone  of  Si.  Pe- 
ter's Ohnrdi  taken  down  by  a  railroad  would,  in 
our  opinion,  inaugurate  such  rioti'as  New  York 
has  not  yet  seen.  This  we  say  by  way  of  solemn 
warning.  Let  the  speoulalors  try  it,  and  they  will 
find  what  we  say  is  true.  St.  Peter's  Church  on 
Barclay  Street  shall  not  be  desecrated.  That  time- 
honored  fiibrio  must  stolid.  If  the  Catholics  of 
Kew  York  cannot  protect  St.  Peter's  Church,  and 
preseanre  it  for  coming  generations  of  their  brethren, 
they  can  do  nothing.  None  would  deplore  more 
than  we  any  disturbances,  or  tumult,  in  this  or 
any  other  city ;  but  we  say,  and  say  again,  that  an 
unnecessary  railroad  shall  not  run  where  the  most 
dear  and  sacred  of  sonctuariM  stands,  while  there 
are  Catholics  in  New  York  to  prevent  such  a  dese- 
cration." 

Now  no  one  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  the 
last  yeor  or  two  of  the  administration  of  our  late 
Archbishop  will  have  the  hardihood  to  question 
the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  sum- 
mon, at  a  single  word  a  most  fsrocious  mob,  in 
front  of  the  archiepisoopal  palace.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  silent  consciousness  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  of  the  authorities,  that 
this  tremendous  power  is  held  in  leash  every  mo- 
ment by  our  ecclesiastical  rulers,  does  its  part  in 
securing  ready  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the 
Church.  But  we  point  to  the  unbroken  record  of 
public  legislation  and  administration  in  favor  of  all 
Church  interests,  as  an  argument  for  adhering  to 
poaoeftil  processes  so  long  as  these  accomplish  all 
that  every  reasonable  IMend  of  our  Establishment 
can  ask.  Wo  plead  with  our  Catholic  follow-citi- 
Eon  against  the  use  of  needless  menaces  that  only 
mortiiy  the  honorable  pride,  and  exasperate  the 
feelings  of  a  weaker  party.  Surely  the  events  of 
1863,  are  a  sufficient  warning  that  tlie  sensitive 
feelings  of  our  Catholic  public  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with ;  and  those  events  are  not  so  easily  fbrgotten 
that  tbe  lesson  of  them  requires  to  be  enforced 
with  threats.  The  power  of  the  mub  and  the  riot, 
has,  porhnps,  been  providentially  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  in  this  unbelieving  time  and 
nation,  as  the  natural  cabetitute  for  those  more 
spiritual  weapons— the  interdict  and  the  excommil» 
nicatlon  whidi  seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their 
ancient  virtue.  Bnt  this  power  should  be  held  in 
reserve  as  the  utUnui  ratia  of  the  Church.  There 
can  be  no  good,  and  may  be  groat  harm,  in  thus 
drawix^  it  unnecessarily  from  the  armory  of  the 
Church,  and  brandiebizig  it  in  the  flue  of  an  un- 
ofliending  and  compliant  publia  The  idea,  in  the 
present  case,  that  a  railroad  ring,  however  wealthy 
and  adroit,  could  stand  up,  in  the  Albany  lobby, 
against  the  influenoe  of  the  Ifistablished  (dergy,  is 
too  abeurd  for  comment 


ting  rid  of  these  vast  properties, — ^the 
ferries,  docks,  markets,  and  yarioos 
blocks  and  tracts  of  land,— on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  government.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those 
functionaries,  nor  to  conjecture  how 
much  of  the  municipal  property,  so  fitr 
from  having  stolen,  they  have,  with  Hbe 
high  virtue  of  those  who  let  not  their 
left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand 
doeth — ^who  "  do  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame  " — quietly  devoted 
to  the  pious  uses  of  the  Church.  But 
the  last  Comptroller's  report  contains, 
with  regard  to  certain  of  the  real  estate 
which  yet  remains  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, some  interesting  avowals,  by 
which  the  city  government  is  willing  to 
let  its  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  its  works,  and  glorify  its 
father,  which  is — no  matter  where.  In 
the  schedule  of  city  prepay  subject  to 
payment  of  ground-rent  (pp.  156- 16ft,) 
we  find  that  the  premises  on  ^  51st  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue"  are  leased  to 
the  (Catholic)  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital ;  that  the  lease  is  dated  April 
1, 1857,  is  perpetual^  and  for  the  annual 
rent  of  One  Dollar,  which  was  three 
years  in  arrear.  That  the  property  on 
^'81st  and  82d  Streets  and  Madison 
Avenue  "  is  leased  to  the  "  Sisters  of 
Mercy;"  that  theUease  (the  date  of 
which  is  not  given),  is  perpeMal^  and 
the  annual  rent  One  Dollar,  which, 
however,  had  been  paid  until  within 
two  years  of  tbe  report  That  the  land 
on  **  5l8t  and  53d  Streets,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Avenues,"  was  leased  April  1, 
1857,  to  "  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,"  perpetually,  for  the  annual 
rent  of  One  Dollar.  This  sum,  how- 
ever, it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  has 
been  fully  paid  to  the  end  of  1867. 

Upon  some  part  of  this  property,  or 
upon  another  tract  held  by  a  like  title 
and  upon  similar  terms,  is  in  course  of 
erection  the  new  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  intended  to  be  worthy 
of  its  proud  rank  of  metropolitan 
church  of  this  great  commonwealth.* 


*  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  JOan- 
tic  for  April,  1868,  extolling  tho  foresight  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Hughes  iii  buying  this  tract  at  a 
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From  estimates  of  those  competent  to 
appraise  land  in  New  York,  it  appears 
that  these  blocks  alone  are  worth  not 
leas  than  $8,000,000.'*'  It  may  be  con- 
dttded,  therefore,  that  the  city  woold 
get  the  worth  of  this  property,  if  it  ap- 
plied erery  payment  npon  the  principal, 
iding  nothing-  for  interest,  in  about 
one  million  years. 

Thoa  increasingly  munificent  in  their 
proYiBion  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
dturch-establishment  have  been  the  rul- 
ers of  an  American  State,  during  a  gen- 
eration noted  for  the  fiercest  onslaughts, 
in  other  lands,  upon  the  sacred  institu- 
tioiw  of  antiquity,  and  in  which  sooffien 
have  pretended  to  discoyer  more  '^  spir- 
itual wickedness '^  than  pure  spiritual- 
ity in  the  ''high  places 7  of  politics. 
In  BO  extraordinary  a  ratio,  too,  has 
this  devout  allotment  of  the  public 
rerenues  increased,  that  what  in  1840 
was  but  about  $13,000  and  that  given 
but  grudgingly,  is  grown  to  not  far 
from  $500,000,  in  1868,  bestowed  with 
the  frank  generosity  of  those  who  give 
of  others'  goods.  If  some  crabbed  rus- 
tic, the  slowness  of  whose  toilsome  gains 
begets  a  narrow  curiosity  concerning  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  them,  or  whose 
tectarian  jealousy  sets  him  against  the 
Church  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
reckon  that  this  rate  of  increase,  far  be- 
yond f^e  increase  of  the  Church,  will 
Imng  the  annual  gift  to  $40,000,000  in 
1918,  and  to  $80,000,000  hi  1968,  we 
need  only  sndle  at  his  hedge-philoso- 
phy. It  is  quite  enough  that  these 
bene&ctions  should  continue  upon  the 
scale  they  have  now  reached  for  a  few 
years  longer.  Every  year  the  Church 
gains  upon  the  sects.  The  generation 
in  which  we  are  proud  to  be  numbered, 
aesomes  the  burden  of  the  ages.  When 
our  children  are  men  and  women,  the 
State,  perhaps,  will  have  done  giving 
to  the  Church ;  perhaps  it  will  have  be- 

timo  Then  other  parohascrt  vould  not  But  a 
vfUtagiMH  to  riak  out  dollar  a  jear  for  a  block  of 
loti  on  Fiftti  Avonne,  any  time  within  fifteen 
yean,  roold  hardly  hare  been  deemed  a  wild  pa»- 
«ioii  for  ipeealation. 

Tht  artide  referred  to,  and  Its  sucooasor  in  the 
Mamie  tot  May,  wo  may  be  permitted  to  (Atepat' 
at«,  vpiiceMJu$tfJicative$  for  this  paper. 

*  Pnbabtf  this  la  much  below  the  present  vahie. 


gun  soliciting  from  the  Church  instead. 
And  the  wild  reaction  of  irreligion 
which  seems  to  be  sweeping  on  as  it 
has  before  over  Christendom — ^the  spirit 
which  at  different  times  has  driven 
evai  from  every  Catholic  country  the 
Society  of  Jesus  itself— should  it  then 
reach  tins  favored  commonwealth,  will 
find  the  Church  with  all  its  agencies, 
too  strongly  entrenched  in  the  benefac- 
tions of  these  years  to  be  dislodged. 

No  State-Church,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  frilfils  the  whole  duty  of  its  posi- 
tion, which  fails  to  grasp  and  superin- 
tend the  whole  system  of  education. 
No  graver  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  Church  of  Ireland  or  the 
Church  of  England  than  that  with  the 
enormous  means  at  their  disposal,  they 
have  suffered  such  vast  populations  to 
be  bom,  grow  old,  and  die,  in  the  dead- 
ly darkness  of  ignorance  that  envelops 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin.  The 
Church  of  New  York,  however  its  ene- 
mies may  malign  it,  will  be  free  from 
this  sin.  So  far  has  it  been  conscious 
of  the  duty,  that  it  has  not  been  con- 
tent that  the  thing  was  done,  unless 
done  by  itself.  The  State  was  manag- 
ing the  matter  in  its  own  rude  way. 
Pretending,  it  is  true,  to  exclude  sec- 
tarian teachings,  it  yet  required  the 
Bible,  which,  when  unaccompanied  by 
suitable  comments,  is  confessedly  a  sec- 
tarian book,  to  be  read  in  its  schools. 
No  better  proof  was  needed  that  the 
Church  could  not  abdicate  its  duty. 
Its  efforts  were,  therefore,  two-fold.  It 
sought  to  exclude  sectarianism  from 
the  public  schools;  it  sought  also  to 
make  schools  of  its  own  which  should 
compete  with  the  public  ones,  be  main- 
tained with  the  public  money  without 
being  responsible  to  the  public,  and  in 
time  render  the  State  schools  superflu- 
ous. That  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
former  ol>ject  in  the  vast  success  of  the 
latter  may  be  seen  by  observing  the 
names  of  candidates^  at  every  municipal 
election,  for  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  an  inborn  reserve  has  kept  back  frt>m 
other  positions  the  Celtic  adherents  of 
the  dominant  faith,  duty  or  skillful  or- 
ganization crowds  them  iato  these  can- 
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didacies,  if  possible  upon  both  the  op- 
posing tickets.  But  the  grand  and 
ultimate  object  of  its  efforts  is  to  make 
schools  of  its  own  which  shall  crowd 
out  by  degrees  the  public  schools,  until 
the  universality,  which  is  the  sole  justi- 
fication of  the  present  scheme  of  public 
education,  shall  palpably  appear  a  mere 
pretence  of  which  common  honesty  must 
demand  the  suppression ;  and  in  this 
object,  dearest  to  the  Church's  heart, 
she  has  received  the  most  efficient  aid 
from  aliens,  and  even  firom  enemies. 
The  frantic  Protestantism  which,  when 
Protestants  were  stronger  than  now  and 
Catholics  fewej*,  screamed  itself  hoarse 
with  demands  that  the  schools  should 
be  Protestant  or  nothing,  because  Pro- 
testantism was  right  and  "  Romanism '' 
was  wrong,  and  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  majority  to  educate  according  to 
its  convictions,  has  furnished  all  the  ar- 
guments the  Church  can  ask  for,  now 
that  it  is  about  attaining  its  majority, 
for  demanding  that  the  common  schools 
shall  be  Catholic  or  nothing.  And  when 
that  point  is  reached,  if  discussion  shall 
be  in  order,  the  mouths  of  the  ultra 
Protestants  at  least  will  be  stopped 
with  their  own  hot  words.  Nor  did 
they  leas,  when  the  combat  was  first 
opening,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the 
aspiring  politicians,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  to  concede  in  the  name 
of  fairness  and  equity  the  prelimiDary 
requirements  of  the  Catholics.  That 
illustrious  Whig  who  maintained  per 
tot  disorimina  the  serenity  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  little  as  the  Archbishop  could 
perusade  his  friends  to  vote  for  Whig 
candidates,  deserves  the  honor  of  having 
led  the  slow  movement  of  events.  If 
they  have  reached  his  early  advance 
only  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  they 
have  yet  followed  him  as  truly  as  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  suc- 
ceeded, after  four  years,  his  famous  and 
successive  predictions  that  it  was  to 
come  "  in  ninety  days." 

In  the  annual  Message,  which  ush- 
ered in  the  year  1889,  Goyemor  Seward 
is  found  speaking  with  great  tender- 
ness of  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign 


birth.  "  We  must  secure  to  them,"  he 
says,  "  as  largely  as  we  ourselves  enjoy, 
the  immunities  of  religious  worship. 
And  we  should  act  no  less  wisely  for  our- 
selves, than  generously  toward  them, 
by  estdblisking  schools  in  which  their  chil- 
dren shaU  enjoy  advantages  of  education 
equal  to  our  own,  with  free  toleration 
of  their  peculiar  creeds  and  instructiqns?^ 
If  the  hardness  of  his  people's  hearts  in 
1889  forbade  their  acting  at  once  upon 
counsel  that  was  too  '* advanced"  for 
them,  he  was  not  dissuaded  from  re- 
peating it  in  the  Message  of  1840. 
"The  children  of  foreigners  *  ♦  » 
are  too  often  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  system  of  public  education, 
in  consequence  of  prejudices  arising 
from  difference  of  language  or  religion. 
♦  ♦  ♦  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  which  they  may  be  instructed  by 
teachers  speaking  the  same  language 
with  themselves  and  professing  the  same 
faUh.  *  *  *  Occasions  seldom  of- 
fer for  a  trial  of  our  magnanimity  by 
committing  that  trust  [of  education]  to 
persons  differing  from  ourselves  in  lan- 
guage or  religion."  As  magnanimity  is 
a  virtue  of  the  powerful,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  will  be  even  less  tt^ 
quent  occasion  henceforth  than  when 
Mr.  Seward  was  Governor,  for  its  exer- 
cise by  the  Protestants  of  New  York. 

In  1841  and  1842,  it  is  evident  horn. 
the  tones  of  the  Messages  that  the  pub- 
lic had  shown  itself  unworthy  of  such 
a  leader.  The  rhetorical  fervor  which 
distinguished  even  those  early  State- 
papers  of  the  since  renowned  Premier, 
glows  and  coruscates  as  before  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  through  facts  and  fig- 
ures, statements  of  finance,  canals,  and 
commerce,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future ;  but  the  easy  confidence  of  man- 
ner is  wanting  in  the  paragraphs  which 
relate  to  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  At  great  length  the 
good  €h)vemor  deprecates  the  criticism 
which  he  has  evidently  incurred,  and 
defends  his  innocent  proposal  against 
what  seem  to  have  been  violent  attacks. 
He  had  suggested  nothing  worse  than 
"  employing  for  their  instruction  teach- 
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ei3)  who,  from  their  relationB  toward 
them,  might  be  expected  to  secure  their 
confidence."  For  himself,  he  "in- 
dulgsd  no  apprehensions  from  the  influ- 
"Vice  of  any  language  or  creed  among 
an  enlightened  people."  "To  me  (he 
continues),  the  most  interesting  of  all 
our  republican  institutions  is  the  Com- 
mon School.  I  seek  not  to  disturb,  in 
any  manner,  its  peaceful  and  assiduous 
exercises,  and,  least  of  all,  with  conten- 
tions about  faith  or  forms." 

To  what  degree  this  vehement  effort 
of  the  Church,  with  such  helpers  as 
these  to  become  independent  of  State 
education,  has  hitherto  been  successful, 
may  be  judged  from  the  data  already 
given,  as  well  as  from  the  stately  edi- 
fices which  in  the  parishes  of  every  city, 
nval  or  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the 
State's  school-houses.  Nor  does  the 
Church  longer  stand,  as  once  it  did,  in 
the  attitude  (well  as  the  attitude  be- 
comes Christ's  poor),  of  a  mendicant  at 
the  door  of  the  State-House,  asking  for 
gratuities  toward  the  support  of  its 
separate  schools.  It  has  fdready  estab- 
lished by  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  clear  l^al  right  of  its  orphan  asy- 
lums, numerous  as  they  are,  and  lib- 
eral as  they  are  in  the  degree  of  be- 
reavement required  for  admission  to 
their  scholastic  privileges,  to  an  equal 
participation  in  all  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State,  in  proportion  to  their  number 
of  pupils.*  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  so  baleful  a  result  will  ensue 
from  this  recent  decision  as  was  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana  many  years  ago 
by  a  humane  enactment  forbidding  the 
i^Miation  of  slave  children  under  five 
years  of  age  from  their  parents.  The 
number  of  colored  orphans  of  less  than 
that  tender  age  daily  advertised  for 
atle  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  was 
•uch  is  might  have  appalled  a  humani- 
tarian who  did  not  know  the  state  of 
theUw. 

Thus  having  begun  with  the  demand 
^t  public  schools  be  made  rigorously 
Becolar ;  having  then  obtained  that  seo- 

*  8t,  PatriOft  Orphan  Jsylum  x».  Board  of  Ed- 


tarian  schools  be  supported  by  the  State, 
the  only  remaining  step  toward  com- 
plete ecclesiasticism  in  education  is 
now  vehemently  urged,  that  all  secular 
schools  shall  be  abolished  as  mere  sem- 
inaries of  atheism.  Then,  and  then 
only,  in  the  view  of  Tlu  Catholic  World^ 
for  May,  1868,  will  public  education  be 
put  upon  its  true  ground ;  *  the  ground 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  done  for 
universal  education  in  Italy  and  Spain« 
and  from  which  that  service  has  been 
lately  dislodged  with  violence  in  Aus- 
tria and  France.  The  demand  here,  in 
short,  is  exactly  what  it  is  in  Ireland^ 
where,  as  well  as  here,  a  timid  Protea- 
tant  minority  is  trying  to  make  what 
terms  it  can.  What  some  one  says  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bish- 
ops toward  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  min- 
istry, might  be  said  as  correctly  of  the 
position  of  our  New  York  Church. 
"  The  educational  question  is  still  plain- 
ly one  of  the  rocks  ahead,  as  the  bish- 
ops insist  on  the  public  schools  being 
divided  amongst  the  different  religious 
denominations,  or,  at  all  events,  on 
having  a  certain,  proportion  of  them,  or 
of  the  educational  funds,  handed  over 
to  the  Catholic  clergy ;  in  other  words, 
they  seek  what  they  seek  here,  and 
would  like  to  get  everywhere,  but  what 
every  government  in  Europe,  even  in* 
Catholic  countries,  now  denies  them.*' 

Nor  is  the  step  a  long  or  a  difficult 
one  which  separates  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  afiairs  from  the  one  longed  for 
as  an  ultimate  settlement.  Even  while 
we  write,  the  Bill  which  shall  do  the 
business,  having  been  maturely  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
*^  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,** 
has  been  reported  favorably  to  that 
body.  Its  first  section,  which  contains 
its  substance  is  a  simple  provision  that 
*'  Whenever  there  shall  be  or  has  been 
established  and  maintained  in  any  city 
of  this  State  any  free  school  or  schools 
in  which  not  less  than  two  hundred 
children  have  been  or  are  taught  and 
educated  gratuitously  it  shall  be  the 

*  Hot  ft]0O  an  article  in  the  American  Educational 
Mimihly^  for  January,  1869,  on  '*  The  Catholic  Yiev 
of  Ednoation  in  the  United  States."* 
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duty  of  Buch  city  or  of  the  Board  of 
Supcmsore  of  the  county  of  which  such 
city  is  a  whole  or  a  part,  to  make  pro- 
Tision  from  year  to  year  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  school  or  schools." 

It  is  not  as  deep  as  a  well,  nor  as  wide 
as  a  door ;  but  it  is  enough.  Only  let 
it  pass,  and  what  the  Church  asks  for 
in  yain  in  Ireland,  what  it  has  had 
wrested  fVom  it  in  Austria  and  Italy,  it 
wiU  have  once  and  forerer  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  it  will  not  pass — at 
this  session ;  but  the  Church  can  bide 
her  time.  In  some  not  distant  year 
parties  may  not  be  so  adjusted  in  the 
Legislature  as  now.  When  the  day 
comes  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
discrimination  which  provided  in  the 
last  Senate  that  this  particular  commit- 
tee should  contain  a  majority  of  Cath- 
olics, small  as  was  their  minority  in  the 
Senate ;  which  has  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent Senate  that  a  majority  should  be 
made  up  of  Catholics  and  certain  allies 
of  the  Protestant  name  who  are  ready  to 
maintain  the  great  system  of  Catholic 
schools  by  public  largess,  on  condition 
that  their  own  little  scheme  of  sectarian 
education  may  nibble  at  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  their  master's  table ;  that  such 
discrimination  will  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  are  cared  for.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  passing  the  bill,  it  will  be 
harder  yet  to  repeal  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while,  if 
any  one  should  prefer  mere  superficial 
or  external  signs  of  supremacy,  to  notice 
a  few  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  city 
of  New  York  itself.  Not  many  a  State- 
Church  in  the  present  age  imposes  the 
test  of  membeiship  as  a  condition  to 
holding  civil  office.  The  Church  in 
Austria  does  not ;  in  England  it  has  not 
for  forty  years;  in  France  not  for 
eighty.  It  does  not  yet  in  New  York. 
How  near  it  comes  to  it  may  be  partly 
guessed  by  any  one  who  will  look  over 
a  list  of  New  York  elective  officers  with 
the  discriminating  sense  of  him  who 
^knew  the  stranger  was  an  American 
from  his  name,  O'Flaherty."  If  the  in- 
ference from  nationality  should  be 
deemed  illusive,  because  not  all  Irish- 


men are  Catholics,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  Catholics  who  are  not  Irish 
will  Cor  more  than  make  such  an  error 
good.  Such  researches  would  show  a 
judiciary  adorned  with  the  names  of 
Shandley,  Conolly,  Hogan,  and  Dennis 
Quinn,  and  would  lead  us  into  very 
green  fields  of  nomenclature ;  but  some 
one  else  has  prepared,  from  better  data 
than  mere  names,  the  following  summary 
of  Irish  office-holders  as  they  were  »t 
the  end  of  1868 : 

Sheriff; 

Register, 

Comptroller, 

City  Chamberlain, 

Corporation  Counsel, 

Police  Commissioner, 

President  of  the  Croton  Board, 

Acting  Mayor  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Council- 
men, 

Clerk. of  the  Common  Council, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Councilmen, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, 

Five  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Record, 

All  the  Civil  Justices, 

All  but  two  of  the  Police  Justices, 

All  the  Police  Court  Clerks, 

Three  out  of  four  Coroners, 

Two  Members  of  Congress, 

Three  out  of  five  State  Senators, 

Eighteen  out  of  twenty-one  Members 
of  Assembly, 

Fourteen-nineteenths  of  the  Common 
Council,  and 

Eight-tenths  of  the  Supervisors. 

Nor  would  even  a  tabular  statement 
of  office-holders,  however  complete,  fUl- 
ly  illustrate  the  influence  of  Our  Chuicii 
upon  politics,  unless  it  could  indude 
also  all  those  non-Catholic  officers  or 
candidates,  from  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  down— or  up— who  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  bo  liberal  contributors 
to  Catholic  charities  or  building- 
funds,  or  promptly-paying  pew-owners 
in  one  or  more  Catholic  churches.*  So 
far  does  the  Church  permit  its  favorite 

♦  •*  Oar  Bomiw  CatboUo  Brethren,*'  who  ftir- 
nished  Mr.  Parton  with  bit  data,  have  dily  men- 
tioned to  him  this  tource  of  rappori  Seehispaptn. 
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dogma  of  justification  by  works  to  ex- 
tend, even  to  those  whose  words  frankly 
deny  the  faith. 

Nor  do  the  officers  of  this  great  mn- 
nicipality,  whether  of  the  Church,  or 
merely  chosen  by  the  Church  trusting 
in  their  fidelity,  fail  in  any  way  to  ad- 
minister its  afiGEurs  entirely  to  the 
Churches  satisfaction.  We  haye  seen 
already  something  of  the  open-handed- 
ness  which  has  bestowed  millions  in 
Tslue  of  the  best  lands  belonging  to  thf 
city  in  perpetuity  upon  the  dominant 
Church.  Not  less  futhfully  are  the 
minor  details  of  civic  goyemment  con- 
docted  in  recognition  of  the  broad 
space  which  separates  the  sects  from 
the  Establishment.  The  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Common  Council  might,  in- 
deed, be  g:rieyed,  should  Dr.  Adams  of 
Madison  Square,  or  Bishop  Potter,  or 
Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Tabernacle,  yield 
to  our  common  destiny ;  but  their  offi- 
cial tears  may  flow  only  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  Archbishop  Hughes'  death*; 
his  funeral  only  may  be  graced  by  the 
corporate  presence,  in  countless  car- 
riages, with  rich  profrision  of  gloyes 
and  scarfs.  They  might  well  be  pleased, 
should  a  new  Trinity,  or  a  new  Church 
of  the  Coyenant,  prepare  to  raise  its 
graceful  outlines  in  grander  proportions, 
in  some  new  quarter ;  but  their  cere- 
monial joy  may  only  be  expressed  by 
tiieir  pres«nce  when  the  comer-stone  of 
8t  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  laid  upon  soil 
which  the  city  has  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  our  rulers  desire  still  to  be 
tolerant,  the  sects  of  dissent  may  yet 
find  their  way  to  their  temples,  in  such 
quiet  as  the  streets  may  chance  to  afford 
them ;  but  to  those  of  the  Establish- 
ment alone  can  it  be  permitted  to  coyer 
tiie  payements  of  a  Sunday  with  the 
dense  processions  and  the  crashing 
brazen  music  of  an  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony, closing  the  most  public  thor- 
ough&res  to  other  circulation,  forbid- 
ding access  to  other  churches  that  hap- 
pen to  be  upon  the  route,  and  suspend- 
ing, by  their  clangor  and  clamor,  what- 
erer  services  such  churches  may  be  en- 
deayorlug  to  conduct.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  strict  letter  of  our  hitherto  unad- 


justed law  such  proceedings  are  not 
technically  permissible — as  could,  per- 
haps, be  practically  ascertained  by  sta- 
tioning a  brass  band  at  the  door  of  St. 
Stephen's  during  high  mass,  with  in- 
structions to  play  "  Boyne  Water "  for 
an  hour  unless  earlier  interrupted ;  but 
the  authority  which  is  aboye  literal 
law,  IB  eyinced  by  the  squads  of  uni- 
formed police  which  march  before  the 
processions  of  the  Establishment,  and 
clear  the  way  of  mere  trayellers.  How 
beautifttl  was  that  yindication  of  the 
ascendency  of  religion  oyer  worldly 
interest  which  was  telegraphed  oyer  the 
country  on  the  night  of  March  17 1  It 
had  been  St.  Patrick's  day,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  commonwealth.  A  train 
of  religious  deyotees,  so  long  as  to  re- 
quire from  one  to  two  hours  to  pass  in 
unbroken  column  any  point,  commem- 
orated the  holy  day  by  marching ;  and 
nothing,  it  was  announced,  marred  the 
harmony  of  the  occasion  but  the  cf^jse  ^"^^  ^"^ 
of  a  carman  who  sought  to  cross  the^R  t  i  /  ^ 
enormous  line,  but  was  terribly  beaten 
hy  the  police^  so  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  What  can  hayc  tempted 
the  carman  (who  should  in  some  way 
be  connected  with  the  Secular  Carmen 
of  the  old  Romans),  to  his  outrage, 
does  not  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Perhaps,  among  the 
thousands  whom  this  yast  column  de- 
tained from  their  engagement,  whether 
to  take  a  train  or  a  steamer,  or  to  take 
up  a  note  at  bank,  or  to  call  a  physi- 
cian, or  to  reach  a  death -bed,  this 
worldly-minded  man  deemed  his  duty 
to  his  load  of  goods  more  important 
than  the  rest.  But  the  sharp  discipline 
that  he  incurred  may  well  remind  us 
of  the  scourging  of  the  money-changers, 
and  forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  republic 
whose  defenders  enforce  so  ethereal  a 
spirituality  eyen  in  the  most  tumultu- 
ous scenes  of  worldly  traffic* 

*  They  nuuxage  these  things  better— or  at  least 
diflferently  — in  Catholic  France.  We  translate 
Art.  45  of  the  Organic  Arlielts  of  (ht  Convention 
[with  the  Popel  of  (he  Kth  Metsidor,  Year  IJT,  ««No 
religioiis  eeremony  shall  take  place  oafeide  of  the 
•difloes  consecrated  to  the  Catholic  worship,  in 
plaoee  where  there  are  temples  consecrated  to  dif- 
ferent worshipB.'* 
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Thus,  while  state-religions  have  been 
toppling,  and  tumbling  all  over  Chris* 
tendom;  thus,  in  this  nineteenth  cen* 
tury  of  materialism  and  rationalism, 
have  the  people  of  this  anciently  Pro- 
testant State  been  settling  upon  eternal 
foundations  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Not  wilfully  or  consciously;  "they 
builded  better  than  they  knew."  While 
for  the  most  part  they  were  wishicg, 
perhaps,  no  good  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  some  in- 
tangible, "  spirit  of  republicanism,"  or  to 
some  imaginary,  non-existent  constitu- 
tional safeguard  against  establish- 
ments,* they  were  in  fact  endowing  it 
with  wealth  from  the  public  treasury 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  its  new  pro- 
motion, to  be  held  and  administered 
under  circumstances  of  freedom  and  ir- 
responsibility which  might  be  envied  in 
the  Vatican  itself.  In  no  European 
country,  we  say  it  with  some  confidence, 
has  the  clergy  of  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment its  hands  more  nearly  closed  upon 
the  whole  system  of  public  education 
than  here  in  New  York.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  is  the  hierarchy  of  an  establish- 
ment appointed  by  the  Papal  See  in 
such  abaolute  independence  of  the  civil 
government  as  here.  Even  in  the  ages 
called  "  dark,"  monarchs  have  preferred 
long  and  savage  wars  to  submitting  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  their 
own  dominions  in  whose  nomination 
they  had  no  voice,  and  at  this  day  the 
weakest  sovereign  would  hardly  endure 
it  from  the  boldest  Pope. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  the  Church  in  New 
York  may  boast  itself  as  favored  be- 
yond its  sisters  in  any  Christian  land, 
it  is  the  tenure  by  which  it  holds  its 
temporalities  —  those  worldly  posses- 
sions without  which  a  Church  might, 
indeed,  be  spiritual,  but  could  hardly 
sustain  its  unequal  conflict  with  carnal 

*The  Federal  Constitution  prohibit!  Congrtu 
alone  from  making  a  '*  law  respecting  an  establish' 
ment  of  religion.*'  The  constitution  of  New  York 
contains  no  such  prohibitions,  although  It  seeks  to 
secure  '*  the  free  exercise  and  eigoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference.**  Dissent  is  similarly  protected  in 
most  European  countries. 


powers.  In  this  tenure  of  its  property, 
more  than  in  all  else,  does  it  find  a 
strong  grasp  upon  its  laity,  an  inde- 
pendence of  civic  government  which 
defies  interference,  and  a  perpetuity 
which,  distinctly  protected  as  it  is  by 
the  State  law  and  even  by  Federal  Con- 
stitution, may  laugh  at  threatened 
change.  Churches  before  have  been 
richer ;  but  their  wealth  only  tempted  ' 
spoliation  by  governments.  Before 
penry  Vm.,  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  ecde- 
siastical  corporations,  in  spite  of  mort- 
main statutes,  held  half  the  acres  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  was  seen  that  a  '*  Re- 
formation "  would  be  a  way  of  unclasp- 
ing the  hand,  and  distributing  the 
wealth ;  and  the  "  Reformation  "  came. 
The  Church  deemed  itself  rich  enough 
in  France,  in  1789 ;  in  Italy,  in  1849, 
in  1859,  even  so  late  as  1866 ;  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  judt  passed.  But  in  all 
those  countries  it  was  possible  for  the 
State,  convulsed  with  a  great  idea  and 
a  great  necessity,  to  declare  these  vast 
estates  to  be  only  entrusted  to  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  certain 
public  duties  of  education  or  religious 
instruction,  and  by  legislative  act  to 
assume  at  once  the  duties  it  judged  to 
have  been  ill-discharged,  and  the  funds 
devoted  to  their  exercise.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Massachusetts,  the  estates 
which  from  antiquity  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Congregational  Churches 
once  by  law  established,  were  quietly 
transferred  in  hundreds  of  cases,  half  a 
century  ago,  to  the  teaching  of  an  op- 
posite faith,  by  the  simple  action  of  a 
numerical  majority  in  each  parish  in 
favor  of  the  change. 

But  against  every  one  of  these  various 
forms  of  assault  our  church  property 
here  is  protected  by  its  tenure,  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  in  each 
parish  a  "  Religious  Society,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  statutes,  with  its  board  of 
trustees  and  everything  convenient  for 
holding  property.  But  it  holds  none. 
It  has  been  a  convenience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money ;  it  serves  still  as 
a  convenient  executive  organization  for 
the  performance  of  certain   parochial 
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business.  The  owner  of  the  church,  its 
land,  its  parsonage,  its  school-houses, 
and  all  its  multiform  accessories,  is 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  it 
stands.  Kor  must  it  be  £mcied  that  he 
owns  it  in  an  official  character,  such  as 
that  of  the  "  corporations  sole  "  of  the 
English  law;  or  in  any  legal  sense  as 
trustee,  expressly  or  by  implication. 
No  freeholder  owns  his  plot  of  ground 
more  absolutely  in  his  own  right,  with- 
out responsibility  or  liability  to  account 
to  any  man  therefor,  than  John  McClos- 
key  owns  the  church-property  in  the 
Arch-diocese  of  New  York,  or  S.  V. 
Ryan  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  long  accumulat- 
ing dimes  often  thousand  believers  have 
bought  the  ground  and  reared  the 
splendid  structure,  while  the  convey- 
ance is  made  to  the  single  ecclesiastic 
who  is  overseer  of  a  hundred  flocks; 
but  if  no  trust  be  expressed  in  the 
grant  (and  none  ever  is),  none,  by  our 
law,  can  be  implied.  So  far  as  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth  affect  the  cas^ 
the  owner  of  these  vast  estates  may  to- 
morrow sell  the  schools  for  cotton-fac- 
tories, the  churches  for  skating-rinks, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  dry- 
goods  trade.  Can  a  nobler  tribute  be 
paid  to  the  fidelity  of  these  prelates, 
than  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  due  ad- 
mimstration  of  these  many  millions  of 
property  depends  solely,  without  the 
protection  of  law,  upon  their  personal 
honor,  invigorated  by  some  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  a  little  private  per- 
suasion? 

The  simplicity  of  this  tenure  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  of  daily  oc- 
canence.  A  congregation  of  poor  Ger- 
mans in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
having  expended  $50,000  in  buying 
land  and  building  upon  it  a  large  and 
beautiful  church,  desired  to  borrow  the 
small  balance  necessary  for  its  entire 
completion.  Its  priest,  accordingly, 
makes  the  formal  application  to  a  Sav- 
ings Bank.  The  abstract  of  title  pre- 
sented for  approval  to  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Bank,  shows  the  various  parcels 
composing  the  tract  centreing  at  last  in  . 
one  John  Timon,  who  is  known  extrin- 


sically,  though  nothing  on  the  record 
shows  it,  to  have  been  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.  Next  appears  the  will  of 
John  Timon,  devising  all  his  property 
to  one  John  Loughlin.  So  John  Lough- 
lin,  who  happens  to  be  Bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  executes  alone  a  mortgage 
upon  the  land  and  buildings  to  the 
Savings  Bank;  and  no  doubt  before 
this  has  delivered  to  Timon*s  succes- 
sor a  quit-claim  deed  of  all  his  vast 
estates  in  western  ^ew  York,  or  else 
has  executed  a  will  which,  like  Bishop 
Timon^s,  transfers  all  his  property  at 
his  death  to  some  other  prelate,  and 
saves  it  from  the  doubtful  orthodoxy 
of  those  who  might  have  been  his  law- 
ful heirs. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  trifling 
part  in  this  transaction  played  by  the 
**  trustees  "  of  the  corporation.  Under 
the  Act  of  1863,  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  steps  taken  in  the  legalization  of 
our  State  hierarchy,  the  function  of 
trustees  so  nearly  disappears,  that  it 
may  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  argu- 
ment 

When  we  mention  that  provision  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  United  States 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  subd.  1,)  which  pro- 
hibits the  interference  with  rights 
which  have  accrued  under  such  ar- 
rangements as  these,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  wild  spoliation  as  under 
Henry  YUI.,  or  from  disestablishment 
on  grounds  of  expediency  as  in  the 
countries  just  named.  Until  a  revolu- 
tion which  shall  shatter  the  defences 
of  the  national  Constitution,  no  earthly 
sovereignty  has  power  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  her  splendid  endowments ;  while 
her  security  against  the  insidious 
growth  of  heresy  within  her  fold, 
against  such  internal  change  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts made  |he  ancient  churches 
Unitarian,  and  in  New  York  has  made 
so  many  Congregational  churches  Pres- 
byterian, is  no  less  complete.  As  the 
parish  owns  nothing,  the  majority  or 
the  totality  of  the  parish  can  be  of  no 
more  avail  in  directing  the  use  of 
church  property  than  the  fly  that  buzz- 
es about  the  altar-candles.    Outsiders, 
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aliens  to  this  Israel,  look  on  with  a  cer- 
tain interest  at  snch  an  insorrection 
against  Episcopal  anthority  as  took 
place  the  other  day  at  Auburn.  But 
how  can  the  result  of  such  conflicts, 
howeyer  yiolent  or  prolonged,  be  other 
than  it  has  already  been  in  that  *'  Holy 
Family"  Church— now  once  more  a 
Happy  Family — submission  and  obe- 
dience ?  ♦ 

Since  the  main  question  seems  to  be 
settled  upon  this  basis,  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  in  the  language  of  a  New 
York  eoclesia5{tic  to  some  earnest  Pro- 
testant who  had  murmured  against  the 
actual  state  of  things,  "  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?"  Clearly, 
every  citizen,  whether  he  fancies  it  or 
not,  is  botmd  to  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  find  an  answer.  We  do 
not  seek  to  supply  the  answer.  We 
would  barely  suggest  that  many  things 
yet  remain,  in  our  institutions,  usages, 
and  laws,  that  are  the  product  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  and  are  incongru- 
ous with  the  present,  and  need  modi- 
fication and  adjustment  to  fit  the  change 
of  circumstances.  Whether  it  might 
be  worth  while,  in  the  absence  of  any 
existing  power  having  the  interest  and 
the  ability  to  counter-balance  the  power 
of  the  Church— one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  labors  of  monarchs  in  every 
other  Christian  land — ^to  set  up  some 


*  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  French  mral  com- 
mtine,  not  many  years  ago,  from  Catholics  bocame 
for  the  most  part,  by  a  common  movement,  Pro- 
teetanta.  The  ohuroh-proporty  was  at  onoe  tnns- 
forred  to  them  by  the  government,  for  Protestant 
service.  Whatever  change  of  opinion  might  oc- 
eor  In  Kev  Yoric,  the  ohnrch  might  de^  such 
an  outrage  against  lu  rights  of  property.  Bat  if 
a  Protestant  congregation  should  (or  a  majority 
of  it),  turn  Catholic,  the  transfer  ironld  be  ea^ 
•ad  rapid. 


other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  im- 
personal "people,"  is  a  question  upon 
which  our  friends  of  the  ^  Imperialist " 
newspaper,  and  yery  likely  a  good 
many  zealous  Protestants,  might  hpld 
the  affirmative.  Our  own  judgment 
would  be  that  it  is  too  late  for  any 
such  expedient;  and  our  only  sugges- 
tions would  relate  to  minor  matters. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  suitable,  for  ex- 
ample, if  not  necessary,  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  should  be  recog- 
nized in  our  legal  holidays.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  observe  the  17th  of 
March,  dear  as  it  is  to  the  heart  of  New 
York,  and  cease  the  cold  and  perftmc- 
tory  celebration  of  the  22d  of  February. 
It  is  already  demanded  that  the  State 
and  National  Thanksgiving  shall  be 
annually  appointed  for  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, which  is  the  Feast  of  the  "  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,"  being  "the  National 
Feast  of  the  United  States."  Such 
things  may  be  trifles ;  but  difference  in 
trifles  produces  discord ;  and  discord 
is  enmity  and  war.  "  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  Even 
those  who  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  as 
desirable,  may  yet  see  the  necessity  of 
deferring  to  it  as  actual  and  irreversi- 
ble. While  one  large  class  of  our  citi- 
zens is  rejoicing  over  the  momentous 
but  peaceful  revolution  of  which  we 
have  been  the  dispassionate  historian, 
can  the  other  and  dissatisfied  class  do 
better  than  lay  to  their  own  hearts  the 
advice  which  they  have  lavished  upon 
the  subjugated  citizens  of  the  rebellious 
States,  and  since  the  change  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  accommodate  them- 
selves with  alacrity  to  their  new  rela- 
tions, and  make  the  best  of  it  ? 
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TiMB  dragged  so  slowly  while  thej 
were  waiting  for  the  appointment^  that 
Mrs.  Day  Brooks,  whose  days  were  as 
impatient  of  a  yacnum  as  Nature  was 
once  said  to  be,  began  to  think  about 
tableaux.  All  the  dty  people,  who 
were  in  their  country-houses,  had  called 
on  each  other,  boasted  of,  exchanged, 
and  eaten  of  the  early  flruits  of  hot- 
house and  garden — talked  about  pear^ 
oops,  and  culture,  and  introduced  their 
bones  to  the  country  roads ;  the  Bishop 
had  come  and  gone;  the  little  stone- 
chapel  had  been  consecrated  by  him, 
and  as  the  summer  waxed,  and  the  heat 
increased,  Mr.  Day  Brooks  became  rest- 
less and  anxious.  Nobody  was  more 
disturbed  by  this  fact  than  his  wife. 
"^  What  shall  I  do  with  him,"  she  asked 
heneU;  and  she  kept  on  asking  till  she 
obtained  the  answer,  "  Tableaux,^ 

Tableaux  would  keep  them  all  busy 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  they  were 
o?er,  there  would  be  something  to  talk 
about    So  Mrs.  Brooks  began  to  plan. 

While  she  was  writing  out  her  recoU 
lections  of  sucoessfteil  entertainments  of 
the  kind  proposed,  of  dresses  worn,  of 
attitades  effective,  her  fancy  ran  away 
with  her,  and  she  sat  with  her  pen  in 
her  hand,  looking  at  a  photograph  of 
**  Tomer's  Shipwreck  "  on  the  opposite 
wan,  in  a  smiling  abstraction,  which 
betokened  any  thing  but  sympathy  with 
distress  and  death.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  her  husband  entered  the  room 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  It  looked 
like  an  official  document.  It  was. 
"  See  here,"  he  said,  waving  the  letter 
above  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  tri- 
umphal banner.  "THll  you  be  ready 
to  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

She  took  the  letter,  and  read  that  Ms 
D<>mination  had  been  confirmed. 


"  So  here  we  have  the  United  States 
Consul  for  the  Mediterranean,"  she  said. 

**  You  give  it  a  liberal  rendering,"  he 
answered,  gazing  deliberately  as  he 
spoke,  at  the  image  of  himself  reflected 
from  the  glass  on  the  opposite  wall; 
that  was  the  very  attitude,  he  thought, 
for  the  portrait  he  must  have  taken  of 
himself,  just  that ;  head  erect,  arm  ex- 
tended, letter  in  hand. 

To  his  modest  remark  she  replied 
with  animation, 

"  Oh  you  know  very  well.  Day,  how 
every  thing  turns  out  Tou  never  un- 
dertook to  do  the  duties  of  even  a  Sec- 
retary of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  but  the 
first  you  knew,  you  had  iJl  the  business 
of  the  Institution  on  your  hands.  And 
look  at  your  stablest  perfect  palaces, 
and  all  came  of  my  having  one  poor 
little  pony  to  drive,  which  must  have  a 
roof  over  her  head." 

'*No  pent-up  XJtica  contracts  our 
powers,"  he  answered,  smiling,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  ^'  We  can  go 
any  day,  Marian,  I  suppose.  The  soon- 
er the  better.  Thanks  to  my  confidence 
in  Earths  influence,  I  am  all  ready,  and 
Thomas  will  be  glad  enough  to  take  the 
house  as  soon  as  we  can  vacate." 

"  Yes.  I  have  flxed  on  Friday  night 
for  the  party." 

"  My  dear— what  party  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  we  shall  have 
tableaux  Friday  night"  Mrs.  Brooks 
had  not  changed  her  mind  about  it 
The  entertainment  undertaken  as  the 
palliative  of  weariness  should  be  given 
for  other  reasons,  now  that  weariness 
was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  "  We 
owe  every  body." 

"  Not  one  dollar,  begging  your  par- 
don, Madam." 

^'  Something  worse  than  dollars,  Con- 
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snl.  "Visits  I  And  we  may  never  come 
back.  I  have  the  programme  nearly 
arranged.  Yon  shall  not  be  annoyed. 
Aaron  will  help  me.  He  and  Sophie 
Myres,  with  Lavinia,  will  be  a  host. 
What  a  splendid  girl  Sophie  is,  Day  I 
But  oh,  I  do  wish  that  we  could  take 
Layinia  with  us." 

"My  dearl"  Mr.  Brooks  was  un- 
feignedly  surprised. 

**  I  know  it.  But  the  poor  girl  does 
trouble  me  so.  I  am  so  glad  the  Bishop 
has  been  here,  and  she  has  been  con- 
firmed. She  may  get  a  little  consola- 
tion from  that." 

"  Yes  " — her  husband  concurred.  "  It's 
a  good  thing  to  be  confirmed."  He 
laughed  a  very  broad  church  laugh  in- 
deed, and  added,  '^  My  dear,  you  talk 
latterly  as  if  that  girl  hadn't  common 
sense.  She  has  all  she  had  before  we 
came  here.  If  there  is  any  blame  to  be 
laid  anywhere  on  her  account,  please 
to  throw  it  on  Nature." 

"  She  has  all  that  she  had  before  we 
came,"  his  wife  answered,  "  all  but  her 
ignorance.    She  hasn't  that" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  she  had  all 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  be- 
fore we  knew  her.  It  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  see  how  she  has  wakened  to 
a  thousand  enjoyments  she  might  neyer 
have  known  any  thing  about,  but  for 
us.  Those  books  there,  and  the  pic- 
tures, she  appreciates  quite  as  intelli- 
gently as  Sophie  Myres,  at  least ! " 

"That  is  the  very  point.  Having 
gone  so  far,  ought  we  not  to  go  fiuther  ? 
Isn't  it  really  cruel  to  leave  her  just  as 
she  is,  where  she  is  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  it,  Marian.  As  far  as 
Lavinia  is  concerned,  we  have  been  mis- 
sionaries up  here.  Now  missionaries,  I 
take  it,  don't  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
work  to  see  that  every  thing  in  life  is 
made  easy  and  delightfld  to  their  con- 
verts." 

"That's  your  man's  way  of  seeing 
what  you  have  done,"  was  on  his  wife's 
tongue;  but  the  words  did  not  get 
voice. 

"We  must  have  the  tableaux,"  she 
said,  abruptly  dropping  the  subject, 
and  there  was  no  need  that  she  should 


say  it  had  been  a  painful  one.  "  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  exhibit  people  than 
to  talk  to  them;  and,"  out  it  came 
again  I  "  it  will  be  pleasant  for  Lavinia 
to  think  about  after  we  are  gone." 

"  Trust  me,  child,  Lavinia  will  have 
food  enough  for  thought ;  she  won't  be 
limited  to  a  flounce  and  a  flutter  for  en- 
tertainment in  the  years  that  are  com- 
ing. Friday  night,  eh  ?  I  shall  do  my- 
self the  honor  of  attending."  And  with 
these  words  Mr.  Brooks,  no  longer  the 
slender,  "poetical-looking"  gentleman 
he  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  portly, 
dignified  person,  who  was  getting  rather 
bald,  and  not  a  little  gray,  bowed  him- 
self into  a  comer  of  the  library,  and  be- 
gan to  cull  the  books  he  should  need 
for  comfort,  and  for  counsel,  in  his  life 
abroad. 

A  busy  time  followed  at  Riverdale, 
and  around  and  about.  Mrs.  Brooks, 
the  prettiest  woman  in  this  world,  and 
generally  the  best  dressed,  exhibited 
her  executive  talent  in  various  surpria- 
ing  ways. 

Ordering  the  carriage  after  the  con- 
versation with  her  husband,  she  drove 
about  among  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
dispensing  invitations,  and  suggesting 
parts  to  every  body  available,  intended 
to  fill  every  body  with  delight.  The 
desirable  result  was  attained.  The  tact 
of  the  woman,  which  had  proved  quite 
as  instrumental  in  securing  her  hus- 
band's appointment  as  any  fitness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Day  Brooks,  made  it 
easy  for  her  to  carry  any  plan  she  form- 
ed into  successful  operation. 

People  fell  in  readily  with  her  ar- 
rangements, for  it  was  evident  that  her 
plan  was  to  distinguish  every  beauty. 
Every  beauty  within  five  miles  of  River- 
dale  perceived  it,  and  felt  grateful  ac- 
cordingly. 

Carpenters  were  at  the  house  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  her 
invitations  were  given,  for  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  A  stage  must  be  put  up  in 
the  long  dining-room.  The  party  must 
be  on  Friday  night,  and  there  were 
only  two  days  for  preparation. 

This  looked  as  if  the  hospitable  sen- 
timent had  been  kindled  by  the  pros- 
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pect  of  immediate  departure.  Neigh- 
bon  supposed  so,  and  exhibited  a  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  the  friendliness  so 
gracefully  displayed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  Miss  Sophie  Myres  drove  oyer 
to  Ri?erdale.  Miss  Myres  in  her  phae- 
ton was  a  spectacle  to  behold.  She 
looked  like  a  goddess,  bnt  one  who  had 
become  very  much  inyolved  in  earthly 
affiurs.  Her  beauty,  though  striking, 
would  not  bear  the  inspection  of  stead- 
ily criticising  eyes.  Any  one,  however, 
who  met  her  on  the  highway,  as  she 
drove  along,  must  have  noticed  that  the 
little  carriage  was  brimful,  running  over, 
with  magnificence. 

When  she  ordered  the  phaeton,  the 
coachman  suggested  that  the  day  was 
Tery  warm,  and  Miss  Myres  would  miss 
tiie  carriage-top,  and  that  the  flies  were 
getting  uncommon  troublesome. 

"I  shall  go  with  pony,"  she  answered 
with  the  decision  of  a  General  who  has 
a  plan  of  battle  and  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  "  Isn't  it  time,  sir,  you  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  heat,  flies,  rain,  or  dust — ^not 
being  made  of  either  sugar  or  salt  f  " 

Of  course  she  must  have  her  own 
vay  after  that,  though  at  the  risk  of 
sunostroke. 

Bat  had  any  other  person  beside  the 
man  Michael  been  present,  Miss  Myres 
would  not  have  spoken  in  that  way. 
The  remark  was  for  him. 

The  coachman  bowed,  and  Miss  Myres 
smiled.  If  Mr.  Kearney,  as  he  crossed 
tiie  Uwn  of  Riverdale  to  meet  her  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  hat  in  hand,  had  been 
greeted  by  a  smile  like  that,  he  would 
at  once  have  comprehended  destiny, 
and  one  of  his  irritations,  at  least, 
would  have  been  allayed. 

"r  approve  of  this,"  he  said,  as  he 
drove  through  the  rustic  gateway. 
"We  have  been  talking  over  things, 
sad  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  we  had 
better  defer  deliberatiots  until  you 
eould  be  caUed  into  the  Ck>nvention." 

**Oet  in,  Mr.  Kearney,  and  I  will 
«iriye  you  back  to  the  house.  Toss  my 
8hawl  there — anywhere — I  knew  I 
should  be  wanted.  How  many  are  we 
to  have  t " 


"That  seems  to  depend  on  several 
things.  We  have  about  fifty  under  con- 
sideration." As  the  young  gentleman 
took  his  seat  beside  the  young  lady,  the 
pony  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  an 
additional  burden.  For  weight  Mr. 
Kearney  was  not  distinguished.  Tall, 
slender,  fair,  he  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  darkly  human  splendor 
of  Miss  Myres. 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  talk  of 
these  two  that  Mrs.  Brooks  would  never 
be  able  to  get  on  without  their  aid,  if 
she  valued  it  at  their  own  estimate. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had,  however,  already 
decided  on  her  ten  tableaux,  and  the 
persons  who  should  appear  in  each. 

"I  have  concluded  to  appear  as 
Medea  in  three  scenes,"  said  Miss 
Sophie.  "  I  saw  Ristori  in  the  character 
in  Paris,  and  studied  the  dress  up 
thoroughly.  You  may  be  Jason,  if  you 
please,  for  want  of  a  better,  or  worse. 
But  oh,  Mr.  Kearney,  I  do  hate  all  this ! 
I  assure  you  it  is  positively  my  last 
appearance." 

"*  Prophet,'  said  I,  *bird  of  evil,' 
Kearney  must  be  allowed  to  doubt." 

"  Positively,"  she  repeated.  "  I  have 
been  wondering  all  the  morning  how 
people  could  possibly  have  fallen  into 
our  way  of  living.  Why  all  we  seem 
to  think  of,  is  how  we  shall  kill  time. 
Do  you  suppose  wealth  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief?  I  begin  to  think  that 
riches  are  a  curse." 

**  In  spite  of  wealth,  /  think  people 
may  manage  to  live  very  respectable 
and  very  comfortable  lives,"  answered 
Mr.  Kearney. 

"  Well,  but  do  you  like  cayenne  in 
custard  t " 

"Yes,"  returned  the  young  gentle- 
man. "  If  the  cook  understands  how  to 
mix  the  dish." 

"<  To  think  of  hailing  a  party  like 
this  in  such  weather  as  a  God-send! 
No— no— I  am  all  ready  for  a  new  dis- 
pensation. Things  are  too  unequally 
divided." 

"  A  new  dispensation — perhaps  there 
is  only  a  new  law-giver  required,"  he 
ventured. 

"Very  likely,"  she  answered,  as  if 
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quite  uncoDBciooB  of  the  gaze  that  fixed 
upon  her. 

**  It  might  be  harder  to  obey  than  to 
rebel." 

^'Bo  yon  like  that  house?"  Miss 
Myres  seemed  now  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
critical  observation  of  the  blue-stone 
mansion,  turreted  and  towered,  which 
they  were  slowly  approaching. 

^'I  think  Highland  Towers  vastly 
finer." 

"But  these  grounds  are  superb. 
How  many  acres  are  there  ? " 

"  A  hundred." 

"  We  have  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  a 
desert  compared  with  this  place.  There 
is^Mrs.  Brooks.  Who  is  that  girl  with 
her  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  She  is  always 
here,  is^t  she?  What  is  her  name, 
though  ? " 

'^  I  think  you  must  refer  to  Lavinia 
Tisdale." 

*<  Is  she  to  be  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention ?  How  well  she  carries  herself. 
A  farmer^s  daughter,  isn't  she  ?  Do  tell 
me,  quick." 

Mr.  Kearney  smiled.  "  She  is  a  farm- 
er's daughter.  You  are  right.  One  of 
the  original  settlers." 

"  Respectable  people,  of  course." 

'^  I  believe  so.  Mrs.  Brooks  makes  a 
good  deal  of  the  girl,  as  you  call  her." 

Miss  Myres,  at  that,  looked  at  Mr. 
Kearney  with  an  expression  which  be 
did  not  understand.  And  it  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  failed  to  take  her 
meaning.  Chiefly  he  desired  to  imder- 
stand  her,  because  M:  s.  Brooks  had  said 
to  him  one  day,  after  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  take  charge  of  Riverdale, 
"  There  is  Sophie  Myres ; "  for  he  knew 
that  the  words  interpreted  meant, 
"  Marry  her,  if  you  can."  But  he  did 
not  imderstand  that  Mrs.  Brooks  said  it 
not  merely  on  his  own  account,  but, 
firstly,  because  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  Myres'  money  which  Hie  right 
person  might  direct  into  useful  chan- 
nels, and,  secondly,  because  she  was  per- 
suaded that  Miss  Sophie  might  go  far* 
ther,  and  fare  worse. 

For  Mrs.  Brooks  could  not  believe 
that  young  Kearney  was  quite  serious  in 
his  repudiation  of  all  those  reformatory 


schemes  and  devout  hopes  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  which  made  the  name 
of  Kearney  obnoxious  to  so  many  or- 
thodox conservative  ears.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  to  imply  that  Mrs.  Day 
Brooks  was  a  '*  Reformer."  Acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Kearney  implied  famil- 
iarity with  her  views.  Mrs.  Day  Brooks 
was  a  lady  at  large.  She  was  interested 
in  her  time,  and  in  her  kind.  If  she 
had  been  driven  by  any  gale  of  circum- 
stance into  any  channel,  she  would  have 
made  for  the  best  port  within  reach, 
asking  no  questions.  She  had  that 
habit  of  looking  arotmd  her,  which  is 
almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  persistent 
and  exclusive  pushing  of  any  single 
idea.  If  Mrs.  Brooks  recommended 
this  step  to  Mr.  Kearney,  Mr.  Kearney 
would  take  it,  unless  an  obstacle  for- 
midable as  the  pyramids  presented  1^ 
self. 

He  had  felt  annoyed  just  now,  when 
Miss  Myres  spoke  of  Lavinia  as  "  that 
girl."  He  was  himsdf  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  his  mind  concerning  her 
quite  freely  when  he  talked  with  Mr. 
Brooks.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Myres* 
way.  Mrs.  Brooks,  he  felt,  preferred 
that  he  should  not  talk  with  her  about 
her  favorite.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand that.  Strange  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
as  jealous  for  Lavinia  as  one  woman 
coidd  be  for  another.  He  drove  the 
pony  into  the  shade  of  a  chestnut  tree, 
after  Miss  Myres  had  left  the  carriage, 
and  the  two  ladies  walked  back  to  the 
house.  Lavinia  had  remained  behind, 
when  Mrs.  Brooks  went  to  receive  the 
young  lady. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come 
over  here  such  an  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Brooks  to  Miss  Sophie,  "  I  wanted  to 
see  you,  so  much,"  and  so  on ;  then  Miss 
Sophie  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  she  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, biecause  it  was  Mrs.  Brooks' 
party,  especially  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was  go- 
ing away  so  soon,  a  thing  which  ought 
not  to  be  permitted,  and  so  forth ;  and 
then,  almost  imimediately,  it  hi^pened 
that  Mrs.  Brooks  was  called  to  the  li» 
brary  by  her  husband,  who  was  lost 
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tmong  books  and  docximents,  and  re- 
qoired  finding,  and  the  two  girls  were 
left  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  talk 
with  each  other,  if  they  would. 

"  Do  you  appear  ? "  asked  Miss  Hyres 
of  LftTinia,  looking  at  her  in  a  way  that 
might  hare  surprised  persons  accustom- 
ed to  hear  her  talk  as  she  had  talked 
just  now  about  life,  occupation,  and 
money.  They  would  haye  declared  that 
tile  tilings  she  affected  to  condenm  had 
made  a  snob  of  her ; — thank  you,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  for  that  dreadful  word. 

**I  believe  Mrs.  Brooks  has  my  name 
oa  her  list,"  Layinia  answered.  "I 
hope  I  shall  be  crowded  out,  though." 
And  m  this  wish  she  was  eyidentlj  sin- 
cere. 

"  But  for  dear  Mrs.  Brooks,  nothing 
coald  induce  me  to  take  part  in  any 
tiung  BO  tiresome,"  said  Miss  Myres. 
**You  need  not  hope  to  be  crowded 
ooi  Mrs.  Brooks  knows  what  she 
wants,  and  will  have  it.  Tou  have  a 
good  figure,"  surveying  Layinia  from 
head  to  foot  "You  would  make  a 
tq)erb  Jean  d'Arc.  I  shall  insist  that 
yon  appear  as  Jean  d*Arc." 

"  Dont  trouble  yourself^  Miss  Myres. 
1  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  name  is  down 
/br  tiiat  yery  character." 

*^Ah,"  Miss  Myies  smiled;  but  not 
u  she  had  smiled  on  her  coachman,  nor 
la  sSie  had  looked  at  Mr.  Kearney.  She 
•aw  tiiat  this  girl  was  not  to  be  pa- 
tronized. "  Who  will  be  Bishop  ?  "  she 
ttked  in  a  different  tone. 

"Mr.  Brooks." 

**  Mr.  Kearney  would  do  better ; "  and 
then,  for  some  reason,  Miss  Myres  laugh- 
ed. 

Layinia,  offended,  arose  and  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  and  Mr. 
Kearney  now  came. 

^  I  think  of  proposing  a  change  in 
one  scene,  Mr.  Kearney,"  said  Miss 
Myres  instantly.  "  Tou  would  make  a 
yastly  better  Bishop  thui  Mr.  Brooks. 
Tou  are  taller,  and  have  altogether  a 
more  spiritual  aspect  Do  insist  upon 
it  Tou,  with  a  black  cap  on  your 
head,  and  a  black  robe— just  the  thing  I 
K^emn  as  the  graye." 

"  And  a  model  of  humility." 
VOL.  IV.— 52 


"  Tes,  meek  as  Moses  when  he  threw 
down  the  tables  and  broke  them." 

*^  I  don^t  think  I  shall  yenture  to  sug- 
gest any  change  in  the  progranmie." 

"  How  cautious  we  are  I  I  shall  Do 
you  think  Mrs.  Brooks  will  be  sur- 
prised? Very  welL  Any  one  who 
creates  a  surprise  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  benefactor.  I  think  I  will  vul- 
ture. I  would  like  to  surprise  the 
whole  neighborhood — for  that  reward.** 

"  Please  wait  till  after  the  tableaux. 
We  haye  had  such  a  dearth  that  results 
might  be  fatal,  otherwise.  I  haye  been 
looking  at  the  rose-bush  on  the  wall — 
haye  you  seen  it^  Miss  Layinia  ?  Look, 
Miss  Myres,  what  a  lovely  thing." 

Miss  Sophie  took  the  stem  of  beauti- 
M  bloom  which  he  offered,  looked  at 
it,  and  then  betrayed  the  agitati<Hi  of 
spirit  which  her  fine  manners  easily 
enough  concealed.  She  twirled  the 
stem  between  her  fingers  till  the  chief 
rose  fell  upon  her  lap,  then  she  tore 
away  the  petals,  and  by-and-by  ended 
by  tossing  the  remains  on  the  graas. 
Well  she  understood  Mr.  Kearney.  He 
lauded,  neither  offended  nor  hurt  was 
he ;  but  Layinia  said  to  herself,  ^<  She 
could  tear  any  thing  in  pieces,  no  mat- 
ter what" 

IL 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Brooks'  plan  to  sub- 
mit to  changes  in  her  well-considered 
progranmie,  and  when  Miss  Myres  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Kearney  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  Bishop,  on  the  ground  of 
fitness,  pleading  inches  and  color,  she 
was  answered  that  no  young  gentleman 
should  be  assigned  a  part  so  ungracious, 
whereat  Mr.  Kearney  bowed  his  thanks, 
and  wondered  what  Mrs.  Brooks  really 
thovrght  about  his  chances. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  beau- 
tiful place,"  Miss  Myres  then  asked. 
"  How  can  you  leave  it  ?  "  She  showed 
no  concern  at  the  failure  her  proposi- 
tion had  met,  and  seemed  "  as  ready  to 
fly  east  as  west "  in  her  talk. 

"*'TiB  sweet,  oh  'tis  sweet  for  our 
country  to  die,'"  responded  Mrs. 
Brooks.  ^'  Besides,  we  shall  leave  River- 
dale  in  good  handa.  Tou  will  come,  of 
coursei  as  usual,  and  be  quite  well  sat- 
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iafied,  I  predict,  when  you  find  our 
friends  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  wife  here. 
And  Mr.  Kearney  will  see  that  every 
blade  of  grass  grows  straight  towards 
heaven,  as  we  are  all  supposed  to  do. 
And  there  is  Miss  Tisdale  to  love  the 
place  as  well  as  I  do.  I  shall  feel  quite 
easy,  leaving  my  treasures  in  such  good 
hands." 

"But  four  years!  The  world  will 
oome  to  an  end  in  that  time." 

"  I  hope  so,"  thought  Lavinia. 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction,  though,  to  know 
that  Mr.  Brooks  is  going  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.   When  we  were  abroad ^*' 

Miss  Myres  stopped  abruptly,  and  ab- 
ruptly blushed.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  per- 
haps surprised,  but  if  So,  did  not  give 
any  indication ;  she  aat  there  blind  to 
the  young  lady's  confusion.  "  That  was 
the  year  before  last,  ^ras  it  not  f  " 

"  Yes.  Whoever  we  may  have  in 
authority  over  us  at  home,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  gentlemen  do  represent  us 
in  some  of  our  foreign  offices."  Miss 
Myres  had  persevered,  and  uttered  the 
sentiment  over  which  she  had  stumbled, 
almost  with  defiance.  What  or  whom 
had  she  nearly  defied  ? 

Mr.  Kearney,  driving  her  pony  on  the 
homeward  road,  determined  to  discover. 

"  Do  you  really  intend  to  stay  in  the 
house  with  those  new  people— or,  was 
that  Mrs.  Brooks'  way  of  putting  some- 
thing else  ? "  asked  Miss  Myres,  as  they 
approached  Highland  Towers,  her  Oth- 
er's handsome  place. 

"It  was  her  way  of  putting  some- 
thing else,"  vras  the  answer.  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  continue  in  charge  of  Biverdale, 
though.  Landscape  gardener,  and  over- 
seer of  farm-lands.  There  is  a  union  of 
vocations  I  I  am  the  result  of  a  theory, 
Miss  Myres.  My  father  has  chenshed 
fbr  a  number  of  years  the  opinion  that 
a  new  profession  might  be  made  to 
rival  those  we  have  already;  that 
young  men  should  be  trained  to  take 
hold  of  farms,  as  lawyers  do  of  suits, 
or  the  doctors  of  patients.  He  expects 
me  to  sustain  this  opinion.  I  am  like 
the  philosopher's  machine,  and  must 
prove  the  notion  a  correct  one,  if  I  can, 
and  stand  a  bright  and  shining  light 


before  my  generation.  Riverdale  is  my 
own,  so  far  as  it  expresses  my  opinion 
as  to  what  can  be  done  with  a  hundred 
acres.  I  have  been  about  the  place 
three  years." 

"  You  have  had  a  perfect  success.  I 
wish  you  would  take  hold  of  Highland 
Towers.  Papa  likes  the  place  so  much, 
he  is  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of 
money  on  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
grow  more  and  more  hideous  every  year. 
Just  look  from  here  how  formal  JSU 
straight  lines  and  angles.  There  isn^t  a 
bit  of  nature  left,  not  a  nook  where  a 
fern  would  dare  grow.  Is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  Nature  should  be  frightened  to 
death  by  art  f  I  do  hope  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  papa  what  to  do  with 
his  park.  May  I  ask  him  to  consult 
you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  walk  over 
the  grounds  with  your  father.  Hiss 
Myres,  if  he  wishes  it.  I  will  do  so  any 
time  it  is  agreeable  to  him." 

"  Gome  first  with  me,  and  I  will  giye 
you  a  hint  or  two." 

Miss  Myres  stepped  &om  the  phaeton, 
with  her  lawn  skirt  thrown  over  her 
aim;  Mr.  Kearney  followed,  carrying 
her  white  gauze  shawL  The  coachman, 
who  had  stood  waiting  tixeir  approach, 
led  the  pony  over  the  gravelled  road, 
and  gave  him  into  the  hostler's  charge, 
who  took  him  to  hia  quarters. 

How  hot  and  parched  and  still  it  was 
up  there  on  the  hillside  I  Not  a  bird 
sang  in  any  bush  or  tree  about  High- 
land Towers. 

The  coachman  looked  at  young  Mr. 
Kearney  as  he  walked  across  the  g^reen, 
and  among  the  pines,  following  Miss 
Myres. 

Miss  Myres  saw  the  glance  and  called 
him ;  there  was  a  strange  mingling  of 
command,  and  something  that  was  not 
command,  in  her  voice  as  she  said, 

"  Carry  my  shawl  in,  and  this  whip. 
I  forgot  I  had  it  You  see  the  phaeton 
did  very  weU." 

As  she  spoke,  Mias  Myres  took  the 
shawl  fix>m  Mr.  Kearney's  arm,  and  Mi- 
chael carried  off  the  trophies,  together 
with  Miss  Myres'  glove,  which  had  fall- 
en on  the  walk. 
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"Come,^  Baid  she  to  Eeamej.  He 
had  noticed  the  gloye,  and  she  per- 
cdyed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pick 
it  np.  He  followed  her  without  doing 
80,  and  saw  the  coachman  pat  it  in  his 
vest 

Did  Miss  M^rres  notice  this  toot 
That  was  the  question  Mr.  Kearney  ask- 
ed himself  agun  and  again,  not  through 
the  remainder  of  that  day  only.  And 
as  often  as  he  asked  himself  he  found 
himself  commenting,  *^  No  wonder  she 
found  herself  in  a  curious  strait,  criti- 
dfflDg  our  foreign  officials."  On  the 
whole,  he  deemed  it  fortunate  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  carry  on  the  con- 
venation  with  her  to  on  issue,  when  she 
dgbed  in  the  morning  for  a  new  Di&- 
penaation. 

m. 

Towards  nightfall,  Layinia,  who  had 
been  with  lira.  Brooks  aU  day,  was 
about  to  return,  when  the  carpenter 
made  it  known  that  if  the  staging  was 
to  he  enlarged,  as  she  had  proposed, 
they  must  hare  more  boards. 

"Of  course,"  Mrs.  Brooks  said,  "or- 
der them." 

"Is  there  any  body  around  here  I 
eoold  tend  woi^  byf  I  can't  nohow 
git  down  to  the  saw-mill  to-night." 

"I  am  going  home," said  Layinia,  "it 
will  only  be  a  step  out  of  my  way." 

"Ton  dear  child,^  said  Mrs.  Brooks, 
laying  her  hand  on  Layinia's  shoulder 
with  a  caressing  touch.  It  thrilled  the 
tpii  There  were-  few  things  indeed 
which  Layinia  would  not  haye  under- 
takoi  for  the  fair  mistress  of  this  feiir 
place.  "If  you  will  be  so  good,  for 
there  is  nobody  about  whom  I  can  send, 
ind  I  suppose  the  men  must  haye  what 
is  needed  at  once." 

8o  Layinia,  on  her  way  home,  stop- 
ped at  the  saw-mill,  and  found  Jasper 
Caldwdl  there,  of  course.  That  was 
what  she  had  expected.  She  would 
IttTe  felt  sadly  annoyed,  had  she  not 
found  him. 

it  was  not  till  she  saw  Jasper— mio 
bhor— looked  him  in  the  face,  that  she 
folt  her  errand  was  an  awkward  one. 

He  was  measuring  a  pile  of  boards, 
with  a  gravity  which  showed  a  spirit 


intent  first  of  all  on  work.  When  he 
saw  Layinia  coming  towards  the  mill, 
he  knew  her  by  a  dozen  tokens  as  fkr 
as  Ms  eye  could  see,— gait,  stature,  bear- 
ing, not  too  tall— not  too  slender— no- 
ble to  look  upon.  When  he  saw  her,  I 
say,  he  hurriedly  rdieyed  his  mind  of 
the  figures  he  had  been  computing  by 
chalking  them  down  on  the  door  of  the 
saw-mill,  then  stepped  forward  and 
touched  the  brim  of  his  old  hat  with 
his  broad,  hard  hand. 

Half  an  hour  ago  Layinia  stood  be- 
fore the  pier-glass  in  Mrs.  Brooks'  draw- 
ing-room surveying  Jean  d'Arc,  and  Mr. 
Bay  Brooks,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  of 
a  moment,  was  in  her  mind  as  she  look- 
ed at  Jasper,  the  tall,  strong,  swarthy, 
clad  in  raiment  to  which  the  sun  im- 
parted many  hues,  who  swung  along 
free  and  easy,  yet  saying  nothing,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak. 

"They  will  want  another  waggon- 
load  of  boards,  Jasper,"  she  said. 
"  The  stage  must  be  a  good  deal  longer. 
And" — she  hesitated — "if  you  could 
take  them  up  right  away." 

To  promise  Mrs.  Brooks  that  Jasper 
should  do  this  was  another  thing  from 
asking  him  if  he  would. 

"  I  can't  take  them  up  right  away," 
he  said,  not  pleased  at  the  suggestion. 
There  were  no  times  or  seasons  with 
these  rich  people.  They  expected  to 
have  their  work  done  just  as  it  pleased 
them,  and  when  it  pleased  them,  with- 
out consulting  any  body's  convenience 
except  their  own. 

"  I  can't  take  them  up  before  to-mor- 
row morning,"  he  said.  "I  let  the 
horses  go.  Baxter  wanted  them.  It 
wasnt  my  fault  either.  There  want  no 
mistake.  I  was  particular  to  have  'em 
say  just  the  size  they  wanted,  and 
they've  got  boards  enough  for  that 
amount  of  staging.    Plenty." 

"  Of  course  it  wasn't  your  fault,  Jas- 
per. They  want  it  longer,  that's  all.  I 
shouldn't  think  you  would  object" 
Lavinia's  voice  half  appeased  him. 
"  Will  Baxter  be  back  to-night,"  she 
added.  "Couldn't  you  get  another 
team  !  ^'  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
pr^osteroust 
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"Why  yea,"  said  Jasper,  doubting 
whether  ehe  had  seriously  asked  this 
question.  "  Why  yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  I 
had  time  to  run  about  the  country  look- 
ing for  it.  But  I  haven't  Pre  other 
business  to  attend  to.  When  the  horses 
are  back  Til  go  up.  You  may  calculate 
I  won't  lose  my  time.  ^  TU  go  this  cren- 
ing,  may  be.  It  will  be  moonlight. 
The  carpenters  can  go  on  with  their 
work  by  daylveak,  won't  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so— of  course,"  said  La- 
yinia  somewhat  abstracted,  hardly  no- 
ticing the  rapid  changes  in  his  Toice 
and  manner. 

"  You  will  be  thinking  it  pretty  lone- 
some here  without  the  folks  on  the 
hill,"  said  Jasper. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Lannia  had 
heard  this  subject  spoken  of  by  any  one 
except  Mrs.  Brooks.  And  when  she  had 
spoken,  the  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  the 
great  effort  ^e  had  made  to  be  at  the 
moment  all  tiiat  Mrs.  Brooks  could 
wish,  had  found  herself  shaken  by 
strong  emotion.  Since  then,  not  a  word 
had  passed  between  them  ou  the  sub- 
ject. 

At  home  it  was  not  yet  known  that 
Mr.  Brooks  had  received  a  foreign  ap- 
pointment. 

Lavinia  looked  away  towards  the 
woods  when  Jasper  now  alluded  to  it, 
but  the  next  moment  she  sat  down  on 
the  pile  of  boards  he  had  been  measur- 
ing. 

"It  will  be  lonesome,  they  are  so 
kind,"  said  she. 

"You  haven't  been  troubled  much 
not  finding  people  kind  enough.  l*m 
sure  that  couldn't  be  your  trouble." 

As  Jasper  spoke  he  walked  toward 
the  boards,  and  leaning  over  them,  look- 
ed at  Lavinia.  There  was  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  nothing  to  reveal.  She 
knew  how  he  felt  towards  her ;  that  it 
was  a  feeling  which  had  deepened  and 
strengthened  since  he  was  a  lad,  and 
she  a  child. 

"  I  have  no  trouble,"  she  answered, 
turning  towards  the  opening  among  the 
trees,  but  not  perceiving  the  play  of  the 
shadows  on  the  mossy  thinks.  Jasper's 
eyes  followed  her's,  and  thinking  of  the 


young  man  he  had  seen  in  the  morning 
making  a  sketch  of  that  very  prospect, 
he  said, 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  picture  of  that 
bit  of  woods  and  the  brook  there.  Tve 
bargained  for  it ;  it  is  to  look  just  as 
you  see  it  now." 

Lavinia  started,  and  blushed  as  she 
turned  her  surprised  eyes  towards  the 
honest  fellow.  The  picture  before  her 
was  very  different  from  any  thing  with- 
in the  compass  of  her  observation. 
After  a  moment  she  said,  directing  her 
eyes  again  towards  the  woods, 

"  Can  he  see  it  all  ?  Will  he  paint 
moss  and  ferns  like — there  is  a  picture 
in  the  library  at— Mrs.  Brooks'.  It 
seems  as  if  the  artist  must  have  got 
very  near  to  things  to  see  all  he  has  put 
in  it" 

Jasper  smiled.  "  Ifine  will  be  pretty 
fair,  I  reckon— if  it  is  any  thing  like 
this." 

Then  Lavinia  said  with  sudden  kind- 
ness, "  You  must  see  that  picture  when 
you — when  you  go  up  with  the  boards. 
It  is  in  the  library  between  the  book- 
case and  the  bay  window.  A  littie, 
green  picture ;  at  first  sight  it  looks  all 
green,  and  you  wouldn't  think  it  was 
much,  may  be ;  but  there's  a  pool  and 
a  bank  of  ferns  and  moss — ^you  will 
know  by  that  Lovely  I  Mrs.  Brooks 
told  me  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Durand,  and 
that  nobody  could  paint  that  kind  of 
picture  to  compare  with  him." 

"Are  they  going  to  take  all  their 
stuff  with  them  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do."    ''Stuff!'' 

"  Will  they  be  long  away  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  they  will  never  oome 
back.    They  say  four  years." 

"Then  they'll  rent  the  house,  most 
likely?" 

"  Yes,  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  hia 
name  is." 

"  Sell— I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"I  think  not    Not  yet" 

"  Such  people,  I  notice,  don't  general- 
ly have  the  same  feeling  about  a  houae 
that,  that  we  would,  most  likely.  They 
don't  stay  long  enough  in  one  plaoe.^ 

"  Places  are  not  of  so  much  impoii- 
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aoce  to  them,  I  suppose.  They  can 
make  a  home  anywhere.  That  comes 
of  education,  and  having  ideas.  Where 
people  are  absorbed  by  bam  and  kit- 
chen it  is  different" 

*^  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  home 
feeHDg  folks  can  have  who  are  off  liv- 
ing in  one  place  half  a  year,  and  in 
anoHier  the  other  half,"  said  Jasper,  not 
Tery  well  satisfied  with  Lavinia's  last 
remark.  It  showed  that  she  had  been 
wrought  upon  by  those  influences  of 
wliicb  he  haid  entertained  some  disagree- 
tUe  snpicions  as  he  saw  her  drawn 
witiiin  their  circle.  '^  It  killed  father 
and  mother  moving  up  here,  I  know. 
I  cant  forget  it,"  he  added. 

"It  IS  a  different  kind  of  feeling  they 
bare  from  what  you  have,  Jasper ;  but 
jost  as  good,  I  suppose.  Just  as  reaL 
Home  is  something  that  masons  and 
catpenters  haven't  so  much  to  do  vnth, 
after  all" 

"I  dwi't  know.  I  think  they  have 
a  mighty  deal  to  do  with  it  You  get 
a  leaky  roof,  or  a  weak  foundation  to 
jonr  house,  Lavinia,  and  see.  But  if  it 
soits  them,"  he  added  with  an  indiffer- 
ence in  strange  contrast  with  the  earn- 
estness of  feeling  with  which  he  had 
expressed  himself  a  moment  before, 
**  wljy  it  suits  me." 

The  utmost  he  dared  say  to  Lavinia 
was  of  small  consequence  compared 
with  what  he  felt  He  felt  a  joy  he 
dared  not  express  in  the  prospect  of 
this  departure  from  Riverdale. 

But  had  not  these  fine  people  already 
wrought  all  the  harm  they  could  ?  To 
whom?  Did  he  mean  to  Lavinia? 
Could  he  in  his  sober  senses  say  that 
any  evil  had  been  wrought  in  her  dur- 
ing these  years  which  had  seen  her  pass 
from  childhood  to  womanhood  ? 

It  had  amused  Day  Brooks  four  or 
five  years  ago,  to  see  how  faithful  a 
copy  of  his  wife  the  girl  who  brought 
butter  and  eggs  to  them  week  by  week 
was  seeking  to  make.  From  being 
amused  he  had  become  interested,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  year  by  year,  had 
shown  increasing  interest  in  the  girL 
They  had  given  her  of  their  books, 
papers,  music,  pictures  and  talk,  till,  as 


Mrs.  Brooks  plainly  perceived,  with  a 
feeling  of  responsibility,  they  had  spoil- 
ed her  for  the  old  farm  house  and  the 
old  ways. 

They  had  made  her  like  themselves, 
Jasper  thought.  And  he  was  afraid  of 
the  result  of  their  training,  so  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned.  That  was  the 
difficulty.  Lavinia  was  like  nothing 
that  had  ever  matured  under  the  roof 
of  Caldwell,  Tisdale,  Smith,  Gober  or 
Ck)it  Rendered  unfit  for  one  place,  was 
she  prepared  for  any  other  ?  How  clear- 
ly did  she  now  perceive  the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  herself  and 
him  ?    Too  clearly,  poor  Jasper. 

But,  her  errand  done,  why  did  she 
not  go  ?  Bhe  did  not  go,  and  Jasper, 
of  course,  inferred  that  she  wished  to 
stay,  and  said, 

"  They  are  going  to  have  great  doings 
at  the  house,  I  suppose.    Is  it  a  play  ?  " 

'^  Net  exactly.  It  is  pictures,  with 
living  i>eoplo  for  the  figures,  dressed 
to  look  like  the  characters  they  take." 

"  Who— are  you  going  to  take  part  f  " 

If  Lavinia  had  answered  "  No,"  Jas- 
per would  have  felt  indignant  She 
said  ^^  Yes,"  and  he  bad  another  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  Any  body  in  it  with  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
he  is  the  Bishop.  Jasper  I  will  you  go 
— ^if  I  can  get  you  a  ticket  ?  You  will  1 
You  shall ! " 

"No,  no,"  said  Jasper.  "My  kind 
of  folks  won't  be  there.  I  wouldn't 
care  about  going  to  a  show  like  that, 
and  be  invited  out  after  it  was  over,— 
or  expected  to  go,  you  know.  Joan, 
eh?" 

"  The  one  who  saved  France,  you  re- 
member." 

"  And  lost  her  life.  That's  the  way 
with  saviours  generally.  You  don't 
lose  your  life^  though — ^"he  hastened  to 
add. 

"It  is  only  a  picture.  They  said  I 
was  like  one  they  have  of  her.  That 
was  what  made  them  think  of  it  You 
had  better  be  there." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,  Lavinia,  if  you  real- 
ly think  so.  I  guess  I  had  better  save 
myself  for  the  old  man's  party,  though. 
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That  comes  Saturday,  you  remember — 
tlie  golden  wedding.  But  Fd  like  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  bishop  Mr.  Brooks 
will  make,  since  Tve  seen  a  real  one, 
you  know." 

Jasper  entertained  a  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Bay  Brooks,  and  the  fact  that  that 
gentleman  would  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings reconciled  him  to  the  thoi^t 
that  Lavinia  would. 

"  As  g^ood  a  bishop  as  the  one  they 
had  here  to  consecrate  the  church,*'  he 
thought.  He  did  not  say  it  aloud,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Bishop  had  on  that 
same  occasion  consecrated  Layinia— she 
had  separated  hersdf  from  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Reformed  Butch  of  her 
race,  and  it  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  of  Jasper  to  maintain  silence, 
and  not  jest  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bay  Brooks  by  all  means,  if  La- 
yinia  must  make  a  show  of  herself ;  not 
one  of  those  young  city  men  who  were 
so  often  at  Riverdaie,  and  Highland 
Towers,  the  Elms,  and  the  Cedars, 
spending  Sunday  with  their  fHends  in 
country-places. 

Jasper  walked  with  Larinia  down 
the  lane  towards  the  noad.  They  were 
a  handsome  pair.    Jasper  tall,  straight, 


strong  as  an  oak,  had  his  part  to  per- 
form, most  manifestly,  in  this  region. 
His  eye,  quick  to  perceiye  and  strong 
to  hold,  was  daunted  by  no  obstacle 
that  rose  up  before  him,  except  those 
fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  who  had 
begun  to  cross  the  country-roads  so  fre- 
quently of  late.  He  waged  endless  war 
with  the  power  and  pomp  of  fashion — 
it  had  no  charm  for  him,  and  might  rob 
him  of  all  that  he  valued  most.  How 
much  depended  on  the  girl  by  hia 
side! 

The  path  along  which  they  walked 
was  rough,  and  as  Layinia  looked 
down,  picking  h&c  way  among  the  nits^ 
she  did  not  notice  that  young  Mr.  Kear- 
ney was  loitering  near  the  intersecting 
point  of  lane  and  highway.  But  Jasper 
saw  him,  and  understood,  before  she 
looked  up  and  blushed,  that  he  had  re- 
cognized Layinia  and  was  waiting  for 
her.  Most  likely  he  understood  where 
she  was  going,  and  her  errand,  Ad  had 
walked  down  that  way  on  purpose  to 
meet  her.  Jasper  was  right  about  it, 
and  when  he  left  Layinia  and  returned 
to  the  mill,  the  only  agreeable  thought 
he  had  was  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  to  i^ 
pear  as  Bishop  in  the  Tableau  of  Joaiu 


PARTINGS. 

€K>0D  night  t  good  night  1 
Stars  of  Hope,  put  out  your  light. 
Coyer,  drift-cloud  of  filmy  wan. 
All  bright  things  heayen's  face  upon ; . 
Pleasant  songs  in  harvest^eld. 
Cease  I  and  let  the  gleaners'  yield 
Wistfully  their  sheayes'  increase : 
Songs  and  cause  for  singing,  c^ase, 
Since  this  troth  is  parted  quite. 
Good  night  I  good  night  I 

Farewell  I  farewell ! 
As  a  clear-toned  yillage-bell 
Sunset  strikes  in  sunny  weather. 
We  touch  fHendships  close  together. 
Loose  thy  hand  while  smiling  high. 
Lift  to  me  thy  laughing  eye, 
Without  thrill  or  thought  of  pain, 
So  we  neyer  meet  again. 
What  loye's  loss,  let  losers  tell. 
Farewell  1  farewell  I  Digitized  by 
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THE  STAGE  AND  NATURE. 


What  do  we  mefltn  when  we  say  that 
t  thing  18  true  to  Nature  t  We  gener- 
ally mean  that  our  private  idea  of  what 
IS  natural  is  expressed  by  the  thing,  but 
in  saying  that,  various  opinions  will  be 
giren.  Trath  to  nature  is  one  thing  at 
DOsseklorf,  another  at  Munich,  and 
another  at  Borne.  In  the  ateliers  of 
EotuM  Yemet,  Paul  Delaroche,  Ary 
SchefiESer,  and  Frere,  the  interpretation 
of  nature  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  painters ;  they  could  no 
more  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
of  tiie  way  in  which  Nature  should  ap- 
pear in  their  respective  subjects,  than 
diflerent  theologians  can  agree  upon 
some  common  aspect  of  truth.  Pilate 
might  have  asked,  "  What  is  nature  ? " 

When  people  look  at  a  powerful  pic- 
tore,  tbey  insensibly  accept  the  impres- 
sion which  it  makes  ias  equivalent  to  a 
genuine  look  into  Nature.  For  the 
time  being,  it  is  a  Norwegian  mountain- 
iky,  or  a  view  of  Lake  Lucerne,  or  the 
Heart  of  the  Andes,  or  one  of  Zimmer- 
man^s  solitary  plains;  let  the  painters 
exchange  their  subjects  and  the  treat- 
ment of  each  would  become  changed ; 
but  the  susceptible  public  would  still 
exdaim,  "  How  natural  1  ^  They  simply 
mean,  what  a  pleasant  group  of  colors, 
what  miles  of  perspective,  what  a  slant 
of  lights,  what  fleecy,  floating  clouds, 
wh$it  a  film  upon  what  a  watery  spot, 
like  a  hill's  shadow  I  A  stretch  of 
green  passes  for  a  meadow ;  say  it  is  a 
meadow,  and  it  is.  There's  a  lump  in 
the  foreground  that  is  quite  a  rock,  and 
another  lump  as  undeniably  a  hut,  and 
a  chequer  of  dabs  of  light  and  dark 
green,  with  some  streaks  of  both  colors 
bent  hke  blades  of  grass,  and  red  spots 
for  flowers,  which  creates  a  decidedly 
suborban  foreground.  If  a  brick  side- 
walk had  run  across  the  front,  people 
would  have  cried,  "How  unnatural" 
The  general  verisimilitude  which  gives 
a  name  to  every  subject  passes  for  na- 
ture in  the  subject ;  nicety  of  treatment. 


adroit  handling,  bold  or  tender  color- 
ing, picturesqueness,  pass  for  nature. 
There  is  virtuosity  in  painting  as  well  sa 
in  music ;  a  fine  picture  and  a  fine  solo 
depend  upon  associations  with  nature 
and  melody,  and  may,  nevertheless,  b« 
devoid  of  both. 

And  yet  the  nature  which  ought  to 
be  painted  is  not  out  of  doors.  The 
color  of  a  picture  is  not  in  the  leaden 
tubes  which  yield  their  crude  richness 
to  the  palette.  The  painter's  eye  travels 
to  observe  landscapes  under  their  va- 
rious conditions  of  morning  and  after- 
noon, sun,  shadow,  and  storm,  winter 
and  summer,  serenity  and  cloudiness; 
notes  the  actual  outlines  of  a  crowd  of 
objects,  selects  pictorial  combinations, 
points  of  view,  and  bits  of  realities  of 
earth  and  sky;  he  carries  home  what 
belonged  to  him  before  he  sallied  forth. 
Half  a  dozen  scientific  observers  will 
not  find  the  same  things ;  one  man  sees 
by  one  instinctive  glance  the  rare  object 
for  which  another  man  has  been  hunt- 
ing half  his  life.  There  is  a  capacity 
for  finding  the  only  arethusa  in  a  mead- 
ow where  nothing  but  dandelions  ap- 
pear; the  turnspit  will  not  foUow  a 
scent,  the  divining-rod  is  a  bit  of  kind- 
ling to  all  but  the  diviner. 

I  recollect  that  when  somebody  de- 
clared the  province  of  the  actor  to  be  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  the  reply 
was  made  that  the  actor  generally  held 
up  the  back  of  it  to  her.  In  fact,  he  " 
holds  up  his  own  peculiarities  and  pow- 
ers, his  temperament  and  individual 
passions ;  if  they  interest  and  impress 
the  spectator,  it  is  said  to  be  a  render- 
ing of  Nature.  As  in  all  the  other  arts, 
the  product  of  skill  is  stamped  with 
personal  style,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
workman.  Sl^le  may  be  mistaken  not 
only  for  originality,  but  also  for  verity. 
Cast  the  same  part  to  diflerent  actors 
of  merit,  and  each  man's  acting  will  be 
voted  natural  if  it  fills  the  house  and 
thrills  the  audience.    And  yet  all  the 
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real  life  which  is  represented  may  be 
only  the  reality  of  the  actor's  interest, 
his  absorption  in  his  part  When  an 
actor  masks  his  identity  by  costume 
and  change  of  yoice,  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  scene,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  assumes  the 
identity  of  any  real  situation  in  the 
world  of  men  and  women.  They  meet 
their  exigencies  in  a  totaUy  different 
style,  because  these  are  not  assumed, 
but  forced  upon  them.  The  problem 
for  the  actor  is  to  assume  our  natural 
way  of  acting  under  enforced  condi- 
tions. He  generally  enlists  his  personal 
gifts  and  magnetism  to  do  duty  instead 
of  this,  and  to  force  upon  us  a  momen- 
tary feeling*  that  we  should  act  thus, 
and  show  or  suppress  our  passion  thus, 
if  we  were  in  certain  predicaments.  The 
greater  j5art  of  modem  acting  consists 
of  this  artifice  of  substituting  a  kind  of 
passionateness  for  the  actual  passion, 
and  a  kind  of  comicality  for  the  real 
comic  color  of  our  behavior.  The  part 
is  well  studied,  but  men  and  women  in 
the  part  itself^  as  Life  casts  it  for  them, 
have  not  been  studied;  at  the  most, 
only  a  few  broad  traits  haye  been 
seized,  and  the  actor's  entirely  private 
and  narrow  interpretation  clings 
around  them.  If  our  evening  at  the 
theatre  has  been  amused,  we  allege 
that  the  mirror  must  have  been  held  up 
to  nature.  Instead  of  this,  nature  has 
been  lugged  up  before  a  diminishing 
Dutch  mirror,  her  perspective  sprawls 
like  evening  shadows,  and  the  reflection 
is  only  dotted  with  a  few  bits  of  truth. 
I  shall  mention  later  some  faults  in 
the  relation  of  Society  towards  actors, 
which  lift  from  them  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  for  this  artificiality  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  main  force  of  their 
own  mobile  or  powerful  personalities. 
But  I  wish  first  to  notice  that  the 
American  stage  is  still  suffering  from 
the  imposition  of  the  traditions  of  ^he 
old  English  style.  A  conventional  trag- 
edy and  comedy  came  over  some  time 
after  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed 
near  Jamestown,  and  the  trouble  we 
have  hod  to  rid  ourselves  of  that  un- 
naturalness  must  be  undergone,  in  some 


sense,  again,  before  we  are  free  of  the 
other.  We  have  inherited,  unfortunate- 
ly, with  the  mother-tongue  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  tonguey  tricks  which  profess 
to  interpret  him.  Here,  is  matter  for 
retaliation,  if  not  in  the  case  of  the  Ala. 
bama ;  certainly,  for  a  revision  of  the 
law  of  nations,  until  vicious  acting  of 
every  description  is  ranked  as  contra- 
band. 

Let  me  try  to  convey  my  sense  of  the 
injury  which  the  assumption  of  our 
cousins  has  wrought,  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  in  all  our  principal  theatres, 
and  which  still  hampers  the  stage  in  its 
return  to  a  manly  simplicity  and  sincer- 

ity. 

The  Britiidi  style  of  acting  is  distin- 
guished for  a  painful  inflation  of  the 
playwright's  verse.  What  an  astonish- 
ing  phenomenon  it  is  to  hear  the  voice 
which  in  private  you  have  known  as 
rich,  flexible,  grave,  and  capable  of 
emotion,  converted  instantly  into  a  roll- 
ing and  pompous  Juggernaut,  by  mere- 
ly passing  into  the  theatre-postern.  It 
seems  exactly  as  if  every  line  of  the 
poet  was  undergoing  distention  to  the 
point  of  shivmng.  Is  it  a  p^^on,  real- 
ly, or  one  of  the  Boreal  Cupids  seen  in 
pictures,  cracking  their  cheeks  upon  a 
foundering  vessel,  who  is  swelling  the 
liquids,  pulling  out  the  consonants  and 
playing  the^wM  de  cTmrge  upon  the  r^^f 
Prick  one  of  those  lines,  and  you  will 
hear  a  shrill  piccolo  waU  of  the  escap- 
ing wind.  It  is  not  wind  upon  a  rant, 
but  wind  majestuoso : 
**  Ex-change  mi  for-r-r  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  torn  the  business  of  mi  sonl 
To  such  ez-snf-fli-oate  and  blown  snr-r-mlsasy 
Watching  thy  inferences. 

The  inference,  nevertheless,  from  the 
style  of  oratory  is  that  in  private  life 
our  passions  attain  to  pomposity  and 
our  emphatic  moments  rush  to  the 
wood-pile  of  the  English  language  for 
the  heaviest  and  longest  cat-sticks,  in 
the  use  of  which,  like  Irishmen  at  a 
fair,  we  delightedly  forget  the  original 
difficulty.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  and 
feel  the  whitened  breath  of  anger,  the 
intense  accentuation  of  high  feelings, 
the  tared  fan  of  drooping  grief,  the  un- 
conscious lift  and  fulness  of  honor,  pa- 
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triotism,  yindicatioD,  personal  assertion, 
the  Bongh  of  the  insane  ?  And  does 
this  fine  actor,  T?ith  the  nozzle  of  tradi- 
tions Iq  his  chest,  eyer  really  reproduce 
and  call  to  mind  one  of  these  vocal 
qualities  or  conditions  of  human  speak- 
ing f  All  of  a  sadden  he  has  left  com- 
foitable  rooms  at  a  first-class  hotel, 
diiyoi  to  the  side  door,  disappeared 
into  a  dressing-room,  whence  he  emerges 
upon  a  formidable  pair  of  stilts  to  strut 
tnd  6ni  his  hour,  stalking  oyer  the 
heads  of  the  audience,  with  little  re- 
gard to  genuine  feelings,  intent  only  to 
fiU  the  theatre  with  a  gigantesque 
effect  How  the  cowed  and  sore  speo- 
tatoEB  hail  an  unguarded  moment  when 
the  stilt-biickle  gets  unloosed,  and  per- 
haps actually  lets  Hyperion  drop  square 
npon  Ms  native  legs.  The  nozzle  of  the 
beUowB  is  out,  the  lines  fill  with  unob- 
tmaiYe  feeling,  the  r*$  slink  among  the 
kettle-drumB  in  the  orchestra,  imposing 
and  impetuous  declamation  has  fallen 
throQgh  a  trap  that  was  left  by  accident 
mbolted.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
ranter :  he  is  nothing  but  a  wedge  and 
beetle  to  split  the  groundlings.  But  we 
mean  old  Turyeydrop,  who  sets  8haks- 
peaie  to  deportment,  starched  ruffles  on 
die  sonorous  British  chest,  cheeks  dick- 
ej-plated,  Greek  tragic  mask  kindly 
lent  from  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
brea&less  pause  of  an  audienoe' waiting 
for  magniloquent  nionologue : 

<*To  be,  or  not  to  ba    That  Is  the  question!  ** 

We  should  incline  to  think  it  was : 
bnt  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reply- 
ing, for  the  relief  of  all  Hamlets  who 
leap  tftii  life,  if  not  the  life  to  come, 
that  it  is  not  to  be^  and  must  not  be 
any  longer.  Make  as  good  a  bargain 
as  possible  with  Mr.  Bamum  for  your 
expensiye  properties,  stilts,  kettle-drum, 
cothum,  and  make  a  firying-pan  of  that 
Rsounding  mask.  We  are  tired  of  hay- 
ing the  bdoyed  mother-tongue  echoed 
behind  it,  and  striving  unnaturally  to 
be  released.    Oh,  lover  of  Shakespeare, 

"BlMi  thee  from  whirlwinds,  ttar^Mattittg  and 
taking.** 

Why,  Torveydrop  cannot  deliver  the 
i&ost  innocuous  verse  without  waiting 


till  he  gets  it  expensively  framed.  Long 
before  the  shudder  of  the  play  comes 
on,  he  has  fastened  bladders  to  every 
line,  as  though  the  orchestra  were  a 
stream  to  be  crossed.  In  this  manner 
he  succeeds  in  transporting  to  the  au- 
dience the  level  passages  of  kings  and 
nobles,  who  even  in  tragedy  must  some- 
times know  the  time  of  day,  or  who 
waits  in  the  ante-room ;  they  wish  to  be 
polite  to  their  "worthiest  cousin,"  to 
mention  "  time-honored  Lancaster  "  with 
respect  and  not  with  frenzy,  to  dispatch 
their  ambassadors  without  puffing  them 
through  the  window.  A  play  is  some- 
times said  to  be  well-mounted.  Noth- 
ing else  ever  happens  to  Shakspeare, 
"from  title-page  to  closing  line."  From 
the  bow-legged  valet,  who  has  just 
thrown  down  his  goose  and  struggled 
into  those  maculated  tights,  to  open 
the  valves  and  announce,  "  My  lord,  the 
Duke,"  or  to  blab  the  British  stage- 
secret  in  exclaiming, 

"  Why  shonid  we,  in  the  compass  of  n  pale, 
Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion," 

— from  York  who  calls,  "  Bring  me  my 
boots,  I  will  unto  the  king,"  and  Sey- 
ton,  who  has  his  pull  at  the  running- 
sore  to  announce  "  The  queen,  my  lord 
is  dead,"  up  to  the  chief  tyrant  and 
murderer  of  the  evening,  the  whole  play 
is  frilled  and  starched. 

We  believe  this  style  of  delivery 
might  have  been  pardonable,  if  not  ne- 
cessary, to  fill  the  vast  open  spaces 
where  an  ancient  audience  waited  to  be 
thrilled  by  their  "tender,  grave,  Hel- 
lenic speech ; "  but  hollowness  is  fatal 
to  expression  and  to  all  delicate  render- 
ing of  verses  "  changing  like  a  human 
face."  The  Greek  tragedies  do  not 
change  so ;  they  are  built  upon  simple 
monotones  of  passions,  reverberated 
frt)m  the  stock-thoughts  of  the  Greek 
mind  upon  matters  of  fate  and  retribu- 
tion. Love  does  not  blush  within  its 
bud,  and  fiiintly  resist  the  mandate  of 
the  warmth,  burst  into  gracious  and 
confiding  fragrance,  recoil,  droop,  and 
lie  in  scattered  leaves.  Ambition  does 
not  eat  its  way  by  stealth  through  hu- 
man motives  and  conflicting  interests, 
longing  to  grasp   the  iilstrument  yet 
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sbrinkiDg  from  its  clotted  handle ;  jeal- 
ousy is  not  played  upon  by  devilish 
virtnosoa,  tossed  like  die  handkerchief 
to  and  fro  between  chaste  and  conning 
hands ;  all  the  passions  do  not  assail  all 
maidenhoods  with  their  shifting  wiles, 
simplicity  does  not  baffle  long-headed 
schemes,  vulgarity  clutches  to  draw  no 
angels  down;  no  intrigues  breed  tragedy 
in  high  life,  and  comedy  in  low  life,  and 
no  reconciling  humor  with  its  glancing 
shuttle  weaves  them  both  into  one  im- 
partial robe.  The  passions  and  inter- 
ests, the  varieties  and  minute  subdivi- 
sions of  self-consciousnesfi,  the  domesti- 
city and  charming  by-play,  the  clique 
feelings,  class  assumptions,  botching 
and  finery,  all  the  grotesqueness  and 
greatness  of  modem  life,  under  their 
vivacious  play  of  time  and  color,  can  no 
more  be  delivered  by  pompous  sonority 
than  confectionery  can  be  dumped  like 
potatoes. 

Even  the  simplicity  of  Shakspeare  is  ' 
too  subtle  for  the  heroic  school  of  act- 
ing. It  is  objected  that  the  great  scene 
cannot  be  amply  filled  unless  the  verse 
lifts  into  this  Fata  Morgana,  which  im- 
poses upon  the  sense  and  attracts  from 
afar.  Such  attraction  leads  to  no  re- 
freshing brink.  ■  Princely  and  gentle- 
manly, as  well  as  passionate  qualities, 
must  appeal  to  the  working-day  audi- 
ence, who  have  met  deliberately  to  have 
their  dull  routine  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, that  poetry  may  invade  them 
through  the  breadi.  But  those  quali- 
ties are  not  representable  by  a  strutting 
verse,  nor  by  convulsive  catchings  and 
expirations  in  every  crisis  of  the  play. 
"  There's  matter  in  these  sighs,"  tradi- ' 
tionwill  aver.  There  is  certainly  size 
in  such  matter,  thus  delivered,  but  no 
other  element  of  the  sublime. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling 
which  is  -restrained  within  the  rhythm 
of  great  verses  cannot  be  uttered  in 
prosaic  tones ;  the  words  which  ran  in 
molten  moments  along  the  poet's  page 
and  grew  cool  there  in  the  forms  hal- 
lowed by  the  pen,  must  be  saturated  by 
the  warmth  of  imagination  before  they 
will  glow  again  and  ran  into  the  fresh 
moulds  of  human  hearts.    But  inflation 


is  not  idealism ;  and  if  the  genuine  pas- 
sion which  the  play  contains  dofes  not 
reanimate  its  poetry  and  restore  its  situ- 
ations, declamation  and  the  rolling  of 
the  r  will  never  save  it 

And  what  is  the  matter  with  the  eyes 
of  these  fine  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish school  f  Unquestionably,  somebody 
behind  the  flat  (we  mean  the  rear  scene) 
pulls  them  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  to 
impart  a  horizontal  movement  of  alarm, 
confusion,  anxiety,  or  terror.  Or  has  the 
force  of  tradition,  working  through 
some  principle  of  natural  selection,  ar- 
rived at  exceptional  draught-power  in 
the  re{tii$  irUemui  and  rectus  extemut 
muscles  of  the  eye-ball?  Maelzel's 
chess-player  had  the  same  tragic  su- 
periority. 

There  is  no  speculation  in  such  eyes, 
unless  it  be  in  calculating  that  they 
draw  money  to  the  boxes.  And  as  they 
slide  from  corner  to  corner  of  their 
well-greased  sockets,  looking  nowhere, 
the  action  seems  to  pump  hu^y  whis- 
pers to  the  lips.  Do  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  show  their  periodical  ter- 
ror at  Gallic  invasion  in  this  way,  or 
did  the  American  citizen  so  manifest  his 
anxiety  during  some  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  his  alarm  at  the  subsequent  ^ril 
of  the  Capital  ?  Perhaps  this  horizontal 
action  is  confined  to  the  nobility  in 
those  countries,  whence  we  inherit  or 
from  which  we  steal  our  plays.  If  we 
could  see  Queen  Victoria  at  the  moment 
when  the  Master  of  Horse,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  throws  open  the  doors  in 
Windsor  Castle  to  announce,  "  My  gra- 
cious—Madam I  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  tight  on  Richmond  Hill,"  we  might 
observe  the  eyes  of  a  regal  soul  put  to 
their  tragic  shifts,  as  she  replied,  ^'  Nay, 
then,  my  lord,  Pm  sure  he's  very  loose." 

Behold,  also,  our  king  or  noble  as  he 
steps  across  the  stage.  The  American 
horse,  who  is  afflicted  with  the  spring- 
halt, advances  so,  but  no  other  citizen 
of  this  country.  Such,  then,  is  the  he- 
roic action  of  tibial  and  femoral  mus- 
cles which  in  ordinary  beings  merely 
walk  and  run.  There  could  be  no 
princely  and  gentlemanly  gait,  none,  cer- 
tainly, beneath  the  burden  of  hexame- 
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ten,  without  this  punctuation  of  walk- 
ing, a  comma,  a  dash,  a  colon,  an  apos- 
trophe, a  jerk,  a  stride,  a  leg  entirely 
left  beJiiDd  and  coming  up  belated,  a 
gnat  toe  balancing  a  meditatiye  Hue, 
and  the  statuesque  yicession  to  the  foot- 
liglits,  as  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere  grand- 
ly Btepping  out  before  the  Muses.    Per- 
haps in  England,  the  portliness  of  the  in- 
habitants compels  them  to  this  one-1^- 
ged  mode  of  propulsion,  happy  if  thus 
they  get  along  at  all ;  and  it,  no  doubt, 
nooriflbes  the  Shaksperian  port,  which 
1^6  know  to  exist  among  the  higher 
dsaaes  of  that  well-fed   isle.     While 
Pifanenton    meditated   a   dispatch  to 
oonyince  the  people  of  Italy  that  the 
liTdiest  sympathy  lurked  beneath  his 
insensibility  to  their  struggles,  or  Lord 
John  pondered  how  to  show  that  the 
Alabama  was  fraught  with  neutrality 
and  kind  intent,  perhaps  their  feet  thus 
ahnffled  in  the  offices  of  Downing  street. 
The  old  English  dramatists  are  them- 
adyes  partly  responsible  for  the  Ercles 
yem  of  actors,  by  the  style  of  their 
hexameters.     When  a  stage  was  built 
for  poetry  to  ascend,  the  act  of  climb- 
ing flurried  her  steady  inspiration.    No 
wonder  that   she  panted  with  such  a 
monstrous  pack  of  high  life  upon  her 
shonlders.  The  sly  iambics  of  Chaucer's 
merry  tales,  and  the  full,  sweet  stanzas 
of  Bpenser  could  not  deliyer  the  pom>- 
^v&  fanfare  which  announced  the  court 
and  nobility  to  a  people,  who  were  just 
becoming  democratic  enough  to  admire 
a  municry  of  Whitehall,  and  not  enough 
to  escape  being  cheated  by  the  show. 
The  Puritans  chopped  off  show  and 
nbstance  together,  the  people  sooh  sew- 
ed the  head  upon  the  trunk  again  and 
reinjected  the  veins  with  turgid  verse. 

What  else  could  be  done,  if  believers 
in  a  monarchy  insisted  upon  seeing 
kbgs  and  princes  in  distress,  and  en- 
rironed  with  historical  difficulties?  Real 
ennine,  gold  and  feathers  were  out  of 
the  question;  the  court  must  be  im- 
agined to  be  gorgeously  apparelled, 
from  the  hint  of  a  few  spangles  and 
l^oad  trains  of  kersey.  In  the  same 
way,  magniloquence  was  at  first  a  the- 
atrical necessity;  it  was  another  kind 


of  scene-painting,  a  shift  to  convey  ba- 
ronial conditions  that  were  little  known 
to  the  people.  Even  after  Shakspeare 
had  reformed  these  verses  by  the  satire 
and  reality  of  his  own  truly  imaginative 
style,  the  actors  still  kept  the  people 
supplied  with  an  orotund  article.  The 
lines  came  nearer  to  human  conditions, 
but  the  delivery  still  kept  off.  The 
plunging,  flatulent  balloon  had  the  car- 
load of  humanity  at  its  mercy ;  it  was 
hard  to  coax  it  down  to  earth. 

People  always  exaggerate  the  man- 
ners and  style  of  living  of  circles  that 
are  by  accident,  or  by  essential  quality, 
above  their  own.  When  the  wife  of  a 
mechanic,  who  is  getting  on  in  the 
world,  undertakes  to  ftimish  a  best  par- 
lor and  to  construct  a  fashionable  rig 
for  the  Lord's  Day,  she  succeeds  exactly 
as  playwrights  and  actors  do  in  their 
effort  to  show  an  aristocracy  in  tribula- 
tions and  despair.  But  the  caricature 
actually  effects  a  reconciliation  in  the 
popular  mind  between  that  which  it  is 
and  that  which  it  aspires  to  be.  The 
result  is  •  satisfactory  till  a  larger  cul- 
ture, which  is  equivalent  to  a  larger 
independence,  lets  irony  in  at  the  door, 
and  the  panenui  are  anxious  not  to  be 
caught  laughing  at  themselves. 

The  stage,  then,  has  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  people  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy; but  the  robes,  the  verses,  and  the 
scenery  have  been  in  distress  as  well  as 
the  nobility. 

The  set  speeches  in  blank  verse  al- 
ways offer  to  mediocrity  its  fatal  occa- 
sion ;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sentable without  an  elaborate  toumure, 
which  swings  aroun<^  the  feeling  like  a 
bell-skirt  around  an  otherwise  unobtru- 
sive woman.  The  most  talented  actors 
have  also  stooped  to  this  expectation  of 
an  audience  which  has  not  yet  emanci- 
pated itself  fi^m  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  still  content  to  have  them 

**  Flu  the  bores  of  hearing 
To  the  smdheziiig  of  the  senee." 

The  flounced  verse  that  would  choke 
up  an  ordinary  parlor  and  obstruct  the 
street,  has  more  room  upon  the  stage. 
Transfer  it  to  the  smaller  circle  of  a 
select  reading,  and  a  sense  of  discomfort 
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immediately  sets  io.  Hardly  has  the 
artist  annoanced,  in  a  human  voice,  that 
she  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to 
yon  an  immortal  scene,  than  her  clothes 
swell  and  ripple  all  over  the  room.  The 
Muse  is  there,  doubtless,  but  will  you 
ever  embrace  Ler  through  this  abattis 
of  crinoline  ?  Her  voice  was  that  of  a 
woman  when  she  told  you  what  she 
meant  to  read,  it  is  that  of  an  Amazon 
or  an  automaton,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  when  the  first  line  rises  to  the 
tongue.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 
American  Revolution,  you  find  yourself 
living  under  a  limited  monarchy  again. 

A  wide  stage  and  a  deep  auditorium 
would  be  occupied  by  the  simplest  tones 
of  genius,  if  the  people  were  patient  and 
simple  enough  to  be  touched  by  quality, 
and  not  by  quantity.  The  modem  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  to  have  the  largest 
space  that  can  be  safdy  roofed  against 
the  climate ;  the  preacher,  the  actor,  and 
the  opera-singer  must  carry  a  lens  to 
make  his  image  fill  the  house.  But  it 
is  the  hearer's  expectation  that  has 
grown  distended  as  well  as  the  space  in 
which  he  sits.  He  craves  efiect  in  a 
parlor  no  less  than  in  a  hall.  The  deli- 
cate and  subtle  moods  of  genius  would 
reach  into  every  comer  of  a  theatre,  if 
simple-minded  people  occupied  the 
seats.  When  violins  are  striving  in  the 
tumult  of  a  rather  brassy  band,  they 
become  audible  in  proportion  as  you 
retreat  from  the  spot,  till  their  pure 
quality  is  completely  separated  from 
the  mass  of  sound  which  is  giving  ani- 
mal shocks  to  the  people  nearest  to  it 
From  that  dull  ramble  the  notes  flicker, 
dart,  and  bum  into  yoxir  sky.  Let  ge- 
nius vibrate  tenderly  and  purely  with- 
out calling  in  those' fellows  of  the  brass 
to  bully  for  it. 

But  the  worst  vice  of  the  people, 
which  tends  more  than  anything  else 
to  prolong  the  aficctations  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  stage,  is  its  social  ostracism 
of  the  actor.  This  is  a  crime  of  modem 
civilization.  Take  all  the  painters  and 
draughtsmen  of  a  country  and  shut 
them  up,  with  prison-wards  and  court- 
yards for  their  daily  walks,  and  expect 
them  to  fill  your  unlimited  order  for 


landscapes  of  the  mountain  and  the 
plain,  for  serene  and  stormy  deeps  of 
the  firmament  above,  or  fstces  of  the  wa- 
ters which  glide  into  every  creek  to  woo 
fancy  and  tell  in  whispers  of  the  beauty 
that  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
Send  all  the  colors  of  earth  and  sky, 
and  the  pigment  of  woman's  blush,  to 
their  cells,  but  keep  earth,  sky,  and 
woman  outside  the  wicket,  and  will 
there  be  a  lively  demand  for  canvas  t 
Rather  for  hemp,  we  think,  among  these 
artists  whose  instincts  are  already 
strangled  by  your  novel  mode  of  foster- 
ing, and  loll  and  blacken  at  you  from 
every  grating.  Raphael  found  his  Mother 
and  Child  at  some  street-comer,  where 
beauty  answered  the  asking  beauty  of 
his  imagination;  the  passions  of  the 
"  Last  Judgment "  were  a  fresco  pacing 
Florence's  streets,  whence  the  scafiblding 
lifted  them  to  the  Sistine  dome;  the 
days  of  Venice  steeped  Titian's  brain  in 
their  colors,  the  brain  soaked  up  the 
tones  of  palace-shadowed  lagoons  in 
which  Ihe  gondolas  flashed  with  dream- 
ing women  and  their  jewelled  lovers; 
Teniers  and  Ostade  clinked  their  cans 
with  boors,  went  to  all  the  countiy 
fairs,  and  blew  a  cloud  on  the  inn- 
porches  that  blew  the  scene  into  master- 
pieces on  the  canvas  stretched  at  home ; 
Gerard  Douw  and  Mieris  were  the 
gossips  of  the  street,  flattening  their 
noses  upon  every  diamond-pane,  and 
with  a  look  carrying  ofi"  an  interior, — 
such  as  the  boy  distracted  from  his 
bubble-blowing,  the  old  woman  knit- 
ting, with  the  flowers  upon  a  shelf; 
Rosa  Bonheur  must  see  the  cattle  that 
she  paints,  and  Schefler's  eyes  must 
look  through  tears  at  the  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  clasp  their  hands  to- 
wards some  Christus  Oonsolator ;  up  and 
down  the  world  go  these  detective 
bands  of  fancy,  spotting  their  prey  with 
a  fine  instinct, — icebergs  and  Niagaras 
cannot  get  into  a  man's  sudio  till  va- 
porized by  thought ;  and  as  for  the  ap- 
ple-woman on  the  comer  with  the 
shadow  of  an  umbrella  half  down  the 
poor,  thin  face  and  slanting  across  her 
rustic  wares,  why,  she  is  too  shy  to  -ait, 
except  just  where  God  puts  her  for  her 
daily  bread.  Digitized  by  ^UO^ It: 
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Ton  turn  an  actor  out  of  all  the 
places  where  your  own  yanities  and  yir- 
toes  ought  to  pique  and  to  correct  hia 
dramatic  instinct,  and  then  jon  expect 
him  to  be  a  native  nobleman  or  a  na- 
tural fool  like  yourself.  The  domain  of 
lodety  is  the  predestined  sphere  of  his 
culture,  where  be  catches  the  elusive 
tnuts  of  human  temperaments,  and 
learns  to  compare  realities  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  other  times  and  countries. 
Whatever  graces  and  kind  proprieties 
exist,  with  suavity  and  nobleness,  among 
the  ikh  and  poor,  are  his  to  feel  and 
stady  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  deline- 
ator of  true  things ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  thrown  as  fireely  open  to  him  as  the 
earth,  air,  and  sky  are  open  to  the  paint- 
er's hmsh.  All  the  frivolities  and  nui- 
sances,  the  oddities  and  vulgarities 
which  get  japanned  for  admission  into 
pariors,  need  not  be  caricatured,  nor 
just  rubbed  in  upon  hearsay ;  their  sim- 
ple truth  ought  to  be  observed  and 
sketched  upon  the  spot  There  would 
be  a  different  stage,  I  do  not  know  but 
what  there  would  be  a  different  social 
Hfe,  if  actors  went  fireely  to  and  fro, 
picking  up  truth  of  parlor-dandy  and 
coquette,  truth  of  Hunker,  truth  of 
mammas  with  three  daughters,  truth  of 
bank-stock  and  Pacific  mills  in  broad- 
cloth, truth  of  robustious-minded  fe- 
males, truth  of  gentle  and  beautifdl 
women  who  tone  the  day,  truth  and 
local  coloring  of  the  class  vices  and  vir- 
tues, the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
every  tax-paying  name  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Clergymen  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  actors  to  study  the  etiiics  and 
habits  of  various  circles ;  but  they  do 
not  improve  it  so  well,  because  the 
mind  is  strongly  preoccupied  with 
schemes  of  human  nature  which  vitiate 
the  observing  faculty.  Dogmatism  and 
preconception  keep  realism  out  of  the- 
ology and  of  science.  And  even  if  a 
clergyman  commences  his  profesdonal 
Hfe  with  an  unbiased  mind,  he  has 
leaned  to  meditate,  or  to,  sentimental- 
ize, perhaps  to  reason,  but  not  to  ob- 
nrre,  for  want  of  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials of  life.    80  far,  therefore,  as  he 


ought  to  be  a  describer,  and  a  genial 
satirist,  of  ethical  peculiarities,  he  is 
less  effective  than  the  actor  can  be, 
whose  shrewd  analysis  is  not  hampered 
by  pulpit  traditions..  There  must  al- 
ways be  a  parquette  to  bring  together 
the  people  wLo  on  Sunday  seat  their 
temperaments  in  pews.  Preaching  can 
never  be  dramatic  enough  to  transfix  all 
follies  as  they  rise,  still  less  to  thrill 
men  with  a  living  sight  of  the  great 
passions  which  ennoble  or  disgrace  the 
heart  Theoretically,  the  pulpit  is  a 
place  where  the  spiritual  life  pours  out 
all  its  hopes,  sorrows,  and  aspirations  to 
bid  the  intuitive  faculty  of  men  expand, 
to  arouse  the  conscience  and  supply 
necessary  truths  to  reason,  to  enforce 
all  the  great  central  principles  of  human 
nature ;  but  practically,  it  is  often  laid 
waste  by  bigotry,  mediocrity,  and  striv- 
ing dullness,  by  power  applied  to  secta- 
rian doctrines,  by  many  a  prayer  that  is 
stopped  by  cobwebs  in  the  belfry,  by  all 
kinds  of  well-meant,  but  intensely  pro- 
fessional, vicioUsnese.  One  had  rather 
see  the  things  of  earth  misrepresented 
in  stock-costumes  than  those  of  heaven 
in  a  surplice,  because  the  preacher  holds 
his  office  from  man*s  religiousness  and  re- 
spect for  truth.  Besides,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  a  meeting-house  to  assist  dullness 
through  its  service,  or  to  lend  piquancy 
to  ill-considered  views,  except  the  tol- 
eration of  the  pew-holders.  Local  vene- 
ration protects  the  travesties  of  truth 
and  nature  which  the  pulpit  often  ut- 
ters ;  even  to  sit  in  a  pew  is  considered 
edifying,  except  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  treat  in  plain  language  some 
public  sin.  An  amiable  and  uninspiring 
preacher  enjoys  traditional  immunities ; 
an  honest  and  brilliant  actor,  who  often 
takes  heavenly  things  and  shows  them 
to  men,  is  disgraced  by  his  very  talent, 
and  hustled  while  he  is  admired. 

Exclusion  firom  the  private  regards 
of  society  affects  not  only  the  actor's 
sense  of  the  realism  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, and  tends  to  perpetuate  stage 
tricks  and  affectations,  but  it  deprives 
him  of  the  refining  influence  of  all  cul- 
tivated people.  Painters,  sculptors,  mu- 
Bcal  composers  are  admitted  to  all  the 
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occasions  and  every-day  adyantages  of 
society;  they  are  better  balanced  in 
consequence  of  it  There  is  vulgarity 
to  learn  in  all  circles,  but  social  equality 
itself  is  a  boon  that  cannot  be  despised ; 
it  does  an  iujury  to  a  man  to  tell  him 
that  he  shall  not  come  Vhere  you  are, 
even  if  you  are  not  an  inspiring  or  in- 
structive person.  What  business  have 
you  to  go  where  he  is,  feel  the  conta- 
gion of  bis  humor,  to  expand  in  the 
genial  hour  he  offers  you,  to  repress 
with  difficulty  the  tears  that  would  rise 
to  the  level  of  his  passion, — have  you 
paid  your  tax  to  him  with  the  money 
which  barely  keeps  his  gifts  alive  ?  He 
may  be  starving  for  a  different  kind  of 
food.  You  may  have  nothiug  to  offer 
him  but  a  smile,  a  hand-shake,  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  a  house  that  thrills 
with  children,  the  unaffected  pleasures 
of  an  evening,  the  sense  of  your  respect 
which  makes  him  still  more  worthy  of 
it,  a  chair  at  your  fireside,  and  an  un- 
challenged partnership  in  the  goodness, 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  all  your  friends. 
These  fair  humanities  nourish  all  men^s 
souls  and  help  to  keep  them  pure.  So- 
ciety protects  itself  while  it  unbends 
with  these;  profligacy  and  coarseness 
are  less  rampant.  When  a  man  stands 
freely  in  a  cluster  of  homes,  the  equal 
of  every  inmate,  his  earthiness  is  in- 
sensibly drawn  out  of  him,  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  business  or  his  passions  are 
cowed  by  the  placid  and  welcoming 
faces,  and  opinion  itself  is  a  rein. 
Ought  this  very  opinion  to  be  a  guil- 
lotine for  men  and  womei^  who  try  to 
represent  your  human  nature  for  a  live- 
lihood ?  Rather  let  it  be  a  rein  held  by 
their  hands  and  yours,  for  you  all  need 
its  guidance. 

Ah,  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  have  heard  the 
same  story  about  the  unfortunate  ac- 
tress. It  is  precisely  like  one  which 
transpired  in  your  own  set.  I  should  as 
soon  conclude  that  all  your  parlors  were 
rotten,  as  that  the  stage  was  a  skim  of 
the  abyss.  What  might  become  of  you, 
Mrs.  Grundy,  if  the  great  social  flunkey 
showed  you  to  the  door,  and  made  a 
fence  of  arrogant  pretension  between 
you  and  the  dear  delights  of  homes,  the 


innocent,  well-tempered  hours,  and  the 
recognition  of  your  womanhood !  If 
the  Flunkey  wanted  to  amuse  itself  by 
sitting  in  a  box  while  you  filled  the 
humor  or  passion  of  an  evening,  and 
then  to  get  to  bed  with  his  pass-key  of 
respectability,  leaving  you  to  depression 
and  reaction,  stripped  of  the  brave 
wings  of  your  excitement,  the  niember 
of  a  jade<l  little  company  piqued  and 
lashed  by  all  the  world^s  contempt,  but 
needing,  more  than  any  other  profes- 
sion, the  smiles  of  all  men  and  women 
to  sink  chastely  into  their  roused  blood 
and  to  unstring  without  snapping  those 
nerves,— virtuous  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  say, 
what  possibly  might  happen?  Why, 
what  you  grossly  and  inhumanly  mie- 
conceive  to  be  happening  among  those 
exiled  women  all  the  time. 

Ah,  he  drinks-— docs  he?  So  do  a 
great  number  of  your  relations,  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who  do  nothing  else  to  hurt 
them,  and  have  not  even  the  excuse  of 
cerebral  and  nervous  waste,  and  the 
depressing  effect  of  shifting  moods,  and 
the  deep  of  reaction  to  be  filled.  A 
poor  excuse,  if  your  friendship  and  re- 
cognition were  a  stimulus  and  assured 
resort  The  r^ards  of  other  men, 
thankfbl  for  the  divine  gifts  of  talent 
and  eager  to  refresh  its  exhausted  vo- 
taries with  the  sumptuous  cheer  of 
friendship,  would  thin  out  the  list  of 
hard  drinkers.  It  might  do  nothing  for 
your  fiist  boy,  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  g^ets 
to  parties  on  the  strength  of  his  family 
connection,  and  becomes  so  tipsy  that 
he  has  to  pass  the  night  at  the  house 
of  his  entertainer.  No  talent  ever  tap- 
ped his  heart  or  gnawed  at  the  bases  of 
his  brain.  His  gift  is  love  of  liquor, 
but  does  society  disown  the  booby,  and 
send  him  to  embitter  the  ostracism  of 
the  bright  actor  with  the  contempt  of 
his  company  I  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
the  entree  of  all  the  houses  on  the  hill, 
and  dances  with  refined  women  after 
supper,  while  his  batter  of  brains  is 
bobbing  in  a  pool  of  wine.  Discrimi- 
nating Mrs.  Grundy,  society  supports 
the  man  who  is  good  for  nothing  if  he 
stood  alone,  and  lets  drop  the  man  most 
worthy  of  supporting. 
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I  think  I  overheard  you  saying,  Mrs. 
Gnmdy,  that  the  vices  of  actors  were 
not  the  chief  objection  to  having  any 
intercourse  with  them.  It  would  be 
gfarange  if  they  were;  these  things 
would  find  their  counterparts  in  every 
oircle.  The  actor  might  treat  you  as 
Luther  did  the  Pope,  and  nail  his  bull 
of  excommunication  upon  your  flam- 
boyant front  door.  But  you  cannot  put 
up  with  the  demeanor  of  these  talented 
people.  You  have  had  some  of  the  best 
of  them  at  your  house,  and  introduced 
them  extensively ;  but  even  genius  can- 
not quite  reduce  its  gait  and  accent  to 
the  average  tone.  The  stage  habits  of 
society  are  not  learned  at  once.  The 
aelf-consciousness  of  a  person  who  has 
lived  in  the  breath  of  your  applause 
crops  out  in  the  little  extra  motions  of 
the  body,  the  nervous  restlessness,  the 
swing  of  parlor  costumes,  the  holding 
btck  for  adequate  recognition.  The 
Toice  seems  always  on  the  point  of  say- 
ing, "  Hail  to  your  lordship,"  or,  "  I  for- 
give ye,  you  young  rascal."  What  an 
aureole  is  to  a  saint,  a  histrionic  pe- 
nmnhra  is  to  an  actor.  You  have  hurt 
his  humility  by  giving  him  nothing  to 
lire  upon,  but  nightly  salvos  of  clap- 
ping. It  is  a  great  toilic,  when  you 
administer  it  judiciously,  but  it  ought 
to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  whole- 
some food.    You  are  on  the  warmest 


terms  with  him  in  the  theatre,  and  cut 
him  in  the  street.  He  camnot  get  at 
you;  the  footlights  are  a  flaming 
sword ;  but  you  shout  "  st^boy  "  at  him 
through  the  quivering  columns  of  the 
gas,  and  do  your  best  to  make  him  ex- 
pect nothing  of  you  but  his  nightly 
dram.  He  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes  and 
dreams  of  nothing  but  the  play. 

You  ought  to  let  the  actor  have  more 
time  and  opportunity  for  self-recovery. 
There  is  too  much  acting,  just  as  there 
is  too  much  preaching.  I  have  heard 
you  complain  of  good  old  Hum-drum 
who  used  to  preach  well  every  now  and 
then.  It  is  your  own  fault,  if  spurring 
itself  gets  no  action  out  of  his  sermons 
now.  You  will  make  him  preach  twice 
on  Sunday,  and  expect  a  weekly  lecture 
besides,  which  you  take  care  not  to 
attend.  Indeed,  you  seldom  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  con- 
scious that  Christianity  is  safe,  if  the 
meeting-house  is  only  open  and  the  or- 
gan and  the  preacher  play.  "I  hope 
the  Lord  will  forgive  me  for  my  after- 
noon prayers,"  was  the  jaded  ejaculation 
of  a  truly  devout  and  reverential  man. 
This  incessant  routine  impresses  a  pul- 
pit habit  upon  the  very  sentences  that 
limp  from  a  preacher's  pen,  stereotypes 
the  prayers,  thins  out  the  thought  and 
feeling,  and  plunges  the  pews  into  lan- 
guid expectation. 


ONE    OR   BOTH? 

When  twilight  is  bom  from  the  flaming  West, 
And  the  stars  wake,  white  and  dear. 

Shall  I  shut  my  eyes  to  their  still  unrest, 
Because  the  moon  rides  neiur  ? 

Yet  the  stars  with  a  self-fed  flame  are  crowned, 
And  the  moon  must  borrow  to  spare ; 

And  their  tremulous  beauty,  above  and  around, 
But  renders  her  glory  more  fair.^ 

If  the  turf  is  soft  and  the  flowers  are  sweet 

On  the  bank  whereon  I  lie, 
Must  I  lose  the  sound  of  the  surf  at  its  feet,. 

And  the  splendor  of  se^  and  sky  ? 

But  the  deeper  tone  of  the  sea  on  the  shore, 
And  the  li^ht  fh>m  the  sunlit  blue. 

Will  but  glonfy  all  that  was  £ur  before ; 
Let  them  enter  fredy,  too  ! 
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BCABLET    STOCKINGS. 
L 

HOW  THBT  WALKED  INTO  LBITKOX'S  LIFB. 


"  Come  out  for  a  drive,  Harry  ?  " 

"Too  cold." 

"  Have  a  game  of  billiards  ?  " 

"Too  tired." 

"  Go  and  call  on  the  Pairchilds  ? " 

"Haying  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
against  country  girls,  I  respectfully  de- 
cline." 

«  What  will  you  do  then  ? " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you." 

And  settling  himself  more  luxuri- 
ously upon  the  couch,  Lennox  closed 
his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  slumber  tran- 
quilly. Kate  shook  her  head,  and 
stood  regarding  her  brother,  despon- 
dently, till  a  sudden  idea  made  her 
turn  toward  the  window,  exclaiming 
abruptly, 

"  Scarlet  stockings,  Harry ! " 

"  Where  ? "  and,  as  if  the  words  were 
a  spell  to  break  the  deepest  day-dream, 
Lennox  hurried  to  the  window,  with 
an  unusual  expression  of  interest  in  his 
listless  face. 

"I  thought  that  would  succeed  I 
She  isn't  there,  but  Tve  got  you  up, 
and  you  are  not  to  go  down  again," 
laughed  Kate,  taking  possession  of  the 
•ofa. 

"Not  a  bad  manceuyre.  I  don't 
mind ;  it's  about  time  for  the  one  in- 
teresting event  of  the  day  to  occur,  so 
m  watch  for  myself,  thank  you,"  and 
Lennox  took  the  easy  chair  by  the  win- 
dow with  a  shrug  and  a  yawn. 

"Fm  glad  any  thing  does  interest 
you,"  said  Kate,  petulantly,  "  though 
I  don't  think  it  amounts  to  much,  for, 
though  you  perch  yourself  at  the  win- 
dow every  day  to  see  that  girl  pass,  you 
don't  care  enough  about  it  to  ask  her 
name.^ 

"  Tve  been  waiting  to  be  told." 

"It's  Belle  Morgan,  the  Doctor's 
daughter,  and  my  dearest  friend." 


"Then,  of  course,  she  is  a  blue- 
belle?" 

"Don't  try  to  be  witty  or  sarcastic 
with  her,  for  she  will  beat  you  at 
that." 

"  Not  a  dumb-belle  then  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse ;  she  talks  a  good 
deal,  and  very  well  too,  when  she 
likes." 

"  She  is  very  pretty ;  has  anybody 
the  right  to  call  her  *  Ma  beUe '  ?  " 

"  Many  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but 
she  won't  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
them." 

"A  Canterbury  belle  in  every  aenm 
of  the  word  then  ?  " 

"She  might  be,  for  all  Canterbury 
loves  her,  but  she  isn't  fashionable,  and 
has  more  friends  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich." 

"  Ah,  I  see,  a  diving-bell,  who  knows 
how  to  go  down  into  a  sea  of  troi^bles, 
and  bring  up  the  pearls  worth  having." 

"  I'll  tell  her  that,  it  will  please  her. 
You  are  really  waking  up,  Harry,"  and 
Kate  smiled  approvingly  upon  himu 

"  This  page  of  *  Belle's  Life '  is  rather 
amusing,  so  read  awuy,"  said  Lennox, 
glancing  up  the  street,  as  if  he  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  next  edition  with 
pleasure. 

"There  isnt  much  to  tell;  she  is  a 
nice,  bright,  energetic,  warm-hearted 
dear ;  the  pride  of  the  Doctor's  heart, 
and  a  Dsivorite  with  every  one,  though 
she  is  odd." 

«  How  odd  ?  " 

"  Does  and  says  what  she  likes,  is 
very  blunt  and  honest,  has  ideas  and 
principles  of  her  own,  goes  to  parties  in 
high  dresses,  won't  dance  round  dances, 
and  wears  red  stockings,  though  Mrs. 
Plantagenet  says  it's  fast." 

"  Rather  a  jolly  little  person,  I  fuicy. 
Why  haven't  we  met  her  at  some  of  the 
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tea>%ht9  and  mu£Sn-womes  we^e  been 
to  lately  f  " 

"  It  may  make  you  angry,  but  it  will 
do  you  good,  so  TU  tell.  She  didn't 
care  enough  about  seeing  the  distin- 
guished stranger  to  come;  that's  the 
truth." 

**  Sensible  girl,  to  spare  herself  hours 
of  mortal  dulness,  gossip,  and  dyspep- 
sia," was  the  placid  reply. 

"  She  has  seen  you,  though,  at  church 
and  dawdling  about  town,  and  she 
called  you  '  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,'  on 
the  spot.  How  does  that  suit  ?  "  asked 
Kate,  maliciously." 

"Not  bad,  I  rather  like  that.  Wish 
she'd  call  some  day,  and  stir  us  up." 

"She  won't;  I  asked  her,  but  she 
said  she  was  yery  busy,  and  told  Jessy 
Tudor,  she  wasn't  fond  of  peacocks." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  the  connection." 

"  Stupid  boy !  she  meant  you,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,  Tm  peacocks,  am  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  really 
do  think  you  are  vain  of  your  good 
looks,  elegant  accomplishments0  and 
the  impression  you  make  wherever  you 
go.  When  it's  worth  while  you  exert 
yourself;  and  are  altogether  fascinating, 
but  the  *  I  come — see — and— conquer ' 
air  you  put  on,  spoils  it  all  for  sensible 
people." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  Miss  Morgan  has 
slightly  infected  you  with  her  oddity 
as  far  as  bluntness  goes.  Fire  away,  it's 
rather  amusing  to  be  abused  when  one 
is  dying  of  ennui." 

"That's  grateful  and  complimentary  to 
me,  when  I  have  devoted  myself  to  you 
cYcr  since  you  came.  But  every  thing 
bores  you,  and  the  only  sign  of  interest 
you've  shown  is  in  those  absurd  red 
hose.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
charm  is,"  said  Kate,  sharply . 

"Impossible  to  say;  accept  the  fact 
calmly  as  I  do,  and  be  grateful  that 
there  is  one  glimpse  of  color,  life,  and 
spirit  in  this  aristocratic  tomb  of  a 
town." 

"  You  are  not  obliged  to  stay  in  it ! " 
tecely. 

"  B^ging  your  pardon,  my  dove,  but 
I  am.  I  promised  to  give  you  my  en- 
voi*. IV. — 53 


livening  society  for  a  month,  and  a  Len- 
nox keeps  his  word,  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  life." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  asked  such  a  sacrifice ; 
but  I  innocently  thought  that  after 
being  away  for  five  long  years,  you 
might  care  to  see  your  orphan  sister," 
and  the  dove  produced  her  handker- 
chief with  a  plaintive  sniffl 

"Now,  my  dear  creature,  don't  be 
melodramatic,  I  beg  of  you,"  cried  her 
brother,  imploringly.  "I  wished  to 
come,  I  pined  to  embrace  you,  and  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  don't  blame  you 
for  tiie  stupidity  of  this  confounded 
place." 

**It  never  was  so  gay  as  since  you 
came,  for  every  one  has  tried  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  you,"  cried  Kate,  ruffled 
at  his  indifierence  to  the  hospitable 
efforts  of  herself  and  friends.  "But 
you  dont  care  for  any  of  our  simple 
amusements,  because  you  are  spoilt  by 
the  flattery,  gayety,  and  nonsense  of 
foreign  society.  If  I  didn't  know  it 
was  half  affectation,  I  should  be  in 
despair,  you  are  so  bias-  and  absurd. 
It's  always  the  way  with  men,  if  one 
happens  to  be  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  talented,  he  puts  on  as  many  airs, 
and  is  as  vain  as  any  silly  girl." 

"  Don't  you  think  if  you  took  breath, 
you'd  get  on  faster,  my  dear  ? "  asked 
the  imperturbable  gentleman,  as  Kate 
paused  with  a  gasp. 

"  I  know  it's  useless  for  me  to  talk,  as 
you  don't  care  a  straw  what  I  say,  but 
it's  true,  and  some  day  you'll  wish  you 
had  done  something  worth  doing  all 
these  years.  I  was  so  proud  of  you,  so 
fond  of  you,  that  I  can't  help  being  dis- 
appointed, to  ''find  you  with  no  more 
ambition  than  to  kill  time  comfortably, 
no  interest  in  any  thing  but  your  own 
pleasures,  and  only  energy  enough  to 
amuse  yourself  with  a  pair  of  scarlet 
stockings." 

Pathetic  as  poor  Kate's  face  and 
voic^  were,  it  was  impossible  to  help 
laughing  at  the  comical  conclusion  of 
her  lament.  Lennox  tried  to  hide  the 
smile  on  his  lips  by  affecting  to  curi 
his  moustache  with  care,  and  to  gaze 
pensively  out  as  if  touched  by  her  ap- 
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peal.  But  he  wasn't,  oh,  bless  you,  do  I 
she  was  only  his  sister,  and,  tbongb  she 
might  have  talked  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, it  wouldn't  have  done  a  par- 
ticle of  good.  Sisters  do  very  well  to 
work  for  one,  to  pet  one,  and  play  con- 
fidante when  one's  love  affairs  need 
feminine  wit  to  conduct  them,  but  when 
they  begin  to  reprove,  or  criticise  or 
moralize,  it  won't  do,  and  can't  be 
allowed,  of  course.  Lennox  never 
mnbbed  anybody,  but  blandly  extin- 
guished them  by  a  polite  acquiescence 
in  all  their  affirmations,  for  the  time 
being,  and  then  went  on  in  hb  own  way 
as  if  nothing  had  been  said. 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right;  I'll  go 
and  think  over  your  very  sensible  ad- 
vice," and,  as  if  roused  to  unwonted 
exertion  by  the  stings  of  an  accusing 
conscience,  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

"  I  do  believe  I've  made  an  impres- 
sion at  last  I  He's  actually  gone  out  to 
think  over  what  I've  said.  Dear  Harry, 
I  was  sure  he  had  a  heart,  if  one  only 
knew  how  to  get  at  it  I"  and  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  Eate  went  to  the 
window  to  behold  the  "dear  Harry" 
going  briskly  down  the  street  after  a 
pair  of  scarlet  stockings.  A  spark  of 
anger  kindled  in  her  eyes  as  she 
watched  him,  and  when  he  vanished, 
she  still  stood  knitting  her  brows  in 
deep  thought,  for  a  grand  idea  was 
dawning  upon  her. 

It  was  a  dull  town ;  no  one  could 
deny  that,  for  everybody  was  so  in- 
tensely proper  and  well-bom,  that  no- 
body dared  to  be  jolly.  All  the  houses 
were  square,  aristocratic  mansions  with 
Revolutionary  elms  in  front  and  spa- 
cious coach-houses  behind.  The  knock- 
ers had  a  supercilious  perk  to  their 
bronze  or  brass  noses,  the  dandelions  on 
the  lawns  had  a  highly  connected  air, 
and  the  very  pigs  were  evidently  de- 
scended from  "  our  first  families."  State- 
ly dinner-parties,  decorous  dances,  mor- 
al picnics,  and  much  tea-pot  gossiping 
were  the  social  resources  of  the  place. 
Of  course,  the  young  people  flirted,  for 
that  diversion  is  apparently  irradicable 
even  in  the  "  best  society,"  but  it  was 


done  with  a  propriety  which  was  edify- 
ing to  behold. 

One  can  easUy  imagine  that  such  a 
starched  state  of  things  would  not  be 
particularly  attractive  to  a  travelled 
young  gentleman  like  Lennox,  who,  as 
Kate  very  truly  said,  had  been  spoilt  by 
the  flattery,  luxury,  and  gayety  of  for- 
eign society.  He  did  his  best,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  ennui  claimed 
him  for  its  own,  and  passive  endurance 
was  all  that  was  left  him.  From  per- 
fect despair  he  was  rescued  by  the  scar- 
let stockings,  which  went  tripping  by 
one  day  as  he  stood  at  the  window, 
planning  some  means  of  escape. 

A  brisk,  blithe-faced  girl  passed  ui 
a  grey  walking  suit  with  a  distract- 
ing pair  of  high-heeled  boots  and 
glimpses  of  scarlet  at  the  ankle.  Mod- 
est, perfectly  so,  I  assure  you,  were 
the  glimpses,  but  the  feet  were  so  de- 
cidedly pretty  that  one  forgot  to  look 
at  the  face  appertaining  thereunto.  It 
wasn't  a  remarkably  lovely  face,  but  it 
was  a  happy,  wholesome  one,  with  all 
sorta^f  good  little  dimples  in  check 
and  chin,  sunshiny  twinkles  in  the 
black  eyes,  and  a  decided,  yet  lovable 
look  about  the  mouth  that  was  quite 
satisfactory.  A  busy,  bustling  little 
body  she  seemed  to  be,  for  sack-pock- 
ets and  muff"  were  full  of  bundles,  and 
the  trim  boots  tripped  briskly  over  the 
ground,  as  if  the  girl's  heart  were  as 
light  as  her  heels.  Somehow  this  ac- 
tive, pleasant  figure  seemed  to  wake  up 
the  whole  street,  and  leave  a  streak  of 
sunshine  behind  it,  for  every  one  nod- 
ded as  it  passed,  and  the  primmest 
faces  relaxed  into  smiles,  which  lin- 
gered when  the  girl  had  gone. 

"  Uncommonly  pretty  feet — she  walks 
well,  which  American  girls  seldom  do 
— all  waddle  or  prance — nice  face,  but 
the  boots  are  French,  and  it  docs  my 
heart  good  to  see  'em." 

Lennox  made  these  observations  to 
himself  as  the  young  lady  approached, 
nodded  to  Kate  at  another  window, 
gave  a  quick  but  comprehensive  glance 
at  himself  and  trotted  round  the  comer, 
leaving  the  infpression  on  his  mind  that 
a    'hiff  of  fresh  spiing  air  had  blown 
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through  the  street  in  spite  of  the  De- 
cember'snow.  He  didn't  trouble  him- 
self to  ask  who  it  was,  bnt  fell  into  the 
way  of  lounging  in  the  bay-window  at 
about  three  P.  M.,  and  watching  th* 
grey  and  scarlet  figi^re  pass  with  its 
blooming  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  elastic 
step.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
took  to  petting  this  new  whim,  and 
quite  depended  on  the  daily  rtirring- 
up  which  the  sight  of  the  energetic 
damsel  gave  him.  Eate  saw  it  all,  but 
took  no  notice  till  the  day  of  the  little 
tiff  above  recorded ;  after  that  she  was 
as  soft  as  a  summer  sea,  and  by  some 
derer  stroke  had  Belle  Morgan  to  tea 
that  very  week. 

Lennox  was  one  of  the  best  tempered 
fdlowsin  the  world,  but  the  "peacocks" 
did  rather  nettle  him  because  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  insinuation ;  so  he 
took  care  to  put  on  no  airs  or  try  to  be 
lasdnating  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Belle.  In  truth  he  soon  forgot  himself 
entirely,  and  enjoyed  her  oddities  with 
t  relish,  after  the  prim  proprieties  of 
the  other  young  ladies  who  had  sim- 


pered and  sighed  before  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  the  *•  Crusher,"  as 
his  male  friends  call^  him,  got  crushed ; 
for  Belle,  with  the  subtle  skill  of  a 
quick-witted,  keen-sighted  girl,  soon 
saw  and  condemned  the  elegant  affec- 
tations which  others  called  foreign  pol- 
ish. A  look,  a  word,  a  gesture  firom  a 
pretty  woman  is  often  more  eloquent 
and  impressive  than  moral  essays  or 
semi-occasional  twinges  of  conscience, 
and  in  the  presence  of  one  satirical  lit- 
tle person,  Bir  Charles  Coldstream  soon 
ceased  to  deserve  the  name. 

Belle  seemed  to  get  over  her  hurry 
and  to  find  time  for  occasional  relaxa- 
tion, but  one  never  knew  in  what  mood 
he  might  find  her,  for  the  weathercock 
was  not  more  changeable  thdn  she. 
Lennox  liked  that,  and  found  the  muf- 
fin-worries quite  endurable  with  this 
sauce  piquante  to  relieve  their  insipidity. 
Presently  he  discovered  that  he  was 
suffering  for  exercise,  and  formed  the 
wholesome  habit  of  promenading  the 
town  about  three  P.  M. ;  Eate  said,  to 
follow  the  scarlet  stockings. 


n. 


WHERE  THEY  LED  HIM. 


"Whither  away.  Miss  Morgan?" 
tsked  Lennox,  as  he  overtook  her  one 
bitter  cold  day. 

**  Pm  taking  my  constitutional." 

"SoamL" 

"With  a  difference,"  and  Belle 
glanced  at  the  blue-nosed,  muffled-up 
gentleman  strolling  along  beside  her 
with  an  occasional  shiver  and  shrug. 

"Alter  a  winter  in  the  south  of 
Trance  one  don't  find  arctic  weather 
like  this  easy  to  bear,"  he  said,  with  a 
disgusted  air. 

"  I  like  it,  and  do  my  five  or  six  miles 
a  day,  which  keeps  me  in  what  fine 
ladies  call  'rude  health,'  answered 
Belle,  walking  him  on  at  a  pace  which, 
soon  made  his  furs  a  burden. 

She  was  a  famous  pedestrian,  and  a 
littie  proud  of  her  powers,  but  she  out- 
^d  all  former  feats  that  day,  and  got 
over  the  groxmd  in  gallant  style.  Some- 
thing in  her  manner  put  her  escort  on 


his  mettle,  and  his  usual  lounge  was 
turned  into  a  brisk  march  which  set 
his  blood  dancing,  face  glowing,  and 
spirits  effervescing  as  they  had  not 
done  for  many  a  day. 

"There!  you  look  more  like  your 
real  self  now,"  said  Belle,  with  the  first 
sign  of  approval  she  had  ever  vouch- 
safed him,  as  he  rejoined  her  after  a 
race  to  recover  her  veil,  which  the  wind 
whisked  away  over  hedge  and  ditch. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  what  my 
real  self  is  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of 
the  "  conquering  hero  "  air. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  always  know 
a  soldier  when  I  see  one,"  returned  Belle, 
decidedly. 

"A  soldier  I  that's  the  last  thing  I 
should  expect  to  be  accused  of,"  and 
Lennox  looked  both  surprised  and 
gratified. 

"There's  a  flash  in  your  eye  and  a 
ring  to  your  voice,  occasionally,  which 
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made  me  suspect  that  you  had  fire  and 
energy  enough  if  you  only  chose  to 
show  it,  and  the  spirit  with  which  you 
have  just  executed  the  *  Morgan  Quick 
step '  proves  that  I  was  right,"  returned 
Belle,  laughing. 

"Then  I  am  not  altogether  a  *  pea- 
cock ? ' "  said  Lennox,  significantly,  for 
during  the  chat,  which  had  been  as 
brisk  as  the  walk.  Belle  had  given  his 
besetting  sins  several  sly  hits,  and  he 
couldn't  resist  one  return  shot,  much  as 
her  unexpected  compliment  pleased 
him. 

Poor  Belle  blushed  up  to  her  fore- 
head, tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not 
understand,  and  gladly  hid  her  confu- 
sion behind  the  recovered  veil  without 
a  word.' 

There  was  a  decided  display  both 
of  the  "  flash  "  and  the  "  ring,"  as  Len- 
nox looked  at  the  suddenly  subdued 
youDg  lady,  and,  quite  satisfied  with 
his  retaliation,  gave  the  order — "  For- 
ward, march  I "  which  brought  them  to 
the  garden-gate  breathless,  but  better 
friends  than  before. 

The  next  time  the  young  people  met. 
Belle  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  she 
went  round  the  comer  with  an  ab- 
stracted expression  which  was  quite  a 
triumph  of  art.  Just  then,  off  tum- 
bled the  lid  of  the  basket  she  carried, 
and  Lennox,  rescuing  it  from  a  puddle, 
obligingly  helped  readjust  it  over  a 
funny  collection  of  botties,  dishes,  and 
tidy  little  rolls  of  all  sorts. 

"It's  very  heavy,  mayn't  I  carry  it 
for  you  1 "  he  asked,  in  an  insinuating 
manner." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  on  Belle's  lips, 
but  observing  that  he  was  got  up  with 
unusual  elegance  to  pay  calls,  sh^ 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  mak- 
ing a  beast  of  burden  of  him,  and  took 
him  at  his  word. 

"You  may,  if  you  like.  Fve  got 
more  bundles  to  take  from  the  store, 
and  another  pair  of  hands  won't  come 
amiss." 

Lennox  lifted  his  eyebrows,  also  the 
basket,  and  they  went  on  again,  Belle 
very  much  absorbed  in  her  buMuess, 
and  her  escort  wondering  where  the 


dickens  she  was  going  with  all  that 
rubbish.  Filling  his  unoccupied  hand 
with  sundry  brown  paper  parcels,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  light  kid  that 
^vered  it.  Belle  paraded  him  down 
the  main  street  before  the  windows 
of  the  most  aristocratic  mansions,  and 
then  dived  into  a  dirty  back-lane, 
where  the  want  and  misery  of  the  town 
was  decorously  kept  out  of  sight 

"  You  don't  mind  scarlet  fever,  I  sup- 
pose?" observed  Belle,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  unsavory  residence  of 
Biddy  O'Brien. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  exactly  partial  to  it," 
said  Lennox,  rather  taken  aback. 

"  You  needn't  go  in  if  you  are  afraid, 
or  speak  to  me  afterwards,  so  no  harm 
will  be  done — exoept  to  your  gloves." 

"  Why  do  you  come  here,  if  I  may 
ask  ?  It  isn't  the  sort  of  amusement  I 
should  recommend,"  he  began,  evident- 
ly disapproving  of  the  step. 

"  Oh,  Fm  used  to  it,  and  like  to  play 
nurse  where  father  plays  doctor.  I'm 
fond  of  children,  and  Mis.  O'Brien's  are 
little  dears,"  returned  Belle,  briskly, 
threading  her  way  between  ash-heaps 
and  mud-puddles  as  if  bound  to  a  fes- 
tive scene. 

"  Judging  from  the  row  in  there,  I 
should  infer  that  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  quite 
a  herd  of  little  dears." 

"  Only  nine." 

"And  all  sick?" 

"  More  or  less." 

"By  Jove!  it's  perfectly  heroic  in 
you  to  visit  this  hole  in  spite  of  dirt, 
noise,  fragrance,  and  infection,"  cried 
Lennox,  who  devoutly  wished  that  the 
sense  of  smell  if  not  of  hearing  were 
temporarily  denied  him. 

"  Bless  you,  it's  the  sort  of  thing  I  en- 
joy, for  there's  no  nonsense  here ;  the 
work  you  do  is  pleasant  if  you  do  it 
heartily,  and  the  thanks  you  get  are 
worth  having,  I  assure  you." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  relieve  him 
of  the  basket,  but  he  gave  it  an  approv- 
ing little  shake,  and  said  briefly — 

"  Not  yet,  I'm  coming  in." 

It's  all  very  well  to  rhapsodize  about 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  doing  good,  to 
give  carelessly  of  one's  abundance,  and 
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enjoy  the  delosion  of  having  remem- 
bered the  poor.  But  it  is  a  cheap  char- 
ity, and  never  brings  the  genuine  satis- 
Iktion  which  those  know  who  give 
their  mite  with  heart  as  well  as  hand, 
and  traly  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selres.  Lennox  had  seen  much  fashion- 
able benevolence,  and  laughed  at  it 
eren  while  he  imitated  it,  giving  gen- 
erously when  it  wasn't  inconvenient. 
Bnt  this  was  a  new  sort  of  thing  entire- 
ly, and  in  spite  of  the  dirt,  the  noise, 
and  the  smells,  he  forgot  the  fever,  and 
was  glad  he  came  when  poor  Mrs. 
O'Brien  turned  from  her  sick  babies, 
exclaiming,  with  Irish  fervor  at  sight 
ofBeUe, 

"  The  Lord  love  ye,  darlin,  for  re- 
nimherin  us  when  ivery  one,  barrin' 
the  doctor,  and  the  praste,  turns  the 
cowld  shouldther  in  our  throuble  I  " 

'*  Now  if  you  really  want  to  help,  just 
keep  this  child  quiet  while  I  see  to  the 
sickest  ones,"  said  Belle,  dumping  a 
stout  infimt  on  to  his  knee,  thrusting  an 
orange  into  his  hand,  and  leaving  him 
aghast,  while  she  unpacked  her  little 
messes,  and  comforted  the  maternal  bird. 
^  With  the  calmness  of  desperation, 
her  aid-de-camp  put  down  his  best 
beaver  on  the  rich  soil  which  covered 
the  floor,  pocketed  his  Paris  kids,  and 
making  a  bib  of  his  cambric  handker- 
chief, gagged  young  Pat  deliciously 
with  bits  of  orange  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  roar.  At  her  first  leisure 
moment,  Belle  glanced  at  him  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on,  and  found  him 
80  solemnly  absorbed  in  his  task  that 
she  went  off  into  a  buret  of  such  infec- 
tioas  merriment  that  the  O'Briens,  sick 
and  well,  joined  in  it  to  a  man. 

"Good  fhn,  isn't  it?"  she  asked, 
turning  down  her  cuffs  when  the  last 
spoonful  of  gruel  was  administered. 

"  Pve  no  doubt  of  it,  when  one  is  used 
to  the  thing.  It  comes  a  little  hard  at 
first,  you  know,"  returned  Lennox,  wip- 
iiig  his  forehead,  with  a  long  breath, 
and  seizing  his  hat  as  if  quite  ready  to 
tear  himself  away. 

"  You've  done  very  well  for  a  begin- 
ner ;  so  kiss  the  baby  and  come  home," 
said  Belle  approvingly. 


"  No,  thank  you,"  muttered  Lennox, 
trying  to  detach  the  bedaubed  innocent. 
But  little  Pat  had  a  grateful  heart,  and 
falling  upon  his  new  nurse's  neck  with 
a  rapturous  crow  clung  there  like  a 
burr. 

"  Take  him  off  I  Let  me  out  of  this ! 
He's  one  too  many  for  me  I "  cried  the 
wretched  young  man  in  comic  despair. 

Being  freed  with  much  laughter,  he 
turned  and  fled,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  blessings,  from  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

As  they  came  up  again  into  the  pleas- 
ant highways,  Lennox  said,  awkwardly 
for  him, 

"  The  thanks  of  the  poor  are  excel- 
lent things  to  have,  but  I  think  Pd 
rather  receive  them  by  proxy.  Will 
you  kindly  spend  this  for  me  in  making 
that  poor  soul  comfortable  ? " 

But  Belle  wouldn't  take  what  he 
offered  her,  she  put  it  back,  saying 
earnestly, 

"Give  it  yourself;  one  can't  buy 
blessings,  they  must  be  earned  or  they 
are  not  worth  having.  Try  it,  please, 
and  if  you  find  it  a  failure,  then  Pll 
gladly  be  your  almoner." 

There  was  a  significance  in  her  words 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  understand. 
He  neither  shrugged,  drawled,  nor  saun- 
tered now,  but  gave  her  a  look  in  which 
respect  and  self-reproach  were  mingled, 
and  left  her,  simply  saying,  "Pll  try 
it.  Miss  Morgan." 

"  Now  isn't  she  odd  ? "  whispered 
Kate  to  her  brother,  as  Belle  appeared 
at  a  little  dance  at  Mre.  Plantagenet's 
in  a  high-necked  dress,  knitting  away 
on  an  army-sock,  as  she  greeted  the 
friends  who  crowded  round  her. 

"  Charmingly  so.  Why  don't  you  do 
that  sort  of  thing  when  you  can  ? "  an- 
swered her  brother,  glancing  at  her 
thin,  bare  shoulders  and  hands,  ren- 
dered nearly  useless  by  the  tightness  of 
the  gloves. 

"  Gracious,  no !  It's  natural  to  her 
to  do  so,  and  she  carries  it  off  well ;  I 
couldn't,  therefore  I  d  )ii't  try,  though 
I  admire  it  in  her.  Go  and  ask  her  to 
dance,  before  sh^  is  engi<;ed." 

"  She  doesn't  dance  round  dances  you 
know." 
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"  She  is  dreadfully  prim  about  some 
things  and  so  free  and  easy  about 
others,  I  can't  understand  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  I  do.  Here's 
Forbes  coming  for  you,  I'll  go  and  en- 
tertain BsUc  by  a  quarrel." 

He  found  her  in  a  recess  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rushing  and  romping,  busy 
-with  her  work,  yet  evidently  glad  to  be 
amused. 

"  I  admire  your  adherence  to  princi- 
ples. Miss  Belle,  but  don't  you  find  it  a 
little  hard  to  sit  still  while  your  friends 
are  enjoying  themselves  ? "  he  asked, 
sinking  luxuriously  into  the  lounging 
chair  beside  her. 

"Yes,  very,"  answered  Belle  with 
characteristic  candor.  "  But  father 
don't  approve  of  that  sort  of  exercise, 
so  I  console  myself  with  something  use- 
ful till  my  chance  comes." 

"Your  work  can't  exactly  be  called 
ornamental,"  said  Lennox,  looking  at 
the  big  sock. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  it,  sir,  it  is  for  the 
foot  of  the  brave*  fellow  who  is  going 
to  fight  for  me  and  his  country." 

"  Happy  fellow  I  May  I  ask  who  hf 
is  ? "  and  Lennox  sat  up  with  an  air  of 
interest. 

"My  substitute:  I  don't  know  his 
name,  for  father  has  not  got  him  yet, 
but  I'm  making  socks,  and  towels,  and 
a  comfort-bag  for  him,  so  that  when 
found  he  may  be  off  at  once." 

"  You  really  mean  it  ?  "  cried  Lennox. 

"  O  course  I  do ;  I  can't  go  myself, 
but  I  can  buy  a  pair  of  stnmg  arms  to 
fight  for  me,  and  1  intend  to  do  it.  I 
only  hope  he'll  have  the  right  sort  of 
courage  and  be  a  credit  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  call  the  right  sort  of 
courage  ?  "  asked  Lennox,  soberly. 

"  That  which  makes  a  man  ready  and 
glad  to  live  or  die  for  a  principle. 
There's  a  chance  for  heroes  now,  if 
there  eyer  was.  When  do  you  join 
your  regiment  ? "  she  added  abruptly. 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea,"  and  Lennox 
subsided  again. 

"But  you  intend  to  do  so,  of 
course  ? " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

Belle    dropped   her   work.      "Wby 


should  you?  What  a  question  1  Be- 
cause you  have  health,  and  strength, 
and  courage,  and  money  to  help  on  the 
good  caus3,  and  every  man  should  gire 
his  best,  and  not  dare  to  stay  at  home 
when  he  is  needed." 

"You  forget  that  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  we  rather  prefer  to  be  strictly 
neutral  just  now." 

"  You  are  only  half  English,  and  for 
your  mother's  sake  you  should  be  proud 
and  glad  to  fight  for  the  North,"  cried 
Belle  warmly. 

"  I  don't  remember  my  mother —  " 

"  That's  evident !  " 

"  But  I  was  about  to  add,  I've  no  ob- 
jection to  lend  a  hand  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble  to  get  off,"  said  Lennox 
indifferently,  for  he  liked  to  see  Belle's 
color  rise,  and  her  eyes  kindle  while  he 
provoked  her. 

"Do  you  expect  to  go  South  in  a 
bandbox  ?  You'd  better  join  one  of 
the  kid-glove  regiments,  they  say  the 
dandies  fight  well  when  the  time 
comes." 

"  Fve  been  away  so  long,  the  patri- 
otic fever  hasn't  seized  me  yet,  ai  d  as 
the  quarrel  is  none  of  mine,  I  think, 
perhaps  I'd  better  take  care  of  Kate, 
and  let  you  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves. Here's  the  Lancers,  may  I  have 
the  honor  ?  " 

But  Belle,  being  very  angry  at  this 
lukewarmness,  answered  in  her  blunt- 
est manner, 

"  Having  reminded  me  that  you  are 
a  *  strictly  neutral'  Englishman,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  decline;  I  dance 
only  with  loyal  Americans,"  and  rolling 
up  her  work  with  a  defiant  flourish,  she 
walked  away,  leaving  him  to  lament  his 
loss  and  wonder  how  he  could  retrieve  it. 
She  did  not  speak  to  him  again  till  he 
stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Kate,  then 
Belle  came  down  in  the  charming  little 
red  hood,  and  going  straight  up  to  him 
vrith  her  hand  out,  a  repentant  look, 
and  a  friendly  smile,  said  frankly — 

"  I  was  very  rude ;  I  want  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  English,  and  shako  hands 
with  the  American  half." 

So  peace  was  declared,  and  lasted  un- 
broken for  the  remaining  week  of  his 
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stay,  when  he  proposed  to  take  Kate  to 
the  city  for  a  little  gayety.  Miss  Mor- 
gan openly  approyed  the  plan,  but  se- 
cretly telt  as  if  the  town  was  about  to 
be  depopulated,  and  tried  to  hide  her 
melancholy  in  her  substitute's  socks. 
They  were  not  large  enough,  however, 
to  absorb  it,  all,  and  when  Lennox  went 
to  make  his  adieu,  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  Doctor's  Belle  was  out  of 
tone.  The  young  gentleman  basely  ex- 
ulted over  this,  till  she  gave  him  some- 
thing else  to  think  about  by  saying 
gravely, 

'*  Before  you  go,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
tell  you  something,  since  Kate  won't. 
If  you  are  offended  about  it  please  don't 
bla^e  her ;  she  meant  it  kindly  and  so 
did  L"  Belle  paused  as  if  it  was  not 
an  easy  thing  to  tell,  and  then  went  on 
quickly,  with  her  eyes  upon  her  work. 

"  Three  weeks  ago  Kate  asked  me  to 
help  her  in  a  little  plot,  and  I  consented, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  She  wanted 
something  to  amuse  and  stir  you  up, 
and  finding  that  my  queer  ways  di- 
verted you,  she  begged  me  to  be  neigh- 
borly and  let  you  do  what  you  liked. 
I  didn^t  care  particularly  about  amu- 
sing you,  but  I  did  think  you  needed 
rousing,  so  for  her  ^ake  I  tried  to  do  it, 
and  you  very  good-naturedly  bore  my 
lecturing.  I  don't  like  deceit  of  any 
kind,  80  I  confess,  but  I  can't  say  I'm 
sorry,  for  I  really  think  you  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  teasing  and  teaching 
you've  had." 

Belle  didn't  sec  him  flush  and  frown 
as  she  made  her  confession,  and  when 
ahe  looked  up  he  only  said,  half  grate- 
ftilly,  half  reproachfully, 

"  I'm  a  good  deal  the  better  for  it,  I 
dare  say,  and  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
for  your  friendly  exertions.  But  two 
against  one  was  hardly  fair,  now  was  it  ?" 

"No,  it  was  sly  and  sinful  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  we  did  it  for  your 
good,  80 1  know  you'll  forgive  us,  and 
as  a  proof  of  it  sing  one  or  two  of  my 
iavorites  for  the  last  time." 

"  You  don't  deserve  any  favor,  but  I'll 
do  it  to  show  you  how  much  more  mag- 
DMumous  men  are  than  women." 

Kot  at  all  loth  to  improve  his  advan- 


tages, Lennox  warbled  his  most  melting 
lays  con  amore,  watching,  as  he  sung,  for 
any  sign  of  sentiment  in  the  girlish  faot 
opposite.  But  Belle  wouldn't  be  senti- 
mental; and  sat  rattling  her  knitting- 
needles  industriously,  though  "The 
Harbor  Bar  was  Moaning,"  dolefully, 
though  "Douglas"  was  touchingly 
"  tender  and  true,"  and  the  "  Wind  of 
the  Summer  Night"  sighed  roman- 
tically through  the  sitting-room. 

"  Much  obliged.  Must  you  go  ?  "  she 
said,  without  a  sign  of  soft  confusion  as 
he  rose. 

"  I  must,  but  I  shall  come  again  be- 
fore I  leave  the  country.  May  I  f "  Iw 
asked,  holding  her  handi 

"  If  you  come  in  a  uniform." 

"Good  night.  Belle,"  tenderly. 
"  Good-bye,  Sir  Charles,"  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  lasted  till 
he  closed  the  hall-door,  growling  ire- 
fully, 

"  I  thought  I'd  had  some  experience; 
but  one  never  can  understand  these 
women." 

Canterbury  did  become  a  desert  to 
Belle  after  her  dear  friend  had  gone; 
(of  course  the  dear  friend's  brother  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  desolation),  and 
as  the  weeks  dragged  slowly,  Belle  took 
to  reading  poetry,  practicing  plaintive 
ballads,  and  dawdling  over  her  work  at 
a  certain  window  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  railway  station  and  ho- 
tel 

"You're  dull,  my  dear,  run  up  to 
town  with  me  to-morrow,  and  see  your 
young  man  off,"  said  the  Doctor,  one 
evening  as  Belle  sat  musing  with  a  half- 
mended  red  stocking  in  her  hand. 

"My  young  man?"  she  ejaculated, 
turning  with  a  start  and  a  blush. 

"Your  substitute,  child.  Stephens 
attended  to  the  business  for  me,  and 
he's  oflf  to-morrow.  I  began  to  tell  you 
about  the  fellow  last  week,  but  you  were 
wool-gathering,  so  I  stopped." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  it  was  all  very 
nice.  Goes  to-morrow,  does  he  ?  I'd 
like  to  see  him,  but  do  you  think  we 
can  both  leave  home  at  once?  Soms 
one  might  come  you  know,  and  I  fancy 
it's  going  to  snow,"  said  Belle,  putting 
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her  face  behind  the  curtain  to  inspect 
the  weather. 

"  You'd  better  go,  the  trip  will  do 
you  good,  you  can  take  your  things  to 
Tom  Jones,  and  see  Kate  on  the  way ; 
she^B  got  back  from  Philadelphia." 

"Has  she!  Til  go,  then;  it  will 
please  her,  and  I  do  need  change.  You 
are  an  old  dear,  to  think  of  it ;  "  and 
giving  her  father  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
suddenly  excited  countenance.  Belle 
slipped  out  of  the  room  to  prepare  her 
best  array  with  a  most  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  impending  storm. 

It  didn't  snow  on  the  morrow,  and 
up  they  went  to  see  the  — th  regiment 
off.  Belle  did  not  see  "her  young 
man,"  however,  for  while  her  father 
went  to  carry  him  her  comforts  and  a 
patriotic  nosegay  of  red  and  white  flow- 
ers, tied  up  with  a  smart  blue  ribbon, 
she  called  on  Kate.  But  Miss  Lennox 
was  engaged,  and  sent  an  urgent  request 
that  her  friend  would  call  in  the  after- 
noon. Much  disappointed  and  a  lit- 
tle hurt.  Belle  then  devoted  herself  to 
the  departing  regiment,  wishing  she 
was  going  with  it,  for  she  felt  in  a  war- 
like mood.  It  was  past  noon  when  a 
Imrst  of  martial  music,  the  measured 
tramp  of  many  feet,  and  enthusiastic 
cheers  announced  that  "  the  boys " 
were  coming.  From  the  balcony  where 
she  stood  with  her  father,  Belle  looked 
down  upon  the  living  stream  that 
flowed  by  like  a  broad  river  with  a 
steely  glitter  above  the  blue.  All  her 
petty  troubles  vanished  at  the  sight,  her 
heart  beat  high,  her  face  glower],  her 
eyes  filled,  and  she  waved  her  hat  as 
zealously  as  if  she  had  a  dozen  friends 
and  lovers  in  the  ranks  below. 

"  Here  comes  your  man ;  I  told  him 
to  stick  the  posy  where  it  would  catch 
my  eye,  so  I  could  point  him  out  to 
you.  Look,  it's  the  tall  fellow  at  the 
end  of  the  front  line,"  said  the  Doctor 
in  an  excited  tone,  as  he  pointed  and 
beckoned. 

Belle  looked  and  gave  a  little  cry,  for 
there,  in  a  private's  uniform,  with  her 
nosegay  at  his  buttonhole,  and  on  his 
fisu>e  a  smile  she  never  forgot,  was  Len- 
nox I    For  an  instant  she  stood  staring 


at  him  as  pale  and  startled  as  if  be 
were  a  ghost,  then  the  color  rushed  into 
her  £eux,  she  kissed  both  hands  to  bim^ 
and  cried  bravely,  "Good-bye,  good- 
bye, God  bless  you,  Harry  !  "  and  im- 
mediately laid  her  head  on  her  father's 
shoulder,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was 
broken. 

When  she  looked  up,  her  substitute 
was  lost  in  the  undulating  mass  below, 
and  for  her  the  spectacle  was  over. 

"  Was  it  really  he  ?  Why  wasn't  I 
told?  What  does  it  all  mean?"  she 
demanded,  looking  bewildered,  grieved, 
and  ashamed. 

"  He's  really  gone,  my  dear.  It's  a  sur- 
prise of  his,  and  I  was  bound  over  to 
silence.  Here,  this  will  explain  the 
joke,  I  suppose,"  and  the  Doctor 
handed  her  a  cocked-hat  note,  done  up 
like  a  military  order. 

"  A  Roland  for  your  Oliver,  Mademoiselle ! 
I  came  home  for  the  express  purpose  of  cnlist- 
iDg,  and  ODiy  delayed  a  month  on  Kate's  ac- 
count If  I  ever  return,  I  will  receire  my 
bounty  at  jour  hands.  Till  then  please  com- 
fort Kate,  think  as  kindly  a^  you  can  of '  Sir 
Charles/-  and  sometimes  pray  a  little  prayer 
for 

**  Your  uDirorthj 

"  SubBtitnte.'' 

Belle  looked  very  pale  and  meek 
when  she  put  her  note  in  her  pocket, 
but  she  only  said,  "  I  must  go  and  com- 
fort Kate,"  and  the  Doctor  gladly 
obeyed,  feeling  that  the  joke  was  moie 
serious  than  he  had  imagined. 

The  moment  her  friend  appeared. 
Miss  Lennox  turned  on  her  tears,  and 
"  played  away  "  pouring  forth  lamenta- 
tions, reproaches,  and  regrets  in  a  steady 
stream. 

*•!  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  you 
cruel  girl ! "  she  began,  refusing  to  be 
kissed,  "  You've  sent  him  oflf  with  a 
broken  heart  to  rush  into  danger  and 
be  shot,  or  get  his  arms  and  legs  spoilt 
You  know  he  loved  you  and  wanted  to 
tell  you  so,  but  you  wouldn't  let  him, 
and  now  you've  driven  him  away,  and 
he's  gone  as  an  insignificant  private 
with  his  head  shaved,  and  a  heavy 
knapsack  breaking  his  back,  and  a  hor- 
rid gun  that  will  be  sure  to  explode, 
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and  he  tffouJd  wear  those  immense  blue 
socks  you  sent,  for  he  adores  you,  and 
you  only  teased  and  laughed  at  hhn, 
my  poor  deluded,  deserted  brother  !  " 
And  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  afflict- 
ing picture,  Kate  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept  again. 

"  I  am  satisfied ;  for  he's  done  what 
I  hoped  he  would,  and  he's  none  the 
les3  a  gentleman  because  he's  a  private 
and  wears  my  socks.  I  pray  they  will 
keep  him  safe  and  bring  him  home  to 
us  when  he  has  done  his  duty  like  a 
man,  as  I  know  he  wilL  Fm  proud  of 
my  brave  substitute,  and  I'll  try  to  be 
worthy  of  him,"  cried  Belle,  kindling 


beautifully  as  she  looked  out  into  the 
wintry  sunshine  with  a  new  softness  in 
the  eyes  that  still  seemed  watching  that 
blue-coated  figure  marching  away  to 
danger,  perhaps  death. 

"  It's  ill  playing  with  edged  tools ;  we 
meant  to  amuse  him  and  we  may  have 
sent  him  to  destruction.  Til  never  for- 
give you  for  your  part,  never  1 "  said 
Kate,  with  the  charming  inconsistency 
of  her  sex. 

But  Belle  turned  away  her  wrath  by 
a  soft  answer,  as  she  whispered,  with  a 
tender  choke  in  her  voice, 

"  We  both  loved  him,  dear ;  let's 
comfort  one  another." 


m. 


WHAT  BECAKB  OF  THEM. 


PBfPATB  Lennox  certainly  had  chosen 
pretty  hard  work,  for  the  — th  was  not 
a  "  kid-glove  "  regiment  by  any  means ; 
fighting  in  mid-rwinter  was  not  exactly 
festive,  and  camps  do  not  abound  in 
beds  of  roses  even  at  the  best  of  times. 
But  Belle  was  right  in  saying  she  knew 
a  soldier  when  she  saw  him,  for  now 
that  he  was  thoroughly  waked  up,  he 
proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  courage, 
energy,  and  endurance  in  him. 

It's  my  private  opinion  that  he  might 
now  and  then  have  slightly  regretted 
the  step  he  had  taken,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  recollections  of  a  sarcastic 
tongue  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  not  to 
mention  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  rulers  of  the  human  heart,  name- 
ly, the  desire  to  prove  himself  worthy 
the  respect,  if  nothing  more,  of  some- 
body at  home.  Belle's  socks  did  seem 
to  keep  him  safe,  and  lead  him  straight 
in  the  narrow  path  of  duty.  Belle's 
«»nfort-bag  was  such  in  very  truth, 
for  not  one  of  the  stout  needles  on  the 
tricolored  cushion  but  what  seemed  to 
wink  its  eye  approvingly  at  him ;  not 
one  of  the  tidy  balls  of  thread  that  did 
not  remind  him  of  the  little  hand  he 
coveted,  and  the  impracticable  scissors, 
were  cherished  as  a  good  omen,  though 
he  felt  that  the  sharpest  steel  that  ever 
came  from  Sheffield  couldn't  cut  his 
loTe  in  twain.      And  Belle's  lessons, 


short  as  they  had  been,  were  not  forgot- 
ten, but  seemed  to  have  been  taken  up 
by  a  sterner  mistress,  whose  rewards 
were  greater  if  not  so  sweet  as  those  the 
girl  could  give.  There  was  plenty  of 
exercise  now-a-days  of  hard  work  that 
left  many  a  tired  head  asleep  forever  un- 
der the  snow.  There  were  many  op- 
portimities  for  diving  "  into  the  depths 
and  bringing  up  pearls  worth  having  " 
by  acts  of  kindness  among  the  weak, 
the  wicked,  and  the  suffering  all  about 
him.  He  learned  now  how  to  earn,  not 
buy,  the  thanks  of  the  poor,  and  uncon- 
sciously proved  in  the  truest  way  that 
a  private  could  be  a  gentleman.  But 
best  of  all  was  the  steadfast  purpose 
"  to  live  and  die  for  a  principle,"  which 
grew  and  strengthened  with  each 
month  of  bitter  hardship,  bloody  strife, 
and  dearly-bought  success*  Life  grew 
earnest  to  him,  time  seemed  precious, 
self  was  forgotten,  and  all  that  was  best 
and  bravest  rallied  round  the  flag  on 
which  his  heart  inscribed  the  motto, 
"  Love  and  Liberty." 

Praise  and  honor  he  could  not  fail  to 
win,  and  had  he  never  gone  back  to 
claim  his  bounty  he  would  have  earned 
the  great  "  Well  done,"  for  he  kept  his 
oath  loyally,  did  his  duty  manfully, 
and  loved  his  lady  faithfully,  like  a 
knight  of  the  chivalrous  times.  He 
knew  nothing  of  her  secret,  but  wore 
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her  blue  ribbon  like  an  order,  never 
went  into  battle  without  first,  like  many 
another  poor  fellow,  kissing  something 
which  he  carried  next  his  heart,  and 
with  each  day  of  absence  felt  himself  a 
better  man,  and  brarer  soldier,  for  the 
fondly  foolish  romance  he  had  woven 
about  the  scarlet  stockings. 

Belle  and  Kate  did  comfort  one  an- 
other, not  only  with  tears  and  kisses, 
but  witb  womanly  work  which  kept 
hearts  happy  and  hands  busy.  How 
Belle  bribed  her  to  silence  will  always 
remain  the  ninth  wonder  of  the  world, 
but  though  reams  of  paper  passed  be- 
tween brother  and  sister  during  those 
twelve  months  not  a  hint  was  dropped 
on  one  side  in  reply  to  artful  inquiries 
from  the  other.  Belle  never  told  her 
love  in  words,  but  she  stowed  away  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  the  article  in  the 
big  boxes  that  went  to  gladden  the  eyes 
and— alas  for  romance  ! — the  stomach 
of  Private  Lennox.  If  pickles  could 
typify  passion,  cigars  prove  constancy, 
and  gingerbread  reveal  the  longings  of 
the  soul,  then  would  the  above-men- 
tioned gentleman  have  been  the  hap- 
piest of  lovers.  But  camp-life  had 
doubtless  dulled  his  finer  intuitions,  for 
he  failed  to  understand  the  new  lan- 
guage of  love,  and  gave  away  these 
tender  tokens  with  lavish  prodigality. 
Concealment  preyed  a  trifle  on  Belle's 
damask  cheek  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
the  keen  eyes  grew  softer  with  the 
secret  tears  that  sometimes  dimmed 
them;  the  sharp  tongue  seldom  did 
mischief  now,  but  uttered  kindly  words 
to  every  one  as  if  doing  penance  for  the 
past,  and  a  sweet  seriousness  toned 
down  the  lively  spirit  which  was  learn- 
ing many  things  in  the  sleepless  nights 
that  followed  when  the  "  little  prayer  " 
for  the  beloved  substitute  was  done. 

"  m  wait  and  see  if  he  is  all  I  hope 
he  will  be,  before  I  let  him  know.  I 
shall  read  the  truth  the  instant  I  see 
him,  and  if  he  has  stood  the  test  Til  run 
into  his  arms  and  tell  him  everything," 
she  said  to  herself  with  delicious  thrills 
at  the  idea ;  but  you  may  be  sure  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort  when  the  time 
came. 


A  rumor  flew  through  the  town  one 
day  that  Lennox  had  arrived ;  upon 
receipt  of  which  joyful  tidings  Belle 
had  a  panic  and  hid  herself  in  the  gar- 
ret. But  when  she  had  quaked,  and 
cried,  and  peeped,  and  listened  for  an 
hour  or  two,  flnding  that  no  one  came 
to  hunt  her  up,  she  composed  her 
nerves  and  descended  to  pass  the  after- 
noon in  the  parlor  and  a  hi^^h  state  of 
dignity.  All  sorts  of  reports  reached 
her — he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  had 
been  made  a  major  or  a  colonel,  or  a 
general,  no  one  knew  exactly  which ;  he 
was  dead,  was  going  to  be  married,  and 
hadn't  come  at  all.  Belle  fully  expiated 
all  her  small  sins  by  the  agonies  of  sus- 
pense she  suflered  that  day,  and.  when 
at  last  a  note  came  from  Kate  begging 
her  "  to  drop  over  to  see  Harry,"  she 
put  her  pride  in  her  pocket  an<*went 
at  once. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty  and  in 
confusion,  there  was  a  murmur  of  voices 
up-stairs,  a  smell  of  camphor  in  the  air, 
and  an  empty  wine-glass  on  the  table 
where^a  military  cap  was  lying.  Belle's 
heart  sunk,  and  she  covertly  kissed  the 
faded  blue  coat  as  she  stood  waiting 
breathlessly,  wondering  if  Harry  had 
any  arms  for  her  to  run  into.  She 
heard  the  chuckling  Biddy  lumber  np 
and  announce  her,  then  a  laugh  and  a 
half  fond,  half  exulting— "  Ah,  ha,  I 
thought  she'd  come  1 " 

That  spoilt  it  all ;  Belle  took  out  her 
pride  instantcr,  set  her  teeth,  rubbed  a 
quick  color  into  her  white  cheeks,  and 
snatching  up  a  newspaper,  sat  herself 
down  with  as  expressionless  a  face  as  it 
was  possible  for  an  excited  young 
woman  to  possess.  Lennox  came  rtin^ 
ning  down — "  Thank  heaven,  his  legs 
are  safe  1 "  sighed  Belle,  with  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  price  of  beef.  He  entered 
with  both  hands  extended,  which  re- 
lieved her  mind  upon  another  point, 
and  he  beamed  upon  her,  looking  go 
vigorous,  manly,  and  martial  that  she 
cried  within  herself,  "My  beautiful 
brown  soldier  I "  even  while  she  greeted 
him  with  an  unnecessarily  brief  "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Lennox  ?  " 

The   sudden   eclipse   which   passed 
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oyer  his  joyful  countenance  would 
have  been  ludicrous  if  it  hadn't  been 
pathetic;  but  he  was  used  to  hard 
knocks  now,  and  bore  this,  his  hardest, 
like  a  man.  He  shook  hands  heartily, 
and  as  Belle  sat  down  again  (not  to  be- 
tray that  she  was  trembling  a  good 
deal),  he  stood  at  ease  before  her,  talk- 
ing in  a  way  which  soon  satisfied  her 
that  he  had  borne  the  test,  and  that 
bliss  was  waiting  for  her  round  the  cor- 
ner. But  she  had  made  it  such  a  yery 
sharp  comer  she  couldn't  turn  it  grace- 
fully, and  while  she  pondered  how  to 
do  80  he  helped  her  with  a  cough.  She 
looked  up  quickly,  discovering  all  at 
once  that  he  was  very  thin,  rather  pale 
in  spite  of  the  nice  tan,  and  breathed 
hurriedly  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  in 
his  breast 

"  Are  you  ill,  wounded,  in  pain  ?  " 
she  asked,  forgetting  herself  entif  eiy. 

*Yes,  all  three,"  he  answered,  after 
a  curious  look  at  her  changing  color 
and  anxious  eyes. 

"  Sit  down— teU  me  about  it — can  I 
do  any  thing  ? "  and  Belle  began  to 
plump  up  the  pillows  on  the  couch 
with  nervous  eagerness. 

"  Thank  you,  Pm  past  help,"  was  the 
mournful  reply,  accompanied  by  a  hol- 
low cough  which  made  her  shiver. 

**  Ob,  don't  say  so !  Let  me  bring 
fether ;  he  is  very  skilful.  Shall  I  call 
Kate  ? " 

"He  can  do  nothing;  Kate  doesn't 
know  this,  and  I  beg  you  won't  tell  her. 
I  got  a  shot  in  the  breast  and  made 
fight  of  it,  but  it  will  finish  me  sooner 
or  later.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for 
you  are  one  of  the  strong,  cool  sort,  you 
know,  and  are  not  afifected  by  such 
things.  But  Kate  is  so  fond  of  me,  I 
don't  want  to  shock  and  trouble  her  yet 
awhile.  Let  her  enjoy  my  little  visit, 
and  after  I'm  gone  you  can  tell  her  the 
truth." 

Belle  had  sat  like  a  statue  while  he 
spoke  with  frequent  pauses  and  an  in- 
voluntary clutch  or  two  at  the  suffering 
breast  As  he  stopped  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  she  said  slowly,  as 

if  her  white  lips  were  stif^ 
"Gone I  where?" 


"Back  to  my  place.  I'd  rather  die 
fighting  than  fussed  and  wailed  over  by 
a  parcel  of  women.  I  expected  to  stay 
a  week  or  so,  but  a  battle  is  coming  off 
sooner  than  we  imagined,  so  I'm  away 
again  to-morrow.  As  I'm  not  likely 
ever  to  come  back,  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  stand  by  poor  Kate  when  I'm 
finished,  and  to  say  good-bye  to  you, 
Belle,  before  I  go."  He  put  out  his 
hand,  but  holding  it  fast  in  both  her 
own,  she  laid  her  tearful  face  down  on 
it,  whispering  imploringly, 

"  Oh,  Harry,  stay  1 " 

Never  mind  what  happened  for  the 
next  ten  ndnutes ;  suffice  -it  to  say  that 
the  enemy  having  surrendered,  the 
victor  took  possession-  with  great  jubi- 
lation and  showed  no  quarter. 

"  Bang  the  field  piece,  toot  the  fife, 
and  beat  the  rolling  drum,  for  ruse 
number  three  has  succeeded  I  Come 
down,  Kate,  and  give  us  your  blessing," 
called  Lennox,  taking  pity  on  his  sister, 
who  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  denoue- 
meTit  on  the  stairs. 

In  she  rushed,  and  the  young  ladies 
laughed  and  cried,  kissed  and  talked 
tumultuously,  while  their  idol  benig- 
nantly  looked  on,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  repress  all  vestiges  of  unmanly  emo- 
tion. 

"And  you  are  not  dying,  really, 
truly  ? "  cried  Belle,  when  fair  weather 
set  in  after  the  flurry. 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart,  no  I  I'm  as 
sound  as  a  nut,  and  haven't  a  wound  to 
boast  of,  except  this  ugly  slash  on  the 
head." 

"It's  a  splendid  wound,  and  Fm 
proud  of  it,"  and  Belle  set  a  rosy  little 
seal  on  the  scar  which  quite  reconciled 
her  lover  to  the  disfigurement  of  his 
handsome  forehead.  "  You've  learned 
to  fib  in  the  army,  and  Fm  disappointed 
in  you,"  she  added,  trying  to  look  re- 
proachful and  failing  entirely. 

"  No,  only  the  art  of  strategy.  You 
quenched  me  by  your  frosty  reception, 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  up  till  you  put 
the  idea  of  playing  invalid  into  my 
head.  It  succeeded  so  well  that  I  piled 
on  the  agony,  resolving  to  fight  it  out 
on  that  line,  and  if  I  failed  again  to 
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make  a  masterly  retreat  You  gave  me 
a  lesson  in  deceit  once,  so  don't  com- 
plain if  I  turned  the  tables  and  made 
your  heart  ache  for  a  minute,  as  you'ye 
made  mine  for  a  year." 

Belle's  spirit  was  rapidly  coming 
back,  so  she  gave  him  a  capital  imita- 
tion of  his  French  shrug,  and  drawled 
out  in  his  old  way — 

"  I  have  my  doubts  about  that,  mon 
ami." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this — and  this 
— and  this  ? "  he  retorted,  pulling  out 
and  laying  before  her  with  a  triumph- 
ant flourish,  a  faded  blue  ribbon,  a  fat 
pincushion  with  a  hole  through  it,  and 
a  dainy-painted  little  picture  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  scarlet  stockings. 

"There,  Tve  carried  those  treasures 
in  my  breast-pocket  for  a  year,  and  I'm 
firmly  convinced  that  they  have  all 
done  their  part  toward  keeping  me 
safe.  The  blue  ribbon  bound  me  fast 
to  you,  Belle;  the  funny  cushion 
caught  the  bullet  that  otherwise  might 
have  finished  me,  and  the  blessed  little 
picture  was  my  comfort  during  those 
dreadful  marches,  my  companion  on 
picket-duty  with  treachery  and  danger 
all  about  me,  and  my  inspiration  when 
the  word  *  Charge  I '  went  down  the 
line,  for  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  I 
always  saw  the  little  grey  figure  beck- 
oning me  on  to  my  duty." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  you  won't  go  back  to  all 
those  horrors,  will  you?  Vm  sure 
you've  done  enough,  and  may  rest  now 
and  enjoy  your  reward,"  said  Kate,  try- 


ing not  to  feel  that  "  two  is  company 
and  three  is  none." 

"  Tve  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  shall 
not  rest  till  either  it  or  I  come  to  an 
end.  As  for  my  reward,  I  had  it  when 
Belle  kissed  me." 

"  You  are  right.  Til  wait  for  you,  and 
love  you  all  the  better  for  the  sacrifice," 
whispered  Belle.  "  I  only  wish  I  could 
share  your  hardships,  dear,  for  while  you 
fight  and  suffer  I  can  only  love  and  pray." 

"  Waiting  is  harder  than  working  to 
Buch  as  you,  so  be  contented  with  your 
share,  for  the  thought  of  you  will  glori- 
fy the  world  generally  for  me.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  while  I'm  away ; 
it's  both  useful  and  amusing,  so  it  will 
occupy  and  cheer  you  capitally.  Just 
knit  lots  of  red  hose,  because  I  don't 
intend  you  to  wear  any  others  hereafter, 
Mrs.  Lennox." 

"  Miije  are  not  worn  out  yet,"  laughed 
Belle,  getting  merry  at  the  thought. 

"  No  matter  for  that,  those  are  sacred 
articles,  and  henceforth  must  be  treas- 
ured as  memorials  of  our  love.  Frame 
and  hang  'em  up ;  or,  if  the  prejudices 
of  society  forbid  that  flight  of  romance, 
lay  them  carefully  away  where  moths 
can't  devour  nor  thieves  steal  'em,  so 
that  years  hence,  when  my  descend^its 
praise  me  for  any  virtues  I  may  possess, 
any  good  I  may  have  done,  or  any 
honor  I  may  have  earned,  I  can  point 
to  those  precious  relics  and  say  proudly, 

"  My  children,  for  all  that  I  am,  or 
hope  to  be,  you  must  thank  your  hon- 
ored mother's  scarlet  stockings." 


SONNET. 


When  from  the  narrow  round  that  hems  me  in, 

My  chafing  spirit  rages  to  get  free. 

Scorning  just  laws  for  natural  liberty, 
And,  haughty  grown,  a  wider  sphere  would  win, — 

I  do  bethink  me  what  my  lot  hath  been ; 

How  small  vexations,  like  a  wasting  sea. 

Do  fret  my  temper  to  extremity, 
And  leave  me  spent  where  I  wDuld  fain  begin : 

Then  say — as  Heaven  adjusts  our  strength  and  weight, 

Nor  greater  burden  gives  than  we  can  bear, 

But  each  a  spirit  equal  to  his  fate, — 

So  my  poor  task-work,  done  with  reverent  care. 

More  hallowed  is  than  aims  beyond  my  state : 

Lord,  keep  me  constant  where  my  duties  are. 
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FoLLOWiKa  the  margin  of  an  arti- 
flcial  water-course  yesterday,  in  the 
moist,  teeming  breath  of  the  March 
aflemoon,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  mask- 
rat  sitdng  quietly  upon  the  bank,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  meditdtions.  He,  of 
coarse,  precipitately  diyed ;  but  as  the 
baoks  were  smooth  and  straight,  he 
could  find  no  hole  for  refuge,  and  conld 
only  Bwim  right  ahead  for  dear  life, 
hoping  to  reach  in  safety,  at  last,  his 
sabterranean  sanctum,  where  he  might 
porsnelfis  philosophical  reflections  un- 
disturbed. 80  I  walked  and  kept  up 
with  Mm  for  a  considerable  distance. 
His  eye  did  not  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  adjusting  the  lens  wliile  under  water, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  see  through  the 
denser  medium,  as  the  Cyclopean  orbs 
of  the  Icthyoeaurus  had,  for  on  coming 
to  the  surface  to  reconnoitre,  he  was 
newly  afiiighted,  and  turning  a  somer- 
sault, and  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  mud 
to  coyer  his  retreat,  fled  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.  So  we  parted  com- 
pany, doubtless  to  his  immense  gratifi- 
«atbn,  for  I  was  bound  still  farther  on 
toward  a  certain  oak^n  slope,  where  I 
Baq)eaed  the  flrst  flower  of  Spring  was 
awaiting  my  yisit. 

If  the  shy  fellow  had  but  known  how 
really  untamed  was  the  stranger  he  en- 
countered, notwithstanding^  his  suit  of 
clothes  was  not  of  the  true  waterproof 
felt,  methinks  he  would  have  crept 
ashore  and  forthwith  offered  his  drip- 
{nng  paw.  I  had  not  the  slightest  hos- 
tile dedgns  toward  him ;  but,  alas !  I 
bore,  not  only  in  the  artificial  integu- 
ments, which  made  me  ridiculous  in  his 
eyes,  but  in  form  and  gait  the  likeness 
of  that  race  which  had  hunted  his  peo- 
ple into  their  underground  retreats  in  a 
war  of  extermination,  and  whose  wiles 
bad  lured  them  under  the  dead-fall  of 
the  '^ figure  4  trap" — an  arithmetical 
sphinx,  whose  problems  their  little  heads 
cofold  not  possibly  solye,  and  who  never 
failed  to  exact  the  terrible  penalty. 


We  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  animal  tribes  until  they  dread  our 
very  approach.  Their  fear,  acquired 
first  by  bitter  experience,  has  come  to  be 
instinctive— a  prejudice  transmitted  in 
the  blood.  We  might  easily  credit  that 
each  mother  in  her  secret  nursery  gives 
her  young  Greeks  such  impressive  les- 
sons regarding  the  Turkish  barbarity 
of  those  singular  bipeds,  whom  they  are 
so  soon  to  encounter,  that  at  their  first 
glimpse  of  us  they  are  as  much  terrified 
as  if  they  knew  all  our  devices  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  only  some  Selkirk  upon 
an  isolated  Pacific  island  who  has  found 

**  The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
Are  so  unacquainted  with  man,'* 

that  they  classed  him  only  as  a  fellow 
beast,  and  were  more  ready  to  scrape 
further  acquaintance  than  to  avoid  his 
society.  They  had  no  dreadful  suspi- 
cions regarding  his  character,  and  no 
prejudices  of  caste  were  arrayed  against 
his  admission  into  the  most  aristocratic 
circles.  So  we  may  infer  from  Cowper's 
account ;  but  it  is  an  altogether  gratui- 
tous fable,  we  are  forced  to  believe, 
when  he  makes  the  hermit  say 

(( Thdr  tamenees  is  shocking  to  me.*' 

What  more  cheerful  experience  could 
his  lonely  sojourn  have  yielded?  He 
might  have  felt  that  his  separation  from 
his  fellow  man  had  shaken  off  the  he- 
reditary curse  of  his  race  when  he  saw 
that  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the 
island  were  unterrified  at  his  approach. 
Who  that  has  outlived  the  destruc- 
tive, juvenile  epoch  of  life  would  not 
love  to  regain  the  forfeited  trust  ? — ^to 
be,  for  once,  on  a  really  familiar  footing 
with  these  recluses.  The  power  of 
drawing  forth  the  confidence  of  the  shy 
creatures  would  be  a  worthy  boon  to 
crave,  and  causing  them  to  throng  about 
us  as  they  did  around  the  steps  of  Kil- 
meny  on  her  return  to  earth : 

"  Whererer  her  peacoftil  form  appeor'd 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  wore  cbeor'd ; 
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Tbc  wolf  p1ay*d  blithely  romid  the  field. 

The  lordly  bison  low*d  and  knoei'd ; 

The  dun  deer  woo*d  with  manniT  bland, 

Aod  oowex'd  anoath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rang— 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  song 

In  ecstaoy  ot  sweot  devotion, 

O  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ! 

The  wild  boasts  of  the  forest  came, 

Broke  from  their  bozhts  and  fitalds  the  tame. 

And  goved  aroand  charm'd  and  amaa*d  ; 

£vo  1  the  dull  oat  tie  crooned  nnd  gas'd 

And  munnur'd  and  look'd  with  anxious  pain 

For  somctbingr  the  mvstery  t^i  explain. 

The  buzzard  cimo  with  the  throstle-oock  ; 

The  corby  left  her  hoof  in  the  rock  ; 

The  blackbird  al^ng  wi*  the  ea,'lo  flew  ; 

The  hind  came  tripping  o*er  the  dew  ^ 

The  wo!f  and  the  kid  their  raikc  began ; 

And  the  t«>d  nnd  the  lamb  and  the  levcrot  mn ; 

The  hawk  ar^.d  tho  hem  altoor  them  hun;?, 

And  tho  merl  and  tho  mavis  forhooyod  their 

young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurl'd  :— 
It  was  liko  an  eve  In  a  sinless  world  I  ^ 

But  the  rapture  of  Kilmeny  lasted 
but  a  short  time  on  earth.  If  her  man- 
tle fell  upon  any  mortal,  it  must  have 
been  upon  the  slioulders  of  that  eccerv 
trie  English  gentleman,  who  has  lately 
died,  who  had  so  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favor  of  the  animals,  we  are 
told,  that  they  always  thronged  affec- 
tionately about  him  on  his  bland — 
birds,  reptiles,  quadrupeds— as  fearless- 
ly, we  may  suppose,  as  they  did  about 
Adam,  while  he  strolled  through  the 
groves  of  Eden. 

If  we  could  but  get  some  clew  to  their 
subtile  language,  we  might  make  pacific 
overtures  to  them  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  understanding.  Those 
creatures,  even,  with  whom  we  have 
opened  such  intercourse  in  domestica- 
tion as  is  possible,  are  still  dumb  beasts 
to  us.  But  we  observe  them  holding 
converse  with  each  other  by  some 
means.  "Wc  see  that  bees,  meeting  in 
the  hive,  have  a  complete  antenna-alph- 
abet ;  but  it  has  not  been  discovered  by 
Langstroth  nor  Quimby  that  any  deaf- 
mute  school  for  teaching  the  sign-lan- 
guage is  kept  in  their  learned  communi- 
ties. Dogs  will  plan  expeditions  of 
mischief,  and  make  appointments  with 
each  other  in  some  language  of  which 
we  cannot  attain  the  rudiments.  The 
passive,  phlegmatic  cow, — in  whom  that 
tireless  swing  of  the  jaw  in  rmnlnation 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  all  nerve  and 


intelligence, — ^with  a  calf  at  her  side,  is 
transformed  into  a  creature  all  alertness 
and  forethought,  and  will,  in  some  way, 
communicate  to  it  precautions  against 
danger;  for  she  will  hide  it  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  nook,  like  a  doe  or  buffalo- 
cow,  with  a  threat  or  admonition  in  its 
ear,  which  will  instruct  it  to  play  tho 
opossum  quite  effectively,  if  discovered. 
The  language  of  animals  in  the  wild 
st.ite  is  still  more  mysterious.  The  voices 
of  birds  and  insects  which  fill  the  air  arc 
undoubtedly  their  means  of  communi- 
cation— accents  of  affection  or  warnings 
of  danger ;  and  though  their  Babel  of 
tongues  continually  assaults  our  ears, 
we  are  kept  aloof  from  their  councils. 

But  with  this  instinctive  dreaCd  of  our 
presence,  and  shunning  of  our  sympathy, 
which  infects  all  animated  nature,  we 
observe  with  astonishment  that  there 
lingers  a  strange  longing  in  their  breasts 
for  our  society.  They  would  fain  flee 
from  all  our  paths,  but  some  marvellous 
attraction  seems  to  hold  them  near  us 
against  their  will ;  as  if  no  unfaithful- 
ness on  our  part  could  wholly  under- 
mine their  confidence  I  It  is  seldom 
that  we  may  lay  hands  upon  them; 
they  know  us  too  well  to  permit  any 
familiarities.  But,  occasionally,  one  as 
shy  as  this  muskrat,  who  was  so  glad  to 
part  with  my  company,  will  voluntarily 
seek  intimate  relations  with  us.  Sijice 
boyhood,  it  has  been  my  delight  to  play 
with  a  little  company  of  those  most 
bashful  of  the  finny  tribes,  the  trout, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  come 
to  a  large,  cold  spring  which  bubbles 
near  the  doorsteps.  They  have  free 
access  to  the  creek  a  few  yards  distant ; 
but  here  they  resort,  and  cast  out  all  fear 
— ^a  self-tamed  brood.  They  love  to  be 
fondled ;  and  I  can  put  my  hand  into 
the  water  and  stroke  them  like  kittens ; 
and  if  my  hand  is  held  motionless,  they 
will  glide  back  and  forth  brushing 
their  speckled  sides  against  it. 

T^ere  are  very  cheerful  tokens  in  such 
instances  as  this.  We  have  not,  then, 
lost  irredeemably  the  trust  of  these  for 
giving  creatures  I  The  moment  man 
lays  down  his  offensive  weapons,  they 
begin  to  draw  shyly  about  him  again 
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as  we  may  suppose  they  did  in  the 
Golden  Age,  before  his  hand  was  raised 
against  them. 

The  farmer  has  not  asked  them  to 
yield  him  a  percentage  of  their  in- 
crease for  his  food  or  clothing,  yet  his 
shy  friends  enter  his  very  dwelling. 
Some  make  it  their  home  in  his  garden 
and  door-yard;  and  some  are  drawn 
within  a  charmed  circle  and  haunt  the 
enclosed  fields  at  a  farther  distance. 

No  one  unfamiliar  with  the  woods  is 
aware  of  how  few  birds  and  quadru- 
peds of  the  farm  are  to  be  found  there ; 
and  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  wild 
and  uoim proved  tracts  support  a  much 
l^s  population  than  the  farm.  Despite 
the  warfare  waged  against  nearly  every 
kind,  the  farms  are  the  game-preserves 
of  the  country.  We  come  forth  from 
the  primitive  forests,  which  we  had 
imagined  populous  with  numberless 
wild  species,  into  our  pastures  and  gar- 
dens, and  find  we  have  stepped  fh)m  a 
region  very  sparsely  inhabited  into  one 
teeming  with  life.  No  glade  is  so  tooth- 
some to  the  woodchuck  as  our  succulent 
fields  of  exotic  clover.  A  friend  of  mine 
declares  that  his  dream  of  perfect  hap- 
piness can  only  be  realized  in  being  free 
a  whole,  sunny  June  day,  to  lie  and  roll 
in  a  field  of  clover,  like  a  horse  just 
loosed  from  the  harness,  with  no  thought 
nor  occupation  but  to  watch  the  inevi- 
table woodchuck  in  the  straggling  stone- 
wall, without  whom  his  Paradise  would 
lack  its  perfect  enchantment.  He,  in  his 
turn,  plays  the  spy  on  this  lawless  tres- 
passer on  his  allodial  domain,  and  19 
continually  thrusting  his  brown  nose 
and  jealous  eyes  out  of  numberless  loop- 
holes, now  between  a  muUen-etalk  and 
horaethistle  near  the  ground,  and  now 
under  the  sides  to  command  a  wider 
outlook.  The  practical  old  farmer  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  obtuse  to  this  artis- 
tic arrangement;  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  idle  fellow  who  recklessly  mats 
down  his  lush  clover  just  ready  focthe 
scythe,  glumly  avers  that  it  costs  more 
to  feed  each  vermin  of  a  woodchuck 
thftn  a  ewe  with  a  bouncing  lamb  at  her 
nde. 

£lven  the  fox— of  disposition  so  in- 


ordinately distrustful — ^is  wont  to  bring 
out  her  young  broods,  for  greater  safety, 
into  the  cultivated  fields.  I  watched, 
the  other  day,  concealed  in  a  near  posi- 
tion, one  of  the  little  families  playing 
around  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  while 
the  dam  was  away  scouring  the  village 
henroosts,  or,  more  provident  still,  was 
leading  off  by  strategic  windings  and 
labyrinthine  trails  some  stray  hound  that 
chanced  to  wander  into  dangerous  vi- 
cinity. There  is  something  strikingly 
beautifVil  in  the  appearance  of  a  brood 
of  young  foxes.  They  are  covered  with 
soil,  exquisitely  tinted  fur,  and  their 
eyes,  while  as  gentle  and  lustrous  as 
those  of  a  gazelle,  have  a  remarkable 
cunning  and  archness  in  their  glance ; 
and  this,  with  their  ways  in  the  mimic 
encounters  with  each  otiier,  which  were 
their  constant  sport,  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
watched  them,  to  express  a  singular 
mingling  of  the  utmost  wildness  with  a 
Mephistophelean  intelligence  no  domes- 
tic training  could  have  added  to,  and 
gave  the  impression  that  there  was  no 
diplomatic  subtlety  nor  wood-craft  that 
they  were  not  equal  to. 

A  pair  of  red  squirrels  occasionally 
venture  on  excursions  into  my  garret ; 
having  discovered  the  hoard  of  butter- 
nuts and  hickory  nuts  which  I  had 
stolen  from  their  fields  during  the  au- 
tumn. But  they  never  become  much  at 
their  ease  in  such  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings. The  farmery  is  quite  too  noisy 
and  populous  for  them.  Going  to  and 
from  their  treasure,  they  scamper  over 
the  shingles  and  clap-boards  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  nervous  excitement,  keeping 
a  furtive  eye  in  mortal  terror  on  the  cat 
in  the  yard  below.  They  move  only  by 
jerks  with  a  clicking  sound,  as  if  their 
vital  apparatus  were  driven  by  a  small 
galvanic  battery,  and  they  were  the  in- 
struments of  important  telegrams  from 
the  seat  of  war.  What  toothsome  tid- 
bit the  cat  expects  to  find  in  their 
anatomy  passes  my  comprehensfbn.  I 
should  expect  to  see  the  dissection  of 
one  of  them  show  nothing  inside  the 
skin  but  steel  springs  and  wire  I 

The  infrequent  visits  of  such  shy, 
vivacious  firiends   are   very  welcome; 
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and  I  like  well  to  entertain  them  on  the 
choicest  of  my  stores.  But  who  that  is 
the  most  select  in  his  social  intercourse 
can  always  choose  his  guests,  and  ex- 
clude from  the  shelter  of  his  roof  un- 
desired  visitors  ?  Certain  of  the  rodent 
family  are  great  bores— in  more  than  one 
sense.  Not- at-home  fibs  at  the  hall- 
door,  however,  will  not  exclude  them, 
for  they  come  on  the  night-trains ;  and 
it  requires  such  rudeness,  even,  as  the 
placing  of  ar^^nnical  dainties  on  their 
table  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
their  audacity. 

Let  Mrs.  Grimalkin  thin  out  those 
voracious  vermin  of  the  rat  tribe ;  but 
I  confess  to  a  little  childish  weakness 
for  those  sleek,  dapper  rogues,  the  mice. 
They  took  rank  in  my  juvenile  mythol- 
ogy, but  little  lower  than  the  fairies; 
and  the  mysterious  life  they  led  in  those 
long,  secret  passages  in  the  partitions 
all  over  the  house,  continually  piqued 
my  imagination.  What  would  I  not 
have  given  but  to  look  in  for  once 
upon  their  housekeeping  and  social  in- 
tercourse t  I  fancied  them  a  wondrous, 
wise  little  people,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  society  among  them  was  very  en- 
lightened and  high-toned;  for  has  not 
Hans  Andersen,  the  peerless,  given  a 
veracious  account  of  the  matter  ?  Ole 
Luk  Ole,  according  to  him,  is  a  queer 
fellow  who  comes  slyly  along  in  the 
twilight  and  squirts  sweet  milk  into  the 
children's  eyes,  so  that  they  cannot 
keep  them  open,  and  blows  softly  upon 
their  necks  till  they  cannot  hold  their 
little  heads  up ;  and  then  he  gives  them 
all  manner  of  wonderful  adventures 
under  a  great  pictured  umbrella,  which 
he  spreads  over  their  beds.  In  this  way 
he  once  took  a  little  boy  named  Hjal- 
mar  through  a  mouse-hole  under  his 
mother's  store-closet  to  attend  a  fash- 
ionable wedding  among  the  mice,  which 
took  place  in  a  vast  apartment— for  so 
the  enchanter  had  made  it  seem — all 
strewn  with  bacon  rinds  and  fragrant 
with  old  cheese.  But  only  the  Danish 
seer,  and,  alas  I  Mrs.  Grimalkin,  who 
forever  prowls  in  the  darkness  about 
their  doors,  could  reveal  the  secrets  of 
those  secluded  communities  I 


But  the  most  welcome  of  our  shy 
friends  are  the  birds.  With  what  touch- 
ing affection  do  the  gay  spirits  hover 
about  our  dwellings! — as  if  an  impal- 
pable net  of  enchantment,  such  as  it  is 
said  serpents  sometimes  weave  in  invisi- 
ble meshes  about  them,  compels  the 
timorous  creatures  into  a  presence  of 
which  they  have  an  instinctive  dread. 
AVTiat  potent  art  do  we  unconsciously 
wield  to  force  these  dainty  Ariels  to 
serve  us  as  guardian  spirits  ? 

In  the  woods  and  back  fields  we  are 
surprised  to  find  so  few  of  the  birds 
that  throng  about  the  farmhouse.  We 
listen  to  strange  notes  that  never  echo 
from  the  roof-tree,  and  can  scarcely  get 
sight  of  the  uncivilized,  suspicious  fel- 
lows without  strategy.  Turning  home- 
ward, with  what  a  cheerful  salute  does 
the  blithe  robin  greet  us !  The  exultant 
song  of  the  hair-bird  falls  as  familiarly 
upon  the  ear  as  the  voice  of  Chanticleer 
himself ;  the  swallows  chirp  a  "  house- 
hold word ; "  and  the  petulant  cry  of 
the  cat-bird  in  the  cherry  tree  is  as 
domestic  a  sound  as  that  very  similar 
note  which  echoes  from  the  cradle  just 
within  doors  I 

These  birds  cling  with  much  fonder 
affection  to  the  old  homestead  than  its 
Yankee  lord ;  for  when  they  have  made 
the  fashionable  tour  they  do  not  fail  in 
a  few  months  to  find  their  way  back 
over  the  wide  world  to  the' very  tree 
where  their  cradles,  now  rather  out  of 
repair,  still  rock  in  the  breeze;  while 
he,  perhaps,  in  the  meantime,  has  swung 
his  tea-kettle  under  his  axle-tree,  tossed 
his  tow-headed  brood  on  to  the  pile  of 
feather-beds,  and  "  vamosed  "  for  Mon- 
tana, without  dropping  a  tear  upon  the 
old  hearthstone.  We  might  almost,  now 
and  then,  administer  the  legendary 
sprinkling  of  salt  on  the  tails  of  some 
of  these  companionable  creatures ;  but 
it  would  hardly  prove  an  infallible  re- 
cipe for  catching  them.  They  will 
never  submit  to  be  fondled  and  caressed 
like  kittens.  No  such  familiarity  shall 
breed  contempt  between  us.  Perpetu- 
ally on  the  quirvwe,  there  is  a  certain 
aloofness  in  all  their  bearing  toward  ns. 
We  cannot  step  outdoors  but  that  their 
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police  play  the  spy  on  us,  as  though  we 
were  yery  snspiciouB  characters ;  or  else 
they  are  affected  with  an  absorbing  cu- 
riosity about  all  our  little  undertakings. 
If  you  walk  in  the  fields,  some  of  them 
follow  on,  hopping  from  stone  to  stone 
only  to  get  a  new  position  every  mo- 
ment to  watch  your  moyements.  The 
bobolinks  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  you, 
though  almost  coming  within  reach,  as 
they  whirl  in  their  atrial  round-dances 
in  order  to  show  off  the  last  waltz  or 
polka  they  have  been  practising;  the 
brown  thrush  and  ground  bird  cannot 
suppress  the  interest  they  feel  in  you ; 
the  woodpecker  pauses  in  his  type-set- 
ting—if that  be  his  craft — ^to  know  who 
has  the  impudence  to  interrupt  his  im- 
portant duties;  and  the  chickadee  claps 
his  hands,  you  are  sure,  and  bids  you 
Ood^ieed.  If  you  dig  in  the  garden 
^  robin  keeps  one  sharp  eye  out  for 
the  worms  you  may  unearth,  and  the 
other  to  watch  your  motions ;  the  cat- 
bird scolds  the  whole  time,  for  the 
slightest  noise  jars  on  her  irritable 
nerves;  but  the  sweet-tempered  little 
sparrow  drops  her  shuttle  a  moment, 
with  ttke  hair  fabric  half  woven,  just  to 
gire  you  a  hearty  serenade;  and  the 
brilliant  golden-hammer  pauses  an  in- 
stant on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  on  his 
enand  in  behalf  of  that  needy  family 
stowed  into  a  sadly  unventilated  attic 
in  a  hollow  apple-tree  over  the  hill,  to 
leani  the  very  latest  bit  of  news  afloat 
that  he  may  carry  it  to  his  mate.  None 
of  them  are  frightened  by  our  presence, 
bat  only  seem  filled  with  an  insatiable 
CQiiosily  about  all  our  doings. 

But  the  humming-birds — ^those  eth&- 
leal  apparitions  that  daze  our  eyes  with 
&iiy*like  splendor  in  the  sunshine  of 
^  flower-garden,  impalpable  creatures 
who  never  touch  the  earth — ^they  are 
Btiired  by  neither  fear  nor  curiosity  per- 
taining to  us.  They  are  spirits  too  deli- 
cate to  take  cognizance  of  our  g^ss 
ways.  In  their  exquisite  spirituality 
they  almost  ignore  our  existence,  and 
they  will  whirr  about  ua  within  reach 
Md  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  glory  of 
thdr  raiment^  if  we  do  not  startle  them 
by  any  sudden  motion.  The  fiight  of 
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the  hunmiing-bird  is  so  rapid  that  he 
can  hardly  be  seen,  except  in  intermit- 
tent flashes  as  he  pauses  now  to  kiss  a 
bashful  daffodil,  now  to  flatter  the  con- 
scious beauty  of  the  stately  group  of 
lilies,  and  now  to  flirt  with  the  love-sick 
honeysuckles.  Volatile  and  inconstant 
as  the  breeze,  he  pauses  but  an  instant 
on  his  gay  rounds,  and  his  wings  are 
invisible  in  their  swift  motion;  but 
their  whirr  sets  the  flowers  swaying  and 
shaking  their  heads  at  each  other  in 
virtuous  trepidation  at  the  gay  Lotha- 
rio^s  approach.  These  airy  creatures 
have  no  cunning  nor  diplomacy  in  their 
character,  nor  cautious  suspicion  like 
the  other  birds,  with  whom  we  feel  a 
kind  of  companionship ;  and  we  view 
their  ecstatic  life,  in  a  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  were,  remote  from  our  own, 
with  somewhat  the  sensations  of  a  Perl 
looking  into  Paradise. 

But  the  crow  (to  descend  the  whole 
series  at  a  leap)  is  cunning  and  subtle 
above  all  his  fellows.  The  children  of 
darkness  are,  indeed,  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.  Suspicion,  Shakspeare 
declares,  is 

**  A  crow  which  flies  in  hearen's  sweetest  air ; " 
and  he  is  the  incarnation  of  suspicion 
in  more  than  a  flgurative  sense.  The 
most  innocent  acts  that  come  within 
the  very  extended  range  of  his  observa- 
tion he  immediately  construes  into  hos- 
tile stratagems.  He  is  the  fox  among  ^ 
birds — full  of  all  manner  of  subtlety  and 
duplicity ;  but  he  is  often  taken  in  his 
own  craftiness,  and  outwits  himself,  as 
other  jealous  folks  do.  An  old  coat  on 
a  stake,  or  a  thread  stretched  across  the 
corn-field,  keeps  him  at  a  hungry  dis- 
tance, while  it  is  almost  impossible,  by 
any  device,  to  save  the  newly-planted 
hills  firom  the  bold,  imsuspicious  black- 
bird. The  crow  can  hi^ly  gain  his 
subsistence  without  poaching  on  the 
farm,  but  he  will  permit  no  relations 
of  confidence  between  us.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  race  has  much  cause  for 
complaint  of  our  behavior ;  for  the  feud 
is  older  than  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Indians  were  obliged  to  make  war 
on  them ;  and  Minne-haha  cast  spells  of 
witchcraft  on  them,  as  a  poetical  sub- 
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ttitute  for  scarecrowB,  by  walloDg  around 
ttie  maize-fields  in  the  oostome  of  the 
Lady  Godiya. 

Bat  these  blithe  fellows  who  draw 
nearer  do  not  hesitate,  some  of  them, 
with  all  their  coyness  to  take  np  qoar- 
ters  within  the  very  house  qnite  as  free- 
ly as  the  occc^pants  who  were  at  the 
trouble  of  building  it.  None  seem  so 
dependent  on  our  architecture  as  the 
Tarious  species  of  swallow— swift  and 
tireless,  but,  withal,  Tery  delicate  birds ; 
for  the  warm  south  wind  of  April  per- 
suades many  a  gay  songster  to  return  to 
domestic  life  after  the  dissipations  of 
the  grand  tour,  and  entices  numberless 
fragile  flowers  to  shake  out  their  petals 
on  the  hillsides,  ere  he  ventures  north- 
ward. But  he  is  a  bird  of  good  omen 
to  the  country  boy.  Though  it  take 
more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  sum- 
mer— ^proverbially,  and  therefore  truly 
— three  swallows  after  the  winter  of  one 
discontent  made  glorious  summer  the 
days  of  boyhood;  for  did  not  that 
oelestial  sign  mark  the  limit  of  the 
parental  edict,  and  draw  a  Kason  and 
Dixon's  line  between  the  slavery  of 
shoes  and  stockings  and  the  glorious 
freedom  of  barefootedness  ? 

There  are  no  disputed  territories  with 
the  swallows.  Those  arrowy,  steel-blue 
acrobats— the  consummate  ideal  of  a 
bird  in  form — hie  them  to  t!.e  caver- 
nous interior  of  the  now  empty  bam, 
where  they  build  their  adobe  houses  in 
**  the  dim  religious  light "  of  the  Gothic 
peak;  while  their  gossiping,  socialist 
cousins  immediately  plant  a  colony  in 
one  long  street,  like  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves,  with 
houses  touching  each  other,  where  doz- 
ens of  their  wise  little  heads  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  pausing  in  their  im- 
portant architectural  labore  to  bestow  a 
condescending  glance  on  the  insignifi- 
cant employments  below  of  their  feUow 
bipeds  without  the  adornment  of  feath- 
ers. This  diff  swallow— «lso  called  the 
Missouri  or  Rocky  Mountain  swallow — 
is  a  species  recently  adopted ;  or,  rath- 
er, we  are  recently  adopted  by  the  swal- 
lows. Thdr  first  ai^earance  at  the  East 
is  within  the  memory  of  men  now  in 


middle  life.  They  early  discovered  that 
the  westward  course  of  empire,  which 
was  taking  its  way  with  such  Skrymir- 
like  strides,  would  prove  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  in  unison  with  the  primi- 
tive democracy  of  their  happy  com- 
munities than  the  monarchical  rule  of 
the  Indian  sachems  (for  this  is  Audu- 
bon's "  republican  swallow  "),  and  they 
shrewdly  decided  that  the  projecting 
eaves  of  the  emigrants'  houses  afforded 
a  superior  shelter  to  the  dripping  shelves 
of  their  mountain  clifia.  Perchance,  too, 
the  old  charm  that  had  long  before 
made  their  kinsfolk  our  fast  friends 
could  not  be  shaken  oS,  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  spread  as  rapidly  toward  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Continent  as 
the  Pacific  Railroad  is  advancing  into 
the  heart  of  their  native  moimtains.* 

The  chimney-swallows  glue  their  nests 
to  the  sides  of  the  perpendicular  pit 
they  so  strangely  select,  where  they  gath- 
er in  great  numbers  like  bees  in  a  huge 
hive ;  and  the  young  broods  make  the 
house  ring  with  ^eir  wailings ;  and  the 
rush  of  wings  in  the  confined  air  of  the 
shaft  makes  a  sound  singularly  resem- 
bling thunder.  Many  of  the  nests  break 
down,  as  the  burden  increases,  and  tum- 
ble into  the  firej^bces ;  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  terrified  chicks  alarm  the  chil- 
dren; unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to 
surmise  that  Santa  Glaus  has  made  a 
supernumerary  visit  out  of  season. 
There  are  no  birds  about  the  house 
more  cheery  and  homelike  than  these 
swallows.  I  have  known  prosy  persons 
to  fJEisten  grating  on  the  tops  of  their 
chimneys;  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
spreading  a  mosquito-net  over  the  flow- 
er-garden to  keep  out  humming-birds  1 
It  has  always  heca  my  delight  to  watch 
these  swift  fellows  just  at  twilight,  as 
they  collect  in  little  companies  and  con- 
tinually beat  the  same  atrial  path,  cours- 
ing in  near  circles,  of  which  the  chim- 
ney— around  which  we,  too,  at  another 
season,  cluster  quite  as  affectionately — is 
the  centre;  and  they  break  forth  con- 
tinually in  an  exultant  chippering,  al- 

*  Temput  fuffiL  WbXit  ibis  paper  has  qidotly 
watted  its  torn,  the  great  iron-tiadc  haa  adTmneed 
to  actual  oraipletiosu 
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moet  like  shootiDg,  as  if  they  could  not 
contain  themselYes  f6r  joy ;  and  thongli 
there  is  no  musical  harmony,  it  is  a 
somid  as  exhilarating  as  the  crowing  of 
a  delighted  baby.  The  chimney  swal- 
low of  the  old  world  is  quite  different 
from  core,  but  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  our  bam  swallow. 

The  bank,  or  river  swallows,  are  the 
least  attached  to  us  of  any,  and  do  not 
sTail  themselyes  of  the  architectural 
idTantages  which  we  offer;  but  still 
excavate  their  dark,  subterranean  gal* 
leries,  often  penetratiDg  several  feet  into 
the  bank. 

The  martin-swallow,  however,  is  quite 
williog  to  forsake  his  damp,  hollow 
tree,  for  the  fanciM  little  Qothiccot^ 
tage,  **with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments,'* which  is  set  upon  some  secure 
loft  for  him,  by  his  well-wishers. 

Gay,  blithe-hearted  creatures  arc  all 
tbeae  swallows.  Tireless,  they  are  per- 
petually in  the  air,  catching  their  food ; 
they  will  drink  from  the  pool  with  a 
sadden  plunge  without  pausing,  and 
ereo  feed  their  young  on  the  wing  I 
What  flight  is  more  beautiftil  and  mar- 
vdloos  than  theirs?  Sudi  cheer  do 
ibey  q>read  about  the  aspect  of  the  far- 

1  mery,  that  there  seems,  really,  a  sad 
presentiment  of  coming  gloom  in  the 
wason  when  they  begin  to  take  their 
eaiiy  flight  about  the  first  of  September 
—having  made  the  shortest  stay  of  all 
onr  birds. 

Wise  old  crones,  whose  oracular  state- 
ments you  will  not  have  the  hardihood 
to  diqmte,  will  tell  you  that  if  you  kill 
a  swallow  your  cows  will  give  bloody 
ndlk,  or,  perchance,  that  your  bam  will 
be  struck  by  ^g^tning.  I,  for  one,  be- 
heve  the  story ;  at  any  rate,  the  man 
irho  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  dastard- 

l  ly  crioM  deserves  such  penalties  in  four- 
fold measure ;  and  if  his  cows  wiU  per- 
^  in  giving  wholesome  milk,  and  his 
insolated  lightning-rods  x>>^tect  his 
him  against  the  avenging  powers,  I  fed 
■m  that  his  life  will  be  miserable  and 
^  end  tragical. 

I  How  very  free  and  easy  little  old 

Grandlather  Wren  and  his  fttssy  spouse 
make  themselves!     They  coolly  take 


apartments  in  the  house  without  leave 
or  license;  and  no  quiet,  unobtrusive 
lodgers  are  they.  But  they  bring  a 
wholesome,  cheerful  stir  with  their  end- 
less gossips  at  the  front-door  knot-holes 
in  the  d^boarding,  and  their  ridicu- 
lous fViss  of  housekeeping.  There  is  an 
amusing  piquancy  in  their  family  quar- 
rels. It  would  seem  as  if  neither  party 
could  make  a  motion  in  the  housework 
without  being  8u1]»)ect  to  a  regular  scold- 
ing ;  they  will  wrangle  for  hours  about 
the  proper  way  to  lay  a  particular  straw 
in  the  nest.  Mrs.  Wren  never  lays  an 
egg  as  an  egg  should  be  laid,  according 
to  her  fastidious  lord,  of  exactly  the 
right  shape  and  color;  and  he,  alas! 
how  awkward  she  finds  him  about  the 
cradle  of  the  infantile  Wrens,  and  how 
sadly  ignorant  of  their  proper  diet,  and 
with  no  knack  at  soothing  baby-talk  in 
the  trying  season  of  fiedging  t 

There  are  many  spedes  that  depend 
more  or  less  on  our  architecture  for 
ehdter.  The  Phoebe  is  very  timid,  and 
shies  about  our  frequented  paths  calling 
continually  to  her  mate  with  anxious 
solidtude ;  but  she  is  strangely  partial 
to  building  her  nest  under  highway 
bridges  with  the  constant  thunder  of 
wagons  dose  against  it  I  The  robin  is 
bound  by  no  old  wives'  fables  in  select- 
ing her  position.  8h^  usually  builds  in 
the  crotdi  of  a  tree,  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  custom ;  but  is  often  as  fond 
of  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  roof  las  the 
swallow.  But  the  Baltimore  Oriole  can 
concdve  of  no  improvement  on  her 
curiously  constracted  au>caBtle.  He 
loves  well  to  suspend  it,  however,  in 
the  door-yard  dm,  dther  for  protection 
or  society;  and  the  pngnadous  blue- 
bird, though  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  is  fond  of  old,  superannuated 
orchards  near  the  house  in  which  the 
trees  have  become  cavernous. 

The  American  wax-wings,  or  cedar- 
bards,  seldom  visit  you,  except  in  cher- 
ry-time, like  some  other  of  your  friends ; 
but  they  rush  into  your  tree  of  choice 
oxi^hearts  as  boldly  as  your  long-tried 
friends  the  robins,  and  are  ddighted 
beyond  measureto  see  you.  But  you  do 
not  begrudge  them  a  share  of  the  dain- 
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ties ;  for  there  iii  scarcely  so  beautifol  a 
bird  in  the  country,  or  one  ivith  such  a 
blending  of  exquisite  tints  in  its  pin- 
mage. 

Occasionally,  a  solitary  mooming-doYe 
wanders  into  my  garden  in  strawberry- 
time,  where  she  hums  to  herself  a 
strange,  plaintive  melody  amidst  all  the 
garrulous  yoices  about  the  farm-house ; 
but  the  sad,  richly  attired  lady  notices 
nothing  about  her,  and  no  strawberry 
festival  can  beguile  her  brooding  heart 
of  some  moumM  memory  that  forever 
haunts  her  life. 

The  whip-poor-will  is  another  of  our 
pensive  visitors,  who  draws  near  in  the 
shelter  of  close  darkness  to  chaunt  his 
touching  threnody,  that  echoes  clear 
and  rich  above  the  idle  buzz  of  the  soul- 
less insect  tribes  and  the  monotonous 
gur-r-T-T  of  the  tree-toads.  He  is  by 
far  the  shyest  of  all  the  birds  that  come 
about  our  dwelling ;  and  we  may  listen 
to  his  music  for  a  lifetime  and  remain 
totally  Ignorant  of  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  recluse  artist.  Only 
sometimes  in  thridding  a  dark,  heavy- 
timbered  hollow  of  the  woods  have  I 
surprised  the  speckled,  slim-winged 
bird  in  his  daytime  retreat.  Yet,  un- 
doubtedly, he  voluntarily  comes  forth 
at  nightfall  to  seek  the  haunts  of  man, 
and  flits  about  among  the  garden  fruit- 
trees,  and  will  sometimes  even  perch 
upon  the  roof-ridge.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
fascination  that  has  power  to  draw  forth 
60  shy  a  soul  into  the  very  presence  of 
its  dread? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  various 
families  of  our  shy  friends  have  some 
selfish  motives  in  thus  seeking  our  so- 
ciety. The  supply  of  food,  which  the 
tillage  of  the  land  greatly  increases, 
both  in  the  matter  of  grain  and  insects, 
is  certainly  a  powerful  attraction ;  as 
well  as  the  security  our  vicinity  affords 
the  more  defenceless  species.  The  laws 
of  sustenance  are  impenous  over  their 
fates  as  well  as  our  own ;  but  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  there  are  laws  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  also,  which  attract 
them  toward  us. 

We  may  well  believe  them  capable  of 
such  motives   when  we  observe  their 


affection  among  themselves,  especially 
the  exquisite  relation  between  lovers 
among  the  birds.  YHiat  idyl  of  love's 
sacrifices  surpasses  this  story  of  a  pair 
of  robins  which  was  related  to  me  re- 
cently by  those  who  had  witnessed  their 
remarkable  conduct  f  These  robins,  it 
appears,  had  built  their  nest  early  last 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  were  unfolded. 
But  they  selected  a  tree,  it  happened, 
which  had  recentiy  died;  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  had  been  their 
shdter  in  previous  seasons,  and  they 
were,  on  that,  all  the  less  suspicious  of 
it.  So  the  tree  never  came  into  leaf; 
and,  as  the  long,  hot  days  came  on, 
there  was  no  leafy  canopy  of  shade  over 
the  nest  as  the  fond  pair  had  expected, 
and  so  the  patient  little  bird  sat  upon 
the  eggs  under  the  fUll  blaze  of  the  sun. 
But  in  this  serious  dilemma,  her  mate, 
in  the  fiiUness  of  his  love  and  anxiety 
(and — shall  we  not  say? — guided  by 
reason),  came  to  the  rescue.  Stationing 
himself  near  by,  he  would  spread  out 
his  wings  to  their  ftiU  extent  between 
her  and  the  scorching  sun,  and  thus, 
day  after  day,  he  patiently  took  his 
post  to  shelter  his  loved  one  until  the 
long  trial  was  over.  Oan  we  deny  the 
possession  of  souls  to  creatures  capable 
of  such  conduct  as  this  t 

We  may  credit  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
question  of  food,  nor  of  greater  secu- 
rity, which  causes  so  many  species  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds  to  throng  our 
paths.  Are  they  instinctively  led  to 
obey  the  creative  mandate  that  man 
shall  have  dominion  over  them,  reluc- 
tantly, even,  and  in  the  face  of  their 
great  dread  of  us  ? — yielding  a  Oarlylean 
Nero-worship,  as  it  were^?  The  Fried- 
richs  of  history  have  always  heavily 
alloyed  what  wisdom  and  beneficence 
their  rule  could  boast  with  much  high- 
handed tyranny.  But,  perchance,  in  the 
millennial  fhture,  we  may  establish  a 
better  understanding  with  our  humble 
subjects.  Thomas  Fuller  said  of  a  de- 
voted apiarian  that "  either  he  had  told 
the  bees  things  or  the  bees  had  told 
him.^'  Perhaps  our  enlightenments  will 
become  mutual  with  all  our  shy  friends 
when  we  have  won  back  by  more  geu' 
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erou8  conduct  the  confidence  we  forfeit- 
ed 80  long  ago ;  and,  while  "  the  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
ard shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf  and  the  yoong  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 


lead  them,"  we  may  get  access  to  the 
grammar  of  their  mysterious  language, 
and  some  of  the  great  secrets  of  Nature 
so  grudgingly  withheld  from  the  cold- 
blooded tests  and  thumbscrews  which 
Science  applies,  will  be  opened  to  us. 


TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

**  Bat  ve— we  ore— to  xu  the  toeathing  homt.*'— <S!eA»Z2er. 
CHAPTER    XX. 

mse  CLABA  DXOBY  BBCOMBS  A  TOT7XO  'WOUAV  09  80CISTT. 


Miss  Clara  Bigby  had  receiyed, 
through  the  fidelity  of  Mehitabel  Pet- 
tengiU,  a  very  thorough  education,  in- 
duding  what  is  termed  accomplish- 
ments. You  may  be  sure  that  moral 
culture  was  not  neglected,  or  any  relig- 
ions duty.  In  fact,  every  thing  had 
been  done  and  guarded  against  to  make 
Clara  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  We 
haye  seen  idth  what  zest  the  school- 
mistress undertook  this;  and  how  it 
seemed  to  solace  her  for  preyious  disap- 
pointments. She  was  entirely  successful 
No  one  excelled  Clara  in  scholarship; 
in  music  she  had  few  equals ;  she  took 
readily  to  the  tongues ;  she  was  abso- 
htdy  wen  bred,  and  she  was  conscien- 
tioua. 

Yet  you  tell  me  you  are  not  content 
with  these  statements.  They  are  com- 
prehensiTe  enough,  but  they  give  you 
no  idea  what  sort  of  a  girl  Miss  Digby 
really  was.  What  I  say  conveys  a  mere 
platitude.  If  Clara  Digby  has  reached 
perfection,  why  th^re  let  her  be.  We 
want  to  hear  nothing  more  of  her.  She 
is  finished.  Let  her  alone.  We  prefer 
you  should  tell  us  something  more  about 
Virginia  Randall,  or  Miss  Ferris,  or  even 
that  unscrupulous  beauty  who  is  in  love 
with  Tom  Castleton.  They  have  faults ; 
perhaps^  what  are  more  than  faults. 
Snch  people  are  interesting. 

I  know  it.  I  admit  it  Bid  all 
things  work  evenly  with  us,  with  no 
crook  or  blemish,  we  should  have  but  a 
dull  time  of  it  So  many  occupations 
gone.    So  many  shops  shut  and  to  let 


So  many  people  out  of  employ.  All  the 
day-laborers  who  are  now  ploughing, 
harrowing,  planting,  harvesting  in  the 
fields  of  subtlety  and  crime  suddenly 
hauled  off  and  discharged.  No  mur- 
derH  to  chronicle ;  no  arsons,  robberies, 
thefts.  No  violence  to  read  about; 
no  slanders,  libels,  lies.  No  cheating, 
no  knavery,  no  heartburnings.  No  re- 
venges, no  extremes  of  wealth  or  pover- 
ty, and  the  load  lifted  off  the  heart  of 
every  human  being.  O,  what  dull  times 
this  would  make.  Yes,  indeed,  desper- 
ately dull,  uninteresting  times  1 

You  see  I  admit  you  are  right,  but 
you  interrupted  me.  You  did  not  wait 
till  I  brought  my  observations  of  Miss 
Digby  to  a  close.  Pray  permit  me  to 
proceed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  two  persons 
may  be  very  good  or  very  bad,  very 
amiable  or  very  morose,  veiy  generous  or 
very  selfish,  very  handsome  or  very  ugly 
and  at  the  same  time  be  totally  unlike 
each  other,  since  each  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  character.  Like  ever  so  many 
people,  my  heroine  was  clever,  accom- 
plished, good-looking,  honest ;  but  be- 
yond that  she  was — Clara  Digby.  She 
was  naturally  an  enthusiast  She  had 
a  strong  will,  her  i&ucy  was  active,  and 
at  eighteen  her  heart  (I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  sentiment)  already  began  to 
deqiand  an  object  to  interest  it  She 
manifested  an  independence  of  spirit 
and  a  vigor  which  took  her  kind  and 
watchfhl  guardian  by  surprise.  With- 
out exhibiting  any  want  of  respect  for  j 
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her  teacher's  suggestions,  there  came  a 
time  when  Miss  Pettengill  felt,  she 
knew  not  why,  a  restraint  on  herself  in 
maloDg  them.  "  How  strange,  indeed," 
you  will  say.  Not  at  all.  The  feet  is, 
Clara,  in  the  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment, had  grown  out  of  the  other's 
sphere  and  was  revolving  in  an  orbit  of 
her  own.  Miss  Pettengill  was  troubled, 
but  the  situation  seemed  without  rem- 
edy. Her  perplexity  might  remind  you 
of  the  consternation  of  the  hen  who 
perceives  the  duckling  she  has  solicit- 
ously hatched  taking  incontinently  to 
the  water  the  first  opportunity.  Clara 
saw  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  many 
things  which  to  her  guardian  were  in- 
explicable. So  matters  went  on,  Clara 
growing  more  and  more  into  her  own 
character,  and  throwing  off  whatever 
really  did  not  belong  to  it 

With  regard  to  our  sex,  what  shaU  I 
say  ?  She  was  in  a  sense  susceptible. 
She  had  the  habit  of  interesting  and 
being  interested  in  men  of  a  certain 
class.  I  mean  educated  men  of  mature 
mind  and  fine  imagination,  who  were 
apt  to  be  considerably  older  than  her- 
self. They  could  say  nothing  too  deep 
for  her  comprehension,  and  there  was  a 
delicate  compliment  on  both  sides  in 
the  mutual  appreciating  and  being  ap- 
preciated. It  led  to  considerable  jeal- 
ousy of  Clara  among  her  own  sex, 
where,  I  do  not  think,  she  was  specially 
a  favorite,  though,  as  I  believe  I  once 
mentioned,  the  Mends  she  did  secure 
she  was  always  sure  o£  After  Clara  be- 
came a  young  lady,  she  spent  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  in  town.  Her  most 
intimate  friend  was  Miss  Emily  Ferris, 
who  was  certainly  as  unlike  Clara  as 
possible.  After  Tom  Castleton  came 
back  to  New  York,  his  opportunities  for 
seeing  her  were  frequent  enough.  There 
had  been  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  they  had  scarcely  met. 
Clara  herself  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  superior  quality  of  her  lover,  for 
such  he  really  was.  If  she  had  become 
metamorphosed,  so  had  he.  She  found 
he  had  kept  pace  with  her,  not  only  in 
the  growth  of  his  intellect,  but  in  that 
world-adaptation  which  girls  (who  can 


tell  how  ?)  suddenly  leap  into,  leaving 
the  young  men  fer  behind  them.  This 
last  was  due  entirely  to  Tom's  aasocia- 
tion  with  Horace  Pnlsifer.  By  reason 
of  the  mi^tual  confidences  ag^'eed  on, 
whereby  the  lawyer  was  to  become 
yotmg  again,  and  Tom  was  to  be  steered 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  which 
had  nearly  wrecked  the  other, — ^Pulsifer 
had,  after  some  difficulty,  obtained  the 
young  man's  secret  from  him.  Alter 
that  he  took  pains  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Bigby,  and  submit  her  to 
the  crucible  of  his  keen  and  nnspaiing 
power.  Clara  had  never  met  such  a 
man  before.  She  did  not  fancy  him. 
She  felt,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  what 
Pulsifer  was  about,  and  tried  to  resists 
It  was  of  no  use,  and  woman-like  she 
took  the  other  extreme,  and  began  to  like 
the  man.  When  Mr.  Pulsifer  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  Clara  was  worthy  of 
his  proteg6,  he  took  to  advising  Tom. 
He  endeavored  to  build  the  young  man 
up  in  his  own  esteem,  I  mean  with  re- 
ference to  his  love  affidr.  Fortunately 
he  could  not  succeed  in  that,  else  all 
the  charm  and  sentiment  would  have 
vanished.  At  the  same  time^  the  nature 
of  his  profession  and  the  companionship 
of  Pulsifer  had  given  Tom  a  gener^ 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which  not 
only  put  him  at  ease  in  society,  but  pro- 
duced an  aplomb  rerj  necessary  in  his 
intercourse  with  a  ^1  like  Clara. 

So  when  at  eighteen  Miss  Digby 
"  came  out,"  chang^g  as  suddenly  as 
chrysalis  to  butterfly — she  did  not  leave 
Castleton  behind,  as  so  many  poor  fel- 
lows are  left  by  young  misses  growing 
rapidly  out  of  their  reach.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  found  him  quite  as  much 
changed  as  she  herself  was.  You  would 
suppose  from  this  that  matters  would 
flow  triumphantly  with  him.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Clara  had  created  to  herself 
an  ideal,  and  Castleton  was  not  that 
ideal.  This  was  all.  She  liked  him,  she 
acknowledged  his  superiority  over  all 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  was  always  pleased  to  see  him,  he 
could  fully  "  understand  "  her  [a  great 
word,  by  the  way,  is  "  understand  "  in 
the  mouths  of  young  ladies],  and  was 
so  true  a  friend. 
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Now  under  other  drcumstances,  more 
romanticaUy  arranged,  afhirs  would 
doubtless  hxve  worked  smoothly  enough. 
Bat  while  Clara  was  content,  Tom  cer- 
tunly  was  not  The  former  felt  sure  of 
her  Mend,  bat  Tom  by  no  means  felt 
sure  of  Clara.  Pulsifer  kept  a  dose 
watch  of  the  situation,  and  could  not 
renst  making  some  shrewd  suggestions 
to  Tom  [I  mean  after  this  world^s  cun- 
oing]  how  to  deport  toward  the  young 
lady,  so  tiiiat,  as  he  expressed,  she  diould 
not  have  every  thing  her  own  way. 

"Never,"  exclaimed  our  hero.  "I 
will  never  present  myself  to  Miss  Digby 
other  than  I  feel,  other  than  I  am.  If  I 
win  her,  she  will  at  least  st^er  no  dis- 
ai^K)intment,  if  I  lose  her,  I  shall  not 
lose  respect  for  myselfl" 

Pulsifer  was  abashed  at  this  outburst 
The  man  of  experience,  educated,  world- 
wise,  jHoibund,  shrunk  from  the  plain 
statement  of  honesty  and  truth.  "  You 
are  right,"  he  replied,  ^^and  I  was 
wrong.  I  fear,  my  boy,  you  will  lose 
her.  She  knows  so  little  of  what  ac- 
tually awaits  her.  It  is  because  I  think 
Bhe  is  worthy  of  you,  that  I  advised  a 
dumge  in  your  conduct  toward  her. 
But  it  would  not  become  you,  and  God 
knows  that  such  advice  ill  becomes  me." 

When  Pulsifer  was  alone,  he  paced  up 
and  down  his  room,  exhibiting  much 
agitation.  ^What  humiliation,  as  I 
would  once  have  regarded  it  1  To  re- 
ceive such  a  reproof— not  so  intended,  to 
be  sure ;  but  all  the  more  pungent  be- 
cause it  dT(^)ped  instinctively  from  his 
Mps.  It  is  as  potent  as  the  spear  of 
ithurieL  Qood,  good,  I  am  young 
again!" 

This  occurred  very  nearly  at  the  end 
of  Tom's  second  year  with  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
afier  he  had  surmotmted  the  miseries  of 
his  introduction  to  the  law  and  been 
promoted  to  a  higher  branch  of  legal 
training. 

The  experiment  of  taking  up  a  youth, 
making  literaUy  a  companion  of  him, 
nan  than  that,  coming  to  his  level  and 
antering  into  all  his  feelmgs,  looked 
Hke  a  strange  fireak  on  the  part  of  Pul- 
afer.  But  no  step  was  ever  taken  more 
I^iiloBoplucally,  or  with  a  more  delib- 


erate design.  The  lawyer  had  begun  to 
fear  that  he  was  1>eyond  the  reach  qf 
change!  The  thought  appalled  him. 
He  saw  the  abyss  and  determined  to 
avoid  it  How  well  he  judged,  we  be- 
gin already  to  see. 

The  effect  of  this  singular  companion- 
ship on  Tom  was  admirable.  Rarely 
was  there  any  display  of  unworthy  wis- 
dom like  the  suggestion  just  mentioned. 
And  if  Pulsifer  brought  himself  to  ba 
interested  in  the  smallest  details  of 
Tom's  daily  experience,  he  carried  Tom, 
at  the  same  time,  into  his  own  domain  ^ 

and  shared  it  with  him. 

On  tiie  conmiencement  of  the  third 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  lawyer's 
own  room,  a  most  extraordinary  innova- 
tion, so  thought  the  whole  office,  for 
that  room  was  held  sacr^  and  invio- 
lable. The  step  was  a  wise  one,  con- 
sidering the  material  Pulsifer  had  to 
deal  with.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
relieve  himself,  and  he  determined  to 
divide  his  confidential  labors  with  his 
young  friend. 

Then  what  a  range  was  opened  to 
him.  What  vistas!  what  abysses!  I 
hope,  thought  Tom,  there  is  nothiiig 
more  to  come.  I  should  sicken  with  any 
deeper  demonstrations.  Before,  things 
were  complicated  enough ;  broken  con- 
tracts, unpaid  debts,  quarrelsome  part- 
ners, dishonest  associates  and  swindling 
companies;  but  here  the  water  runs 
deeper.  Corruption,  intrigue,  vice,  guilt 
It  was  the  last  revulsion,  and  Pulsifbr 
knew  it  very  welL  "  Pear  not,"  he  said, 
"  to  search  the  Truth  in  Error.  These 
are  great  moral  lessons.  You  have  to 
learn  them  because  they  are  true.  You 
must  work  away  at  yourself  till  you 
have  driven  the  TnmuBD  out  of  you  I 
Then  you  are  safe." 

To  return  to  Miss  Digby.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  young  lady  had  a  large 
number  of  admirers.  As  we  have  hint- 
ed, they  were  generally  of  a  superior 
kind.  Her  fortune,  though  seriously 
diminished  by  the  events  which  now 
threatened  to  destroy  the  nation,  was 
still  large  enouglr  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  class  of  men  who  marry  for  a 
support ;  so  that  Clara  had  some  of  this 
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set  also  to  deal  with.  R^ort  afltoied 
that  during  a  few  weeks  which  she 
spent  in  Washington,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  was  a 
widower  with  half  a  score  of  grown-up 
children,  became  so  much  fascinated 
with  Miss  Digby,  that  he  laid  all  his 
honors  at  her  feet  and  besought  her  to 
accept  them  with  the  incumbrance  of 
his  heart  and  fortune.  The  "  fortunt  ^ 
was  doubtless  put  in  to  round  the  i)e- 
riod,  as  the  great  man  had  little ;  but  I 
give  the  story  as  reported. 

Two  or  three  Senators  also  greatly 
affected  Miss  Digby's  company,  and  she 
returned  fhun  Washington  a  good  deal 
excited,  certainly  with  no  diminished 
sense  of  her  own  importance.  I  do  not 
mean  that  her  career  was  spoiling  her. 
Oh,  no ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  doing 
her  any  good. 

I  am  telling  you  about  Clara^s  outside 
world,  nothing  of  which  touched  her 
heart  It  might  have  been  better  if  it 
had.  I  do  not  know.  Who  does  ?  For 
around  it  her  fancy  had  erected  a 
framework  which  proyed  as  secure  a 
defence  as  if  it  had  been  encrusted  in 
selfishness  or  ezcessiye  yanity  orsuper- 
dUousnesa,  with  this  difference,  that  her 
heart  was  neither  withered  nor  stag- 
nated, as  it  would  haye  been  by  those 
baleM  qualities.  It  was  simply  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  usual  appliances.  Be- 
neath the  framework  grew  and  flourish- 
ed eyery  true  and  tender  emotion.  How 
to  reach  it  was  the  question  Pulsifer 
often  asked  himself,  when  thinking  for 
Tom. 

As  I  haye  intimated,  Clara  had  not 
been  slow  to  create  an  ideal  man.  Such 
a  one  as  would  fill  the  measure  of  her 
happiness;  would  satisfy  brain,  heart, 
soul.  **  How  noble  in  reason  I  how  in- 
finite in  Acuities !  in  form  and  moying 
how  express  and  admirable  I  in  action 
how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  god  I  the  beauty  of  the 
world  I "  Just  this,  nothing  less  than 
this  would  content  her. 

Well-a-day !  I  haye  often  thought,  if 
the  ideals  of  all  the  innocent  young 
girls  could  be  marshalled  before  them 
in  yery  flesh  and  blood,  what  a  delight- 


ful time  the  dear  creatures  would  haye. 
Alas,  it  is  imposaiUe  I  But  these  beau- 
tiful shadows  and  images  would  do 
them  little  harm,  did  they  not  insist  on 
inyesting  some  yeiy  ordinary  and  often 
tmworthy  person,  with  all  these  fine,  but 
imaginatiye  qualities.  80  long  as  they 
do  this,  so  long  they  will  continue  to 
experience  the  bitterness  of  a  disap- 
pointed heart  and  hope. 

Clara  Digby  found  no  one  she  met 
who  would  serye  for  the  one  to  inyest 
with  all  the  qualities  her  rich  imagina- 
tion had  created.  But  now  came  the 
hour  for  Du  Barry.  He  had  written, 
not  often,  but  pretty  regularly  to  his 
cousin,  anc^  as  time  iran  on,  his  letters 
became  more  and  more  interesting. 
Suddenly  he  changed  his  style,  sul^ect, 
in  fact  eyery  thing  that  made  up  his 
epistles.  This  was  because  he  learned 
that  Miss  Digby  was  yery  intimate  with 
his  cousin,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  her  house.  What  long,  roman- 
tic productions  now  took  the  place  of 
his  former  easy  gossiping  letters.  Mss 
Ferris  did  not  like  them  half  as  well  as 
the  others  which  were  filled  with  stu- 
dent^s  nonsense.  But  Du  Barry  was  not 
writing  any  longer  for  his  cousin,  bat 
for  Clara.  The  latter  was  quite  &aciii- 
ated  by  them.  The  young  exile  from 
home  and  country  did  not  exhibit  the 
misanthropy  of  Byron^s  wandering 
*^  Childe ; "  but  the  deeper,  more  philo- 
sophical sentiments  which  run  through 
Qoethe^s  Meister,  whose  religious  scru- 
ples certainly  did  not  preyent  an  abun- 
dance of  outside  erjoyment,  while  essay- 
ing to  discoyer  ^'  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true."  Not  that  Du  Barry 
cared  a  fig  about  these  sort  of  things, 
except  as  a  machinery  wherewith  to 
make  himself  appear  interesting  to  Miss 
Digby. 

How  well  he  calculated  you  will  soon 
see.  You  would  not  suppose,  to  read 
his  letters,  that  Clara  eyer  entered  his 
thoughts,  except  as  a  school-girl  still 
oyer  her  lessons.  Occasionally,  but  only 
occasionally,  did  he  make  any  allusion 
to  her,  and  that  yery  briefly,  quite  by 
chance.  But  eyery  sentence  he  wrote 
was    careftilly    measured,   and    went 
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straight  to  its  destmation.  Sometimes 
he  would  assume  a  slightly  pathetic 
r6Ie.  All  his  friends,  no  doubt,  would 
haye  fbi^tten  him,  when  his  'long  pil- 
grimage should  be  ended.  A  year  or 
two  he  should  spend  in  travel,  going 
oTer  all  of  Europe  and  the  East,  but  his 
nstire  land  was  his  only  real  attraction. 

Emily  Ferris  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  such  letters.  They  were  not  at 
ftil  m  her  vein.  She  did  not  even  at- 
tend to  reply  to  them,  but  was  content 
to  write  about  eyery-day  matters,  in 
which  Mifls  Digby  was  a  good  deal  in- 
terwoTen.  As  Du  Barry  and  Emily 
Ferris  had  been  brought  up  quite  like 
brother  and  sister,  she  did  not  have  any 
fondfol  appreciation  of  him,  quite  the 
ooDtraiy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
more  than  half  in  love  with  our  friend 
Oastleton ;  but  this  did  not  affect  her 
^>petite ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  it 
nerer  would,  for  she  was  not  a  girl  to 
break  her  heart  about  any  body. 

Da  Barry^s  letters  were  quite  enough 
for  Clara  to  build  her  ideal  upon,  and 
she  commenced  the  work  zealously.  A 
photograph  taken  at  the  time  he  was 
leaYing  for  his  pedestrian  excursion  (it 
was  on  this  excursion  that  he  came  to 
P—  in  the  "  happy  valley  "  and  first 
met  Charlotte  Meyer)  with  haversack 
and  alpine-stock,  and  his  wild  flowing 
hair,  and  beard  ineulU,  his  fine  form  in 
a  position  careless  and  unassuming,  yet 
all  assuming;  I  say  a  photograph  of 
Du  Barry  was  enclosed  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  cousin. 

Clara  regarded  it  with  amazement. 
What  a  tall,  handsome  young  man! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  person  change  so 
much? 


"Yes.  Everybody  changes  just  so 
much  from  seventeen  to  one-and-twen- 
ty,"  sidd  Emily,  curtly. 

"  I  should  never  have  recognized  it," 
said  Clara. 

"  No  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  his  face 
has  altered  very  little,  if  the  whiskers 
were  not  there ;  not  half  as  much  as  Mr. 
Oastleton's." 

Clara  made  no  reply.  The  young 
lady  had  exactly  what  she  required.  It 
would  have  amazed  Du  Barry  to  have 
known  how  rapidly  he  was  gaining  in 
qualities  and  characteristics  I  What  a 
hero!  Student,  philosopher,  traveller, 
polished  man  of  the  world,  intellectual, 
handsome,  elegant,  noble,  generous, 
true. 

Bravo,  Clara  Digby.  No  wonder  you 
are  content.  Yes,  you  are  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  this  ttbokop.  Yet  you  are 
not  in  love  with  Alfred  Du  Barry.  Your 
maidenly  nature,  your  pride  would  in- 
stantly revolt  at  a  proposition  so  un- 
seemly. No,  you  are  not  in  love  with 
him;  but  you  are  cherishing  a  senti- 
ment which  it  may  be  impossible  ever 
to  expel,  and  which  prevents  a  worthier 
affection  from  taking  root  Is  there  no- 
body to  explain  this  to  you  ?  No ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  who  knows  how 
it  really  stands  with  you.  If  any  one 
can  guess,  it  is  Pulsifer.  But  Clara  does 
not  betray  her  confidences,  and  the 
lawyer  can  only  look  on  and  wait  to  see 
what  may  come  of  a  girPs  caprice. 

Castleton,  meantime,  was  ftiUy  trust- 
ed, except  only  with  regard  to  the 
secret  shrine.  He,  and  he  only,  might 
be  said  to  know  CUra  perfectly. — ^That 
shrine  kept  secret,  I  may  say,  he  did 
not  know  her  at  alL 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


TBI  BlflTOBT  or  OXK  OF  OUE  QUBSKf  OF  FASBIOIT. 


Mss.  Celia  Augusta  Delaine  was,  at 
the  time  of  my  introducing  her  to  ILs 
reader  in  Horace  Pulsifer's  office,  just 
thirty-Hiree  years  old.  At  sixteen,  she 
had  married  a  very  rich  widower  of 
ilfty.  The  match  created  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  the  two  children  of  Delaine 
(son  and  daughter),  who  were  already 


settled  in  life  and  had  fkmilies  of  their 
own,  were  simply  ftirious  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Nobody  could  say  Delaine  was  in  his 
dotage.  He  was  not  yet  an  old  man, 
besides  he  looked  young  for  his  age, 
and  when  feeling  very  well,  he  might 
reasonably  pass  for  forty.     Celia  Au- 
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gOBta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
those  girls  not  often  found  in  our  lati- 
tude, who  arriye  early  at  their  fiiU  de- 
velopment At  twelve  years  of  age  she 
had  nearly  completed  her  growth ;  at 
fourteen  her  figure  had  taken  its  natural 
shape  and  proportion.  Very  perfect  it 
was;  physically  speaking,  it  might  be 
called  faultle&s ;  of  the  oriental  char- 
acter, however,  not  at  aU  spiritual ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  John  Delaine  en- 
countered her,  he  was  completely  upset, 
so  he  expressed  himself  to  an  intimate 
friend,  infatuated,  as  his  children  insist- 
ed. There  was  this  certainly  to  be  said. 
Celia  Augusta,  at  sixteen,  had  the  pose 
and  manner  and  look  of  a  girl  of  two 
or  three-and-twenty.  Her  mind  was  just 
as  precociously  developed  as  her  body. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  childish  or 
even  girlish  about  her.  6he  was  a 
young  woman.  Delaine  had  some  time 
since  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
himsdf  to  looking  after  a  large  landed 
estate,  which  had  within  a  few  years 
become  immensely  valuable.  Celia  Au- 
gusta's mother  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  for  a  respectable  settlement  on 
her  daughter,  not  in  any  sense  propor- 
tionate to  Delaine^s  large  fortune,  but 
appearing  to  be  at  the  time  a  generous 
provision  to  one  in  her  straitened  ciiv 
cumstances. 

To  avoid  the  talk  of  his  set  and  to 
escape  the  reproaches  of  his  children, 
Delaine  took  his  young  wife,  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  and  went  to 
Europe.  The  mother  sold  out  her 
boarding-house,  and  went  somewhere 
among  her  relations.  She  had  retired  on 
a  small  annuity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  heard  firom  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  reflex  of  the  splendor  of 
her  salon  in  Paris  penetrated  the  re- 
gions of  our  New  York  Belgravia.  If 
her  eaxlj  opportunities  had  been  neg- 
lected, she  knew  well  how  to  make  up 
for  them.  Very  quietly  she  engaged 
masters  who  taught  her  music  and  sing- 
ing. She  bad  great  natural  taste  and  a 
superb  voice,  and  she  devoted  hers^  to 
acquiring  a  command  of  the  modem 
languages.  Her  husband  never  ventured 


to  speak  any  thing  but  his  own  tongue. 
She  was  intensely  ambitious,  and  with 
passions  like  her's  and  a  nature  natural- 
ly unscrupulous,  it  was  well  that  her 
ambition  absorbed,  at  least  for  the  time, 
every  other  excitement 

Some  slights  she  had  received,  before 
leaving  home,  which  rankled  deeply. 
To  be  at  the  head  of  fashion,  to  receive 
the  admiration  and  the  adulation  of  the 
tiirong,  was  what  she  resolved  on.  It 
pleased  her  husband  to  gratify  her.  In 
return,  she  did  what  she  could  to  make 
him  comfortable  and  enjoy  bimaelf. 

Further,  in  all  the  gossip  of  the  sa- 
lons, in  all  the  free  talk  of  the  clubs 
and  echoes  of  the  boulevaids,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  breath  was  raised 
against  the  fair  fieime  of  this  gay  and 
free-mannered  and  beautiful  woman  of 
fashion.  No  smile  parted  the  lips  of 
the  knowing  ones,  if  they  met  the  hus^ 
band  sometimes  sauntering  by  himself 
through  the  Tuilleries  or  along  the  roe 
Rivoli,  or  encountered  Madame  Delaine 
taking  a  dashing  horseback  ride  with  a 
distinguished  member  of  some  of  the 
foreign  embassies.  Delaine  knew  this, 
ah,  how  well,  fdi  it,  I  should  say,  and 
proud  of  his  wife's  attractions  and  of 
the  homage  she  every  where  compelled, 
and  of  her  fidelity  to  him  (I  mean  what 
men  and  w<»nen  of  the  world  call  fidel- 
ity), he  walked  about  the  observed  and 
envied  of  many,  while  he  grew  more 
and  more  indulgent  to  his  wife's  wishes 
and  more  eager  to  gratify  her  ambitious 
aspirations. 

All  these  things  came  reverberating 
over  the  Atlantic,  carrying  consterna- 
tion to  the  souls  of  good,  honest  scan- 
dal-mongers, who  had  declared  the 
young  minx  would  run  away  ftota 
"old"  Delaine  in  three  months  after 
she  had  been  in  Paris,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Delaine's  children,  who 
were  devoutly  hoping  she  would  do 
something  tOj^isgrace  herself  and  drive 
their  fother  home  to  seek  consolation 
again  in  his  fiunily  and  a  divorce. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  "  young  minx  ^ 
knew  too  much  for  that  She  knew 
what  was  predicted  of  her.  Very  kind, 
sweet-tempered  fHends,  had  told  her  all 
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about  it  with  variatioDfl.  It  was  not  so 
intended,  bat  they  could  not  have  done 
her  a  greater  servioe.  Delaine's  disposi- 
tion was  not  remarkably  kind  or  partio- 
ulariy  affiible;  but  as  soon  as  he  and 
his  wife  were  fairly  established  in  Paris, 
he  began  qnietly  and  onobtrusiTely  to 
seek  ont  the  best  class  of  new  comers 
among  onr  conntrymen,  and  offer  them 
invitations  to  her  house.  Soon  her  hus- 
band became  known  as  the  most  hos- 
intable  American  in  Paris,  and  his  wife 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  accom- 
plished of  her  fair  countrywomen. 

These  reports,  too,  came  driying 
acroes  the  Atlantic  by  every  steamship. 
^  Was  he  crazy  ?  "  Bo  asked  the  scan- 
dal-mongers. *'  He  toM  crazy."  So  said 
his  children. 

Many,  however,  stopped  abusing  Mrs. 
Delaine  and  prophesying  evil  of  her, 
and  took  to  shaking  their  heads  about 
the  "•  old  man."  Old  man  I  Delaine  at 
that  period  was  as  hale  and  vigorous  a 
fellow  as  you  could  meet,  and  looked, 
as  I  have  said,  about  forty,  while  his 
wife,  with  a  certain  matronly  way  of 
dressing  (how  well  they  can  serve  you 
in  an  such  points,  those  Parisian  dress- 
makers),  certainly  did  not  look  more 
than  t^  years  younger,  instead  of  four- 
and-thirty  years ! 

This  could  not  last  forever.  Alas ! 
no.  When  a  man  has  passed  fifty,  he  is 
physically  going  down  hiU.  It  may  not 
«M9i  so,  but  it  is  so.  A  girl  at  sixteen, 
married  or  unmarried,  has,  if  she  lives, 
a  long  sweep  of  thirty  years  before  her, 
poflBibly  more,  for  a  career  of  fashion 
anddiqilay. 

Delaine  spent  ten  years  in  Paris  with 
his  wife,  in  which  time  she  had  reached 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  No  more 
world  remained  for  her  to  conquer.  She 
had  travelled  with  her  husband  many 
times  over  the  Continent,  coming  back 
always  to  resume  her  sway  in  the 
French  capitaL  At  last  she  began  to 
sigh  for  a  permanent  change  of  scene. 

This  gilded  life  ceased  to  charm  her ; 
it  ran  firom  year  to  year  in  the  same  un- 
varied round,  and  she  was  ennuied.  The 
parties,  the  receptions,  the  drives  in  the 
Bns,  the  court,  the  races,  the  gossip 


were  no  longer  an  attraction.  Even 
the  perpetual  homage  which  she  re- 
ceived was  stereotype.  She  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  watering-places  and 
the  Spas,  Dieppe,  Biarritz,  Baden,  Hom- 
burg.  Every  pass  in  the  Alps  had  be- 
come fiuniliar,  Rome  she  knew  by  heart, 
as  well  as  Florence.  The  Nile  was  a 
bore.  She  no  longer  had  the  incentive 
which  abuse  and  opposition  produce, 
^e  had  conquered  both,  and  had  vin- 
dicated her  husband's  choice. 

[All!    Had  she?] 

Ten  years  marks  a  cycle  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  society.  The  elder  ones 
give  place  gtaceftilly  or  otherwise.  Oth- 
ers lose  their  money,  die,  leave  the 
country,  or  mysteriously  disappear.  In 
this  lies  the  fescination  of  our  New 
York  fashionable  life  (of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  fortunes,  I  speak  as  I 
would  of  gambling,  sporting,  or  any 
other  folly)  ;  for  nowhere  else  do  we  see 
such  constant  and  so  marvellous 
changes;  such  are  the  fluctuations  in 
the  lives  of  our  representative  women 
who  aim  to  lead  in  the  salon.  Rotation 
in  office  is  carried  out  more  unsparingly 
than  among  politicians.  Behold  that 
magnificent  establishment,  the  liveried 
retinue,  the  four-u>band,  the  conspicu- 
ous box  at  the  opera.  Tou  saw  them 
yesterday.  To-day  they  have  vanished. 
No,  I  mistake.  Only  tiie  occupants  are 
no  longer  to  be  met  with.  The  house 
still  stands,  it  has  only  changed  owners. 
The  flunkies  are  hired  to  a  new  master. 
The  carriages  are  repainted,  revamish- 
ed,  and  have  a  bran-new  coat-of-amis ; 
the  horses  go  with  the  carriages  and  the 
opera  box  with  the  horses.  This  sort  of 
life  is  fascinating,  for  there  is  no  end  to 
these  exciting  scenes,  which  never  last 
long  enough  to  wear  an  ennuied  com- 
plexion. 

I  beg  my  kind  friend,  Mrs. ,  as 

well  as  my  very  accomplished  Mend, 

Mrs. ,  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose 

I  would  hisinuate  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  "fluctuate."  Do  I  not  know 
you  and  your  fiamily?  Did  not  your 
father  live  before  you  here,  in  this  city  ? 
I  will  not  mention  his  occupation.  Am 
I  not  perfectly  aware  there  is  nothing  in 
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the  bn^ess  of  your  reepectable  hus- 
bands which  involves  even  ordinary 
risks?  Your  picture  gallery  is  im- 
proved by  yearly  additions.  You  still 
retain  the  same  original  stockholder's 
box  at  the  opera.  You  interest  your- 
self permanently  in  charities ;  you  do 
indeed ;  and  alUiough  I  do  not  suppose 
you  know  much  about  the  state  of  the 
poor,  except  sentimentally,  still  you 
give  money  to  help  them.  Permit  me 
to  state  then  unequivocally  that  I  ex- 
cept you  and  many  like  you,  from  this 
cat^ory. 

But  then,  must  I  say  it,  while  no  one 
disputes  your  position  and  .your  ability 
to  maintain  it,  you  are  not  the  rage! 
You  know  that  very  well,  you  never 
were,  you  never  need  expect  to  be.  It 
is  true  you  have  seen  many  young 
queens  of  fashion  rise  and  disappear; 
but  they  toere  queens  while  they  lasted, 
and  you  were  content  to  do  them  hom-^ 
age — content?  No;  but  you  were 
forced  to  do  so.  With  bitterness  in 
your  heart,  you  moved  in  their  train, 
for  fashion  is  a  despot  against  whom 
you  dare  not  rebel.  While,  therefore, 
you  have  without  doubt  secured  a  posi- 
tion from  which  nothing  but  grim 
death  can  dislodge  you,  yet  you  envied 
these  "  queens  for  a  day,"  and  would 
gladly  have  stepped  in  their  vacant 
places,  but  you  could  not. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  society 
which  Mrs.  Delaine  was  to  encounter 
when  she  decided  to  return  to  New 
York,  I  say,  when  she  decided,  for  she 
now  governed  absolutely;  yet  without 
exhibiting  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  ty- 
rant. Delaine  never  dreamed  that  he  did 
not  have  his  own  way.  I  do  not  think 
Delaine  himself  was  as  desirous  to  leave 
Paris  as  his  wife,  for  he  made  almost 
yeariy  visits  to  New  York  to  look  after* 
his  real  estate,  which  was  constantly  in- 
creasing in  value.  He  generally  spent 
about  two  weeks  here,  and  then  hur- 
ried back  to  his  French  home,  and  in 
this  way  would  have  been  quite  content, 
I  think,  to  have  gone  on  all  his  life. 
But  the  time  had  come  for  Mrs.  De- 
laine's return. 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  previ- 


ous, a  magnificent  edifice  had  been  in 
course  of  construction  far  up  town  on 
the  Ilfth  avenue.  It  had  a  fine  cour^ 
yard,  and  the  style  of  the  architecture 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  passers-by. 
What  was  it?  Nobody  knew.  The 
secret  was  well  kept  Every  thing  was 
carried  on  through  an  agent;  but  whose 
agent  was  he  ?  The  very  best  people  in 
every  line  were  employ^,  and  the  plans 
executed  with  fidelity. 

At  last  the  high  fence  which  sur- 
rounded the  mansion  was  taken  away 
and  the  building  exposed  to  fVill  view 
—really  a  "  thing  of  beauty  1 "  Still 
nobody  could  tell  any  thing  about  it. 
Soon  there  arrived  a  large  importation  of 
French  furniture,  which  was  splendidly 
arranged.  Several  fine  carriages  accom- 
panied the  shipment,  and  the  secret  was 
permitted  to  leak  out.  The  Delaines 
were  to  return  from  Europe  and  live  in 
New  York !  Only  think  of  it  I  This 
was  their  house.  All  this  furniture  be- 
longed to  them.  So  did  the  carriages. 
When  would  they  arrive?  That  did 
not  yet  transpire.  A  staid  and  highly 
respectable-looking  man,  grave  as  a 
sexton,  reticent  as  the  Emperor,  had 
taken  possession  when  the  furniture 
came  in,  and  a  woman,  quite  as  grave 
and  still  more  reticent,  had  come  with 
the  man.  Some  simple  people  inquired 
if  they  were  the  Delaines.  No ;  it  was 
only  the  maitre  Whotd  and  his  sister, 
ibQ  femme  de  charge.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  October.  ' 

It  happened,  opportunely,  that  just  at 
the  period,  when  Mrs.  Delaine  decided 
on  the  important  step  of  entering  on  a  ' 
New  York  career,  the  last  furore  in  the 
way  of  the  "divinest  woman  in  the 
world,"  who  had  carried  away  the 
hearts  of  all  the  men  and  won  the 
praises  and  affection  (?)  of  all  the  wom- 
en by  her  admirable  deportment  while 
enjoying  a  full  tide  of  triumph;  this 
charming  creature,  who  did  not  lead 
the  fashion,  but  who  was  the  fashion, 
whose  every  word,  look,  motion,  an 
eager  and  admiring  throng  anxiously 
waited  on, — of  whom  it  was  known  just 
how  many  bonnets  she  possessed,  how 
many  camels'  hair  shawls,  how  many 
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Uces,  the  yalae  of  her  jewds,  and  that 
she  never  was  seen  twice  in  the  same 
dress ;  this  paragon  of  women,  on  whom 
when  arrayed  for  conqnest,  as  she  entered 
her  box  at  the  opera,  aU  eyes  were  turn- 
ed, to  whom  req>ectablo  manmias  were 
anxious  to  present  their  still  innocent 
daughters,  proud  if  she  inyited  one  to 
ait  by  her  side  during  the  performance 
and  witness  the  number  of  gallant  men 
who  would  come  between  the  acts  to 
pay  court  to  her. — 

I  say  it  happened  opportunely  for 
Mrs.  Delaine  that  at  this  particular 
crisis  the  ^'divinest  woman  in  the 
worid"  saw  fit  to  leave  the  country 
and  her  nearly  bankrupt  husband,  and 
go  to  parts  unJmown,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  immensely  rich  stock-bro- 
ker. 

It  created  very  little  sensation.  It 
was  in  the  summer,  when  society  was 
scattered.  There  were  expressive  shrugs 
by  some  of  the  men,  and  plenty  of  "  I 
knew  just  how  it  would  turn  out "  by 
the  women,  and  before  autumn  the 
whole  afiair  was  forgotten,  and  New 
York  was  without  a  queen. 

Mrs.  Delaine  came  on  the  stage  with 
very  different  tactics.  Her  r61e  was  to 
be  quiet,  but  intensely  attractive.  No 
ostentatious  display  of  what  was  really 
ostentatious.  She  came  with  a  character 
which  had  been  proof  against  Parisian 
batteries  for  a  series  of  yean.  There 
was  no  disputing  it,  nor  the  power  it 
gave  Mrs.  Delaine,  espedaUy  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  '*  divinest  woman.'' 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Delaine  changed 
absolutely.  In  Paris  she  exerted  her 
flkiU  to  give  herself  a  matronly  look.  In 
New  York  she  assumed  the  appearance, 
manners,  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  If 
in  Paris  she  looked  thirty,  I  was  about 
to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration, 
she  now  looked  thirteen.  Certainly  she 
might  have  passed  for  sixteen.  She 
really  was  twenty-six.  What  a  trans- 
formation. 

Delaine,  who  still  held  his  own  pret- 
ty well,  though  he  had  to  be  careful  in 
getting  to  his  feet  or  in  stepping  down- 
staire,  and  who  now  sometimes  stuck  a 
little  when  mounting  his  horse.  Delaine 


was  amazed  by  the  sudden  change  in 
his  wife. 

"Why,  Augusta,  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?  You  look  as  young  as  the  day 
we  were  married  I " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  my  na- 
tive air,"  replied  his  wife  sweetly. 

"  But,  the  devil,  you  were  always  in 
perfect  health  on  the  other  side." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear,  you  forget  how  often  I 
used  to  consult  Dr.  Naudin." 

**  Well,  I  can't  say  the  air  here  agrees 
with  me  particularly,"  and  Delaine 
glanced  into  a  large  mirror  near  by. 

"  Nonsense,  John,"  said  his  wife,  kind- 
ly ;  "  you  never  in  your  life  looked  as 
well  as  you  look  at  this  moment." 

**I  don't  think  it,  Gussy,"  said  De- 
laine, a  little  sadly. 

He  seemed  to  be  considering  for  the 
first  time  the  immense  disparity  in  age 
between  them. 

"  Why,  love,  what  is  the  matter  ? " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Delaine ;  "  you  have  the 
blues,  I  do  believe.  We  have  not  got 
used  to  our  new  home.  Come,  let  us 
have  a  ride  in  the  Park.  I  was  going 
to  pay  Mrs.  Edward  DeUsle  a  visit,  but 
we  will  take  our  ride  instead." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Gussy,"  said  Delaine. 

She  stopped. 

"  Gussy,  won't  you  put  on  the  riding- 
habit  you  used  to  wear  last  sununer, 
and — and — ^fix  yourself— ah — ah,  as  you 
used  to  f  " 

His  wife  laughed.  •*  How  preposter- 
ous, John.  Would  you  have  me  wear 
something  as  old  as  the  flood,  out  of 
fashion  this  twelvemonth,  besides  I  have 
given  it  to  Lucille." 

She  tripped  away  as  she  spoke. 
Childlike  as  she  seemed,  she  was  in- 
exorable as  Fate. 

Delaine  sighed  again,  and  sat  still  till 
the  horses  were  brought  round.  He  did 
not  feel  at  home  in  the  the  Park,  as  he 
used  to  in  the  B(n8,  although  he  met 
many  acquaintances,  and  his  wife  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  It  was  true. 
Delaine  did  have  the  blues. 

In  New  York  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any 
class  who'  are  absolutely  men  of  leisure. 
There  are  no  arrangements,  in   short, 
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whereby  rach  a  cUfiB  can  exist  Delaine 
had  a  great  many  acqoaintancea,  all  the 
persons  he  had  entertained  in  Paris 
were  glad  enough  to  welcome  him  in 
New  York,  and  retom  his  dvilitieB  at 
their  own  houses.  They  were  million- 
aires, if  yon  please,  but  during  the  day 
they  were  busy ;  just  as  hard  at  work, 
indeed  harder  than  ever.  If  Delaine 
Tentured  to  call  on  them,  despite  their 
politeness,  it  was  evident  he  was  in  the 
way.  He  had  done  nothing  so  long, 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  attend 
even  to  his  own  afiairs.  Besides,  De* 
laine  was  right,  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him.  At  least,  his  new 
mode  of  life  did  not.  He  took  less 
exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  lived 
more  freely  than  usuaL  And  here  the 
air  is  very  stimulating.  One  cannot 
drink  wine  and  ale  and  spirits  with  the 
same  freedom  as  in  Europe.  Delaine, 
however,  took  more  than  ever.  He  did 
not  belong  to  a  long-lived  race.  Some- 
how his  wife  had  changed  She  did 
not  make  him  happy  as  formerly. 

Poor  man  I 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Delaine  had  stq^ped 
quietly,  and  as  if  by  universal  consent, 
into  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  flight 
of  her  predecessor.  And  what  a  contrast 
to  the  queen  of  the  season !  The  mys- 
terious machinery  of  her  household,  the 
numerous  retinue,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
trifles  which  surrounded  her  establish- 
ment, her.  accomplishments,  her  powers 
of  conversation,  her  ability  to  talk  with  / 
foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  her 
youth,  together  with  a  certain  modesty 
of  demeanor,  which  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  to  it^  her  unassuming  manner  on 
all  occasions,  and  withal  the  happy  way 
in  which  she  exhibited  the  air  of  one 
perfectly  assured  of  her  position  and 
entirely  at  ease  in  it  Then  her  easy 
politeness  to  everybody,  no  matter 
whom.  The  sneer  of  the  ugly  Miss  — 
relaxed,  the  sarcasm  of  the  ill-natured 

Mrs. died  on  her  lips,  the  joke  of 

,  the  old  beau,  fell  harmless,  for  no- 
body laughed  at  it  There  was  no  mis- 
take. Mrs.  Gelia  Augusta  Delaine  had 
achieved  her  triumph. 

Only  Delaine  was  no  longer  a  happy 


man.  He  b^an  to  ftel  very  miserable. 
He  had  to  attend  his  wifs  on  all  occa- 
simis.  She  would  not  stir  out  without 
him.  It  began  to  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience, but  he  went— went,  but  no 
longer  enjoyed. 

It  will  be  recollected,  the  settlement 
which  Delaine  had  made  on  his  wife 
was  a  moderate  one,  although  it  seemed 
at  the  time  ample  to  t^e  poor  boarding- 
house  keeper,  Celia  Augusta's  mother. 
Mrs.  Delaine  had  never  lost  sight  of 
this.  It  is  true,  should  her  husband 
die  intestate,  her  own  annuity  ^d  the 
use  of  one  third  of  his  property  during 
her  life  would  be  a  very  handsome  in- 
come, but  it  would  immediately  change 
her  position  from  the  height  she  now 
occupied  to  one  quite  second  class. 

To  have  little  or  no  property  sbe 
could  absolutely  call  her  own,  to  enjoy 
only  the  iue  of  one  tiiird  of  what  she 
now  entirely  controlled  I  How  despw- 
ately  humiliating.  It  was  the  skeleton 
in  her  closet  For  Delaine  had  a  par- 
ticular repugnance  to  making  his  wilL 
He  entertained  a  feeling  common  to 
many,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  preparation 
for  death,  in  no  wise  agreeable,  in  foct 
very  disagreeable.  And  although  De- 
laine did  intend  to  make  his,  and  that 
without  much  delay,  he  could  never 
Ining  himself  quite  to  the  point  His 
wife,  on  some  very  tender  occasions, 
would  allude  to  the  topic,  and  then  De- 
laine would  say,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  you 
are  quite  right  Next  week  I  will  send 
for  Dawson,  and  it  shall  be  done.** 

So  matters  stood  when  the  Delaines 
letumed  to  America.  After  they  were 
setted,  Mrs.  Delaine  ventured  to  E^>eak 
to  her  husband  again,  but,  I  think  her 
recent  transformation  to  youth  did  not 
hdp  the  application.  Delaine  for  once 
was  peevii^  and  assured  his  wife  there 
was  time  enough,  he  had  no  idea  of 
dying  at  present  Augusta  changed  the 
subject  at  once ;  she  only  remarked  she 
spoke  more  on  his  account,  knowing  his 
earnest  desire  that  she  should  be  com- 
fortable, whatever  might  happen.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke,  tears 
produced  by  his  harsh  manner. 

Delaine  was  conquered,  and  promised 
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-.to  ccmfer  with  bis  counsel  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  so  time  went  on. 

By  dint  of  yery  adroit  management, 
an  interview  was  at  last  brought  about 
between  Mr.  Delaine  and  this  counsel^ 
who  was  our  acquaintance,  Horace  Pul< 
sifier,  and  on  that  occasion,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Delaine  did  coRvej  to  the  lawyer 
his  Tiews  about  the  final  disposition  of 
his  property,  of  which  PolsifiBr  took  a 
few  minutes.  But  here  the  matter  end- 
ed. BeHeved  by  partially  doing  his 
duty,  it  was  thenceforth  indefinitely 
poB^xmed. 

Mrs.  Delaine  not  only  held  sway  dur- 
ii^  her  first  New  York  season,  but  en- 
tered triompfaantly  on  the  second,  more 
My  assured  than  even  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  But  what  she  had  been  for 
some  months  dreading,  came  to  pass. 

For  when  this  second  season  was  near 
its  dose,  indeed  it  la<^ed  but  a  single 
we^  to  Lent,  John  Delaine  on  return- 
ing from  a  grand  party  with  his  wife, 
was  stricken  with  sudden  illness,  so 
that  for^ometimehe  was  speechless.  It 
proved  that  one  half  of  his  fiume  was 
seriously  paralyzed,  and  that  his  idle, 
selfish,  insignificant  career  had  found  its 
dose.  He  did  not  die.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  rallied,  and  report  said  he  was 
much  better,  indeed  would  soon  be  out 
again.  After  sereral  weeks  he  was 
out  One  fine,  balmy  spring  day  he 
appeared  at  the  street  door,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  physician,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  respectable-look- 
ing mai^^  ^A<7t02.  He  was  helped  slow- 
ly down  the  steps  and  into  a  carriage. 
What  a  change  those  few  weeks  had 
wxonght  in  him — ^poor,  worn-out,  ghast- 
ly creatare  I 

After  that  he  might,  on  almost  any 
fine  day,  be  encountered,  supported 
by  a  stout  serving-man,  taking  a  few 
Bfa^  along  the  ayenue.  He  paid  but 
Httie  attention  to  passers,  looking  at 
them  with  lack-lustre  eyes. 

The  conduct  of  his  wife  on  this  occa- 
aan  was  truly  commendable.  Every 
Qtiog  was  put  aside  that  she  might 
devote  hersdf  entirely  to  her  hus- 
band. The  slightest  suggestion  of  the 
physicians  was  carefdlly  attended  to. 


She  saw  personally  to  every  require- 
ment. What  if  he  should  die  without 
a  will  I  The  idea  haunted  the  innocent 
young  creature.  What,  indeed  1  He 
must  not,  he  should  not  die — ^intestate ! 

How  beautiful  she  looked,  arrayed  in 
the  simplest  spring  dresses,  devoting 
herself  to  her  darling  husbEmd.  De- 
laine's children,  who  called  assiduously 
to  inquire  for  their  father,  could  not 
deny  that  she  was  a  model  wife  on  this 
trying  occasion.  YHien  the  season  ad- 
vanced, preparations  were  made  to  go 
to  an  agreeable  summer  resort,  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  men,  where  the 
invalid^  might  find  cheerful  society  with- 
out the  noise  and  bustle  of  more  promi- 
nent places. 

Before  this,  Mrs.  Delaine  had  had 
several  interviews  with  Horace  Pulsifer. 
He  had  never  destroyed  the  brief  mem- 
oranda he  )iad  taken  about  Delaine's 
wilL  It  was  a  delicate  subject  for  the 
wife  to  open.  But  she  managed  this 
admirably,  by  simply  telling  the  truth. 
I  do  not  say  all  the  truth,  but  she  per- 
mitted no  misstatement  to  escape  her. 
Bhe  made,  in  iMs  wi^,  a  good  impres- 
sion on  the  keen  analyzer. 

Ever  since  her  return  f^om  Europe 
she  had  done  her  best  to  study  Pulsifer 
and  to  find  his  weak  side,  if  possible. 
The  result  was  not  frnitfdl.  She  only 
saw  how  impossible  it  was  to  use  him, 
how  difficult  even  to  deceive  him. 

After  Delaine  had  been  ill  two  or 
three  months,  she  sought  an  interview 
wtih  the  lawyer,  and  in  the  most  fhmk, 
innocent  manner  told  him  that  her  hus- 
band had  ever  since  they  were  married 
proposed  to  make  a  will  and  fh)m  time 
to  time  delayed  it  He,  Pulsifer,  knew 
her  husband's  mind  about  it,  since  he 
had  already  been  consulted.  She  would 
not  conceal  her  anxiety  on  the  subject 
on  her  own  account.  At  the  same  time 
she  felt  that  her  husband's  wishes 
ought,  if  possible,  be  carried  out.  She 
gave  Pulsifer,  who  listened  with  interest 
in  spite  of  himself,  an  account  of  her 
married  Kfe,  she  attempted  no  afiGected 
sentimentality.  In  fact,  she  acted  with 
great  naturalness.  She  did  not  propose 
to  speak  to  her  husband  about  his  will 
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till  his  health  became  more  settled ;  bat 
as  she  could  not  well  help  thinkiiig 
about  it,  she  thought  best  to  consult 
with  him. 

So  matters  went  on.  Delaine  re- 
turned from  his  summer  sojourn  cer- 
tainly no  worse.  Indeed,  his  general 
health  appeared  firmer.  Still  he  could 
bear  no  relierence  to  the  wiLL  In  yain 
Mrs.  Delaine  endeavored  to  persuade 
Mr.  Pulsifer  to  draw  up  one  in  accord- 
ance with  the  memoranda  he  possessed. 
He  would  not  do  it  without  further 
consultation  with  Delaine,  and  the  lady 
saw  it  was  not  safe  to  press  him. 

The  New  York  season  was  again  ap-- 
preaching.  It  was  hard  to  give  it  up, 
but  it  would  be  still  harder  to  lose  De- 
laine's fortune.  Society  was  renounced, 
and  devotion  to  her  husband  zealously 
practised.  Of  course,  she  lost  her  po- 
sition as  leader.  Society  could  not 
wait,  but  forthwith  installed  a  new  di- 
vinity. 

Now  it  was  that  the  cold,  hard  side  of 
Augusta  Delaine's  nature  began  to  dis- 
play itself.  She  took  care  that  the 
world  knew  just  how  devoted  she  was  to 
her  invalid  husband.  She  had,  of  late, 
partially  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth.  [I  had  for- 
gotten to  say  she  and  her  husband,  from 
the  time  they  returned  to  America,  had 
been  regular  attendants  at  the  Church 
of  the  Miraculous  Presence,]  That  rev- 
erend gentleman,  after  the  illness  of 
Delaine,  was  very  regular  in  his  duties 
as  pastor,  coming  in  frequently,  general- 
ly about  lunch  time,  to  see  his  afflicted 
parishioner,  and  taste  a  glass  of  Veuve 
CUquotf  some  of  Delaine's  own  importa- 
tion. As  the  season  advanced,  Croton 
Ellsworth's  visits  became  more  frequent 
He  had  several  confidential  interviews 
with  Augusta,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  both  parties  seemed  to  understand 
each  other  perfectly. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  before 
another  legal  gentleman  was  called  in : 
one  of  Croton  Ellsworth's  selection.  He 
was  quite  an  old  man,  very  respectable, 
of  course;  in  fact,  standing  formerly 
high  in  his  profession,  but  now  partial- 
ly retired  from  it. 


I  cannot  undertake  to  give  the  circum- 
stances, and  there  were  interesting  ones, 
doubtless.  I  do  not  know  what  conver- 
sation Croton  Ellsworth  really  had  with 
Delaine  prior  to  a  certain  date  (March 
80),  when,  as  was  subsequently  proved 
in  court,  Delaine  signed,  sealed,  pub- 
lished, and  declared  a  certain  paper  as 
his  last  will  and  testament,  in  ^e  pres- 
ence of  the  divine  and  the  respectable 
professional  man,  and  delivered  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  this  event 
Delaine  grew  worse ;  he  had  suffered  too 
great  a  strain,  perhaps,  on  his  shattered 
nervous  ^stem.  Some  old  friends,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in,  were 
denied  admittance ;  he  was  '*  too  weak 
to  see  company."  Finally,  his  children 
were  excluded.  You  may  be  sure  what 
Augusta  Delaine  undertook  to  accom- 
plish was  carried  out  with  nerve  and 
resolution. 

In  the  summer  they  went  to  the  same 
place  as  on  the  previous  year ;  both  De- 
laine and  his  wife.  The  wife  only  came 
away.  The  poor,  broken-down  old  man 
had  passed  fh>m  this  world,  and  left  his 
wife  the  absolute  control  of  all  his 
large  fortune  I 

Here  was  Augusta's  mistake.  She 
had  grasped  too  much.  Had  the  will 
been  prepared  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  minutes  taken  by  Pulsifer,  I 
am  quite  sure  Delaine's  children  would 
have  acqidesced.  But  the  wife  was  too 
confident.  She  had  enlisted  on  her  side 
the  medical  men,  the  lawyer,  the  priest ; 
what  had  she  to  fear  ?  She  went  into 
the  blackest  of  mourning.  She  put  all 
her  servants  in  mourning.  The  solemn 
and  respectable  maitre  d* hotel  and  his  seri- 
ous and  respectable  sister,  the  femme  ds 
charge^  looked  more  solemn  and  serious 
and  respectable  than  ever.  Croton  Ells- 
worth called  often  to  administer  conso- 
lation»  He  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
duty  of  resignation,  for  the  widow's 
spedal  benefit. 

Bu(t  Delaine's  children  were  not  satis- 
fied to  be  shut  absolutely  out  of  their 
inheritance*  After  a  proper  delay,  they 
commenced  to  make  investigation. 
They  found  barriers  to  their  progress. 
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almost  iasnrmoontable.  By  d^^es 
they  gained  somewhat ;  a  bit  of  intelli- 
gence here  and  a  trivial  circumstance 
there  aided  to  form  a  ground-work  on 
which,  after  a  year  or  more  had  passed, 
one  or  two  keen  lawyers  undertook  to 
prosecute. 

Mrs.  Delaine  had  continued  to  cour 
salt  with  Puldfer  even  when  she  had 
employed  another  lawyer  to  draw  the 
win.  In  fact,  she  acquainted  him  at 
the  time  very  frankly  with  what  she 
had  done.  Just  so  soon  as  she  could 
decently  do  so,  after  the  funeral^  she 
had  retained  Pulsifer  as  her  general 
adviser;  and  now  began  the  contest  for 
power — since  money  is  power. 

At  the  time  I  presented  Mrs.  Delaine 
to  the  reader  in  the  lawyer's  consulting 
room,  her  husband  had  been  dead  near- 
ly three  years.  Augusta  herself  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  a  dangerous  age 
for  married  women  who  do  not  love 
their  husbands,  and  for  widows  who  did 
not  love  them  when  they  were  alive. 
Ever  dnce  she  was  married,  Augusta  De- 
hiine  had  been  engrossed  and  constantly 
occupied  with  her  schemes  and  plans 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  romantic,  senti- 
mental, or  passionate  emotions.  She  did 
not  permit  any  thing  to  turn  her  mind 
from  the  objects  she  steadily  pursued, 
and  this  is  why  sh^  was  always  successfuL 
Bat  when  the  last  crisb  had  passed,  when 
the  period  of  mourning  had  been  punc- 
tiliously fulfilled,  and  she  was  ready  to 
emerge  again  into  life,  experienced,  un- 
acmpnlou^  free,  her  heart  beat  quick  at 
thoughts  she  never  before  had  known, 
certainly  had  never  before  tolerated, 
hot  wldch  now  came  unbidden,  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  was  ready  to  wel- 
come. Her  lawsuit  was  scarcely  more 
than  in  its  inception.  She  was  advised 
she  had  little  to  apprehend  from  it 
All  traces  of  her  own  work  had  been 
too  well  covered,  and  time  was  running 
against  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  some 
Tery  respectable  people  Mrs.  Delaine 
had  lost  caste.  The  afiOdr  of  the  will 
had  been  so  much  talked  about,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  be  carefuL  Delaine's 
(^lildren,  too,  made  quite  a  formidable 
VOL,  IV. — 55 


party;  so  that  with  all  her  fireeh  dis- 
play and  elegant  arrangements  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  things  had 
much  changed  since  her  husband's 
death.  Before,  she  was  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  something  very  potent  in  a 
husband's  protection,  silent,  unostenta- 
tious though  it  be,  and  gay  wives,  un- 
loving wires  I  was  about  to  say,  un- 
faithful wives,  cannot  ftdly  appreciate 
its  worth  till  they  have  lost  it. 

When  Mrs.  Delaine  again  entered 
fEishionable  life,  she  experienced  this 
very  quickly.  There  was  that,  too,  in 
the  manner  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
difficult  to  indicate,  impossible  to  re- 
sent, but  which  she  felt  keenly.  She 
had  to  take  care  not  to  lose  adherents. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was 
the  subject  of  unftiendly  criticism  and 
remark  in  certain  quarters.  This  pro- 
duced in  her  a  bold,  defiant  manner 
quite  at  variance  with  her  former  soft, 
sweet  demeanor.  She  bore  herself 
bravely,  nevertheless.  Her  great  wealth, 
her  beauty,  her  still  youthfhl  appear- 
ance, and  her  really  charming  manners 
enabled  her  to  keep  up  what  many 
would  r^^ard  as  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  got  a  glimpse 
of  young  Gastleton  as  he  passed  from 
Pulsifer's  private  room.  She  was  so 
struck  by  his  appearance  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  inquired  of  the  lawyer 
who  he  was.  Not  satisfied  vnth  the  in- 
formation, she  managed  to  get  sight  of 
Tom  in  Uie  clerks'  room.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  account  for  these  things,  but 
the  cold,  natural,  hard  woman  of  the 
world  was  smitten  with  this  young  fel- 
low. For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life — 
smitten.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to 
manage  to  become  acquainted  with 
him.  Her  visits  to  the  lawyer's  office 
were  tolerably  frequent.  It  was  not 
long  before  accident  brought  the  two 
together.  Gastleton  was  invited  to 
her  house,  and  his  name  put  on  her 
list 

It  not  unfirequently  happens  that  a 
mature,  exp^enced,  and  beautifiil 
woman,  something  bUuS^  it  may  be,  of 
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fashionable  life,  but  still  in  the  floah  of 
a  triumphant  career,  becomes  infatuated 
with  a  thoroughly  intellectual  youth  or 
young  man  whose  feelings  are  fresh  and 
who  is  «trfttot/»— infatuated  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  every  other  thought 
or  emotion. 

Augusta  Delaine  believed  that  her  se- 
cret was  safe,  even  from  Pulsifer.  He  was 
quite  willing  she  should  think  so.    He 


looked  on  quietly,  betraying  no  intelli- 
gence on  the  subject. 

"Let  the  young  fellow  find  it  out 
himself.  It  won^t  hurt  him  any.  And 
it  won^  do  any  harm  to  let  Clara  Dig- 
by  know  what  other  women  think  of 
Mm." 

The  lawyer  could  not  quite  give  up 
his  shrewd,  worldly-wise  cogitations ! 


[BVD  or  PAmT  nssT.] 


A  PARISIAN  FORTUNE-TELLER 


It  is  a  source  of  very  little  pleasure, 
I  should  suppose,  to  a  traveller  to  spend 
all  his  time  in  whatever  strange  cities 
he  may  enter,  viewing  only  the  pub- 
lic sights.  Now,  wherever  I  have  gone, 
it  has  always  been  a  point  with  me  to 
neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  those  spots 
of  historical  or  local  interest  mentioned 
in  the  guide-books,  and  to  seek  out  all 
the  odd  places  of  which  my  compan- 
ions knew  nothing.  Thus,  if  I  should 
go  to  Pisa,  I  might  be  able  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  rag-pickers  or  thieves 
there— supposing  those  characters  to 
exist — and  not  one  syllable  about  the 
Leaning  Tower.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
whether  this  sort  of  travel  is  advantage- 
ous in  the  long  run ;  but,  considering 
the  rather  large  number  of  works  on 
the  subject  of  voyaging  published  every 
ten  years  or  so,  I  am  surprised  that 
every  man  does  not  know  foreign  cities 
as  well  as  he  does  the  city  in  which  he 
lives,  althou^  he  may  have  never  stir- 
red from  his  own  fireside. 

Being  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Exposition,  and  being,  after  a  day  or 
so,  rather  bored  with  the  **  chief  points 
of  attraction,"  I  cast  about  me  to  find 
what  I  may  call  the  "  chief  points  of 
repulsion."  That  is  to  say,  those  places 
where  not  many  went  I  glanced  over 
a  newspaper  in  the  hope  of  finding 
casual  mention  of  one  of  these,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  advertisement  of 
Monsieur  Bouvestrc,  "Reader  of  Des- 
tiny." Here,  thought  I,  is  to  be  found 
entertainment  for  the  day  I  I  will  make 


myself  acquainted  with  this  gentleman, 
who  is,  no  doubt,  quite  extraordinary 
in  his  way,  take  a  look  into  the  future, 
and  leave  Paris  to-morrow  delighted ! 

I  set  off  immediately  to  obtain  audi- 
ence with  M.  Souvestre.  His  name  was 
quite  an  assurance  of  character,  because 
it  permitted  me  to  believe,  if  I  chose, 
that  he  was  perhaps  a  brother,  or  some 
other  near  relative  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Attic  Philosopher."  And  the  thought, 
that  he  boldly  set  himself  up  in  the  face 
of  all  Paris  (which  was  at  that  time  in 
the  face  of  all  the  world)  to  predict  the 
fhture,  was  sufficient  to  prove  some 
capacity  for  such  a  surprising  under- 
taking. He  did  not  in  the  least  fear 
being  unequal  to  his  professions,  be- 
cause he  asked  skeptics  in  the  paper,  as 
a  particular  favor,  to  visit  him  and 
make  any  exi)eriment  they  chose ;  and 
declared  warmly,  in  capitals,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  satisfy  any  Thomas 
who  would  not  believe  without  first 
plainly  seeing. 

I  found  M.  Souvestre,  as  became  a 
man  of  such  uncommon  gifts,  modestly 
residing  in  a  very  retired  quarter,  and 
without  the  smallest  mark  outside 
his  door  of  his  profession.  Upon  pre- 
senting myself,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
pretty  little  ante-chamber  by  a  neat 
servant,  whose  only  cabalistic  appen- 
dages were  a  couple  of  small  trun- 
cheons, with  which,  I  afterwards  sus- 
pected, he  made  the  somewhat  unmelo- 
dious  drumming  on  a  chair  in  the  pas- 
sage, where  he  was  perpetually  stationed. 
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I  found  two  other  persons — ^Venetian 
sailors — in  the  apartment  to  which  I 
had  heen  directed,  who  had,  like  my- 
self, come  to  find  oat  what  their  joys 
and  woes  were  to  be  in  the  coming 
years ;  and,  being  on  all  sides  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  looks 
and  gestures,  we  at  once  entered  into  a 
very  engrossing  conversation. 

I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  have  any 
peculiar  feelings  in  the  Seer's  room-of- 
waiting.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
very  much  as  if  I  had  gone  to  the  den- 
tist's,  and  was  half-impatiently  seeking 
my  turn  to  have  my  tooth  drawn. 

After  some  time,  a  head  was  thrust 
from  behind  the  folding-doors,  and  a 
voice  cried,  "  Next  I "  and  the  sailors 
being  next,  both  went  in  together.  I 
shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  forget  the 
trepidation  with  which  these  fellows, 
who  no  doubt  have  slept  many  a  time 
near  the  topmast,  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, or  taken  a  comfortable  meal  on 
the  remotest  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
^tered  the  mystic  apartment  to  which 
they  had  been  sunmioned.  At  first,  I 
thonght  they  would  give  up  the  idea 
altogether.  They  struggled  so  long 
as  to  who  should  have  precedence,  as 
you  may  have  seen  children  do  on 
going  into  the  dark,  that  I  was  just 
preparing  to  relieve  them  by  ofiering  to 
take  their  place,  when  they  managed  it 
by  both  marching  in  abreast. 

Their  departure  made  the  room  very 
desolate ;  after  a  space,  and,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, I  fell  to  counting  the  chairs, 
the  flowers  in  the  carpet,  the  stains  on 
&e  wall,  and  every  thing  capable  of 
being  counted  vritiiin  eyeshot.  This 
exercise  nearly  blinded  me,  and  was 
making  my  head  so  dizzy,  that  I  seem- 
ed to  be  in  the  cabin  of  a  deserted  ship, 
with  all  the  w^orld  drifting  by,  when 
the  head  again  appeared,  and  the  voice 
agam  said,"  Next  1" 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  sailors 
had  been  disposed  of  in  an  hour.  I 
opened  the  folding-doors,  and  entered. 

The  room  contained  three  chairs,  an 
open  secretary,  on  which  there  were  ly- 
ing papers  and  books,  and  a  very  pe- 
ciUiar  object,  which  stood  directly  in 


the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  was  a  large 
crystal  globe,  made  to  revolve  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  globes  used  in 
our  school-days,  and  divided  into  three 
separate  compartments.  Each  of  these 
was  half-filled  with  some  colorless  liquid 
like  water.  I  instantly  thought  of  the 
fiamouB  Dr.  Dee,  and  turned  to  look  at 
his  prototype  of  to-day. 

M.  Souvestre  was  a  dark  man  of  fifty, 
at  least.  He  really  appeared  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  Frenchman,  having  all  the 
signs  about  him  of  German  origin ;  but 
his  accent  and  manner  contradicted 
every  other  token,  and  assured  me  that 
he  could  have  never  lived  a  year  out  of 
Paris  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  bo-wed  with  much  elegance,  and, 
concluding  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I 
could  have  no  business  with  him  out*> 
side  of  his  profession,  asked  me  to  ex- 
tend him  my  arm. 

This  I  did  with  some  misgivings, 
when  he  inmiediately  rolled  up  my 
sleeves,  and  fell  to  seeking  a  particular 
vein. 

"You  are  going  to  bleed  me?"  I 
asked. 

"Certainly,  Monsieur,"  he  answered 
with  a  shrug. 

"  How  can  that  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  finding  out  my  destiny  ?  " 

He  smiled  with  much  naivete  and 
self-confidence,  and  only  said,  "You 
shall  see ! " 

Having  found  the  vein,  he  deftly 
punctured  it  with  his  lancet  and  ex- 
tracted about  a  thimble-full  of  blood. 
This  he  caught  in  the  tiniest  decanter 
imaginable  and  immediately  stopped 
any  further  flow. 

I  watched  him,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  went 
to  the  crystal  globe  and  drew  the  stop- 
pers fh)m  the  three  orifices,  one  to  every 
compartment,  which  I  now  discovered 
in  it,  and  proceeded  to  pour  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  blood  into  each.  Im- 
mediately the  liquid,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  congealed  the  new  infusion 
and  caused  it  to  assume  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes. 

"In  this  place,"  said  M.  Souvestre, 
alluding  to  the  chamber  on  his  right 
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band,  *^  I  find  yoor  ptst  In  thu  in  the 
middle  I  find  yoor  Prewnt  In  this  to 
the  left  I  find  your  Fntare." 

Some  MtoniihnHBt  at  the  remit  of 
the  recent  operstioni  canwd  me  to 
make  an  exclamation.  It  iraa  imme- 
diatdy  Mlowed  by  a  command. 

*^  Bead  I"  said  I  with  a  gesture  of 
authority. 

'^Toa  were  bom  across  the  great 
ocean.  Yon  are  an  Ammcmi,  and  be- 
long to  one  of  the  Boothem  States, 
Ton  hare  Hyed  nearly  twenty-three 
years,  Yoo  occupy  yourself  to  keep 
£rom  doing  nothing,  a  pririlege  to 
which  your  fotore  entitles  yon,  with  an 
instnunent  which  yon  hold  in  yonr 
hand.  It  must  be  one  of  two  things — 
a  shoemaker's  awl  or  a  pen ;— and  I  see 
by  yoor  fingers  that  it  is  not  the  for- 
mer. Yon  are  engaged  when  at  home 
among  numerooB  others,  over  most  of 
whom  yon  seem  to  exerdse  authority. 
I  should  say  yon  are  an  editor.** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  more 
of  what  the  Professor  said  on  this  score, 
since  it  would  be  merely  giving  my 
own  private  history,  a  narrative  about 
which  no  person  can  be  suspected  of 
feeling  any  interest  just  at  present,  and 
I  will  proceed  without  going  so  much 
into  detaiL 

M.  Souvestie  made  his  professions 
good,  I  must  candidly  acknowledge. 
He  told  me — in  the  same  vague  way 
shovm  above— numberiess  facts  about 
my  past  life,  of  which  I  am  certain  he 
could  hare  obtained  no  inkling  outside 
the  crystal  globe.  The  memberB  of 
my  family,  dead  and  alive,  were  accurate- 
ly described — my  business  transactions 
thoroughly  sifted — and,  in  short,  my 
amazement  at  the  Frenchman's  gifts 
was  being  rapidly  succeeded  by  whole- 
some fears  lest  he  should  be  equally  for- 
tunate in  reading  my  fhture — in  which 
there  would  necessarily  be  some  bad  as 
well  as  good  luck — and  I  much  prefer- 
red to  letting  the  latter  come  without 
casting  any  shadow  before.  When  he 
had  got  through  with  the  Past,  M. 
Souvestre  asked  me  radiantly  how  I 
wss  pleased. 

"  Very  much,  I  assure  you.    But  how 


is  it  done  t    Upon  my  word,  it  puzzles 
ne  fearfhlly.'' 

""Doobtless!  But  I  have  not  yet 
proved  myselt  I  will  show  to  you  that 
I  can  do  more  than  your  qHritnalists — 
your  clairvoyants.  How  I  obtain  my 
power  is,  Monsieur,  another  matter. 
Attend!" 

Ete  then  began  to  speak  of  the  pres- 
ents With  the  greatest  ease  and  in  the 
bert  spirits  he  read  off  my  plans  as  I 
had  laid  them  only  a  few  days  before, 
my  expectations  from  projects  already 
placed  in  tnnn,  and  my  mingled  hopes 
and  fears  about  matters  as  yet  hardly 
wen  conceived.  In  .several  particalars 
he  vras  quite  in  eiror;  but  on  the 
whole,  his  utterances  were  marvelloiisly 
correct  His  earnestness  and  self-satis- 
faction caused  me  to  wonder  the  more, 
and  I  believe,  half  his  success  in  mak- 
ing me  look  on  the  business  with  quite 
a  fueling  of  awe  and,  to  speak  after  the 
ordinary  fashion,  reverence^  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  manifestly  believed 
thoroughly  in  himself. 

If  he  had  been  reading  anybody's 
a&irs  but  my  own,  I  should  have 
laughed  to  see  him  crawling  about  his 
globe,  on  hia  hands  and  knees,  peering 
with  such  an  earnest  face  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  congealed  blood,  and  then 
looking  up  into  my  eyes  so  seriously, 
and  revealing  almost  every  secret  I  had 
in  my  breast.  My  private  skeleton  was 
dragged  out  into  the  daylight  without 
any  ceremony  whatever.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  under  those  circumstances, 
and  I  was  glad  when  M.  Souvestre  let 
him  go  back  again  into  his  closet. 

When,  at  last,  we  came  to  the  Future, 
I  own  frankly  that  I  was  quite  frighten- 
ed. I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  test 
the  popular  theory  that  no  man  would 
have  the  courage,  even  if  he  had  the 
chance,  to  lift  the 

**  silken,  sad,  imoertain** 
and  very  dark  curtain  of  the  Unreach- 
ed ;  and  in  my  case  I  found  it  to  be 
perfectly  correct  I  would  have  readily 
paid  M.  Souvestre  to  let  me  ofi^  but  he 
was  quite  an  Ancient  Mariner  in  point 
of  holding  you  until  he  should  finish, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  hear  him  oat 
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After  a  long  prologue  on  the  difficulty 
lie  generally  experienced  in  interpret- 
ing the  varions  ramifications  of  the  san- 
goineons  cobweb-work  in  his  globe,  he 
finally  came  to  Hecuba  and,  began  to 
pour  forth  his  predictions. 

Here,!  am  a&aid, he  was  not  quite  so 
much  at  home  as  he  had  been.  If  I 
am  to  credit  all  that  he  promised,  I 
may  as  well  settle  up  every  business 
concern  at  once,  and  set  down  quietly 
nntil  Time  shall  see  fit  to  make  so 
many  fair  promises  good.  It  is  quite 
certain,  I  believe,  that  I  am  to  marry 
fire  times  before  death ;  have  a  number 
of  children,  all  of  whom  will  be  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent ;  get  several  liberal 
legacies ;  achieve  a  most  enviable  repu- 
tation in  one  way  and  another;  and 
lire  until  I  have  seen  eighty-three  years, 


at  which  time  I  shaU  probably  be  quite 
a  patriarch.  These  things  cheer  my 
^irits  when  I  think  of  them ;  but  I  fse- 
qaently  meet  persons  who  say  to  me 
what  Dr.  Primrose  said  to  his  Sophy : 
**  How,  child  I  Only  that  much  fot  two 
BhillingB?  I  could  have  promised  you 
nK>re  for  half  the  money," 

I  left  M.  Bouvestre,  my  mind  filled 
with  many  fantastic  thoughts  I  never 
experienced  before.  How  he  could 
have  told  my  Past  and  Present  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  yet  have  been  so  greatly 
at  fault,  as  I  fear  he  was,  with  my  fu- 
ture, is  a  subject  for  some  reflection. 
Never  could  he  have  known  so  much 
about  what  no  mortal  but  myself  ever 
knew  before,  unless  there  are  more  things 
in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  any  philosophy  but  his  own. 


LOVE  IN  HERMTTAGR 

BfiHnn)  closed  doors  and  double  locks  he  bides, 
The  little  anchorite,  grave,  serene  and  sweet — 

With  radiant  wings  hid  'neath  monastic  guise 
And  quiver  laid,  forgotten,  at  his  feet 

A  wreath  of  thorns,  a  knotted  scourge  hath  he. 

And  drops  of  flame  that  are  his  rosary. 

Year  after  year  the  May-flowers  smile  and  die ; 

From  tropic  gardens  winds  elysian  blow ; 
The  last  pale  gentian  nods  forlorn  adieus, 

And  winter  snows  drift  ghostly  to  and  fh>. 
"  Hath  Bummer  come  !  "    "Is  Winter  here  ?  "  saith  he. 
And  musing  turns  him  to  his  rosary. 

Each  carven  bead  gleams  with  inherent  fire, 
Each  the  brief  history  of  a  tilt  with  Life ; 
This,  tragic  Passion — this,  a  dear  Despair — 
This,  dream  of  Rest,  sweet  guerdon  of  the  strife. 
"  Ah,  vivid  hopes  are  prisoned  here,"  saith  he, 
"  In  the  cold  crystals  of  this  rosary." 

The  Soul  it  is  that  guards  this  hermitage ; 

The  busy  world  unseeing  passeth  by, 
Countetii  its  losses,  balances  its  gains. 

And  recks  not  that  a  treasure  lieth  nigh — 
Love  laugheth  softly.    "  Life  is  short,"  saith  he, 
"  Unto  the  grave  I  give  my  rosary." 
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Thb  great  apfwrent  aim  and  oljact  of  the 
t  life  of  all  nature  seems  to  be  ibe  perpetua- 
tion of  its  species.  The  seed  of  eren  the  mi- 
nutest plant  is  borne  through  the  air,  and 
falls  into  some  chink  or  crannj,  and  howerer 
isolated  from  its  kind,  or  barren  and  inappro- 
priate the  soil,  it  strives  to  the  utmost  to  get 
root,  and  blossom,  and  fhictifj, — then  to  die. 
The  Datura  Stramonium  is  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  this.  Capable  of  being  exalted  into  a 
shrub  overreaching  a  man^s  head,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  broad  plumes,  and 
with  its  thom-applen,  or  seed-pods,  as  large  as 
a  man*s  clenched  fist,  jet  under  less  propi- 
tious circumstances,  it  dwindles,  and  if  its 
surroundings  are  entirelj  adverse,  it  dimin- 
ishes until  its  properties  are  dwarfed  into  in- 
significance, its  whole  size  scarce  exceeding 
an  inch  or  two  in  altitude,  and  its  tiny 
branches  putting  forth  diminutive  leaflets ; 
jet,  still  in  all  its  povertj  and  humbleness  it 
forgets  not  the  great  dutj  given  to  it  bj  its 
Creator,  and  on  its  lowlj  but  honest  part, 
blooms  out  its  desiccated  flowers,  gathers 
its  strength  to  fhictifj  one  tinj  seed,  still, 
however,  full  of  vitalitj  and  vigor,  and  capa- 
ble, under  ref^^shing  influences,  of  develop- 
ing into  the  full  stature  of  its  Ood-given  capa- 
city. 

Look  at  the  humble  insect — the  common 
spider,  whose  example  of  perseverance  stimu- 
lated the  Bruce  to  new  exertion,  and  saved  a 
nation  from  shame,  and  which  maj  serve 
again  to  teach  a  recreant  world  its  dutj.  See 
this  ignoble  spider  sitting  upon  its  ball  of 
eggs.  Harass  this  insect,  generallj  so  fear- 
ful, so  read  J  to  fly  at  the  wind's  jarring,  she 
is  immovable ;  take  a  stick  and  destroy  the 
frail  net  around  her.  Though  her  laboriously- 
constructed  home  is  swept  away  she  yet  re- 
mains hanging  by  a  solitary  thread,  watching 
her  incipient  offiipring.  It  is  only  with  abso- 
lute death  staring  her  in  the  face,  and  a  violent 
separation  from  her  holy  charge,  that  suffices 
to  break  the  bond  implanted  by  Divinity  in 
her  nobler  than  human  heart. 

Go  into  the  wild  wood,  and  the  green 
fields.  The  birds  of  the  air  afieot  a  tameness 
and  a  feebleness  that  they  do  not  feel,  and 
fiutter  in  jour  path  in  the  attempt,  bj  in- 
ducmg  pursuit  of  themselves,  to  draw  jou 


awaj  from  their  nest,  concealed  near  by; 
and  in  our  own  bani-yard  the  timid  fowl 
grow  brave  before  our  advancing  step,  and 
with  rustling  wings  fly  at  us  as  we  approach 
their  inchoate  nest,  or  their  chirping  brood. 

Moved  by  the  divine  instinct  of  reproduc- 
tion the  savage  beast  seeks  its  mate,  shrinking 
not  before  any  distance,  lofty  mountains,  or 
plains  and  wide-spread  rivers,  and  the  dam, 
forgetful  of  all  else  than  her  high  preroga- 
tive, seeks  the  most  quiet  solitudes  to  find  a 
lair  for  her  young.  No  dangers  daunt  her 
then ;  the  lioness  puts  to  shame  the  prowess 
of  the  hero  in  her  defence  of  her  litters.  The 
huge  hippopotamus  makes  her  unwieldy  bulk 
a  shield  for  her  feeble  of&piing  from  the  ar- 
rows of  the  huntsnnn.  The  ponderous 
sperm  whale  takes  her  ignorant  calf  under 
her  fin,  and  dives  with  it  far  below  the  blue 
wave  to  escape  the  dread  lance  of  the  bar 
pooner.  The  walrus  rips  open  with  hei 
savage  tusks  the  boat  containing  the  de- 
stroyer of  her  loved  little  one.'  No  grizzly 
watch-dog  is  so  fierce,  no  bull  with  glaring 
eye-bolls,  so  formidable,  no  cat,  even,  whose 
velvet  foot  conceals  a  sharp  claw,  is  so  wrath- 
ful as  the  mother  of  either  species  who  thinks 
that  some  danger  threatens  her  offspring. 

How  is  it  with  the  human  mother,  weighed 
in  the  balance?  How  does  lordly  man  com- 
pare with  the  brute  ? 

There  was  a  most  touching  pathos  in  the 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  woman- 
speaker  at  the  late  Women's  Rights'  Conven- 
tion. After  a  plea  for  the  equality  of  pay- 
ment for  either  sex  for  equal  work,  in  which 
she  said  that  this  would  do  very  much  to  take 
away  the  sin  and  prevent  the  shame  of  20,000 
women  of  this  city  living  lives  that  could  not 
be  described,  she  said,  with  a  tone  I  shall  not 
forget :  *'  There  is  something  holy  in  mater- 
nity ; "  no  matter  under  what  circumstances 
we  find  it — like  the  Datura  Stramonium  in 
ridh  garden  soil  or  in  the  sterile  sands  of  the 
desert  I  I  felt  then,  as  her  soft,  sweet  Toice 
enunciated  this  truth — I  have  felt  it  ofteii 
before,  without  possessing  a  consciousness  of 
this  thrilling  truth — ^that  however  abject  may 
be  the  mother,  however  low  and  d^raded 
has  been  her  life,  however  ignorant  her  mind 
or  low  her  birth,  or  despised  her  race,  when  I 
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recall  her  safferiDgs,  when  I  think  of  the 
tainted  mother  to  whose  agonies  I  owe  my  ex- 
istence, mj  heart  echoes  back  Mrs.  Eerr^s 
thrilling  words :  **  There  is  something  holy  in 
maternity." 

Tet  the  anfortunate,  ignorant^  simple^  lov- 
ing, betrayed  girl  is  ejected  from  her  father's 
hoose,  from  the  home  of  her  mother,  rarely, 
uideed,  thank  God  I  from  the  affection  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends.  Mrs,  Kerr 
njB  that  the  ballot  for  women,  i  e.,  equality 
vith  man,  will  remedy  this.  Pray  God  it  may  1 

Tet  Uie  fashionist  of  the  day  forgets  the 
laws  of  love,  religion,  and  the  joys  of  mater- 
nity, and  by  every  hellish  art  seeks  to  prevent 
and  subvert  tlielaws  of  nature,  and  life,  and 
lore.  For  the  sake  of  dress,  and  fashion,  and 
ease,  they  do — God  forbid  me  from  saying 
what  they  do! 

And  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its 


charities,  and  almsgivings,  and  reliefs,  has 
none  for  the  betrayed,  no  solace  fh>m  greater 
grief  than  most  men  can  8u£fer.  The  be- 
trayed girl,  outcast,  and  despised,  has  no  place 
of  rest,  but  by  a  leap  from  a  ferry-boat,  a  jump 
from  the  dock,  a  pan  of  charcoal,  the  poison- 
ous draught,  or — a  life  which  Mrs.  Kerr  says 
20,000  women  live  in  New  York — is  it  not 
worse  than  death? 

When  women  do  vote,  may  they  vote 
their  sex  a  retreat !  There  is  so  little  mag- 
nanimity in  man,  without  whose  concurrence 
to  say  the  least,  such  horrors  would  be  im- 
possible, that  they  virtuously  shrink  from  en- 
dowing an  asylum  for  the  ofbpring  of  their 
own  guilt.  Would  that  Mrs.  Eerr*s  voioa 
might  ring  in  every  ear  until  a  Foundling 
Hospital  was  established  here,  and  her  words 
be  engraven  over  its  portals, 

**ThBBB  is  BOMBTHIIIO  HOLT  VX  MaTEIUIITT.** 


Japanese  Criticism. 


Mr.  Editor  : —  Having  picked  up  a  curi- 
ous roll  of  outlandish  looking  MSS.,  written 
OQ  peculiar  paper,  much  like  that  found  in- 
side of  our  tea  boxes,  I  showed  it  to  a  friend, 
who  advised  its  being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  as  it  might  belong  to  some  gentle- 
man of  his  embassy.  But  on  further  inves- 
tigation, I  discovered  it  to  be  Japanese,  and 
bafing  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, I  see  clearly  that  it  must  be  a  lost 
chapter  of  the  volume  of  Japanese  Tmvels 
recently  issued  by  your  house.  I  according- 
ly forward  it  to  you  for  publication  in  your 
Magazine.  Yours,  &c. 

AMERICAN  MTTHOLOGT. 
From  the  JapHoese. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  country  of  Amer- 
ica, I  believe  what  people  tell  me.  Now  I 
no  bdieve  no  thing  I  hear.  Longer  I  stay, 
*i8er  I  grow.  I  no  look  on  outside  only. 
These  last  six  months  I  make  great  discovery 
^ut  American  religion.  First  six  months 
people  tell  me  Americans  say  prayer  to  only 
one  God.  But  this  not  so.  Now  I  discover 
two  kinds  of  religion  in  America.  Outside 
rdigion  in  open  churches,  where  people  pray. 
«nd  preach  out  of  very  Great  and  Qood  Book. 
Bat  secret  American  reli^on  very  different. 
^^^  I  go  home,  I  tell  Mikado  Americans 
have  much  secret  inside  religion.  I  find 
*tty  people  worship  this  secret  religion,  who 
not  think  at  all  about  religion  of  Holy  Book. 
Men,  most  of  them,  worship  secret  religion. 


Women  worship  more  according  to  Holy 
Book,  but  they  worship  secret  religion  too. 
I  spend  last  six  months  making  great  dis- 
covery about  this  secret  religion.  I  write 
about  this  now.  Of  -course  people  make 
mystery  about  it,  but  I  now  succeed,  by  much 
cunning,  in  penetrating  far  into  this  mythol- 
ogy. I  know  much  about  secret  worsliip  now, 
so  I  write  these  notes  about  American  My- 
thology, and  the  idols  I  discover. 
Vantd, 
This  is  first  American  idoL  Everything 
sacrifice  to  Vante.  Nothing  too  dear,  too 
precious,  to  sacrifice  to  Yante.  Sacrifice  to 
Yante  very  rich  and  grand  indeed.  Very 
much  money  given  for  Yante  every  year. 
This  idol  feed  on  his  very  much.  Yery 
much  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Yante,  every 
year.  Men  tell  very  big  lies  to  please  Yante 
every  day.  Men  in  clean  coats  worship  Yante 
by  falling  prostrate  on  ground,  licking  up 
dirt  in  street.  This  Yante  very  strange  idol. 
Look  different  to  different  people.  Some 
very  good  men  tell  me  Yante  great  and  good, 
do  much  good — no  good  without  him.  But 
people  not  use  him  righi,  abuse  him.  Some 
good  men  say  better  have  some  wrong  wor- 
ship of  Yante,  than  not  have  him  at  all. 
These  good  mans  say  not  make  idol  of  Yante 
at  all.  Say  Yante  not  good  for  idol.  Other 
mens,  every  so  many  of  them,  say  Yanta 
Almighty.  Say  must  worship  him  on  hands 
and  knees.    Say  must  say  Eo-Yoo  to  Yantoj 
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ereiy  daj  and  every  boar  of  life.  Gire 
8cb«e8  body  uid  soul  to  Vtnte.  Care  for 
notbing  else  ms  for  Vante.  Say  Yaiite 
make  fool  wise,  make  bbM9k  man  white,  make 
ignorant  man  learned,  make  wicked  man 
good.  Say  Yante  can  do  eTerything — im 
short  say  Yante  Almighty.  I  nerer  yet  see 
great  temple  of  Yante,  bat  bear  of  great 
caYe  in  Kentucky — go  see  it  Think  that 
mnst  be  Tery  old  ancient  temple  of  Yante. 
Bat  small  temples  many.  They  called  Polls. 
People  worship  there  by  bits  of  paper,  like 
CSunese  in  goss  houses.  At  these  temples 
of  Yaote,  punch  part  of  worship,  drinking 
until  intoxicated,  swearing,  fitting.  They 
bring  lame  man  and  sick  man,  to  sacrifioe  to 
Yante.  They  Ioyo  Yante  so  mach  they  go- 
ing drive  wires  and  daughters  to  sacrifice  to 
Yante.  Think  soon  they  sacrifice  babies  to 
Yante.  Americans  very  brave  people,  bat 
they  real  cowards  about  Yante,  so  afraid  of 
him.  I  see  every  day  big  roans,  six  feet 
high,  turn  pale  and  tremble  before  him. 

Fawtkun. 
This  another  great  idol  of  America .  This 
idol  worship  in  Europe,  too.  Worship  in 
China,  and  Japan  too.  But  more  worship 
in  America  than  in  any  other  country  in 
world.  Women  greatest  worshippers  of 
Fawshun.  But  men  worship  her  too.  Noth- 
ing women  not  do  for  Fawshun.  They  sac- 
rifice health  every  day  to  Fawshun.  They 
make  selves  look  downright  ugly  to  please 
Fawshun !  I  This  very  strange.  But  this  quite 
true.  Good  women  make  selves  look  like 
bad  women  to  please  Fawshun.  Sensible 
women  make  selves  look  like  fools  to  please 
Fawshun.  Women  walk  miles,  bare  headed, 
in  snow,  and  ice,  and  cold,  to  please  Fawshun. 
Women  wear  dead  peoples*  hair  to  please 
Fawshun.  Toung  girls  dance  bad  dances  to 
please  Fawshto.  Young  girl  bom  modest 
make  self  look  immodest,  look  bold  and  bare, 
and  bad,to  please  Fawshun.  Poor  people  wor- 
riiip  Fawshun  almost  as  muefa  as  rich,  in 
America.  Beggars,  and  paupers  in  alms- 
houses, worship  Fawshun.  Men  and  women 
worship  this  idol,  with  thehr  feet,  and  their 
hands,  with  their  heads  and  tiieir  heels, 
with  thdr  eyes  and  their  ears,  wiUi  thftr 
noses  and  their  mouths.  They  smell 
what  the  idol  ^  bids  them  smell.  They 
eat  what  Fawshun  bid  them  eat,  whether  they 
like  or  no.  Make  pilgrimage  to  please  Faw- 
shun every  year.  Chief  temples  of  Fkwshun 
to  large  cities,  called  warehouse,  or  shoj^— 
like  bazaar.    Full  of  all  ktods  of  beautiiul 


and  rich  manufactnre.  Silk,  satin,  TelreC, 
ribbon,  koe^  cashmere.  The^  all  grand  and 
beantiftil  in  price.  But  all  strange  and  ng^, 
nncouth,  ridieoloos  whoi  made  up  in  gar- 
ment. Fawshun  take  much  delight  in  ridica- 
loos  thing.  One  very  strange  fact  to  Jap- 
anese mtod.  Besides  these  chief  temples  of 
Fkwabun,  these  bazaar,  Americana  carry 
secret  idol  Fawshun  into  temples  where  keep 
other  rdigion.  Their  churches  also  temples  <^ 
Fawshon.  The  women— even  poorest  ones- 
go  there  dressed  to  please  Fawshun,  and  n«t 
according  to  preaching  of  Great  and  Good 
Book.  They  keep  half  one  eye  on  Good 
Book,  same  time  one  eye  and  half  on  Faw- 
shun. So  it  is  American,  half  crazy  aboot 
worship  of  Fawshun.  They  even  worship 
Fawshun  in  their  coffin,  and  in  their  grave. 
OooU  Rcume. 

This  is  another  great  idol  of  Americans, 
monstrous  idol,  too.  He  buy  Yante  out  oi 
house  and  home.  He  buy  Fawshun  too. 
This  idol  strange,  like  all  others.  Head  gold, 
feet  diver,  rest  of  him  all  paper.  Some  very 
dirty  paper  too.  Chief  temple  of  Goole 
Roume  in  New  York.  I  been  there.  He 
served  by  two  classes  of  priests.  They  not 
men.  They  bulls,  they  bears.  You  think 
I  make  fim.  Not  so.  Japanese  man  tell 
truth.  They  dress  up  the  bears  and  bulls 
like  men,  in  coats  and  pantaloons,  just  as  they 
dress  monkeys  too.  But  priests  of  Goole 
Boume  wild  animals.  I  know,  because  I  see, 
I  hear.  They  fhmtic  like  wild  animal.  They 
beUow  like  bull.  They  roar  like  bear. 
They  learn,  also  shriek,  shout,  like  man. 
They  leap,  run,  jump,  spring  at  each  other. 
They  learn  to  clutch  at  gold  and  silver  just 
like  man.  They  have  great  fat  pockets. 
Some  little  gold  in  pockets,  but  very  much 
paper.  They  frantic,  frenzy  creatures  like 
dancing  dervish.  They  devoted  to  their 
idol — ^they  love  him  better  than  love  own  soul. 
Me  wonder,  for  Goole  Boume  son  of  that 
great  idol  of  whole  world — Mammon  ! 

Goole  Roume  so  much  power  that  rule 
whole  country.  Every  time  Goole  Roume 
nod  head,  send  tel^ram  over  whole  country. 
Every  time  Goole  Roume  move,  send  tele- 
gram over  whole  country.  Every  time  Goole 
Roume  wink,  send  telegram  over  whole  coun- 
try.  Every  time  Goole  Roume  sneeze,  send 
telegram  over  whole  country.  Keeps  peo- 
ple pretty  busy,  for  Goole  Roume  idl  time 
moving  up  and  down,  this  way  and  that  way, 
nodding,  winking,  laughing,  crying.     He  not 

quiet  one-half  minute.  .  No  ^ matter.^    Bear 
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prieBt  and  bull  priest  watoh  him,  and  wait 
CfQ  bim,  and  feed  him,  and  worship  him  att 
the  time.    Bear  priest  and  boll  priest  neyer 


tired  worship  Goole  Bourne.  Just  like  dan- 
oing  derrish  in  mosque,  never  tired,  serro 
idol  with  an  their  might,  that  son  of  Mam^aon. 


The  Fink  Arts  or  Society:  L— Flattekt. 


Betori  every  temf^  stand  the  heavy  po> 
tab  which  bar  our  entrance  to  th«  mysteries 
within.  The  holy  altar,  with  its  lighted  can- 
dles, its  glittering  vess^  its  fragrant  clouds 
of  moense,  its  white-robed  priests ;  the  high 
trehed  windows  glowing  with  their  pictured 
wealth ;  the  rioh  tones  of  the  pealing  organ, 
and  the  sweet-voioed  choir,  all  this  pomp  and 
pride  of  adoring  splendor  might  as  well  not 
exist  for  us,  if  we  cannot  pass  those  doors. 
And  what  is  society  but  a  mystio  temple  (too 
often  in  these  days^crowded  by  money-chan* 
gers,  alas  I ),  whose  portals  open  most  readily 
to  the  golden  key  of  flattery?  It  is  the  one 
thing  most  needful  to  social  success,  that 
delicate  and  subtle  poise  as  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  from  whence  a  zephyr's  breath  can 
dislodge  you.  Flattery  is  not  the  art  of  com- 
pUmentfaig,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  polite 
letter-writer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  powers  that 
sway  the  social  universe,  and  that  keep  the 
qoeens  of  society  upon  their  ticklish  thrones. 
It  is  the  art  of  creating  around  the  object  of 
attention  an  impalpable  atmosphere  of  ad- 
uiradon,  in  which  the  fortunate  mortal  under 
the  spdl  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
totally  unconscious  of  any  unseen  power  at 
work,  and  only  aware  that  the  mechanism  of 
existence  moves  with  a  velvet  smoothness, 
that  everything  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and 
that  there  never  before  existed  a  being  so 
ineeminently  fitted  for  exactly  that  particular 
sphere  as  he.  Watch  one  of  the  happy  crea- 
tures undergoing  this  beneficent  treatment,  a 
young  clergyman,  we  will  say,  just  engaged 
to  a  mistress  of  the  art  He  is  sure  that  she 
never  told  hhn  so,  but  he  has  a  general  idea 
that  he  never  preached  so  well  before  in  his 
life,  he  has  a  dawning  conviction  that  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  old  English  divines  are 
united  in  him  to  the  breadth  and  liberality  of 
the  later  scholars,  that  his  manner  is  a  happy 
combination  of  force  and  sweetness,  and 
that  his  elocution  is  only  equalled  by  hts 
grace.  He  is  happy,  he  knows  not  why,  but 
is  sure  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is 
appredatcd,  while  he  cherishes  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  his  a£Sanced  bride  because  she  never 
flatters  him,  unconscious  that  he  eats  and 
drinks  and  breathes  the  subtlest  flattery,  that 
hehiflksin  it,  as  men  do  in  sunshine,  and 


imbibes  it  as  they  do  the  sweet  influences  of 
^rfng. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  common  herd  to  mis- 
take billingsgate  for  satire,  and  adulation  for 
flattery.  It  is  not  flattery  to  teU  a  young  lady 
that  she  has  beautifhl  eyes ;  it  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  to  her,  **  Madam,  I 
think  you  are  enough  of  a  fool  to  warrant  me 
id  paring  you  a  gross  personal  compliment." 
If  the  young  lady  condescends  to  accept  the 
compliment,  she  proves  our  surmise  to  have 
been  correct.  Flattery,  properiy  understood, 
is  the  art  of  making  people  think  more  of 
themselves,  to  iriiich  foUows,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  that  they  will  think  more  of 
you.  It  is  to  you  that  they  owe  the  delicious 
titillation;  and  gratitude,a  popular  virtue  when 
not  too  expensive,  prompts  them  to  seek  your 
society,  in  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the 
pleasure,  gratitude  having  been  correctly  de- 
fined as  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come.  A 
writer  in  Household  Words,  speaking  of 
French  flattery,  says :  "  No  flattery  can  equal 
in  subtle  potency  that  which  takes  the  form 
of  spiritual  interpretation,  which  reveals  to 
us  a  new  sell^  superior  in  beauty  and  good- 
ness to  that  outer  husk  which  the  uninitiated 
only  see — ^which  heightens,  glorifies,  idealizes, 
yet  preserves  our  individuality,  and  which 
makes  us  our  own  embodiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  good." 

To  attain  this  final  eminence  in  the  art,  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  studied  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  to  have  devoted  years  to  in- 
cessant practice.  iTou  must  have  that  native 
genius  without  which  success  in  any  art  is 
but  mediocre  and  second  rate.  To  flatter 
adroitiy,  you  must  know  three  things ;  what 
people  are,  what  they  think  they  are,  and 
what  they  want  others  to  Uiink  they  are. 
Then  you  have  an  accurate  earte  du  payty  and 
need  not  be  afraid  of  pitfalls  or  concealed 
qvagmires.  Aa  a  general  thing,  men  like 
best  to  be  admired  for  what  they  are,  women 
for  what  they  are  not  The  practical  expe- 
riences of  every-day  life  convince  a  man,  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  soul  at  least,  of  his 
main  qualities  and  defects,  his  virtues  are  like 
government  bonds,  for  instance,  and  have  a 
real  and  appreciable  market  value.  Butr 
women's  most-prized  qualities  are  like  fanoyl^v^ 
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stocks,  liable  to  every  sort  of  floctoation,  and 
no  one  can  be  certain  whether  the  yirtae  d 
to-d\7  ma  J  not  become  the  yice  of  to-morrow. 
Their  own  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman,  and 
men's  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman  are  so  very 
uncertain,  and  so  yerj  various,  that  beauty  is 
the  only  thing  sure  to  be  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  ideal  woman 
after  everything  else  has  fled.  Therefore, 
the  one  point  always  open  to  attack  by  the 
idry  weapons  of  flattery,  is  personal  beauty. 
But  just  as  the  sunplest  dishes  require  the 
skilled  cook  to  preserve  to  them  all  the  ex- 
quisite flavor  of  which  they  are  capable,  so 
must  it  be  a  master-hand  that  deals  success- 
fully with  this  most  obvious  topic  Grace  of 
diction,  poetry  of  feeling,  the  most  delicate 
lightness  of  handling,  the  most  subtle  sugges- 
tion of  admiration,  are  needed  to  save  a  per- 
sonal compliment  from  that  tinge  of  coarse- 
ness too  apt  to  ruin  the  best  intentioned 
efibrts  of  the  kind. 

We  have  spoken  feelingly  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  beset  it^e  novice  in  this 
dainty  art.  He  cannot  be  too  cautious.  The 
slightest  error  of  perception,the  least  extrav- 
agance of  color,  the  fidntest  appearance  of 
insincerity,  may  ruin  him  forever.  An  in- 
ability, upon  occasion,  to  preserve  a  masterly 
inactivity,  may  peril  his  prospects  for  years. 
The  sweetest  flattery  that  can  be  paid  some- 
times, is  earnest,  devoted,  absorbed  sOence, 
but  to  preserve  this  efiective  atdCude,  an  ab- 


negation of  self  becomes  necessary,  from 
which  the  weak  soul  shrinks.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  fact,  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  student  of  this  dii-ine  art,  but 
to  him  who  finally  masters  its  intricacies, 
what  a  vista  Society  opens !  Wealth  spreads 
before  him  the  glowing  treasures  of  Ormuz 
and  of  Ind,  luxurious  mansions  fling  wide  their 
doors  to  wdcome  him,  and  proffer  to  his  ac- 
oeptanoe  banquets  rich  with  dainties  that 
rival  in  costliness  the  golden  dishes  opon 
which  they  are  served.  Art  ministers  to  him 
with  her  thousand  attendant  sprites ;  Music 
warbles  her  sweetest  notes,  or  wakes  hex 
grandest  symphonies  for  his  ear;  Painting 
hangs  his  walls  with  gems  of  richest  color, 
and  Sculpture's  white-armed  nymphs  are  re- 
flected in  his  mirrors ;  Poetry  inscribes  his 
name  on  her  dedication-leaf,  and  wreathes  his 
brow  with  bays ;  Thalia  and  Melpomene  vie 
with  each  other  in  waking  his  smiles  and 
tears;  Beauty  sighs  for  his  presence,  and 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  Love  to  meet  him ; 
the  worid  is  at  his  feet  Orpheus,  the  hero 
of  Grecian  fable,  who  led  captive  by  his  en- 
trancing strains  both  men  and  beasts,  and 
whom  the  veiy  rocks  and  forests  followed, 
who  charmed  Cerberus  himself,  and  led  Eury- 
dice  forth  fh)m  heU,  was  not  a  mere  poet  or 
musician,  he  was  the  first  grand  master  of 
Flattery  that  history  ever  knew !  With  this 
lever  we  may  move  the  world,  if  we  have  but 
the  platform  of  genius  whereon  to  place  it. 


MONTHLY    CHRONICLE. 


OUBBEin?    EVENTS. 


I.  BUMMABT. 

DuRiKQ  May,  in  the  United  States,  busi- 
ness has  been  dull,  and  politics  quiet.  In 
England,  the  ^*Akbama"  excitement  has  been 
great,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech 
and  a  letter  from  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  American  hostility 
to  England  was  making  this  country  unsafe  for 
Englishmen.  In  France,  increased  strength 
has  been  shown  by  the  Opposition.  In 
Spain,  the  process  of  establishing  a  new  form 
of  government  is  still  in  progress. 

In  Cuba,  the  operationa  of  the  revolution- 
ists continue,  and  seem  to  gain  vigor,  par- 
ticularly by  the  help  of  men  and  materials 
shipped  secretly  from  the  United  States. 
In  Paraguay,  the  war  is  still  continued, 
though  operations  are  not  active. 


II.   UMITEn  STATES. 


May  8.  Mumler,  the  "  spirit  photographer," 
was  discharged  by  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions at  the  Tombs,  in  New  York  City,  as  not 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  swindling,  on  which 
he  had  been  tried. 

*  May  8.  Several  persons  were  arrested  in 
New  York,  charged  with  printing  for  the  Hay- 
tien  Admiral  Ravigneaux,  $800,000  worth 
of  counterfeit  Haytien  currency  to  be  circu- 
lated in  HayU. 

May  8.  Miss  Martha  J.  Caimes,  tried  for 
murder  for  shooting  her  seducer  Mr.  McCo- 
mas,  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  was  acquitted 
by  tiie  jury  after  a  consultation  of  only  five 
minutes. 

May  10.  The  Harvard  University  Boat  Club 
received  from  the  Oxford  University  Club  the 
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formal  acceptance  of  their  challenge  to  row  a 
four-oar  race  from  Patnej  to  Kortlake  on  the 
Thames,  during  August. 

Hay  10.  The  rebel  iron-clad  Atlanta  is  sold 
by  the  U.  S.  GoTemment,  it  is  said,  to  a  Mr. 
San.  Ward,  and  is  r^>orted  to  be  fitting  for  a 
endae,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cuban 
reToluUonists.  - 

May  10.  The  formal  ceremony  of  "driving 
the  last  spike**  in  the  Pacific  Raiboad  took 
place  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  1086 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  690 
miles  east  of  Sacramento,  CaL  The  spike 
was  of  solid  gold.  A  number  of  dignitaries 
of  various  kinds  were  present ;  and  by  tele- 
graphic communication,  simultaneous  gather- 
ings of  sympathizers  "  assisted**  in  many  cities 
of  the  country. 

May  11.  Mrs.  Phelps,  a  wealthy  lady  of 
New  York,  having  devoted  a  handsome  house 
to  the  uses  of  various  Woman*s  Beform  bod- 
ies, the  building  was  inaugurated  by  a  sort  of 
reception.  It  is  to  contain  the  office  of  the 
Bevolation,  and  rooms  for  the  "Sorosis,** 
Working-women's  Protective  Union,  Wo- 
man*8  Art  Assoeiaticai,  and  perhaps  some  stu- 
dios for  women  artists.  It  is  called  **  Wo- 
man*8  Bureau,*'  and  is  established  not  as  a 
diarity,  bui  to  give  women  workers  "a 
dumee,"  on  fair  business  prinoiples. 

May  12.  Seven  steamers  were  burned  at 
the  Cincinnati  levee,  in  consec^uence  of  the 
breaking  of  a  coal  oil  lamp.  Total  loss  ^235,- 
000. 

May  12.  The  Equal  Rights  Association  (for 
securing  to  women  political  rights  equal  to 
those  of  men),  meets  in  New  York  city,  and 
has  a  disturbed  session  of  several  days. 

May  13.  Chiefjustice  Chase  decided  that 
the  period  of  the  rebellion  must  be  reckoned 
imder  the  United  States  statute  of  limito- 
tions,  and  accordingly  nonsuited  the  United 
States  in  a  suit  to  recover  from  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  1861,  moneys  which  that 
officer  turned  over  to  the  rebel  authorities. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  southern  post-masters 
amilarly  delinquent,  will  now  plead  the  same 
statute. 

May  13.  The  Connecticnt  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  by  a  vote  of  126  to  104 ; 
the  Senate  havhig  ratified  it,  13  to  6,  a  week 
before.  The  ratifications  of  twelve  other 
States  have  been  certified  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

May  16.  President  Grant  issued  his  Proc- 
lamation fixing  July  6th  next,  as  the  day  of 
voting  m  Virginia  upon  the  adoption  of  the 


State  Constitution  made  last  December.  The 
clause  disifiranchising  those  who  have  held 
oertahi  offices,  and  that  prescribing  for  cer- 
tain State  officials,  an  oath  that  they  have  not 
voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  nor  aided  the  rebellion,  are  to  be 
voted  on  separately. 

May  18.  There  was  a  fight  between  three 
hundred  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  police, 
and  citizens  of  Jefferson,  La.,  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  police  district,  but  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  law.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
the  police  were  wounded,  and  they  had  to 
retreat ;  but  a  day  or  two  afterward,  posses- 
sion of  their  proper  quarters  in  Jefferson,  was 
surrendered  to  them. 

May  18.  A  St  Louis  grocer  received  an  in- 
voice of  tea  via  the  Pacific  Baik-oad,  in  thirty 
days  from  Yokohama. 

May  19.  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  confirmed 
as  President  of  Harvard  University  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers — 16  to  6. 

May  20.  A  Conmiercial  Convention  met  at 
Memphis,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
a  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  and  direct  com- 
merce to  Europe.  About  eleven  hundred 
delegates  were  present 

May  20.  The  two  Presbyterian  General 
Assemblies, "  Old  School'*  and  "New  School,'* 
meet  in  New  York. 

May  21.  The  septennial  convention  of  the 
"Brethren,**  as  they  call  themselves,  com- 
monly known  as  Dunkards,  Dunkers,  or  Tun- 
kere,  is  now  sitting  in  Botetourt  county,  Ya. 
As  many  as  16,000  persons  are  r^orted  pres- 
ent, the  whole  of  their  church  membership 
being  assembled  instead  of  delegates.  Their 
hospitality  on  the  occasion  is  unbounded. 
The  washing  of  each  other*s  feet,  and  the 
Christian  kiss  of  charity  (between  persons  of 
the  same  sex  only),  are  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

May  21.  President  Grant  issues  a  procla- 
mation, directing  that  all  workiogmen  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  shall  hereafter 
be  paid  as  much  per  day  for  eight  hours* 
work,  as  if  they  worked  ten  hours. 

May  24.  The  gasometer  of  the  Cincinnati 
City  Gas-works,  130  feet  in  diameter  by  42 
feet  high,  and  holding  half  a  million  feet  of 
gas,  caught  fire  and  exploded,  killing  one 
man,  injuring  several  more,  and  damaging 
the  company  $76,000. 

May  26.  The  ocean  steamer  Quaker  City, 
was  seized  to-day  by  the  United  States  offi- 
cers, on  a  charge  of  being  intended  to, vio- 
late the  neutrality  laws,  by  being  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Cuban  re^Jl^^|>aii^t^U0^le 
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Maj  26.  Dr.  James  Rush  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  84th  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Bei^'amin  Ruf^,  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Lidependence,  brother  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rosh,  at  different  times  United  States 
Minister  to  En^and  and  to  France,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  He  was  educated  as 
a  phyncian,  was  for  a  considerable  tune  dis- 
tinguished in  the  profession,  and  his  woric  on 
the  Human  Voice  has  long  been  a  standard  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  He  was  very  wealthy, 
leaying,  it  is  understood,  some  millions; 
most  of  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
a  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 

May  28.  The  New  School  and  Old  School 
Presbyterian  General  Assemblies,  to-day,  both 
adopted  a  plan  of  re-union  agreed  upon  by  a 
joint  committee  of  conference;  the  New 
School  body  adopting  it  unanimously,  and  the 
Old  School  by  259  to  8.  The  measure  is  now 
to  be  "  overtured  **  to  the  different  Presby- 
teries, but  the  re-union  is  by  this  action,  no 
doubt,  substantially  accomplished. 

May  29-30.  On  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  days — in  the  minority  of  cases  the  for- 
mer— the  ceremony  of  decorating  die  graves  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  died  during  the  rebel- 
lion, was  performed  in  procession,  and  often 
with  great  concourse  of  persons  and  solemnity 
of  ceremonial. 

III.   FOREIGN. 

May  4.  Toung  Chaloner,  tried  for  murder 
at  Quebec,  for  having  shot  and  killed  Ensign 
Whitaker,  his  sister's  seducer,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury. 

May  4.  Thomas  LeiVoy,  Ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
died,  aged  98. 

May  6.  The  Spanish  Constituent  Cortes  by 
a  vote  of  164  to  40,  adopted  the  article  of  the 
new  National  Constitution,  guaranteeing  re- 
ligious liberty. 

May  8.  By  information  atWashington,  from 
Hayti,  to  the  date  of  April  1,  it  appears  that 
at  that  time  the  Haytien  paper  currency  had 
fallen  to  one-three^undreddi  of  its  nominal 
value.  The  crvil  war  continued,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  'people  was  increasfaig  and  verg- 
ing into  desperation.  • 

May  10.  The  old  Spanish  patriot,  Orense, 


asked  in  the  Cortes,  what  had  been  done  to- 
wards acquiring  Gibraltar  from  Enghwd. 
The  Ifinister  of  State  replied,  that  the  Span- 
ish Qovenmient  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  question,  but  that  before  negoUating  on 
the  subject,  Spain  must  become  politically 
strong  and  finandally  solvent. 

May  11.  The  steamer  Perit,  from  New 
Tork,  entered  the  Bay  of  Nipe,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cuba,  and  landed  (it  b  reported) 
arms,  cannon,  and  munitions  of  war,  for  a 
force  of  6,000  men.  Some  troops  who  landed 
from  her,  with  a  Cuban  force,  at  once  en- 
trenched ;  five  days  afterward  they  beat  off  an 
attacking  force  of  Spaniards,  and  then  moved 
safely  into  the  interior. 

May  20.  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  the  com- 
mentator and  critic  on  Shakspeare  and  othei 
English  poets,  died,  aged  71.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scothmd,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Percy  Society. 

May  24.  The  result  of  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Corps  LcguiaHf  shows 
that  there  will  be  ninety  members  in  the  op- 
podtion  to  the  Imperial  Government,  against 
forty-five  in  the  last  Assembly.  The  whole 
number  of  members  chosen  is  283. 

May  26.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  As* 
sembly,  Mr.  Murray,  of  Piotou,  moved  a  reso- 
lution with  seven  whereases  of  alleged  injus- 
tices, for  an  address  to  tbe  Queen,  asking 
that  the  constitution  of  the  prorince  be  re- 
stored as  it  was  before  the  consolidation  of 
the  "Dominion  of  Canada,"  or  else  that  Nova 
Sootia  be  released  from  its  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown. 

May  28.  The  French  iron-clad  Belliqueuse, 
has  circumnavigated  the  world  without  any 
accident,  and  to-day  returned  to  Brest 

May  29.  General  Dulce,  Spanish  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba,  has  resigned,  and  General 
Caballero  de  Rodas  succeeds  him.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Dulce  resigned  in  consequence  of 
ruined  health  and  an  incurable  disease.  His 
successor  has  the  reputation  of  a  sanguinary 
soldier.  The  extremely  conflicting  and  un- 
distinguishable  nature  of  the  reports  from 
either  side  of  the  Cuban  trouble,  render  it 
out  of  the  question  to  say  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  government  thus  assumed.  Hos- 
tilities still  continue. 
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LITERATURB,  SCDENCB,  AND  AKT  ABROAD. 
IConUily  Note*  prepared  for  Pntnam^e  Magazine. 


On  dngular  result  of  the  Pope^s  call  for 
an  (Ecomenical  Ck>imcil  is  the  swann  of  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  it,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  Italj,  Spain  and  France.  These  pro- 
tests, in  &ct,  are  nomerons  enough  to  form 
tneir  and  original  **  Protestant''  literature. 
One  of  the  principal  worlu  is  "  i>  Chrutian- 
imettBom^^  by  D.  Landace  (probably  an 
lasomed  name),  published  in  Paris  and  Bms- 
sds.  The  author  boldly  declares  that  *'the 
hnman  race  bas  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
its  history,  and  the  Papacy  is  passing  away." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  annonnced  from 
Italy,  that  a  work  which  is  now  read  every- 
wboe,  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  is  the  "  VUa 
£ Martino  LuUrOy'*  the  object  of  which,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  teach  the  Italian 
people  how  much  the  world  owes  to  Luther, 
for  baring  broken  the  power  of  tlie  Popes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
great  and  increasing  opposition  to  Papal  and 
priestly  influence,  in  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Eorope,  is  not  a  morement  towards  Prot- 
estantism, but  rather  towards  a  simplified 
ind  reformed  Catholicism. 

An  important  oontiibotiott  to  the  Asti- 
Kapoleonio  literature  has  just  appeared  in 
Paris.  It  is  entitled  "  Orands  Bt&tUution 
Bihrique^'^  and  is  espeeially  deroted  to  the 
bisloryoftbe  Hundred  Days  and  Waterloo. 
Hie  amount  of  material  collected  bj  the  au- 
ihot  (n^rart)  in  illustration  of  Napoleon's 
weakness  and  blunders,  is  unexpectedly  great, 
iod  exhibits  the  period  in  a  new  and  much 
needed  light 

The  second  annual  y^Iume  of  the  German 
Dtnte  Society  has  been  published  by  Brock- 
haua.  It  is  illustrated  with  an  engraying 
from  a  portrait  of  the  poet,  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  Ghirlandiyo.  Among  other  an- 
nooncements  in  the  volume  is  that  of  auto- 
graph manuscripts  of  Dante  having  been  dis- 
eorered  in  Cagliari,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  and  in  Cape- 
Town.  Two  of  the  contributors,  Busson  and 
Bartsch,  point  out  the  use  whidi  Dante  has 
BMde  of  Uie  histories  of  Bicordanoand  Males- 
phd  and  the  Proven9a]  autiitrs. 

One  of  the  completest  works  of  its  kind  is 


said  to  be  Oettinger's  **  Biograpfaical-Genealo- 
gical-Historical  World-Register,"  or  Montteur 
d€8  DaUiy^^  which,  commenced  in  1866,  has 
just  been  completed  in  one  quarto  volume 
of  1073  pages  (published  in  Leipzig.)  It  con- 
tains brief  biographical  notices  of  more  than 
100,000  distinguished  persons;  all  the  battles, 
treaties  and  notable  events  of  all  history ;  a 
retumi  of  all  constitutions  and  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment that  ever  have  existed ;  and  finally 
a  table  for  finding  any  date  and  day  of  the 
week  from  the  year  1  A.  D.  to  2000.  The 
object  of  the  compiler  is  to  furnish,  in  a 
single  volume,  all  the  important  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Frudenthal  (Breslau)  has  published 
a  critical  examination  of  the  sermon  on  Rea- 
son attributed  to  Josephus,  whose  authorship 
he  rejects,  although  he  admits  that  it  was 
written  **  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  " 

Another  German  Translation  of  Longfel- 
low's poem  has  appeared  in  Hamburg.  Fried- 
rich  Marx,  himsdf  a  poet,  is  the  translator. 
Rudolf  Gottschalk,  in  reviewing  the  work, 
says :  "  Longfellow  is  the  American  poet, 
whom  it  is  most  important  to  translate  into 
Gennan,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  tempera- 
ment and  mode  of  thought  he  is  more  Ger- 
man than  Yankee.  The  cause  of  this  is,  not 
only  that  he  has  occasionallj  lived  upon  Ger- 
man soil  and  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  our  most  prominent  poets,  but 
that  he  is  also  well  versed  in  our  litera- 
ture, wherefrom  his  own  poetical  strength  was 
nouririied.''  (I) 

The  poems  of  CSiarles  XY.  the  present 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  Boc^ers.  Thej 
give  tolerable  evidence  that  the  author  is  a 
poet,  although  a  King. 

Lecky's  "  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe" 
has  also  been  translated  into  German,  and 
is  heartily  commended  by  the  critics. 

An  Austrian  author,  Marcus  Laudan,  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  original  sources  whence  Boo- 
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caccio  drew  the  Btories  of  the  DecamercHi. 
He  has  traced  many  of  them  to  the  East. 

The  great  '*  Hieroglyphic-Demotic  Diction- 
ary" of  Dr.  Bmgsch  is  at  kst  complete,  in 
four  large  folio  Tolumes.  In  1845,  Bunsen 
stated  the  number  of  known  Egyptian  words 
at  685 ;  Dr.  Bmgsch  now  gives  the  symbols 
of  4700 1 

The  copyright  on  Schiller's  works  having 
expired  in  the  year  1865  (fifty  years  after  the 
poet's  death),  there  are  now  several  rival  edi- 
tions in  the  course  of  publication.  One 
result  of  this  competition  has  been  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  a  number  of  the  early  poems 
of  Schiller,  which  he  declined  to  republish 
during  his  life,  and  which,  therefore,  have  not 
been  included  in  the  former  editions  of  his 
works.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  poems  are 
both  coarse  and  violent — reflecting,  probably, 
the  period  of  struggle  and  distress  through 
which  their  author  passed — the  critics  are 
now  discussing,  with  a  good  deal  of  temper, 
the  question  whether  any  editor  is  justified 
in  reviving  them,  in  opposition  to  Schiller's 
known  judgment.  There  are  few  authors, 
we  presume,  who  would  not  condemn  such  a 
course,  on  higher  grounds  than  the  mere 
technical  right. 

Some  one  has  also  discovered  that  Schiller's 
**Song  of  the  Bell"  was  anticipated  by  a 
clergyman  named  Geisel,  who  lived  in  Alsatia 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  The 
poem  of  the  latter,  however,  is  called  **  Anti- 
mony," and  there  are  only  some  ten  or  twelve 
lines  in  it  which  have  any  resemblance  to 
SdiiUer's  celebrated  poem. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Baron  van  der  Deoken's 
Travels  in  Eastern  Africa"  has  at  last  appear- 
ed, five  years  after  the  death  of  the  heroic 
explorer,  who,  after  climbing  half-way  up  the 
peak  of  Kilimadi^jaro,  and  spending  $200,000 
of  his  private  property  in  the  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate further,  died  while  still  gallantly  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  his  undertaking. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  in  London, 
a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Henry  IV. 
brought  £66 ;  Cromwell  to  his  son  Richard, 
£46 ;  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  £90 ;  Martin 
Luther  £?2-12«;  five  Imes  in  the  handwriting 
of  Michael  Angelo,  £15;  Andrew  Marvell 
£16;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  £22;  Pope,  £12; 
Dean  Swift  £81 ;  Voltaire,  £10  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Rubens,  each  £16-1 6^.  The 
total  amount  yielded  by  the  sale  was  £2,817. 


'*  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage, 
1617—28 :  a  Chapter  of  English  History,  by 
S.  R.  Gardiner,"  is  a  ponderous  work  of  a 
thousand  pages,  750  of  which  are  prefatory, 
while  the  remaining  250  contain  nothing  of 
interest  which  was  not  already  known.  There 
must  be  a  special  class  of  readers  for  such 
long-winded  episodes,  one  would  suppose,  ^r 
they  would  not  be  written ;  but  ordinary  lives 
are  too  short  for  such  "  chapters." 

Williams  &  Norgate  (London)  have  just 
published  **The  Homilies  of  Aphraates,  the 
Persian  Sage.  Edited  from  Syriac  Manu- 
scripts of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries,  in  the 
British  Museum,"  transkted  by  Dr.  W. 
Wright;  and  "Ancient  Syriac  Documents, 
rehitive  to  the  Eariiest  Establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  Neighbouring 
Countries,  from  the  year  after  Our  Lord's 
Ascension  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
Century.  Discovered,  Edited  and  Translat- 
ed by  W.  Cureton,  D.  D.  Canon  of  West- 
minster." 

Among  the  Utte  publications  in  London  is : 
**  Salts  and  Senna.  A  Cathartic  in  Seven 
Doses :  Moral,  Literary,  Educational,  Dramat- 
ic, Political,  Religious,  Theological  With  a 
Prescription." 

*' Daniel  Defoe:  His  Life  and  Recently- 
Discovered  Writings;  extending  from  17 16 to 
1729,  by  William  Lee."  has  been  published, 
by  Hotten,  London.  The  biography  has  ratber 
the  character  of  a  eulogy;  but  the  newly-<fis- 
oovered  writings,  consisting  of  letters,  stones 
and  paragraphs  of  news,  are  illustrative  both 
of  the  author  and  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written. 

Xavier  Marmier  has  published  (Hachettc, 
Paris) :  "  Ze$  Voyages  de  Nik  d  la  reeh^relu 
de  PldSai:^  The  hero  of  the  work  is  a  Swede, 
whose  search  for  the  Ideal  is  the  thread  upon 
which  are  strung  sketches  of  Grermany,  Hol- 
land and  France.  The  €^erman  critics,  how- 
ever, declare  that  M.  Marmier  has  simply 
repeated  his  own  impressions  of  travel,  re- 
ceived thirty  years  ago,  and  ignoies  all  that 
has  occurred  since  1848. 

Among  the  recent  French  publications  we 
notice :  **  Jtesvmi  des  Exj)Srienee$  Hydrau- 
Uques  ixhuties  par  le  Gouvememeni  AnUri" 
cain  8ur  U  MitsUsippiV  by  Fourni^ ;  and  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  very  popular  in  this  coun- 
try: **  A  Practical  Guide,  in  order  to  travel 
without  accidents,"  by  Raymond  Balau. 
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A  noUUe  feature  of  the  French  balletiDs 
■  the  number  of  political  and  religious  books 
ud  pamphlets — general!  j  of  a  liberal  cfaarao- 
tei^wbich  are  now  published. 

IL  Joachim  M^nant's  "Assyrian  Gram- 
mar" has  been  published  by  the  Imperial 
P^ess  in  Paris.  It  comprises  all  the  previous 
researches  of  Rawlinson,  Hinks,  De  Saulcy 
and  Oppert,  and  represents  the  sum  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters. The  inyestigation  of  the  ancient  As- 
lyrian  hinguage  has  proceeded  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  the  day  is  not  far' distant 
wlieo  all  the  marreUously-preserved  tablets 
of  Ninereh  and  Eouyui\jik  shall  give  up  their 
secrets.  M.  M^nant,  who  Hves  in  Havre, 
Tjita  Pars  every  week,  to  teach,  publicly  and 
gratoitously,  the  method  of  deciphering  the 
ametform  inscriptions. 

An  interesting  work,  which  might  be  call' 
ed  an  ethnological  inonograph,  is  Dr.  Ber- 
tram's "  Wagien^^  published  in  Dorpat.  As 
a  complete  and  picturesque  description  of 
Esthonia  and  its  people,  it  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribntbn  to  our  knowledge  of  the  remnants 
of  earlier  r«oes  which  still  exist  on  the  shores 
ofth^B^itic. 


The  now  excavations  at  Herculaneum  have 
at  last  been  undertaken,  and  we  may  soon 
expect  a  report  of  discoveries.  Among  the 
ktest  treasures  unearthed  at  Pompeii,  are 
btsts  of  Pompey  and  Brutus,  of  the  marble 
of  Mount  Athos.  Both  belong  to  the  best 
period  of  Roman  art 

A  new  marble  for  sculpture  has  been  dis- 
eoTered  at  Loas,  in  Austria.  It  resembles 
that  of  Paros,  hit  with  a  somewhat  coarser 
grain,  and  has  a  slight  golden  tint,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  cold  whiteness  of  the  Carrara 
and  Serravezza  marbles. 

Kaulbach  has  completed  a  drawing,  which 
is  to  be  photographically  multiplied.  The 
sobjeet  is  the  old  Minnesinger,  Walther  von 
dcr  Yogelweide's  love-song:  "Under  the 
linden." 

The  Parisians  of  wealth  and  taste  have  in- 
vented a  new  method  of  speculation.  A  gen- 
tleman collects  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  dis- 
tinguished artists,  throws  It  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, has  it  widely  noticed  by  the  art-critics  of 
the  Press,  and  then— «eUs  it  at  auction.    The 


last  two  or  three  ventures  in  this  line  having 
been  remarkably  successf\i1,  the  trick  is  sure 
to  be  imitated.  The  artists,  however,  have 
no  otjection  to  it 

The  work  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is 
progressing  with  unusual  activity.  The 
southern  portal  (at  the  end  of  the  transept) 
is  at  last  completed,  and  all  its  112  statues 
(88  of  which  are  of  life  size)  in  their  places. 
The  southernmost  of  the  main  towers  is  now 
to  be  commenced,  so  soon  as  the  damaged 
masonry  has  been  sufficiently  removed  to 
afford  a  safe  basis  for  the  new  work. 

A  colossal  monument,  from  the  design  of 
the  Danish  sculptor  Jerichau,  is  to  be  erected 
to  Oersted,  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
Copenhagen.  The  statue  of  the  pliilosopher 
will  be  erected  on  a  triangular  pedestal,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  three  allegorical  statues, 
the  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  new  picture — "A 
Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-Eagles" — at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  critics  to  be  one  of 
his  very  finest  works.  Mr.  Watts'  "  Una"  is 
also  highly  praised. 


SCIENCl,  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

The  latest  news  from  Kari  Manch,  the  Ger- 
man explorer  in  South  Africa,  are  from  the 
29th  of  November,  1868,  at  which  date  he 
was  in  the  kingdcmi  of  Mosilikatse,  on  the 
Zambese  River,  after  having  passed  through 
a  region  not  before  visited  by  Europeans.  His 
intention  was  to  continue  his  journey  north- 
ward to  the  Equator,  or  as  far  as  possible  in 
that  direction. 

The  Sirocco  (south-west  wind)  at  Naplee, 
in  March  last,  was  aocoropanied  with  a  rain 
of  fine  red  dust,  which,  upon  dose  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  the  sand  of  the  African 
Sahara. 

The  Ausland  is  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  **  The  Influence  of  the  Physical  Forma- 
tion of  Countries  upon  Human  Character,"  the 
bst  of  which  is  entitled  :  *'  The  Zone  of  the 
Founders  of  Religions."  The  author,  Oscar 
Peschel,  is  a  follower  of  Buckle,  but  like  all 
followers,  goes  far  beyond  his  master. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  has  undertaken  an 
exploration  of  the  Gazelle  River — the  western 
branch  of  the  White  Nile— and  the  Equatorial 
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regions  of  Central  AMca,  had  reached  F^- 
ohoda,  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  on  the  Ist  of  February. 
He  was  still  in  excellent  health,  and  had  al- 
ready made  a  yaloable  collection  of  botanical 
specimens. 


Dr.  Hermann  Oredner,  a  German  geologist 
who  has  been  residing  for  some  years  in  the 
Uxuted  States,  oontribotes  a  very  interestfaig 
paper  on  the  Beaver  and  the  changes  which 
it  produces  in  the  topography  of  its  haunts, 
to  Peteimann's  Oeoffrmpkutht  MiUhmhingtr, 


UTERATUBE— AT  HOME. 


Thx  most  significant  books  of  the  period 
are  those  which  express  the  triumph  muikind 
is  achieving  over  ph  jsicial  nature,  a^d  record 
the  swift  progress  of  sdeutific  investigation. 
A  work  of  this  chiss,  Dr.  Charles  Frxdxrick 
WiNSLOw's  philosophical  treatise  upon  Force 
and  Nature^  has  been  published  by  J.  B. 
lippincott  k  Co.,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from 
the  plates  of  the  English  edition. 

Dr.  Wmslow  has  long  been  known  as  a  re- 
markably original  theorist,  and  a  most  uutir- 
ing  observer  of  natural  phenomena  in  many 
different  regions  of  the  globe.  He  has  enjoy- 
ed the  friendship  of  Liebig,  Faraday,  the 
elder  and  younger  Bond,  and  other  distin- 
guished savans  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  the  course  of  bb  studies  has  made  extend- 
ed journeys  of  personal  investigation,  with 
something  of  the  ardor  which  inspired  Hum- 
boldt's adventurous  campaigns.  The  present 
work  embodies  the  general  result  of  the 
author's  observations  and  thoughts. 

The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces 
already  is  practically  applied  in  the  me- 
chanical and  chemical  utilities ;  but  our  fore- 
most investigators — a  class  as  noticeable  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  were  the  dramatists 
or  navigators  in  the  seventeenth, — are  pro- 
ceeding from  that  startling  discovery,  from 
the  mensuration  and  transmutation  of  heat, 
moUon,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  to 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  Force  itself,  and  the 
definition  of  its  relations  to  what  we  know  as 
Matter.  The  Great  First  Cause  is  forever 
inscrutable,  but  an  all-pervading  element 
through  which  "He  works  his  wondrous 
will,"  and  by  which  we  all  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being,  is  now  sought  out  by  these 
explorers.  It  is  the  search  for  the  Absolute, 
auspiciously  recommenced  under  a  new  dis- 
pensation. 

Dr.  Winslow's  treatise  discusses  "  the  radi- 
cal principles  of  Energy,  in  their  relations  to 
Phyfflcal  and  Morphological  Developments." 
An  introductory  essay  declares  that  Newton 
only  formulized  the  law  of  gravitation,  while 
his  followers  have  blindly  supposed  that  he 
claimed  to  have  disodvered  its  cause  or  prin- 


ciple. The  author  next  reviews  the  hints 
of  other  writers  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
bellei^  and  then  proceeds  to  examine,  1. 
The  condition  of  Space  or  vacuum ;  3.  That 
of  Hatter,  or  position  and  material  atoms ; 
8.  The  Consideration  of  Inertia,  Force  and 
Hind.  The  vis  ineriice  is  a  fallacy ;  all  mat- 
ter is  full  of  ever-acUve,  motive  forces,  or 
force,  and  abhors  a  state  of  rest;  4.  Mole- 
cules ;  6.  Molecular  force ;  6.  Union  and  In- 
separability of  Matter  and  Force.  Hereupon 
leaving  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors, 
he  reaches  his  main  theme  and  a  more  origi- 
nal discussion  of  the  nature  and  action  of 
Force.  He  affirms  that  this  consists  of  two 
contending,  yet  equal  and  harmonious  ele- 
ments, Attraction  and  Repulsion,  and  that 
from  the  latter  of  the  two  p«t>ceed  the 
nobler  phenomena  of  motion,  cosmical  revo- 
lution, mechanics,  and  even  the  grow^  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Elaborate  argu- 
ment and  illustrations  of  this  theory  occupy 
two-thirds  of  Dr.  WinsIow*s  volume.  He 
closes  with  a  masterly  exposition  of  Central 
Forces  and  Celestial  Physics.  Ill-health  has 
prevented  him  £rom  wholly  completing  his 
work.  Two  important  and  daring  chapters 
are  yet  to  come.  One  will  treat  of  **  organ- 
ic force  as  a  vital  principle,  under  the  head 
of  OoUoidal  Force^  in  which  the  principles 
heretofore  unfolded  will  be  applied,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  manner  to.  lead  to  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  manner  in  which  the  planet 
has  been  adorned  and  populated."  Another 
is  designed  ^  to  CTibrace  a  treatment  of  the 
Supreme  Energy,  in  which  the  union  of  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  principles  appa- 
rent in  the  world  will  be  presented  from 
purely  natural  and  scientific  points  of  view." 
We  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  simple 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  this  book,  since 
an  intelligent  reader  wiU  perceive  the  impos- 
sibility of  exhibiting  its  arguments  in  an  ex- 
tended form.  The  author's  obvious  fault  is 
a  too  frequent  departure  from  that  modest  yet 
assured  humility  which  is  apparent  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  investigators.  The  an* 
dachy  of  his  claim  to  unfold  the  uttennoet 
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secrets  of  life  tad  growth  eboald  of  itself  eug- 
gwt  a  more  reverent  and  persoasiye  bearing. 
Uis  style  is  freqoently  too  rhetorical  or  pre- 
tentious for  the  uses  of  exact  science,  and  he 
oceapies  too  many  pages  with  reviews  of 
grotmd  which  he  has  prerioosly  gone  over. 
Nor  does  he  dearlj  set  forth  his  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  his  dual  forces  balance  each 
other  without  producing  absolute  stagnation 
and  equipoise.  .  Nevertheless,  we  find  his 
work  to  be  of  a  suggestive  and  highly  absorb- 
ing interest.  While  addressed  to  advanced 
thinkers,  there  is  little  in  it  which  any  scholar, 
informed  of  the  general  rendu  attained  by 
modem  science,  cannot  understand  and  en- 
joy. Among  its  excelleuces  are  a  logical 
sequence  of  argument,  the  rejection  of  mere 
theoretical  specniation,  and  especially  many 
vahiable  statistics  of  cosmical  phenomena, 
mostly  of  the  author's  own  collection  and  tabu- 
lation. Among  these  the  comparative  numera- 
tion of  earthquakes  at  perihelic  and  aphelic 
periods  is  the  novel  and  important  result  of 
unremitting  labor.  A  chapter  upon  crystalli- 
zation is  noticea,ble  for  its  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  writer's  doctrine  of  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  assert  that  few  can 
read  this  treatise  without  an  instinct  that  Dr. 
Winslow's  explorations  are  in  the  right  di- 
reeCion;  and  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  dis- 
covery to  which  the  facts  hitherto  obtained 
by  science  will  seem  but  as  a  misty  twilight 
preceding  the  risen  mom.  To  a  layman  the 
perusal  of  such  a  work  conveys  an  impression 
similar  to  that  produced  by  a  glance  through 
lome  powerful  telescope  at  the  starry  heav- 
ens. Far  from  tending  to  atheism  or  pan- 
theism, it  only  calls  forth  the  thought — ^how 
measureless,  how  rample,  how  multiform,  this 
one  Infinity  1  How  wonderful  are  Thy  works, 
0  Lord  of  Hosts! 


The  prerequisite  for  a  really  valuable  biog- 
raphy—that the  hero  of  the  life  to  be  written 
ihonld  first  have  nobly  lived  it, — ^was  sup- 
pM  beyond  cavil  by  the  imperishable  career 
of  Aodnbon,  the  prince  of  American  ornitho- 
logists. The  Life  of  John  Jama  Auduboti 
is  the  Utle  of  a  beautiful  volume  (from  the 
pfess  of  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son),  which  seems 
to  us  a  fasdnating  and  inspiring  record  of 
hnnmn  g^us.  It  is  composed  largely  of  ex- 
traets  from  Audubon's  own  journal,  kept  by 
him,  either  in  diary  form  or  in  letters  to  his 
dearest  companion,  for  many  years.  The 
pissages  here  given,  edited  by  the  venerable 
widow,  LucT  AcDUBON,  originally  were  placed 
VOL.  IV. — 56 


with  a  London  houso  for  publication,  and 
went  for  further  revision  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buehanan,  who  compiled  from 
them  a  book  containing  about  otie- fifth 
of  the  original  matter. 

Inman's  portrait,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
prefaced  to  this  volume,  of  the  long-haired, 
curve -nosed,  eagle-eyed,  broad -set,  far- 
searchmg  Audubon,  gives  one  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  character  and  bearing  of  that 
grand  old  man.  There  was  something  of  the 
Homeric  type  about  his  eternal  youth  and 
restless  vigor,  his  perfect  sympathy  with  th« 
form  and  being  of  natural  things. 

Now  and  then  a  man  appears,  whose  ten- 
dencies are  fitted  exactly  with  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  Before 
the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  or  a  cen- 
tury after  our  European  civilization  had  trans- 
formed its  original  features,  an  Audubon 
might  bo  a  ne'er-do-weel  and  vagrant, 
neither  understanding  himself  nor  understood 
by  others.  As  it  happened,  he  was  in  the 
world  at  just  the  period  to  gather  and  set 
down  in  lasting  form  the  likenesses  of  birds 
whose  species  are  gradually  and  surely  dying 
out;  and  all  the  chances  of  his  birth,  genius, 
education— even  to  the  little  accomplishments 
given  him  in  childhood  by  French  instruc- 
tors,— adapted  him  to  his  mission  and  enabled 
him  to  complete  it.  How  curious,  that  even 
his  knowledge  of  music  and  dancing  could  not 
have  been  spared,  and  that,  at  the  critical  in- 
ception of  an  endeavor  to  publish  his  immor- 
tal masterwork,  this  son  of  a  French  Com- 
modore obtained  certain  indispensable  funds 
by  ^ving  dancing  lessons  and  leading  the 
step  to  the  music  of  his  own  fiddle  I  When 
other  resources  failed,  his  intrepid  wife  went 
out  as  governess,  while  Audubon  was  teach- 
ing French,  drawing  and  music,  without  pride 
or  sloth,  deeming  nothing  an  abasement  that 
gave  pleasure  to  others  and  set  hira  one  step 
nearer  his  aim. 

The  popular  conception  of  Audubon's  qual- 
ii'es  is  fully  sustained  by  the  record  which  we 
now  receive  from  his  widow's  hands.  During 
the  forty  years  of  hts  wanderings,  in  which 
he  took  small  thought  for  the  morrow,  and 
put  little  money  in  his  scrip,  his  admirable 
wife  was  devoted  to  him  present  or  absent, 
belieying  in  his  genius  and  constantly  press- 
ing him  on  to  its  best  development.  ^And 
what  changes  more  romantic  than  those  which 
Audubon  experienced — at  times  almost  desti- 
tute in  the  rude  frontier  and  river  towns, 
leaving  them  at  intervals  upon  his  solitary 
campaigns  in  the  vast  American  wildernesses, 
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-and,  aflerward,  asif  bj  magic,  the  world-re- 
nowned naturalist,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, the  friend  of  Scott  and  Cuvier  and  Irv- 
ing, tb^  honored  of  wise  men  and  princes  I 
Now,  pushing  through  a  magnificent  publica- 
tion, which  he  commenced  without  a  penny 
and  completed  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds;  again,  returning  to  the  woods  he 
loved  so  keenly,  and  gathering  new  ^trophies 
in  pathless  regions  where  he  needed  neither 
chart  nor  guide. 

His  own  writings  show  him  as  he  was; 
large,  cheery,  audacious,  full  of  simple  exulta- 
tion over  his  progress,  confident  of  his  own 
powers  and  mission,  yet  with  little  vanity,  nor 
injured  by  his  final  success,  first  of  all,  and 
ever,  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  natural  life, 
lie  seems  to  have  always  distinguished  the 
true  from  the  artificial ;  and,  with  the  feeling 
of  other  lusty  spirits  who  have  been  much 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  was  constantly  im- 
pelled to  return  to  it  by  abhorrence  of  the 
sordid  ways  of  men.  Although  a  living  exam- 
ple of  what  one,  who  is  not  thoroughly 
schooled  in  art,  can  accomplish  by  durect 
study  of  natural  objects,  none  listened  with 
more  reverence  at  the  feet  of  such  a  mas- 
ter as  Lawrence.  Upon  the  failing  of  his 
strength  he  sought  a  quiet  restmg-place  under 
the  shadows  of  American  elms  and  oaks,  and 
there  lived  a  few  remaining  years  in  shnplicity 
and  repose.  Here  he  ended  a  life  that  wholly 
trusted  to  its  instincts;  and  well  it  might, 
for  these  were  always  noble  and  heroic.  He 
was  a  type  of  manhood  in  its  most  aspiring 
and  self-reliant  guise. 

A  vivid  idea  of  the  recent  condition  of  Ire- 
land under  the  church-rate  and  landed-tenure 
system,  is  obtamed  from  the  RealUiet  of 
Irish  lAfe^  by  W.  Stkuart  Trench, — a  re- 
print of  which  is  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers  as  the  fifth  number  of  their  **  Handy 
Volume  Series."  The  author  is  a  kinsman  of 
Dean  Trench,  and  worthily  bears  the  family 
name.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Ck)llege, 
Dublin  University,  and  his  opening  sketches 
give  a  spirited  description  of  episodes  in 
Irish  school  and  college  life. 

Upon  receiving  "his  degree,  Mr.  Trench  re- 
solved to  adopt,  as  a  calling,  the  agency  of 
estates  in  Ireland  owned  by  non-readents, 
and  zealously  informed  himself  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  impoverished  and  dangerous 
properties.  Of  course,  the  management  of 
of  the  tenant  peasantry,  goaded  by  years  of 
neglect  and  oppression,  was  the  main  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.    Our  author,  by  mingled 


kindness,  firmness  and  intrepidity,  was  more 
Buooessful  than  stewards  of  the  ordinary  class. 
Placed  in  charge  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  and 
Lord  Bath's  tenantiies,  he  converted  rebel- 
lious, non-paying  sections,  into  orderly  and 
remunerative  estates.  A  shipment  of  the 
more  intractable  tenants  to  America  was  an 
important  feature  of  his  system.  Mr. 
Trench's  book  is  full  of  the  romance,  the  sun- 
shme  and  the  shadow  of  Irish  peasant  life. 
He  well  may  say,  in  his  preface : , "  From 
youth  to  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old 
age,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  surrounded  by 
a  kind  of  poetic  turbulence  and  almost  ro- 
mantic  violence,  which  I  believe  could  scarce- 
ly belong  to  real  life  in  any  other  country  in 
the  worid." 

Though  we  trust  that  the  state  of  things 
here  described  is  largely  of  the  past,  yet  one 
can  gather  from  this  narrative  that  further  re- 
forms must  be  consummated  before  the  Eme- 
rald Isle  can  become  a  happy  home  for  **  the 
finest  peasantry  in  the  world."  The  book  In 
some  respects  is  exciting  as  a  novel,  and  few 
will  commence  it  without  reading  to  the  end. 

The  earnest  and  thoughtful  Irish  poet, 
AoBRKT  Db  Verb,  whose  "  May  Carols,"  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  first  introduced  him 
to  American  readers,  has  the  afiection  of  all 
who  appreciate  careful  finish,  delicate  con- 
ception, and  pure  religious  feeling,  in  l3rrical 
song.  A  more  extensive  selection  from  hi& 
works,  entitled  Iriih  Odes  and  other  Poems, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society  in  a  very  beautiful  volume.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  Aubrey  de  Vcrc's 
poetry  are  "  sweetness  and  light."  He  pos- 
sesses a  sensitively  aesthetic  and  moral  dispo- 
tion,  exhibiting  a  fine  type  of  the  roroantio 
CelUc  nature,  exalted  by  ctilture  and  pious 
faith.  A  close  study  of  Wordsworth  is  ap- 
parent in  the  thought  and  method  both  of  hia 
descriptive  and  religious  verse.  He  often  falls 
into  long  and  somewhat  tedious  didacticism ; 
but  again,  in  some  lyric  or  sonnet,  we  find 
grace  and  delicate  beauty ;  though  never  the 
strength  of  "Tintem  Abbey"  or  the  subtle 
perfection  of  the  Sonnets  "  By  the  Seashore,'* 
and  "  Upon  Westminister  Bridge." 

Like  his  predecessors  of  the  Lake  School, 
Mr.  De  Vere  has  written  a  preface  to  his 
poetry.  He  gracefully  recommends  himself 
to  his  new  audience,  and  especially  to  the 
Irish  in  America,  and  then  utters  a  protest 
agamst  the  sensational  and  spasmodic  ten- 
dencies of  the  contemporary  schooL  As  a 
poet,  all  of  whose  yearnings,  if  not  of  the  high- 
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est  genioB,  are  toward  what8oev>er  things  are 
pare  and  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  Au- 
brey de  Vere  will  gain  many  sympathetic 
readers  upon  these  western  shores. 

Mr.  Calvik  N.  Otis,  architect,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  Essays,  tastefully  published 
by  6.  P.  Puinmm  &  Son,  upon  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Scured  and  Constructive  Art 
The  scope  and  mission  of  this  book  show  that 
its  aachor  aims  at  somethmg  higher  than  the 
mere  corpus  cnrtis^  pursuing  his  theme  to  its 
spiriuial  meaning  with  the  zeal  of  a  philosoph- 
ical thinker.  He  declares  Architecture  to 
be  a  geniune  out-growth  of  the  nature  and  as- 
phutions  of  mankind,  embodying  the  ideal 
sentiment  of  each  suoeessive  age;  that  the 
religious  element  of  our  nature  rules  supreme, 
and  finds  outward  expression  in  symbolic 
ibrais  of  art;  that  these  vary  in  nobleness 
with  the  lesser  or  higher  forms  of  religious 
pragress ;  that  art  can  only  be  spontaneous 
and  original  through  the  favorable  sentiment 
and  eonditions  of  the  people  from  whom  it 
eounates.  In  this  spirit  he  criticises  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  from  the  rude  Egyptian  mate- 
rialism to  the  joyous  ideal  of  the  Greeks,  the 
sensoal  power  of  the  Romans,  and  so  through 
the  traasitional  confusion  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian School,  to  the  final  perfection  of  the 
pointed  or  **  Christian"  st^le, — the  symbolic 
ezpressioa  of  the  latest  Latin  Church.  Pass- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  he  explains  our  failure  hitherto  to  de- 
vel(^  an  origiaal  style  of  architecture.  While 
unsatisfied  with  the  methods  of  the  present, 
he  does  not  despair  of  .'be  future,  but  awaits 
the  era  of  a  new  and  specific  growth. 

Mr.  Otis  has  written  a  catholic  and  sincere 
treadse,  conceived  in  a  truly  reverent  spirit. 
Though  we  agree  with  him  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  field  of  study,  we  do  not  con- 
oder  it  altogether  unexplored.  Perhaps  no 
woric  of  precisely  similar  oonstmetion  has  ap* 
peared,  yet  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
general  idea  of  this  volume.  His  mode  of 
eritieism  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  M. 
Tame,  yet  he  is  no  copyist,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  such  books  as  this  is  an  encouraging 
■ymptom  of  the  radical  and  searching  pur- 
pose of  our  Ute  American  thought. 


Por  the  republication  of  Herbxht  Srn- 
CKK^s  grand  System  of  Philosophy  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  friend 
tod  American  editor.  Professor  £.  T.  Tou- 
Bians,  and  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  k  Co.    The  earHer  divisions  of  this 


great  work  were,  it  will  be  remembered, 
"First  Principles,**  and  "The  Principles  of 
Biology.*'  From  the  publishers  we  now  re- 
ceive The  Principles  of  Psychology ^  Part  J: 
The  Data  of  Psychology — a  volume  in  pam- 
phlet form,  opening  the  third  division  of  the 
series.  The  author  first  treats  upon  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, and  then  proceeds  to  that  which,  in 
the  Spencerian  system  of  nomenclature,  is 
termed  .fistho-Physiology,  t,  c,  tlio  study 
of  nervous  phenomena  as  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  A  chapter  follows  upon  the 
Scope  of  Psychology,  and  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  main  topic  of  this  division. 
We  content  ourselves  with  merely  announc- 
ing the  new  volume,  since  every  student  of 
Spencer,  who  has  followed  him  thus  far,  will 
at  once  make  himself  master  of  this  store  of 
scienti6c  knowledge,  subordinated  to  the  phi* 
losophical  system,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  potential  phenomena  of  the 
modem  era.' 


The  "Musical  Library**  of  Leypoldt  & 
Holt  has  been  extended  by  their  reprint  of 
Madame  Elise  Polko*8  Reminiscences  of  Fs' 
lix  Mendehsohn-Bariholdy,  A  Social  and 
Artistic  Biography,  This  book  forms  an 
interesting  appendix  to  the  "  Life  of  Men- 
delssohn,*' and  the  "Letters,**  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  so  many  who  enjoy 
musical  literature  and  the  records  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  eminent  of  artist-lives. 
Madame  Polko  writes,  as  she  herself  con- 
fesses, in  an  enthusiastic  and  con  amore  style ; 
but  her  personal  recollections  of  the  compos- 
er are  noteworthy,  and  many  delightful  glimp- 
ses of  the  incomparable  music-life  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin — at  its  most  auspicious  period — 
are  given  in  her  work.  The  appendix  consists 
of  some  of  Mendelssohn*s  letters  to  English 
correspondents,  and  hitherto  out  of  print. 


Edwaro  E.  Hale,  author  of  "The  Man 
without  a  Country,**  has  taken  a  specific  place 
in  our  literature  of  the  day,  by  his  culture, 
qnaint  humor,  and  delieate  side-touches  upon 
things  past  and  present  The  latter  are  so 
clever  and  facile  as  often  to  escape  the  hur- 
ried reader.  Few  writers  more  readily  wear 
beneath  a  surface-story  an  inner  meaning. 
Mr.  Hale*s  sketches  must  be  read  with  the 
Derviflh*s  ointment  upon  one*s  eyes.  The 
Ingham  Papers,  from  the  press  of  Fields, 
Osgood,  k  Co.,  amply  illustrate  this  remark. 
Some  of  them  show  the  author  at  his  best, 
and  others,  to  our  thinking,  at  his  worst;  but  . 
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all  are  the  craft  of  a  most  origiDal  hand,  from 
which  we  hope  yet  to  receive  a  sustained  pro- 
duction,  that  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to 
these  early  studies  which  Hawthome^s  **  Scar> 
let  Letter*'  bears  to  the  *'  Twice-told  Tales.*' 


Although  deeply  impressed  with  the  defec- 
tive  and  irrational  character  of  our  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  assured  that  a  wiser  generation 
will  effect  radical  changes  in  the  management 
of  criminal  offenders,  we  are  not  so  informed 
with  regard  to  the  actual  working  of  thd  pres- 
ent system,  as  to  pronounce  dedsiTely  upon 
Mrs.  Gabolinb  H.  Woods'  report  of  her  ex- 
perience as  undor-matroo  of  a  large  peniten- 
tiary. Women  in  Friaon  is  the  title  of  her 
book,  which  is  published  by  Hurd  &  Hougli- 
ton.  Readhig  it  through  with  painful  and 
sustained  interest,  we  have  not  £ailed  to  see 
that  the  author  has  written  from  motives 
which  command  unusual  regard.  She  took 
up  her  occupation  in  a  missionary  spirit,  and 
for  months  filled  a  post  in  whicif  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  keeper  or  prisoner  is  the  more 
to  be  commiserated — only  leaving  it  when 
utterly  broken  down  with  labor,  and  sick  at 
heart  over  the  abuses  and  horrors  of  the  in- 
stitution. Her  narrative  carries  us  through 
the  penitentiary  routine,  in  all  its  petty  and 
repulsive  details.  If  Mrs.  Woods*  statements 
are  not  colored  by  prejudice,  or  aversion  of 
those  with  whom  she  was  associated  in  office, 
they  are  worthy  the  immediate  attention  of 
all  legislative  bodies  and  executive  officers 
having  penitentiaries  under  their  control. 


Books  relating  to  those  subjects  which,  un- 
der the  general  head  of  *^  The  Woman  Ques- 
tion," are  now  obtamingsuch  wide  discussion, 
become  so  frequent  as  to  fiD  a  department  by 
themselves.  ViROiiriA  Pxnmy  brings  out, 
through  Claxton,  Remsen  k  Haffelfinger,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  well-meaning,  but  vague  and 
desultory  work,  entitled  Think  and  Act.  It 
is  about  what  it  claims  to  be — **  A  Series  of 
Articles  pertaining  to  Men  and  Women,  Work 
and  Wages" — and  its  special  topic  is  the  need 
of  more  varied  occupations  for  women  and  a 
coosideraHon  of  what  these  should  be.  The 
author,  however,  has  contrived  to  fill  too 
many  pnges  with  her  loosely-written  newspa- 
per articles.  Tbey  (Contain  little  practical  in- 
formation, and  a  deal  of  '*  thoughts  accumu- 
lated" but  neither  systematized  nor  definite- 
ly conceived.  —  The  True  Wbman^  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton  (Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton), comes  to  us  from  Lee  k  Shepard,  and 
is  a  narrow  and  dogmatic  series  of  discourses 


by  a  pastor  who  regards  the  Woman  Question 
precisely  as  Slavery  was  regarded  in  the  dis 
courses  of  those  old-time  clergymen  who  took 
'*  Cursed  be  Canaan"  for  their  text  Mr  Ful- 
ton's conclusion — that  women  should  stay  at 
home  and  not  vote — ^may  or  may  not  be  right ; 
but  his  **  scriptural  argument,"  that  the  **  ef- 
fort to  secvre  the  ballot  for  woman  fonnd  its 
origin  m  infidelity  to  the  Word  of  God" — 
this  argument,  we  say,  is  unmitigated  bigotry, 
and  will  meet  with  nothing  better  than  con- 
tempt from  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible 
was  made  for  Man  and  not  Man  for  the  Bible. 

From  the  press  of  Lee  k  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, we  have  a  constant  yield  of  juvenile  lit- 
entiurc,  always  of  a  popular,  and  o'ten  of  an 
excellent,  quality.  The  reprint  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  Alice*8  Adveniuret  in  Wondtr- 
land,  with  the  quaint  and  characteristic  il- 
lustrations  by  John  Teoniel,  certainly  ranks 
in  the  latter  category,  and  will  gain  the  rapt 
attention  of  ten-year-old  misses.  They  have 
some  key  to  unlock  the  nonsense  of  its  text, 
which  wiser  hands  have  lost ;  but  the  pictures 
commend  themselves  alike  to  old  and  youn^;. 
— ^Boys  will  take  more  kindly  to  Tfu  Gen- 
eral; or  2\oelve  Nights  in  the  Hunter* 9  Camp, 
This  is  a  true  story,  written  by  William 
Barrows,  of  the  adventurous  care»  of  his 
brother  Willard,  who  was  a  repfeseniative 
pioneer  in  the  fetr  West.  **  The  General  ^  was 
bom  in  New  England,  and  after  the  tradition- 
al experience  of  school  teaching,  became  a 
surveyor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  witness- 
ed for  many  years  the  advance  of  civilization 
along  our  Western  borders.  The  narrative 
of  his  life  is  here  given  in  twelve  stories  of 
forest  and  border  adventure,  told  around  tbe 
hunters'  camp-fire.  Lee  k  Shepard  also 
publish  Salt  Water  Dick^  one  of  the  **  Help. 
ing  Hand  Series,"  by  Mat  MANirsRiKe; 
and  Dolly  Dimple  at  School,  by  Sophib  Hat, 
another  of  the  '*  Little  Prudy  Stories." — ^The 
second  part  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  domestic 
study,  LittU  Women  ;  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and 
Mag,  is  issued  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 
Miss  Alcott's  work  is  always  that  of  a  thought- 
ful and  cultured  woman,  and  shows  delicate 
feeling  and  taste.  There  is,  perhi^M,  a 
slight  dullness,  or  lack  of  interesting  action, 
in  the  progress  of  the  present  tale. — ^D.  Ap- 
pleton  k  Co.,  reprint  Tommy  Try,  and  what 
lie  did  in  Science,  a  juvenile-scientific  story- 
book, by  Chas.  D.  G.  Kapixr.  This  is  profuse- 
ly illustrated  with  pictures  of  natural  objects, 
chemical  experiments,  etc.,  and  appears  to  be 
a  kind  of  autobiography,  recounting  the  haps 
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tod  mishaps  of  the  author  in  £umliariziDg 
bimseir,  while  a  boy,  with  the  wonders  of 
scientific  lore. 

Hard  k  Houghton  now  complete  their  ad- 
mirable **  Globe  Edition,"  of  Charles  Dick- 
ess*  Works,  with  a  final  Tolume,  containing 
The  Unammercial  TravtUer^  MoMier  Hitm- 
fhri^M  Clock,  (a  noteworthy  republication,) 
and  the  New  Chriaimas  8  oritt.  The  series 
ii  closed  bj  a  general  Index  to  the  characters 
throughout  the  novels,  and  with  a  list  of  the 
anthor^s  sayings  which  have  become  proverb- 
ial—Of the  *'  Globe  Edition"  of  the  British 
Poets,  brought  out  so  cheaply  and  usefully  by 
D.  Applcton  k  Co.,  we  receive  in  separate 
Tolomes  the  works  of  John  Drtdkn,  Gioegb 
Herbert,  and  Edmund  Spenser. — Many  who 
have  read  a  little  tmct,  in  verse,  entitled 
No  Sect*  in  Heaven,  have  been  amused  with 
the  qoaintnesd  of  its  jingle  and  pleased  with 
its  liberal  intent^  The  author,  it  seems,  is 
Mrs.  E.  H.  J.  Cleveland,  and  a  pretty  vol- 
ume, eontaining  this  and  other  of  her  verses,  is 
now  published  by  Clark  k  Ma3mard.  /u/t- 
tUe;  or,  Kow  and  Forever,  is  a  semi-religious 
novel  by  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie,  author  of 
several  former  stories  of  home-life.  We  re- 
ceive it  from  Lee  k  Shepard,  Boston. 

Evidence  that  American  farming  no  longer 
is  foDowed  upon  the  principle  of  exhausting 
the  soil  in  one  spot,  and  then  seeking  **  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  for  a  repetition  of 
the  process,  is  given  by  the  large  number  of 
agricultural  works  produced  for  our  eager 
and  intelligent  modern  fkmiers.  Orange 
Jadd  k  Co.,  supply  a  notable  portion  of  the 
demand.  This  month  we  receive  their  edi- 
tion of  the  New  American  Farm  .SooA:,  origin- 
afly  by  R.  L,  Allen,  now  revised  and  en- 
hu^  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  The  merits  of 
this  work  have  been  established  by  the  success 
of  23  years,  and  its  sale  will  be  larger  than 
ever  in  this  improved  form. — Another  stand- 
ard work  is  Ptartona  on  the  Rote,  which  like- 
vise  has  stood  the  test  of  a  score  of  years, 
and  of  which  the  new  edition  has  been 
Aoroughly  revised  by  its  author,  Samuel  B. 
PiBsoNS. — Orange    Judd  k  Co.    also  have 


brought  out  a  hand-book  of  Farm  Imple- 
menu  and  Machinery  now  used  in  Agricul- 
ture, the  Htle  of  which  sufficiently  iodieates 
the  scope  and  value  of  the  work :  "Farm  Im- 
plements and  Farm  Machinery,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  dieir  Construction  and  Use;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws 
of  Motion  and  Force  as  appliixl  on  the  Farm." 
With  287  illustrations.    By  John  J.  Thomas. 

Prof.  Chas.  J.  White,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  has  prepared  a  very 
careful  treatise,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges,  entitled  The  FlemetiU  of  Theoretical 
and  Descriptive  Aetronomij,  It  is  well  illus- 
trated with  pktes  and  stalls  lical  tables,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  period  of  astro- 
nomical discovery.  Published  by  Claxton, 
Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia. 

Firet  Stepa  in  German,  by  M.  Th.  Preu, 
8vo.,  Oakley,  Mason  k  Co.,  N.  T.  The  plan 
of  this  work  seems  a  very  sensible  one. 
Rightly  appreciating  the  weariness  of  the 
student  condemned  to  dweU  for  weeks  upon 
^*  the  golden  candlesticks  of  my  brother,"  or 
**  the  beautiful  thimbles  of  my  aunt,"  the  au- 
thor has  endeavored  to  give  simple  passages 
of  German  prose  and  poetry,  as  the  basis  of 
the  lessons.  These  extracts  are  to  be  copied, 
in  German  script  of  course,  to  be  parsed,  to 
be  translated,  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  to 
be  made  into  as  many  other  sentences  as  the 
pupil  can  contrive ;  thus  combining  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  "  Mastery"  system  with  that 
of  the  older  methods.  With  each  lesson,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage is  taught,  and  great  pains  seem  to  liave 
been  taken  to  make  the  plan  of  teaching  as 
thorough  as  possible.  The  book  seems  to 
supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  of 
an  elemeutary  method  which  should  be  mi- 
nute without  being  tiresome,  and  simple  with- 
out being  puerile ;  and  we  doubt  not  many 
a  beginner  will  rejoice  at  being  freed  from 
the  everlasting  repetitions  of  the  OUendorfian 
systems,  to  be  led  so  pleasantly  up  the  steeps 
(for  they  are  steeps)  of  the  Crerman  language. 
This  book  is  worthy  of  special  regard,  and 
we  think  it  is  bound  to  be  a  positive  success. 
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Miss  Rati  Fixld's  plea  for  the  right  of 
women  to  addresa  the  public  from  the  plat- 
fonn  of  the  Lyceum,  probably  owed  a  good 
deal  of  whatever  force  it  had  to  the  very  at- 
tractive way  in  which  it  was  presented.  In 
ftict,  for  doing  what  Miss  Field  did,  there  was 
no  argument  necessary.  For  a  lady  who 
may  still  be  called  young,  and  who  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  attractive,  with  lady-like,  if 
a  little  formal,  manners,  and  not  unbecom- 
ingly dressed,  to  present  herself  before  an 
audience  of  cultivated  people,  and  read  a 
well-written  essay  in  a  pleasant  voice,  cer- 
tainly  needs  no  excuse.  Miss  Field  might 
read  any  paper  she  may  happen  to  have  in 
her  portfolio,  and  provided  it  be  written  as 
well  as  this  one,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
under  the  same  conditions  of  dress,  of  par- 
lor-manners, of  flowers,  lights  and  an  elegant 
audience,  it  would  go  off  exceedingly  well. 
But,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  argue  from  the 
success  of  this  slightly-written,  graceful, 
essay,  that  Miss  Field  has  struck  a  blow 
for  the  right  of  every  woman  to  appear  on 
the  lecture  platform,  and  say  whatever  is  in 
her,  in  the  way  that  suits  her.  Robes  loosely 
flowing,  hair  as  free,  flowers,  lights,  and 
well-bred  company  listening  to  a  moderate 
well-bred  statement  are  one  thing.  A  cos- 
tume fashioned  on  idiosyncracies  and  bad 
taste ;  consisting,  when  at  its  worst,  of  bag- 
gy trowsers  and  slinky  petticoats,  and  at  its 
best,  of  a  tamely  made  black  silk  frock  and 
a  lasso  of  gold  watch-chain;  this,  with 
crude  doctrines  launched  angrily  forth  in 
monstrous  little  voices,  are  quite  another. 
People  will  like  the  one  speaker,  pet  her, 
praise  her,  pay  her  extravagant  and  ill-judged 
compliments,  and  call  her  by  her  first  name,  in 
the  newspapers  and  out  of  them.  But,  the 
second,  they  will  snub  and  sneer  at ;  and  no 
matter  what  she  may  say,  however  sensible  or 
logical  it  may  be,  or  however  clearly  put,  they 
will  write  about  it,  as  we  have  rudely  writ- 
ten, above.  The  first  woman  they  like  to 
look  at,  the  second  they  don*t. 

As  for  the  matter  of  Miss  Field's  essay,  it 
was  very  light  reading.  She  asserted  what 
nobody,  that  ever  we  heard  of,  has  denied, 
except,  perhaps,  St.  Paul,  and  we  doubt  if, 
outside  of  certain  churches,  and  when  deal- 
ing with  certain  sectarian  dogmas,  St.  Paul's 


authority  would  weigh  much,  either  for  or 
agamst,  any  doctrine.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
her  make  her  man  of  straw,  just  as,  we  dare 
say,  it  would  be  pretty  to  see  her  play  on  the 
piano,  or  make  a  nosegay,  or  a  pudding ;  but, 
'twas  a  man  of  straw,  after  aU,  that  she  so 
gracefully  overthrew.  For  what  she  did  the 
other  evening,  at  the  little  theatre  of  the  UnioD 
League,  was  nothing  more  than  might  have 
been  don6  in  any  dty  of  Western  Europe  at 
any  time  within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 


As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  seen  in 
one  generation,  trayelingby  rail  invented,  and 
the  telegraph  bom  and  brought  to  perfection, 
bridging  the  continent,  and  the  ocean,  nod 
electrotypy,  and  chromo-lithography,  and 
ludfer  -  matches,  and  photc^graphy,  and 
sewing  machines  introduced,  and  Rach^ 
and  Jenny  Lind,  and  Emerson,  and  Haw- 
thorne, and  Abraham  Lincoln ;  beside^  Japan 
opened,  and  Slavery  abolished,  and  Spun 
redeemed, — as  if  all  these  were  not  enough 
of  a  feast  for  the  generation  ndw  in  middle 
life  or  just  turned  the  bill-top,  to  have  sat 
down  to,  we  are  now  asked  if  we  wont 
take  a  piece  of  the  Pacific  Bwlroad  just 
hot  from  the  oven  t  Well,  if  we  die  of  in- 
digestion, we  will;  but,  dear  Spirit  of  tho 
Age,  hold  up  a  bit,  until  we  have  ruminated 
a  little  all  the  bounties  we  have  to  th&nk 
thee  f(M*.  This  last,  is  a  dish  to  set  before 
a  Kmg.  Tho  Pacific  Bail  Road !  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  is  finished  ?  Did  we,  or  didn't 
we,  talk  with  a  man  last  week,  who  had 
•ome  across  the  continent  in  eight  days  ?  We, 
who  remember  when  people  used  to  fall  on 
one  another's  necks,  and  say  **  Farewell,  and 
if  forever"  &c.,  when  they  parted,  bonnd 
for  Ohio  I  And  now,  as  'twere  within  a 
month,  ere  yet  their  shoes  were  old, — O,  let 
us  think  on't !  Certainly,  the  settlement  of 
this  continent  has  something  romantic  in  it. 
How  picturesque  is  the  story  from  the  very 
beginning !  The  Northmen,  the  Aztecs  and 
the  Indians,  Columbus,  Cortez,  Pizarro,  De 
Leon  and  De  Soto;  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Mayflower,  Jamestown,  and  Smith,  and 
Raleigh ;  the  Jesuits  and  Daniel  Boone ;  the 
discovery  of  California,  and  the  Mormon  es- 
tablishment of  their  half-way  house,  with 
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the  great  emigration  that  each  of  these  has 
let  in  motion ;  then  the  telegraph,  the  um- 
bilicsl  cord  that  held  the  youug  western 
nation  to  its  young  eastern  mother;  and, 
now,  the  Pacific  Bail  road,,  that  makes  sepa- 
ration forerer  impossible.  Who  can  forecast 
the  future,  and  say  what  are  to  be  the  results 
of  this  great  enterprise?  Who  can  even 
gness  tbem  f  But  who  is  so  dull  as  not  to 
percetre  ihAt  this  railroad  must  work  a  rev- 
olation  in  our  society;  that  its  influence 
must  be  fdt  over  the  whole  face  of  our  con- 
tinent; that  it  will  lead  the  West  to  the 
Bast,  and  will  draw  the  East  to  the  West; 
wlule  the  South  and  the  North  will  flow  to  it 
as  streams  to  a  river.  A  new  trade  must 
flpriog  up,  a  new  belt  of  civilization  must 
^le  the  bind,  new  men  and  new  manners 
must  appear,  and  for  the  first  recorded  time 
m  history  a  swarm  from  the  crowded  hive  of 
Asia,  will  taJce  the  direction  of  the  rising 

SOB. 

yUnj  good  people  are  oddly,  as  it  seems  to 
OS,  troubled,  by  the  prospect  of  the  Chinese 
cmQiiig  to  us  in  great  numbers,  now  that  the 
Pacific  Railroad  is  fairly  opened.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  hail  their  coming  most  heartily, 
tad  hope  that  their  reception  will  be  such  as 
oot  to  hinder  a  free  immigration.  In  a  year 
or  two  there  will  be  some  comfort  in  going  to 
a  wed(£ng,  for  we  shall  know  that  the  young 
couple,  whatever  evils  may  be  in  store  f*)r 
ibem,  will  be  free  from  the  one  evil  that  in 
America  makes  life  a  thing  hardly  worth 
possessing — the  curse  of  Irish  servants.  Wan- 
derers from  their  native  land  who,  in  three  or 
four  years  from  now,  will  be  thinking  of  com- 
ing home,  will  not  set  foot  on  board  the 
steamer  with  such  a  lump  at  the  heart  as 
they  have  to-day  when  they  think  of  the  In- 
telligence  Office  (was  ever  a  name  so  ill- 
suited  to  a  place !)  and  the  new  crop  of  Biddies, 
that  is  to  spring  up  under  their  feet  and  choke 
thdr  domestic  happiness.  No,  they  will  find 
Chincses  everywhere.  Ohincses  in  the  bed- 
rooms with  deft  hands  making  the  beds, 
(^lineses  in  the  kitchen  adding  to  our  excel- 
lent American  fare,  the  succulent  puppy-dog, 
the  gdatinous  bird^s-nest,  the  thousand  and 
one  ^hes  that  make  Chinese  dinner-parties  a 
prolonged  wonder.  No  more  impudence,  no 
BM>re  shameless  lying,  no  more  breaking  of 
contracts,  and  no  more  breaking  of  china  I 
For  our  new  friends  make  excellent  servants, 
Asking  up  the  employment  as  they  do  for  a 
profession,  and  not  merely  as  a  stepping-stone 
as  the  Irish  women  do,  and,  not  to  be  too 


hard  upon  the  villidns,  as  all  women  must. 
They  are  steady,  industrious,  quiet,  cheerful, 
and  respectful ;  that  they  speak  another  lan- 
guage is  an  advantage,  and  that  they  arc  not 
Roman  Catholics,  and  can  never  be  made  so, 
is  a  gain  not  to  be  disputed.  We  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  Irish  servants  into  this 
country  has  done  more  to  hinder  our  social 
growth  than  all  other  causes  combined.  They  ^ 
are  utterly  unfit  for  the  work,  and  they  have- 
been  our  only  dependence.  Domestic  ser- 
vice is  a  profession  or  ought  to  be,  and  until  it 
is  made  such  here  as  it  is  in  Europe,  we  can 
never  have  a  stable  domestic  life,  without 
which  civilization  becomes  impossible.  To 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country,  Irish 
labor  makes  housekeeping  a  prolonged  misery, 
and  if  the  Chinese  shall  come  to  compete  with 
it  here,  as  we  are  promised  that  they  will, 
we,  for  one,  hold  out  hands  of  cordial  wel- 
come to  them. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Snuth's  letter  to  the  *'  Bee- 
hive '*  and  his  address  at  Ithaca,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  an  ekborate  extension  of 
that  letter,  are  only  added  proofs  of  the  old 
saying  that  *^  Englishmen  cannot  understand 
America.^*  None  of  them  can,  and  some 
of  them  won't ;  and,  whether  the  failure 
to  understand  comes  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  the  result  is  manifested  in  tha 
same  disagreeable  way.  When  Englishmen 
come  to  this  country  merely  to  travel ;  when 
they  scour  over  the  land  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  sneering,  supercilious,  and  dnmn- 
ing,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the 
character  of  the  inevitable  book  that  follows 
thdr  safe  return  to  happy,  rich,  and  com- 
fortable England.  But  we  are  surprised, 
foolishly,  no  doubt,  when  an  En^hman  of 
culture,  of  liberal  views,  of  large  knowledge 
of  men,  comes  here,  enters  into  the  roost 
generous  relations  with  us,  and,  on  the  first 
occasion,  shows  that  he  knows  no  more 
about  us  than  the  gentleman  with  the  hat- 
bath  in  its  leather  case,  who  finds  here  all 
that  MVs.  TroUope  and  her  hopeful  son  have 
taught  him  to  find.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  after 
a  year's  residence  in  America  (though  not,  to 
be  sure,  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation 
for  knowing  any  thing  about  the  country  than 
an  American  would  be  in  knowing  any  thing 
about  England,  if  he  were  to  take  up  his  rcsi- 
denco  at  Ambleside),  after  using,  no  doubt, 
all  the  opportunities  he  has  had  for  learning 
what  is  the  true  condition  of  things  here  in 
Amoricn,  can  coolly  write  home  to  England 
that  he  considers  war  inevitable  between  the 
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two  countries ;  for  that  is  the  gist  of  his  letter, 
though  he  does  not  saj  this  in  so  many  words. 
A  more  unfortunate  letter  was,  perhaps,  nerer 
written.  In  the  almost  insane  condition  in 
which,  if  we  maj  belieye  the  English  news- 
papers, the  English  people  are  at  this  present 
moment,  such  an  opinion  coming  from  a  man 
in  Mr.  Smithes  peculiar  position  and  excep- 
tional attitude  is  sure  to  excite,  has  already 
excited,  as  much  comment  as  the  utterance 
•f  any  one  of  our  public  men.  Yet,  we  are 
not  afraid  to  risk  the  statement  that  the  opin- 
ioDS  expressed  in  that  letter  had  no  oUier 
foundation  than  Mr.  Smith's  excited  English 
imagination.  We  admit  that  there  exists 
among  Americans  of  aU  classes  and  all  opin- 
iotns  a  feeling  of  resentment  to  England  for 
Che  part  she  took  in  our  late  Civil  War.  We 
say  England,  for  the  ruling  class  In  any  nation 
is  that  nation,  and  the  ruling  class  in  England 
have  never  denied  their  sympathy  for  the 
South.  Nor  do  they  any  more  deny  that  they 
sympathized  with  the  South  because  they 
hoped  that  her  victory  would  split  up  our  na- 
tion and  render  her  powerless.  Over  and  over 
agam  were  we  ourselves  told  this  in  England 
to  our  faces,  in  1862.  We  do  not  care  now 
to  run  over  again  our  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. England  did  all  that  one  nation  pre- 
tending to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  anodier 
ean  do  to  ruin  her  material  prosperity.  We 
liave  nothing  to  say  as  to  England  having 
tied  our  hands,  or  tried  to  tie  them,  in  our 
struggle  with  shivery.  We  admit  that  the 
nation  at  large  had  no  intention  of  putting 
down  slavery  when  the  war  began.  Only  a 
few  of  us  saw  that  end  from  the  beginning, 
hoped  for  it,  worked  for  it.  The  nation  was 
only  driven  to  put  down  slavery  to  save  its  own 
existence.  Granted.  We  do  not  complain 
that  England  hindered  us  in  that  part  of  our 
work.  She  never  was  opposed  to  negro  slav- 
ery herself  as  a  nation.  It  was  only  the  ir- 
rerastible  force  of  a  small  band  of  earnest  men 
that  pushed  her  to  the  wall  and  extorted  from 
her  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  She  has  never 
been  reconciled  to  the  result.  English  mer- 
chants in  Liverpool  to^y  complain  of  the 
destruction  of  the  slave-trade  just  as  they 
complain  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  And  the  impossibility  of  con- 
victing Eyre  in  so-called  Christian  England 
to-day  \s  another  proof  of  English  feeling  on 
the  subject  No,  what  we  complain  of  is,  that 
when  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  to  save  our 
naiional  life,  the  English  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  moral  influence  into  the  scale 
against  us,  and  gave  our  enemies  all  the  ma- 


terial aid  they  could  wfafle  falsely  pretend- 
ing to  be  neutral  The  English  say  in  excuse 
that  the  French  did  the  same.  There  is  a 
great  difference.  We  never  had  the  same 
means  of  knowing  what  the  French  were  say- 
ing, because  we  don*t  read  their  newspapov, 
and  even  extracts  from  them  don't  get  quoted 
in  ours.  And  nobody  knows  what  the  French 
people  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  free 
to  act  They  are  ruled  by  a  tyrant  who  is 
guarded  by  bayonets  and  does  what  he  pleases. 
We  never  felt  from  the  first  that  the  French 
people  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  expedi- 
tion to  Mexico,  or  were  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  it.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  English 
people  were  responsible  for  the  Alabama. 
Our  grievance  is  not  a  purely  material  one, 
nor  yet  purely  sentimental  A  generous  offer 
to  pay  for  it  in  money  would  have  done  much 
to  reawaken  friendly  feeling,  bat,  as  we  are 
human,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  long  while 
before  we  recover  from  the  wound  given  to 
our  national  sensibilities  But  as  for  going 
to  war,  neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  man 
can  point  to  the  first  evidence  of  any  sncfa 
disposition  on  our  part  Nor  does  anybody 
beUev^e  that  the  English  nation  wants  war 
more  than  we  do.  Perhaps  we  may  think 
that  they  have  more  reasons  for  wishing  to 
avoid  war  than  we  haye,  but  that  does  not 
make  us  think  that  they  would  submit  to  un- 
just demands  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  war. 
Nobody  denies  that  the  Englbh  are  a  brare 
people,  and  we  presume  that  after  what  has 
happened  lately,  nobody  will  deny  that  tho 
Americans  can  fight  But,  in  this  matter, 
England  must  strike  the  first  blow.  It  never 
will  be  struck  here,  nor  will  intentional  pror- 
ocation  be  given  to  her  to  strike  it  The  only 
wish  that  we  have  ever  heard  expressed  on 
this  side  the  water  that  looks  like  a  desire  for 
revenge,  is,  that  the  Alabama  claims  may  be 
left  unsettled,  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  any 
foreign  power,  England^s  hands  may  be  tied. 
We  have  never  heard  any  man  of  character 
or  influence  say  he  wished  for  war  with  Eng- 
land, nor  that  any  calamity  might  happen  to 
her.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  cordial 
good-will  to  England.  That  would  be  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  facts.  But  we  do  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  just 
that  amount  of  good-will  which  results  from 
our  knowing  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
England  are  friendly  to  ns,  and  wish  us  well. 
And  it  would  be  strange,  if,  with  all  the  pri- 
Yate  friendships,  all  the  intercourse,  social, 
literary,  commercial  that  exists  between^the 
people  of  the  two  nations,  to  say  nothing  of 
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that  common  hngaage  and  common  religion 
—an  aii^ment  often  ridiculed,  but  never, 
we  should  think,  bj  thinking  men — it  would 
be  strange  if  the  chance  of  war  were  not  a 
thing  to  be  earnestly  disclaimed  and  depre- 
cated by  Christian  men  on  either  side  the 
water.  

A  few  weeks  ago,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club  did  a  graceful  act  in 
presenting  a  piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Nast,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  eenrices 
he  rendered  during  the  war  to  the  cause  of 
the  nation,  by  bis  skill  as  an  artist  We  be- 
liere  it  would  be  very  hard  to  estimate  prop- 
erly the  real  value  of  those  service^  for  they 
were  very  great.  We  are  not  informed  at 
wbat  time  Mr.  Nast  began  the  publication,  in 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  of  those  "  cartoons,"  as 
the  fdlpage  engravings. after  drawings  that 
sppear  in  "  Punch,"  "  Harper^s  Weekly,"  and 
"  Leslie's  "  are  unmeaningly  called.  But  we 
think  it  must  have  been  some  time  after  the 
war  b^aii.  At  any  rate,  it  was  his  pictures 
reUting  to  the  war  that  first  made  his  name 
known  to  our  people.  They  had  an  imme- 
diate and  telling  effect.  They  were  looked 
for  with  intense  interest  in  every  number  of 
**  Harper's  Weekly,'*  and  we  think  it  must 
bare  been  very  rarely  that  the  public  was 
disappointed.  Many  objections  might  have 
been  made  to  their  satire,  but,  it  was  never 
one  of  them,  that  it  failed  to  hit  its  mark. 
Indeed,  it  may  not  unjustly  be  said  that  Mr. 
Kast,  as  a  rule,  attacked  his  enemies  with  the 
fist,  and  brass-knuckled  at  that,  rather  than 
with  the  rapier ;  his  blows  were  almost  al- 
ways effectual,  but  the  sight  of  so  much  blood 
was  sometimes  a  little  shocking  to  weak 
nerves.  Mr.  Nast's  drawing  is  clever  and 
mdividual ;  we  should  say  he  had  never  been 
taoght  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  he  had 
devised  bis  own  methods  of  translating  facts 
fflto  black  and  white,  and  was  quite  innocent 
of  any  indebtedness  to  the  schools.  This 
often  giv«>s  naivetS  to  his  design,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  certain  greenness,  as  it  must  be 
called,  which,  after  all,  when  we  consider  how 
mannered  and  conventional  the  most  of  this 
sort  of  work  has  come  to  be,  is  rather  re- 
frelhmg.  But  the  true  value  of  Mr.  Nast's 
work  lies  rather  in  the  influence  it  had  on  the 
public  mmd,  in  exciting  enthusiasm  for  the 
national  cause,  and  in  rousbg  a  hatred  for 
slavery  and  its  evil  influences.  And  if  it  be 
reckoned  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a  satirist, 
never  to  want  a  subject,  Mr.  Kast  may  be 
consi'J  ered  lucky,  who,  when  the  wa  rwas  over, 


and  slavery  and  the  rebellion  were  dead, 
found  iUustrious  Andrew  Johnson  ready  to 
his  hand.  How  he  dealt  with  that  marveUoua 
man,  there  is  no  need  of  our  recaUing.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  will  never  forget  it,  no  more  wiU 
the  public,  and  in  making  account  of  all  the 
influences  that  worked  to  set  that  person  in 
his  true  light  before  the  world,  Mr.  Nast's 
somewhat  coarsely  flavored,  but  telling,  cari- 
catures, must  not  be  g^ven  the  lowest  place. 

While  Mr.  Nast's  political  pictures  were 
adding  their  element  of  honest  satire  to  the 
struggle  going  on  in  our  country  for  Consti- 
tutional Freedom  and  National  Unity,  there 
was  an  artist  on  the  other  side  the  water  who 
did  all  that  in  him  lay,  and  it  was  not  a  Uttle, 
to  embitter  the  feelings  of  England  and  the 
United  States  toward  one  another,  and  who  is 
as  directly  responsible  as  any  one  man  can 
be  for  whatever  of  bitterness  may  yet  rankle 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  toward  the  English 
people.  We  allude  to  Mr.  John  Tenniel, 
whose  cartoons  relating  to  the  North,  publish- 
ed in  "Punch"  during  the  civil  war,  were 
charged  with  a  venom  and  malignancy  such 
as,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  those  things 
extends,  were  never  equalled  in  caricatures 
published  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  a 
warfare  would  have  been  to  be  looked  for 
if  the  subjects  of  it  had  been  a  hostile  nation 
in  arms,  but  what  gave  a  stuig  to  these  brutal 
attacks  was  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
against  a  people  with  whom  the  nation  to' 
which  the  artbt  belonged  pretended  to  be  at 
peace.  We  have  caUed  them  brutal,  and  we 
think,  on  reflection,  thiit  is  not  too  strong  a 
word.  Artistically  the  designs  often  had 
strikmg  merits.  They  were  characterized 
by  simplicity  of  composition  and  unity  of 
idea,  and  the  drawing  was*  academicaUy  cor- 
rect and  vigorous.  But  there  was  never  any- 
thing refined  in  their  satire  any  more  than  in 
Mr.  Nast's,  and,  if  we  say  that  they  were  more 
vulgar  than  those  of  our  American,  it  is  bo. 
cause  the  hatred  of  the  Englishman  was  often 
directed  toward  things  high  and  noble — Mr. 
Lincoln  was  Mr.  Tenuiel's  favorite  subject 
for  abuse — ^while  that  of  Mr.  Nast  was  invari- 
ably moved  by  actions  and  by  men  that  no 
one  is  now  so  foolish  or  so  wicked  as  to  de- 
fend or  excuse. 


We  sometimes  hear  complaints,  from  both 
readers  and  editors,  that  we  have  too  many 
Magazines  in  America,  but  we  wonder  what 
the  grumblers  would  say,  if  they  lived  in  Eng- 
land. The  "  London  Catalogue  of  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers,"   gives    us  the  titles  and 
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prices  of  subscription  of  no  less  than  three- 
bnndred  and  fiftj-four  monthlies,  serentj-two 
qnarterliee,  and  two-hondred  and  ninety-eight 
newspapers  and  weeklj  publications,  all  of 
which  are  published  in  that  dtj.  We  have 
before  us  a  selection  from  this  immense  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter,  and  we  confess  that  we 
have  not  been  much  edified  by  looking 
through  it.  The  most  of  it  is  very  poor  stuff, 
and  the  best  of  it  is  that  which  has  made  its 
way  to  America,  and  achieyed  here  a  sort  of 
popularity :  in  some  cases,  more  than  that, — 
a  respectful  admiration.  The  great  Quarterlies 
haye  long  been  regularly  reprmted  here,  and 
are  familiar  guests  in  many  houses,  whose  oc- 
cupants would  look  yery  sour  if  they  were 
accused  of  harboring  other  people's  goods. 
Kany  of  the  moothlies  are  subscribed  for, 
and  bought,  here,  and  some  of  them  perhaps 
have  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  a  few  of 
our  own.  But  such  are  exceptions  in  their 
excellence  to  the  great  bulk  of  these  publica- 
tions which  are  generally  as  trashy  as  some 
of  our  grumblers  are  fond  of  accusing  our 
own  of  being.  The  most  individual  publica- 
tions among  the  less  known  of  these  periodi- 
cals are  the  religious,  or,  rather,  the  sectarian 
ones ;  some  of  which  are  bigoted  enough,  to 
be  sure,  while  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
merely  sawnt'y  and  dull 

One  of  these,  called  "  Good  Stories,"  a 
small  duodecuno  monthly  of  thirty-ax  pages, 
contains  in  one  number  a  story  called  **  Jes- 
sie's Wedding,"  which  tuma  entirely  upon 
the  wickedness  of  not  bemg  married  in 
church  1  A  young  man,  just  seeing  his  way 
in  the  world,  determines  to  be  married,  and 
having  chosen  a  wife  to  his  mind,  is  per- 
suaded by  a  friend,  instead  of  having  a  grand 
wedding  with  <*  bridesmaids  and  carriages, 
and  a  breakfast  and  speeches  "  just  to  "  put 
up  the  names  for  three  weeks  at  the  Registry 
OfiSce,  and  then  go  there  quietly  and  get  it 
over.'*  The  bride,  that  is  to  be,  and  the 
parents,  having  been  brought  to  consent  to 
this,  in  spite  of  their  English  prejudices, 
preparations  are  made  for  the  wedding,  and 
the  bride  is  standing  by  the  hearth  waiting 
for  the  groom  to  take  her  to  the  Registry  Of^ 
fice  when  her  clothes  take  fire,  and  she  is 
so  badly  burned  that  the  affair  has  to  be 
postponed.  Then  the  clergyman  comes  to  see 
her,  and  in  the  course  of  his  visits  he  finds 
out,  that  the  young  people  had  been  contem- 
pktmg  •*  a  grievous  sm."  He  tells  them, 
that  the  accident  that  put  a  stop  to  their  ca- 
reer of  crime,  and  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  wickedness  in  b3ing  married  at 


the  Registry  office,  was  a  blessing— an  espe- 
cial blessing.  And  when  he  goes  away,  he 
has  **  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  hears  of  a 
great  danger  he  has  just  escaped.  That  the 
Boynes  should  ever  have  thought  of  a 
Registry  marriage,  was  what  he  could 
hardly  credit  I  "  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
average  character  of  this  class  of  periodical. 
The  minor  literary  and  social  ones — *'  Flib- 
bertigibbet," "Tinsley's  Magazine,"  "The 
Victoria  Magaiine,"  "Golden  Hours,"  "The 
Kettledrum,"  (a  name  that  used  to  be,  and, 
perhaps,  b  now,  given  in  England  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  evening  party)  and  "  Under  the 
Crown,"  are  certainly  very  indifferent  read- 
ing, and  eive  no  very  high  notion  of  the 
culture  ofthe  conmiunity  that  supports  them. 
The  Magazine  last  named  is  peculiar  in  its 
character,  consisting  of  articles  written  by 
officers  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown, 
who  would  appear  to  be  paid  for  their  con- 
tributions by  the  flattery  of  seeing  themselves 
in  print,  and  having  complimentary  notices 
of  their  performances  added  to  each  number 
of  the  journal  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  Magazines  and  Quar- 
terly Reviews  published  in  England,  there  are 
several  excellent,  entertuning,  and  valuable 
ones,  and  we  announce  our  readiness  to  hdp 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  wish  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  best  of  them,  by 
taUng  their  subscriptions.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  aid  in  disseminating  England's  best  intelli- 
gence, and  even  in  bringing  it  into  an  active 
competition  with  our  own  periodical  litera- 
ture. Each  of  us  can  teach  the  other  nation 
something,  and  act  occasionally,  as  a  healthy 
spur.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  every 
country  library  and  book-club  to  add  to  its 
list  of  American  periodicals  the  English  Quar- 
terlies, and  such  Magaames  as  Frazor's,  the 
«  CorahiU,"  and  even  "  Bhickwood. "  Mutual 
acquaintance  and  mutual  criticism,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  both  par- 
ties. 


We  have  said  nothing  thus  far,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  establishment,  by  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  of  an  Architectural  Library 
in  this  City,  but  it  is  not  because  we  hftve 
felt  no  interest  in  the  undertaking.  On  the 
contrary,  we  wish  most  heartily  that  it  may 
be  successful  It  is  time,  we  should  say,  that 
something  were  done  to  create  an  intellectual 
centre  of  interest  somewhere  in  New  York, 
one,  at  least,  if  we  cannot  have  more ; — ^places 
where  people  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
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price  of  gold,  and  the  dirty  drama,  and  sen- 
sation news,  and  the  squabbles  of  office- 
seekers,  maj  find  something  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature. 
We  have  in  New  York  the  rudunents  of  sot- 
eral  institutions  which,  when  they  are  con- 
nderably  more  deyeloped,  will  be  of  great 
ralue  to  the  community,  but  which,  at  pre- 
sent, are  scarcely  known  beyond  a  small  cir- 
cle of  people.  The  Astor  Library  is  but 
of  limited  use  to  the  people  of  our  city, 
so  long  as  the  present  regulations  are  in 
force,  beadde  that  no  pretence  is  made  of 
keeping  np  the  regular  systematic  purchase 
of  books  on  any  but  the  most  languid  scale. 
The  Historical  Society  is  flourishing  cre- 
ditably, but  it  imperatirely  needs  a  new 
building. 

The  Zoological  Garden  is,  we  bclieye, 
making  progress.  At  all  erents,  it  is  sure  to 
be  an  accomplished  fact  before  a  great  while. 
Then,  if  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
would  more  in  the  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  gailery  of  art,  and 


begin  by  securing  the  Bryan  and  Janres  col- 
lection for  a  nucleus  of  the  historical  dirision, 
and  calling  on  the  artists  in  a  body  for  con- 
tributions representatiye  of  contemporary 
art,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  would 
secure,  as  they  easily  might,  such  a  begin- 
ning as  Mr.  Ware  has  made  for  Boston  in  his 
Department  of  Architecture  in  the  Technolo- 
gical Institute,  we  should  thmk  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  a  new  society  in  this  city  of 
ours  that  seems  just  now  given  up  to  millin- 
ery and  murder.  The  project  of  a  library  for 
the  Institute  of  Architects  is  excellent,  but  It 
will  be  of  little  service  to  any  but  those  who 
are  in  the  profession ;  what  is  needed  for  the 
general  public  is  a  oollection  of  models, 
casts  and  large  drawings,  with  photographs, 
and,  if  possible,  a  system  of  interesting  lec- 
tures from  able  men  on  subjects  oonnected 
with  practical  architecture;  and  to  supple- 
ment all,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  as 
large  an  out-door  gallery  as  you  please,  of 
first-rate  buildings. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THi  ARTiOLi  05  "OUR  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH." 

SUioe  this  artiele  wm  printed,  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the  "  Tax  Levy  Bills"  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  Just  paeeed  by  the  State  Loglilature,  dliooverB  a  provision  for  further  aid  to  the  £»tabll0bed 
Church  of  New  York,  which  calls  forth,  from  the  friends  of  the  Oatbolto  religion,  the  most  devout  gra- 
titude to  the  Providence  that  guides  and  overrules  the  movements  of  legislative  bodies,  but  which  has 
excited  among  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  an  amount  of  vain  rage  and  gnashing  of  teeth  which  it  is 
painAil  to  contemplate.  A  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  their  position,  however,  enables  onr  State 
Clergy,  in  peaceful  disregard  of  this  foolish  clamor,  severely  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  these  truly 
magnificent  donations,  and  sing  the  quare  /remuerunt  gentea.  The  provision  is  in  the  form  of  a  olanso 
providing  for  the  distribation  among  certain  private  schools  in  this  city  of  a  portion  of  the  geDeral 
•chool-nioneyB  whidi  will  amoant,  it  is  estimated,  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more.  It  is  understood 
that  among  the  schools  thus  handsomely  provided  for,  there  is  bat  an  inslgnlfloant  number  that  are  not 
''sound  upon ^*  what  is  coming  to  be  considered  **the  main  question.'*  This  munificence  oeonrred  in 
**  the  tail  of  the  seesion,"  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  legislative  term  is  called.  There  are  those 
who.  In  their  paltry  sectarian  Jealousy  at  this  noble  act  of  religious  generosity  on  the  part  of  our  im« 
pexial  State,  do  not  blush  to  say  that  if  it  had  come  to  light  earlier  in  the  session,  it  would  have  been 
prevented  from  passing.  That  this  danger  should  have  been  escaped,  and  that  this  important  measure 
should,  so  to  speak,  have  dropped  into  the  legislature  Just  at  the  only  moment  when  it  could  have  passed, 
is  only  oof  in  the  long  chain  of  wonderful  and  mysterious  providences  which  have  attended  the  whole 
eoorse  of  l^ilslation,  by  which  the  legal  establishment  and  public  endowment  of  religion  in  our  happy 
eommonwaalth  has  been  so  peaceAilly  effected. 

EasATA— Page  49,  second  column,  line  24,  for  eruiae  read  crim%. 

Page  52,  second  column,  line  28,  for  National  Fea^,  read  Patronal  Fea»t, 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED    SINCE  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 

The  Prices  in  this  List  are  for  cloth  Uttered,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 


Alford.    See  New  Testament 

Alice  Murray.    See  Hoflfmana. 

Allen,  R.  L.  and  L.  F.  New  American  Farm  Book. 
x3mo,  pp.  526.    N.  Y.  yudd  &•  Co.     $3.50. 

American  Annual  Cyclopedia  and  ReRt^to*  of  Important 
Events  of  the  year  x868  ;  embracing  Political,  Civil,  Mili- 
tary and  Social  afiairs ;  Public  Documents,  BioKraph^, 
Statistics,  Commerce,  Finance,  literature,  Science,  Agri- 
culture, and  Mechanical  Industry.  Vol.  VlII.  8vo,  pp. 
800.     N.  Y.  D.  A/fUton  &»  Co.     I5.00,  $6.00,  $6.50. 

Among  tiib  Crags;  or.  Legends  of  the  Covenanters. 
x8mo,  pp.  182.     N.  Y.  Am.  Tract  Soc.    40Cts. 

Anderson,  Rey.  Boftw.  Foreign  Missions.  Their  Rela- 
tions and  Claims.  i2mo.     N.  Y.   Chas.  Scribner  &»  Co. 

Applbton's  Short  Trip  Guide.    See  Morford. 

Architecture.    See  Loring. 

Ark  or  Elm  Island.    See  Kellogg. 

Aspects  of  Humanity,  Brokenly  Mirrored  in  the  Ever- 
swelling  Current  of  Human  Speech.  8vo,  pp.  55.  PhiLa. 
Lippincott  A*  Co.     75  cts. 

Aspen  Court.    See  Brooks. 

Astronomy.    See  (i)  Davis  ;  (aj  White. 

Anchinclosa,  Wm.  S.  Applications  of  the  Side  Valve 
and  Link  Motion  to  Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive,  and 
Marine^  Engines  ;  with  new  and  simple  Methods  for  Pro- 
portioning the  Parts.  lUustr.  with  37  woodcuts,  21  li- 
thogr.  drawings,  and  a  copperplate  engr.  of  the  Travel 
Scale.   8vo,  pp.  x68.     N.  Y.  D.  Van  Nostrand.     I3.00. 

Anerbaoh,  Berthold.  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.  Author's 
edition.  With  a  Portr.  of  the  Author  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Bayard  Taylor.  Part  IV.  i6mo,  pp.  785-990. 
N.  Y.  Leypoldt  <*•  HoU.     Pap.  50  cts. 

—  Same.  Standard  Library  Edition  in  3  vols.  With 
Portr.  Vol.  II.  x6mo,  pp.  vi.,  540-990.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt 
&»  Holt.     $1.75. 

—  Same.  Globe  edition  in  one  vol.  With  Portr.  xamo, 
1006.     N.  V.  Ley^oldt  &-  Holt.     |a.oo. 

Baker,  Sir  Samnel  White.    Eight  Years*  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.     Illustr.     x6mo.      Phila.     Lip/incott  6r*    Co. 

$1.50. 
Banlm,  John.    The  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family,  and 

Ctough  Fionn ;  ot,  the  Stone  of  Destiny.    x2mo,  pp.  437. 

N.  Y.  Sadliera*Co.     ^i.y>. 
Banlm.     (Life.)    See  Murray. 
Baptist  History.    See  Cramp. 
Barnard,  Ohai.    Farming  by  Inches  ;  or,  "  Widi  Brains, 

Sir.**    x2mo,  pp.  123.     Boston,  A.  K.  Loring,    50  cts. 
Barnard,   P.  A.  P.    The  Recent  Progress  of  Science; 

with  an  Examination  of  the  Asserted  Identity  of  the  Men- 
tal Powers  with  Physical  Forces.    8vo.    N.  Y.  D.  Ap- 

pleton  A*  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 
Base  Ball  Gitidb  for  X869.    Ed.  by  H.  Chadwick.  Pp. 

xoo.    H.Y.  R.M.DelVttt.    Pap.  xo  cts. 
Beach,  Rer.  O.  P.    The  Christian  Worker :  a  Call  to  the 

Laity.    x6mo,  pp.  144.  Phila.  Lippincott  dr*  Co.   f  i.oo. 
Beatrice.    See  NoeL 

Behind  the  CintTAiN.    See  Golden  Spring  Series. 
Biahop,  B^rs.  Harriet  B.     Minnesota  Then  and  Now. 

i6mo,  pp.  xoo.  St.  "Pzvl,  Merrill,  Randall  6f  Co.  socts^ 
Bleek,  Dr.  W.  H.    P.    On   the   Origin  of  Language! 

Transl.  by  T.  Davidson.    8vo,  pp.  74.    N.  Y.  LTlV. 

Schmidt,    Pap.  50  cts. 

Book  of  Wonders  (The).    x6mo,  pp.  128,    N.  Y.  O.  A. 

Roorbach,    Pap.  25  cts. 
Box,  (^pt.  M.  J.    Adventures  and  Explorations  in  New 

and  Old  Mexico.     x2mo,  pp.  344.    N.   Y.   %  Miller. 

♦1.50. 
Brace,  O.  L.    The  New  West ;  or,  CaUfomia  in  X867-8. 

xamo,  pp.  373.     G.  P.  Putnam  A*  Son.     Ix.75. 
Breakers  Ahead.    See  McKeever. 
Broaosworo.    See  Corbesier. 


Brooks,  Ik  Circular  Interest  Tables,  computing  interest  at 
6,  7,  8,  or  xo  per  cent.,  or  any  two  of  the  above  rates.  410. 
N.  Y.  ^.  .S.  Barnes^  Co.  Single  f  t.oo  ;  double  fz.50. 

Brooks.  Shirlef.  Aspen  Court  x6mo,  pp.  491 .  (Loodoo) 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros,     $1.35. 

Brown,  Her.  T.  B.  Thoughts -Suggested  by  ihe  Perusal  of 
GilAlIan,  etc.,  on  the  Sabbath.  34mo,  pp.  425.  N.  Y. 
Am.  Sab.  Tr.  Soc.     75  cts. 

BuRK.^u  Veritas.  International  Register  for  Classificatioa 
of  Vessels.     Phila.  A  I/.  Merian  &•  Co. 

Bnsh,  W.  P.  D.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentucky.  Vol.  III.  Winter  Term  1867,  and  Summer 
Term  1868.  8vo,  pp.  xx.,  833.  Frankfort,  Yeoman  OJ^ce. 
Shp.  $7.00. 

Oadwalader,  Allen  (Oenl.)  Map  and  Guide  to  die 
White  Pine  Mines  ana  the  Region  of  Country  adjacent  in 
Eastern  Nevada,  with  complete  Data  to  April.  1869,  re- 
garding the  Topography,  Qimate,  Geological  Formatioo, 
Character  of  Ores,  Vein  System  of  the  District,  Tables  of 
Altitudes,  Distances,  etc..  Descriptions  of  Towns,  Mines, 
Mill  Sites,  and  other  Improvements.  With  an  elaborate 
Map.  i6mo,  pp.  31.  San  Francisco,  H.  H.  Bancroft 
&•  Co.     $1.50. 

Caupornia.    See  Brace. 

Oalrert,  O.  H.  EUen.  A  Poem.  N.  Y.  Sheldon  ^  Co. 
50  cts. 

Calvin.    .S"^^  Guizot. 

Oarejr,  H.  a  Review  of  Report  of  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue.  8vo,  pp.  64. 
Phila.  Collins  dr»  Br.     xo  cts. 

Oarleton,  Charles.    See  Coflin. 

Garleton,  Geo.  W.  Our  Artist  in  Peru.  (50  Drawings  on 
Wood.)  Leaves  from  the  Sketch  Book  of  a  Traveller 
during  the  Winter  1865-66.  Cheap  ed.  Sq.  xsnto.  N. 
Y.  Carleton.     Pap.  35  cts. 

Oarlyle,  Thomas.  The  French  Revolution.  VoL  II. : 
The  Constitution.  Cr.  8vo.  (London)  N.  Y.  Scribner, 
Welford  &»  Co.     t^.js- 

Carthage  and  Tunis.    See  Peny. 

Gave,  BCme.  Elizabeth.  Color,  xamo,  pp.  xax.  N.  Y. 
C.  P.  Putnam  6i»  Son.    91.00. 

Ceylon.    See  Baker. 

Ohambers*s  Miscellany  of  Instructive  and  Entcrtaannf 
Facts.  New  and  revised  ed.  V<A.  I.  x2mo.  (Edin- 
burgh) Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co.    Bds.  50  cts. 

Changed  Brides  (The).    See  Southworth. 

Ohellis,  Miss  Mary  DwineU.  Molly's  Bible.  x6mo, 
pp.  404.     Boston,  Young  ^  Co.     #1.50. 

—  Which  will  you  Choose?  A  TemperaxMX  Dialogue. 
i8mo,  pp.  34.  Rockland,  Me.  Z.  Pope,  Vose,  £/•  Co. 
Pap.  X5  cts. 

Chemistry.    See  Eliot  &  Storer. 

Cheney.    .9/^  Sunday-School  Speaker. 

Christ.    (Life.)    See  (i)  Life :  (2)  Mimpriss. 

Christ  and  the  Bible.    See  Miihlenberg. 

Christian  Purity.    See  Foster. 

Christian  Worker,    ^^r  Beach. 

Christmas-Tree  (Origin  oi).    See  Putlit±. 

Ononnati.    See  Stevens. 

Olark,  Thomas  M.  (D.D.)  Primary  Truths  of  Religion. 
x2mo,  pp.  313.    N.  Y.  D»  Appleton  dr»  Co.    $x.a5. 

CuNiCAL  Medione.    See  Trousseau. 

Club-Foot  (Treatment of).    See  Sayrc. 

Coffin,  Charles  ("  Carietou").  Our  New  Way  Rotmd 
the  Worid.  Illustr.  from  photographs.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
534.    Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &•  Co.    $3.00. 

Color.    See  CavA. 

Comet  (The)  ;  or.  The  Earth,  in  its  varied  Phases,  Past. 
Present  and  Future.  As  deduced  from  the  highest  and 
most  rdiable  audiorities.  In  three  parts— witti  lUiistr. 
X3IX10,  pp.  550.    N.  Y.  E.  y.  Hal*  ta*  Son*.    $9.9$. 

Corbesier,  A.  J,    Prindplet  of  Squad  Instruction  for  die 
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Brogulsword.    IQustr.      z6mo,  pp.   47.    Phila.   Lippin- 

c$it&»  Co.    #1.50. 
CoKwnc's  Nest    Skioes.    3   vols,    Illustr.    xSmo.     Bos- 
ton, A.  F.    Graves.      Each  75  cts.     Contents  :  Little 

Tof  $  Lesson. — Birth-Day  Party. — Bessie  and  the  Squir- 

reU. 
CoTTACi  Piety  Exempupibd.    By  the  author  of  "  Union 

to  Christ,"  "  Love  to  God,"  etc.     x6mo,  pp.  3x6.    Phila. 

Lippincott  &>  Co.     ^1.2$. 
Omabx  Amy  ;  or,  Home  Duties.     x8mo,  pp.  3x6.   Phila. 

Prtsi.  Bd.  cfPub.     60  cts. 
Cramp,  J*.  M.    Baptist  History  ;  from  the  Foundation  of 

the  Christian  Church  to    the  dose  of  the  i8th  Century. 

izmo,  pp.  598.     Phila.  Atk.  Bafi.  Pub.  Soc.     #3.25. 
CraoreoiA.    See  American. 
Daae,Lady.    Winifred,  Countess  of  Niehtsdale.    A  Tale 

of  the  Jacobite  Wars.     i8mo,  pp.  320.     N.  Y.  Sadlier  &» 

Ca.    fi.oo. 
Dajcce  OF  Modern  SocreTV.    .Sr^  Wilkinson. 
Dsfja,  Bar.  John  (A.M.)    Introduction  to    Astronomy. 

tamo,  ppu  205.     Phila.  Bancroft  &*  Co.     #1.25. 

—  Ekments  of  Astronomy.  x3mo,  pp.  343.  Phila.  Ban- 
cnft  <&•  Co.     $3.00. 

DsTii,  L.  O.  The  Stranded  Ship.  A  Story  of  Sea  and 
Shore  x6mo,  pp.  x6o.  N.  Y.  G.  P.  Putnam  &*  Son. 
fi.oo.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Oaarbam.  Vathaniel  S.  Scrolls,  Monograms,  Ornaments, 
Crests,  &c.  For  the  use  of  Artists,  Desij^ers,  Engrav- 
ers, and  Art  Workmen.  Oblong  folio.  Boston,  Lee  &» 
Skepard.     $2. 50*. 

De  MillM,  James.  The  Dodsre  Club ;  or,  Italy  in  1859. 
8wv  with  100  illustr.     N.  Y.  Harper  Bros.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Ockwu,  Oharla*.  Works.  N.  Y.  If ur d  &»  Houghton. 
The  UnoMDmercial  Traveller.  Riverside  Edition.  Fully 
ilustrated  firom  designs  by  Darley,  Gilbert,  Cruikshank, 
Fliiz,  etc    x3mo,  fa.co. 

—  Same.    Househdd  Edition.     x6mo,  #1.35. 

—  Master  Humphrey's  Cock  and  New  Christmas  Stories. 
VTith  a  General  Index  of  Characters  and  their  Api>ear- 
aooes.  Familiar  Sayings  from  Dicken^  Works.  Rtver- 
tide  Ed,    xamo,  fa.  50. 

—  Same.    Household  Edition.    x6mo,  ^1.50 

—The    Uncommercial     Traveller,    Master    Himiphrey*s 

Clock,  New  Christmas  Stories,  Index  and  Sa^-ings  (in  one 

^'tdunte).     Gli^e  Edition.      x6mo,  $1.50. 
%iz,M.  E.  (M.  D.)  Woman's  Complete  Guide  to  Health. 

tSBO,  i^.  343.    N.  Y.  Townsend  &*  Adams,    ^2.00. 
Dodge  Cum.    See  De  Milles. 
Tkktf,  Louisa.     Helen  May ;  or,  Unto  Her  Life's  End. 

iSoo,  pp.  342.      N.  Y.  Evang.  Knowledge  Soc,      80 

ds. 

IMn,8ain.  a.  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England 
sad  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  from  their  first  set- 
dement.  Drawn  up  from  unpublished  and  other  well-au- 
thenticated Records  of  the  all^d  Operations  of  Witches, 
sod  their  Instigator,  the  DeviL  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  306. 
Albany,  J.  Munsell.   Pap.    $5.00. 

DaoK  FitoM  THE  Bbook  BY  THE  Way.  A  Text  and 
Prayer  ibr  every  day  in  die  year.  Sq.  x8mo,  pp.  196. 
Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soe.    I1.35. 

EcHOKs  raoH  THE  LivnfG  Grave.  By  a  Convict  in  Sing 
Sag  State  Prison ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 
ftt  xteio.  pp.  350.  N.  Y.  }V.  B.  Bodge  &»  y.  W. 
Breton,     fi.oo. 

Qioc,  O.  W.,  and  F.  H.  Storer.  Manual  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Third.  Ed,  revised  and  enlarged.  x2mo, 
pp.   684.      N.    Y.     Ivisonf    Phinney,  dr*   Blakeman. 

Sttot  Geo.  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.  A  Poem.  xomo. 
Bostoc^  Fields,  Osgood  &»  Co.    50  cts. 

Euaw.    A  Poem.    5^«  Calvert. 

^Suiomost.    SeeWUef. 

Br^maim-Ohatrian.  Waterloo ;  a  Sequel  to  "  The  Con- 
•cript  of  1813."  Illustr.  xamo,  pp.  368.  N.  Y.  Charles 
Scribner  &•  Co.    $1.50. 

Brictaon,  D.  S.  Good  Measure.  A  Story  for  Boys.  x6mo, 
pp.377'    Boston,  Younger*  Co.     #1.50. 

Etezlym's  Mistake.    See  Holmes. 

Fawly  Doctok  fThe).  A  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Med- 
icine aad  Sorcery.    By  a  Dispensary  Surgeon.    Illustr. 


Crown  8vo,  pp.  750.  Phila.  Geo.  Gebbi*.  ^2.50;  half 
mor.  $4.00. 

Farm  Book  (American).  .S^^  Allen. 

Farm  Implements.    .9^^  Thomas. 

Farming  by  Inches.    See  Barnard. 

FARRACirr.    See  Montgomery. 

Fay,  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Norman  Leslie.  A  Story  of  New 
York,     xamo,  pp.  394.     N.  Y.    Putnam  &•  Son.  $1.75. 

Fells  or  Swarthmore  Hall.    See  Webb. 

Feasenden,  S.  O.  Selections  from  Sermons,  Addresses, 
&C.  Portr.  ^smo,  pp.  367.  N.  Y.  IV.  P.  Tomlinson. 
^3.00. 

FfonUcac,  Bdm.  S.  (B.D.)  The  Church's  Creed  ;  or.  The 
Crown's  Creed.  A  Letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Manning.  8vo,  pp.  54.  Phila.  F,  E.  Remont.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

Fichte,  J.  O.  The  Science  of  Riehts.  Translated  by  A. 
E.  Kroeger.  x2mo,  pp.  505.  Phila.  Lippincott  d*  Co, 
fa  .00. 

Fish,  Henry  O.  (D.D.)  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence. 
New  Ed.  Two  vols,  in  one.  8vo.  N.  Y.  M.  W. 
Dodd     #5.50. 

Flagg,  Wm.  J.  Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards- 
Treating  of  Vine  Culture ;  Vine  Disease  and  its  Cure  : 
Wine-Makii^  and  Wines,  Red  and  White ;  Wine-drink- 
ing as  affecting  Health  and  Morals.  x3mo.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per b*  Bros.    $1.50. 

Florence  and  Venice.    See  Taine. 

For  Her  Sake.    See  Robinson. 

Foreign  Missions.    .9^^  Anderson. 

FoR&fULAS  for  Strength  op  Iron,  etc  5^  Van  Buren. 

Foster,  J.  W.  (LL.D.)  The  Mississippi  Valley,  its  Physi- 
cal ucography,  including  Sketches  of  the  Topography, 
Botany,  Climate,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources,  and  of 
the  Progress  of  Development  in  Population  and  Material 
Wealth.  Illustr.  by  Maps  and  Sections.  8vo.  Chicago, 
S.  C.  Griggs  a*  Co.     $3.50. 

Foster,  R.  S.  (D.D.)  Christian  Purity;  or.  The  Heritage 
of  Faith.  Revised  and  enlarged  Ed.  X3mo,  pp.  304. 
N.  Y.     Carlton  &•  Lanahan.     $1.75. 

Frank  Harvey  in  Paris.    See  Hildebum. 

Freemason's  Monitor.    ^^rHall. 

French  Dictionary.    See  Gasc. 

French  Revolution.    ^^/Cariyle. 

Friends  in  Counol.    .S^/ Helps. 

Garis»  op  Spices.    5'^/ Rutherford. 

Qaso,  F.  E.  A.  Improved  Modem  Pocket  Dictionaiy  of 
the  French  and  English  Languages,  for  Evety-Day  Pur- 
poses of  Travellers  and  Students.  New  ed.  With  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  34010,  pp.  647.  Phila.  Lippin- 
cott  6*  Co.    ^1.35. 

Gates  Wide  Open.    See  Wood. 

O^rardy,  D.  Centaurine.  8vo,  pp.  56.  N.  Y.  Author 
(Am.  News  Co.).    Pap.  35  cts. 

German  Reaisr.    jS"^*  Whitney. 

Ghost  Hunter.    See  Banim. 

Glimpses  of  Pleasant  Homes.  A  few  Tales  for  Youth. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  Authoress  of  "  The 
Life  of  Mother  McAuley,"  "  Happy  Hoiurs  of  Childhood," 
"Angel  Dreams,"  etc.  Illustr.  xamo,  pp.  336.  N.  Y. 
Cath.  Pub.  Soe,     $1.50  and  $3.00. 

Gold  Key  (The).  A  Dramatic  Story.  Translated  from 
the  French.  x6mo,  pp.  ixs.  Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co. 
fx.oo. 

GoLiMtN  Spring  Series.  Vol.  I.  Behind  the  Curtain  ;  or, 
Leelinau.     x6mo,  pp.  335.  Boston,  ^4./'.  Graves.  9z-35. 

Good  Measure.    See  Erickson. 

Good  Society.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Manners.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  die  Countess  de  .  .  .  x2rao,  pp.  3x4. 
(London)  N.  Y.  Routledge  ^  Sons.     #1.75. 

Grandfather's  Nell  ;  or,  What  Happened  at  the  Toll- 
Gate.  By  Author  of  "  Squire  Downing's  Heirs."  x2mo, 
pp.  363.     N.  Y.  R.  Carter  &»Bro.     fx.25. 

Gnlzo^  M.  Lives  of  St.  Louis  and  Calvin.  Illustr.  x2mo. 
(London)  Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co.    $2.00. 

Hall,  Edw.  H.  The  Tourist's  Pocket  Guide  to  Seaside 
and  Country.  Being  a  Gtiide  to  all  the  popular  Watering 
Places  and  Summer  Resorts  in  the  U.  S.    With  Map6 
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and  Distance  Tables.      N.  Y.  Catkcart  b»  Hall^  and 

AiH.  Neivs  Oo.     $i.oo. 
Hall*s  Freemason's  Monitor.    Containing  a  List  of  afl  the 

Lodges  in  the  State  of  Mass.,  etc.     Boston,  U^iM/ams&» 

Co.     75  cts. 
Hamilton,  Rot.  L.    The  Future  Sute  and  Free  Discus- 
sion,   and  the  F.cclcsiastical    Action  upon  Them.      8vo. 

San  Francisco,  J.  H.  CammaMj^ 
Hans  Breitmann.    See  Leland. 
Haren,  Jos.     Studies  in  Philosophy  and  llieology.    ismo, 

pp.  502.     Andover,  iV.  F.  Draper^    92.00. 
Helps,  Arthur.     Friends  in  Council.     New  Ed.     1  vols. 

lamo,  pp.  625.  N.  Y.  J.  Miller.  $4.00. 

—  The  Life  of  Pizarro,  with  some  Account  of  his  Associates 
in  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Crown  Z\o.  (London)  Pbila. 
LipptHcott  A*  Co.    $2.75. 

Herbort  (Ladf).  Impressions  of  Spain.  With  15  illustr. 
tamo,  pp.  272.     N.  V.  Cath.  Pub.  Soc.    $2.00. 

—  Love :  or,  Self  Sacrifice.  iSmo,  pp.  20a.  N.  Y.  D.  J. 
Sadlier  &*  Co.    75  cts. 

Higginson,  Th.  W.    Malbone.     An  Oldport  Romance. 

i6mo,  pp.  244.     Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  S*  Co.  $1.50. 
Hildobani,  Mrs.   Mary  J.     Frank    Harvey   in    Paris. 

Illustr.      x8mo,  pp.  197.     Phila.  Presb.  Pub.  Comm,  65 

cts. 
History    (English,   French,  and  American).     See  Thal- 

heimer. 
Hoffinann,  Mary  J.    Alice  Murray.    A  Tale.     lamo,  pp. 

490.    N.  Y.  P.  CfSkea.    $2.00. 
HoloomlM,  W.  H  (M.D.)      The  .Sexes  :  Here  and  Here- 
after,    lamo,  pp.  277.    Phila.  Li^incott  &•  Co.    $1.50. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Mary  J.     Ethelyn's  Mistake  ;  or,  The 

Home  in  the  West     X2mo,  pp.  380.     N.  Y.   Carleion. 

I1.50. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.    Elsie  Venner :  a  Romance  of 

Destiny.      z6mo.     New  J^d.     Boston,  Fields^  Osgood 

<&•  Co.     f  2.00. 
Holy  Spirit  (Doctrine  of).    See  Walker. 
How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.    See  Eliot. 
Haghes.  Thomas.    Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Ru^- 

by.   New  Ed.    Illustr.    x(^no,  pp.  405.    Boston,  Fields, 

Osgood  &•  Co.     9i-a5* 
Hugo,  yictor.    L'Homme  Qui  Rit.    Seconde  Partie  :  Par 

Ordre  du  Roi.    Bvo,  pp.  352.     N.  Y.  A/pleUm  «5r»  Co. 

Pap.  fi.oo. 
Hnntington,    Pay.     In    Earnest;    or,    Edith    Palmer's 

Motto.     x6mo,  pp.   2x9.     Phila.   %   P.  Shelly  6f»  Co. 

$1.00. 
Huxley,  Prof.  T.  H.    On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.    A 

Lecture,    xamo.    New  Haven,  CoUege  Courant.     Pap. 

25  cts. 
Hymns  in  the  Dakota  Language.     Edited  by  S.  R, 

Riggs  and  J.   P.  Williamson.     x8mo,  pp.  X84.    N.  Y. 

Am,  Tract.  Soc.    35  ctt. 
In  Earnest.    .S^/ Huntington. 
Interest  Tables.    See  Brooks. 
Ikasule   and  Other   Stories.    x8mo,  pp.  3x6^    Phila. 

Presb.  Bd.  of  Pub.    60  cts. 
Italy.    See  Taine. 

Jesus.  (Life.)  See  (x)  Life ;  (2)  Mimpriss. 
Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mt,  See  Sanderson. 
Kellogg,  Rev.  E.    The  Ark  of  Ehn  Island.     z6mo,  pp. 

288.     Boston,  Lee  &»  She^ard.     |i.as. 
Kentucky.    (Reports.)    .S^/Bush. 
Laforet,  Mgr.  N.  J.    Why  Men  Do  not  Believe  ;  or,  The 

Principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.    From  the  French.     x8mo, 

pp.  asx.    N.  Y.  Caik.  Pub.  Soc.     |x.oo. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Joseph.    Ridiard  Owen's  Choice.     x8mo, 

pp.  86.     N.  Y.  Evang.  Knotvledge  Soc.    45  cts. 
Language  (Origin  of).    See  Bleek. 
Lees,   Dr.  P.   R.    (P.S.A.)     Text-Book  of  Temperance. 

xamo,  pp.  31a.    N.  Y.  Nat.  Temp.  Soc.     #1.50. 
Ldand,  Obas.  G.    Hans  Brettmann  **  About  Town,"  and 

other  New  Ballads.    Being  the  "  Second  Series  of  the 

Breitmann  Ballads."    xamo,  pp.  63.    Phila.  Peterson  &• 

Bros.    Pap.  ysc*** 
Lettice  Lisle.    A  Talc   8vo,  pp.  94.    Boston,  Littell&» 

Gay.    Pap.  38  cts. 


Life  oir  Jesus  for  Young  People.  By  EdL  of  "  Kind 
Words."  Illustr.  i6mo,  pp.  vii.,  376.  (London)  N.  Y. 
N.  ribbals  &*  Co.     ^  i .  75- 

Life  of  John  James  Audubon.  Edited  by  his  Widow. 
With  an  Introd.  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and  a  portr.  on 
steel  from  the  painting  of  Inman.  8vo,  pp.  420.  N.  Y. 
Putnam  &•  Son,     $2.50. 

Little  Tack's  Four  Lessons.  By  the  author  of  '*  Sun- 
day all  the  Week."  x6mo,  pp.  xxo.  N.  Y.  Jf.  Carter 
6r»  Bros.     75  cts. 

Lloyd,  SamL  H.  Wayside  Thoughts.  x6nx>,  pp.  83.  N. 
Y.  IViddleton.     #xx>o. 

Longevity.    See  Smith  and  Griscom. 

Loring,  S.  E.,  and  L.  B.  Jeimy.  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Architecture:  Plans.  Elevations,  and  Details  of 
Churches,  Dwellings,  and  Stores  Constructed  by  the  Au- 
thors. Also,  Descriptions  and  Illustr.  of  Apartment 
Houses  after  the  French  System,  and  Working  Men's 
Houses,  etc.  Sq.  folio.  46  folio  pbtes,  and  pp.  62  text. 
Chicago,  Cobb,  Pritchard  ^  Co.     $12.00. 

Lndden,  W.  The  ITioroueh  Bass  School.  A  Course  of 
Rudimental  Harmony  for  the  Pianoforte  or  Oiigan. 
Mvsic8vo,  pp.  XXX.    (^Cuc.  Root  b*  Cody.     $1.50. 

McOInre,  A,  E..  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Illustr.  xamo,  pp.  456.  Phiia.  lAp- 
piucott  fy»  Co.     $2.00. 

McKeerer,  Harriet  B.  Breakers  Ahead  :  or,  Larry  Dal- 
ton.     x6mo,  pp.  284.     Phila.  J.  P.  Skeliya^C*.    ♦i.as. 

Malbone.    See  Higginson. 

Master  and  Pupil  :  or.  School  Life  of  the  Old  Baldwin. 
A  Story  for  Older  Boys  and  Giris.  {Prise  Series.)  xamo, 
pp.  351.     Boston,  Lothrop  b»  Co.    $1.50. 

Mayer,  Alfred  M.  Lecture  Notes  on  Physics.  Illustr. 
8vo,  pp.  X16.     N.  Y.  D.  Van  Nostrand.     9a.oo. 

Meagher,  Thos.  P.  (Oen.  TJ.S.  A.)    Speeches  on  die  Le- 

fislative  Independence  of  Ireland,  with  Memorial  OratiDo 
y  Richard  O' Gorman.    i2mo,  pp.  350.     N.  Y.  P.  M. 

Haverty.    ^i.y>. 
Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts.    See  Phetps. 
Mental  Photographs.     An  Album  for  Confessions  of 

Tastes,  Habits,  and  Convictions.    Edt  by  Robert  Saxton. 

Small  4to,  pp.  80.     N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &>  ffolt.    f  1.50L 
Miller,  E.  P.  (BCD.)   How  to  Bathe,  xamo,  pp.  72.    N.  Y. 

Miller,  Wood  &•  Co.,  and  Am.  News  Co.     Pap.  30  cts. 
Miller,  Sam.    The  Life  of  Sam.  Miller,  D.D.,   LL.D. 

With  a  portrs.  and  a   copious  index,     a  vols.  cr.   Svol 

Phila.  Claxton,  Haffel/inger  &»  Co.     #4-50. 
Mimpriss,  Robert    The  Life  of  Christ  harmonized  from 

the  Four  Evangelists.    A  Sunday-School  Lesson  Book  in 

three  Grades.    x8mo.    N.  Y.  M.    W.  Dodd.    Boards. 

Each  aocts. 
—  Teacher^  Manuals  to  Accompany  Lessons  on  the  life  of 

Christ.    Three  grades.      x8mo.    N.  Y.  M.   W.  Dodd, 

Boards,  each  60  cts. 
Minnesota.    See  Bishop. 
Mississippi  Valley.    See  Foster. 
Missotnu.     (Reports.)    See  PosL 
Molly's  Bible.    See  Chellis. 

Monroe,  Lewis  B.  Manual  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Train- 
ing for  the  use  of  Schools.    Illustr.      xamo,  ]^    voa, 

Phila.  Cowperthwait  b»  Co.     fx.oo. 
Montgomery,  J.  E.    Our  Admiral's  Fla^  Abroad.     The 

Cruise  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  X867-8  u  the  Fla^-Ship 

Franklin.     With  40  Illustr.  ^  Large  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,    464. 

N.  Y.    G.  P.  Putnam  A*  Son.    $7.00,  mor.  fxa.oo. 

Morford,  ECenry.  Appleton's  Short-Trip  Guide  to  Europe, 
for  1869.  Principally  devoted  to  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Switzeriand,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Witfi 
Glimpses  of  Spain,  Short  Routes  in  the  East,  etc. ;  and  a 
Collection  of  Traveller^  Phrases  in  Prendi  and  German. 
x8mo.    N.  Y.  AppletoH  6*  Co.    fa.oo. 

Morning  Star  Series,  xo  vols.  x8mo,  pp.  3a  each. 
(Edinburgh)  N.  Y.  N.  Tibbais  6^  Co.  ^x.jo.  Con- 
taining :  Little  Stories  for  Littk  People. — Simj^  Tales  lior 
Youthful  Readers. — Fine  Pictures  and  xuce  Readinn. — 
Little  Reading  Book.— Short  Stories. —Young  Chud*s 
Picture-Book. — Fables  in  Verse. — Maggie's  Wmdows. — 
Hsury's  Eso^x:. — Eyes  for  Everything. 

Muhlenberg,  W.  A.    Christ  and  the  Bible  ;  not  the  Bible 
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Hast,  W.    White  Pine    Silver    Mines,    Nevada.     Map 
sbowims  Mines,  Towns,  Mills,  Roads,  and  also  the  Gen- 
end  Mioiag  Districts  of  Central  Nevada  ;  Distances  and 
Connection  with  Railroad  at  Elka.      N.  Y.  American 
Ncaa  Ca.     In  Book  form.     $i.co. 
Unray,  Patrick  Joa;    The  Life  of  John  Banim,  the  Irish 
Nordist ;    also   Selections  from  his  Poems.     Z2mo,  pp. 
444-    N.  Y.  D.  A-  y.  Sadlier  A*  Co.     $1.50. 
Mfer,  Brif .  G«n.  A.  J.    Manual  of  Sienals  for  the  Use  of 
Signal  OflBccrs  in  the  Field,  and  for  Military  and  Naval 
Students,     ismo,  with  30  plates.     N.  Y.  £>.  Van  Nos- 
tramd.     Roan,  $5.00. 
Nell's  Mission.     z8mo,  pp.  139.    N.  Y.  R.  Carter  &* 

BrM.    60  cts. 
NewTSstament  (The),  after  the  Authorized  Version,  new- 
ly compared  i^-iih  the  Original  Greek,  and  revised  by  Hen- 
ry AMbrd.  D.D.     Cr.   8vo,  pp.   536.     (London)   N.  Y. 
RautUdxe  ^  Son*.     #3.50. 
—  Trans,  from  the   Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf,  by  George 
R.  No>-cs,  D.D.    Large ^J>er  ed.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  570. 
BoctOB,  Am.  Unit.  Assoc.     $4.00. 
N'EwYofac.  (Reports.)    5^/- Tiffany. 
"SiaoMffsty     F.        Clinical      Lectures     on       Pulmonary 
PlKhais.    Transl.  from  the  ad  German  Edition,  by  J.  L. 
PaAe.    uroo,  pp.  1x6.    N.  Y.   iV.  Wood  &»  Co.    ^1.50. 
Pap.  11.25. 
Soai,  Hon.  Roden.      Beatrice.    A    Poem.    Sq.    z6mo. 

Phia.  Li^HCott  &*  Co.     $1.00. 
N'oKMAN  LesuE.    See  Fay. 
"  CTHaka  Family."    See  Banlm. 
OujTToww  Folks.    See  Stowe. 
O.Ti  Admiral's  Fi-ac  Abroad.    See  Montgomery. 
Otn  Nkw  Way  Rouicd  the  World.    See  Coffin. 
Farkar.  V.  H.    Hand-book  of  the  Great  West    A  Rec- 
<tri  at  Statistics  and  Facts,  with  Practical  Suggestioiu  to 
Eotgiaots,   &c.      Maps.      8vo,  pp.  x6a.      N.   Y.  Am. 
Xews  Co.    Pap.  $1.00. 
Paxuakkntaky  Laws.    See  Wilson. 
Panoa^  Sam.  B.    A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cul- 
tare,  and  History  of  the  Rose.    New  and  Rev,  Ed. 
I2nstr.    16010.     N.  Y.  Judd^  Co.    $1.50. 
Faxton,  J.  Will  the  Commg  Man  drink  Wine  7    x6mo,  pp. 

23-    N.  Y.  Nat.  Temperance  Soc.    Pap.  xo  cts. 
FeeUea,  J.  M.    Seers  of  the  Ages ;  or.  Spiritualism,  Past 

aod  Present.     8vo.    Boston,   fV.  IVhite  &»  Co.     $1.75. 
Petiy,  A    Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present.    8vo, 

pp.  560.     Providence,  Prov.  Press  Co.     $4.50. 
Pcitffsoa,  Robert  B.   (M.D.)     The  Roman  Catholic  not 
"The  only  True  Reli^n,**  not  "An  InfiUliUe  Church." 
i6aa.    Phila.  Li^incott  &»  Co.     75  cts. 
Prrrr  (Le)  Catbchismb  i»   Qintssc     samo,    pp.   144. 

Botta,  P.  Donahoe.    Pap.  xo  cts. 
FbelpSk  Elizabeth  Stuart.    Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts. 
rfBio,  pp.  334.     Boston,  Fields y  Osgood  A*  Co.     f  1.50. 
Pktsical  akd  Vocal  Training.    See  Monroe. 
PKV5ICX.    See  Mayer. 
PoAXRo  (Life  op).    See  Helps. 

Foit,  T.  A.    Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mtsaowi.  Vol.   4s.      8vo,  pp.  674.    St.  Louis,  M*Kee, 
risJtiadk  &»  Co.     Shp.  ^6.00. 
Fcw^  J.  H.     Life  Pictures.  In  Three  Cantos,  xamo,  pp. 

aoo^    Chicago,  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,    ^1.50. 
PuMART  Tkx;th9  OF  Rbucion.    See  Clark. 
pRMiaiATic  Characters.    .S^r/ Spielhagen. 
Pn-MQKASY  Phthisis.    5*^^  Niemeyer. 
Pvurr  EtxtQUENCS.    See  Fish. 

Ptidilz,  Outar  (Von).   The  Origin  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 
TmsL  from  the  G«inan  by  E.  £.  H.    x8mo,  pp.  34. 
Bosoa,  N.  y.  DntUm  &•  Co,    75  eta. 
QtrAOR  Paktxsams  rpie)'     A  Storv  of  the  Revolution. 
6v  the  author  of  "  The  Scout*'    Illustr.    xamo,  pp.  394. 
Pbftc  Lipfdncoit  &•  Co.     $1.50. 
RzcKEJtnoNS  or  a  Countrt  Parson.    First  and  Second 
Stxies.    a  vols.     x6mo,  pp.   444,  430.    Boston,  Fields, 
Osgood  a*  Co.     £ach9x,35. 
Rasns  (Scxevcr  op)  .    See  Fichte. 
Boltefon,  F.  W.     For  Her  Sake.    A  Novel     Hlustr. 
^pp.  X9X.     N.  Y.  Har^  *•  Bros,    Pap.  ys  cts. 


Rocky  Moitntains.    See  McOure. 

Rose  (Propag.  and  Culture).    See  Parsons.      * 

Rosenberg  (0.  G.)  Wonders  of  the  Worid.  Comprising 
Startling  Incidents,  Interesting  Scenes,  and  Wonderful 
Events  m  all  Countries,  all  Ages,  and  among  all  People. 
With  over  1,000  illustr.  4to,  pp.  518.  N.  Y.  i/.  .S".  Pnb- 
Ushing  Co.     (By  subscr.)     $4^50. 

Rosy  Dawn  .Stories.  6  vols.  x8mo,  pp.  t6o  each.  Bos- 
ton, H.A.  Young  ^  Co.  Set  $4.50.  Comprising — ^The 
Picnic  Party.— The  Liide  Indian.— The  Violet  GIris.— 
The  Water  Cress  Giri.— The  Twin  Brodiers.— The  Two 
Birthdays. 

RuLor  AND  Ernestine.  i8mo,  pp.  84.  N.  Y.  Ez>ang. 
Knmvledge  Society.    45  cts. 

Rntherfordf  Rer.  S.  A  Garden  of  Spices.  Extracts  from 
the  Religious  Letters  of  the  author  ;  with  Essay,  by  Rev. 
A.  C.  George,  etc.  X2mo,  pp.  288.  Cincinnati,  Hitch- 
cock b*  Walden.     $2xx>. 

Sadbatm.    See  Brown. 

Sabrina  Hackett.    See  Saybrook. 

St.  Louis.    See  Guizot. 

Sanderson,  J.  (D.D.)  Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mount,  xamo, 
pp.  278.     N.  Y.  Am.  Tr.  Soc.    80  cts. 

Sanger.    See  Sututes. 

Saybrook,  Emily  I*  Sabrina  Hackett.  x6mo,  pp.  351. 
Boston,  Lothrop  (g*  Co.     $1.50. 

Sayre,  Lewis  A.  (M.D.)  Practical  Manual  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  Club-Foot.  i2mo.  N.  Y.  D.  Afpleton  6r*  Co. 
51.25. 

Soott,  Sir  Walter.  Count  Robert  of  Paris.  x2mo.  N. 
Y.  A/pleton  6f  Co.     Pap.  25  cts. 

—  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  xamo.  N.  Y.  Appleton  ^ 
Co.    Pap.  25  cts. 

—  Wavericy  Novels.  {Library  edition  in  6  vols.)  Vob.  5 
and  6.     N.  Y.  Appleton  <5r»  Co.    Each  f  x.75* 

ScRotxs,  Monograms,  etc.    See  Dearborn. 

Searing.    See  Vh^l's  ililneid. 

Seers  of  the  Ages.    See  Peebles. 

Segnr,  Mgr.  True  Idea  of  Holy  Communion.  33mo,  pp. 
128.     N.  Y.  P.  O'Shea.    35  cts. 

Semmes,  R.  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during  the  War 
between  the  States.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  833.  BalL  Kelly, 
Piet  if  Co.     $5.00. 

Sexes  fThe).    See  Holcombe. 

Shakespeare  Proverbs.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
x2mo,  pp.  96.     N.  Y.  O.  A.  Roorback.    Pap.  30  cts. 

Shining  Hour  Series.  8  vols.  i8mo,  pp.  x6oeach.  (Edin- 
burgh) N.  Y.  N.  Tibbals  A-  Co.  Set  $480.  Compris- 
ing :  Sunday  Scholars. — Annot's  Pupil. — Lyc^  Boys. — 
Herbert  and  Hugh. — Cousins  Reconciled. — Goldsmith's 
Widow.— Martyr  Shepherd.— Litde  Alfred. 

Signals  (Manual  of).    See  Myer. 

Suds  Valve.    See  Auchincloss. 

Smith,  Wm.  (LL.D.)  Student's  Old  Testament  History, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Capti- 
vity. With  maps  and  woodcuts.  x2mo,  pp.  7x5.  N.  Y. 
Harper  ^  Bros.     $2.00. 

Smith,  J.  y.  a  (M.D.)  and  J.  H.  Grisoom  (M.D.)  Two 
Prize  Essays  on  the  Physical  Indications  of  Longevity. 
8vo,pp.  94,  XX2,  58,  x6.    N.  Y.  IV.  Woods*  Co.    75  cu. 

Sonthworth,  E.  D.  E.  N.  The  Changed  Brides.  x2mo. 
Phila.  T.  B.  Peterson  «&•  Bros.     $1.75  ;  pap.  $1.50. 

Spain  (Impressions  of).    See  Herbert. 

Spielhagen,  Friedridi.  Problematic  Characters.  A 
Novel.  From  the  German,  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere. 
Author's  Ed.  x2mo,  pp.  507.  N.  Y.  Leyfioldt  &•  Holt. 
I1.75. 

Statutes  at  Large  and  Treaties  of  the  United 
States  passed  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fortieth  Con- 
fess, X868-X869,  containing  the  Public  Laws,  Resolutions, 
Proclamations,  Private  Acts,  Treaties,  and  Alphabetical 
List  of  Persons  in  tAe  Act  for  die  Removal  of  Disabilities. 
Edited  by  George  P.  Sanger.  Government  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  340.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &•  Co. 
I1.50. 

Steam  Machinery.    See  Van  Buren. 

Stevens,  Geo.  E.  The  Queen  City  in  X869.  A  Summary 
of  die  Attractions,  Advanti^es,  Institutions^  and  Internal 
Improvemenu  of  the  Qty  of  Cmdxmati ;  with  an  Exhibit 
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of  its  Public  Charities.  With  a  maps  and  36  engr.  i6ii>o, 
pp.  250.     Cindnnati,  Geo.  S.  Blanchard  ^  Co.     %\.^, 

Stom,  R.  S.  (Rev.)  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  Union  "nieo.  Seminary,  February  14,  1869.  8vo, 
pp.  30.     N.  Y.  Am.  Presby.  Review  Office.  Pap.  25  cts. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  Oldtown  Folks.  A  Novel. 
X2mo,  pp.  608.     Boston,  Fields^  Osgood  &•  Co.      $2.00. 

SrRANDBD  Ship  (The).    See  Davis. 

Student's  Old  Test.  Hist.    See  Sniith. 

Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.    See  Haven. 

.Sunday-School  Spkakek  (The).  Comprising  Pieces  suit- 
able for  Sunday- School  Concerts  and  Festivals.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  O.  Augusta  Cheney.  i2mo,  pp.  x8i. 
Boston,  Loring.     Boards  50  cts. 

TaineL  H.  Italy  :  Florence  and  Venice.  Transl.  from 
the  French,  by  J.  Durand.  8vo,  pp.  385.  N.  Y.  Ley- 
poldt  &»  HoU.     $2.50. 

Taintor's  Route  and  City  Guides.  Northern  Route : 
Boston  to  the  White  Mountains,  Lake  Memphremagog, 
Green  Mountains,  Lake  Champlain,  Montreal,  and  Og- 
densburgh.  x8mo,  pp.  120.  N.  Y.  Taintor  Bros.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

—  Hudson  River  Route.  New  York  to  Saratoga,  Lake 
George,  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondack  Mountau»,  and 
Montreal.  x8mo,  pp.  120.  N.  Y.  Taintor  Bros.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

Taylor,  Jeremy.  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living.  New 
Ed.    i8mo.    (London)  Phila.  Lippincott  6^  Co.    ^1.50. 

—Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  Neiu  Ed.  x8mo. 
(London)   Phila.    Lippincott  &»    Co.     §1.50. 

Temperance.    See  Lees. 

Trupbrance  Speaker.  A  collection  of  Original  and  Select- 
ed Dialogues,  Addresses,  and  Recitations,  for  the  use  of 
Temperance  Organizations,  Sj;hools,  etc.  Edt.  by  J.  N. 
Steams.  x8mo,pp.  288.  N.  Y.  Nat.  Temperance  Soc. 
75  cts. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Ballads  and  Talcs.  Standard  II- 
lustr.  Ed.  Svo.  (London)  Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co.  $3- 5©. 

—  Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero.  Household  Ed. 
WithPortr.  i6mo.  Boston,  Fieids,  Osgood  ^  Co.  $1.25. 

—  Same.  Svo.  With  the  Author's  illuslr.  N.  Y.  Harper 
A*  Bros.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Thalheixner.  Miss  M.  E .  A  Complete  Summary  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  History.  lamo,  pp.  90.  N. 
Y.  Barnes  &»  Co.    60  cts. 

Thomas,  J.  J.  Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinerv,  and 
the  Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use.  With  sim- 
ple and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force,  as  applied  to  the  Farm.  With  287  illustr.  X2mo, 
pp.  302.  N.  Y.  Juddb^  Co.  ^i. so- 
Thorough  Bass  School.    See  Ludden. 

Tiffany,  J.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeab  of 
New  York.  Vol.  XII.  8vo,  pp.  547-  Albany,  Wm. 
Gould  &•  Son.     Shp.  $3-5o- 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.    See  Hughes. 

Tourist's  Pocket  Guix».    See  Hall. 

Transcript  Appeals.  Vol.  VI.  The  File  of  Opinions  in 
Cases  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  March 
Term,  1868.  8vo,  pp.  xvii.,  380.  N.  Y.  J'ranscript 
Ass.    Pap.  9i<oo> 

Trousseau,  A.  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine.  Delivered 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris.    Vol.  II.    Translated  from  the 


3d  t«viscd  ed.  of  1868,  by  Rose  McCormack,  M.D.    8w, 
pp.  630.     Phila.  Lindsay  6r»  Blakiston.     $6.00. 

Van  Boren,  J.  D.,  Jr.  Investigations  of  Formulas  for  the 
Strength  of  the  Iron  Parts  of  Steam  Machinery.  8yo, 
pp.  72.     N.  Y.  D.  Van  Nostrand.     %-i.oo. 

Ventriloquism  Madb  Easy,  x&no,  pp.  32.  N.  Y.  0.  A. 
Roorback.     X5  cts. 

Vineyards  (European).    See  Flagg. 

Virgil's  iCneid.  First  six  books,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary. 
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A  MARTYR  TO  SCIENCE. 


My  brief  residence  at  Rome  suflBced 
to  destroy  my  illusions. 

A  Frenchnian,  a  student  of  medicine, 
I  had,  nevertheless,  remained  an  ardent 
dL<5ciple  of  Catholicism, — the  faith  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  up  by  a  de- 
vout mother.  She  was  an  Italian,  and 
from  her  I  had  inherited  an  intense, 
passionate  nature,  and  capacity  for  be- 
lief; which  my  father's  nationality  failed 
to  neutralize.  From  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  received  my  education,  my 
profession,  and  a  certain  large  habit  of 
thought,  "which,  disdaining  all  lesser  in- 
terests, personal  or  national,  occupied 
itself  exclusively  with  themes  of  uni- 
versal humanity.  This  habit,  extremely 
characteristic  of  French  intellect,  con- 
curred,— ^perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing 
else, — ^in  making  me  an  ultra-montanist. 
As  an  Italian,  I  believed  in  the  Church 
with  ardor, — ^because  I  believed;  as  a 
Frenchman,  I  demanded  a  church  uni- 
versal, as  alone  worthy  of  attaching  my 
belief.  The  cause  of  the  Pope  was  for 
me  identified  with  the  spiritual  cause 
of  the  world,  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
soKialled  Liberal  Catholics  enraged  me. 
I  could  understand  the  opposition  of 
materialists,  of  atheists,  or  even  Pro- 
testants. These  all  occupied  a  radically 
different  base,  and  their  eyes  were  turn- 
ed toward  a  different  horizon.  But  that 


a  man  could  face  Truth,  and  volun- 
tarily scrimp  his  vision  to  a  miserable 
comer  of  her  robe, — could  embrace  a 
principle  coldly,  with  the  mere  touch 
of  a  distant  &iger, — could  pause  t« 
balance  motives,  and  haggle  over  the 
price  of  devotion, — this  was  as  incom- 
prehensible to  me  as  repugnant.  My 
own  sentiments  were  equally  incompre- 
hensible to  the  society  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  and  the  opposition  which  I 
constantly  encountered  served  not  a  lit- 
tle to  rivet  my  convictions,  and  fan  my 
enthusiasm  to  passion. 

My  father  died  almost  immediately 
after  launching  me  on  my  medical  ca- 
reer,— and  my  darling  mother,  two 
years  later.  In  my  unutterable  loneli- 
ness, I  lost  all  heart  for  my  studies,  and 
breaking  away  from  6cole  and  hospi- 
tals, wandered  in  Italy,  seeking  t# 
quench  a  quenchless  grief.  There  I 
married  an  Italian  girl,  whose  hair  and 
eyes  reminded  me  of  my  mother,  but 
who  expended  on  the  dream  of  Italian 
unity  such  enthusiasm  as  my  mother  had 
lavished  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  I  think  I  was  unconsciously  at- 
tracted by  this  very  difference.  Valeria's 
opposition  to  the  Pope  was  so  serious 
and  whole-souled,  that  it  seemed  to  in- 
vest his  cause  with  new  dignity,  and  in 
argument  with  her  I  acquired  increased 
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respect  for  my  o^n  theoried  and  for  my- 
self as  capable  of  Bostaining  them. 
Moreover,  at  the  very  moment  that  our 
intellects  were  most  at  yariance,  we 
were  each  conscious  of  a  subtle  sympa- 
ihy  of  nature ;  we  were  animated  by 
the  same  feeling,  though  working  in 
different  directions.  Her  antagonism, 
therefore,  never  irritated  me,  but, — 
whea  the  more  profound  union  had 
once  been  established, — fascinated  me 
by  a  peculiar  charm,  and  led  me,  by  a 
healthful  transition,  back  to  the  ruder 
'  antagonisms  of  practical  life.  For,  de- 
prived of  the  sup{>ort  of  my  mother's 
lofty  confidence,  and  in  the  weakness 
following  excessive  sorrow,  I  had  begun 
to  secretly  despair  of  an  ideal,  which 
seemed  buried  in  her  all-devouring 
grave.  At  the  same  time  I  clung  to  it 
the  more  intensely,  precisely  because  it 
seemed  unattainable, — from  a  sort  of 
morbid  craving  for  whatever  had  be- 
come as  unattainable  as  my  mother^s 
presence.  I  loathed  action,  even  for  the 
vealization  of  my  dreams,  and  over-con- 
centrated thought  threatened  to  degen- 
erate into  a  wckly  reverie  that  should 
presently  exhaust  the  forces  of  my  life, 
like  an  mmaturally  prolonged  sleep. 
New  influence  added  in  this  direction 
might  have  driven  me  insane,  while 
the  diversion  afibrded  by  Valeria's  coun- 
ter-enthusiasm and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing an  active  defence  of  my  own,  roused 
me,  and  brought  back  the  blood  to  the 
surface  of  my  life.  It  was,  therefore, 
partly  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  led  me  to  Valeria, — and  she  saved 
me— my  noble  wife  saved  me  for  other 
destinies. 

We  returned  to  Paris,  where  I  re- 
sumed and  completed  my  medical  stu- 
dies, and  I  had  just  graduated  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  Italy. 

Four  happy,  healthful  years  had  com- 
pletely restored  my  mentfd  equilibrium. 
I  was  no  longer  an  extravagant  fanatic, 
prepared  for  a  cloister  or  a  crusade, — 
but  still  a  tolerably  ardent  ultra-monta- 
nist^  pivoted  upon  the  theory  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Valeria's 
influence,  in  modifying  the  superficial 
exabettmce  of  my  enthusiasm,  had  only 


nendered  its  energy  more  practical,  more 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  incarnate  its 
ideal  in  vigorous  facts.  Now  the  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived,  and  the  enthusiasm 
blazed  forth  a&esh ;  all  interests,  all  con- 
sciousness of  other  ties  were  absorbed 
in  devotion  to  the  Church  of  which  I 
felt  myself  a  not  unimportant  member. 
My  fortune,  my  time,  my  life,  were  all 
too  little  to  place  at  its  disposal,  and  I 
hastened  to  enrol  myself  on  the  medical 
staff  of  a  regiment  of  Papal  Zouaves. 
Valeria,  who  had  always  reasoned 
against  my  theories,  was  too  consistent 
herself  to  oppose  me  in  putting  them 
into  practice,  but  she  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  to  Italy.  We  parted  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  I  to  go  to  Rome,  she, 
with  our  two  children,  to  Naples,  where 
her  family  had  formerly  resided.  She 
wrote  to  me  every  day,  but  after  several 
weeks  came  a  blank  of  three  days  with- 
out a  letter.  At  the  same  moment  ar- 
rived the  news  that  the  cholera  was  rag- 
ing at  Naples — news  which  rendered 
most  ominous  this  sudden  interruption 
of  the  correspondence.  I  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  hurried  south,  to  learn 
that  my  wife  and  babies  were  dead — 
fallen  among  the  very  first  victims  of 
the  pestilence. 

Stunned  and  heart-sick,  I  returned  to 
Rome,  anxious  to  devote  myself  to  the 
cause  with  the  more  desperate  earnest- 
ness that  it  was  the  only  living  interest 
left  to  me  in  the  world.  I  arrived  just 
before  the  battle  of  Montana,  and  re- 
gretted that  fortune  had  not  assigned 
me  a  r61e  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  among  those  who  might  embrace 
a  welcome  death,  in  exchange  for  the 
glory  of  serving  the  Church.  Resolved 
to  approach  this  honor  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, I  contrived  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  ambulance  corps,  and  ac- 
companied the  troops  to  the  field.  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that 
day, — the  third  after  Valeria's  funeral^ 
— and  which,  as  my  first  experience  of 
a  battle,  assumed  to  me  the  magniUcent 
proportions  of  an  Austerlitz  or  Water- 
loo. I  only  know  that,  intoxicated  by 
the  novel  excitement  of  the  scene,  per- 
haps by  the  mere  smell  of  the  gunpow- 
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der,  I  forgot  the  duties  \p  trhich  I  was 
assigned,  snatched  a  mnsket  from  a 
Zouave  who  had  just  expired  at  my  feet, 
and  rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
flict I  leceived  a  slight  wound  in  the 
forehead,  staggered,  fell,  and  fainted 
away.  I  suppose  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  have  received  the  shock  from  a 
larger  ball  than  that  which  grazed  my 
temple,  and  experienced  some  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  for  I  did  not  fully  re- 
cover consciousness  until  I  had  been 
transported  to  the  military  hospitaL 

Here  I  stayed  a  week,  and  came,  for 
the  first  time,  into  near  contact  with 
my  fellow-defenders  of  the  faith.  The 
contact,  instead  of  warming,  chilled  me 
inexplicably.  Instead  of  belief,  I  dis- 
eovcied  scepticism ;  instead  of  enthusi- 
asm, persiflage  and  eternal  quizzing, 
intolerable  in  professed  martyrs  to  a 
ncred  cause. 

"  Que  voulcz-vous  t "  they  said,  shrug- 
ging  their  shoulders  at  my  indignant 
remonstrances.  ^^  The  ass  who  carries  all 
his  panniers  on  the  same  side  stumbles 
on  hb  own  nose.  To  each  man  his  busi- 
ness; those  who  believe,  don't  fight; 
and  we  who  fight  cannot  be  expected  to 
believe." 

1  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  own 
loyalty  became  affected  by  this  indiffer- 
ence, much  more  than  by  any  influence 
to  which  I  bad  hitherto  been  submitted. 
Others  had  sneered  because  they  did 
not  know ;  but  these  men  precisely  be- 
cause they  knew  too  well.  The  cause 
which  depended  so  exclusively  upon 
their  bravado  was  belittled  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  presently  in  mine  also.  I  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  the  drops  of 
blood  I  had  lavished  so  heroically  at 
Montana,  and  when  the  gazettes  began 
to  flourish  the  fame  of  the  victory,  repeat 
the  dying  speeches  of  fallen  braves,  and 
eniol  rascally  Zouaves  on  saintly  calen- 
dars, I  could  have  blushed  in  the  dark 
--everywhere  a  little  martyrdom,  a  little 
battle,  and  innumerable  little  apotheo- 
sefL  I  began  to  doubt  the  greatness  of 
the  cause  made  up  of  such  infinitesi- 
mals. It  is  easy  to  serve  ideas  in  which 
we  have  ceased  to  heartily  believe,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  fight  for  those  that 


have  become  to  us  the  least  in  the  world 
ridiculous.  Perhaps  Valeria's  death  had 
unconsciously  disheartened  me  for  an 
enterprise  which  had  been,  however  re- 
motely, its  occasion.  Perhaps  many  of 
her  words,  whose  force  I  had  successful- 
ly resisted  during  her  lifetime,  now  re- 
echoed from  her  grave  with  more  pro- 
found significance.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  wavered  in 
affection  for  my  life-long  ideal.  Alarm- 
ed at  myself,  and  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reinvigorate  my  failing  faith,  I 
went  back  to  Rome,  trusting  that  the 
Holy  City  would  inspire  me  afresh.  Ap- 
pointed to  a  civil  office  of  considerable 
importance,  I  was  soon  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  magnificent  the- 
atrical display  that  had  so  long  dazzled 
my  imagination.  I  was  initiated  into  the 
shamef^d  mysteries  of  cabal  and  intrigue, 
and  taught  the  precious  secrets  of  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  On  every  side  I  saw  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  duplicity  welcomed 
as  the  ablest  servitors  of  truth,  the 
grandest  professions  assumed  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  most  vulgar  villainy,  ambi- 
tion glozed  over  by  degrading  humility, 
and  sensuality  all  the  more  disgusting 
from  the  saintly  robes  in  which  it  was 
paraded  and  but  half  concealed.  My 
tiEiith,  already  enfeebled,  died  of  rapid 
decline,  stified  by  these  monstrous  fool- 
erics.  Disenchanted,  revolted,  disgust- 
ed, I  resigned  my  position,  and  aban- 
doned the  Pope  and  his  cause  forever. 

I  did  not,  therefore,  enlist  under  Gari- 
baldi. A  tenacious  loyalty  to  the  mem- 
ory of  ideas  I  had  once  served  would 
always  prevent  me  from  more  actively 
attacking  them,  or  from  desecrating 
their  graves.  Moreover,  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  consequent  upon  my  disillu-  . 
sion  was  so  tremendous,  that  I  was 
swept  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  both  sides  be- 
came indifferent  to  me,  both  camps  dim 
and  shadowy  in  the  distance. 

I  returned,  therefore,  to  France,  and 
settled  down  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
provinces,  to  exercise  my  profession  as 
a  country  physician.  After  the  accumu- 
lated anguish  of  the  last  few  Aonths, 
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the  quiet  dullness  of  the  puee  was  in^ 
finitely  grateful  to  me.  I  T^as  like  a 
Imiised  swimmer,  tossed  upon  a  mono- 
tonous sandbank,  who  only  asks  to  be 
left  there  in  peace,  xmtil  long  repose  has 
rested  the  aching  limbs,  and  blunted 
the  harrowing  recollections  of  the  ship- 
wreck. The  incessant  excitement  of 
Paris  was  intolerable  to  me,  and  scarce- 
ly less  so  the  idea  of  revisiting  its 
troops  of  sympathetic  Mends.  They 
would  proffer  venal  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  my  wife  and  children;  they 
would  congratulate  me  maliciously  on 
my  conversion  from  ultra-montanism. 
I  shrank  from  their  curious  eyes  and 
voluble  tongues,  as  a  wounded  man 
from  the  glittering  apparatus  of  the 
surgeon,  and  like  him  turned  over  my 
face  to  the  wall,  to  sleep. 

Two  years  thus  passed  away — two 
years  of  mornings  and  evenings,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  calm  succession,  like 
a  row  of  stolid  peasant  gleaners  going 
to  the  fields.  I  became  inexpressibly 
soothed  by  their  calm,  and  by  the  nice 
tact  and  exquisite  courtesy  of  Nature, 
with  whom  I  had  done  well  to  take  ref- 
uge. She  is  never  astonished,  she  asks 
no  impertinent  questions,  but  welcomes 
her  guests  with  even  suavity,  like  a 
liberal  host,  throwing  open  to  them 
drawing-room  or  garret,  as  may  best 
please  their  fancy.  The  growing  trees 
had  no  time  to  turn  round  to  look  at 
me ;  the  contented  hills  embraced  me  in 
their  arms,  and  let  me  pass  without  a 
word ;  the  grain  ripened  in  the  mellow 
autumn  days,  unheeding  the  little  sha- 
dow that  I  threw  across  its  sunshine. 
This  preoccupied  indifference  of  all  liv- 
ing things,  which  would  initiate  a  mere 
vexation,  clamorous  for  sympathy,  is 
.  like  blessed  balm  to  the  sufferer  from 
a  profound  grief  or  mortification. 
Counsel  is  good,  friendliness  precious, 
while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done  to 
avert  an  impending  calamity.  But  pity- 
ing words  over  an  accomplished  and  ir- 
remediable misfortune,  serve  only  to  re- 
vive a  useless  pain,  and  blunder,  like  a 
man  who  should  try  to  force  open  the 
eyelids  of  a  corpse.  Nature,  wiser  than 
officious  human  tenderness,  takes  the 
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sQiTow  coolly^  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  in  silence  buries  it  out  of  sight 
among  a  million  others,  already  thickly 
strewn  with  withered  leaves.  And,  in 
presence  of  her  imperturbable  serenity 
during  the  blackest  days  of  frost  and 
Winter,  the  sufferer  becomes  insensibly 
inspired  with  her  unspoken  confidence 
in  the  final  return  of  Bpring.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  village  and  the  farms,  rooted 
as  their  own  beeches,  reflected  back 
upon  Nature  the  same  immovable  calm. 
They  did  not  disturb  themselves  about 
me,  because  my  r61e  in  society  was  so 
evident,  respectable,  and  satbfiEM^ry, 
that  I  offered  no  foothold  for  either 
curiosity  or  scandal.  I  had  been  sent  by 
Providence  and  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine to  cure  their  not  too  frequent 
rheumatisms  and  catarrhs ;  I  acquitted 
myself  not  ill  of  my  business, — ^they 
asked  no  more, — and  ncitlier  offered 
nor  expected  personal  interest  or  friend- 
ship. 

As  the  months  rolled  on,  I  became 
more  interested  than  formerly  in  medi- 
cal reading.  Absorbed  entirely  in  my 
books,  I  even  fancied  that  the  healing 
apathy  which  sheltered  my  life  was 
growing  more  profound.  This  was  a 
mistake ;  the  thickening  of  the  vapors 
that  shut  out  the  external  world,  really 
denoted  that  they  were  about  to  con- 
dense and  precipitate  themselves  into  a 
new  creation.  New  interests  were  pre- 
paring, that  should  presently  claim  from 
my  nature  all  the  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  passion  which  had  once  been  de- 
voted to  the  old.  Of  this  I  became 
aware  in  the  following  manner.  One 
day,  among  a  package  of  books  sent  to 
me  from  Paris,  arrived  a  pamphlet  just 
written  in  defence  of  a  new  theory  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  the  human 
heart  My  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
idea  of  a  new  theory  on  such  a  famous 
subject,  and  my  interest  was  by  no 
means  abated  after  perusal  of  the  pam- 
phlet. Exposition  of  this  theory  would 
demand  a  crowd  of  technical  details, 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader,  and 
therefore  inappropriate  in  this  place. 
But  let  such  an  one  take  the  trouble  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  ticking  of  a 
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heart,  seemingly  so  moDotonoas,  eiinple, 
and  easy  to  understand,  and  then  reflect 
that  the  slight  elements  discoverable  in 
this  little  sound,  have  been  forocd  by 
haman  intellect  into  at  least  twenty 
different  combinations,  and  afforded 
ground  for  as  many  theories,  each  de- 
fended with  impassioned  earnestness  by 
a  different  observer.  He  may  then  real- 
ize something  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon—may even  experience  a  sort  of 
mental  vertigo,  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  evolution  of  a  world  out  of  noth- 
ing. Owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  facts 
to  be  observed,  the  finesse  requisite  for 
the  observation,  and  the  intellectual 
dexterity  needed  to  retain  such  minute 
circnmstances  before  the  mind  long 
enough  to  think  about  them,  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  in- 
dicate offered  by  physiological  science. 
Once  engaged  in  its  discussion,  the 
mind  becomes  hopelessly  fascinated, 
and  continues  to  pirouette  about  an  in- 
visible point,  that  is  neither  a  thought 
nor  a  material  phenomenon,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  refined  essence  of  both. 

As  in  all  scries  of  vital  actions,  each 
item  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
80  interlinked  with  the  rest,  that  an 
explanation  of  a  part  can  never  be  con- 
sidered final,  so  long  as  any  problem 
remains  nn resolved.  The  latest  experi- 
mentator,  brooding  over  hitherto  neg- 
lected details,  may  always  hope  to  light 
npon  some  clue  that  shall  unravel  the 
entire  entanglement  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  reform  upon  a  new  basis  ideas 
now  grouped  in  pretended  fixity.  The 
excitement  caused  by  this  possibility  is 
amply  sufficient  to  stimulate  research. 
And  there  is  no  need  to  discover  an  im* 
mediate  practical  application  for  the 
theory,  in  order  to  bait  thia  interest  of 
vulgar  minds.  These  would  always  be 
incapable  of  such  difficult  investiga^ 
tiona,  while  really  competent  students 
were  supremely  indifferent  to  all  lesser 
advantages  attached  to  the  discovery 
of  truth.  Ab  for  me,  I  had  been  so  long 
removed  from  active  life  and  its  necessi- 
ties (for  my  professional  career  had  as 
yet  been  too  facile  and  commonplace  to 


ard^se  me  to  them),  that  the  impractical 
character  of  the  subject  constituted  for 
me  an  additional  charm.  I  recognized 
that  it  belonged,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  the  region  of  pure  thought,  pure  sci- 
ence, accessible  only  to  intelligences  re- 
fined by  nature,  and  enriched  by  su- 
perior culture.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  problem, 
and  the  solid  satisfaction  arising  from 
acute  intellectual  activity,  I  could,  in 
pursuit  of  this  theme,  experience  all  the 
subtle  pleasure  derived  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  personal  superiority — pleas- 
ure as  attainable  in  solitude  as  else- 
where, since  the  superiority  was  too 
real  and  unquestionable  to  require  the 
confirmatory  suffiage  of  the  crowd. 

I  abandoned  aU  other  studies,  and 
threw  myself  impetuously  into  the  cur- 
rent of  these  newly-received  ideas.  I 
ransacked  my  library,  from  Herophilus 
to  Haller,  firom  Galen  to  Helmholtz. 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  France  yield- 
ed up  their  tribute  to  my  exdted  curi- 
osity. Ajid  the  theme,  shifted,  refracted 
from  intellect  to  intellect,  multiplied  it- 
self to  bewildering  complexity. 

Not  content  with  reading,  I  perform- 
ed experiments,  repeating  those  of  my 
predecessors,  and  inventing  new  to  con- 
trol their  conclusions.  "  With  my  own 
hands  I  stirred  the  soil,  fetid  and  pal- 
pitating with  life,"  and  in  this  inmost 
intimacy  with  Nature  felt  myself  grow 
strong,  as  Antseus  by  contact  with  the 
mother  Earth.  Thus  roused  from  my 
long  torpor  into  the  most  intense  activ- 
ity,— for  aB  activity  is  slack  in  compari- 
son with  tliat  of  thought, — I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  facility  of  my  pres- 
ent surroundings.  I  was  anxious  to  pit 
myself  against  the  world  of  Paris.  I 
wanted  opposition,  contradiction,  in  oi^ 
der  to  vanquish  them,  and  absorb  their 
force  into  the  glory  of  my  triumph. 
Moreover,  my  studies  had  now  reached 
a  point  where  they  required  the  assist- 
ance that  could  only  be  obtained  In  a 
great  city :  in  a  word,  I  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  the  sequel  should  prove 
desirable.  My  means  rendered  me  in- 
dependent of  my  cUentUej  and  I  left  my 
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patients  withont  regret  to  the  care  of 
an  easily  procured  substitatc.  It  is  so 
rare  to  alight  upon  an  interesting  case 
in  the  country  I  Nothing  but  rheunia- 
tism  and  measles,  measles  and  rheu- 
matism, and  never  an  autopsy, — ^it 
is  as  monotonous  as  the  treatment  of 
fever  and  ague.  I  longed  for  the  vast 
metropolitan  hospitals,  containing  speci- 
mens of  every  shade  of  disease,  and 
affording  unlimited  opportunities  for 
auscultation.  Of  these  I  stood  especial- 
ly in  qeed,  for  the  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  physiological  experiment  must 
be  completed  by  pathological  researches, 
which  could  only  be  carried  on  at  Paris. 
To  Paris,  therefore,  I  came,  as  to  a 
new  world,  so  completely  had  I  been 
separated  from  it  during  the  two  last 
years.  It  was  as  if  one  of  the  spirits  in 
the  metempsychosis  imagined  by  Fou- 
rier, had  returned  to  the  brilliant  sphere 
from  which  death  had  driven  him  in 
temporary  exile.  I  was  at  first  enchant- 
ed, intoxicated.  The  mental  activity 
which  had  seemed  so  intense  in  the 
sluggish  province,  needed  to  be  quick- 
ened fourfold  to  keep  abreast  of  the  in- 
tellects with  which  I  entered  into  rela- 
tion, and  the  consciousness  of  the 
quickening  affected  me  as  with  new 
wine.  But,  as  I  grew  accustomed  to 
my  new  medium,  I  became  again  subtly 
dissatisfied.  It  was  not  enough  to  be 
abreast  of  the  world,  I  wanted  to  be  a 
little  ahead.  In  my  solitude  it  was  easy 
to  cherish  illusions  concerning  the  value 
of  my  own  work,  to  picture  myself  as  a 
mighty  and  triumphant  wrestler  with 
Nature,  capable,  by  his  single  strength, 
of  forcing  her  reluctant  secrets,  to  re- 
veal them  afterwards  to  an  admiring 
world.  But  at  Paris,  with  its  enormous 
condensation  of  intellectual  force,  I 
could  not  flatter  myself  on  the  solitary 
greatness  of  my  achievements,  nor  ig- 
nore the  collective  action  of  society. 
Whatever  my  attainment,  I  should  be 
forced  to  share  its  fame  with  a  hundred 
other  workers,  who  had  lent  me,  unask- 
ed, their  aid.  The  distance  between 
the  person  who  uttered  the  last  word, 
and  him  who  said  the  next  to  the  last, 
was  infinitesimal,  and  this  close  prox- 


imity annoyed  me.  I  longed  for  some 
brilliant  occasion  to  surpass  all  my  con- 
temporaries in  one  great  botmd ;  an  op- 
portunity to  bestow  on  science  and  hu- 
manity some  unique  benefit  that  could 
never  be  compared  with  those  accumu- 
lated by  lesser  men.  One  day,  revolving 
many  things  in  my  mind,  I  entered  the 
BibUotheque  Iroperiale.  Strolling  idly 
past  the  grated  bookcases,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  title  of  a  thin 
folio,  wedged  in  between  Lavater  and 
Qeoflfroy  St.  Hilaire.  An  inexplicable 
impulse  led  roe  to  demand  this  book, 
the  "  History  of  Vesalius  and  his 
Times."  I  had  no  particular  reason, 
that  I  knew  of,  to  be  interested  in  Ve- 
salius;  I  merely  followed  an  idle  whim, 
suggested  rather  by  the  peculiar  shape 
and  position  of  the  folio,  than  by  any 
solid  reason;  and  this  whim  did  not 
hurry  me  out  of  my  lounging  mood.  I 
settled  myself  in  one  of  the  windows, 
and  leisurely  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
my  book,  reading  a  line  here  and  a 
plirase  there,  until  I  alighted  and  set- 
tled upon  the  following  passage ;  "  So 
the  rumor  spread  abroad  that  Vesalius 
had  opened  the  chest  of  a  living  man 
to  see  his  heart  beat.  And  upon  that 
the  people  were  in  a  Airy  and  the  court 
hissed  with  rage,  and  Vesalius  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Spain  before  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition;  and  some 
say  that  he  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  But  on  his  return  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  a  desolate  island 
and^erished  miserably.  Hubert,  in  his 
VinaicuB  contra  tyrannus^  reports  this 
history  to  the  eternal  shame  of  the 
Jesuits." 

The  world  often  dd^cribes  with  mi- 
nuteness the  material  framework  of  such 
noisy  events  as  have  impressed  its 
coarse  sensibilities.  But  it  commonly 
neglects,  because  ignoring,  the  scenes 
wherein  have  taken  place  the  crises  of 
thought,  or  occurred  the  birth  of  new, 
indomitable  ideas.  To  the  thinker, 
however,  such  outer  scenes  remain  inex- 
tricably associated  with  the  thought 
that  has  sprung  to  life  in  their  midst. 
To  this  day  I  preserve  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  every  item  of  the  place  where  I 
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read  the  story  of  YesaUus;  the  lofty 
reading-room,  with  its  confused  lining 
of  many-colored  books,  the  tables  crowd- 
ed by  eager  students,  the  broad,  deep 
windows  through  which  the  sun  stream- 
ed, and  from  which  I,  sitting  with  open 
foUo  on  my  lap,  watched  the  shifting 
fountain  and  the  swaying  trees  and  the 
long,  untrimmed  grass  in  the  courtyard 
below.  For  the  story  seemed  to  have 
laid  hold  of  my  inmost  soui,  and  touch- 
ed the  spring  of  a  long-hidden  desire. 
Why  I  was  so  moved,  I  could  not  tell. 
What  issue  would  open  to  this  whirlpool 
of  yagae  excitement  in  which  I  had  fall- 
en, I  had  no  idea.  But  I  was  profound- 
ly consciooB  both  of  the  excitement  and 
tJie  emotion,  and,  with  that  refined  epi- 
cnreaniem  of  which  intellectual  people 
alone  are  capable,  I  abandoned  myself, 
for  a  time,  to  the  subtle  luxury  of  th^ir 
enjoyment. 

My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
clanging  of  the  great  clock  and  the 
scarcely  less  harsh  voice  of  the  gardien 
as  he  announced  the  hour  for  closing 
the  library.  Still  wrapped  in  fantastic 
meditation,  I  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  street,  and  followed  the  rue  Riche- 
lieu to  the  boulevard,  there  to  mingle 
with  the  human  stream  that  endlessly 
encircled  the  city  like  a  new  army  of 
Gideon.  Drifting  in  the  current,  I 
reached  the  Bastile,  crossed  the  Pont 
d^Austerlitz,  gained  the  Boulevard  de 
THdpital,  and  continued  walking  to  the 
Invalides,  to  the  avenues  Jena  and  Wa- 
gram,  and  from  the  Place  des  Temes,  all 
i^ong  the  exterior  rampart  And  as  I 
walked,  my  entangled  thoughts  gradu- 
ally disengaged  themselves  into  clear- 
ness and  precision. 

The  biographer  of  Vesalius,  who  evi- 
dently shared  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  had  exerted  himself  strenu- 
ously to  disprove  the  calumny  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  the  great  ana- 
tomist. He,  like  the  rest,  was  blind- 
ed by  that  vulgar  egotism  which  clam- 
orondy  prefers  the  interests  of  individ- 
uals to  those  of  society,— egotism  no 
less  short-sighted  than  vulgar,  for  the 
large  and  abstract  interests  cared  for  by 
science  arc  precisely  those  which  shall 


ultimately  affect  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals;  and  no  less  inconsequent 
than  short-sighted,  since  no  one  hesi- 
tates to  ruin  entire  hosts  of  individuals 
upon  the  faintest  chance  of  promoting 
the  material  interests  of  society.  A 
stock  company  may  immolate  hundreds 
during  the  construction  of  a  Panama 
railroad — a  sovereign  sacrifice  thousands 
in  the  contest  for  a  Crimean  peninsula; 
the  hue  and  cry  only  begins  when  ths 
savant  modestly  begs  permission  to  util- 
ize a  single  life  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  He  is  execrated  as  a  monster, 
and  burned  alive  in  expiation  of  his 
crime.  Absurd  inconsistency,  trivial 
superstition  I  from  which  it  is  time  that 
at  least  the  scientific  world  were  eman- 
cipated. Long  enough  has  the  ignorant 
rabble  exercised  brute  tyranny  over  in- 
tellects towering  above  its  comprehen- 
sion. The  time  for  concession  is  past, 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  the  savant 
to  assume  the  sway  that  rightfully  de- 
volves upon  him,  and  declare  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  claims  to  the  supreme 
interest  of  the  search  after  truth. 

For  my  part,  therefore,  so  far  from 
blaming  Vesalius  because  he  had  dis- 
sected a  living  man,  I  should  have  ac- 
oorded  him  most  profoimd  reverence  for 
this  proof  of  elevation  above  ordinary 
prejudice.  And  the  more  I  thought 
over  the  matter,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  accusation  was  well 
founded,  that  the  deed  had  really  been 
performed,  which  moral  cowardice  alone 
induced  the  glorious  criminal  to  dis- 
avow. 

My  brooding  fancy,  satiated  with  the 
image  of  the  great  anatomist,  began  to 
occupy  itself  with  his  so-called  victim. 
Who  was  he  ?  what  motive  had  induced 
him  to  surrender  his  body  to  the  scalpel 
of  the  master,  his  life  to  the  realization 
of  the  master^s  idea  ?  A  slave,  a  debtor, 
from  whom  the  ingenious  savant  had 
thus  exacted  a  pound  of  fiesh  ?  a  trem- 
bling poltroon,  forced  to  the  sacrifice 
more  reluctantly  than  Isaac  to  the  altar  I 
I  preferred  rather  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  favorifce  pupil,  burning  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  master,  joyful  to  partici- 
pate in  his  mighty  labors  at  the  cheap 
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expense  of  his  own  lesser  life.  Had 
Vesalius  been  a  general,  and  he  an  aide- 
de-camp  before  a  rampart,  all  the  world 
would  have  applauded  him,  rushing 
upon  death  at  the  word  of  command. 
I  myself  had  known,  by  a  brief  experi- 
ence, the  thrilling  impulse  to  fight,  to 
die,  in  behalf  of  a  cause.  Rivers  of 
bloo<l  had  been  shed  for  honor,  for  loy- 
alty, for  patriotism.  Was  the  desire  for 
truth  less  ardent  than  these  worn-out 
passions  I  Could  it  not  rather  supply 
their  place  in  the  new  world  about  to 
be  created  by  science  t  What  could 
produce  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
entire  world,  and  more  forcibly  an- 
nounce the  inauguration  of  a  new  era, 
than  the  voice  of  a  man  who  should  de- 
clare, "  I  refuse  to  draw  my  sword  for 
tiie  hideous  folly  of  war ;  to  surrender 
my  life  at  the  absurd  caprice  of 
princes ;  but  I  offer  myself  cheerfully, 
unreservedly,  as  the  instrument  of  Sci- 
ence, in  her  majestic  schemes  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  I " 

My  recent  studies  on  the  problem  of 
the  heart's  movements  brought  me  into 
peculiar  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
Tesalius*  researches.  The  tantalizing 
results  as  often  obtained  by  experiments 
on  lower  animals,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
inferences  that  could  be  deduced  from 
them  to  form  a  theory  of  the  human 
organism,  had  often  excited  in  me  a 
lively  desire  for  a  direct  experiment 
upon  man.  This  desire  had  hitherto 
been  smothered  beneath  the  mass  of 
conventional  ideas,  which  bo  frequently 
overwhelm  our  timidity  and  enslave 
our  feebleness  in  endless  routine.  But 
the  daring  word  of  genius  had  now 
struck  the  chains  from  my  intellect,  and 
emancipated  me  from  the  slavery  of 
that  hesitation.  I — I  would  follow  in 
the  path  already  traced  by  that  bolder 
mind;  I  would  redeem  that  calumni- 
ated memory  from  disgrace,  and  enrich 
its  glory  by  the  surpassing  realization 
of  the  original  conception.  /  would 
inaugurate  the  new  era ;  I  would  set  the 
example  of  supreme  heroism  in  science ; 
and  all  the  world,  and  all  ftiture  ages, 
should  preserve  my  name  with  reverent 
lomage,  and  enwreathe  it  with  laurels 


of  undying  fune.  For,  that  the  purity 
of  my  motives  might  be  above  suspi- 
cion, I  would  perform  the  experiment, 
not  as  Vesalius  in  the  capacity  of  anat- 
omist, but  as  the  victim,  voluntarily  de- 
voting himself  to  the  transcendent  in- 
terest of  an  ideal  cause. 

And  as  my  mind  leaped  up  into  this 
grand  thought,  I  felt  cheek  and  brow 
flush  with  violent  emotion.  Carried 
along  by  the  first  impetus  of  the  idea,  I 
walked  as  rapidly  as  in  a  dream,  unsee- 
ing, unhearing  every  thing  that  sur- 
rounded me.  Before  I  knew  whither  I 
had  come,  I  felt  a  cool  wind  blow  over 
me,  as  ii^  after  a  feverish  journey  on  a 
heated  road,  I  had  suddenly  stepped 
into  a  cool,  dark  cavern.  And,  looking 
out  from  the  brilliant  visions  in  which  I 
was  plunged,  I  found  myself  already  en- 
tered within  the  gates  of  P^re  la  Chaise, 
— the  city  of  the  dead,  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority to  which  I  was  to  go  over  in  fW- 
filment  of  my  great  idea.  I  wandered 
among  the  graves,  and  read  the  epi- 
taphs, the  reiterated  dreary  expressions 
of  disappointment  and  despair,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  passively  torn  from 
a  world  to  which  every  fibre  of  their 
hearts  was  cUnging.  Kot  so  would  read 
my  epitaph,  and  I  began  to  compose  it, 
less  as  a  witty  amusement  than  as  a 
device  for  resisting  an  insidious  chill 
that  had  begun  to  creep  over  me  like  a 
danip  exhalation  from  the  graves.  For 
my  imagination  suddenly  pictured  to 
itself  the  heavy  tombstone  pressing 
down,  down  forever,  on  the  cruel  coflln- 
lid  beneath  which  I  should  be  lying.  I 
shuddered  at  the  picture,  I  shuddered 
at  death,  and,  leaning  on  an  iron  rail 
which  girt  in  a  tomb,  hid  my  face  in 
my  arms  to  shut  out  the  signs  of  decay 
and  the  more  ghastly  emblems  of  inmior- 
tality  with  which  the  populous  c%m»- 
tihe  was  crowded. 

Raising  my  head  after  a  brief  strug- 
gle, I  perceived  that  I  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise.  The  sculptured  forms  of 
the  unhappy  lovers  reposed  side  by  side 
on  the  lid  of  the  atone  mausoleum,  as 
they  had  lain  for  six  centuries,  and  im- 
mortaliied  the  mingling  of  their  mortal 
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dust  below.  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes 
as  I  looked  at  their  still,  peaceful  faces, 
for  I  remembered  my  dead  wife,  and 
tiien,  my  lost  cMldren.  Death,  that 
contained  them  in  its  hollow  caverns, 
could  not  be  fiightfol  to  me.  It  was 
rather  the  treasure-house  of  all  I  pos- 
sessed most  precious,  and  which  I  should 
now  hasten  to  reclaim.  All  the  loneli- 
ness and  longing  which  had  been  dull- 
ed by  habit,  and  lately  coyered  over  by 
mental  activity,  awoke,  and  cried  out 
passionately  within  me,  repelling  the 
slight  pleasures  of  this  world,  as  a  child 
crying  for  its  mother  dashes  aside  an 
offered  toy.  What  was  left  to  me  iiu 
li&  that  I  should  cling  to  it?  What  ties 
bonnd  me  to  this  perfidious,  slippery 
earth  ?  To  whom  owed  I  any  duties  ? 
^hose  pfllow  would  moisten  with  tears 
because  I  had  passed  out  of  sight? 
Destitute  of  personal  interests,  I  could 
only  devote  myself  to  those  of  human- 
ity^  and  that  by  some  method  that 
should  concentrate  in  a  single  moment 
both  the  achievement  and  its  reward. 
For  small  were  the  enjoyment  to  survive 
for  fiune,  with  whose  report  I  could  re- 
turn laden  to  no  fireside,  for  whose  sake 
1  eould  watch  no  eyes  brighten  in  sweet 
pride  of  sympathy.  I  should  sicken  of 
it  in  half  an  hour,  and  my  hard-earned 
lanrels  would  become  as  dusty  and  life- 
less as  those  ghastly  wreathes  of  im- 
mortelles hanging  around  Heloise^s 
tomb.  So  desolated  love  joined  itself 
to  restless  ambition  and  ideal  enthu- 
oasm,  to  consecrate  my  Ufe  to  the  pur- 
pose from  which,  since  then^  it  has 
never  swerved. 

Thus  resolved  upon  self-devotion,  I 
set  about  the  task  of  finding  a  colleague 
to  share  the  risks  and  glory  of  my  en- 
terprise. I  did  not  conceal  from  myself 
thi^  upon  him  would  devolve  a  r61e  far 
more  difiScolt  and  complicated  than  my 
own.  Prom  me,  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed eiperiment,  was  only  required 
iQbiime  heroism  for  the  sacrifice.  But 
the  man  who  should  perform  the  opera- 
tbn,  must  possess  moral  courage  to  fiice 
pQbUc  criticnm,  perhaps  opprobrium; 
A  tziined  intdlect,  already  habituated  to 
disdiflBidii  of  the  problem  in  question, 


and  impassioned  for  its  solution ;  great 
practical  skill  and  finesse,  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  profit  by  every  detail  of  the 
phenomena  that  would  unroll  them- 
selves before  his  observation;  iron 
nerve,  that  should  remain  unmoved  by 
any  startling  peculiarities  of  the  case  ixl 
hand. 

The  necessity  for  uniting  so  many 
characteristics,  compelled  me  to  aban- 
don my  first  hope  of  forming  a  commit- 
tee for  the  experinient ;  for  as  soon  as 
I  began  to  sound  physiologists  on  the 
subject,  I  landed  loiee-deep  in  a  mass 
of  invincible  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions. The  scheme  was  too  new,  too 
daring  for  the  capacity  of  the  medi- 
ocrities which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
even  the  scientific  world.  I  must  dis- 
cover some  exceptional  solitary  enthu- 
siast like  myself,  able  to  appreciate  and 
embrace  with  joy  the  grand  opportunity 
I  offered  him.  To  the  search  for  this 
enthusiast,  therefore,  I  bent  all  my  en- 
ergies, and  knocked  at  many  doors, 
wherever,  through  the  windows,  I  be- 
lieved to  have  detected  on  the  hearth 
the  upleaping  of  an  inner  fiame. 

It  was  astonishing  how  often  I  knock- 
ed in  vainl  How  often  my  insinua- 
tions, my  suggestions,  my  direct  propo- 
sitions were  repulsed  I  I  appealed  to  a 
professor  who  had  consecrated  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  problem  I  pro- 
posed to  solve, — he  pooh-poohed  my 
scheme.  In  vain  I  tried  to  explain  my 
methods  for  overcoming  its  practical 
difiiculties ;  he  decried  them  all,  I  am 
convinced,  from  pure  jealousy. 

"And  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,"  he  added,  with  a  scarcely  disguis- 
ed sneer,  "  that  a  single  experiment  on 
a  human  subject  would  be  of  little  value 
until  its  results  were  controlled  by  a 
dozen  others.  And  I  doubt  that  your 
enthusiasm  would  prove  sufficiently  con- 
tagious, to  fUmish  the  supply  for  the 
dissecting  table.**  And  he  obstinately 
shut  his  ears  to  any  Airther  argument. 

I  disclosed  my  plan  to  a  struggling 
physician,  ready  for  any  adventure  that 
should  thrust  him  into  notoriety,  bring 
his  name  before  the  public,  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  a  prosperous  dUnUiU. 
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Yet  he  recoiled  from  a  project  fraught 
with  promise  bo  sure  and  magnificent 
aa  mine.  A  hospital  interne^  flushed 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  first  practical 
studies,  started  ,with  horror  when  I  di- 
vulged my  ideas.  Many,  true  Parisian 
raiU&urt,  regarded  my  proposition  as  an 
excellent  joke. 

"  Allons  done,  c'est  une  vieille  blague 
que  tu  nous  fais  Id.'^ 

And  all  my  protestations  served  only 
to  increase  their  amusement,  and  their 
determination  not  to  be  taken  in. 

A  few  eyed  me  suspiciously,  as  if  they 
imagined  I  were  insane,  and  one  old 
bourgeois  doctor  had  the  impertinence 
to  administer  to  me  a  moral  lecture. 
"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  you  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  preposterous  vanity 
which  induced  Kmpedocles  to  throw 
himself  into  Vesuvius,  and  Erostratus 
to  fire  the  temple  of  Diana.  I  recom- 
mend a  course  of  dry  cupping  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  to  relieve  your  con- 
gested and  over-excited  brain,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  a  decent  seclusion  from 
society,  that  you  insult  with  your  ab- 
surdities." I  flushed  red  with  anger, 
but  this  last  rebuff  warned  me  that  I 
must  change  my  tactics.  Like  all  re- 
formers, I  found  the  world  too  stiff  and 
rigid  for  my  purposes,  and  only  harmed 
myself  with  kicking  against  the  bris- 
tling pricks.  I  must  turn  to  a  new  gen- 
eration, to  early  youth,  and  find  some 
mind  still  unformed  and  flexible,  that  I 
could  myself-  submit  to  a  far-sighted 
training,  and  cast  into  the  mould  of 
my  own  ideas.  The  opportunities  of 
which  my  contemporaries  were  unwor- 
thy, I  would  reserve  as  a  gracious  boon 
for  a  well-initiated  pupiL 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  my  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  and  the  imtiring  energy 
with  which  I  pursued  physiological  re- 
searches had  begun  to  bring  my  name 
into  notice.  When,  therefore,  I  proposed 
to  open  a  course  of  lectures  upon  ex- 
perimental physiology,  my  Mends  all 
encouraged  me  with  flattering  assur- 
ances. 

**  A  la  bonne  heure,"  exclaimed  the 
student  to  whom  I  had  once  addressed 
my  secret  plans,  "  something  sensible  at 


last.  I  trust  such  rational  occupation 
will  purge  your  head  of  its  maggots,  and 
satisfy  your  aspirations  for  fame " 

I  smiled  stealthily  to  myself.  It  is 
thus  that  the  light  world  always  mea- 
sures the  austerity  of  our  resolutions  by 
its  own  lightness  I 

I  obtained  the  requisite  official  per- 
mission, and  opened  the  course  at  the 
£cole  Pratique  under  the  best  auspices. 
The  lectures  were  thronged  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  interest  by  no  means 
abated  as  the  weeks  rolled  on.  Enthu- 
siastic myself^  I  possessed  in  no  small 
degree  the  gift  of  cozximunicating  (on 
all  ordinary  subjects)  my  enthusiasm  to 
others.  I  aimed  less  at  imparting  solid 
instruction  to  my  pupils  tluui  at  impress- 
ing their  imagination  by  a  series  of 
skilfhlly  arranged  effects.  My  experi- 
ments, therefore,  were  governed  by  a 
dramatic  unity,  rarely  sought  in  the  con- 
fused and  arid  expodtions  of  official 
professors.  Now  I  led  my  auditors  into 
the  inmost  laboratories  of  Nature,  and 
revealed,  in  plant  and  animal,  the  fine 
affinities  that  regulated  her  processes  of 
nutrition.  Now  I  traced  some  delicate 
nervous  filament  from  the  spinal  col- 
umn of  the  amphioxus  to  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  of  the  mammifer.  Now  I 
disclosed  the  ramifying  canals  in  the 
vast  system  of  circulation,  mounting 
from  the  spongy  network  of  the  mol- 
lusk  and  the  sluggish  lymphatic  of  the 
reptile  to  the  brilliant,  bounding  arte- 
ries of  the  double-hearted  vertebrates. 
And  always,  beyond  the  last  disclosure, 
after  the  most  complete  revelation,  I 
hinted  at  something  yet  to  come,  some 
higher,  unveiled  mystery,  to  which  all 
this  grand  series  was  but  the  prelude. 
Ab  a  priest  who  volubly  initiates  the 
neophytes  into  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  points  in  silence  to  the  inner 
court  containing  the  Deity  for  whom 
the  service  is  performed,  so  I,  after  the 
most  magnificent  display  of  animal  lifb, 
silently  indicated  a  concealed  hereafter, 
a  culmination  in  the  human  body,  hith- 
erto withheld  fh>m  our  curious  gaze.  I 
thus  strove  to  suggest  an  ideal,  left  for 
a  time  incomplete ;  to  foster  an  impeto- 
ous  impatience,  that,  stimulated  by  tiio 
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great  acquisitions  of  the  past,  sliotild 
reach  forward  irresistibly  for  the  greater 
prize  of  the  future.  I  trusted  that 
among  all  my  auditors  would  be  found 
one  that  should  divine  the  cipher,  and 
quicken  over  its  subtle  secret— one  intel- 
lect, that,  carried  unconsciously  along 
the  current  of  my  thought,  should  final- 
ly arrive  at  my  unrevealed  goal. 

Among  the  most  constant  attendants 
on  the  lectures,  I  had  long  noticed  one 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
old,  who  always  occupied  the  same  seat 
dose  to  my  operating  table.  He  was 
thin,  shabbily  dressed,  with  full,  intense 
forehead,  ravenous  face,  and  brilliant 
eyes.  His  poverty  was  indicated  not 
only  by  bis  toilette,  and  that  special 
form  of  unfed  expression  peculiar  to  the 
studious  hungry,  but  also  by  his  absence 
from  all  the  private  classes,  and  re- 
doubled  assiduity  at  the  public  lectures. 
Hia  intelligence  was  evident  from  the 
absorbed  attention  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  experiments,  and  from  his 
manner  of  taking  notes,— not  at  ran- 
dom, like  most  of  the  students,  but  at 
wdl-chosen  points  perceptible  only  to  a 
person  already  in  possession  of  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  gubject. 
By  a  little  stratagem,  I  contrived  one 
day  to  get  hold  of  his  note-book,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  accurate  observa- 
tions, the  acute  suggestions,  and  range 
of  information  indicated  by  the  mar- 
ginal queries.  Those  who  have  ever 
experienced  the  delight  of  discovering 
an  intellect — discovery  more  precious 
than  that  of  a  g^ld  mine— can  appre- 
ciate the  eagerness  with  which  I  de- 
voured these  pages,  finding  everywhere 
the  stamp  of  the  mind  I  sought.  And 
my  satisfaction  was  redoubled  by  re- 
flecting how  greatly  the  youth  and 
poverty  of  the  writer,  might  increase 
my  facilities  for  obtaining  complete 
pOBsessiou  of  him.  I  was  not  long  in 
devising  a  scheme  for  forcing  the  inti- 
macy of  the  young  man,  who,  like  most 
poor  students,  was  evidently  as  shy  and 
proud  as  be  was  poor. 

One  day,  at  the  dose  of  the  lecture,  I 
toQched  my  student  on  the  arm. 

'^  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  moment,*'^ 


I  said,  "I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

The  boy  flushed  and  drew  back  a  lit- 
tle with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  sens! 
tive  person  ill  at  ease  with  the  world, 
and  expecting  from  it  nothing  but  re- 
bufis  and  insolence.  I  fancied  that  an 
anxious  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that 
I  was  about  to  lay  claim  to  some  pay- 
ment for  lessons,  of  which  he  had  hith- 
erto  ignored  the  necessity.  I  waited  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  had 
squeezed  through  the  narrow  door  of 
the  amphitheatre,  dismissed  the  loiter- 
ers, and  then  turned  to  my  companion 
with  a  frank  air  of  relief^  as  to  an  equal 
with  whom  I  could  refresh  myself  after 
the  fatigue  of  teaching  lesser  minds.  I 
saw  that  I  had  already  won  his  heart, 
before  I  began  to  speak. 

"  I  find  that  I  require  another  assist- 
ant," I  said.  "  The  man  that  I  have  at 
present,  is,  as  you  know,  a  mere  ma- 
chine. I 'need  some  one  interested,  en- 
thusiastic, capable  of  seconding  me  in- 
telligently. I  want,  in  short,  a  pupil. 
WiU  you  fill  the  place  ? " 

^Surprised,  overwhelmed  with  an  hon- 
or which  he  could  so  keenly  appreciate, 
the  young  man  flushed  again,  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  finally  only  succeeded 
in  answering  me  with  his  beautiful  eyes, 
for  his  tongue  refused  to  speak.  I  al- 
ready loved  the  boy ;  alas  I  how  he  has 
repaid  my  love ! 

"  It  will  be  a  mutual  exchange  of  ser- 
vice," I  continued.  **  You  will  be  of 
great  use  to  me  in  my  preparations,  and, 
in  return,  I  may  be  able  to  initiate  you 
into  the  mysteries  of  our  art,  somewhat 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  in  a 
public  lecture." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Guy.  He 
tried  to  speak  coldly,  but  he  looked  as 
if  he  longed  to  throw  himself  at  my 
feet  and  cover  my  hand  with  kisses. 
To  relieve  his  emotion,  in  which  I  se- 
cretly exulted,  I  patted  him  friendlily  on 
the  Moulder,  and  began  immediately  to 
discuss  the  programme  for  the  following 
lecture. 

I  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  new  assistant.    His  zeal 
and  ingenuity  not  only  seconded  my  re- 
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searches,  but  often  supplemented  them 
when  overfatigue  persuaded  me  to  re* 
pose.  And  Guy's  personal  character 
proved  as  winning  as  his  intellect  keen 
and  reliable.  Before  long,  I  contrived 
that  he  should  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  I  invented  for  him  some  light  lit- 
erary employment,  by  which  he  could 
pay  me  for  his  board  and  lodging,  with 
an  insignificant  sacrifice  of  his  time.  He 
acceded  to  this  arrangement  upon  its 
apparent  terms,  but  none  the  less  did  he 
pierce  its  transparent  motive,  and  tacit- 
ly devote  to  me  his  whole  soul  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  he  considexed 
my  delicate  generosity.  These  un- 
fledged souh  are  apt  to  throw  them- 
selves thus  away  in  exchange  for  the 
most  trifling  pecuniary  service,  and  tor- 
ment themselves,  moreover,  that  the 
compensation  is  so  mean.  I  smfled  at 
Guy's  naivete,  but  none  the  less  turned 
it  to  account  From  the  foothold  thus 
gained,  I  rapidly  extended  my  influence 
over  his  entire  nature.  My  larger  ex- 
perience enabled  me  to  complete  his 
unfinished  thoughts,  to  sympathize  with 
his  scarcely  conscious  feelings,  to  sub^y 
impress  his  principles  and  coordinate 
them  to  my  own  scheme.  Having  be- 
gun by  forestalling  his  material  neces- 
sities, I  continued  to  supply  the  finer 
wants  of  heart  and  intellect  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  became  habituated  to 
turn  to  me  for  every  thing,  and  to  re- 
ceive every  thing  that  came  from  me 
with  implicit  faith.  I  fed  him,  taught 
him,  loved  him,  and  all  with  such  art- 
fulness, that  he  felt  my  presence  in  his 
life  only  as  a  plant  feels  the  sunshine  in 
its  calyx,  conscious  of  no  intrusion  to 
be  resented,  or  tyranny  to  be  repelled. 
It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  conquest  of  a 
young,  ingenuous  nature  I  so  easy  to 
fix  its  impetuous,  unsuspecting  enthu- 
siasm !  I  marvel  that  these  exquisite 
relations  between  master  and  pupil  are 
so  generally  left  uncultivated,  or  their 
charm  wasted.  I  almost  marvel  that  I 
did  not  rest  completely  satisfied  with 
my  life  at  that  time ;  with  its  arduous 
study,  and  its  growing  fame,  and  Guy, 
with  the  delicious  task  of  educating  his 
supple  intellect  to  my  ideas,  and  pene- 


trating his  nature  with  my  personality. 
Only  the  loftiness  of  my  ideal  saved  it 
from  making  womanish  shipwreck  on 
this  episode  in  its  austere  voyage  to 
wards  the  realization. 

As  Guy  became  more  and  more  com- 
petent, I  delegated  more  and  more  into 
his  hands  the  preparation  for  the  lec- 
tures. The  first  excitement  of  getting 
them  into  train  was  past,  the , first  keen 
interest  dulled  by  habit :  tfllii|.when  the 
second  winter  began,  wHk  re^ition  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  I  went  through 
the  business  almost  mechanically.  Often 
I  left  every  thing  to  my  assistant,  and 
shut  myself  up  alone  to  dream  over  the 
project  that  secretly  absorbed  my  soul 
Guy  fancied  I  was  ill,  and,  as  my  exer- 
tions slackened,  redoubled  his  own, 
consuming  heart  and  brain  in  the  resolve 
to  maintain  the  course  at  the  level  of 
its  original  popularity.  I  was  inwardly 
amused  at  his  devotion  to  such  second- 
ary considerations,  but  did  not  inter- 
fere, for  it  helped  to  serve  my  purpose. 

Finally,  I  believed  my  pupil  to  be 
fdlly  prepared,  and  decided  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  the  complete 
revelation  of  myself. 

One  evening, — ^I  selected  the  evening 
advisedly,  since  at  that  time  the  imagin- 
ation is  more  susceptible  of  impressions, 
and  f\irther  removed  from  the  vulgar 
influences  of  every-day  life, — I  entered 
our  study.  Guy  was  seated  at  a  table, 
and  working  in  his  usual  intense  fash- 
ion, and  I  tlirew  myself  on  a  sofa  beside 
him. 

"  Guy,"  I  exclaimed,  '*  it  tires  me  to 
look  at  you.  For  eight  hours  you  have 
not  stirred  from  those  books.  You  will 
kill  yourself." 

"  Great  loss,"  he  answered, ''  so  that 
it  were  in  your  service,  and  during  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge." 

"  You  love  me  then,  Guy  ?  " 

"Love  you  I"  He  rose  from  the 
table,  and  coming  to  the  sofisi,  kneeled 
and  kissed  my  forehead,  without  shame, 
as  in  France  men  eon  kiss  each  other. 

"My  master,  my  friend!"  he  said; 
and  I  felt  that  he  was  mine,  bound  to 
me  by  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women. 
J  drew  him  before  me,  and  ran  my  fin 
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gen  through  his  clustering  hair.  His 
ft&ction  was  pleasant  to  me,  independ- 
ent of  the  use  I  meant  to  make  of  it ; 
and  I  almost  experienced  a  feminine  de- 
sire to  trifle  with  it  for  a  moment,  as 
one  shifts  a  diamond  firom  one  hand  to 
the  other  to  watch  its  changing  flame. 

^'  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?  as  the 
children  say.  What  would  you  do  for 
me?" 

"I  would  die  for  you !  "  he  answered 
vehemently. 

That  is  the  first  thing  youth  ever 
thinks  ofl  From  very  fullness  of  life, 
it  can  afford  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  death. 

^Tut;  that  is  unnecessary.  But 
wonld  you  do  any  thing  I  asked  of  you 
as  a  personal  favor  ? " 

"Only  try  me.  I  would  go  to  the 
encta  of  the  earth  for  you." 

"  Tenai  I  suppose  that  I  was  dying 
King  Arthur  and  you  my  squire.  Would 
JOQ  hesitate  to  fling  away  Ezcalibur  at 
my  command  ?  " 

"  The  paltry  bauble  1  What  thought 
could  I  have  to  waste  upon  it  while  you 
were  dying  ? " 

""  Bat  suppose  this  obedience  did  not 
suffice  to  release  me.  Suppose  that,  in 
my  agony,  I  prayed  you  to  drive  your 
own  sword  into  my  heart  to  set  me  free. 
Would  you  do  it?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "That 
would  be  a  terrible  prayer ;  yet  if  you 
woe  suffering,  and  I  knew  that  you 
must  die,  I  would  do  even  that  for  you." 

"You  have  said  it,"  I  cried,  and  leap- 
ed to  my  feet  in  uncontrollable  excite- 
oent.  "  I  have  a  request  to  make  you,  I 
haye  a  prayer  that  you  only  can  fulfil. 
Swear  that  you  wiU  grant  it — swear  by 
all  your  love  for  me,  by  all  the  gratitude 
which  you  profess,  and  for  which  I  shall 
nerer  claim  other  return — swear  that 
you  will  do  what  I  am  about  to  bid 
you!" 

I  saw  that  Guy  was  disquieted  by  my 
words  and  manner.  Instead  of  reply- 
ing with  the  bold  confidence  I  had  a 
right  to  expect,  he  recoiled  from  the 
revelation  that  pressed  urgently  on  my 
lips. 

"  Take  care,"  he  said,  "  your  eyes  are 


glittering  as  if  you  had  a  fever.  Let  us 
stop  talking  about  this  till  to-morrow." 

The  upstart  boy,  thus  to  dare  to  pa- 
tronize me  with  his  foresight  and  pro- 
tection—97M,  who  had  taught  him  all  he 
knew,  and  who  was  about  to  offer  him 
a  place  on  my  giddy  pinnacle  of  immor- 
tal fame !  I  was  intensely  angry,  but 
succeeded  in  controlling  myself,  for  I 
felt  that  an  untimely  explosion  of  vio- 
lence might  ruin  all.  I  passed  my  hand 
over  my  eyes,  as  if  to  blur  the  glitter 
that  had  alarmed  Guy's  scrupulous  fee- 
bleness, and  sat  down  quietly  again. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Guy,"  I  said, 
"  I  have  been  waiting  so  long  for  an  op- 
portunity to  execute  a  certain  scheme 
of  mine,  that  I  cannot  help  being  a  little 
excited  when  this  opportunity  seems  at 
last  within  my  reach." 

"What  kind  of  a  scheme  ?"  asked  Guy. 

"  A  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science  in  which  we  are  both  so  in- 
terested." 

"  Oh,"  said  Guy,  with  an  air  of  relief^ 
"  you  know  how  you  can  rely  upon  me 
for  any  undertaking  in  that  direction." 

"  I  should  think  so,  especially  when  it 
concerns  the  problem  upon  which  we 
have  both  been  so  long  engaged — the 
movements  of  the  heart" 

"  Wliat  I "  he  exclaimed  with  delight. 
"  You  have  discovered  something  new 
for  that !  Shall  I  ever  cease  to  admire 
your  masterly  ingenuity.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  Tou  want  to  send  me  to  Africa 
to  capture  a  live  rhinoceros  ?  I  will  set 
out  to-morrow." 

"  What  would  be  the  use  I  All  the 
information  that  can  be  gained  by  ex- 
periment on  the  higher  mammifera  is 
already  ours.  Since  the  problem  derives 
the  greatest  part  of  its  interest  from  its 
application  to  man,  it  is  on  man  that 
the  new  experiment  should  be  perform- 
ed." 

"Ah,  yes,"  Mghed  Guy;  "we  are 
always  tripping  up  against  this  impos- 
sibility." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  I  answered. 
"I  am  resolved  that  the  experiment 
shall  be  performed  on  man." 

Guy  started,  then  laughed.  "Oh I 
you  are  joking,"  he  said. 
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"  Kbt  the  least  in  the  world.  I  haye 
even  selected  the  subject  ** 

^  Eh !  well,  since  yon  are  so  deter- 
mined, you  may  dissect  me  when  you 
choose.  Only  I  warn  yon  of  difSculties 
with  the  tribunals  afteiwards." 

"  I  leave  you  to  settle  with  them.  It 
is  not  you,  but  myself,  who  is  to  be  the 
subject ;  acd  you  must  perform  the  ex- 
periment" 

I  was  surprised  at  the  calmness  with 
which  I  made  this  momentous  revela- 
tion of  my  purpose.  But  we  are  always 
on  the  level  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  have  attained,  and  they  do 
not  seem  as  awful  as  when  viewed  from 
the  distance. 

Guy  did  not  at  all  believe  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  and  half  an  hour^s  impetuous 
talking  was  needed  to  convince  him  of 
the  reality  and  fixedness  of  my  resolve. 
Then  he  tried  to  reason  with  me. 

"Your  experiment  will  be  utterly 
useless,"  he  said ;  "  because  death  will 
ensue  almost  immediately  after  the  chest 
is  opened.  And  during  the  few  seconds 
that  might  intervene  for  observation, 
the  heart  would  beat  too  rapidly  to 
render  observation  possible." 

"  I  have  devised  means  for  palliating 
all  these  difficulties,"  I  answer^  eagerly. 
"  In  the  first  place,  the  last  act  of  the 
experiment  must  be  preceded  by  the 
administration  of  woorara,  to  slacken 
the  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action.  In 
the  second  place,  I  do  not  propose  to 
open  the  chest  with  the  bistoury.  The 
operation,  even  though  aided  by  chlo- 
roform, would  cause  too  violent  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system.  But  I  intend  to 
bum  through  gradually,  by  successive 
applications  of  caustic,  as  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  opening  hepatic  cysts.  Deep- 
seated  adhesions  would  form  and  shut 
out  the  lungs  securely,  and  thus  proba- 
bly obviate  the  necessity  for  artificial 
respiration.  The  pericardium  would 
be  reached  with  comparatively  little 
disturbance,  and  once  exposed,  the 
operator  would  be  able  to  make  a  first 
and  important  series  of  observations, 
before  proceeding  forther.  Finally,  he 
would  rend  the  pericardium,  and  arrive 
directly  at  the  heart  itself" 


"  And  kill  you  1 "  cried  Guy. 

"  I  should  die,"  I  answered  composed- 
ly, "  as  men  have  died  after  inoculating 
themselves  with  the  plague ;  only  my 
death  would  be  more  glorious,  b^uae 
incurred  for  pure  science,  and  in  face 
of  a  certainty.  It  is  precisely  on  this 
account  that  the  act  will  insure  to  our 
names  the  honor  and  reverence  of  all 
future  generations." 

"  Nonsense.  You  will  be  pitied  as  a 
suicide  and  madman,  and  I  shall  be 
hung  at  the  next  assizes." 

**  Coward  I  traitor  I "  I  burst  forth  in 
ungovernable  passion.  ^'  This  is  the 
extent  of  your  devotion,  then  I  Theae 
your  narrow  calculations  and  sordid 
reckonings  I  You,  the  one  soul  in 
whom  I  trusted,  the  one  Mend  I  had  in 
the  world  capable  of  appreciating  me ! 
Oh,  shame  on  such  ingratitude  I  Oh,  mis- 
erable me,  doomed  to  such  disappoint- 
ment ! " 

He  was  deeply  hurt  I  saw  that  I 
had  made  some  impression  upon  the 
hard  skepticism  with  which  the  world 
had  incased  a  naturally  generous  nature, 
and  pressed  my  advantage.  I  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  reasoning, 
prayers,  entreaty.  I  wrestled  with  him 
as  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul ,-  the  n  ght 
waned  on  our  hot  conversation,  and 
finally,  towards  three  o'clock,  when  the 
gray  dawn  began  to  point  weirdly  in 
the  East,  I  gained  the  victory.  Guy 
promised  to  fulfil  my  wish,  at  whatever 
risks  to  himself,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  sacrificing  my  life  in  the  experiment 
On  the  spot,  I  drew  up  a  paper  testify- 
ing that  the  operation  should  have 
been  performed  at  my  express  com- 
mand, and  stated  the  reasons  in  i\ilL 
To  this  document,  I  trusted  to  obtain 
in  the  country  the  signature  of  two 
witnesses  sufficiently  incurious  to  sign 
without  reading. 

For  it  was  decided  that,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  secrecy  and  convenience^  we 
should  withdraw  to  the  country,  and  I 
selected  a  locality  about  four  hours'  dis> 
tance  from  Paris,  where  we  were  both 
unknown.  These  details  settled,  we 
separated  for  sleep. 

But  I  think  neither  of  us  closed  our 
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eyes  that  night ;  and  Guy  was  so  pale 
and  haggard  the  next  morning,  that  I 
hardly  Icnew  him.  Baring  the  week 
that  we  remained  at  Paris,  making  pre- 
parations for  onr  departure,  he  hardly 
ate,  or  slept,  or  spoke,  but  seemed  to 
waste  and  droop  like  a  man  in  the 
dutch  of  a  fiend.  I  became  anxious.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  fall  ill,  and  thus  be 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

Howeyer,  we  managed  to  leave  the 
dty  without  accident,  and  installed  our- 
selves in  the  lonely  dwelling  I  had  rent- 
ed. We  hired  an  old  woman  from  the 
Tillage  to  take  charge  of  our  housekeep- 
ing, and  then  devoted  ourselves  to  our 
work.  We  engaged  in  a  preliminary 
series  of  experiments,  through  which, 
as  thi^ugh  a  suite  of  lesser  apartments 
leading  to  the  throne-room,  we  were  to 
approach  the  act  that  should  crown 
them  all. 

For  the  lirst  time  since  he  had  been 
my  pupil,  I  found  Guy  nervous,  malor 
droit.  He  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of 
blood.  The  struggling  of  a  pigeon,  or 
the  yelp  of  a  dog,  seemed  to  make  him 
sick,  and  a  hundred  times  he  laid  down 
his  scalpel  as  if  unable  to  proceed.  He 
was  like  a  neophyte,  and  a  prey  to  the 
sentimental  horrors  of  which,  up  to  this 
time,  his  absorbed  intellect  had  been 
qnite  unconscious.  I  trembled.  If  his 
nerve  should  fail  him  when  it  became 
«y  torn,  and  the  whole  costly  experi- 
ment be  thrown  away  through  some 
awkwardness  on  his  part !  I  was  fori- 
ons  at  the  very  idea,  and  told  him  so. 

"I  win  haunt  you  forever  if  you  fail," 
I  said,  savagely. 

"You  will  in  any  case,"  answered 
Guy,  sighing  heavily. 

But  at  my  instances,  he  tried  to  rouse 
himself  from  this  inexplicable  languor, 
and  to  drill  hand  and  eye  to  exquisite 
precision.  I  watched  him  severely.  I 
rofosed  to  pardon  the  least  blunder.  I 
trained  him  for  this  last  trial,  as  men 
txain  horses  for  the  winning  race.  Guy 
was  really  an  able  physiologist,  and  his 
skill  only  needed  finishing  touches  to 
be  as  effective  as  was  possible  in  the 
actual  condition  of  science.    After  two 


or  three  weeks  I  was  satisfied,  and  bade 
him  prepare  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
last  experiment. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  the  su- 
preme moment  of  my  life.  I  sat  at  the 
windows  of  an  inner  room,  waiting  for 
Guy,  and  looked  out  over  the  valley 
that  basked  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  September — one 
of  those  perfect  days  at  the  prime  of 
the  year,  when  life  has  reached  its  cul- 
mination, and  pauses  in  the  fullness  of 
its  own  content.  The  air,  ripe  and 
balmy,  purged  of  the  rawness  of  Spring 
and  the  violent  heat  of  Sunimer,  was  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  faintest  frost,  and 
restored  to  such  perfection  as  mortals 
might  breathe  after  the  regeneration  of 
the  earth.  The  grain  had  been  gatiier- 
ed  in,  but  the  unfallen  fruit  still  weigh- 
ed down  the  orchards,  and  absorbed  the 
sunlight  for  its  mellowing  juices.  The 
first  press  of  the  harvest  season  was 
over,  the  second  had  not  yet  begun ;  for 
one  precious  moment  man  and  nature 
paused  together,  and  surveyed  the  long 
ascent  by  which  the  year  had  climbed 
to  these  high  table-lands  of  peace — 
not  innocent  peace,  ignorant  of  action, 
but  the  peace  of  victory  after  conflict, 
of  repose  after  strife,  of  maturity  enter- 
ing upon  its  rewards.  In  the  perfection 
of  these  sunful  days,  all  possibility  of 
change  seemed  to  have  been  outgrown, 
left  far  behind  in  an  old,  wearisome  exist- 
ence of  long  ago.  The  world  had  en- 
tered upon  an  eternal  blessedness,  and 
the  jaspur  walls  of  heaven  shut  it  out 
from  harm  forever,  like  coral  reefs  en- 
circling a  lagoon  in  the  Pacific  seas. 
Only  by  remembering  the  years  that  had 
been  before,  and  the  years  that  should 
follow  afler,  could  the  reluctant  mind 
convince  itself  that  this  seeming  eter- 
nity was  frail;  that  whoso  lingered 
too  long  among  the  splendors  of  Sep- 
tember, would  be  surely  overtaken  by 
treacherous  frost,  and  biting  wint^ 
winds;  that  there  were  but  one  way 
to  escape  the  revolting  decline  from 
this  pinnacle  of  life — ^to  die.  That  was 
my  secret.  I  alone,  of  all  who  shivered 
at  approaching  Winter,  had  learned  how 
to  escape.    For  me,  not  only  the  year. 
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bHt  life  itself,  should  cease  at  its  pinna- 
cle, reftising  to  go  down  to  a  lower 
place,  as  a  dethroned  being  prefers 
death  to  miserable  exile.  And  with 
these  thoughts,  I  felt  myself  possessed 
by  an  unutterable  calm,  such  as  comes 
to  fever-patients  when  they  are  dying. 

The  first  day  of  the  experiment  little 
was  to  be  done.  I  called  Guy,  who  lin- 
gered in  the  laboratory,  and  bade  him 
apply  the  first  layer  of  caustic  to  my 
breast,  oyer  the  heart.  The  little  opera- 
tion required  small  sldU,  and  this  was 
forttmate,  for  Guy's  hand  trembled  so 
violently,  tfiat  a  delicate  manipulation 
would  have  been  ruined.  A  drop  of 
the  paste  fell  on  my  coat-sleeve,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  burned  a  hole  entire- 
ly through. 

"  Look,  Guy,"  I  exclaimed,  "  through 
such  a  window  shall  you  soon  gaze  at 
the  central  mystery  of  life.  I  almost 
envy  you  the  opportunity." 

"  Oh !  "  he  cried,  "  if  you  would  but 
take  it  I  If  you  would  but  use  me  for 
your  experiment,  and  spare  me  this 
dreadful  trial  1 " 

He  had  urged  this  exchange  from  the 
beginning,  but  of  course  I  would  not 
consent.  What  1  give  up  my  great 
chance  for  immortality,  surrender  my 
unique  place  in  the  histpry  of  science 
and  the  world  ?  No,  indeed ;  I  was 
already  generous  in  sharing  my  achieve- 
ment, in  trusting  the  preservation  of  my 
fame  to  even  my  most  loyal  friend.  B^ 
yond  that  it  were  folly,  madness,  to 

go. 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied  therefore  to 
this  senseless  entreaty.  **  That  question 
has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
Bah  1  that  caustic  bums." 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  three  or  four 
days  before  renewing  the  caustic  to 
deepen  the  eschar  made  by  the  first  ap- 
plication. This  delay  gradually  became 
intolerable  to  me,— the  more,  that  Guy 
prolonged  it  on  a  multitude  of  trivial 
pretexts.  I  was  finally  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  direction  of  affairs,  and  order 
him  to  proceed. 

He  began  to  prepare  some  Vienna 
paste,  but  in  a  slow,  dawdling  manner 
that  irritated  my  nerves  to  the  last  de- 


gree. I  snatched  the  cup  from  his  hand 
and  stirred  the  caustic  myself. 

^  How  many  centuries  have  admired 
Socrates,"  I  remarked, "  for  his  theatrical 
pretence  of  drinking  the  hemlock  voIub- 
tarily.  In  future  ages  men  will  remem- 
ber with  greater  admiration  how  I,  with 
my  own  hand,  prepared  the  instrument 
of  my  death.  Do  not  forget  to  mention 
this  circumstance  in  your  notes,  and 
add  that  my  hand  did  not  tremble.^ 

I  gave  the  caustic  to  Guy ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  door  opened  behind 
us,  and  he  sprang  forward  with  a  sud- 
den cry,  dashing  the  cup  in  pieces  on 
the  floor.  I  turned  in  angry  surprise  at 
the  interruption,  and  saw  two  meji 
standing  in  the  room.  They  were  p€> 
fect  strangers  to  me,  but  came  formrd 
immediately  and  saluted  me  with  the 
Mendly  courtesy  of  old  acquaintance. 
I  even  fancied  that  I  detected  an  intol- 
erable softness  in  their  manner,  such  as 
physicians  sometimes  assume  in  peak- 
ing to  sick  people.  One  of  the  in- 
truders took  my  passive  hand  in  his, 
and  shook  it  with  unnecessary  cordial- 
ity, contriving,  I  think,  at  the  same  time 
to  slip  his  fingers  on  my  wrist,  just  over 
the  pulse. 

My  instinct  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
kicking  these  impertinent  fellows  down- 
stairs. But  so  strong  is  the  influence  of 
civilized  habit,  that  I  restrained  myself 
to  a  freezing  politeness,  inquiring  to 
what  I  might  be  indebted  for  the  hon- 
or, &C. 

"Ttiese  gentlemen  are  friends  of 
mine,"  interposed  Guy,  who  had  stoop- 
ed on  the  floor  to  pick  up  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  cup,  and  who  did  not 
look  at  me  as  he  spoke.  ^^They  are 
amateurs  in  our  science,  and  woidd  be 
much  interested  in  examining  the  la- 
boratory that  we  have  installed  here. 
But  since  they  have  taken  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  must  be  hungry,  I  think  we 
had  better  first  order  the  dejeuner." 

"  The  devil ! "  I  muttered  inwardly. 
But  at  the  same  moment  I  reflected  that 
these  visitors  with  their  congenial  tastes 
might  serve  opportunity  as  witnesses  to 
the  experiment/— even  be  useful  in  cor- 
recting any  possible  awkwardness   in 
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Guj^s  mftnipiilation.  I  therefore  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  tone  of  cordial  hos- 
pitality. 

^^  We  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
some  researches,"  I  said,  "  that  cannot 
Ml  to  interest  you,  and  where,  perhaps, 
you  may  be  of  signal  service,  if  you 
will  consent  to  stay  with  us  awhile  and 
put  up  with  our  modest  accommoda- 
tions." 

**  You  honor  our  poor  abilities,"  re- 
turned tiie  first  stranger,  with  a  bland 
smile.  '^  We  shall  be  most  happy  to 
accept  your  amiable  invitation." 

So  we  four  sat  down  to  the  dejeuner, 
in  the  most  cheerM  possible  humor. 
The  black  stain  that  burned  on  my 
breast  stimulated  me  to  a  secret  exul- 
tation ;  I  felt  a  secret  pride  in  anticipat- 
ing the  wonder  of  these  men,  when 
they  should  hereafter  recall  the  gayety 
of  my  demeanor  on  this  occasion.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  seconded  me  bravely 
in  the  conversation.  Not  for  years  had 
I  met  with  companions  so  brilliaDt, 
witty,  and  sympathetic.  They  listened 
to  me  with  the  closest  attention,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
freaks  of  my  fancy,  to  which,  for  the 
moment,  I  gave  the  rein. 

^^  These  men  are  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing me,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  congratu- 
lated my  good  fortmie  which  had  sent 
them  thither. 

Then  I  rose.  "Gentlemen,"  I  said, 
"  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure 
that  I  have  derived  from  your  society. 
Before  we  adjourn  to  the  laboratory, 
allow  me,  in  English  &8hion,  to  pro- 
pose a  toast." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Guy,  break- 
ing the  sullen  silence  he  had  hitherto 
maintained.  "  I  ordered  some  Burgun- 
dy from  Paris  the  other  day,  and  it  ar- 
rived thig  morning." 

He  left  the  room,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  an  uncorked  bottle  in  his 
huid,  which  he  set  before  me.  I  ian- 
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ded,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  looked  ratho* 
significantly  at  the  two  strangers,  but 
politeness  forbade  me  to  express  my 
suspicion.  I  poured  out  the  wine,  and 
pushed  the  glasses  to  my  companions. 

"  Drink,"  I  cried,  "  to  the  experiment 
that  shall  open  a  new  era  in  science, 
and  to  the  man  that  shall  inaugurate  a 
new  revolution  in  the  world."  And  I 
drained  my  glass. 

Whether  or  no  the  others  followed 
my  example,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  almost 
immediately  I  felt  a  subtle  fire  course 
through  my  veins,  followed  by  a  deli- 
cious languor  that  crept  inwards  to  my 
heart,  and  seemed  to  arrest  its  pulsation 
by  an  irresistible  persuasiveness  to  re- 
pose. Probably  I  swooned,  for  I  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  all  recollection  of 
time  or  place  for  many  hours. 

When  I  came  to  Inyself,  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  this  cursed  asylum  at  Char«n- 
ton. 

— Guy  had  betrayed  me, — ^the  false 
friend, — the  poltroon, — and  I,  who  trust- 
ed him  too  much,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  stratagems.  Whether  he  had 
been  true  to  me  at  the  beginning,  and 
then  had  faltered  at  the  last,  or  whether 
he  had  deceived  me  all  along  with 
afiiected  complaisance,  I  never  knew. 
For  when  he  came  to  see  me  one  day, 
my  just  resentment  excited  me  to  such 
a  paroxysm  of  fbry  that  the  people  here 
recommended  him  not  to  return,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since.  So  here  I 
sit,  in  forced  idleness,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  some  one  who  shall  appreci- 
ate my  great  idea,  and  release  me  for  its 
accomplishment.  The  people  by  whom 
I  am  surrounded  are  kind  enough,  but 
ignorant ;  they  admire  me,  but  are  un- 
able to  understand  me.  So  they  bind 
me  in  silken  chains,  and  clasp  them 
with  honeyed  words,  and  I  remain  a 
prisoner.  It  is  thus  that  the  world  re- 
wards its  greatest  benefactors  t 
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ENTICED. 

With  what  clear  goile  of  g^racious  love  enticed, 
I  follow  forward,  as  fbom  room  to  room, 
Through  doors  that  open  into  light  fh)m  gloom. 

To  find  and  lose  and  find  again  the  Christ 

He  stands  and  knocks,  and  bids  me  ope  the  door ; 
Without  He  stands,  and  asks  to  enter  in : 
Why  should  He  seek  a  shelter  sad  with  em  ? 

Will  He  but  knock  and  ask,  and  nothing  more  ? 

He  knows  what  ways  I  take  to  shut  my  heart, 
And  if  He  will  He  can  Himself  undo 
My  foolish  fastenings,  or  by  force  break  through, 

Nor  wait  till  I  fulfil  my  needless  part. 

But  nay,  He  will  not  choose  to  enter  so ; 
He  will  not  be  my  guest  without  consent, 
Nor,  though  I  say  "  Come  in,"  is  He  content — 

I  must  arise  and  ope,  or  He  will  go. 

He  shall  not  go ;  I  do  arise  and  ope — 

"  Come  in,  dear  Lord,  come  in  and  sup  with  me. 

Oh,  blessed  Guest,  and  let  me  sup  with  Thee," — 
Where  is  the  door  ?  for  in  this  dark  I  grope. 

And  cannot  find  it  soon  enough ;  my  hand, 
Shut  hard,  holds  fast  the  one  sure  key  I  need, 
And  trembles,  shaken  with  its  eager  heed — 

No  other  key  will  answer  my  demand. 

The  door  between  is  some  command  undone ; 
Obedience  is  the  key  that  slides  the  bar, 
And  lets  Him  in,  who  stands  so  near,  so  far ; 

The  doors  are  many,  but  the  key  is  one. 

Which  door,  dear  Lord  ?  knock,  speak,  that  I  may  know ; 

Hark,  heart,  He  answers  with  His  hand  and  voice — 

Oh,  still  small  sign,  I  tremble  and  rejoice, 
Nor  longer  doubt  which  way  my  feet  must  go. 

Full  lief  and  soon  this  door  would  open  too. 
If  once  my  key  might  find  the  narrow  slit 
Which,  being  so  narrow,  is  so  hard  to  hit — 

But  lo  I  one  little  ray  that  glimmers  through, 

Not  spreading  light,  but  lighting  to  the  light — 
Now  steady,  hand,  for  good  speed's  sake  be  slow, 
One  straight  right  aim,  a  pulse. of  pressure,  so — 

How  small,  how  great,  the  change  from  dark  to  bright  I 
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Now  He  is  here,  I  seem  no  longer  here ; 

This  place  of  light  is  not  my  chamber  dim. 

It  is  not  He  with  me,  but  I  with  Him, 
And  Host,  not  Guest,  He  breaks  the  bread  of  cheer. 

I  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  my  Lord, 

And  feel  His  heart,  and  time  my  heart  thereby ; 
The  tune  so  sweet,  I  have  no  need  to  try, 

But  rest  and  trust,  and  beat  the  perfect  chord. 

A  little  while  I  lie  upon  His  heart, 
Feasting  on  love  and  loviug  there  to  feast, 
And  then,  once  more  the  shadows  are  increased 

Around  me,  and  I  feel  my  Lord  depart. 

Again  alone,  but  in  a  farther  place, 

I  sit  with  darkness,  waiting  for  a  sign ; 

Again  I  hear  the  same  sweet  plea  divine,  ^ 

And  suit  outside  of  hospitable  grace. 

This  is  His  guile — He  makes  me  act  the  host 

To  shelter  Him,  and  lo  !  He  shelters  me ; 

Asking  for  alms,  He  summons  me  to  be 
A  guest  at  banquets  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  80,  on  and  on,  through  many  an  opening  door 
That  gladly  opens  to  the  key  I  bring, 
From  brightenlDg  court  to  court  of  Christ  my  King, 
Hope-led,  love-fed,  I  journey  evermore. 


MORE  LIGHT  I 


WHE!f  the  great  Goethe  ended  his  ebullition,  rising  through  the  crater  of 

passing  rich  life  upon  earth,  he  cried  a  volcano  f^om  the  very  bowels  of  our 

with  his  last  breath :   "  More  light  I "  globe  to  the  clouds  above.     Plants  turn 

Then  the  final  darkness   grew  apace,  lovingly  towards    the  great  giver  of 

and  he  whose  unceasing  longings  had  light,  that  bestows  upon  them  their 

been  for  more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry  bright  colors  and  the  heat  they  require 

for  it,  as  he  was  under  the  shadow  of  for  their  life  and  their  seed.    Born  in 

death.  darkness,  they  will  turn  and  twist  till 

We  are  all  under  that  shadow,  as  they  reach  the  bright  sxmshine,  sending 

long   as  we  live  here  below,  for   the  out  long,  slender  shoots,  pushing  their 

whole  creation  groaneth  ever  since  God  way  though  crack  and  crevice,  climbing 

said :  **  Let  there  be  light  I  and  there  up    to    great    heights    and    breaking 

was  light,  and  God  saw  the  light  that  through  mighty  rocks,  but  never  ceaa- 

it  was  good."    There  is  something  irre-  ing  till  their  etiolated  petals  are  painted 

sistibly  touching  in  this  unceasing  long-  with  brilliant  hues  and  their  precious 

ing  after  light  that  dwells  in  all  nature,  fruit  is  ripened  by  the  light  of  day. 

The  very  stones  of  the  earth  strive  to-  The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the 

wwds  the  surface,  now  silently    and  air,  and  even  the  fish  below  the  waters, 

dowly  working  their  way  upwards,  as  all  must  have  light  to  grow  and  thrive ; 

salt  does,  and  many  minerals,  and  now  the  very  robber,  who  prowls  under  the 

coming  with  terrible  violence  and  fierce  shelter  of  darkness,  seeking  whom  he 
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may  devctar,  the  mole  that  lives  under 
groond,  and  the  eyeless  dwellers  in  dark 
caves,  must  have  some  light,  though 
they  have  to  be  content  with  less  than 
the  joyous  oflfepring  of  day.  Man,  who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  Btands  in  deadly  fear  of 
the  arch  enemy  of  his  race,  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  his  whole  life  here  be- 
'  low  is  one  continnons  struggle  for  light. 

From  the  moment  when  he  first 
comes  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
man  longs  and  yearns  to  master  the 
powers  of  darkness  that  surround  him 
wherever  he  lives  upon  earth.  Every- 
where he  has  but  six  months  of  day, 
and  must  submit  to  six  months  of  night, 
however  different  the  distribution  may 
be  in  different  zones.  If  he  lives  in  the 
favored  regions  of  the  equator,  he  may 
enjoy  days,  of  which  the  shortest  is  but 
half  an  hour  less  than  the  longest ;  if 
fate  has  assigned  him  a  home  near  the 
poles,  he  has  to  endure  a  night  of  six 
months,  for  which  even  a  day  of  equal 
length  seems  but  a  sorry  compensation. 
Even  in  the  happiest  of  regions,  in  the 
temperate  zones,  the  nights  exceed  the 
days  for  long  winter  months  by  several 
hours,  and  as  we  require  at  most  but 
seven  hours'  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four^ 
it  is  evident  how  much  time  man  would 
be  doomed  to  spend  in  painful  darkness, 
if  he  had  to  depend  for  light  upon  Na- 
ture alone. 

From  time  immemorial,  therefore,  he 
has  bent  all  the  efforts  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  supply  of  artificial  light. 
The  laborer  desired  to  extend  the  time, 
when  the  work  of  his  hand  and  the 
fruit  of  his  skill  could  provide  for  his 
wants;  the  idle  patrician  preferred 
spending  the  evenings  with  merry 
friends,  and  the  people  at  large  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  festivities  at  night, 
when  the  day's  work  was  over  and  its 
troubles  were  forgotten.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  nowhere  in  the  vast 
and  teeming  realm  of  industry  does 
man's  ingenuity  seem  to  have  been 
longer  at  fault,  in  devising  the  best 
means  for  accomplishing  so  simple  a 
purpose,  than  in  this  question  of  light. 
For  thousands  of  years  organic  sub- 


stances, rich  in  carbon,  have  been  used, 
without  further  preparation,  to  produce 
artificial  light  Pieces  of  lightwood, 
as  they  came  from  the  forest,  torches 
rudely  formed  of  the  pitch  that  nature 
afforded  in  its  roughest  form,  and 
rushes  gathered  from  the  swamps,  were 
kindled  and  shed  their  feeble  glimmer 
amid  stifling  odors  and  blinding  clouds 
of  smoke.  These  primitive  contrivances 
have  by  no  means  disappeared  from 
among  us ;  it  is  not  only  in  the  Highland 
glens  and  the  dark  valleys  of  the  Black 
Forest  that  resinous  pieces  of  pine  wood 
light  up  many  a  lowly  hut ;  our  back- 
woodsmen, the  thrifty,  frugal  farmer  of 
Vermont,  and  the  proud,  poverty-strick- 
en planter  of  the  South,  spend  even 
now  many  a  winter  night  by  the  flicker- 
ing light,  which,  like  many  pretty 
things  we  love  to  see,  pleases  us  by  its 
merry  play,  its  dancing  lights  and  fitful 
shadows,  but  works  destruction  to  the 
eye  and  brings  ruin  to  many  a  fair  form. 
As  civilization  advanced  apace,  and 
blackened  roof-trees  and  weeping  eyes 
led  men  to  look  for  safer  means  of  SBp- 
plying  light,  the  fatter  oils,  tallow,  wax, 
train-oil  and  like  materials  were  chosen. 
But  even  here,  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing at  the  strange  inconsbteucy  of  the 
ancients,  whose  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  made  them  the  masters 
of  the  world  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  yet 
allowed  them  to  rest  content  with 
wretched  oil-lamps,  ill  contrivedj  of 
evil  smell  and  bad  effects  on  health  and 
cleanliness.  For  such  were  even  the 
Roman  lamps;  made  of  bronze  and 
precious  metal,  they  were  models  of 
elegance  and  artistic  beauty,  unsurpaas- 
ed  in  their  perfection  of  form  by  any 
thing  that  modem  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced; and  yet  they  blackened  the 
richly-carved  ceilings  of  imperial  pal* 
aces  with  their  smoke,  and  oppressed 
the  breathing  of  the  occupants  of  the 
roouL  Nor  were  these  the  only  incon- 
veniences connected  with  these  beauti- 
ftd,  and  yet  so  imperfect,  works  of  art ; 
for  the  supply  of  oil,  which  they  held, 
was  necessarily  small,  and  hence,  when 
the  revels  lasted  late  in  the  night,  fresh 
oU  had  to  be  poured  in,  and  frequently 
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more  than  once.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period,  and  for  solemn  occasions,  such 
ts  a  bridal,  that  sweet-smelling  oils  were 
employed. 

Where  costly  lamps  could  not  be 
used,  the  old-fashioned  candle — which 
jet  is  never  mentioned  among  the 
Greeks — was  still  in  use.  The  usual 
house-lighting  depended  upon  these 
wax  or  tallow  candles,  slips  of  resinous 
pine  being  only  used  out-doors.  In- 
stead of  our  wick,  a  pithy  kind  of  rush 
was  used,  the  indigenous  papyrus  of 
Italy;  these  wc^e  covered  with  tallow 
for  tJl  the  commoner  purposes,  while 
wax  candles  were  mentioned  with  lamps 
in  descriptions  of  splendor  and  profu- 
son,  just  as  they  appear  to  this  day  on 
all  festive  occasions  in  company  with 
gas.  We  have  been  equally  faithful  to 
the  candlestick  of  olden  times ;  for  the 
Romans  had  the  very  form  which  we 
now  use,  with  the  plate  under  the  cau- 
dle to  protect  the  hand  from  the  drip- 
ping of  the  hot  wax  and  the  flame  from 
the  draught  of  air. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  human  ingenuity  could 
devise  nothing  better  for  the  incessant 
and  daily  increasing  demand:  More 
light  I  (feneration  after  generation 
passed  aivay,  and  the  ill-smelling,  smok- 
ing lamp,  and  the  fickle,  flickering  can- 
dle remained  the  only  aids  that  man 
«>uld  devise,  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
long the  time  of  his  labor  and  his  en- 
joyment. Diligent  monks  bewailed 
bitterly  the  harsh  fate  that  compelled 
them  to  copy  with  tearful  eye  the  gor- 
geously emblazoned  works  of  their 
saints,  and  industrious  mechanics,  strain- 
ed their  eyesight  by  a  dim  candle  to 
earn  their  scanty  living.  A  piece  of 
bright  tin  hung  behind  his  light  by  an 
ingenious  monk  in  a  Welsh  convent, 
fonned  the  rude  banning  of  the  re- 
flector of  our  day,  and  the  aid  derived 
from  a  tall  goblet  of  light  Rhenish 
wine,  that  accidentally  came  to  stand 
between  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg  and 
his  light,  led  to  the  glass  globe,  filled 
with  water,  which  now-a-days  helps 
many  a  aad  worker  by  night.  Was  not 
even  St.  Dominick  found  writing  indus- 


triously by  a  tallow  candle,  which  be- 
came a  fiery  trial  to  the  arcit  enemy  ? 
The  saint  had  not  seen  the  little  black 
Prince  of  Darknes^  as  he  crept  cau- 
tiously from  an  opening  in  the  fire- 
place; but  when  he  at  last  became 
aware  of  his  presence,  the  Evil  One 
changed  in  an  instant  into  an  ape,  and 
with  a  thousand  ludicrous  gestures  and 
antics  he  tiled  to  upset  the  grim  gravity 
of  the  saint.  But  in  vain  1  The  saint 
wrote  and  wrote,  till  the  candle  required 
snuffing.  Evidently  candles  were  not 
unjustly  looked  upon  as  allies  of  the 
devil.  At  once  the  latter  began  his 
dance  anew,  drumming  on  his  belly  and 
playing  upon  his  nose  as  upon  a  flute. 
One  more  leap,  and  he  sat  upon  the 
saint's  table.  **  Stay,''  said  8t.  Domi- 
nick, solemnly  aud  imperatively ;  **  hold 
my  candle  till  I  have  done.  I  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  Gk)d  I  "  The  poor 
devil  was  forced  to  obey.  With  one 
hand  he  humbly  took  off  his  little  peak- 
ed cap,  with  the  other  he  took  the  can- 
dle from  the  candlestick.  But  since 
patience  is  a  virtue,  and  thus  impossible 
to  his  kind,  he  soon  began  his  antics 
once  more,  whirling  his  head  all  around, 
performing  on  aU  possible  and  impossi- 
ble instruments,  and  presenting  the  saint 
with  a  full  view  of  his  tongue.  The 
latter  wrote  on  undisturbed,  casting 
only  an  occasional  glance  of  quiet  satis- 
faction at  the  fast  diminishing  candle. 
It  was  bound  to  the  hand  that  held  it, 
by  his  command ;  in  vain  did  the  devil 
trj  to  shake  it  off  and  to  resume  his 
natural  shape.  He  could  not  break  the 
fearful  spell  that  held  him,  and  now  the 
flame  began  to  touch  his  hand.  He  yell- 
ed, and  called  upon  his  familiar  spirits 
to  come  to  his  aid,  but  they  dared  not 
enter  the  saint's  holy  cell.  St.  Domi- 
nick smiles,  and  the  devil  is  maddened 
to  blind  rage.  Bat  a  saint's  smile  has 
wondrous  power ;  the  spell  is  loosened, 
and  in  an  instant  the  released  demon 
vanishes,  leaving  us  as  a  legacy  the  say- 
ing, that  we  cannot  "  hold  a  candle  "  to 
another. 

No  invention  has   made  such  slow 
progress  as  that  of  light ;  until  in  our 
own  day  ingenuity  has  suddenly  ad- 
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Tanced  with  gigantic  strides.  Eren  the 
discovery  of  the  wick  was  only  made 
after  centuries  of  daily  suffering.  It  is 
well  known  that  Jthe  liquid  oils  and 
solid  fats,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  light, 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  evaporate  directly,  but  decom- 
pose at  a  high  temperature  into  com- 
bustible gases.  Hence  they  cannot  be 
kindled  themselves,  but  require  a  wick, 
in  whose  delicate  fibres  the  liquid  or 
molten  fat  is  gradually  changed  into 
gas  by  the  flame  itself.  As  this  gas 
bums  off,  it  produces  heat  by  its  own 
flame,  and  thus  the  process  is  going  on 
uninterruptedly,  as  long  as  fat  and  candle 
are  not  consumed.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  essential  difference  between  the  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  in  a  candle,  and  that 
by  which  we  bum  gas ;  there  the  wick 
is  the  retort  and  the  flame  is  the  flre 
that  surrounds  the  latter  at  the  gas- 
works. It  was,  hence,  a  great  pro- 
gress, when  the  wick  was  discovered, 
and  the  flame  could  thus  be  made  to 
assume  a  steady,  equal  light.  The  dis- 
covery became  a  far  greater  blessing  to 
mankind  than  is  generally  known,  and, 
nioreover,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the 
wick  even  now,  in  the  days  of  our  far- 
tamed  progress. 

For  ages,  wick  and  fat  were  the  only 
two  elements  used  to  produce  light. 
The  former  was  very  much  what  it  is 
flow— a  more  or  less  substantial  thread 
of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton  twisted  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  fatty  substances,  on  the 
contrary,  varied  with  every  country  and 
every  age.  Man  went  first  to  the  plants 
that  grew  around  him,  and  pressed  them 
into  his  service ;  he  took  the  oily  seeds 
of  rape,  flax,  and  hemp,  or  the  nuts  of 
olive  trees  and  palms,  and  gradually 
leamed  to  press  them,  purify  and  clear 
them,  till  they  would  bum  up  complete- 
ly, leaving  little  or  no  obnoxious  resi- 
dues. He  soon  found  out  their  relative 
usefulness;  how  the  same  quantity 
of  linseed  oil  burnt  twelve  hours; 
hemp  oil,  eleven ;  rape-seed  oil,  twelve ; 
and  olive  oil,  best  and  purest  of  all, 
i&Iso  twelve  hours.  He  discovered 
chat  while   rape-seed  oil  burnt  most 


economically,  it  smoked  more  than 
others ;  and  that  the  oil  of  poppy-seed  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  available.  Vast 
fields  are  covered  in  France  and  in 
Germany  especially,  and  of  late  also  in 
our  North  westem  States,  with  beauti- 
ftil  crops  of  rape,  which  in  spring  shine 
brilliantly  in  the  rich  yellow  of  count- 
less blossoms.  Their  brilliancy  seems 
to  pfedict  the  bright  light  that  is  going 
to  spring  from  the  ripened  seed,  while 
their  fragrance  fills  the  air  far  and  near, 
and  swarms  of  bees  come  from  all  sides 
to  suck  their  sweet  honey.  Before  the 
pods  are  ripened,  the  crop  is  reaped 
and  the  seed  threshed  out,  to  be  spread 
on  large  cloths  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing and  of  preventing  too  great  a  loss 
of  seed.  When  quite  dry,  it  is  carried 
to  the  mill  and  there  stamped  or  ground 
into  large  cakes,  frt>m  which  at  last  the 
rich  oil  runs  off  in  golden  streams,  while 
the  remaining  substance,  even  when 
pressed  again  and  again,  furnishes  nu- 
tritious food  for  cattle.  The  c;l,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  too  richly  satiated  wdth 
carbon  to  be  fit  for  burning ;  it  must  first 
be  clarified  or  refined — ^a  process  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  till  in  our  day  the  agency  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed. The  consumption  of  this  oil  is 
enormous,  and  to  some  countries  a  source 
of  great  profit ;  thus  the  town  of  Lille 
in  France  alone  produces  annually  rape- 
seed  oil  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  I  Nevertheless,  the  demand  con- 
stantly exceeds  the  supply,  and  hence 
the  oUve  of  Southem  Europe,  the  fruit 
of  the  Paulownia,  the  nut  of  the  red 
palm,  and  countless  other  products  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  have  to  ftir- 
nish  the  means  of  producing  artificial 
light.  Even  wax  has  to  be  gathered  not 
only  from  the  stores  of  industrious  bees, 
who  themselves  but  borrowed  it  fit)m 
sweet  plants,  but  also  from  the  plants 
directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wax-palm 
of  the  Andes. 

Finally,  the  search  was  even  extended 
to  the  tiny  mosses  of  our  day,  which 
were  found  to  have  ancestors  of  gi- 
gantic proportions,  that  lie  buried  in 
vast  beds  all  over  the  world.    Thus  the 
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Sogljgh  <'  mosses  "  and  the  Irish  *^  bogs  " 
had  been  found  to  consist  of  nothing 
hut  a  Tegetable  mould  of  more  or  less 
density,  according  to  the  drainage-fall — 
a  mass  of  giant  moss  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression and  partially  decomposed. 
When  this  substance  was  brought  under 
the  all-scrutinizing  eye  of  modem  chem- 
istry, the  discovery  was  made,  that  it 
would  ftunish  a  fat  capable  of  making 
candles;  and  an  Irish  member,  the 
O^Gkurman  Mahon,  actually  appeared  in 
Parliament  with  some  specimens  of  this 
manufacture  in  his  hand. 

Where  the  vegetable  kingdom  does 
not  suffice,  man  turns  with  eagerness  to 
the  world  of  animals,  and  lays  them 
mider  coDtnbution  for  his  insatiable 
longiog  after  light.  He  soon  found  out 
that  all  herbivorous  animals  deposit  in 
their  cellular  tissues  great  masses  of  fat, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  combustion:  and  at  once 
millionB  of  sheep  and  of  cattle  were 
raised  on  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia  and 
Russia,  of  Northern  Oermany  and  South- 
em  Africa,  on  the  pusztos  of  Hungary 
and  the  pampas  of  South  America,  in 
order  to  furnish  nothing  but  their  skins 
and  their  £ekt  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  distant  nations.  The  masses  of  tal- 
low which  are  thus  obtained,  are  per- 
fectly surprising  to  all  who  do  not  watch 
the  ways  of  the  world's  commerce. 
Russia  lUone  obtained,  a  few  years  ago, 
according  to  official  publication,  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
tallow  she  exported,  and  England  im» 
ported  more  recently  an  even  larger 
quantity  of  the  same  material,  mainly 
for  her  steam-engines. 

The  sea  is  in  like  manner  compelled 
to  give  up  her  treasures,  and  from  the 
gigantic  whale,  who  fVimishes  blubber 
by  the  ton,  to  the  diminutive  fry,  which 
has  to  be  pressed  by  the  ton,  the  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  are  all  called  upon  to 
serve  man  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
tight  Spermaceti  is  to  this  day  a  beau- 
tiful, cheap  material  for  candles,  which 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated  if  it 
were  lees  liable  to  adulteration.  Where 
wax  and  sp^m  are  still  too  expensive, 
recourse  is  had  to  stearine,  a  substance 


invented  by  Mill  andMotard  in  Paria, 
in  1829.  It  is  nothing  but  mutton-fat, 
carefully  purified,  and  then  freed  by 
adds  from  the  oil  it  contains,  which 
leaves  behind  a  white  substance,  called 
stearine,  and  not  unlike  wax  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  light-giving  qualities. 

Finally,  in  our  own  day,  the  mineral 
kingdom  even  has  been  made  the  willing 
servant  of  man,  and  the  pure  oil,  which 
gushes  up  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  has,  as  rock-oil,  petroleum,  or 
kerosene,  to  burn  in  our  lamps,  affording 
even  at  the  present  stage  of  its  history 
by  far  the  cheapest  light  among  all  its 
numerous  competitors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  material  of 
which  use  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting,  its  nature  is  that  of  an  inflam- 
mable fat,  and  its  use  lies  in  the  action 
of  the  wick,  without  which  it  would 
give  much  smoke  and  but  little  light. 
For  we  have  seen  already,  that  what 
really  burns  is  the  gas  developed  from 
the  oily  substance,  and  that  by  it 
countless  little  particles  of  carbon  are 
rendered  incandescent  It  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  present 
in  the  flame,  whether  these  atoms  re- 
main suspended  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
flame  before  they  are  burnt,  or  quickly 
pass  oft  In  the  former  case  they  obtain 
the  highest  possible  temperature,  and 
give,  therefore,  the  brightest  light ;  in 
the  latter,  they  burn  instantly,  and  henee 
give  only  a  passing  light)  requiring  un- 
ceasing renewal.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  tiny  rushlights  whidi 
Nuremberg  sends  to  all  parts  of  the 
glolie.  A  little  wick  is  fastened  to  a 
triangle  of  tin,  supported  by  a  cork, 
and  floating  on  the  oil  that  feeds  the 
light  The  latter  is  blue,  and  extremely 
weak ;  if  the  wick  is  diminished,  the 
light  becomes  still  bluer,  and  at  last  has 
no  effect  at  all,  and  any  number  of  such 
flights  would  not  give  as  much  light  aa 
a  common  candle.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  little  particles  of  carbon  are  burnt 
before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
incandescent ;  as  soon  as  they  are  form* 
ed,  they  touch  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ancl 
change  into  carbogen,  which,  as  gas,  has 
no  brilliancy.    If  the  wick  is  enlarged, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  illmni- 
nation  increases,  and  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  consumption  of  oiL  Bat  this 
enlargement  speedily  reaches  its  limit, 
for  a  wick  of  undue  size  produces  a 
dark  red  flame,  abounding  in  smoke 
and  scattering  a  profusion  of  soot 
through  the  air.  Hence  the  necessity 
•f  increasing  light,  not  by  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  wicks,  but  to  their  num- 
ber. This  is  the  reason  why  all  the 
lamps  which  we  know,  from  the  long- 
buried  lamps  of  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  down  to  the  quaint  old 
forms  still  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  have  yery  nearly  the  same  wick. 
A  like  impediment  stood  in  the  way  of 
increasing  th3  size  of  wax-candles,  and 
eyen  the  votive  tapers  seen  in  Catholic 
churches,  and  not  seldom  exceeding  the 
height  and  size  of  a  grown  man,  are 
either  mere  ehams  or  give  only  a  very 
moderate  light,  utterly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  colossal  appearance. 

In  spite  of  these  troubles,  which  ap- 
pear unbearable  to  the  spoilt  child  of 
our  age,  oil-lamps  and  torches  were  all 
the  light  our  fore&thers  had,  in  their 
houses  and  abroad.  At  home  their  ceil- 
ings were  blackened,  their  linen  soiled, 
and  their  faces  disfigured ;  in  the  streets 
they  wore  stifled  and  blinded  by  the 
smoke  arising  from  the  beacons  burning 
before  th^  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the 
torches  in  the  hands  of  outrunners  and 
link-boys.  Large  bonfires  had  to  be 
kindled,  to  send  important  news  from 
county  to  county,  and  beacons,  consum- 
ing whole  forests  in  a  few  years,  lighted 
up  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  the 
dangerous  points  of  the  seacoast.  Even 
where  the  nobler  structures  of  after  ages 
guided  countless  vessels,  the  apparatus 
was  more  costly,  but  hardly  more  efii- 
dent.  As  many  as  eighty  and  a  hundred 
lamps  were  sometimes  burning  in  one 
of  these  watch-towers,  aided  by  reflec- 
tors, and  yet  so  feeble  was  their  light 
and  so  treacherous  in  dark,  stormy 
nights,  that  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
British  and  the  French  governments, 
praying  for  a  return  to  the  barbarous 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

No  improvement  had  yet  been  devised 


in  lamp  or  candle,  when,  in  1784,  a 
Swiss  philosopher,  Ai^gand,  invented  the 
circular  wick,  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of 
glass.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  in- 
genuity, who  had  already  made  various 
useful  inventions  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  this  great  question,  how  more  light 
could  be  obtained.  He  needed  lamps 
in  great  numbers  for  his  manufiiurtories, 
and  as  he  had  learnt  by  experience  that 
the  wick  could  not  be  made  thicker 
without  diminishing  the  light,  it  occur- 
red to  him  to  extend  it  in  a  circle.  This 
increased  the  size,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a  central  space  within  the 
ring,  through  which  a  current  of  air 
was  brought  to  play  upon  the  wick, 
which  prevented  the  forming  of  soot 
and  increased  the  illuminating  power. 
The  discovery,  which  was  thus  in  part 
accidental,  as  he  had  not  originally 
counted  upon  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  strong  draught  within  created 
by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  was,  neverthe- 
less, at  once  Ailly  appreciated  by  the  in- 
telligent inventor.  He  immediately  de- 
termined to  seek  a  market,  and  as  the 
English  were  then  enjoying  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  willing  to  reward  liberally 
every  invention  that  could  aid  them  in 
developing  and  perfecting  their  manu- 
factures, he  determined  tp  ofier  it  for 
sale  in  London.  Qn  the  way  he  came 
near  losing  the  whole  fruit  of  his  labors. 
Like  King  Joash  of  old,  Argand  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  exhibiting 
his  treasures  to  the  Assyrians,  who  were 
in  this  case  represented  by  the  savants 
of  Paris,  and  one  of  them  at  once 
caught  at  the  piinciple.  While  Argand 
went  to  England,  and  there,  during  the 
rigid  examination  to  which  his  invention 
was  subjected,  was  led  to  add  the  chim- 
ney, the  same  discovery  was  made  in 
France  by  his  rival,  TAnge.  Both  men 
had  been  led  almost  necessarily  to  the 
conviction,  that  an  outer  current  of  air 
must  needs  be  at  least  as  useAil  to  the 
flame  as  Sn  inner  current,  and  as  they 
needed  for  this  purpose  a  cylinder  that 
should  be  transparent  and  yet  capable  of 
resisting  great  heat,  both  fell  upon  the 
same  contrivance,  the  glass  chimney  of 
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oar  day.  Thus  it  came  about,  that 
whflc  Argand  is  undoubtedly  the  sole 
inreiitor  of  the  circular  form  of  the 
wick  and  the  inner  current  of  air,  he 
most  share  the  not  less  important  inven- 
tion of  the  glass  tube,  which  creates  the 
onter  current,  with  the  Frenchman, 
I'Ange.  The  latter  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, presented  himself,  lamp  in  hand, 
before  the  French  Academy,  and  as  the 
report  on  his  invention  was  made  a  few 
days  before  his  Swiss  rival  obtained  a 
patent  in  England,  the  French  people 
are  apt  to  claim  the  whole  proudly  as 
their  own  invention.  The  matter  was 
still  further  complicated  by  the  strange 
retribution  which  befell  the  favorite  of 
the  Academy.  He  lost,  in  the  annals  of 
Ki'ence  and  in  the  memory  of  the  public^ 
the  fame  of  his  discovery.  First,  it  so 
happened  that  he  thought  it  best,  after 
the  manner  of  the  day,  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  leading  journal  of  Paris 
in  his  behalf;  as  he  did  not  know  the 
editor,  he  prevailed  upon  a  certain  Mr. 
Quinquet  to  introduce  him  to  the  for- 
mer. The  editor,  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  stated  in  the  article  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject,  and  which  created 
a  great  sensation,  that  this  marvellous 
lamp  with  its  brilliant  light  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quinquet 
and  VAnge.  The  public,  always  equally 
<arele«  and  ignorant,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  retain  both  names,  and  to  this 
day  the  lamp  is  in  France  simply  called 
a  qwnquet,  after  a  man  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  invention.  Sic 
ruuntfata. 

Poor  M.  PAnge  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate, as  we  learn  firom  Friedrich  Mohr's 
interesting  monograph  on  that  subject, 
when  the  Government  at  last  decided  to 
bestow  ux>on  him  the  well-earned  reward. 
Aigand  had  been  signally  unsuccessful 
in  England,  where  his  patent  was  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  and  rendered  ut- 
terly unprofitable  to  him.  He  returned, 
ahnost  heart-broken,  to  France,  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  here  a  like  patent. 
It  was  granted,  in  the  shape  of  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  for  fifteen  years;  but  this 
apparent  injustice  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  bis  competitor  and  the  judges 


of  the  Academy,  who  jointly  remon- 
strated with  the  Government.  To  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  both  inventors  were 
joined  in  the  patent,  and  it  was  order- 
ed that  every  lamp  of  the  kind  should 
bear  a  stamp  with  the  words :  Argand 
et  VAnge  invenerunt.  L'Ange  was  speedi- 
ly forgotten,  and  in  Europe  and  this 
country  Argand  alone  is  known  and 
honored  as  the  inventor.  After  all, 
however,  he  also  had,  like  most  invent- 
ors, to  be  content  with  the  fame;  for 
very  shortly  after  the  patent  had  been 
granted,  the  French  revolution  broke 
out  and  swept  away  this  monopoly  with 
so  many  others. 

It  is  with  our  inventions  as  with  our 
sins:  Ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coHte.  If  the  first  difficulty  is  once  over- 
come, others  quickly  disappear,  and  ad- 
ditions are  apt  to  be  made  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  So  it  was  with  the  Ar- 
gand burner.  Carcel  soon  added  a  real- 
ly valuable  improvement,  and  actually 
gave  the  world  More  Light,  when  he 
carried  the  oil  in  superabundiance  up  to 
the  wick,  so  that  the  supply  was  never 
wanting  and  the  flame  never  reduced. 
This  gave  not  only  a  brighter  and  stead- 
ier light,  but  admitted  also  of  a  larger 
supply  being  filled  in  at  once.  The 
feeding  of  the  wick  was  accomplished 
by  a  kind  of  clockwork,  which  was 
wound  up  and  then  set  two  miniature 
pumps  in  operation ;  these  supplied  the 
wick  to  overflowing,  and  the  superflu- 
ous oil  dropped  back  again  into  the 
reservoir.  The  great  expense  caused  by 
the  complicated  machinery  prevented, 
however,  these  Carcel  lamps  from  being 
used  by  all  but  the  richer  classes,  who 
still  prefer  them  to  all  others.  This  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  Moderator  lamps, 
in  which  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  a 
powerful  spring,  which  in  its  efforts  to 
relieve  itself  from  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
sets  a  simple  mechanism  in  motion,  and 
thus  raises  the  oil  continually  to  the 
desired  level. 

Next  came  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  reflectors,  which  had  long  been  used' 
to  increase  the  illuminating  power  of 
lights,  from  the  humble  tin  plate  of  the 
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poor  mechanic  to  the  enormous  mirrors 
which  were  used  in  lighthouses.  A 
French  engineer,  TeuUre,  suggested  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  form  and  the  polish 
of  these  reflectors,  by  which  all  rays  of 
light  were  caught  and  directly  sent 
back,  and  called  the  new  instruments 
catoptric  instruments.  They  were,  how- 
ever, adapted  only  to  large  dimensions, 
and  hence  efforts  were  made  to  contriye 
like  improvements  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, which  ended  in  the  so-called  An- 
tral lamp.  Here  the  reflector  is,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  screen,  placed  above 
the  light,  not  polished,  but  of  a  dead 
white,  and  thus,  throwing  its  soft,  white 
light  firom  above  downward,  well  de- 
served the  name  of  sidereal,  or  star- 
light. It  is  to  this  day  the  most  perfect 
instrument  of  its  kind,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  still  be  the  favorite  of  all  na- 
tions, if  in  the  meantime  a  new  material 
had  not  been  discovered,  which  rapidly 
diminished  the  use  of  fat  and  oils,  and 
hence  required  also  new  lamps. 

This  was  the  gas  obtained  either  from 
coal  or  mineral  oil ;  and  although  the 
use  of  the  former  is  much  improved  by 
the  Argand  burner,  and  the  latter  can- 
not be  used  at  all  without  his  chimney, 
his  invention  is  yet  essentially  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  substi- 
tute. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  Ar- 
gand's  invention,  the  restless  longing 
after  More  Light  had  led  to  the  astotmd- 
ing  discovery  that  bituminous  coal, 
which  in  its  natural  shape  is  unfit  for 
illumination,  could  by  skillful  treat- 
ment, and  especially  by  removing  all 
sulphurous  elements,  be  changed  into  a 
form  which  gave  a  cheap  and  brilliant 
light.  This  was  the  gas  of  our  days, 
the  product  of  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
of  which  the  purified  coke  remains. 
First  introduced  in  1813  in  London  and 
1820  in  Paris,  gas  is  now  burnt  for  pur- 
poses of  light  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  gives  us,  at  one  great  step,  immeas- 
urably more  light  for  public  and  private 
purposes.  It  has  enormous  advantages 
over  the  former  methods  of  lighting :  it 
requires  no  wick  and  casts  no  shadow 
with  its  reservoir ;  it  is  obtained  from 


a  cheap  and  almost  universal  product 
of  nature,  and  does  not  even  destroy 
this,  but  leaves  it  behind  in  the  ahxpe 
of  valuable  fuel.    It  can  be  used  with- 
out chimney,  burning  freely,  and  with- 
out forming  soot ;  used  in  an  Aigand 
burner,  it  gives  an  almost  perfect  light, 
abundant,   and  yet    soft  and    steady. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  its  drawbacks  also. 
The  apparatus  for  making  and  distrib- 
uting it  is  so  costly  that  it  cannot  yet 
be  economically  employed   for  single 
houses,  and  is  suited  only,  where  a  large 
consumption  warrants  such  an  outlay, 
for  cities  and  manufactories.    In  towns, 
the   necessity  of  undermining   streets 
and  keeping  the  pavement  in  a  constant 
state  of  repair  is  considered  a  daily  in- 
creasing objection ;  while  in  houses  its 
use  is  deprecated  as  unwholesome    in 
chambers  and  unbecoming  in  ballrooms. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  diflSculty  with 
which  it  can  be  carried  about,  which  is 
but  imperfectly  relieved  by  guttapercha 
tubes;   and   the  accidents  which  will 
happen  in  spite  of  all  precautions  from 
n^lect  in  shutting  it  off^  or  from  acci- 
dental  injury   to    the  pipes.     Hence 
lamps  and  candles  are  so  far  from  going 
out  of  use,  that  their  consumption  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  last  years. 
Under  this  stimulant,  electricity  was 
next  called  into  aid  in  the  search  after 
More  Light.     The  electric  spark  was 
changed  into  a  continuous  ray,  and  thus 
a  light  was  obtained,  which  blinds  the 
unprotected  eye  at  a  distance  of  five 
himdred  yards.     Its  production,  how- 
ever, is  diMcult  and  expensive,  and  lit- 
tle use  would  be  made  of  it,  were  it  Dot 
that  the  electric  light  has  already  proved 
a  g^reat  blessing — at  sea.    It  has  been 
found   that  every  steamer  can  easily 
spare  one  or  two  horse-power,  which 
suflice  to  work  the  famous  electric  gen- 
erator of  Berlioz,  and  thus  to  produce 
a  powerful  light,  perfectly  unaffected 
by  the  strongest  wind  or  the  heaviest 
swell.    It  flashes  forth  in  a  moment, 
when  needed,  and  prevents  thus  colli- 
sion in    much-frequented    waters ;     it 
lights  up  the  sea  and  displays  its  hid- 
den dangers  far  and  near,  and  eaableft 
the  conmiander  to  send  signals  to  a  dis- 
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tance  of  ten  miles.  Its  efflclency  has 
been  proved  by  actual  experiments  on 
a  French  monitor,  the  HSrotne,  on  the 
beautiful  yacht  of  Prince  Napoleon  and 
the  mail-steamer  8t.  Laurent.  When 
the  latter  arrived  late  at  night  in  New 
York  harbor,  the  wharves  were  as  bright 
as  in  daylight.  But  it  serves  other  pur- 
poses brides.  Electric  rays  can  be  sent 
from  the  machine,  and  no  trace  of  them  is 
9tm  on  the  way,  till  they  have  reached 
their  aim,  where  a  bright  luminous  spot 
instantly  reveals  every  detail.  Thus  a 
hostile  vessel  may  be  illuminated  and 
examined  at  an  enormous  distance, 
without  being  able  to  see  its  adversary ; 
for  on  land,  the  atoms  constantly  float- 
ing in  the  air  form  aluminous  bridge 
for  the  ray  of  light,  while  at  sea  the 
particles  are  generally  transparent,  or  so 
dDnted,  that  they  do  not  form  the  Com- 
eths tail  which  we  see  on  shore.  What  a 
formidable  power  in  tim'e  of  war !  A 
vessel  sails  along  the  coast,  and  without 
revealing  her  presence,  she  opens  her 
batteries  of  light,  and  behold  I  the  coast 
lies  in  broad  daylight;  the  guns  are 
pointed,  the  enemy  is  dislodged,  and 
the  vessel  vanishes   again    into  dark 

j  night  like  a  phantom  I  Thus  the  elec- 
tric light,  as  yet  unavailable  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  is  of  incalculable  import- 
ance for  the  safety  of  navigation  and 
the  art  of  naval  warfare. 

A  fer  more  formidable  rival  than  gas 
and  electricity  is  the  oil  which  Mother 
Nature  provides  almost  ready  prepared, 
and  which  promises  for  the  future  an 
even  greater  supply  of  More  Light  than 
it  has  yet  furnished.  Its  discovery  pro- 
duced the  strange  effect,  that  while  the 
price  of  the  oil  fell  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  value,  it  bestowed  tipon  the 
hicky  finders  of  oil-wells  fabulous  for^ 
tunes,  which  were  often  spent  in  a  few 
months,  as  they  had  been  made  in  a  few 

I  months.  This  rock-oil  is  the  produet  of 
oumnons  deposits  of  decayed  coal, 
irhicih  seem  to  cover  the  whole  new 
continent  In  its  natural  shape  it  is  a 
Uack  fluid,  which  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  very  varied  elemoits.  One  part, 
which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
water,  the  so-called  naphtha,  explodes 


at  very  low  heat,  and  is  therefore  too 
dangerous  to  be  used  directly  for  light- 
ing purposes.  Carefully  enclosed  in  iron 
pipes  and  subjected  to  a  strict  surveil- 
lance, it  serves,  however,  to  be  changed 
into  gas  and  thus  becomes  useful  in- 
directly. Another  product  is  an  asphal- 
tic  residue,  which  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing gas ;  but  the  most  important  is  the 
purified  rock-oil  itself,  which  is  perfect- 
ly colorless  like  water.  It  bums,  with 
an  open  wick,  in  a  very  unsatisfectory 
manner,  giving  a  feeble  light  and  de- 
veloping a  large  amount  of  soot  with 
an  intolerable,  dense  smoke.  But  used 
with  an  Argand  burner,  the  chiomey  of 
which  has  been  slightly  modified,  as 
experience  has  taught  us,  the  flame, 
which  before  was  four  or  five  inches^ 
high,  contracts  to  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  now  emits  a  brilliant,  pure 
white  light.  No  other  fiame,  it  will  be 
seen,  proves  so  clearly  that  the  question 
of  More  Ldght  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
trivance ;  the  nature  and  the  quantity 
of  the  material  remaining  the  same,  and 
only  the  apparatus  for  burning  it  being 
slightly  changed. 

The  simplicity  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  lamp  in  which  petroleum  is  burnt, 
together  with  the  low  price  of  the  ma- 
terial itself,  have  made  the  use  of  the 
new  burning  fluid  almost  universal,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  only  two  ob- 
jections which  are  still  urged,  the  un- 
pleasant smell  communicated  by  the 
slightest  touch  and  the  danger  of  fre- 
quent explosions,  which  have  cost  more 
lives  already  than  railways  and  steam- 
boats together,  may  soon  be  obviated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  inventors.  Another 
question  of  greater  difficulty  is  connect- 
ed with  the  extent  to  which  Nature  is 
likely  to  supply  the  desired  material. 
The  demand  is  increasing  daily  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  as  whole  vast  countries 
consume  petroleum  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties without  producing  any  at  all,  so 
that  shipload  after  shipload  is  sent  to 
Europe,  the  anxiety  of  a  final  failure  is 
not  unnatural.  Coal  and  coal-oil  are 
necessarily  finite  quantities.  But  even 
if  the  latter  should  cease  to  pour  forth  * 
in  unlimited  supplies,  the  vast  mass  of 
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soil  which  is  saturated  with  oil  will, 
properly  distilled,  yield  in  its  tarn  a 
large  quantity ;  then  the  extensive  de- 
posita  of  bituminous  slate,  of  peat  and 
similar  materials,  which  have  been  ne- 
glected since  the  diflcovery  of  rock-oil, 
will  be  restored  to  favor ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  when  want  sharpens  the 
eyes  of  explorers,  entirely  new  stores  of 
antediluvian  plants  will  be  discovered. 
Even  if  petroleum  should  be  found  to 
be  as  useful  for  heating  as  it  is  for  light- 
ing, and  railway  trains  and  ocean  steam- 
ers should  be  propelled  by  the  new 
motor,  for  which  probabilities  increase 
every  day,  Nature  will  be  found  ready, 
like  a  kind  mother,  to  supply  with  lav- 
ish hand  what  man  needs  in  his  strug- 
gle for  More  Light. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain,  by  entirely 
new  means,  a  light  which  is  to  surpass 
immensely  all  that  has  been  known 
heretofore.  It  is  not  more  than  about 
fourteen  years  since  Professor  Bunsen,in 
Qdttiagen,  for  the  first  time  succeeded 
in  producing  the  new  metal  magnesium 
in  larger  quantities,  and  at  the  same 
time  showed  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  brilliant  light.  It  proved  to  be  a 
roost  curious  metal,  of  ridiculously 
small  specific  gravity,  easily  melted  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  still  more  easily 
distilled.  .  A  thin  wire  of  the  new 
metal,  heated  red  hot,  burnt  with  a 
most  intense  heat  and  dazzling  brillian- 
cy, leaving  only  caustic  magnesia  be- 
hind. 

Two  great  difficulties,  however,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  very  begin- 
ning: magnesium  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive ;  and  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  burning  wire  is  pushed  forward  is 
rather  complicated.  The  price  will 
probably  soon  be  reduced,  as  much 
has  already  been  done  in  that  direction. 
At  first  the  pound  cost  several  hundred 
dollars ;  now  the  wire  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  dollars  an  ounce,  which 
gives  a  length  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 
Factories  have  arisen  in  imitation  of  the 
first  established  at  Salford  in  England, 
in  which  magnesium   is  rapidly  and 


economically  prepared  ;  a  steel  cylinder 
with  a  fine  opening  at  the  lower  end  re- 
ceives the  bulky  mass,  which  then  is 
pressed  through  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful hydraulic  press.  The  lamp  in  which 
it  is  burnt  is  as  yet  rather  complicated ; 
the  wire  or  ribbon  is  wound  around  a 
spindle,  which  is  slowly  turned  by 
clockwork ;  the  end  of  the  wire  passes 
through  a  wire  net,  and  is  pushed  for- 
ward at  the  required  speed  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  spindle.  The  metal,  once 
lighted,  bums  with  a  brilliant  wMte 
light,  so  soft,  however,  that  it  resembles 
moonlight.  The  French  apparatus,  in 
which  the  lamp  consists  of  a  threefold 
coil  of  wire,  is  said  to  bum  more  evenly 
and  steadily,  but  the  expense  is  still 
considerable. 

The  main  importance  of  the  magne- 
sium light  lay,  until  recently,  in  its  use 
for  the  purposes  of  photography.  A 
negative,  taken  with  Leroux's  lamp,  re- 
quired only  thirty  second^,  and  an  en- 
larged picture  could  be  taken  in  two 
minutes.  Its  brilliancy,  surpassed  only 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  times  by 
that  of  the  sun,  is  made  specially  valua- 
ble in  this  case,  because  in  the  spectrum 
the  violet  rays  prevail,  which  are  chemi- 
cally the  most  effective,  and  which  are, 
in  this  aspect,  surpassed  by  the  sun 
only  thirty-six  times.  The  same  advan- 
tages make  it  most  useflil  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  subterranean  spaces,  to 
which  no  sunlight  penetrates,  and  of 
the  sea  at  greater  depths.  Piozzi  Smith 
employed  it,  on  that  account,  in  bis 
most  interesting  explorations  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Pyramids. 

The  Drammond  light,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  buming  of  pure  light  in  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  common  f^as^ 
labors  likeiwise  under  the  same  disad- 
vantage of  its  great  costliness ;  thongb 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  large 
buildings,  public  places  and  lighthous- 
es, nothing  more  effective  has  yet  been 
devised.  For,  unfortunately,  oxygen, 
though  abundant  in  the  air  as  well  as 
in  all  the  solid  bodies  which  we  know, 
is  difficult  to  obtain  by  itself,  and  hence 
very  costly.  All  endeavors  to  produce 
it  cheap  enough  to  make  it  available  Coi 
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commercial  purposes  had  until  recently 
Med;  the  most  successful,  that  of 
Bousslngault,  resulting  in  greater  econ- 
omy, bat  only  for  small  quantities.  In 
1887,  however,  a  young  French  chemist, 
Hallet,  derised  an  extremely  ingenious 
method,  in  which,  by  a  single  heating, 
the  oxygen  was  withdrawn  from  the  at- 
mospheric air,  pa^ed  into  a  given  body, 
and  finally  stored  up  in  a  gasometer. 
Upon  this  another  chembt,  Tessi^  du 
Ibtay,  has,  a  few  months  since,  still 
£uther  improved,  by  charging  simple 
potash  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
This  successful  invention  was  at  once 
encouraged  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Empire,  and  practical  experiments  on  a 
larger  scale  were  made  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  in  Paris.  A  number  of  candelabra 
were  erected  with  five  burners  each ; 
these  burners  are  double,  having  one  for 
bi-carbonated  hydrogen  and  another  for 
oxygen,  both  of  which  are  varied  in 
their  passage  through  two  very  narrow 
diannels ;  a  small  stick  of  magnesium 
is  in  the  centre  between  them.  The 
light  is  magnificent,  gaslight  looking 
poor  by  its  aide,  and  what  is  equally 
valoable,  it  remains  undisturbed  by  the 
air,  so  that  during  a  violent  storm 
which  had  put  out  every  gaslight  in 
Paris,  these  oxygen  lights  continued  to 
bom  anmoved.  The  superiority  of  the 
new  light  is,  therefore,  established,  but 
HbB  question  of  economy  remains  to  be 
solved.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  oxygen  system  requires  double  pipes 


and  a  special  apparatus,  which  increases 
the  first  cost.  Then  the  magnesium  is 
used  up  so  rapidly,  that  it  requires  re- 
newal every  week,  and  this  would  seem 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
days  of  wicks.  Finally,  it  appears  that 
the  light  is  pleasant  enough  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  seen  in  the  cande- 
labra, fifteen  feet  from  the  eye,  but  that 
it  has  to  be  softened  by  ground  glass 
when  used  in  the  house.  It  is  true, 
such  lamps  have  been  successfully  made 
for  the  Emperor  and  some  high  officials, 
but  only  as  experiments.  Hence  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  new  light  also 
would  be  mainly  useful  for  large  estab- 
lishments, theatres,  hotels,  and  the  like, 
and  leave  the  ordinary  gas  in  possession 
of  streets  and  private  houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  partial 
success,  has  devised,  in  a  few  months 
already,  means  to  obviate  the  main 
difficulties  connected  with  the  new  sys- 
tem. Zircon,  an  absolutely  indestructi- 
ble metal,  has  been  substituted  for  mag- 
nesium, and  a  new  plan  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  explosion  by  a 
close  wire  of  platinum ;  while  the  in- 
ventor himself  has  established  a  factory 
of  oxygen,  which  will  fhmish  the  ma- 
terial very  cheaply.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
ent year  will,  in  the  material  aspect  of 
the  question  also,  furnish  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  daily  increasing  demand 
for  More  Light  I 


YES. 


Fair  woman^s  face,  so  calm  and  eloquent. 
Whose  peace  no  unbelieving  spirit  mars : 
Whose  dreamy  eyes,  fai-seeing  as  the  stars. 
Look  forth  beyond  all  Doubt  and  Discontent : 
Behind  whose  sweet,  sad  lips  there  seems  to  lie 
Such  wisdom  as  Adversity  can  teach : 
Whose  pure  reserve  and  simple  migesty 
Stir  a  far  deeper  sense  than  words  can  reach : — 
Shall  I,  whose  life  has  been  a  dreary  waste 
Of  misspent  years  and  all  unworthiness, 
Aspire  to  love  thee,  guard  thy  happiness. 
And  by  thy  love  and  confidence  be  graced  ? 
Even  so  I    For  Love  is  mightier  than  my  Sin : 
He  opens  Heaven^e  gates,  and  lets  me  in. 
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OLD-TIME  MINISTER  AND  PARISH. 


On  a  broftd  street  lined  with  stately 
elms  and  maples  is  the  memorable  site 
of  President  Edwards*  birthplace.  The 
hoose  in  which  he  was  bom  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  merchant 
of  Hartford,  on  a  £urm  purchased  by 
him  for  his  son,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, when  he  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  at  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
At  that  period,  1694,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  handsome  residence,  being  a  well- 
built  edifice  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
single  chimney  in  the  middle,  and  en- 
tered, like  all  the  dwellings  of  that 
day,  by  stepping  oyer  the  silL 

The  fireplaces  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  immense  logs  ^Ye  or  six 
feet  long,  while  the  whole  family  could 
sit  in  the  corners  and  hare  plenty  of  el- 
bow-room. And  as  the  parish  kept  Mr. 
Edwards  bountifally  supplied  with 
wood,  he  used  it  unsparingly,  we  should 
now  say  extravagantiy.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  became  torrid,  he 
would  order  Tom,  his  negro,  to  pile  on 
green  logs,  and  thus  check  the  fire. 

Here,  for  sixty-four  years,  lived  to- 
gether the  excellent  minister  and.  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
high  attainments.  And  here  were  bom 
to  them  eleven  children,  of  whom  Jona- 
than was  the  fifth.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, one  of  the  daughters  had  such  a 
temper,  that  a  gentleman  who  paid  her 
particular  attentions,  was  discouraged 
by  her  father.  "Is  she  not  a  Chris- 
tian?" he  inquired.  "I  hope  so,  but 
grace  can  dwell  where  you  and  I  could 
not" 

Nothing  is  now  visible  of  this  primi- 
tive abode,  except  the  red  front  door 
which  has  been  set  in  the  small  one- 
story  house  built  over  the  old  cellar. 
The  stepping-stone  in  front  of  the  sill 
was  made  the  comer-stone  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  established  in  that 
place. 

The  region  around  the  early  home  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  noted  for  its  quiet 


beauty,  although  one  misses  there  thai 
element  of  grandeur  characteiistic  of 
the  more  mountainous  parts  of  New 
England.  A  little  back  of  the  parson- 
age was  a  grove  of  primeval  trees  skirt- 
ing a  slight  swell  of  land,  where  was 
formed  a  rustic  bower,  to  which  the 
minister  used  to  retire  for  meditation 
and  study.  And  here,  in  his  college 
vacations,  Jonathan  was  accustomed  to 
resort,  sitting  alone  in  the  quiet  arbor, 
or  walking  back  and  forth  among  the 
trees,  while  he  pondered  the  problems 
of  mathematical  and  theologic  science. 

Till  he  entered  Tale,  his  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  instractions  of  his 
father,  who  fitted  boys  for  college,  car- 
rying his  ten  daughters  also  through 
the  same  course.  One  of  his  students 
relates,  that  when  the  college-officers 
ascertained  with  whom  he  had  studied, 
they  remarked,  *'  There  is  no  need  of 
our  examining  Mr.  Edwards*  pupils." 

This  scholarly  divine  preached  for 
some  years  in  a  meeting-house  which 
was  merely  a  covered  frame  without 
floor  or  seats.  Where,  then,  during  the 
long  sermons  running  on  to  a  tenthly 
and  upwards,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
^  improvemenW"  appended,  could  the 
people  find  a  sitting-place?  Where, 
indeed,  but  on  the  9iU4  and  sUepen  f  As 
the  spirit  of  progress  increased,  bow- 
ever,  the  Society  passed  the  liberal  vote 
that  "  the  young  men  should  have  lib- 
erty to  make  a  seat  upon  the  heatM,'*'* 

Among  the  expenses  of  thb  Society 
is  recorded  the  following  item : 

"  To  Lieutenant  Willis,  for  sweeping 
the  meeting-house,  £1  6<^;"  upon 
which  some  one  remarks  that  ^'  in  those 
earlier  days,  even  a  lieutenant  did  not 
disdain  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

In  1710  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a 
new  meeting-house,  forty  feet  square  and 
of  suitable  height,  on  the  old  spot.  A 
great  controversy  arose  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, which  many  wished  to  have  far 
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ther  Bouth,  to  aoconunodate  the  larger 
numbers  ia  that  part  of  the  town.  A 
coondl,  however,  called  for  the  porpoae, 
omfirmed  the  actioii  of  the  Society. 

But  in  spite  of  the  resolution, — **  2d. 
That  the  dissenting  brethren  le  quiet 
and  OhriaticuirUkd,''^ — intense  excitement 
followed,  and  there  was  sent  into 
the  assembly  a  petition  to  set  up  a 
aqwrate  Society,  signed  by  forty-one 
persons.  It  was  promptly  negatived, 
and  being  referred  to  the  former  coun- 
cil, the  preyiouB  decision  was  re-affirm- 
ed. The  disaffected  persons,  however, 
seem  to  have  persisted  in  the  raising  of 
another  building,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  at  East  Hartford.  On 
this  occasion  a  poetic  effusion  appeared, 
entitled,  ^  Verses  made  by  Jabez  Colt, 
when  they  raised  the  Meeting  House 
on  the  East  Side  of  the  Great  River,  at 
the  Lower  End." 

Prom  this  are  given  a  few  verses,  ver- 
latim  €t  literatim. 

**fieboU  ftll  yon  that  dd  pMt  by 
Which  at  US  «oom  and  jeare, 
B«  plensed  now  to  torn  aside 
and  our  defimce  to  heare. 

'*  Yon  do  account  that  we  rebel, 

And  siscems  (schisms)  we  do  make ; 
This  ac«  we  in  the  talker's  mouths, 
and  of  ns  they  do  spake. 


**  One  reason  why  we  build  this  house 
I  openly  declare 
to  offer  praises,  sacrifice, 
and  for  a  house  of  prayer. 

M  One  oiher  reason  yet  there  is 
the  which  I  will  unfold 
how  many  of  us  su£br  much 
both  by  the  heat  and  cold. 

**  It  is  almost  four  milds 
Which  some  of  us  do  go 
upon  Ood's  Holy  Sabbath  day, 
in  time  of  frost  and  snow  I 

♦*  Two  milds  we  find  in  Holy  Writ 
Sabbath  dale's  joumies  bee 
Ob  wherefore  then  are  we  compelled 
for  to  go  more  than  three  [T] " 

In  1719  it  was  voted  to  demand 
what  money  was  due  the  Society,  and 
"lay  it  oat  to  buy  a  cushion  and  an 
^r-ghu;  to  make  two  horse-blocks 
on  the  north  end  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  the  other  on  the  south ;  and  build 
two  pews,  one  over  the  south  stairs,  and 


the  other  over  the  north  stairs^  if  ih^ 
money  toiU  hold  out?^ 

Among  the  rules  adopted  by  vote 
was  the  following : 

''  2d.  That  the  men  shall  sit  on  the 
men^s  side  and  the  women  on  the  wom- 
en's side,  and  it  thdU  be  counted  disorder 
to  do  otherwise." 

Mr.  Edwards  had  some  difficulty 
with  his  people  as  to  ministerial  pre- 
rogatives. He  asserted  the  following 
points: 

'^  1st  That  it  belongs  to  the  pastor 
of  the  church  to  judge  and  determine 
what  complaints  and  accusations  shall 
be  brought  before  the  church,  and  what 
not 

"  2d.  That  the  votes  of  the  brethren 
to  convict  and  restore  an  offender,  are 
of  no  force  or  validity  without  the  con- 
currence or  approbation  of  the  pastor." 

This  position,  and  the  course  to 
which  it  led,  created  not  a  little  irrita* 
tion  among  his  people.  They,  however, 
soon  yielded  from  their  great  respect 
and  aflfection  for  their  minister,  by 
whom  they  stood  to  the  very  last  And 
at  his  death  they  generously  continued 
his  saUry  to  his  faithfUl  widow,  who 
survived  her  husband  twelve  years. 

In  1761  a  new  church-edifice  was 
erected,  which  was  paid  for  mainly  in 
tobacco— then,  as  now,  cultivated  in  that 
beautiful  valley.  It  was  considered  a 
very  handsome  edifice,  while  the  steeple 
was  the  pride  of  the  whole  region. 
When  the  subscription  paper  for  the 
latter  was  passed  about,  one  gentleman 
remarked  that  he  contributed  willingly, 
"for  God  had  one  bam  in  Windsor 
already,  and  did  not  want  another,"  al- 
luding to  a  church  without  any  steeple 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  raising,  old  doctor  Primus,  a 
negro,  proposed  the  following  senti- 
ment: 

«  Big  church ;  high  steeple ; 
Proud  oommittoe,  poor  people." 

In  1780  the  question  of  using  a  pitch- 
pipe  in  setting  the  tune  was  brought  up 
before  the  Society,  and  voted  down. 
The  same  question  coming  up  again  not 
long  after,  and  meeting  with  a  similar 
fate,  the  singers  refused  to  perform. 
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In  1821,  permission  was  granted  to 
certain  persons  to  put  up  "  a  store  or 
BtoYcs  "  at  their  own  expense— showing 
a  marked  progress. 

In  1825,  the  meeting-house  was  re- 
moved to  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and,  in  spite  of  many  predictions  to 
the  contrary,  without  injury  to  church 
or  steeple. 

In  1845,  the  present  church  was  built, 
all  the  posts  of  the  old  house,  and  all 
the  beams,  and  other  parts  that  were 
large  and  long  enough,  being  worked 
into  it.  The  contractor  remarked  that 
no  timber  they  could  have  obtained  for 
the  posts  would  have  answered  so  well 
as  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  in  ser- 
vice upwards  of  eighty  years. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  with  all  our 
progress  these  Puritan  fathers  did  some 
things  better  than  their  children.  And 
not  only  so,  but  in  spite  of  their  old- 
fashioned  ideas,  strict  notions,  and 
quaint  ways,  over  which  we  often  in- 
dulge in  merriment  and  sometimes  ridi- 
cule, there  was  about  these  sturdy  men 
and  women  a  native  strength  and  ster- 
ling excellence  of  character  which  con- 
strains our  wannest  admiration,  and 
from  which  we  have  sadly  degenerated. 
All  this  without  touching  on  the  tho- 


roughness and  breadth  of  scholarly  ac- 
quisition common  to  the  men  of  that 
day,  and  which  our  modem  students 
might  well  covet. 

In  the  ancient  ^  Gk>d'8  acre,^*  near  the 
site  of  the  primitive  meeting-house, 
moulder  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Edwards,  who  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  after  a  pastorate 
of  sixty-four  years.  A  large  tablet  of 
red  sandstone  marks  the  spot.  The 
moss  which  entirely  covered  it  has  been 
so  far  removed  that  the  following  epi- 
taph can  be  deciphered  : 

*'  The  man  of  Oo&t  wbo  nobly  pled 
Hia  Master's  cause,  alaa !  is  dend 
His  Toioe  no  more  I  but  awful  urn 
Still  speaks  to  mem  their  great  coneem. 
His  praise  on  souls  will  long  outlast ; 
When  Oraoe  completes  the  work  begaot 
Bri£^t  saints  will  shine  hl^  living  crown.** 

Beside  this  tablet  is  a  stone  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  Mehitabel, 
who  died  in  1770,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-nine.  The  following  is  a  lite- 
ral copy  of  her  epitaph,  many  of  the 
letters  being  obliged  to  be  cleared  with 
a  knife  before  they  could  be  made  out : 

"  Happy  in  Christ  and  grace  and  liirth 
The  saint  Uvcd  long  and  bless'd  j*  earth. 
In  her  relations  6h9<BU6tain'd 
Great  female  worth  and  virtue  Joyned.** 


THE  USUBPER. 

"  Farewell,  my  Friend,"  I  said,  and  went  my  way 
And  thought,  ^*  Perhaps  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
But  meet  or  not,  our  Friendship  shall  remain.** 
Yet,  new  lands  and  strange  faces  seemed  to  dim 
Her  memory ;  a  foolish,  passing  whim 
Might  make  me  half  forget  our  parting  day. 
Thus  first.    Then,  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more, 
Would  thoughts  of  her  among  my  musings  stray  : 
At  last  they  filled  my  heart  from  roof  to  floor ; 
Which  questioning,  I  found,  in  Friendship's  stead 
The  tyrant  Love  established.    Sorrowfully 
I  sought  her  presence :  "  Friendship  has  flown,"  I  said, 

"  And  Love  usurped  her  kingdom  utterly." 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  in  which,  behold 
Mirrored,  the  self-«ame  tale  I  just  had  told. 
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ASCENT  OF  THE  MONTE  ROSA. 


Alfdte  trayellerB  and  readers  of  Al- 
pine travels  are  familiar  with  C^iamou- 
nix  and  its  mountain  glories,  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  Jardin 
Tert,  the  Br^vent  Equally  well  known 
to  them  is  the  Oberland,  with  its  queen- 
ly Jungfrau,  its  enchanting  valley  of 
Interlaken,  its  beautiful  panorama  from 
Uie  Rigi  Kulm.  But  there  is  an  Al- 
pine valley  grander  than  that  of  Cha- 
mounix,  more  striking  in  its  diversified 
beauty  than  any  in  the  Oberland.  I  al- 
lude to  the  Zermatt  Thai.  Of  late  years, 
the  tide  of  public  favor  has  been  setting 
in  strongly  towards  this  secluded  nest 
in  the  High  Alps;  the  Alpine  Club 
haye  explored  and  refixplored  every 
peak  and  pass  in  and  around  it,  and 
books  of  travel  are  full  of  its  praise. 
For  aU  that,  Zermatt  will,  I  trust,  ever 
remain  what  it  has  been  hitherto— a 
quiet  haunt  for  genuine  lovers  of  Alpine 
scenery,  unfrequented  by  the  herd  of  hill 
and  glacier  grazers  that  devour  Switzer- 
land in  a  fortnight.  The  position  of 
Zennatt  favors  this  comparative  isola- 
tion. It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long, 
narrow  valley,  a  ctU  de  sac,  which  has 
no  outlet  at  the  south,  except  over  the 
St  Theodule  pass  into  Italy.  This  pass 
is  not  dangerous,  but  it  is  quite  high, 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  more  or 
less  fktigoing  to  even  good  walkers. 
Nor  is  there  any  lateral  outlet  into  the 
adjacent  valleys  of  Saas  on  the  east  and 
Bvol^na  on  the  west;  unless,  indeed, 
ibe  traveller  is  minded  to  attempt  such 
passages  as  the  Weiss  Thor,  the  Adler, 
the  Alphubel,  or  the  Col  d'  H^rins— all 
ffrandas  eovraes  of  great  height  and  dan- 
ger, and  also  of  wild  beauty.  The  or- 
dinary eoyageur,  therefore,  who  travels 
more  for  pleasure  than  adventure,  is 
obliged  to  conclude  his  Zennatt  trip  by 
retracing  his  steps  down  the  valley  to 
&e  Rhone  at  ^Visp.  Thus  isolated,  Zer- 
matt standa  peerless  in  beauty  among 
the  great  Alpine  valleys.  It  offers  no 
one  peak  that  is  quite  so  high  as  the 
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dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  15,800 
feet  of  elevation ;  but  it  has  the  Monta 
Rosa,  15,200,  the  Mischabelhdmer, 
15,000,  the  Lyskamm,  the  Twins,  and 
the  Breithom  nearly  as  high,  the  Mat- 
terhom,  14,800,  the  Weisshom  within  a 
fraction  of  15,000.  And  what  moun- 
tains they  are,  too !  The  Hdchste  Spitz* 
of  the  Monte  Rosa  affords  the  daring 
climber  a  panoramic  view  surpassing 
any  to  be  had  from  the  dos  d?  dne  of 
the  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Breithom  displays 
a  dazzling  wall  of  snow  that  outshines 
the  Jungfrau;  the  Matterhom,  boldly 
thrusting  its  precipitous  pile  of  rock  for 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  sky,  is  the 
Titan  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  Weisshom, 
pronounced  by  Ruskin  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  mountain  configuration^  may  be 
named  the  Apollo. 

For  the  venttu-esome  traveller  Zer- 
matt is  rich  in  attractions,  chief  among 
which  is  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Rosa. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  view 
from  the  summit  surpasses  that  from 
Mont  Blanc ;  I  may  add  that  the  ascent 
is  more  dangerous.  For  a  long  whik 
Mont  Blanc  was  looked  upon  with  rev- 
erential dread  by  admirers  of  Albert 
Smith,  who  failed  himself  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  the  Chamounix  guides 
found  pecuniary  profit  in  exaggerating 
the  danger,  and  thus  forcing  visitors  to 
take  four  guides  where  one  would  sufilce. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  pluck  «f 
the  Alpine  Club,  this  delusion  has  been 
cured,  and  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
now  regarded  as  any  thing  but  an  ex- 
traordinary feat. 

I  reached  Zermatt  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 186-,  after  a  tour  of  a  few  days 
across  the  Weiss  Thor  into  Italy,  and 
rejoined  the  party  with  whom  I  had 
been  travelling.  The  next  day  we  as- 
cended the  Mettelkom,  but  to  no  profit. 
The  storm  which  Kronig,  the  guide 
whom  I  had  taken  with  me  across  the 
Weiss  Thor,  had  prophesied  a  day  or 
two  before,  when  we  thought  o^  at- 
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tempting  tbe  Alphubcl  pass  from  Saas 
to  Zermatt,  buret  upon  us  in  Alpine  vig- 
or. All  tbat  W6  earned  by  our  climb 
was  a  good  drenching  for  ten  houre. 
The  guides  unanimously  declared,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  storm  cleared  off  that 
night  we  oould  rely  upon  a  spell  of  fine 
weather  for  ascending  the  Monte  Rosa. 
As  this  was  the  real  object  of  our  visit, 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  condi- 
tioned promise. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright 
and  warm.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen, 
except  around  the  sunmiit  of  the  Mat- 
terhom,  where  a  small  fleecy  tuft  ob- 
stinately clung  all  day.  '  With  light 
hearts  we  rode  up  to  the  Kiffel  that 
afternoon.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
H — ,  Mrs.  and  Miss  H— ,  Mr.  C —  and 
myself  Long  before  sunset  we  were 
upon  the  grass  slopes  where  the  Riffel 
Hotel  stands.  Every  thing  augured  well 
for  the  next  day.  The  sun  set  radiant 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  Matterhom, 
and  the  wee  fleecy  tuft  still  adhered 
to  its  summit — a  very  favorable  sign, 
the  guides  asserted.  After  one  more 
final  discussion  as  to  the  time  of  start- 
ing and  other  particulare  of  the  ascent, 
our  provisions  were  packed  away  in  the 
guides^  knapsacks,  and  Mr.  C —  retired 
to  bed.  Mr.  H —  and  myself,  instead 
of  following  his  good  example,  sat  up 
until  eleven  o'clock,  discussing  that  com- 
plicated question,  American  politics. 
Even  after  bidding  my  friend  good- 
night, it  was  some  while  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  fiiUing  asleep.  The  probable 
and  possible  adventures  of  the  morrow, 
the  remembrance  of  my  own  past  mis- 
haps, the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
party,  these  and  kindred  ruminations 
kept  me  awake.  I  mistrusted  Mr.  H — ^*s 
capacities,  for,  although  a  good  pedes- 
trian, he  was  wholly  without  experience 
in  affairs  of  this  kind.  Mr.  0 — ,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  excellent  climber,  as 
I  knew  by  trying  experience;  but  he 
had  sprained  his  knee  some  ten  days  be- 
fore, in  jumping  the  huge  Bergschrund 
on  the  Grindelwald  side  of  the  Strahleck 
Col.  However,  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
I  concluded. 

If  the  reader  consults  any  large  map 


of  Switzerland,  he  will  find  that  the 
Monte  Rosa  occupies  a  very  central  po- 
sition in  the  great  Alpine  range.  Al- 
most due  west,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  in  an  air-line,  stands  tbe  huge  mass 
of  tbe  Mont  Blanc.  Between  it  and 
Zermatt  rise  the  peaks  of  the  Pennine 
Alps — the  Grand  Combin,  the  V^lan, 
Mont  Pleureur,  &c  The  Zermatt  range 
itself  is  composed  of  a  series  of  peaks, 
the  principal  of  which  I  have  already 
named,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
shoe  is  made  up  of  the  Mischabdhdmer, 
AUelinhom,  Rympfischhom,  and  Cima 
de  Jazzi ;  the  curve  takes  in  the  Monte 
Rosa  itself,  the  Lyskamm,  the  Zwillinge 
(Twins)  ;  the  western  side  is  formed  by 
the  Matterhorn,  the  Rothhom,  and  tl^ 
Weisshom.  The  village  of  Zermatt 
stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  shoe, 
the  valley  running  west  of  the  axis. 
Thirty  miles  north  of  Zermatt  the 
Rhone  valley  runs  in  a  deep  cut  from 
east  to  west ;  beyond  this  rises  the  great 
wall  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Jungfrau,  Finsteraarhorn, 
Aletschhom,  and  others.  To  the  east 
of  the  Zermatt  stands  the  Monte  Leone ; 
still  farther  east,  the  Grison  Alps  and 
the  Bemina.  Over  to  the  south,  in 
Italy,  the  broad  plains  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  stretch  away  interminably. 

The  finest  views  near  Zermatt  are  to 
be  had  firom  the  Riffel,  and  its  easterly 
prolongation,  the  Gomer  Grat.  The 
village  of  Zermatt,  although  down  in 
the  valley,  is  already  more  Mian  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  about  as 
high,  therefore,  as  the  top  of  Mount  La- 
fayette, in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
Riffel  is  some  two  thousand  feet  higher, 
i.  e.,  as  high  above  Mount  Washington 
as  the  latter  is  above  Mount  Lafayette. 
From  thb  elevation  the  spectator  looks 
up  to  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Monte 
Rosa  range  and  down  upon  the  Gk>nier 
Glacier  that  winds  along  their  base.  If 
the  reader  will  imagine  himself  upon 
the  Riffel  and  looking  to  the  south,  he 
will  have  the  entire  curve  of  the  horse- 
shoe full  in  his  face;  the  easterly,  or 
left-hand  bend,  being  marked  by  the 
HOchste  Spitze,  the  westerly    by   the 
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Matterbonh  Between  these  peaks  and 
the  Hifel  lies  the  deep,  broad  valley 
where  the  Qorner  Glacier  works  away 
to  the  right,  finally  turning  the  comer 
of  the  Rififel  and  emptying  into  the 
main  yalley  of  Zermatt,  not  far  from  the 
Tillage.  The  Riffd  is,  then,  a  low,  al- 
most detached  ridge,  mnning  east  and 
west  between  the  village  of  Zermatt 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  curve  cf  the 
shoe.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  tourists, 
and  has  had  a  good  hotel  for  several 
years. 

I  hope  the  reader  has  enjoyed  his  nap 
oyer  this  descriptive  digression  better 
than  I  did  mine  that  night.  For,  about 
one  o'clock,  a  persistent  pounding  at 
the  room-door  at  last  broke  the  thread 
of  my  dreams.  "  Who's  there  ?  "  I  mut- 
tered ungraciously.  Kronig,  "  H  faut 
se  lever,  Monsieur.  Vous  savez."  There 
was  no  misunderstanding  that  votts  sacess. 
It  was  the  polite  guide-formula  for  say- 
ing :  "  What  is  the  use  of  grumbling 
and  yawning?  You  know  you  must 
get  up ;  and  if  I  let  you  sleep  on,  you 
know  you  would  never  forgive  me.  So 
be  up  with  you."  **  Confound  the  Monte 
Rosa  and  aJl  tbe  other  grandes  courses. 
Why  didn't  I  go  to-bed  last  night  at 
seven ! "  Thus  mutteoing,  I  groped  my 
way  in  the  dark,  lit  the  candle,  plunged 
my  face  into  the  basin  of  ice-cold  water, 
shpped  on  my  weather-beaten  garments, 
and  stepped  into  the  breakfast-room,  to 
warm  myself  over  the  embers  of  yester- 
day's fire.  Although  it  was  the  fifth  of 
August,  the  air  was  almost  as  keen  as  it 
is  at  home  on  a  still  day  in  midwinter. 
In  a  Tew  minutes  our  whole  party  was 
assembled,  even  including  the  ladies, 
who  had  risen  in  honor  of  our  enter- 
prise. Their  programme  was  to  finish 
their  sleep  after  bidding  us  good-by, 
and  then,  taking  a  moderately  early 
breakCist,  ascend  the  €k)mer  Qrat,  to 
watch  our  progress  up  the  Monte  Rosa. 
They  could  do  this  very  readily  with 
the  aid  of  flleld-glasses. 

We  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea 
and  the  inevitable  French  roll— all  we 
had  any  appetite  for ;  the  guides  slung 
their  knapsacks,  containing  the  day's 
provisions ;  the  last  good-by  was  said. 


Peter  Taugwald,  the  senior  guide,  cried 
"  Allons,"  and  at  2  a.  h.  we  stepped  out 
into  the  chill  air.  For  the  first  half 
hour  my  back  felt  as  though  it  had  no 
joints,  while  my  legs  were  all  joint.  I 
was  fagged  out  for  want  of  sleep.  But 
the  excellent  training  of  the  past  five 
weeks  and  the  freshness  of  the  atmos- 
phere soon  enabled  me  to  recover. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  heavens 
were  studded  with  stars.  So  brightly 
did  they  shine,  that  we  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  picking  our  way  over  the 
stones.  The  Matterhom  to  the  right 
towered  above  us  as  though  no  deep, 
broad  valley  intervened,  and  we  caught 
the  reflection  of  its  giant  form  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  little  lake  at  the 
base  of  the  Rifielhom.  After  walking 
some  distance  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Rifiel,  we  commenced  descending  to  the 
Gomer  Glacier.  A  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  we  were  upon  the  glacier, 
crossing  it  in  an  oblique  direction  to- 
wards the  rocks  auf  der  Platte^  which 
jut  up  on  the  other  side  at  the  base  of 
the  Monte  Rosa. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  notion  of  a  glacier.  He  is 
apt  to  picture  it  as  either  a.  solid  mass 
of  congealed  water,  filling  up  the  valley 
between  two  high  ridges,  or  else  as  a 
confused  accumulation  of  snow,  ice,  and 
stones.  In  reality,  a  glacier  is  some- 
thing peculiar,  almost  an  ice-organism. 
The  snows  that  accumulate  along  the 
upper  ridges  of  every  great  valley  in 
the  Alps  are  forced  down  by  their  own 
weight  in  converging  lines ;  they  thus 
form  a  mass  of  compacted,  granulated 
snow,  the  nc©^,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
rain  and  heat  until  the  whole  becomes 
saturated  with  water.  By  repeated 
freezings  and  thawings  the  nene  is  con- 
verted into  glacier-ice,  which  is  wholly 
different  in  structure  from  the  crystal- 
lized ice  of  our  lakes  and  rivers;  it 
never  really  loses  its  granular  composi- 
tion, although  it  becomes  harder  and 
bluer  the  nearer  we  approach  the  end 
or  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  We  all 
know  what  it  is  to  make  snowballs  out 
of  wet,  heavy  snow.  A  glacier  is  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  umilar  process, 
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performed  on  an  eooTinotiB  scmie  and  bj 
inrisiUe  giant  bands.  The  trayeller 
who  descends  from  the  Honte  Boea,  tar 
instance,  trarenes  immense  snow-plains 
sloping  at  a  considerable  inclination. 
This  snow,  at  first  loose  and  drifting, 
gradoaDy  becomes  compact  and  granu- 
lar. Prasentlj  he  perceires  numerous 
chasms  and  fissures,  yarying  greatly  in 
width,  which  rereal  to  him  a  coarse 
whitiah  ice  beneath.  Then  the  creTsases 
become  larg^  and  more  numerous,  the 
ice  is  harder  and  assumes  a  greenish 
tinge.  Finally  he  leaves  the  snow  alto- 
gether and  steps  upon  the  glacier  prop- 
er, a  bed  of  hard  ice  seamed  with  fis- 
sures, or  rent  asunder,  almost  from  top 
to  bottom,  by  yawning  crerasses.  On 
looking  down  one  of  them  he  will  ob- 
serve that  the  ice  has  a  decided  blue 
tinge.  The  upper  surface  is  rough,  in 
consequence  of  the  incessant  thawing 
and  freezing  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  it 
mig^t  be  called,  without  exaggeration, 
honeycombed.  Such  is  the  appearance 
of  the  glacier  in  summer.  In  winter 
the  entire  scene  will  be  covered  with 
snow. 

The  configuration  of  each  glacier  va- 
ries with  tbat  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
valley-bed  on  which  it  rests.  Where 
the  bed  is  level,  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  is  also  level ;  where  there  is  an 
abrupt  descent,  the  ice  is  thrown  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  ftorowed 
with  the  most  appalling  chasms.  I 
have  seen  them  of  all  widths,  varying 
from  one  foot  to  twenty,  and  also  of  all 
depths,  from  t«n  feet  to  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  reader  can  now  understand  that 
crossing  a  glacier  may  be  very  easy  or 
very  dangerous  work.  The  worst  place 
that  I  ever  saw  was  a  twenty-foot  cre- 
vasse on  the  Allelin  Glacier,  just  above 
the  point  where  it  runs  across  the  Saas 
valley,  near  the  Mattmark  See.  Our 
only  outlet  from  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
crevasses  lay  over  what  is  technically 
called  a  '^  knifo-edge,'^  a  wedge  of  hard 
ice  not  over  a  foot  in  width,  and  sloping 
•n  one  side,  that  ran  obliquely  from  one 
side  of  the  crevasse  to  the  other.  I 
never  folt  more  inclined  to  "  funk  ^  than 


when  I  had  got  about  ten  feet  out  and 
looked  down  into  tbt  treacherous  blue 
gulf  on  either  side.  We  were  cutting 
steps  as  we  went,  of  course,  but  I  felt 
sure  that  a  single  slip  would  be  fataL 
And  yet,  half  a  mile  &rther  down,  the 
same  glacier  is  so  level  and  so  free  from 
crevasses,  that  the  sheep  cross  it  in  go- 
ing from  one  pasture  to  another,  as  I 
myself  saw,  the  same  afternoon. 

In  ascending  the  Monte  Rosa,  no  such 
extraordinary  risk  is  run  in  crossing  the 
Gomer  Olader.  Still  there  is  always 
danger  enough  to  try  the  nerves  and 
call  for  prudence.  It  is  not  the  place 
that  I  should  recommend  for  one's  first 
essay  in  glacier-walking.  We  had  the 
three  best  guides  in  Zermatt,  Peter  and 
Matthew  Taugwald,  and  Johann  Ero- 
nig.  Under  Eronig's  quick  piloting  we 
had  almost  crossed  before  Peter,  the 
senior  guide,  gave  orders  to  "rope." 
This  roping  is  the  great  bore  of  Alpine 
climbing,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  safe- 
guard in  crossing  the  neve,  A  long, 
stout  cord  is  passed,  in  a  sort  of  loop- 
knot,  aroond  the  waists  of  all  the  party, 
so  that  they  are  tied  together  in  a  line 
at  intervals  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 
The  knots  are  fastened  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them  perfectly  tight 
without  drawing  on  the  body.  The 
advantage  of  roping  is  briefly  this :  in 
traversing  the  neve  and  the  upper  part 
of  every  glacier  there  is  great  danger 
of  falling  into  hidden  crevasses.  The 
snow  covers  them  over  so  thoroughly 
that  even  the  best  guides,  whose  eyes 
are  wonderfully  sharp  in  such  matters, 
cannot  know  at  times  whether  they  are 
walking  on  snow  that  rests  upon  solid 
ice,  or  upon  snow  that  is  bridf^ng  over 
a  crevasse  ten  feet  wide.  Any  one 
standing  alone  on  such  a  bridge  would 
be  lost,  were  it  to  give  way  under  him. 
But  if  he  is  one  of  a  party  thus  tied  to- 
gether, and  walking  at  intervals  of  fif- 
teen feet,  he  is  safe.  As  snow  will  not 
bridge  over  a  crevasse  much  wider  than 
ten  feet,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  more 
than  one  person  to  fieill  in  at  a  time ; 
and  whenever  one  does  fall,  the  others 
have  solid  footing  and  can  help  him 
out  with  the  rope.  This  roping  inspires 
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so  mnch  confidence,  that  the  climber 
who  has  felt  one  or  two  bridges  give 
from  under  him,  learns  to  think  lightly 
of  the  sensation. 

Towards  five  o'clock  we  were  fairly 
out  at  sea  on  the  great  Gomer  Glacier. 
The  ice  was  delightftilly  hard  and  crisp, 
and  the  sharp-headed  nails  in  oar  shoes 
"  bit "  into  it  as  though  they  were  pat- 
ent creepers.  The  night  had  impercep- 
tibly given  way  to  the  loveliest  dawn, 
the  stars  died  out  one  by  one,  but  the 
tall  snow-moantains  still  remained  of  a 
ghostly  ashen  color.  It  was  almost  op- 
pressive-^the  sky  overhead  full  of 
warm  light,  and  in  front  these  huge 
spectral  snow-wreaths  of  the  Lyskamm 
and  the  Breithom.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
except  the  crunching  of  the  ice  under 
foot  Suddenly  Peter  Taugwald  utter- 
ed a  low  exclamation,  and  pointed  with 
his  alpenstock  to  the  Hdchste  Spitze 
that  towered  on  our  left.  Sure  enough, 
the  dull  brown  rocks  on  the  summit 
were  just  tinged  with  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  san. 

We  all  fdt  what  was  coming,  and  in- 
voluntarily paused.  The  entire  western 
side  of  the  Monte  Rosa — the  one  turned 
towards  us — crested  in  deep  shadow.  As 
the  sun  crept  slowly  up,  its  rays  glanced 
from  summit  to  sununit,  falling  full 
upon  the  Matterhom  far  away  to  the 
right  The  shadow  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
rested  upon  the  Lyskamm,  while  the 
latter  projected  a  long  cone  of  darkish 
green  upon  the  Twins.  The  Breithom 
stiU  retained  its  ashy  hue.  All  at  once, 
in  the  twinking  of  an  eye,  the  sun  turn- 
ed the  comer  of  the  Twins  and  shot  a 
single  broad  ray  of  light  across  the  en- 
tire face  of  the  Breithom,  flushing  it  to 
a  light  orange.  Prom  moment  to  mo- 
ment the  color  on  the  snow-wreaths 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  while  the 
most  exquisite  hues  of  apple-green  and 
violet  played  about  the  smnmits.  For 
upwards  of  thirty  minutes  this  inde- 
scribable play  of  colors  lasted,  until  the 
more  delicate  tints  faded  slowly  away  in 
the  garish  glow  of  the  summer  day. 
Kever  have  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  more 
impressively  beautiful  than  this  sunrise. 


The  tints  themselves,  the  shifting  of  the 
shadows,  the  sudden  bursts  of  light, 
every  thing  combined  to  create  a  scene 
of  overpowering  beauty.  Let  the  read- 
er imagine  himself  standing  on  one  of 
the  grandest  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
very  base  of  a  festooned  wall  of  snow 
thousands  of  feet  high  and  stretching 
away  for  miles  on  either  side ;  and  then 
let  him  imagine  these  gigantic  snow- 
wreaths  throwing  the  most  fantastic 
shadows  upon  each  other  and  colored 
with  the  most  exquisite  tints.  Such  is 
a  sunrise  on  the  Gomer  Glacier. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  sunrise  as 
merely  an  inverted  sunset.  In  the  Alps* 
at  least,  the  whole  coloring  is  dififerent. 
In  place  of  the  purple,  crimson,  and 
yellow  hues  of  the  aft^oon,  we  find 
colder  tints,  violet,  pale  green,  and  gray. 
Without  presuming  to  offer  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  difference,  I  think  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  variance  in  tem- 
perature. When  the  sun  sets,  his  rays 
fall  upon  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
heat.  During  the  night  the  surface- 
water  upon  the  glacier  and  the  half- 
melted  snows  of  the  nh>S  congeal,  so 
that  the  sun  rises  upon  an  atmosphere 
that  is  near  the  freezing  point  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  circum- 
stance that  our  sunsets  in  midwinter 
very  often  present  these  same  tints, 
though  less  prominently. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  we 
were  fairly  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  itself,  not  far  from  the  rocks 
attf  der  Platte,  Here  we  again  stopped, 
to  take  our  second  breakfast  and  leave 
our  knapsacks.  From  this  point  thye 
fatigue  and  the  danger  increased  from 
minute  to  minute  for  five  wearisome 
hours.  We  wound  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  hidden  crevasses,  Kro- 
nig,  our  leading  guide,  incessantly 
sounding  the  snow  with  his  alpenstock. 
The  long-continued  ascending  motion 
was  "  pounding  "  work.  At  the  end  of 
three  hours  we  reached  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau, and  stood  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
of  the  Monte  Rosa.  This  is  a  gigantic 
cupola  of  hard,  glistening  snow-ice,  the 
curvature  of  which  is  so  bold  that  in 
places  it  seems  to  overhang  the  plateau 
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beneath.  Metiiinks  I  can  even  now  see 
Ejronig  cheerily  chopping  step  after 
step-— how  many  hundreds,  I  should  not 
like  to  say — with  the  dedness  of  a  car- 
penter in  his  shop,  never  faltering,  nev- 
er wearying.  No  need  to  remind  him 
that  six  human  lives  might  turn  upon 
how  and  where  he  cut  each  foothold. 
Slowly  we  toiled  up  the  steep,  twisting 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  firmly 
driving  our  steel-pointed  alpenstocks  at 
every  fresh  step  into  the  ice  by  our  side. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  dome  l^d  no 
summit — as  though  we  were  a  file  of 
pigmy  ants  crawling  up  an  interminable 
sugar-loaf. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  had  conquered  the 
dome,  and  were  ready  to  meet  the  fa- 
mous ar^te  leadiug  from  it  to  the 
H6chste  Spitze.  This  ar^te  is  a  long 
ridge  of  sharp,  irregular  rocks,  running 
up  at  a  bold  inclination  into  the  Spitze. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  steep  saw- 
edge  of  rock.  In  ascending,  the  climb- 
er has  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain 
to  his  right,  the  Swiss  side  to  his  left. 
Against  this  left-hand  side  the  north- 
west winds  have  drifted  the  snoV  in  the 
shape  of  a  steep  bank  resembling  a 
sharp  gable  roof.  The  right-hand  side 
is  a  sheer  precipice  of  rock,  against 
which  the  snow  clings  in  small  patches, 
as  though  dashed  there  by  giant  hands. 
In  many  places  the  bank  of  snow  from 
the  left  overhangs  on  the  right,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cornice  three  or  four  feet 
wide  and  about  as  thick.  We  then 
walked  along  the  line  where  this  cor- 
nice begins  to  jut  over.  More  than 
once  I  reached  out  with  my  right  hand 
and  plunged  my  alpenstock  through  the 
cornice ;  on  pulling  it  out,  I  could  look 
through  the  little  round  hole  into  the 
blue  void  below.  At  times  there  was 
no  cornice,  but  the  snow  rose  to  a  long, 
thin  edge  between  two  rocks;  then 
Kronig  would  beat  it  down  until  he 
had  made  a  path  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  wide.  The  Chimney  was  the 
worst  place  of  "all.  This  was  a  narrow 
passage  in  between  two  tall  rocks  that 
ran  athwart  the  line  of  the  ridge.  We 
had  to  turn  the  first  rock  by  cutting 
steps  in  the  snowbank  on  the  left,  and 


then  cautiously  worked  our  way  up  the 
"  Chimney  "  between  the  two.  In  de- 
scending, this  fissure  is  tenfold  worse 
than  in  ascending.  There  is  no  hold 
for  the  hands,  scarcely  any  for  the  feet, 
and  the  eye  involuntarily  looks  down- 
ward, only  to  see  where  the  rocks  termi- 
nate and  the  snowbank  commences  its 
long,  glittering,  treacherous  slope,  two 
thousand  feet,  perhaps,  in  length,  and 
ending  in  unexplored  crevasses  below. 

Thus  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  we  toiled  anxiously  on.  Sudden- 
ly I  was  startled  by  a  cry  firom  Mr.  C — . 
An  icy  chill  shot  through  every  nerve. 
I  had  heard  a  similar  cry  once  before, 
and  from  the  same  lips.  It  was  on  the 
perilous  ascent  of  the  Schreckhom 
Strahleck  in  the  Oberland.  The  cry 
had  been  followed  by  a  pull  on  the  rope 
around  my  waist  that  brought  me  to 
my  knees.  My  own  fell  jerked  the 
guide  in  front  of  me,  but  he  had  time 
for  one  superhuman  eflbrt,  and,  plung- 
ing his  alpenstock  into  the  ice,  he  stood 
firm.  I  drew  a  long  breath — ^we  were 
saved.  Mr.  C —  had  slipped,  and  near- 
ly overtoppled  us  all.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  scene,  which  had  hap- 
pened only  a  fortnight  previously,  and 
the  consciousness  of  our  actual,  fcarfnl 
position  paralyzed  me  for  a  second. 
But  as  the  cry  was  not  followed  by  any 
ominous  tug  at  the  rope,  I  rallied  and 
looked  around  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  I  found  that  Mr.  G —  bad 
discovered  an  eagle  circling  far  below 
us  in  the  direction  of  the  Gomer  Grat^ 
and  while  he  was  absorbed  in  that  re- 
markable sight  a  puff  of  wind  fi-om  the 
Italian  side  carried  off  his  hat  and 
startled  him  into  the  exclamation  which 
had  alarmed  us  so  cruelly.  The  misera- 
ble hat  sailed  down  the  snow-slope,  as 
though  in  pursuit  of  the  eagle.  Peter 
Taugwald  gave  a  pitying  grin,  Mr.  C — 
tied  his  handkerchief  around  his  head, 
and  we  resumed  our  march. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  harrow  the 
reader  with  a  long  and  dismal  descrip- 
tion of  dangers  which,  after  all,  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  trust  to 
his  imagination  for  filling  out  the 
sketch.  A  few  words  about  the  fati^e, 
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however,  will  not  come  amiss.  The 
resder  will  remember  that  at  2  a.  m.  we 
left  the  Riffel,  an  elevation  of  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  first 
two  hours  were  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  de- 
scending to  the  Gomer  Glacier  and  in 
crossiDg  it.  After  making  the  most 
liberal  calculation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  5  A.  u.  we  had  only  regained  the 
ground  lost  in  the  descent,  and  added 
to  it  1,500  feet.  That  would  place  us  at 
8y500  feet  The  H5chste  Spitze  is 
15,200  feet— «  difference  of  6,700  feet  to 
be  overcome  in  six  hours,  for  we  were 
on  top  at  eleven.  This  gives  an  average 
of  1,100  feet  i>er  hoar,  sixteen  feet  per 
minute.  Thii^  of  climbing  sixteen  feet 
every  minute,  halts  included,  for  six 
hours  in  succession  I  The  strain  upon 
^e  lungs  and  the  muscles  became  al- 
most unendurable.  And  not  merely  did 
the  iiEitigue  increase,  the  danger  grew 
more  and  more  intense.  With  hearts 
throbbing  and  lungs,  distended  to  their 
utmost,  our  eyes  filmy  trom  fatigue  and 
per^iration  and  the  terrific  glare  from 
the  snow,  that  beat  through  even  the 
best  smoke-colored  glasses,  every  sinew 
about  the  ankle  and  in  the  back  strain- 
ed by  this  prolonged  action  of  stooping 
and  walking  on  scanty  foothold — we 
toiled  for  nearly  an  hour  along  that 
narrow  ridge  of  rock  and  snow,  to  the 
right  nothing  but  the  blue  air  of  Italy, 
to  tiie  left  the  hard,  dazzling,  almost 
precipitous  slope,  that  ended  not  even 
the  guides  knew  where  or  how.  There 
is  iwthing  on  the  Mont  Blanc  that  tries 
the  soul  so  keenly  as  this  ar6te  of  the 
Honte  Rosa.  In  making  the  ascent 
from  Chamounix  the  climber  takes  an 
afternoon  to  reach  the  Grands  Mulcts. 
The  Glacier  des  Bossons  presents  some 
difllculties,  but  they  are  not  much  great- 
er than  those  encountered  on  the  Gomer 
Glacier.  The  Grands  Mulcts  are  already 
at  an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand  feet, 
90  that  but  4,800  feet  remain  to  be  over- 
come the  next  morning— nearly  two  thou- 
sand feet  less  than  on  the  Monte  Rosa, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  previous  climbing 
necessary  to  reach  the  rocks  atif  der 
Platte.  Between  the  Grands  Mulcts  and 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  princi- 


pal danger  is  encountered  comparative 
ly  early  in  the  day,  in  crossing  the 
Grand  Plateau  and  climbing  the  Mur 
de  la  C6te.  From  the  latter  point  to 
the  summit  the  ascent  is  a  mere  matter 
of  walking  through  the  snow  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Every  experienced  climb- 
er knows  how  great  the  difference  is  be- 
tween meeting  the  danger  when  he  is 
fresh  and  meeting  it  when  he  is  utterly 
fagged  out  with  a  painful  ascent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise  to 
those  .who  have  never  travelled  in  the 
Alps,  that  the  human  fhune  can  endure 
such  unusual  fatigue.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  increased 
vitality  to  the  atmosphere.  No  words 
can  convey  to  the  uninitiated  a  sense  of 
this  wonderful  Alpine  air,  so  keen,  so 
invigorating.  Like  the  poet^s  cup  of 
tea,  it  exhilarates  without  intoxication ; 
it  buoys  up  the  drooping  spu-it,  restores 
life  to  the  exhausted  body,  compensates 
for  wretched  food  and  loss  of  sleep. 
What  is  more,  it  never  forsakes  one ;  it 
has  no  reaction.  How  often  have  I  felt, 
when  ploughing  my  way  knee-deep 
through  interminable  slopes  of  melting 
snow,  that  it  was  a  privilege,  a  boon,  to 
penetrate  those  savage  mountain  re- 
cesses and  inhale  such  easy,  deep,  pro- 
longed draughts  of  Nature^s  purest 
ether.  With  such  a  sustainer  ever  at 
hand,  fatigue  becomes  a  trifie,  mere  res- 
piration a  delight. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Kronig,  who 
had  spoken  scarcely  a  word  during  the 
last  hour,  stopped  and  waited  for  me  to 
catch  up  to  him.  Having  thus  got  the 
full  play  of  the  rope  between  us,  he^ 
made  a  wild  rush  up  some  loose  stones 
and  commenced  swinging  his  arm  fhin- 
tically.  One  by  one  we  followed.  We 
were  on  the  sunmiit.  What  a  glorious 
pinnacle !  Before  us,  on  either  side  of 
us,  a  sheer  precipice;  back  of  us  the 
narrow  ridge  along  which  we  had  as- 
cended ;  the  rocky  platform  on  which 
we  were  standing,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  six  of  us  comfortably — and  a 
world  of  peaks,  snow-plains  and  glaciers 
at  our  feet  I  The  Riffel  and  the  Gomer 
Grat,  our  starting-place  at  midnight, 
were  scarcely  disting^uishable  fi*om  the 
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stuToaudingyalleyB.  The  Gomer  Glacier 
had  dwindled  into  a  broad  strip  of 
whitish  ribbon.  The  little  Italian  Yil< 
lage  of  ]&Iacagnaga,  where  I  had  stood 
five  days  before  and  fairly  strained  my 
Beck  with  looking  up  to  the  Spitze, 
sank  into  the  ground,  as  though  abash- 
ed before  that  awful  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet.  The  Breithom,  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  the  WeiBshom  peaks  that  had 
been  grandly  towering  above  us  for  a 
week  past,  were  now  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  To  the  left  rose  the  fharp, 
graceful  peaks  of  the  Pennine  ^nge ; 
farther  away,  the  Aiguilles  and  the 
huge  dome  of.  the  Mont  Blanc,  as  clear- 
ly outlined  as  though  only  five  miles 
distant,  and  not  fifty.  To  the  right  ran 
the  long,  confused  range  of  the  Bernina, 
and  far,  far  away,  the  Orteler  and  the 
Great  Glockner  in  the  Tyrol.  As  we 
faced  the  north  we  could  follow  for 
miles  the  deep,  broad  cut  where  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  runs,  from  the 
Grimsel  to  Martigny.  Beyond  it  rose 
the  snowy  caps  of  the  Oberland.  Back 
of  them  stretched  the  wide  green  and 
yellow  plains  of  Northern  Switzerland, 
while  yet  farther  away  we  caught  the 
dusky  ridge  of  the  Jura  and  the  dark 
cloud  of  green  that  marked  the  Black 
Forest  on  the  confines  of  (Jermany. 

But  why  should  I  weary  my  reader 
with  a  dry  enumeration  of  peaks  and 
ranges  ?  I  grow  weary  myself  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  mountains  that  stretched  away 
for  a  radius  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  All  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  read 
«f  Switzerland  lay  at  my  feet,  and  my 
eyes  refused  to  look  any  longer.  I  was 
mnder  a  nervous  tension  as  bad  as  any  I 
had  experienced  on  the  dangerous  ar^te. 
To  quiet  my  nerves,  I  withdrew  a  little 
from  my  friends  and  lay  down  at  full 
length  upon  the  rocks,  to  gaze  dreamily 
at  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  view. 
How  different  was  every  thing  here  I 
While  Switzerland  was  not  obscured  by 
even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  the 
peaks,  rocks,  and  glaciers  stood  out  in 
that  wonderful  atmosphere  as  though 
chiseled  in  alabaster,  the  entire  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  from  Mont  Cenis  and 


the  Maritime  Alps  by  Alessandria  to 
beyond  the  Italian  lakes,  was  one  mass 
of  soft,  fleecy,  surging,  drifting  mist, 
upon  which  the  noonday  sun  was  pour- 
u^g  its  golden  splendors.  I  know  not 
to  what  I  might  compare  the  spectacle. 
But  once  before  had  I  seen  any  thing  re- 
sembling it,  when  I  climbed  the  Sal^ve, 
near  Geneva,  to  see  the  lake  covered 
with  an  October  fog.  I  had  only  seen 
a  lake  then.  Now  I  was  standing  upon 
a  gigantic  precipice,  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  clouds,  and  gazing  upon  a 
boundless,  heaving  ocean  of  the  purest 
mist,  whose  billows  rolled  back  upon 
themselves  with  a  slow,  majestic  fall,  as 
they  broke  against  the  cli£&  of  rock  and 
snow,  while  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  and  the  Maritime  Alps 
floated  above  the  tide,  like  the  Islands 
of  the  Blest.  Just  in  front  of  me  rose 
the  southern  point  of  the  Monte  Rosa, 
a  magnificently  tall  clifi'  of  the  most 
dazzling  snow,  around  whose  base  the 
mist  played  its  huge,  fleecy  masses.  It 
reminded  me  of  Goldsmith^s  beautiful 
lines,  where  he  likens  the  village  parson 
to  a  tall  cliff  that  midway  leaves  the 
storm  to  bathe  in  the  eternal  sunshine 
that  settles  on  its  head.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er Goldsmith^s  imagination  ever  depict- 
ed such  a  perfect  embodiment  of  its 
poetic  figure. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  I  lay  there 
on  the  rocks.  I  forgot  the  peril  and 
the  fatigue  that  had  been  overcome  or 
were  still  in  store  for  me.  I  was  su- 
premely happy.  But  the  best  of  friends 
must  part,  the  most  glorious  view  on 
earth  must  fade  away.  The  guides  were 
becoming  impatient.  In  honor  of  the 
ascent  we  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne 
that  Peter  Taugwald  had  dragged  in 
safety  through  the  perils  of  the  dome 
and  the  ar6te.  Mr.  C —  grew  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  view  that  he  embraced 
us  all,  guides  included,  until  the  venera- 
ble Peter  grinned  sweetly  and  young 
Kronig  was  on  the  point  of  blushing, 
when  Mr.  H —  slightly  chilled  his  im- 
petuosity by  the  insinuation  that  these 
untutored  mortals  might  expect  an  ex- 
tra pour  loirs  of  at  least  ten  franca 
a-piece  for  each  fond  endearment. 
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Oo  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  as 
indeed  upon  every  other  prominent 
mountain  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a 
maximam  and  minimum  thermometer 
sQd  a  memorandum  tnbe,  placed  there 
by  the  Alpine  Club.  Our  note  ran  thus : 
"August  6,  186-,  11.60  A.  M.,  temp.  9° 
(R&iumur,  I  believe).  Cumuli  over  Italy. 
Mont  Cenis  visible  and  all  the  Bwiss 
and  Tyrolese  mountains.^'  The  tem- 
perature, accordingly,  was  54^°  Fahren- 
heit, in  the  shade — a  very  agreeable  one 
for  an  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  I  can  add  that  none  of 
09  had  any  sensation  of  giddiness  or 
nansea,  such  as  tri^vellers  have  com- 
plained of  on  the  Mont  Blanc.  "We  were 
more  or  less  tired,  but  otherwise  per- 
fectly well.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  nausea  is  due  to  over-fatigue, 
intensified  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  summit,  H5chste  Spitze,  of  the 
Monte  Bosa,  is  a  rocky  platform  of  an 
irregular  shape,  considerably  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  and  equal  in  area  to 
about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  northern 
end  and  each  of  the  sides  are  sheer 
precipices ;  the  southern  end  is  the  ar^te 
already  described.  The  reader  can 
therefore  readily  understand  why  the 
▼iew  from  the  Monte  Bosa  should  be  so 
peculiarly  fine.  The  mountain  itself  is 
a  bold  one,  and  occupies  the  most  fa- 
vorable position,  both  as  regards  the 
peaks  in  its  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
entire  Alpine  range.  The  enterprising 
wyageur  who  has  ^nquered  the  ascent 
and  wishes  to  enjoy  the  view,  has  only 
to  seat  himself  upon  any  one  of  the 
rocks  and  turn  his  head  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  Without  even  stirring 
from  his  seat,  he  can  let  his  eye  sweep 
fifom  the  Monte  Viso  in  France,  across 
the  plain  of  Switzerland,  the  Oberland 
and  the  Zermatt  mountains,  to  the 
Ortder  in  the  Tyrol.  Mont  Blanc  is 
only  six  hundred  feet  higher,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains  will  not  compare 
with  those  of  Zermatt.  Its  summit  is  a 
broad  ridge  of  curving  snow— called  by 
the  French  dos  cfdnSy  mule-back — so 
that  some  walking  about  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  full  view,  while  the  entire 


mountain  stands  too  far  towards  the 
west  to  give  a  fair  sight  of  the  Central 
Alps.  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in 
the  accessible  world,  there  is  another 
such  lookout  as  this  lofty,  isolated  pin- 
nacle of  the  Hdchste  Spitze. 

At  noon  we  were  ready  to  leave.  The 
knots  in  the  rope  were  tightened  (we 
had  not  been  untied  on  the  summit), 
the  empty  bottle  was  tossed  over  the 
slope  on  the  Swiss  side,  down  which  it 
tore  in  mad  leaps  Until  out  of  sight,  and 
Kronig  cried  Voru>drt8.  "We  took  one 
farewell  look  upon  the  glorious  pano- 
rama, then  turned  our  backs  resolutely 
and  began  the  descent.  A  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club  has  shrewdly  observed, 
if  all  the  dangerous  accents  had  to  be 
made  by  descending  first,  very  few  of 
them  would  be  made  t  I  think  that^he 
Monte  Bosa,  for  one,  would  not  be.  If 
the  ascent  is  dangerous,  the  descent  is 
doubly  so— for  two  reasons.  The  feet 
are  more  awkwardly  placed,  the  toes 
being  inclined  downwards,  and  the 
ankle  thus  deprived  of  any  spring  it 
might  otherwise  have.  Then  the  eye  is 
forced  to  look  down  instead  of  up,  and 
sees  the  danger  incessantly. 

We  were  about  as  long  in  descending 
the  ar^te  as  we  had  been  in  mounting. 
The  dome  was  equally  trying,  but  less 
fatiguing.  After  reaching  the  plateau 
our  progress  became  more  rapid.  The 
path  had  been  very  judiciously  selected 
in  the  morning,  and  we  had  little  fear 
of  crevasses.  Traversing  the  nSvS  to  the 
solid  glacier  was  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  day's  work.  For  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet  the  snow  had  been 
so  softened  by  the  sun  that  it  had  be- 
come perfect  slush.  Broad  jwols  of 
water  lay  scattered  over  the  surface; 
through  them  the  blue  seams  of  the 
crevasses  were  plainly  visible.  The 
whole  was  a  cheerless  waste  of  snow, 
slush,  and  water,  through  which  we 
waded  and  floundered  for  hours.  The 
snow-bridges,  which  had  been  firm  in 
the  morning,  gave  way  incessantly 
under  us,  and  the  rope  was  in  frequent 
requisition.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  sink  up  to  one's  middle  in  the  soft 
snow,  or  to  trip  over  some  concealed 
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knob  of  ice  and  fall  flat  in  a  pool  of 
ice-cold  water.  And  the  heat  was  ter- 
rif  c  I  Should  the  reader  smile  at  the 
idea  of  terriflc  heat  amid  eternal  snows, 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  we 
were  near  the  head  of  a  long  and  nar- 
row valley,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
parabola  and  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  the  southwestern,  by  immense 
walls  of  snow.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun's 
rays  poured  down  upon  us  and  were 
reflected  from  the  right  and  the  left  and 
up  into  our  faces  from  the  snow  under 
foot.  We  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  focus 
of  a  c iDcentrating  mirror.  If  the  read- 
er will  imagine  himself  with  his  feet  in 
an  ice-cream  freezer  and  his  head  in  a 
hotttir  flue,  he  may  have  some  idea  of 
an  August  afternoon  on  the  neve  of  the 
Gomer  Glacier. 

Eronig  was  very  impatient,  and  push- 
ed forward ;  Mr.  C — ^  who  was  by  na- 
ture equally  impetuous,  could  not  walk 
at  his  best  gait  on  account  of  his  knee, 
which  was  still  weak,  and  hung  back. 
Between  the  forward  and  the  backward 
pull,  I  felt  at  times  as  though  my  waist 
were  being  sawed  through.  According- 
ly I  insisted  upon  having  Kronig  and 
myself  untied  as  soon  as  we  reached  the 
glacier.  Thus  freed  from  the  incum- 
brance of  the  rope,  we  two  started  on  a 
break-neck  race  to  see  who  could  reach 
the  Itiflel  first.  EZronig  knew  the  way 
better,  but  I  could  outjump  him,  espe- 
cially where  I  had  to  choose  between  a 
good  jump  and  a  ten  mihutes'  walk 
around.  The  surface  of  the  glacier, 
which  had  been  so  crisp  twelve  hours 
before,  was  now  saturated  with  water. 
Countless  tiny  streams  of  ice-water  hur- 
ried along  to  pour  themselves  into  the 
crevasses.  The  body  of  the  glacier 
emitted  the  most  mysterious  sounds  of 
creaking  and  groaning,  as  the  water 
penetrated  the  porous  ice  and  wedged 
it  asunder  in  places.  It  often  seemed 
to  me  as  though  we  were  treading  on  a 
huge  animal  quivering  and  writhing  in 
agony,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
positive  relief  that  I  stepped  once  more 
upon'  the  solid  ground.    A  sharp  pull 


up  the  ridge,  and  we  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Riflel,  and  were  welcomed  by 
the  ladies  with  heart-felt  joy.  They 
felt  more  relieved,  perhaps,  than  we  did 
ourselves  at  our  safe  return. 

Let  me  attempt  to  draw  the  picture 
of  our  party  as  we  stand  reassembled 
on  the  Riffcl  at  six  o'clock.  It  is  a 
group  such  as  is  seldom  seen  outside  of 
the  Alps,  and  worth  the  study.  For 
spectators,  there  are  the  ladies  of  our 
own  party  and  some  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  hotel  who  have 
come  to  bring  their  congratulations. 
They  are  dressed,  of  course,  in  the  ha- 
biliments of  fiedr,  civilized  beings.  But 
we,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  smugglers  or 
shipwrecked  sailors.  Mr.  C —  wears  a 
large  piratical  silk  handkerchief  over 
his  head.  Mr.  H —  and  the  artist  wear 
slouched  felt  hats  that  are  as  weather- 
beaten  as  rain  and  sun  can  well  make 
them.  There  is  not  a  shirt-collar  in  the 
party,  not  a  decent  coat.  Our  clothes 
are  splashed  with  glacier-water  and 
mud  so  that  the  original  colors  are 
scarcely  discernible,  while  our  shoes — 
but  here  I  forbear.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing I  took  off  both  mask  and  veil  and 
withstood  the  glare  from  the  snow  with 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  smoke-colored 
goggles.  The  others  have  retained  their 
masks  of  muslin.  Eronig  has  orna- 
mented his  with  a  huge  and  elaborate 
moustache  drawn  with  the  burnt  cork 
of  the  champagne  bottle.  Leaning  on 
our  axes  and  alpenst<)cks,  as  if  reluctant 
to  part  from  such  tried  companions,  we 
stand  gazing  at  the  Breithom  and  the 
Lyskamm — ^now  bathed  in  the  soft 
glory  of  the  setting  sun— and  quietly 
answer  the  eager  questions  that  are  put 
to  us  about  the  incidents  of  the  ascent. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  speak  for  my 
fellow-adventurers;  ray  own  emotions 
were  peculiar.  I  felt  myself  in  a  dream^ 
as  it  were.  Had  I  really  stood  upon 
that  distant  peak  to  the  left,  and  return- 
ed in  safety?  Were  there  no  more 
domes  to  climb,  no  -aretes  to  traverse, 
no  crevasses  to  jump?  Were  those 
mountains,  radiant  with  yellow  and 
crimson  light,  the  same  that  I  had  seen 
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chill  and  gray  in  the  early  dawn  ?  I 
was  not  &tigaed,  much  less  overcomei 
bofe  puzzled,  bewildered  with  the  multi- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  the  experiences 
crowded  into  that  eyentful  day.    As  I 


turned  away  and  walked  slowly,  almost 
sadly,  towards  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  many  days  before  I  could  ar- 
range these  feyeriah,  chaotic  images  into 
one  harmonious  picture. 


LAVINIA, 
PART  II. 

.  tHXTKBIirO  Zn  THS  DAWK. 


IV. 


But  there  were  reasons  why  Jasper 
Caldwell,  hater  of  the  fashions  and  con- 
yentionalities  of  worldlings,  might  have 
&lt  drawn  towards  young  Mr.  Kearney. 
Apparent  reasons. 

Was  not  that  gentleman,  in  the  first 
place,  laboring  to  get  his  own  living  in 
EiTerdale  in  an  honest  and  honorable 
laanner?  And  then,  was  he  not  the 
son  of  that  philanthropist  who  had  so 
wiDingly  spent  all  that  he  had,  with 
the  most  cheerful  ala<^ity,  in  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  which  commanded  him 
by  tiieir  irresistible  voices  ?  And  not 
one  whit  behind  the  father  of  this 
young  m&jLf  had  the  mother  been.  She 
bad  gladly  forsaken  all  that  the  world 
could  offer, — and  much  it  offered  her, — 
and  followed  her  husband,  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
worldly  prosperity. 

•  How  could  it  happen  that  the  son, 
bom  of  such  paroits,  should  have  an 
eye  dull  to  sorrow,  and  an  ear  deaf  to 
soffering?  no  ready  help  for  the  out- 
cast, the  neglected,  the  oppressed? 
that  in  proportion  to  the  indifference 
Tnth  which  they  regarded  the  fashion 
of  this  world,  was  his  deference  to  it  ? 
that  resolutely  as  they  had  put  back 
the  cup  of  pleasure,  so  eagerly  he  had 
sought  the  draught?  Was  it  that  he 
had  turned  the  eye  of  a  critic  on  the 
near,  and  scanned  it  as  severely  as  they 
the  far  off  ?  Their  ideal  was  the  moral- 
ly perfect  With-a  sense  of  beauty  not 
less  acute  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  the  possession  of  earthly 
goods.     Their   lives,  which  to(^   no 


thought  of  what  they  should  eat,  what 
drink,  or  wherewithal  they  should  be 
clothed,  were  in  his  sight  barren  of  the 
grace  and  the  loveliness  of  lives  care- 
fully conforming  to  the  fashions  of  the 
world.  That  which  they  ignored,  he 
magnified. 

He  had  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the 
disregard  of  beautiful  effects  in  the 
physical  was  not  to  be  atoned  for  by 
any  degree  of  success  whatsoever  in  the 
culture  of  the  merely  spiritually  fair. 

Therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  that,  heir  to 
such  a  name  as  that  of  Kearney,  and  to 
such  recollections  as  were  his,  this 
young  man,  as  he  walked  away  with 
Lavinia,  was  worthy  of  no  better 
thought  than  that  of  Jasper  Caldwell, 
who  called  him  a  cold-blooded  hypo- 
crite. Cool  enough  he  certainly  was; 
and  yet  Jasper  spoke  at  random  when 
he  charged  him  with  hypocrisy.  Aaron 
made  no  boast  of  virtues. 

<«  There  has  been  a  little  change  in 
our  programme,"  said  Kearney,  as  they 
walked  on  together.  "  Where  were  you 
going  ? ". 

Lavinia  hesitated  just  one  instant, 
then  said  that  she  was  going  home. 

"  Which  way  is  it  ?  May  I  walk  with 
you  ? " 

"  It  is  not  far  this  way.    Yes." 

"I  remember  the  place  now.  You 
never  invited  me  to  call  there.  Miss  Tis- 
dale." 

"Have  I  not?  What  change  has 
been  made  in  the  programme— did  you 
say?" 

There  was  a  little  sharpness  perceptible 
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in  Lavinia^s  voice.  It  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  myite  this  gentleman  to 
call  at  her  father^s  house  I 

Travellers  on  the  high  road,  and  gay 
folk  who  spent  their  snmmers  in  the 
sunlight  driving  about,  as  they  went  up 
a  slightly  ascending  road,  saw  a  gray 
old  farndiouse  which  had  never  been 
painted.  Vines  were  around  the  door- 
way, apple-trees  in  the  yard.  They  saw, 
these  gay  people,  and  drove  on,  think- 
ing no  more  about  it,  unless  the  old 
well  near  the  front  gate  reminded  them 
of  thirst.  But  now,  as  Lavinia  saw  the 
house,  she  felt  a  slight  misgiving.  She 
would  have  eased  herself  by  saying  at 
once,  "  There  it  is ; "  but  just  as  she 
would  have  spoken,  Mr.  Kearney  smiled 
and  said,  '*  I  am  to  be  Bishop  instead 
of  Mr.  Brooks.  He  has  received  news 
this  evening  which  will  oblige  them  to 
leave  on  the  Saturday  steamer.  We  are 
to  have  the  tableaux,  however.  Mrs. 
Brooks  is  resolved  on  that." 

Lavinia  stood  still.  This  was  Wed- 
nesday night.  Two  days  more  and  they 
would  be  off.  It  made  little  difference 
to  her  who  acted  the  part  of  bishop  in 
a  scene  with  herself  of  two  minutes' 
duration.  But — that  a  few  hours  more, 
and  they  would  be  gone  1 

In  those  few  seconds  before  she  re- 
covered herself,  while  she  stood  there 
silent,  Mr.  Kearney  made  a  study,  and 
silently  compared  Lavinia  with  Miss 
Myres. 

"  Saturday  night,  or  morning  ?  "  said 
she,  walking  on  again. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  noon.  Will  you  not 
sit  down  here  and  rest  ?  You  look  very 
tired.  Does  it  disturb  you  so  much  that 
they  are  going  away  ? " 

"It  disturbs  me — unspeakably.  Til 
not  sit  down.  Yonder  is  my  father's 
house.  I  may  as  well  bid  you  good 
evening  here.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  to  do  there.    I  wish  I  had  stayed." 

"  When  did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Brooks 
disturbed  ?  "  he  asked,  disregarding  her 
hint  that  she  would  prefer  to  continue 
her  walk  alone.  "  She  is  as  calm  as 
Zeus,  and  has  the  best  executive  enei^ 
going.  She  wDl  go  off  Saturday  noon 
with  every  thing  attended  to,  and  pro- 


vided for— nothing  overlooked.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  stay  in  her  bouse,  merely  to 
see  how  easily  wheels  can  roll.  Every 
thing  is  as  it  should  be.  And  you  don't 
see  how  'tis  done,  or  when.  Between 
letting  things  take  care  of  themselTes, 
and  being  careftd  overmuch,  there  is  a 
happy  medium,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  seems 
to  have  found  it  I  can't  imagine  her 
philosophizing  about  the  best  way  of 
living,  and  deliberately  obeying  her 
own  rules." 

He  said  this  with  bitter  emphasis,  be- 
traying as  great  an  antipathy  to  the 
mode  of  life  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar,  as  Lavinia  felt  for  her  own 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  determined 
to  escort  her  to  her  gate. 

Lavinia  dreamed  that  night  that  she 
was  going  abroad  with  the  family  of 
the  new  Consul,  and  awoke  crying  as 
she  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  her  native 
land.  Her  tears  flowed  on  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  not  to  depart 
from  her  Bstther's  house  and  her  own 
country. 

Then  she  began  to  think  of  Joan,  and 
of  the  bishop,  and  to  see  in  herself  a 
martyr  with  no  hand  outstretched  for 
rescue.  Fearing  to  think  on  in  that 
vein,  she  sprang  from  her  bed.  Work 
was  to  be  done.  The  voice  of  her 
mother  sounding  abroad,  told  of  a 
household  already  astir. 

Looking  from  her  window,  she  caught 
the  scent  of  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  and 
felt  that  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen.  Then 
she  saw  the  carpenter  and  his  men  go- 
ing up  the  hill  towards  the  blue-stone 
house,  and  she  remembered  Jasper's 
promise  that  the  boards  should  be 
ready.  That  reminded  her  of  her  con- 
fusion when  she  saw  Mr.  Kearney  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  and 
she  wondered  if  Jasper  understood  how 
she  had  felt,  and  whether  Mr.  Kearney 
had  heard  what  they  were  saying  about 
the  golden  wedding.  But  no,  that  was 
impossible,  for  they  talked  of  that  when 
they  were  down  by  the  Bawmill — ^where 
was  it  ?    She  could  not  recollect. 

How  Jasper  would  despise  her,  could 
he  know  how  careftdly  she  was  endeav- 
oring to  recall  their  twilight  talk,  mere- 
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ly  for  the  sake  of  discoyering  where  it 
was  that  he  had  said  he  was  doabtful 
whether  he  wonld  go  to  Biverdale,  but 
Tcry  rare  he  would  be  at  the  valley 
gathering. 

The  tableaux  were  so  successful  that 
the  captiyes,  heroes,  beggars,  martyrs, 
queens,  would  probably  be  remembcared 
till  the  Consul  and  Mrs.  Day  Brooks 
retained  to  the  house  on  the  hill.  All 
the  dty-people  were  there ;  they  came 
from  their  towers,  halls,  lodges,  and 
Tillas,  and  it  was^  brilliant  assembly 
on  which  the  satisfied  eyes  of  the 
dtarming  hostess  looked. 

There  were  present,  also,  not  a  few  of 
the  representatiyes  of  the  original  land- 
holders of  the  region,  with  their  wiyes 
and  daughters. 

Opinions  were  divided  in  regard  to 
Medea  and  Joan.  There  were  no  other 
exhibitions  as  successful  as  these. 

Miss  Myres  retired  to  the  dressiog- 
room  £rom  the  stage,  and  stood  looking 
out  of  the  window  ftiU  five  minutes, 
while  people  discussed  her.  She  was 
thinking  that  all  this  was  very  well,  but 
positively  she  had  made  her  last  appear- 
ance. It  was  very  clear  to  her  that  some 
women  must  make  their  own  laws  for 
their  conduct.  As  she  slowly  removed 
some  portions  of  her  drapery,  she  hesi- 
tated whether  to  return  to  the  parlor,  or 
go  back  at  once  to  Highland  Towers. 

Lavinia  said  to  herself  "If  I  were 
really  Joan,  it  would  now  soon  be  over, 
and  how  glad  I  should  be  t " 

Mr.  Brooks  was  in  the  back  porch  as 
she  went  down  the  stairs^and  alone. 
He  was,  in  fact,  waiting  there  till  she 
should  cume. 

**Ha,  Lavinia,"  he  said,  "that  was 
wen  done." 

^  Do  you  think  so,  mr  ?  "  It  gave  her 
joy  to  hear  him  say  so.  Her  joy,  which 
he  perceived,  gave  him  a  pain.  He  be- 
gan to  understand  his  wife^s  feeling 
ahout  Lavinia. 

''Tou  could  not  make  a  better  martyr 
of  yourself  if  you  tried,"  said  he.  "  A 
queer  thought  struck  me  when  I  saW 
yon  on  the  stage.  There  is  one  thing  I 
want  you  to  promise.  Come  walk  with 
me  around  to  the  fh)nt  of  the  house." 


Lavinia  silently  and  gladly  followed 
him. 

"  You  must  never,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  hand  within  his  arm, "  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, set  up  for  a  martyr,  or  per- 
mit any  body  to  put  you  into  the  posi- 
tion of  one.  Do  you  remember  what 
that  glorious  old  heathen  Epictetus  said 
—a  most  godly  thing :  *  Let  us  go  into 
the  presence  of  our  Maker  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance.'  Promise  me  that  sin- 
gle thing,  now  that  I  am  going  away, 
that  you  will  keep  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance." 

It  was  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  a  girl 
who  was  thinking  that  death  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her, 
since  there  was  nothing  else  accessible 
that  she  wanted. 

"  Do  you  think  He  would  be  pleased 
with  me  setting  up  for  a  hypocrite  1 " 
she  asked,  with  surprising  candor; 
there  was  a  confession  in  the  words 
which  she  had  not  made  before. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  hypocrisy," 
said  he.  "  If  a  healthy  person  eats  beef 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  die  of  hunger. 
And  likewise,  a  reasonable  being  will 
not  be  tempted  to  suicide,  as  long  as 
he  keeps  on  a  tolerably  cheerfVd  exte- 
rior. You  are  not  deficient  in  will,  La- 
vinia." As  she  did  not  answer  when  he 
stopped,  Mr.  Brooks  went  on. 
•  "  I  have  packed  the  books  for  you 
which  you  have  coveted  so  long.  There 
is  a  laige  box.  It  will  be  sent  down  to- 
morrow. But  you  must  not  stop  think- 
ing for  yourself,  because  you  have  all 
this  patrimony  of  thought  from  others. 
Books  can  go  a  great  way  with  you,  but 
by-and-by  you  will  come  to  a  ford  they 
can't  cross ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  go 
over  alone.  Now,  we  shall  be  away  four 
years,  perhaps  longer.  You  will  be  mar- 
ried, I  suppose,  before  we  get  back." 

Prompt  came  her  answer : 

"  I  shall  not  sir,  ever.  It  is  the  last 
thing — I  want." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  you  will  many, 
I  think,  of  course.  Hear  me.  Do  not 
marry  Aaron  Kearney  if  he  asks  you 
— nobody  like  him.  I  wish  you  could 
see  his  mother,  though.  She  would  be 
of  great  service  to  you.    If  there  was 
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more  sympathy  between  her  and  her 
son  she  would  come  here,  I  think." 

"I  shall  be  safe  enough,  sir,  for  I 
mean  to  remain  single." 

"  Perhaps.  Probably  not.  Ton  will 
know,  though,  when  you  see  an  honest 
man,  I  think.  You  know  an  honest 
man^B  the  noblest  work  of  God.  PU 
not  say  the  rarest.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  queer  fellows  about  in  these 
days,  Layinia.  You  must  try  and  make 
harmony  out  of  whatever  happens,  my 
dear  girl.  Make  the  best  of  erery 
thing.  '  See  my  wife  1  It's  doing  that 
has  kept  her  so  young  and  beautifuL 
She  has  had  her  own  vexations.  She 
has  had  trials  heavier  than  you  would 
be  likely  to  guess— or  believe,  if  you 
heard  them  from  a  third  person.  She 
and  I  are  under  everlasting  obligations 
to  Mr.  Kearney's  mother.  I  tell  you  this, 
because  you  are  getting  into  the  bad 
way  of  blinking  that  you  have  a  hard 
fortune.  Every  body  thinks  so,  who 
has  the  brain  to  think  at  all  about  it. 
Persons  like  yourself,  and  like  us,  can 
never  be  happy  little  children  but  once, 
Lavinia.  Twenty  years  ago  my  wife 
and  I  understood  each  other  so  poorly, 
that  we  would  have  separated  forever, 
had  it  not  been  for  that  good  woman  I 
mentioned.  So  envy  Marian,  will  you  I 
Don't  be  so  foolish.  Thank  God  that 
He  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  you,  and* 
recollect  that  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  work  performed  than  the  work 
of  reconciliation.  Reconcile  yourself 
to  your  destiny.  Here  we  are,  and  here 
is  happy  every  body.    Come  in." 

"  Let  me  go  back,  sir,  a  moment — ^I 
am  so " 

**  Not  an  instant.  Come  in.  Yon  are 
not  to  do  as  you  please,  nobody  does — 
do  you  understand  ? " 

He  fairly  drew  her  within  the  sphere 
of  the  gauzy-winged,  and  after  he  had 
helped  her  adjust  herself  to  the  circle 
into  which  he  brought  her,  he  went 
away  thinking  that  his  work  for  La- 
vinia was  now  fairly  completed.  If  he 
had  introduced  her  to  a  sphere  of  life 
which  seemed  fairer  to  her  than  that 
into  which  she  was  bom,  and  thus  en- 
dangered her  content,  he  had  also  dis- 


pelled an  illusion  which  had  given  to 
that  sphere  its  most  enviable  attraction. 
It  had  cost  him  something  to  do  this ; 
but  it  was  done. 

Jasper  Caldwell  was  among  the 
guests,  but  immediately  after  the  cur- 
tain fell  for  the  last  time  he  went  away 
— to  regret  his  haste  afterward,  but  it 
was  really  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 
For  there  was  nobody  in  the  parlors 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  lumber. 

As  he  walked  aifay,  and  for  a  little 
while  wandered  about  the  grounds,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  house,  for  which  he  had  sup- 
plied the  timber,  had  strangely  influ- 
enced his  destiny. 

He  recollected  perfectly  well  when 
the  family  about  to  move  out  had 
moved  in ;  and  the  many  times  he  had 
met  Lavinia  on  the  road  in  those  early 
days  of  Riverdale,  as  she  conveyed  the 
treasures  of  her  mother's  dairy  to  the 
city-folk — ^the  rich  cream,  the  golden 
butter,  the  fresh  eggs.  All  that,  it 
seemed,  had  prepared  the  way  for  her 
aj^ksaring  on  a  stage  before  an  admir- 
ing crowd,  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Kear- 
ney. 

V. 

Saturday  morning  came,  and  with 
sunrise  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  on 
the  road  to  the  station.  Suddenly  the 
wheels  stopped  before  Farmer  Tisdale's 
gate,  and  out  ran  a  stout,  red-faced 
woman  with  a  pitcher  pf  milk,  followed 
by  her  husband,  perhaps  twenty  years 
her  senior. 

*'  You  must  have  a  glass  of  new  milk 
with  Bessie's  compelments  to  help  you 
over  the  road,"  said  this  woman.  "  Ben, 
a  tumbler."  But  at  this  her  husband 
stepped  up  with  the  glasses,  one  in 
either  hand,  and  she  poured  the  milk 
with  a  steady  hand  in  spite  of  haste. 
"  Good  luck  go  mih.  ye  for  company," 
said  she. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Tis- 
dale.  There  never  teas  such  milk.  But 
Where's  our  girl?  Where's  Lavinia? 
There  she  comes  I " 

"  Quick,  child,"  said  the  mother,  st^ 
ping  back  to  make  room  for  the  figure 
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that  came  hnrryiDg  along  the  walk. 
"Cars  dou^t  wait  for  their  passengers. 
You're  up  none  too  early  to  see  your 
best  friends  off." 

Mrs.  Brooks  came  nearer  the  truth 
wheo  she  said  to  herself,  "The  girl 
hasn't  slept  all  night"  But  that  sus- 
picion was  not  to  be  expressed. 

"  Oh,  this  dear,  sweet  place,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  old,  brown  house  with 
loving  eyes.  "  Those  roses  I  I  shall 
remember  every  thing  just  as  I  see  it 
now.  Don't  make  any  changes,  pray, 
till  we  come  back." 

"Lavinia,"  broke  in  Mr.  Brooks,  "  the 
box  will  be  down  before  noon.  Good 
company  I  leave  you  in — the  best." 

"Oh,  and  the  Clytie  and  Apollo— 
those  Parian  busts  are  for  you,  Lavinia. 
And  the  Durand — of  course  you  knew 
that  ?  Certainly,  the  ferns,  pool,  and 
afl.  Good-by,  deary — good-by,  Ben; 
leam  every  thing  Yinny  has  a  mind  to 
teach  you.  She'll  make  a  man  of  you 
like  my  husband  here,  a  great,  big, 
bald-headed  man!  But  little  Tot, 
yotfU  never  bother  yourself  about 
books,  if  you  are  wise  1  Good-by — 
good-by.     God  bless  you  alL" 

Her  voice  was  full  of  beautiful  lov- 
ing-kindness. She  had  tried  to  speak 
gayly  for  Lavinia's  sake,  but  her  eyes 
were  wet.  And  so  they  were  off,  and 
for  many  a  mile  Lavinia^s  face  haunted 
the  kind  heart,  which  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  wisest  thing  had  been  done  for 
that  dear  girl  in,  as  it  were,  setting  her 
apart  from  and  above  her  kinsfolk.  She 
seemed  to  see  that,  clearly  discerning 
all  before  her,  Lavinia  was  about  to 
make  a  solenm  trial  on  which  her  fu- 
ture would  depend. 

With  the  sound  of  the  retiring  car- 
riage-wheels, Lavinia  turned  from  the 
gate.  For  a  moment  her  father  stood 
looking  thoughtfully  after  the  flying 
vehicle.  "That  gray  mare  beats  all," 
he  said,  loitering  still.  He  wanted  to 
say  to  Lavinia  that  she  must  prick  up, 
that  all  her  friends  hadn't  gone  off  in 
that  carriage ;  but  somehow  it  had  been 
a  difficult  thing  to  remind  her  of  du- 
ties, 80  he  turned  to  his  buxom  wife 
and  addressed  her. 


"Old  woman,  we'll  have  to  step 
round  pretty  spry  if  we  get  over  to 
John's  John's  by  five  o'clock." 

"Yes,  yes,  Ber^jamin,"  his  vrife  an- 
swered, wide  awake  to  the  day  and  all 
that  pertained  thereto.  "  We'll  not  be 
the  last  there,  I  reckon.  Come  early 
and  go  early  will  be  welcomest  in  that 
house." 

"  Eighty  years  old,  and  mamed  fifty 
year— I  declare,"  said  Benjamin.  "A 
golden  wedding  would  bring  me  nigh 
on  to  a  hunderd — ^ninety,  sure." 

"You  go  'long  bragging  that  way, 
old  man,"  said  his  Wife,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Vinny  there  beats 
us  both  for  old  age,"  but  though  she 
laughed,  and  added,  "  You'll  dry  up  and 
blow  away.  Uncle  Ben,  but  what'U 
become  of  me?"  she  looked  a  little 
thoughtful  as  she  went  briskly  about 
her  housework,  for  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  avoid  seeing  that  old  age  was 
stiffening  her  Benjamin's  goodly  form, 
and  that  the  stoop  in  his  shoulders  was 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  remarka 
ble ;  and  how  many  wrinkles  the  new 
year  had  given  bis  massive  and  solemn 
visage,  how  white  his  hair  was  growing 
round  the  temples  I  There  was  no  mis- 
taking these  signs.  The  children  were 
young,  but  already  their  father  was  an 
old  man. 

Lavinia  did  not  notice  when  her 
parents  went  into  the  house.  The  first 
thing  she  perceived,— and  it  was  just  as 
the  car- whistle  came  sounding  between 
the  hills, — ^young  Ben  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  wistful  expression  in  his  face. 
Presently  he  disappeared  behind  a  rose- 
bush, and  came  out  again  with  a  hand- 
ful of  buds  and  blossoms  which  he 
thrust  into  her  hands,  and  then  ran  off 
around  the  comer  of  the  house. 

He  had  heard  Mrs.  Brooks  say, 
"  Teach  Ben  every  thing  you.know ; " 
and  he  had  seen  how  his  sister  bore  the 
parting,  and  guessed,  in  his  way,  what 
she  was  enduring  now. 

She  took  the  roses  up-stairs  to  her 
room  and  put  them  in  a  vase,  which 
came  from  Rivetdale,  of  course.  Every 
thing  that  she  had,  worth  the  having, 
came  from  Riverdale*     And  then  de- 
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dcending  the  steep,  narrow  stair  again, 
she  entered  with  energy  on  the  morning 
work. 

They  were  going  to  "  QafFer  John's  " 
house  in  the  afternoon.  That  was  not 
a  fisict  so  pleasing  in  itself  as  to  inspire 
activity ;  but  before  they  could  go  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  she  knew  precise- 
ly how  much ;  and  then  the  long  ride ; 
and  they  were  expected  at  precisely  five 
o'clock. 

The  Smiths  would  be  there,  of  course 
— Jacob,  of  course.  Jasper,  too — all  the 
cousins.  Lavinia,  thinking  of  these 
"  all,"  decided  that  she  would  stay  at 
home.  **  But  you  can't,  you  know,"  she 
assured  herself  the  next  moment  And 
she  really  could  not.  In  the  first  place, 
the  party  had  been  talked  about  for  six 
months,  ever  since  Gaffer  Whitestock 
discovered  that  his  birth-day,  which 
was  also  his  marriage-day,  would  this 
year  usher  in  his  fiftieth  year  of  wed- 
lock ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  White- 
stock  celebrations  were  days  to  be  re- 
ligiously regarded  by  all  that  belonged 
to  Benjamin  Tiadale,  for  above  all 
things,  all  persons,  and  all  institutions, 
did  Benjamin  venerate  old  John  White- 
stock  and  whatsoever  concerned  him. 

"  I  must  go  to  this  golden  wedding, 
if  it  kills  me,"  Lavinia  said.  "  There 
are  few  things  that  father  cares  for,  and 
this  is  one  of  tbem ; "  and  bo  she  had  the 
grace  to  take  her  place  cheerfully  by 
his  side  on  the  front  seat  of  the  spring 
waggon,  while  her  mother,  with  Ben 
and  Flo,  filled  the  back  seat  with 
bloom  and  gayety.  And  on  the  road 
her  father  rehearsed  the  story  of  those 
days  when  he  was  a  stranger  in  the 
country — and  of  the  eventful  hour  when 
he  for  the  first  time  pulled  the  latch- 
string  of  that  hospitable  cabin,  and  was 
told  to  "  come  in." 

VI 

A  very  different  abode  was  the  modem 
Whitestock  mansion,  built  by  old  John's 
John.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  level  fields 
shadowed  by  gigantic  black-walnut  trees 
— a  great  stone  house  with  a  red-tiled 
roof,  conspicuous  for  miles  around,  for 
the  farm  lay  along  the  uplands. 


The  old  man  sat  in  the  porch  in  hiB 
armchair,  his  old  wife  beside  him,  more 
deaf,  more  dim-eyed,  even  than  he.  Bhe 
only  continued  to  breathe  and  to  fulfil 
the  condition  under  which  breathing  is 
possible— a  stop  any  moment,  and  she 
would  be  gone.  But  give  him  new  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  he  would  step  forth 
from  the  chair,  which  had  become  al< 
most  a  prison-house,  the  match  of  any 
of  those  younger  spirits  who  came  to 
celebrate  his  great  days.  Fronting  all 
these  aunts  and  uncles,  nephews  and 
nieces,  who  were  gathering  and  would 
gather  till  the  fifty  were  told,  Lavinia 
stood  with  her  awakened  intellect  as  a 
judge, — a  judge  who  would  pronounce 
upon  them  without  mercy. 

Jasper  she  judged  not — but  not  one 
of  these  heirs  of  the  second  and  third 
generations,  not  one  of  these  through 
whose  veins  a  drop  of  blood  akin  to 
hers  was  running,  escaped.  They  were 
proud,  coarse,  vulgar,  iji^norant  Rich, 
all  of  them.  Her  father  was  poorest  of 
all — ^not  a  family  besides  his  but  dwelt 
in  a  house  of  brick  or  of  stone.  No 
end  to  the  acres  they  had  absorbed 
among  them. 

An  evil  pride  flared  in  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  towards  Lemuel  Smith's  daugh- 
ters, Martha  and  Ann,  and  saw  how 
they  had  arrayed  themselves  for  this 
family  party. 

The  three  had  walked  across  the  yard 
according  to  the  bidding  of  Gaffer,  the 
host,  to  see  what  his  son  John  had  been 
doing  the  last  week.*  Not  one  of  theni 
would  be  likely  to  understand  the 
pleasure  the  old  man  had  taken  in  that 
labor,  which  made  the  first  mill  ever  set 
up  in  the  county  secure  from  the  as- 
saults of  another  fifty  years.  The  mill 
was  the  hollowed  stump  of  a  tree — in 
it  the  first  crop  of  grain  raised  witbin 
scores  of  miles  had  been  ground.  John 
had  built  a  wall  around  it  and  erected 
a  roof  in  anticipation  of  this  day^a 
celebration,  and  as  the  guests  arrived 
they  were  despatched  by  old  John  to 
survey  the  goodly  achievement. 

"  Very  fine,"  said  Miss  Martha.  "  I 
declare,  how  Qsffer  does  feel  set  up 
about  it.    And  do  see  Uncle  John  ;  be 
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looks  as  if  be  had  done  something 
tqusl  to  the  pyramids.  Spoils  the 
green,  though — snch  an  ungainly  heap. 
I  suppose  uncle  only  means  to  loare  it 
tiU " 

""Sch!^  said  Ann. 

**  There's  a  secret  about  Gaffer  John^s 
being  so  pleased  with  uncle  John's  stone 
umbrella,"  said  Jasper  Caldwell,  who 
had  overheard  Martha's  remark  as  he 
strolled  towards  the  mill,  following  the 
girls.    **  Do  you  see  it,  Miss  Matty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know's  I  do.  Secret  about 
what  ?    The  lawn  being  spoilt  ? " 

"The  secret  of  being  satisfied  and 
pleased  too,  with  a  small  thing,  if  any 
tMog  like  that  is  small." 

**  Deep,  to  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
half  offended. 

^Beeper  than  the  great  Artesian 
wen ;  so  deep  that  you  will  never  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  Matty."  Lavinia  said 
this. 

"You  had  better  not  say  that  to 
Mat,"  said  Ann,  with  a  little  malice  in 
her  voice.  "Vinny,  why  don't  you 
never  come  oyer  to  our  house  ?  It's  an 
Mge  since  you  came  last."  Then,  ob« 
serving  that  a  threatening  cloud  was 
gathering  on  her  sister's  face,  *'You 
haven't  seen  Matty's  new  piano  yet." 

"I  want  to  see  it,"  said  Lavinia, 
moved  to  this  answer  by  the  amiable 
endeavor  of  her  cousin  Ann  to  keep 
peace  in  this  little  circle.  "  I  am  com- 
ing soon.  But  I  don't  get  much  time 
for  visiting.  Girls,  we  ought  to  go  talk 
with  Gaffer,  he's  the  hero  of  the  day ; " 
and  she  at  once  turned  her  steps  toward 
the  house. 

^  What  a  great,  ungainly  fellow  Jep 
Caldwell  is,  Vin ;  did  you  bring  him  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Matty ;  and  the  sisters  were 
both  pleased  to  notice  how  Lavinia's 
eyes  ffashed  as  she  answered, 

"  Of  course  not  He  brought  himself, 
I  suppose." 

As  they  all  sat  down  in  the  porch 
Qaffer  John  was  telling  the  oft-told  tale 
of  Qin'ral  Washington  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Andr6,  which  he  had  witnessed 
with  his  own  eyes.  But  Lavinia,  though 
the  sat  down  at  his  feet  and  looked  on 
the  old  man's  face,  was  thinking  on  a 
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subject  so  much  less  august  than  Gon^^ 
ral  Washington  as  a  modem,  pearl-key- 
ed piano  I 

How  was  it  that  those  girls  could 
manage  to  humiliate  her  so  in  her  own 
eyes  ?  Would  she  ever  forget  the  boast- 
ful pride  with  which  she  had  told  Mrs. 
Brooks  about  her  cousin  Matty's  new 
piano,  for  which  she  had  paid  one  thou^ 
sand  dollars  ?  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Brooks  had  answered  her  I  It  was 
a  settled  thing  that  family  splendors 
would  never  have  heralding  or  com- 
ment from  her  lips  again.  Her  relations 
might,  if  they  pleased,  fill  their  houses 
with  silver  from  cellar  to  garret,  and 
vnth  every  splendor  known  to  fashion 
— she  was  not  their  trumpeter.  Nor 
would  she  invite  others  to  reflect  om 
that  inexhaustible  theme  of  her  own 
meditation,  the  ineradicableness  of  leop- 
ard's spots. 

Her  attention  was  drawn  from  this 
exasperating  topic  by  hearing  Gaffer 
say :  **  But  I  sot  here  thinking  of  Ja»- 
per's  father— Am  father.  That  was  the 
biggest  berrying  I  ever  see.  The  old 
man  hadn't  enemies  enough  to  wash  the 
cuise  off  of  him.    Where  is  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Here,  sir— handy  to  you,"  said  Jas- 
per, who  had  walked  across  the  yard  to 
the  porch  in  time  to  hear  himself  asked 
after.  He  had  been  looking  about  the 
place  with  Lavinia's  father. 

"How  goes  business,  Jasper?"  the 
old  man  asked. 

"  So-so,  Gaffiv,"  Jasper  answered,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  upper  step  leading 
into  the  porch. 

**  Laying  by  for  a  wet  day,  Jasper  1 
Getting  rich  ?  " 

"Not  very  fast."  Jasper  looked  to- 
ward Lavinia,  but  his  glance  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  eyes  of  Martha  Smith. 

"  How  much  be  you  worth  now  ?  I 
hear  there's  houses  going  up  thick  as 
huckleberries  in*  a  shortcake  over  to  the 
mdge." 

Jasper  answered' in  the  hearing  of  all 
of  them.  He  spoke  in  a  manly  way, 
and  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
words  might  have  a  weight  with  these 
relations,  and  that  one  might  hear,  wh<i 
he  was  determined  should  hear  soon, 
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and  still  moro  explicitly,  the  statement 
he  was  now  making. 

"  If  the  year  ends  as  it  has  gone  on,  so 
far,  I  shall  get  in  some  new  machinery 
to  the  old  mill  another  season.  Fm 
driT6D,  as  it  is,  night  and  day.  I  don't 
hare  time  for  notion'  bat  work,  and  a 
man  ought  to  have  time  to  earn  some- 
thing more  than  his  keep.  Fd  like  to 
get  in  some  fnmitord  for  my — upper 
•tory." 

Jasper  spoke  deliberat^y,  as  if  he 
wished  that  eyery  word  might  tell ;  bat 
the  instant  he  ceased  speaking,  he  wish- 
ed he  had  held  his  tongae,  for  there 
stood  Jacob  Whitestock  looking  at  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  heard  every  one 
of  those  words,  which  most  certainly 
would  not  have  been  spoken  had  his 
presence  been  suspected. 

The  old  man  had  his  answer  ready, 
evidently,  but  the  shout  that  went  up, 
•*  Jacobus  come  I  Jacob's  here ! "  pre- 
vented it  from  utterance,  and  it  never 
was  spoken. 

'^8ee  how  near  I  came  to  missing 
this  treat."  The  voice  that  spoke  seem- 
ed to  electrify  every  body,  even  the  old 
bride  wakened*  Arom  her  doze  to  say 
•♦  God  bless  you,  Jacob,"  for  the  new- 
comer was  the  favorite  of  all  her  grand- 
children. He  was  the  only  son  of  her 
aon  John,  and  since  he  went  into  busi- 
ness in  town,  was  seldom  seen  on  the 
ficmn ;  therefore  she,  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, hailed  his  coming  as  a  great 
event.  Martha  and  Ann  began  now  to 
think  they  would  be  paid  for  the  exer- 
tion they  had  made  in  sharing  in  the 
celebration  of  this  day.  Martha  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  rumor 
about  the  city-girl  and  Jacob  had  any 
foundation,  and  Ann  had  determined 
before  she  came  to  the  flats  that  she 
would  discover  the  truth,  if  ever  she 
•aw  cousin  Jacob  Whitestock.  Jasper 
wished  he  had  stayed  at  home  and  at- 
tended to  his  business,  so  unpleasantly 
was  he  affected  by  that  sudden,  though 
not  unexpected  arrivaL 

*^  Great  times  among  the  Riverdale 
folk?,'*  said  Jacob,  when  he  had  walked 
about  and  shaken  hands  with  every 
body,  and  kissed  all  the  girls. 


Lavinia  started.  Had  her  idols  been 
broken?  Had  the  Joggemaot  rolled 
over  them  ?  In  other  words,  had  there 
been  a  railway  collision — bones  broken, 
death —since  morning  ? 

It  was  when  he  looked  at  Lavinia, 
that  Jacob  was  reminded  of  the  talk  he 
had  heard  on  the  up-train,  and  he  now 
addressed  her. 

*^They  had  a  run-away  match  over 
there  last  night.  Heard  about  it,  Yin- 
ny?" 

Lavinia  had  heard  nothing. 

^  Isn't  there  a  Miss  Myres  living  over 
there?  Sullivan  Myres'  daughter?  I 
know  there  is.  Couldn't  see  a  girl  like 
that  on  the  cars  every  week  or  so,  with- 
out finding  out  her  name.  Sullivan 
Myres.  You  know  who  he  is,  father — 
the  banker  in  William-street." 

Miss  Myres  should  have  seen  the  seo- 
sation  she  occasioned  in  this  group  ! 

^  I  know  the  man,"  said  John's  John. 
"  Tve  done  business  in  his  bank." 

"■  Daughter's  run  off  with  his  coach- 
man," 

Lavinia  sat  looking  at  Jacob,  wonder- 
ing what  was  to  follow  his  preface.  She 
continued  to  sit  looking  at  him  when 
he  had  made  this  announcement,  but  a 
deep  red  glow  transformed  her  counte- 
nance. She  felt  as  if  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  fire. 

*^  One  of  them  popinjays  dressed  up  to 
show  that  the  man  belongs  to  you,"  said 
Lemuel  Smith,  the  &ther  of  Ann  and 
Martha.  **  Fve  seen  'em  drivin'  roond 
the  country.  Serves  folks  right,  who 
go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  reckon 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  silver  cord  he 
was  ornamented  with  so  fine.^ 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  Myres,  Vin  t " 
asked  one  of  the  cousins. 

**  I  have  seen  her,"  Lavinia  answered. 

"They  say,"  said  Jacob,  "she  has 
never  had  to  ask  twice  for  a  thing  siiice 
she  was  able  to  speak.  I  heard  there 
was  a  young  fellow  about,  folks  thought 
she  m^t  marry,  likely.    Seems  aot.^ 

*^  My  good  gracious  1 "  exclaimed  the 
mother  of  Martha  and  Ann.  "  Fna  glad 
we  haven't  got  no  hostler  to  nm  off 
with  one  of  our  girls,  Lem  Smith." 

"•  Father  needn't  be  afraid  of  an  hoot- 
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ler,"  Hdd  Miss  Hatty.  ''I  wish  be 
would  believe  that." 

*'I  aVt  above  tendin'  to  my  own 
bones  yet,"  relied  Lemuel,  with  a 
Teiy  decided  nod. 

Old  John,  who  was  not  greatly  inter- 
ested in  this  talk  aboat  the  Bldge-folk 
and  their  hostlers  and  coachmen,  took 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  his  talk 
with  Jasper  about  the  milling  business. 
Had  Jasper  reckoned  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  getting  in  that  new  machin- 
ery t    *'  Many  times,"  Jasper  answered. 

"  You'll  have  it,  though  ? " 

"Sure  sometime,  Qaffer  White- 
itock." 

^Then  yon^d  better  be  looking 
'round.  If  another  gets  the  start  of 
you,  he'll  keep  the  lead,  most  likely. 
Set  that  down.  Do't  this  summer,  Jas- 
per." 

**Hewho  goes  borrowing  goes  sor- 
rowing. I  don't  see  the  way  quite 
dear  yet" 

Jacob  Whitestock  looked  up  quickly 
atthisL 

^  What  are  you  two  talking  about,  so 
busy?"  he  asked,  as  if  he  had  not 
Aeird  every  word. 

'*  Business,"  answered  Jaq>er. 

**  Close-mouthed  as  ever,  eh  1 " 

^  I  don't  know  but  closer ; "  and  the 
two  young  men  eyed  each  other  rather 
fiercely,  considering  this  was  a  festive 
oecasion,  and  they  the  most  conspicuous 
gentlemen  present  I  But,  in  fact,  that 
waa  tiie  way  conversation  between  the 
two  ji;enerally  ended. 

"  Tou  don't  get  Lavinia,  if  I  can  help 
it  And  very  likely,  sir,  you'll  see  a 
steam  sawmill  under  your  nose  before 
you  are  ready  to  turn 'round."  That 
waa  a  characteristic  prophecy  that 
Jacob  made,  but  it  was  made  silently. 

QuicknesB  and  dexterity  made  Jacob 
a  notable  man  among  his  kindred,  and 
among  some  others  besides.  He  ran  more 
Haks  and  did  more  work  in  one  day  than 
thoe  alow-thinking  farmers  did  in  a 
year,  and  his  skill  in  extricating  him- 
self from  tight  places  had  already  made 
bim  a  conspicuous  operator  in  stocks. 

But  be  was  mistaken  when  he  sup- 
posed that  his  opinion  of  Jasper  could 


mould  that  of  Lavinia,  or  that  she 
would  be  affected  by  any  old  grudge  of 
his.  She  was  not  to  be  deceived  as  to 
either  of  these  men. 

When  all  was  over,  the  great  gather- 
ing and  the  great  feast,  and  the  golden 
wedding  was  an  event  of  the  past  to  be 
remembered  and  dated  from  during  the 
next  fifty  years  of  family  history,  and 
she  had  said  ^*  Good-night"  to  her  fath- 
er fit  home,  Lavinia  turned  to  him  from 
the  stairs  ^e  was  about  to  ascend,  and 
said — he  was  alone  with  her,  or  else  she 
would  not  have  said  it — "If  ever  there's 
a  golden  wedding  celebrated  in  this 
house,  father,  I  hope  you  will  have  no 
such  reason  for  blushing  on  account 
of  your  descendants  as  Gaflfer  White- 
stock  has." 

'*  Tut ;  I  didn't  see  no  blushing  over 
there,"  he  answered,  with  some  warmth. 
Then  he  added  more  gently — for  though 
it  waa  dear  John  Whitestock  who  was 
being  criticised,  it  was  Lavinia  who  was 
making  the  criticism — 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  the  girls  and  boys, 
Lavinny ;  they  might  be  worse." 

"  They  might  be  so  much  better,  that 
they  seem  intolerable  to  me;  coarse, 
proud,  ignorant  So  iguorant,  that  they 
havent  the  slightest  idea  how  vulgar 
they  are." 

"  Well,  weUj  girl,"  said  Benjamin,  still 
more  softly,  a  little  alarmed  that  La- 
vinia's  harsh  judgment  should  go  so  far 
as  this.  "  Well,  toeU,  just  you  see  now 
what  you  can  do  for  Ben  and  Sissy. 
You  know  what  Mrs.  Brooks  said  to 
you.  We  won't  brag,  Vinny,  but  you 
see  what  can  be  done  'gainst  <mr  golden 
wedding." 

Lavinia  retraced  her  steps  into  the 
kitchen  to  kiss  the  old  man  who  had 
spoken  to  her  with  this  cheerful  hopa 
He  believed  that  his  girl  could  do  what 
she  would;  but  her  whole  being  seemed 
to  rise  up  to  oppose  her  even  attempt- 
ing what  she  could. 

"  Tou  will  all  get  on  very  well  with- 
out me,"  she  thought  "  Father  actu- 
ally seems  more  afraid  of  me  than  any 
thing— dear,  grand  old  father  I  What  a 
man  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  ever 
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an  opportmiity  to  do  any  thing  for  him- 
self!  Mother  don't  mind.  How  easy 
she  is  abont  every  thing  I  Better  with- 
out me,  all  of  them.  It  is  enough  to 
craze  me  to  look  for  a  path  through  a 
desert  like  this.  It  was  all  a  mistake." 
And  so,  through  the  long  night,  she 
thought.  And  in  t&e  morning  she  was 
thinking  still,  when  she  arose  and  look- 
ed from  her  window  on  the  new  Sab- 
bath that  had  dawned  in  loveliness,  and 
promised  so  fair, — ^^  all  a  mistake !  bet- 
ter end  its  consequences  here.  Be  like 
them,  or " 

vn. 

Jasper  was  in  his  mill,  making  calcu- 
lations. A  page  of  his  well-worn  mem- 
orandum book  was  covered  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  results  seemed  satisfying. 
At  least,  they  convinced  him  that  he 
had  made  no  mistake.  He  folded  up 
the  little  book  and  slipped  it,  with  his 
wooden  pencil,  into  his  vest-pockety  and 
rising  from  the  log  on  which  he  sat 
while  taking  his  bearings,  he  walked 
down  below  the  dam,  along  the  creek, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
Half  a  mile,  a  mile  he  went,  thinking 
of  Lavinia  and  of  the  house  he  would 
build  and  of  "Me.  Kearney  and  Miss 
Myres.  He  had  hoped,  when  he  saw 
those  two  last-named  together,  in  the 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Day  Brooks,  that  Kear- 
ney was  disposed  of  forever.  But  here, 
it  seemed,  he  was  on  hand  again.  What 
a  strange  expression  that  was  on  La- 
vinia's  face,  when  Jacob  told  of  the 
young  lady's  elopement!  What  was 
she  thinking,  he  wondered?  Jasper 
could  never  guess.  She  was  recalling 
what  Mr.  Brooks  had  told  her  about 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  the  risk  they 
had  run  of  losing  such  happiness  as  they 
had,  and  wondering  whether  Miss  Myres 
would  find  happiness  where  she  sought 
it ;  not  wondering  that  she  had  dared 
to  seek  it  for  herself.  No  endeavor, 
however  brave  or  desperate,  could  have 
surprised  Lavinia  while  she  was  in  that 
mood. 

"Suppose,"  reflected  Jasper,  "sup- 
pose I  should  follow  old  John's  advice 
— let   the  house-building   go,  borrow 


money,  put  up  the  new  machinery,  at- 
tend now,  first  of  all,  to  making 
money ;  think  of  Lavinia  by-and-by." 

Reflecting  thus,  he  approached  the 
dump  of  birch-trees,  whose  branches 
extended  low  towards  the  water.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  went  on,  he  became  aware 
that  the  place  was  not  the  perfect  soli- 
tude he  had  supposed. 

A  step  or  two  farther,  and  he  saw 
Lavinia  standing  on  the  great  boulder 
which  overhung  the  stream.  And,  at 
the  moment  of  perceiving,  he  lost  sight 
of  her.  She  must  have  fallen  then  I  It 
seemed  hardly  a  moment  when  he  had 
dashed  through  the  bushes,  brought  her 
out  from  the  dangerous  current,  and  set 
her  feet  upon  a  rock. 

"  By  thunder  I "  he  cried,  his  brown 
hce  pale,  and  tears  glistening  in  his 
eyes.    "  You  were  near  to  it." 

Instead  of  answering,  Lavinia  bid 
her  face  between  her  trembling  knees — 
such  a  shock  as  she  had  had ! 

"  Let  me  go  back  to  the  house  with 
you.  It  won't  do  to  stay  here.  YouHl 
be  sick ;  you'll  take  coldi,"  said  he,  with 
eager  authority.  Lavinia  recognized  the 
spirit  of  his  words,  and  arose.  After  a 
moment  she  said, 

"  I  can't  go  back  in  this  state.  They 
would  be  so  frightened ;  as  if  I  had 
really  been  in  danger.  Besides,  people 
are  going  to  church  by  this  time." 

"Danger!  well,  come  into  the  mill, 
then.  I  can  kindle  a  fire  in  two  min- 
utes— a  rousing  fire  that  will  dry  your 
clothes.  These  rocks  are  slippery  places 
to  stand  on.  When  I  build  my  house, 
m  have  them  blasted  for  foundation 
stones." 

"  And  spoil  the  creek." 

"  But  hinder  some  folks  from  losing 
their  lives,"  he  answered. 

Jasper  built  the  fire  and  Lavinia 
watched  the  process,  talking  meanwhile 
more  fr-eely  and  gayly  than  usual,  so 
freely  and  gayly  as  to  make  him  grave. 

"  If  I  hadn't  come  along  just  as  I 
did,"  said  he,  "it's  certain  I  nev^ 
would  have  walked  in  these  woods 
again,  Lavinia." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Why,  I  have  been  thinking  of  boildr 
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iDg  my  bouse  down  there  for  years.  But 
I  oottldn^t  lire  there  without  you  to  see 
it" 

''Perhaps  nothing  would  have  hin- 
dered my  seeing  it — as  a  spirif 

''But  I  wouldn't  want  a  house  haunt- 
ed in  that  way,  as  I  know  of.  I  was 
gomg  to  build  it  for  you."  Kis  secret 
was  out. 

"Never  build  it  then,  Jasper,  never  /  " 

"But,  Lavinia,  I  must."  If  Mr.  Kear- 
ney was  his  successful  rival,  best  to 
ioow  it  now. 

"  But  it  will  not  be  as  you  wish,"  said 
she.  "  Don't  think  any  more  about  it." 

^  Tou  ask  a  good  deal.  I'm  a  stingy 
fellow,  take  me  some  ways.  There  a'n't 
but  one  will  ever  stand  under  my  roof 
^  head  of  my  house,  and  that  is  the 
woman  I  love  best.  A  home  is  a  great 
thing  to  me.  Yoa  know  we  are  a 
home-loving  tribe." 

"  If  there's  one  thing  could  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  another,  Jasper,  it 
would  be  to  hear  you  talk  that  way. 
Tou  see,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
already,  than  I  can  do  as  I  ought." 

"  Let  me  help  you,  Vinny." 

"  Let  me  help  myself,  Jasper."  She 
smiled,  as  she  had  spoken,  in  the  cheer- 
fullest^  friendliest  way. 

He  laughed.  He  was  not  easily 
daunted.  For  her  sake  he  had  cut  his 
way  to  the  sawmill,  through  the  woods, 
and  built  his  dam.  And  for  her  sake 
he  had  persuaded  his  father  and  mother 
to  give  up  their  old  place  and  come  up 
to  the  creek,  where  they  had  died  of 
home-sickness,  as  he  told  Lavinia.  He 
was  not  to  be  baffled  by  trifles.  La- 
vmia  was  what  he  wanted.  But  he 
trembled  in  his  heart  as  he  had  never 
trembled  before.  Was  it  true  that,  after 
these  years  of  hoping,  all  was  over  I 
Had  he  sacrificed  in  vain  ?  He  was  in 
a  new  country — not  in  the  desert,  but 
in  the  wilderness— he  saw  no  path — 
ni^t  was  felling  Cast. 

"You  saved  my  life  just  now,"  she 
aaid  with  a  shudder,  which  betrayed 
that  her  gayety  had  issued  from  a  shal- 
low fount.  "  I  almost  wish  you  had  let 
me  go  down  the  stream— if " 

"You  mustn't  say,"  said  he,  quickly. 


"  that  you  owe  me  any  thing.  It  is  your 
life  that  I  saved.  I  have  thought  more 
of  it,  a  great  deal,  than  I  have  of  any 
thing  else,  but  it's  y(nir  life,  not  mine, 
— unless  you  give  it  to  me." 

And  but  for  the  Riverdale  people — 
just  as  he  suspected — ^but  for  them  he 
would  have  been  the  man  of  her  choice ! 
Poor  Jasper  I  was  she  comparing  him, 
at  that  moment,  with  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Day  Brooks  ?  Perhaps  not.  There 
was  certainly  no  lengthened  comparison 
torturing  her  mind — ^perhaps,  swift  as  a 
flash  of  light,  an  image  came  and  went. 

She  turned  from  the  stove  and  walk- 
ed to  the  door.  The  thing  she  desired 
was  to  get  away  without  another  word. 

"  Are  you  going  ? "  he  asked. 

Something  in  the  voice  compelled  her 
to  stop,  and  having  done  this,  she  look- 
ed at  Jasper.  Never  would  she  forget 
his  face  as  it  appeared  at  that  moment, 
or  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  If  it  is  your  wish,  Lavinia,  you  shall 
never  hear  another  word  on  this  subject 
from  me,*  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
for  years,  but  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
you  with  my  thoughts  at  this  time  of 
day." 

At  that  she  returned  to  the  stove. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking 
of,  and  mean  to  do,"  she  said.  "  They 
have  asked  me  several  times  to  go  to 
the  Centre  and  teach  school.  I  will  go. 
They  don't  need  me  at  home.  I  am 
only  a  kind  of  errand-girL  I  can  do 
something  better  than  that." 

"I  should  think  so."     He  was  not 
looking  at  her  when  she  said  this,  and 
she  found  it  easy  to  add, 
•  "  I  can  earn  a  little  money  that  way." 

"Do  you  need  money  so  bad ? "  That 
was  like  her  relations!  They  all  had 
the  itching  palm.  But  he  was  some- 
what relieved,  too,  by  her  confidence, 
and  that  she  should  have  given  it  to 
him ;  but  still  more  that  there  should 
have  been  a  business  project  in  her  mind 
rather  than  any  other. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
can  be  done  with  money,  and  can't  be 
done  without  it."  Then,  after  a  thought- 
ful pause,  "  Jasper,  I  didn't  like  the  way 
Jacob  looked  when  grand'ther  was  talk- 
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ing  about  the  steam-mil].  He  has  his 
hand  in  every  thing.  He  is  as  sharp  as 
a  sword." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Jacob,"  said  Jas- 
per. But  he  had  noticed  Jacobus  face, 
and  had  thought  that  it  would  be  bad 
business  for  him,  if  he  came  near  the 
Ridge  to  set  up  an  opposition  sawmill. 

"  I  am  more  af^d  of  some  others," 
he  answered ;  "  there's  Kearney." 

"Mr.  Kearney  is  the  last  man  you 
should  fear." 

"I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  the 
coachman  the  young  lady  went  off  with 
is  a  tolerable  good  fellow,  she  did  better 
than  if  she  had  taken  this  one." 

All  this  was  interrogatory,  which  La- 
vinia  clearly  perceived. 

"  That  may  be,"  she  answered.  "  Not 
because  she  would  have  been  ruled  by 
him ;  I  think  he  might  be  cruel  though, 
if  he  had  opportunity." 


"He  hasnt  any  more  heart  or  con- 
science than  a  millstone.  It  generally 
grinds  to  powder." 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  him.  He 
won't  come  in  our  way.  I  have  decided 
on  what  I  will  do.  Father  and  mother 
will  agree  to  it,  I  think.  Do  not  tell 
any  body  how  near  I  came  to  going  off 
another  way.  Tou  saved  my  life,  Jas- 
per. I  never  should  have  known  what 
had  happened  to  me,  slipping  out  of  the 
world  in  that  way." 

But  in  spite  of  the  cheerful  voice 
with  which  this  was  spoken,  an  ugly 
suspicion  fastened  on  Jaq>er's  mind. 
Lavinia  was  determined  upon  going 
away  from  home  and  the  nei^bor* 
hood.  Was  it  possible  that  the  first 
method  of  escape  which  suggested  it- 
self to  her  was  a  desperate  one  ?  lliat 
was  a  question  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  decide.    Well  for  him. 


MAURITIUS. 


It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  9th,  1863,  that  I 
caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Island 
of  Mauritius.  The  land  first  seen  was 
the  summit  of  Peterbotte,  crowned  with 
a  huge  rocky  knob  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  pyramid  in  form.  Rising 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  seen  through  and  above  the  broken 
clouds  which  were  constantly  driving 
against  it,  this  mountain-peak  presented 
a  weird  and  fascinating  aspect.  Natu- 
rally enough,  after  ninety  days  at  sea, 
my  eyes  clung  to  it  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  when  mist  and  darkness  hid  it  from 
my  sight,  I  often,  in  fancy,  beheld  it 
rising  in  gloomy  majesty  before  me,  in- 
dicating that  my  voyage  had  nearly 
ended.  During  the  night,  our  vessel — a 
little  Hamburg  brig— ran  down  betbre 
a  smacking  breeze  between  "  Round  ** 
and  "  Flat "  islands,  skirting  the  shore 
where  the  8t  Geran,  immortalized  in 
the  story  of  Paul  et  Vvrginie,  was  wreck- 
ed, and  whose  sad  fate  was  unpleasantly 
recalled  by  the  nervousness  of  our  Ger- 


man  master,  who,  as  if  to  assure  me, 
kept  repeating, "  As  soon  as  I  can  make 
Flat  Island  Light  I  shall  be  aU  right ;  ^ 
seeming  wholly  unconscious  that  he  was 
constantly  confessing  that,  at  the  time^ 
he  was  far  from  feeling  "  all  right." 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  how- 
ever, we  were  off  the  town  of  Port 
Louis.  But  it  was  not  till  near  noon — 
for  officials  at  this  port  are  never  in  a 
hurry — ^that  we  received  pratique,  and 
were  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  As  I  step- 
ped upon  the  quay,  I  found  it  crowded 
and  busy.  Here  were  jostling  each 
other  the  representatives  of  nearly  every 
race,  nation,  tribe,  and  clan  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  and,  all  clamoring  in 
their  native  tongues,  were  making  a 
more  distracted  jargon  than  the  con- 
founded Babel-builders  heard.  Around 
the  wharves,  and  out  amongst  the  ship- 
ping, Lascar  boatmen  were  darting  in 
their  light  canoes;  on  the  quays, half- 
naked  Indians,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Malagash  and  negroes,  were  handling 
various   species   of  merchandise,   and 
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eittfitiDg  their  monotonous  refjrains; 
while  Chinese,  Malays,  Arabs,  Turks, 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Germans, 
Americans,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
nationalities,  conMbuted  to  swell  the 
modey,  jabbering,  singing,  sweating, 
swearing  crowd.  Bepulsiye,  at  first 
sight,  as  %as  this  curious  medley  of 
colors  and  races,  and  especially  repul- 
8i?e  to  both  sight  and  smell  as  were  the 
filthy  and  almost  nude  Indians,  I  soon 
learned  that  it  was  to  these  last— to 
tiieir  endurance  of  tropical  heat  and  to 
their  cheap  and  docile  labor — that 
Mauritius  largdy  owes  its  present  pros- 
perity. 

Mauritius  is  situated  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  great  island  of 
Madagascar;  about  equidistant  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Point  de 
Galle,  and  in  the  direct  route  of  yessels 
bound  from  India  and  China  to  Europe 
and  America.  Its  situation  may  be  re- 
garded as  proTidential ;  since  but  for 
this  island  and  its  excellent  harbor, 
many  a  richly-laden  vessel,  caught  in 
the  terrible  cyclones  of  the  Indian  seas, 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  more. 
Not  a  year  passes  in  which  numerous 
distressed  vessels  do  not  enter  Port 
Lotus  for  repairs ;  many  of  them  put* 
tmg  back  when  they  have  almost 
donbled  Good  Hope,  so  easily,  by  help 
of  the  southeast  trades,  is  the  island 
made.  After  the  fearful  gale  off  the 
Oape,  in  June,  1866,  in  which  five  ships 
are  known  to  have  foundered,  no  less 
than  tweni^three  put  back  to  Mauritius 
dsabled.  To  many  a  storm-tossed 
mariner,  therefore,  as  well  as  many  a 
timid  passenger,  has  the  first  glimpse 
of  this  island  been  one  of  the  fairest 
sights  that  ever  blessed  human  vision. 
To  repair  these  crippled  ships,  there  are 
faoe  fliree  large  and  substantial  dry 
docks  and  one  patent  slip,  all  of  which 
do  a  good  business. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is 
thirty-nine  mUes,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
shoQt  tMrty-fbur  miles.  Its  area  is 
computed  at  about  450,000  acres,  though 
ft  has  never  been  accurately  measured. 
According  to  the  Blue  Book  for  1864, 


148,609  acres  are  under  cultivation,  of 
which  124,795  are  devoted  to  sugar- 
cane. 

The  surfiice  of  Mauritius  is  very  di- 
versified ;  its  scenery  often  picturesque, 
and  sometimes  sublime.  It  has  several 
clusters,  or  short  ranges  of  mountains, 
none  of  which,  however,  rise  to  a  very 
great  height.  The  two  principal  groups 
are  those  of  Port  Louis,  directly  behind 
the  town ;  and  of  Black  River,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name.  The  high- 
est peaks  of  the  former  are  the  Pouoe 
and  PeterbotU  ;  and  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  latter  is  the  Fiton  de  la  Riviere 
Ndire^  which  rises  2,902  feet  above  the 
sea,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  isl- 
and. None  of  these  mountains  are  of 
dangerous  or  difficult  ascent,  with  the 
exception  of  Peterbotte;  and  that  is 
much  less  so  than  it  seems,  having  been 
conquered  several  times  during  the  last 
few  years. 

The  climate  of  Mauritius  is  delicious. 
Though  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is 
seldom  oppressive,  owing  to  the  cooling 
and  invigorating  infiuence  of  the  trades. 
During  a  three-years'  residence  there,  I 
never  saw  the  mercury  above  98**  Fah- 
renheit, and  never  below  58**.  An  old 
English  resident  told  me  that  he  had 
once,  on  the  high  land  in  the  interior, 
seen  the  mercury  as  low  as  48** — the 
lowest  point  at  which  I  ever  heard  it 
reported.  No  house  on  the  island  has 
any  provision  for  warming  it ;  as,  in- 
deed, none  requires  any  artificial  heat 
Linen  garments  are  worn  throughout  the 
year  without  inconvenience.  Amongst 
the  poor,  therefore,  there  is  no  sufiering 
firom  want  of  clothing ;  and  as  the  ba- 
nana, the  most  nutritious  and  abundant 
of  tropical  fruits,  ripens  every  month, 
and  may  be  had  almost  for  the  pluck- 
ing, there  is  little  danger  that  the  poor- 
est should  ever  want  for  food.  In  the  wet 
season,  or  summer,  the  temperature  is 
greatly  modified  by  copious  rains.  These 
continue  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
some  weeks,  reminding  one,  if  they  do 
not  sometimes  excite  a  fear  of  the  re- 
currence, of  the  deluge.  In  February, 
1865,  there  fell  in  the  basin  wherein 
Port  Louis  stands,  in  the  short  space  of 
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twenty-four  hours,  about  fourteen  inehee 
of  water ;  causing  so  rapid  a  rise  of  the 
httle  mountain-streams  as  to  inundate 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  destroy 
much  property  and  many  lives.  But 
when  the  dry  season  comes,  with  its 
pure,  genial,  bracing  air,  which  it  is  a 
luxury  to  breathe,  every  sensitive  nature 
feels  existence  to  be  a  blessed  thing. 
Then  out-door  exercise  and  enjoyments 
are  resumed,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  is 
taken.  Hen  involuntarily  say  to  each 
other,  '^  IJow  delightful  the  climate  1 
Where  can  it  be  surpassed?  where 
equalled  ? " 

As  the  climate  of  Mauritius  is  thus 
equable  and  genial,  so  the  health  of  the 
population  was  remarkably  good  pre- 
vious to  the  importation  of  such  immense 
numbers  of  Indian  coolies.  With  250,- 
000  persons  of  this  class  compressed 
into  so  small  a  space,  and  huddling  to- 
gether in  their  huts  like  pigs  in  a  sty,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  mortality-rates 
ihoiild  have  largely  increased.  Neither 
is  it  surprising  that,  when  contagious 
diseases  once  get  a  foothold^n  the  isl- 
and— as  spite  of  all  sanitary  regulations 
they  frequently  will — ^they  should  prove 
fearfully  destructive,  sweeping  ojQf  tens 
•f  thousands.  Thus,  the  cholera  in  1862, 
and  the  plague  in  1867 — which  is  since 
reported  as  having  broken  out  afresh — 
fairly  decimated  the  population.  But, 
ordinary  precautions  observed,  there  are 
few  places  on  the  globe  where  health 
and  life  are  more  likely  to  be  prolonged 
than  in  Mauritius.  English  life-insur- 
ance offices  do— or  did  a  few  years  since 
— take  risks  there  at  the  same  rates  that 
I3icy  do  at  home. 

The  geological  character  of  Mauritius 
is  volcanic.  Besides  the  dark,  reddish- 
gray  basalt  of  which  the  mountains  are 
composed,  and  fragments  of  which  are 
strewn  all  over  the  island,  "thick  as 
leaves  in  Yallambrosa,''  scarcely  any 
other  mineral  is  here  found.  In  one  di&- 
Irict  there  are  indications  of  iron ;  but 
beyond  this,  nothing  of  a  metallic  na- 
ture. The  mountains  are  almost  in- 
variably cuneiform,  shooting  up  to  edges 
80  sharp  that,  in  many  places,  hardly 
any  one  but  Monsieur  Blondin  would  be 


able  to  preserve  his  equilibrium  thereon. 
When  €k)vemment  surveyors  were  tri- 
angulating the  island  a  few  years  ago, 
they  were  frequently  obliged  to  crawl  . 
along  these  narrow  crests  on  hands  and 
knees,  as  a  mis-step  or  loss  of  poise 
would  have  precipitated  them  down  a 
declivity,  on  either  aide,  to  certain 
death. 

The  vegetation  of  the  island,  though 
rich  and  luxuriant,  presents  few  points 
of  interest  to  those  familiar  with  tropi- 
cal lands.  Many  different  species  of  Uie 
thousand-and-more  varieties  of  the  pal- 
maeea  flourish  here.  Commonest,  as 
well  as  most  useful,  is  the  cocoa-palm, 
with  its  tall,  branchless  trunk  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  wide-dreading  leaves, 
amongst  which  msLj  always  be  seen 
flowers  and  fruit  in  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment. There  is  also  the  vacoa- 
palm,  very  useful  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar-bags.  The  traveller's  tree,  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  flourishes  cquidly 
well  in  the  smaller  island ;  though  here 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  traveller  to 
resort  to  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
thirst.  The  sea-cocoanut  palm,  some- 
times called  the  double  cocoauut  of  the 
Maldives,  from  its  great  size  and  from 
its  having  been  several  times  found  near 
that  group  of  islands,  but  whose  habitat 
is  the  Seychelle  Islands,  and  whose 
proper  name  is  the  lodoieea  ^eeheUerumy 
likewise  grows  in  Mauritius.  This  tree 
requires  forty  years  to  reach  its  froit- 
bearing  period,  and  eight  years  to  ma- 
ture its  fruit.  When  fully  grown,  the 
nut  is  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  is  heart-shaped,  and  often  weighs 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds. 

After  the  palms,  the  most  noticeable 
trees  of  Mauritius  are  the  Flainbayant^ 
which,  when  in  blossom,  is  ftdly  worthy 
of  its  name ;  the  FUob,  slightly  resem- 
bling the  American  white  pine;  the 
Mango^  cultivated  universally  and  pro- 
ducing immense  quantities  of  delicious 
fruit ;  the  Tamarind^  whose  dark-g^reen 
foliage  adorns  every  hillside ;  the  BoU 
de  Noir^  which  furnishes  the  best  timber 
in  the  island ;  and  the  Banian^  sending 
forth  its  pendents  and  multiplying  it- 
self indefinitely.    Numerous  and  beau- 
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HM  yarieties  of  Uie  fern  are  found  here 
abo.  A  shrub,  called  Campkhey  grows 
wild,  and,  when  cultaYated,  makes  a 
most  admirable  hedge,  attaining  a  suffi- 
cient height  in  a  couple  of  years,  and 
fonning  a  barrier  so  thick,  thorny,  and 
closely  matted,  that  no  animal  can  force 
its  way  through  it 

Most  of  the  flowers  peculiar  to  a 
colder  cKme  flourish  moderately  well ; 
thoagfa  nearly  all  appeal  but  slightly  to 
more  than  a  single  sense,  tropical  blos- 
soms having  yery  little  odor.  Amongst 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  various  yarie- 
ties of  the  rose,  the  oleander,  the  fuch- 
sia, one  species  of  the  nenuphar  quite 
like  our  water-lily,  and  seyeral  yarieties 
of  creepers.  Of  the  last,  by  far  the 
most  beautiM  is  the  BougaiTwUlier^ 
which,  trained  on  a  trellis,  or  over  a 
rammer-house,  forms  an  impervious 
shade,  and.  offers  a  most  attractive  spec- 
tacle to  the  eye ;  for,  besides  its  bright 
gicen  leaves,  it  puts  forth  innumerable 
tri-foliate  flau>ering  leaves,  varying  from 
a  dark  purple  to  a  bright  violet  hue,  to 
each  of  which,  like  a  pearl  to  its  parent- 
shell,  is  attached  an  exquisite  little 
straw-colored  blossom.  On  a  large, 
healthy  vine  I  have  seen,  apparently,  ten 
thoosand  flowers  in  perfect  maturity, 
eompdling  a  degree  of  mingled  wonder 
tnd  admiration  that  few  other  floral  ex- 
hibitions of  any  sort  have  ever  done,  as 
well  as  exciting  the  wish  that,  by  the 
wave  of  some  magic'  wand,  I  could 
^ansport  it,  as  it  stood,  within  the  pur- 
▼iew  of  other  and  equally  appreciative 
eyes. 

Pew  parts  of  the  world  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  conchologist,  or  present 
better  facilities  for  the  study  of  his 
feyorite  science,  than  Mauritius,   *  *  ♦ 

Like  Ireland,  Mauritius  has  no  snakes. 
Whether  the  absence  of  these  reptiles 
here  is  due  to  the  same  cause — the  ban 
of  Bt.  Patrick,  or  of  some  other  saint — 
that  the  legend  ascribes  it  to  in  the  far 
larger  temperate  isle,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  decide.  It  is  certain  none  are  found 
here.  The  only  poisonous  reptiles  are 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  tarantulas,  all 


of  which  are  repulsive  and  venomous, 
but  all  small,  and  incapable  of  inflict- 
ing Beital  injuries.    ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Mauritius  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
the  habitat  of  the  Dodo,  a  bird  not 
known  to  have  existed  elsewhere,  and 
which  has  been  extinct  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  abounded  here,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  island  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  described  it  as  dull,  tame, 
and  easily  captured.  The  early  Dutch 
settlers  aJso  found  the  Dodos  very  nu- 
merous, and  left  verbal  descriptions  and 
painted  portraits  of  the  same.  It  was 
"larger  than  a  swan,  covered  vrith 
black  down,  with  curled  feathers  on  the 
rump,  and  similar  ones  in  place  of 
wings.  The  beak  was  large  and  curved, 
and  the  legs  scaly.  They  laid  but  one 
^g^y  of  the  size  of  a  half-penny  roll,  or 
of  that  of  a  pelican,  and  the  young 
ones  had  a  stone  in  the  gizzard.*'  A 
living  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  in 
London  about  1640,  and  was  described 
as  a  "great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger 
than  the  largest  turkey-cock,  and  so 
legged  and  footed,  but  stouter  and 
thicker,  and  of  a  more  erect  shape,  col- 
ored before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 
fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  deare 
color." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Dutch 
from  Mauritius,  nothing  is  heard  of  the 
Dodo  as  a  living  bird.  Its  extinction  is 
attributed  to  various  causes:  such  as 
the  great  numbers  slain  by  the  Dutch, 
the  ease  with  which  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Maroons,  and  especially  to  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  rats  which  then  in- 
fested the  island,  and  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Pied  Piper,  like  him  of 
Hamelin,  to  charm  them  into  the  sea, 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  by 
the  Dutch  is  traditionally  ascribed.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  bird,  like  the 
Newfoundland  auk  and  the  Malagash 
eplomis,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Until  recently,  very  few  remains  of 
the  Dodo  were  known  to  naturalists.  A 
foot  in  the  British  Museum,  a  head  and 
foot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  a  cra- 
nium at  Oopenhagen,  and  a  few  bones 
incrusted  with  stalagmite  at  Paris,  were 
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all  that  had  been  preseryed ;  and,  cnri- 
onslj  enough,  no  remains  of  it  were  to 
be  found  in  Mauiitios.  About  three 
years  ago,  howeyer,  there  was  fished  out 
from  the  bottom  of  a  swamp,  or  quag- 
mire, surrounded  by  steeply-sloping 
banks,  a  great  variety  of  animal  bones, 
amongst  which  were  three  nearly  com- 
plete sets  of  Dodo  bones.  Two  of  these 
sets  went  to  England,  where  one  of 
them  sold  for  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
third  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
for  Professor  Agassiz,  whose  delight  at 
receiving  it,  it  was  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  witness. 

The  Dodo  belonged  to  the  pigeon- 
family;  and  might,  were  the  legends 
related  of  its  savory  character  tnist- 
worthy,  if  its  existence  had  been  pre- 
served, have  proved  of  no  slight  value 
to  Mauritius,  as  well  as  to  other  tropical 
climes.  Perhaps  it  would  have  added 
one  more  to  the  list  of  dishes  tempting 
to  Epicurean  palates ;  and  that  at  our 
great  feasts,  for  which  so  many  turkeys 
bleed,  it  would  have  disputed  the  palm 
of  general  popularity. 

Mauritius  has  many  toothsome  vari- 
eties of  fish ;  and  one,  the  Oouramie^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  its  waters,  and  is 
much  esteemed.  This  island  is  also  the 
hdbitai  of  the  traehinuSj  called  by  the 
Creo!e3  "The  Laf."  A  live  specimen 
of  this  fish  I  never  saw ;  but  preserved 
specimens  justify  the  following  descrip- 
tion. "It  is  seldom  above  seven  or 
eight  inches  long;  and  its  shape  is  near- 
ly that  of  a  blunt  wedge.  Its  fins  are 
slightly  developed ;  and  its  small,  dull 
eyes  are  near  together  in  the  top  of  the 
head.  Its  very  large  mouth  is  cleft 
almost  vertically,  being  admirably  con- 
trived for  snapping  the  little  fishes 
which  swim  over  its  den.  Its  skin  is 
of  a  dull,  disagreeable  hue,  and  its 
whole  appearance  extremely  repulsive. 
It  has  a  strong  spine  in  the  dorsal  fin 
which  is  its  weapon ;  though  no  gland 
or  pore  seems  to  be  connected  with  it 
that  may  secrete  or  convey  poison." 

But  whether  it  have  such  gland  or 
not,  it  is  able  to  inflict  a  wound  which, 
though  small,  causes  the  intensest  suffer- 


ing. It  burrows  in  the  mud,  taking  * 
peculiar  hue  from  the  slime  in  whidi  it 
lies,  and  wounds  only  when  trodden 
upon.  But  woe  to  the  unhappy  bather 
or  fisherman  who  does  tread  upon  it  I 
If  he  escape  death  firom  tetanus,  let  him 
not  hope  to  escape  keen  and  protracted 
suffering.  "  A  soldier,  fi^og  along  the 
shore,  was  stung  by  a  laf  in  the  hollow 
of  his  foot.  He  was  instantly  seized 
with  faintness,  and  a  cold  sweat  bedew- 
ed his  body.  Assisted  to  the  hospital, 
cupping  and  alkalis  and  opiates  were 
resorted  to,  but  with  little  avail.  The 
poor  fellow  suffered  so  intensely  that 
four  men  were  required  to  hold  him  on 
his  bed ;  and  this  for  many  hours.  He 
remained  in  hospital  more  than  two 
months,  in  consequence  of  this  wound. 
For  some  days  the  pain  increased  as  the 
tide  rose;  and  the  same  unaccountable 
fact  has  been  mentioned  by  *many  per- 
sons who  have  obserred  the  effects  of 
this  sting.''  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  a  plant,  belonging  to  the 
lettuce  family  and  growing  along  the 
shore,  is  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
venom  of  this  wound — illustrating  once 
more  how  near  everywhere  in  nature 
the  antidote  is  found  to  the  bane. 

There  are  no  quadrupeds  peculiar  to 
Mauritius.  Rats  are  very  numerous  and 
very  mischievous;  thousands  of  them 
being  destroyed  on  some  estates  every 
year,  and  the  destruction  caused  by 
them  sometimes  amounting  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  sugar-crop.  The  hare, 
about  half  the  size  of  its  European  con- 
gener, the  rabbit,  and  the  deer,  are  also 
quite  abundant.  The  last-mentioned 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
affording,  during  the  season,  fine  sport 
for  the  huntsman. 

Of  the  quadrumana  there  are  three 
species  in  the  island—the  lemur,  the 
tenrec,  and  the  monkey.  The  last  is 
about  two  feet  long,  when  fully  grown, 
is  of  a  dingy  blue  color,  strongly  at- 
tached to  its  young,  and  gregarious  in 
its  habits.  If  disturbed  or  threatened, 
it  will  often  face  and  attack  its  disturb- 
er.   Of  its  exploits  many  curious  stories 
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are  told— eucb  as  its  turning  upon  the 
hunter  who  bad  penetrated  to  ita  re- 
flofts,  and  with  load  screams  and  me- 
aaciDg  gestnres  driving  him  fh>m  the 
woods;  or  as  leaping  firom  a  tree 
▼hither  it  had  been  driven,  upon  the 
largest  dog  of  a  pack,  almost  instan- 
taneously ripping  open  its  bowels,  and 
escaping  to  the  hills  before  the  other 
dogs  coald  seize  it ;  or  as  throwing  it- 
self upon  its  back  when  beset  by  wasps, 
Sttd  striking  down  with  its  fonr  hands 
erery  one  that  approached  it.  Its  flesh 
is  regarded  as  savory  by  the  Creoles ; 
and  a  fellow-countryman,  of  strong  di- 
gestive powers,  assured  me  that  he  had 
(bond  it  palatable.  The  fat  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  almost  sovereign  remedy 
for  iheumatism ;  while  the  skin  is  re- 
markably tough,  affording  excellent  ma- 
terial for  light  shoes  or  heavy  gloves. 

The  staple  production  of  Mauritius  is 
sogar.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only 
crop.  In  1868  the  yield  reached  the  enor- 
moos  figure  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  tons ;  and  sold  for  about  two 
miHions  of  pounds  sterling.  This  sugar 
is  produced,"^  on  a  well-managed  estate, 
at  a  prime  cost  of  about  ten  shillings 
per  hundred  pounds.  It  is  seldom  that 
it  does  not  sell  for  double  that  amount. 
But,  owing  to  bad  management,  extrava- 
gance, and  the  extortions  of  the  money- 
lenders, many  of  the  planters  are  per- 
petually in  hot  water,  estates  frequently 
changing  hands,  and  the  bankruptcy 
court  is  full  of  business. 

The  laborers  on  the  plantations  are 
almost  exclusively  Indian  coolies,  the 
descendants  of  the  former  slaves  taking, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  various  handicrafts. 
The  idea  of  finding  in  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  India  a  supply  of  labor  for  the 
colony  was  firftt  broached  soon  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  1884.  But  it 
was  not  till  about  1840  that  the  idea 
took  practical  shape ;  since  when,  with 
some  fluctuations,  immigration  has  gone 
ste&dUy  forward,  usually  supplying,  and 
sometimes  oversupplying,  the  demand 
for  labor.  At  present  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  coolies 
on  the  island,  of  whom  about  eighty  thou- 


sand are  employed  on  the  plantations, 
and  the  remainder  serve  as  porters, 
domestics,  &c.,  or  pick  up  a  precarioos 
subsistence  by  petty  pilfering.  The 
cost  of  importing  these  coolies  averages 
about  four  pounds  each.  The  transpor- 
tation is  under  governmental  turveil- 
lanee^  and  with  due  regard  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  immigrants.  The 
scale  of  wages  is  also  arranged  by  the 
Government,  and  is,  for  every  able- 
bodied  man,  ten  shillings  per  month  the 
first  year,  eleven  shillings  per  month  the 
second  year,  and  so  on,  increasing  one 
shilling  per  month  eaoh  year  of  the  five 
years'  engagement.  The  planter  also 
furnishes  the  coolies'  rations,  which 
consist  mainly  of  rice,  and  which  or- 
dinarily cost  fh>m  eight  to  ten  shiUinga 
per  month.  Labor  consequently,  as  be- 
fore observed,  is  very  cheap.  Were  it 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate 
successfully  its  fertile  but  rugged  soil, 
where  the  chief  agricultural  implements 
are  the  crowbar,  the  pickaxe,  the  grab- 
bing iron,  and  the  laborers'  hands. 

As  nearly  all  the  supplies  of  Mauritius 
are  drawn  fh)m  abroad,  and  as  it  con- 
sumes annually  about  seventy^ve  thou- 
sand tons  of  rice  alone,  it  is  evident  that 
the  commerce  of  the  island  must  be  very 
considerable.  Ordinarily,  between  sevCQ 
and  eight  hundred  vessels  enter  the  port 
every  year.  In  1861  seventy-two  Ameri- 
can vessels  entered  at  the  Consulate. 
There  is  very  little  direct  trade,  how- 
ever, between  Mauritius  and  the  United 
States.  The  island  is  of  more  interest 
to  our  mercantile  commtinity  as  a  re- 
cruiting-place for  whalers,  and  a  reftige 
for  vessels  in  distress.  The  perils  of 
navigation  in  the  Indian  seas  are  well 
known.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  storms  more  sudden  or  more 
ftuious;  and  firom  Singapore  to  Bio, 
Port  Louis  is  the  harbor  that  a  crippled 
ship  can  most  easily  make,  and  in  which 
repairs  can  be  best  effected.  During  the 
latter  half  of  1888,  when  our  commerce 
had  greatly  suffered  from  rebel  cruisers, 
there  were  eleven  American  vessels  at  • 
this  port  in  distress ;  some  of  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  island,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  more. 
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It  was  daring  the  government  of  tliat 
WiBe  and  able  adminbtrator,  Mab4  de  la 
Bourdonnais,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that  a  yoang  officer,  then  mi- 
known  to  fame,  but  whom  the  world 
has  since  delighted  to  honor,  Bemardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  yisited  the  island,  contem- 
plated its  scenery,  observed  its  rustic 
society,  and  afterward  celebrated  both 
in  that  charming  prose-poem,  Paul  et 
Virginia — a  poem  translated  into  many 
languages,  but  to  whose  delicate  flavor 
no  translation  can  do  justice.  It  is 
through  this  little  book  that  most  peo- 
ple have  derived  such  knowledge  as 
they  have  of  lU  da  France.  And  though 
St.  Pierre  had  quite  another  purpose  in 
writing  the  story  than  describing  the 
scenery  and  people  of  Mauritius,  yet 
aged  persons  have  assured  me  that, 
while  his  picture  is  sometimes  topo- 
graphically incorrect,  it  is  in  other  re- 
spects wonderfully  faithful  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  their  earliest  remem- 
brance. There  are  now  shown  near  the 
village  of  Pamplemousses,  whose  church 
the  fond  mothers  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
with  their  tender  ofl&pring  were  said  to 
frequent,  the  monuments  of  these  luck- 
less lovers ;  but,  alas  I  they  commemo- 
rate only  fictitious  personages.  "When, 
or  by  whom,  they  were  first  erected,  is 
uncertain ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  ten- 
der-hearted pilgrims  who  resort  to  them 
to  bewail  the  woes  of  so  unfortunate  a 
love,  batter  down  and  carry  away  in 
small  fragments  these  pillars  every  few 
years ;  when  they  are  rebuilt  by  a  pious 
publican  living  near,  and  who  thereby 
sells  cakes  and  ale.  The  only  fact  in 
the  story  is  the  wreck  of  the  ship  St. 
Cferan^  which  occurred  about  the  time 
and  place  mentioned,  and  by  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  perished. 

Another,  scarcely  less  romantic,  and 
tar  more  authentic,  incident  of  the  i>e- 
riod  may  well  find  notice  here.  The 
demand  for  labor  bdng  urgent,  slaves 
were  sought  in  Madagascar,  notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  the  Dutch. 
Even  La  Bourdonnais  encoiiraged  their 
importation.  But  owing  to  the  cunning 
and  power  of  the  Malagash  chieftains, 
it  was  necessary  to  send   with  every 


slaver  a  considerable  force  to  protect 
the  vessel  and  crew,  both  while  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  return  passage.  On 
one  occasion,  a  certain  Qrenville  de 
Forval  went  on  an  expedition  of  this 
sort.  Reaching  Madagascar,  and  re- 
ceiving from  one  of  the  petty  princes 
many*  assurances  of  friendship,  he  dis- 
embarked his  few  troops  and  went  him- 
self to  sleep  in  one  of  the  chiefs  houses. 
In  the  night  he  was  waked  by  a  young 
and  elegantly  formed  woman,  who  tim- 
idly announced  herself  as  the  daughter 
of  his  host.  She  revealed  to  him  a  plot 
of  her  father's  to  massacre  De  Forval 
and  all  his  company;  adding  that  so 
toider  were  the  sentiments  with  which 
he  had  inspired  her  that  she  could  not 
see  him  sacrificed,  but  desired  to  follow 
him  through  life,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  plan  was,  that  De  Forval 
and  his  party  should  be  surrounded  and 
slain  the  next  day  at  a  formal  meeting 
to  which  her  father  would  come  with  a 
numerous  retinue.  The  signal  for  the 
assault  was  to  be  the  breaking  of  a 
stick  by  the  King ;  though,  if  circum- 
stances should  not  favor  the  plot,  the 
King  was  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  air. 

De  Forval  assured  the  young  princeas 
that,  were  her  story  true,  she  might  rely 
on  him.  Providing  for  her  safety,  and 
determining  on  hb  own  line  of  conduct^ 
he  waited  the  next  day's  gathering. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  prince  ar- 
rived with  a  powerful  escort;  and,  at 
what  seemed  a  favorable  moment,  broke 
the  stick.  Instantly,  with  drawn  swozd 
in  one  hand  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the 
other,  De  Forval  rushed  toward  him, 
and  so  frightened  the  chief  that  he  im- 
mediately threw  up  his  hat  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  De  Forval  kept  fidth  with  the 
tawny  princess.  He  tookJier  to  Mauri- 
tius, and  made  her  the  mistress  of  his 
household.  Nor  had  he  reason  to  regret 
it,  as  she  afterward  gave  him  almost 
equally  striking  proo&  of  her  afiect^on. 
For,  on  learning  of  her  Other's  death, 
she,  with  De  Forval's  consent,  set  sail 
for  Madagascar,  whence  no  one  expect- 
ed her  return.  What  was  De  Forval's 
astonishment    then,  when,  some  time 
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after,  she  arriTed  in  Hauritiiis  with  two 
hundred  slaves,  whose  services  she  ten- 
dered him,  haying  forever  renounced 
her  undisputed  claim  to  the  barbaric 
throne  of  her  ancestors.  Thus,  the  ro- 
mance of  Pocahontas,  whose  love  saved 
the  life  of  the  adventurous  explorer  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  celebrated  in  story,  song, 
and  paintiiig,  is  not  without  its  counter- 
part in  the  Eastern  World,  and  is  equally 
worthy  of  fame  and  admiration.  Wheth- 
er any  of  the  aristocratic  families  of  the 
island  trace  their  descent  from  the  Mal- 
agash  princess,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as 
sonae  Virginian  families  are  of  their  al- 
leged descent  from  Pocahontas,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Certainly  they  have  as 
good  reason. 

The  political  condition  of  Mauritius 
presents  a  few  features  of  interest,  and 
especially  as  illustrative  of  the  method 
in  which  Great  Britain  still  deals  with 
those  of  her  colonies  which  are  too 
weak  to  assert  their  own  rights.  This 
is  a  Givwn  colony,  receiving  the  law 
directly  from  Downing-street,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  voice  in  its  own  govern- 
ment than  the  poor  one  of  ratifying  the 
decrees  of  the  Right  Honorable  Gentle- 
man, or  the  Noble  Lord  who  may,  for 
the  nonce,  be  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nies. Tme,  Mauritius  has  a  Legislative 
Oooncil,  consisting  of  eight  official  and 
eJcven  unofficial  members ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  being  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, are  nominated  by  the  Governor; 
and,  having  no  power  to  initiate  any 
measure  in  the  Council,  are  about  as 
capab!e  of  any  practical  good  as  the 
flffli  wheel  of  a  coach.  The  legislation 
of  the  Council  is  completely  at  the 
mcpcy  of  the  Governor.  The  colony  is 
not  even  at  liberty  to  contract  for  its 
own  mail-service ;  though  it  is  compel- 
led to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  it  A 
lew  years  since,  the  Home  Government 
desired  from  the  colony  a  larger  contri-. 
bntion  to  the  military  expenditure;  and 
it  transmitted  an  order  to  the  Governor 
to  that  effect.  True,  the  colony  was  then 
paying  the  handsome  sum  of  £82,000  per 
annum  for  that  purpose.  True,  also,  the 
colony  had  no  need  of  half  the  military 


force  quartered  in  the  island.  And  if 
the  Imperial  (Government  desired  to 
make  the  island  a  military  d6p6t, 
whence  troops  could  be  despatched  to 
any  of  its  Oriental  dependencies,  it  were 
only  just  that  itself  should  bear  the 
burden.  But  when  the  Governor,  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  laid  before  the  Council 
the  demand  for  this  increased  military 
contribution,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
reflection;  but  an  immediate  and  an 
assenting  vote  required.  The  official 
members,  therefore,  had  no  altematiYe ; 
and  the  inofficial  ones  none  but  silence. 

That,  in  her  larger  and  more  powerftil 
colonies.  Great  Britain  would  not  at- 
tempt fio  arbitrary  a  procedure,  is  quite 
certain.  Did  she  do  so,  she  would 
probably  receive  another  lesson  concern- 
ing taxation  without  representation,  not 
unlike  what  she  received  ninety  years 
ago ;  but  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
not  now  quite  so  fresh  as  it  should  be. 
How  like,  in  this  respect,  is  England's 
colonial  policy  to  her  foreign  one — sub- 
servient to  the  strong,  arrogant  and 
bullying  toward  the  weak. 

That  in  some  respects  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Mauritius  is  fairly  libe- 
ral, is  very  true.  Every  despotism  has 
its  redeeming  features,  though  it  is 
despotism  still.  The  French  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  often  and  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  political  freedom. 
Amongst  the  English  there  are  few  who 
are  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  whose  quiescence  in 
the  9t(Uua  quo  is  not  thereby  secured. 

Remembering  the  class  from  which 
nine  tenths  of  those  holding  official 
position  under  the  British  Government 
are  appointed,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  sympathy  of 
English  society  in  Mauritius  was  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  the  rebels  in  our 
recent  struggle.  Evidences  of  this, 
some  of  them  ludicrous,  some  annoying, 
and  many  contemptible,  it  was  my  lot 
to  encounter.  In  anticipation  of  a  visit 
tcoxn.  the  Alabama,  I  waited  upon  the 
largest  coal-dealing  house  in  the  island 
— ^a  house  which  had  formerly  done  a 
very  profitable  American  business — and 
besought  it,  on  a  variety  of  grounds, 
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not  to  supply  the  said  rover,  Bhoold  ihe 
enter  the  port,  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing her  piratical  career ;  but  I  was 
somewhat  curtly  told,  *'  The  house  had 
coals  for  whomsoever  had  money."  A 
few  days  later,  the  steamer  Vand^Hnlt 
came  into  the  harbor,  and  before  I  had 
had  any  communication  with  the  ship, 
I  received  a  polite  note  from  the  afore- 
said firm,  saying  that  it  had  excellent 
coals  for  sale,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
with  which  it  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
ply the  Vand^iU,  In  thanking  the 
house  for  its  favor,  I  was  able  to  say 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  vnth 
other  parties  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  its  very  kind  proposaL 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  bark 
J3ea  Bride  in  Table  Bay,  which  vessel 
Captain  Semmes  succeeded  in  selling  to 
some  British  subjects,  a  letter  appeared 
in  the  Commercial  Gaeette  of  Port  Louis, 
reporting  that  Messrs.  Saxon,  Anderson, 
&  Co.,  of  Capetown,  were  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  the  said  Sea 
Bride,  The  next  day,  the  same  journal 
contained  a  note  from  Mr.  Serendat,  a 
merchant  of  Port  Louis,  and  the  Portu- 
guese Consul,  saying  that  be  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  Capetown  firm, 
and  that  he  could  safely  deny  that  it 
had,  or  would  have,  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  attempt  to  appropriate  uncon- 
denmed  c^>tuied  property.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  cargo  of  the  Sea  Bride^ 
after  various  wanderings  and  transship- 
ments, arrived  at  Mauritius,  where,  all 
efforts  to  reclaim  it  for  the  lawful  own- 
ers being  unsuccessful,  this  Mr.  Serendat, 
forgetting  his  horror  of  piracy,  accepted 
the  consignment  of  the  same  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  town, — so  great  a  differ- 
ence does  a  fat  conunission  make. 

It  was  also  a  not  unfreqoent  remark 
of  British  officers,  that  we  could  not, 
that  it  was  undesirable  we  should,  sup- 
press the  great  rebellion.  "Ton  are 
getting  too  large,  and  too  strong,'*  said 
they.  **  There  is  room  for  a  half-dozen 
nations  in  your  inmiense  territory.  If 
you  go  on  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
devdoping  your  resources  for  a  genera- 
tion longer,  no  power  on  earth  can  cope 
with  you.    You  will  bowl  us  all  down, 


like  a  set  of  tenpins,'* — a  frank  conliBs- 
sion  of  a  feeling  far  more  prevalent  and 
powerful  than  was  often  willingly  ad- 
mitted. In  fact,  but  one  person  in  an 
infiuential  position  in  the  colony,  and 
but  two  or  three  more  in  any  sphere, 
expressed  to  me  any  sympathy  with  our 
Government,  or  any  hope  of  our  success 
in  preserving  the  national  integrity. 
That  one,  Lieutenant-General  Johnstone, 
commanding  the  garrison  of  the  island, 
was  kind  enough  to  say  frequently  that 
from  our  conversations  and  correspon- 
dence he  had  derived  much  valuable  in- 
formation, enabling  him  to  understand 
that,  whatever  the  pretences  on  either 
hand,  the  real  struggle  was  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery,  and  enlisting  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  oi 
our  Oovemment 

To  do  justice  to  the  social  condition 
of  Mauritius  would  require  a  very 
graphic  pen.  To  attain  a  proximate 
idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  recall  the  conglomerate  char- 
acter of  the  population.  Nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  are  Indiana,  nine 
tenths  of  whom  are  in  a  most  lamenta- 
bly degraded  state.  Docile  and  obedi- 
ent as  servants,  so  long  as  they  are 
under  strict  $urveiUa7iee,  they  are  sadly 
untrustworthy  the  moment  they  are  out 
of  sight  They  are  also  greatly  addict- 
ed to  pilfering,  compelling  every  mova- 
ble thing  that  can  tempt  their  cupidity 
to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Sent  to 
the  hauUque^  or  bazaar,  to  miJce  ever  so 
elight  a  purchase,  they  calculate  on  their 
little  conmiission  as  much  as  on  buying 
the  article  sent  for.  A  cook,  doing  a 
family's  marketing,  would  be  deemed 
very  stupid  who  did  not  make  encngfa 
for  his  own  support  out  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  his  chaige.  Fortunate  he, 
whose  servants,  content  with  robbing 
him  themselves,  protect  him  from  the 
depredations  of  others.  To  trust  them, 
even  after  long  service  and  many  trials, 
is,  not  unfrequently,  to  wake  up  some 
fine  moniing  and  find  one's  house  plun- 
dered, and  eveiy  valuable  portable 
gone. 

A  far  greater  hindarance  to  their  im- 
provement  than  this  indifference  to  the 
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kw  of  vmtm  and  twum^  is  the  terrible 
re^oD  of  the  aexes.  Of  chastity  they 
hardly  seem  to  hare  a  conception,  and 
to  the  e£^9ct8  of  vice  are  deplorably  in- 
i^ble.  Like  all  barbarous  and  Ucen- 
tions  peoples,  they  are  gret^ly  prone  to 
jealousy;  and  the  crimes  amongst  them 
oflfioer  originate  in  this  passion  than 
any  other.  And  as  the  women  are  much 
fewer  than  the  men,  and  concubinage  is 
Qoiyersal,  proYOcatiyes  to  jealousy  are 
pomeroos,  and  crimes  frequent.  Kor  do 
the  most  siunmary  and  fearful  punish- 
ments exert  a  strongly  deterrent  influ- 
ence. Executions  are  frequent,  some- 
times two  or  three  persons  suffering  this 
extreme  penalty  together ;  but  the  mob 
which  gathers  to  witness  them,  like  all 
similar  mobs,  is  composed  of  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  island,  and  is  slightly  im- 
presaed  by  the  untimely  and  ignomin- 
ioQs  fate  of  the  criminals. 

In  their  personal  habits  they  are  very 
lepulsive;  and,  owing  to  their  great 
consomptioa  of  ghee,  are  usually  satu- 
nted  with  an  odor  to  which  that  of  a 
Congo  negro  is  delicious.  The  whole 
wardrobe  of  many  an  adult  is  a  strip  of 
cotton  cloth;  while  children,  below 
tea  or  a  dozen  years,  usually  run  about 
entirely  naked.  In  their  huts,  often  the 
sole  articles  of  furniture  are  a  mat  and 
a  copper  kettle  or  two ;  while  those 
who  hare  been  domestics  in  European 
dailies  for  years,  never  condescend  to 
the  use  6f  knife,  or  fork,  or  spoon,  in  eat- 
ing. Tet,  like  all  barbarians,  they  have 
a  great  fondness  for  tinsel  and  display, 
and  not  un  frequently  deck  themselres 
out  with  ornaments  of  considerable 
Talue.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  holidays 
to  meet  in  the  streets  Indian  belles  hay- 
ing a  ring  on  eyery  toe,  anklets  on  each 
leg,  rings  on  erery  finger,  three  or  four 
hficelets  on  each  arm,  as  many  rings  in 
each  ear,  a  ring  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  nose,  a  pinchbeck  ban- 
dolette  about  the  hair,  and,  what  is 
most  prized  of  all,  a  necklace  of  sover- 
eigns uround  the  neck.  These,  with  a 
light  mnalin  skirt,  or  a  white  lamba, 
with  a  closely-fitting  waistcoat  and  a 
gaudy  red  shawl,  make  up  the  toilette 
«f  the  fashionable  young  Indian  woman 


as  I  saw  her.  Like  her  sbters  of  a  fair- 
er hue  and  a  highw  civilization,  how- 
ever, she  does  not  disdain  the  use  of 
cosmetics ;  though  hers  are  mainly  lim- 
ited to  cocoanut  oil  and  red  lead.  Very 
soon  after  birth,  the  ear  of  every  Indian 
girl  is  punctured,  and  a  small  roll  of 
elastic  bark  inserted,  which  gradually 
presses  the  hole  open  more  and  more, 
until  at  length  a  thread  of  skin  and 
miiscle  hangs  four  or  five  inches  below 
the  ear,  presenting  an  appearance  beau- 
tiful to  Indian  eyes  as  tiny  feet  to  a 
Chinaman^s. 

StUJ,  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
improved  since  their  immigration  to 
Mauritius.  It  is  constantly  improving. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  whether  looking 
forward  to  a  return  to  their  native  land 
or  not,  are  accumulating  a  little  money. 
Many  of  them  manifest  great  shrewd- 
ness in  business  transactions.  A  large 
portion  of  their  children  are  gathered 
into  the  government  schools,  where 
t^ey  are  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  but  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  for  a  great  while. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  schools, 
of  missionary  efforts,  and  of  benevolent 
planters— some  of  whom  take  a  truly 
Christian  interest  in  their  people— light 
is  slowly  penetrating  the  dense  dark- 
ness in  which  these  poor  wretches  live. 

The  second  class  of  the  population  as 
regards  numbers  are  the  Creoles,  consist- 
ing of  the  former  slaves  and  their  de- 
scendants, of  every  variety  of  shade. 
Though  some  of  these  have  exhibited 
good  business  capacities,  and  attained 
respectable  positions  in  various  profes- 
sions, and  though  all  are  improving,  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Few  of  them  work  on  the  plan- 
tations. Many  of  them  practise  various 
handicrafts  in  a  small  way,  though  few 
have  much  skill  in  them.  Skilled 
workmen,  in  fact,  are  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  colony.  Until  recently, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  missionary 
effort  wholly  incompetent  to  grapple 
with  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  and 
vice  Which  confrx>nted  it,  little  was  done 
for  the  improvement  of  this  class.  Late- 
ly, however,  government  schools  have 
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been  established  all  oyer  the  island,  and 
are  doing  great  good.  These,  if  not 
absolutely  free,  are  nearly  so,  requiring 
but  a  shilling  per  month  tuition,  and 
not  even  that  if  the  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  it.  They  are  organized  on  a 
broad,  uosectarian  basis,  and  are  super- 
intended by  a  most  deroted  friend  of 
popular  education,  and  a  most  thorough 
Christian  gentlemaD,  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  sets  before  himself 
the  highest  standards,  yet  wisely  em- 
ploys the  most  simple  and  conciliatory 
means.  In  spirit  wholly,  in  letter  to  a 
great  degree,  he  is  a  disciple  of  Horace 
Mann,  of  whose  character  and  work  he 
is  an  ardent  admirer.  He  has  now 
under  his  direction  nearly  one  hundred 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  partially 
by  Goyemment,  and  attended  by  about 
fiye  thousand  pupils.  The  influence  of 
these  schools  on  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  young  Creoles  and  Indians  is 
already  perceptible ;  while,  as  yet,  their 
good  work  of  amelioration  is  scarcely 
begun. 

So  long  as  the  island  remained  under 
French  domination,  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  tolerated  was  Catholicism. 
With  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the 
English,  a  foothold  was  secured  for  the 
Anglican  establishment.  It  was  long, 
howeyer,  before  this  establishment  wield- 
ed any  considerable  influence ;  a  couple 
of  chaplains  representing  it  for  more 
than  a  generation.  In  1854,  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Vincent  Ryan  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies.  He 
is  assisted  by  eight  or  nine  clergymen 
in  Mauritius,  besides  one  at  the  Seychel- 
les, and  has  under  his  superyision  three 
or  four  Anglican  missionaries  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  Catholic  church  has  now 
about  twenty-fiye  priests  in  the  island ; 
while  the  Scottish  kirk  has  a  chapel,  as 
haye  also  the  Independents.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  latter  were  laid  directly 
after  the  act  of  emancipation;  and  it 
has  eyer  been  mainly  supported  by  the 
freedmen  and  their  descendants. 

Of  the  real  religious  condition  of 
the  people  of  Mauritius,  it  is  difficult 
to  giyc    a  yery    satisfactory  account 


Amongst  the  Indians  there  is  a  yast 
amount  of  heatheniitoi  and  fetichiBm  of 
the  grossest  kind;  as  well  as  a  great 
amount  of  unbdief  and  skepticism. 
Still,  some  of  them  are  not  insensible  to 
the  simpler  Christian  principles  and  in- 
fluences. That  they  haye  yery  crude 
ideas  of  what  these  principles  are,  and 
of  what  they  require,  is  not  only  sup- 
posable  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
eyident  from  the  reply  of  one  who,  when 
asked  why  he,  who  a  little  time  before 
had  been  prominent  in  the  Tamsee  fes- 
tiyities,  was  now  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession,  answered,  '^  C^eti  la  mSms 
ckose^^ — ^it  is  the  same  th^ng :  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  fSte  is  all  one. 
Others,  of  course,  haye  worthier  ideas 
of  Christianity,  and  manifest  a  willing- 
ness to  receiye  what  they  can  compre- 
hend of  it ;  accepting  gladly,  when  able 
to  read  it^a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  their  language,  and  listening  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  the  same 
from  the  Scripture-readers  employed  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Those 
who  know  best  the  condition  of  this 
class  of  the  population,  haye  strong 
faith  in  their  conyersion  to  Christianity. 
Not  only  is  one  church  in  the  town 
almost  exclusiyely  deyoted  to  seryioea 
in  their  different  dialects;  but  at  the 
consecration  of  another,  while  I  was  in 
the  island,  no  less  than  fiye  diflerent 
languages  were  employed,  and  two 
more  would  haye  been,  had  there  been 
dergymen  present  competent  to  use 
them;  thus  suggesting  almost  the  ne> 
oessity  of  the  repetition  of  the  pente- 
costal  miracle,  that  eyery  man  might 
haye  the  Gospel  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  great  majority  of  the  French  and 
Creole  portions  of  the  population  are 
nominally  connected  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  priests  complain,  how- 
eyer, that  they  are  lodng  their  hold 
upon  the  men.  They  afiect  to  see,  in  the 
system  of  general  education  now  in 
force,  yery  injurious  influences.  It  is  a 
godless  sff8tem^^]ike  our  American  com- 
mon schools — certainly  non-Catholic; 
The  boys  brought  up  in  the  goyem- 
ment  schools  and  the  Hoyal  College^ 
the  chief  literary  institution  of  the  isl- 
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aiKi— not  only  part  with  their  faith  in 
many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Ohurchi 
but  learn  to  langh  at  not  a  few  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  priesthood;  while 
the  girls,  educated  at  home,  or  in  pri- 
Tate  seminaries  onder  ecclesiastical 
sway,  as  a  role  still  continue  faithful 
adherents  of  Catholicism.  These  com- 
plaints are,  doubtless,  correct  in  the 
main;  for  the  great  body  of  French 
mm  in  Biauritios  have  very  little  faith 
in  any  thing  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
senses.  Of  the  incozrectness  of  many 
of  the  dogmas  and  the  groundlessness 
of  man^  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
Bonuflh  Church,  they  are  fully  con- 
▼inced.  They  are  restive  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  oyer  their 
Minifies,  and  endeavor  to  check  and 
thwart  it  as  much  as  possible.    They 


seldom,  or  never,  go  to  confession  them- 
sebres;  and  they  are  exasperated  that 
BO  many  secrets  are  wormed  out  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  means  of  it — 
secrets  which  often  enable  their  possess- 
ors to  wield  a  tremendous  power.  They 
are  in  that  mental  condition  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  in  America,  when  old 
ties  are  sundered  and  old  beliefs  are 
dissipated ;  but  when  the  niind  has  not 
yet  risen  to  broader  conceptions,  and 
the  heart  has  not  formed  more  natural 
and  healthy  relations.  That  in  time 
they  will  learn  that  superstition  and 
religion  are  not  identical,  and  that 
trust  in  God  and  inmiortality,  in  duty 
and  love,  is  no  derogation  from  the 
honor  and  glory  of  manhood,  but  its 
exaltation  and  perfection,  there  can  be 
littie  doubt 


A  FRENCH  SOLDIER  AT  INKERMANN. 


Thb  trumpet,  resounding  through  the 
whole  camp,  awoke  us  as  usual  It  was 
the  day  destined  to  become  celebrated 
as  that  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 
My  comraded  had  begun  to  murmur 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  show 
their  courage.  They  littie  knew  how 
tenibly  it  was  to  be  tested.  The  weath- 
er was  not  of  a  kind  to  ndse  our  spirits, 
i.  heavy,  dark  sky  of  lead  bent  over  us, 
sQch  as  I  have  never  seen  except  in  the 
Crimea.  Our  tents,  grouped  Amid  arid 
Mils,  8o  long  exposed  to  tempests,  had 
caught  the  gloomy  color  of  tiie  cloudB 
and  looked  as  gray  as  the  smoke  which 
lose  from  the  points  where  the  cooks 
were  preparing  our  morning  r^Mist 
After  breakfast  we  were  to  commence 
OUT  daily  labor  of  building  batteries. 
Onr  heavy  work  was  not  made  more 
agreeable  by  a  steady  rain  and  a  biting 
wind.  It  was  a  prosaic  drama ;  but  not 
desdned  to  last  long. 

Soddenly  the  news  flew  like  wildfire ; 
the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  us 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  of  Inker- 
maon.  Tea  ought  to  have  seen  how  we 
roahed  to  our  tents.    My  fkiend  Robin, 
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in  his  ardor,  ran  against  me  so  that  I    * 
fell  at  ftiU  length,  and  the  blood  flowed 
from  my  nose.    On  rising,  my  sergeant 
cried: 

''  What  is  this  ?  Blood  before  the 
battie  f  Keep  it,  my  friend,  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  You  will  want  it  on  the 
field.  It  will  be  there  worth  its  weight 
in  gold." 

He  was  right ;  and  with  a  vow  that  I 
would  sell  it  dearly,  I  fairly  leaped  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  actually  go- 
ing into  battle. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  roll  of  the  druuL  Our 
officers  made  short  addresses,  exhorted 
us  to  rouse  all  our  .courage  and  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  French- 
men. 

We  waited  with  impatience  the  order 
to  march.  Each  second  appeared  an 
hour.  The  general  agitation  had  filled 
us  with  excitement,  and  we  panted  for 
the  moment  of  action.  At  length  the 
rheiUe  !  The  masses  began  to  step  for- 
ward. It  was  a  sublime  moment,  as  we 
felt  ourselves  advancing.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  so  many  soldiers  together. 
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The  sight  of  these  majestic  columns, 
moying  forward  -with  a  proad  step,  and 
their  resomiding,  heavy,  measured 
tramp,  inspired  me  with  strange  ardor. 
It  is  not  possible  to  express  mj  delight 
at  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
battle,  and  to  share  the  glory  that 
would  follow.  Presently,  I  conld  dis- 
tingoish  nothing  in  the  distance  but  the 
innumerable  shakos,  high  fwr  caps,  and 
muskets  of  my  comrades,  who  marched 
toward  a  plain,  whence  our  cavalry  was 
moving,  in  order  to  take  position  on 
our  left.  I  quite  lost  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish. I  did  not  even  know  whether 
they  were  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
Wherever  I  looked  I  saw  only  blue 
coats  and  red  trowsers.  The  power  of 
our  beautiful  France  had  never  present* 
ed  itself  in  this  form  to  my  eye.  My 
pride  rose  higher  than  ever  at  the  idea 
of  being  one  of  her  children.  For  some 
time  wo  marched  steadily  forward.  I 
eould  see,  now  and  then,  divisions  of 
Russian  cavalry  before  us  in  the  dis- 
tance, attacking  our  a^fant-poste,  who 
received  them  with  rolls  of  musketry 
which  resounded  through  all  the  valley. 
Heavy  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  fill  the 
space  which  separated  us  from  the  ene- 
my. The  nearer  we  approached  the  fire, 
the  more  we  thrilled  with  impatience. 

Suddenly  I  was  seized  with  horror  at 
the  thought  of  killing  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. An  irrepressible  shudder  passed 
through  my  heart.  The  rattling  volleys, 
orashing  around  me,  presented  the 
fdghtftd  image  of  a  battle-field.  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  this  emotion, 
which  enfeebled  my  courage.  I  strug- 
gled with  it.  I  prayed  with  fervor  for 
what  I  required,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
soldier.  I  triumphed.*  The  idea  of 
shame  and  of  dishonor  restored  to  me 
all  my  energy. 

At  this  moment  the  word  "  Halt  I " 
arrested  us  after  a  march  of  half  an 
hour.  General  Canrobert  passed  direct- 
ly before  us,  his  splendid  brown  horse 
prancing  and  champing  his  bit  After 
having  passed  and  repassed  several 
times  before  our  line,  the  horse  reared 
and  rose  upon  his  hind  legs,  as  if  about 
to  throw  a  sommerset  backward.    The 


chapeau  of  the  General  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to 
pick  it  up,  and  stroked  with  my  hand 
the  beautiftQ  tri-colored  plume. 

The  (General  smiled  at  my  action  and 
said  to  me :  ^  If  thou  art  brave,  thou 
wilt  one  day  merit  both  plume  and 
epaulette,  and  I  will  present  them  to 
thee." 

I  bowed  respectftdly  in  token  of  grati- 
tude, and  cast  a  glance  of  triumph  at 
my  comrades.  From  that  moment,  I 
tiiought  only  of  plumes  and  epaulettra 
88  rewards  of  my  courage,  and  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  my  fault  if  I  di^ 
not  gain  them. 

We  had  taken  our  position  upon  a 
wide  plain.  I  stood  with  my  comrades 
in  the  fh>nt  line.  It  was  our  gloiry  to 
commence  the  battle.  We  were  to  dis- 
play the  first  courage.  We  were  to 
grasp  the  wreath  of  victory:  But  there 
we  stood,  with  our  musket-breeches  on 
the  ground,  like  soldiers  of  lead,  doing 
nothing.  This  moment  was  insupporta- 
ble. I  cursed  the  tedious  preliminaries. 
I  sighed  at  being  unable  to  advance  a 
step.  Robin  pulled  me  by  the  ear. 
''How  long  are  we  going  to  remain 
planted  here?"  He  swore  like  a  dra- 
goon at  the  General-in-Ohief.  As  fm 
me,  I  thought  of  the  plumes  and  epau- 
lettes and  remained  silentw 

Suddenly  a  crash  shook  the  eardi.  A 
heavy  cannonade  terminated  his  male- 
diction. Billows  of  white  smoke  rolled 
over  us  like  an  ocean.  I  heard  the  in- 
spiring cries  of  the  officers,  "  Fire ! "  I 
fired.  Everywhere  the  volleys  rolled 
around  me.  Presently,  before  us  blazed 
a  sheet  of  fire.  I  felt  the  heavy  shock 
which  thinned  our  ranks.  I  ran  for> 
ward  with  our  regiment.  We  were  or- 
dered to  kneel.  The  volley  from  the 
enemy  was  accompanied  by  savage  cries, 
dirieks,  and  shouts.  Thick  smoke  near- 
ly sufibcated  me.  I  burned.  At  length 
I  saw  Russian  unifOTms.  L^s  with 
huge  boots  appeared,  and  through  the 
smoke-clouds  we  advuiced  still  farther. 
Shrieks,  shouts,  groans,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  mingled  together.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  fUrioos 
monster,  who  plunged  his  bayonet  into 
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the  body  of  my  adjoining  comrade.  I 
saw  my  coantryman  fall  in  the  agonies 
of  deaUi.  I  ^rang  upon  the  tig^  with 
my  drawn  sabie  and  cleft  his  sktdl 
through.  A  shndder  thrilled  my  whole 
finme,  on  seeing  his  head  fall  back  in 
death.  We  closed  our  ranks.  A  new 
cannonade  of  the  enemy  killed  our 
officer  and  carried  away  my  shako.  At 
the  aame  moment  the  wind  wafted  away 
the  clonds  of  smoke  and  revealed  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  giant  forms  and  sar- 
age  &ceB  with  gnashing  teeth  and  flam- 
ing eyes.    We  rushed  i^)on  them. 

At  this  moment  I  felt  an  inunense 
shock.  It  threw  me  off  my  legs  and 
precipitated  me  headlong  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dying,  which  rolled  on 
the  ground.  The  frightful  crash  and 
roar  of  the  battle  resounded  in  my  ears. 
I  raised  my  arms  to  continue  the  fight. 
But  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
mnaket  beat  them  down.  Another  blow 
fltrackmy  head.  I  became  insensible. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  so. 
On  awakening^  a  trembling,  jerking 
moYement  shook  all  my  limbs.  I  tried 
to  open  my  eyes.  My  eyelids  seemed  of 
lead.  I  would  not  waste  time  in  en- 
dearoring  to  open  them.  I  thought  I 
aaw  ti)e  Russians  swarming  around  me. 
I  stroTe  to  continue  the  battle.  My 
hands  were  empty.  I  had  neither  mus- 
ket nor  sabre.  I  struck  around  me  with 
ay  clenched  fists.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
dream.  The  noise  had  ceased.  I  heard 
now  only  groans.  A  dreadful  idea  then 
flashed  upon  me.  I  had  been  left  on  the 
battle-field  with  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
aod  the  dead.  But  then  I  was  con- 
KioQs  of  a  moTcment  forward,  as  if  in 
tome  kind  of  carriage.  That  puzded 
me. 

At  length  I  succeeded  in  opening  my 
eyes.  I  found  myself  upon  an  ambu- 
lance-cart, with  many  of  my  comrades, 
•a  pale  and  coTered  with  bloodL  Then 
ft  new  and  more  horrible  idea  etrntk 
ttc.  I  was  with  the  dead,  whom  they 
wese  tran^>orting  to  the  pit  for  inter- 
nment. I  stroTe  to  rise.  I  uttered  a  cry, 
in  order  to  show  that  I  was  yet  alive.  I 
imagined  I  already  felt  the  cold  earth 
■hoveled  down  upon  me.     With  an  im- 


mense effort,  beyond  my  strength,  I  lift- 
ed my  head,  in  order  to  see  whither  we 
were  going.  I  perceiyed  we  were  in 
one  of  a  number  of  carts  following  each 
other  upon  an  unknown  road,  all  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  my  wounded  com- 
rades. My  head  fdl  feebly  back  upon  a 
body,  whose  knees  had  served  me  for  a 
pillow. 

"  Friend,"  murmured  he,  "  where  are 
wse?" 

"  On  the  road,"  said  I 

^  On  the  road  to  our  last  home,"  re- 
joined he.  "  They  are  taking  us  to  the 
hospital.  Look  I  I  have  only  one  arm. 
The  right  has  been  carried  away ;  but 
the  victory  is  ours." 

"  Sergeant,"  said  I  (for  I  now  recog- 
nized him),  *^they  have  put  me  here 
among  your  wounded.  I  am  not 
wounded;  only  I  can^t  move,  because 
one  of  our  comrades  is  lying  on  my 
legs.  God  be  praised  I  I  am  not  mu- 
tilated." 

*'  Friend,"  said  he, "  I  saw  the  doctors 
examining  you.  They  have  had  you  in 
hand.  I  rather  think  you  will  fijid  you 
are  wounded." 

I  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  this 
possibility,  which  would  doubtless  have 
drawn  from  me  a  sigh.  For  how  could 
I  then  gain  the  plume  which  the  Gene- 
ral had  promised  me  t 

But  my  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  stopping  of  the  ambulances.  We 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  an  ani- 
mated throng  of  persons  regarding  us 
with  lively  curiosity.  Several  soldiers 
approached  to  assist  in  bearing  us  out 
of  the  carts.  I  felt  a  new  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  all  these  people  were  press- 
ing around  us  to  see  the  brave  soldiers 
of  Inkermann.  A  white-headed  old 
man  looked  into  my  cart,  and  said : 

**  Poor  cripples  1  They  will  see  no  more 
battle-fields.  They  have  finished  their 
career." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  L  "  You  are  mis- 
taken, sir.  I  have  not  finished  mine. 
As  soon  as  I  recover  torn  the  blow  of 
the  musket,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  bat- 
tle-field and  gain  my  epaulettes.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  no  cripple." 

They  lifted  me  out  of  the  cart  and 
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transported  me  to  a  little  dark  barrack. 
There  was  a  confused  mormiir  of  voices. 
French  and  English  soldiers,  convales- 
cent, issued  from  the  door.  Some  of 
them  walked  with  great  difficulty,  and 
on  reaching  the  outside  of  the  hut  they 
all  inhaled  the  fresh  air  with  obvious 
delight.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
was  pestilence.  My  heart  sank  within 
me.  They  carried  us  to  couches  of 
straw  which  covered  the  floor.  When 
they  laid  me  upon  one  of  those  little 
beds,  my  legs  were  very  painful.  The 
weight  of  my  gigantic  comrade  had  be- 
numbed them.  They  were,  as  we  say, 
*^  asleep.^'  I  felt  also  atrocious  bramps 
darting  through  them. 

"  Friend,"  said  I  to  the  zouave,  who 
aided  in  transporting  me  and  who  look- 
ed kindly  at  me  with  a  smile  of  pity, 
*^  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  march  again ; 
but  I  can^t  walk  now,  because  my  legs 
are  asleep." 

"  Bah  I  bah  I "  cried  he,  laughing. 
"  We  will  give  thee  another  pair  which 
won't  be  so  sensitive." 

I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by 
those  words.  I  thought  them  only  a 
good-natured  jest. 

They  now  handed  us  a  drink  to 
quench  our  thirst.  It  only  increased 
the  heat  in  my  head  and  limbs. 

The  surgeons,  who  circulated  through 
the  barrack,  stopped  at  the  beds  near 
us.  I  saw  they  were  performing  various 
operations.  But  I  did  not  hear  a  single 
complaint.  My  brothers  in  arms  show- 
ed admirable  courage.  Toward  evening 
several  lamps  were  suspended  from  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling.  They  shed  but  a 
feeble  light  through  the  spacious  apart- 
ment. Several  dead  bodies  were  carried 
out.  An  English  soldier  expired  on  the 
couch  adjoining  mine.  He  had  address- 
ed to  me  a  few  words  which  I  could  not 
understand.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  he 
rendered  his  last  breath.  My  comrade, 
on  the  other  side,  fell  into  a  sleep,  some- 
times broken  by  groans.  As  for  me,  I 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  silent. 

At  last  a  woman  dressed  in  black 
came  to  me  with  bandages.  I  made 
her  a  sign  to  put  something  upon  my 
head  to  refresh  me.     She  bound  my 


forehead  with  a  wet  linen  napkin.  I 
thanked  her,  and  she  left  me.  She  had 
not  the  hardened  expression  and  the 
vulgar  look  of  our  vivcmdih'ss.  Her 
sweet  and  thoughtful  face  touched  me. 
Her  look  of  compassion  caused  my 
heart  to  beat.  She  reminded  me  of  my 
mother  and  her  ways  during  my  in- 
fancy. 

At  length  the  surgeons  approached 
my  bed.  One  placed  his  hand  upon  my 
forehead,  and  said : 

"Well,  my  good  fellow  I  How  are 
you  getting  on  ? " 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I 
should  be  up  now,  if  my  legs  were  not 
asleep.  One  of  my  heavy  comrades  has 
been  lying  on  them,  till  I  can't  move 
them." 

"Your  legs  are  asleep,  are  they?" 
repeated  he  with  an  inquiring  look  and 
a  glance  at  the  other  surgeons,  who  all 
smiled. 

"  Are  your  legs  subject  to  get  asleep, 
when  you  get  fatigued  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  I  answered.     "This  ia 

the  first  time  in  my  life.     It  is  the 

weight  of  my  heavy  comrade.    In  my 

own  province  (I  am  a  Gascogne  of  the 

Pyrenees),  befo^  I  became  a  soldier,  I 

used,  without  effort,  to  carry  cheese  on 

my  back,  over  the  mountains,  to  sell  on 

the  plain;    and,  in    the   long   mardi 

which  we  soldiers  made  fh)m  Bardges 

to  Toulon,  where  they  arrived  perfectly 

exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue,  my 

legs  did  not  refose  their  service.     I 

danced  after  it,  in  the  same  night,  on 

the  Place  de  V Arsenal,  and  we  sang : 

"  Gardons  le  bien,  oe  diapeftu  de  llumneor ;  car 
snr  nos  fronts  let  laurien  immorteb  riendroxit 
biont^  ooQTOjmer  1m  TMinqaenn,** 

The  surgeon  had  listened  to  me  with 
a  look  of  compassion.  He  seemed  soft- 
ened. Withdrawing  his  hand  from  my 
forehead,  he  turned  away,  saying : 

"It  is  wonderfrQ.  He  has  not  the 
least  idea  I " 

I  thought  his  words  must  refer  to  the 
issue  of  our  battle.  Perhaps  something 
had  happened  to  our  QeneraL  I  in- 
quired of  our  ffarde  malade^  who  just 
then  came  up. 

"  Your  General !    What  General  % »» 
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"  General  de  Lourmel  I " 
"  Lourmel  ?    He  is  dead  1 "  was  the 
reply. 

This  unexpected  news  was  too  mach 
for  me.  Great  tears  gushed  from  my 
eyes  and  fell  into  my  hands,  with  which 
I  covered  my  face.  They  were  the  first 
tears  I  had  shed  since  I  had  said  adieu 
to  my  mother.  Our  good,  noble  Gene- 
ral—who always  spoke  to  me  in  such  a 
kind  way— who  even  wrote  letters  for 
OS  home.  He  used  to  call  us  his  chil- 
dren. That  fine  fellow  is  dead.  I 
sbonld  never  see  him  again. 

The  surgeon  approached  me  again 
with  his  colleagues  and  a  ga/rdje  malade. 
"Patience,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "I 
will  now  examine  your  legs.  I  will  give 
you  a  remedy.  You  will  soon  be  well 
agwn." 

"  Oh,  the  General,  our  dear  General  I 
h  it  trae  that  he  is  killed  ? " 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  the  surgeon. 
"There  are  false  reports  about  the 
Ckneral.  Keep  quiet.  Smell  this  reme- 
dy;" and  he  caused  me  to  breathe  in 
^e  odor  of  a  liquor  stronger  than 
brandy.  It  mounted  into  my  head. 
Presently  I  was  overcome  by  a  desire  to 
sleep.  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  reverie,  in 
irhich  I  was  almost  unconscious  what 
was  passing  around  me.  I  felt  them 
take  the  bandages  from  my  legs.  I  saw 
linen  saturated  with  blood.  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant.  Then  I  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

I  dreamed  I  was  in  France,  near  Ba- 
P^gea.  I  recognized  my  valley.  My  heart 
heat  with  joy,  and  I  marched  with  a 
firm  and  rapid  step,  knapsack  on  my 
back,  musket  on  the  shoulder,  and  sabre 
swinging  by  my  side.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  behind  a  giant  oak  upon  the 
sammit  of  a  hill  which  I  had  climbed, 
in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley.  Its 
foliage  had  taken  the  brilliant  half- 
(^imson  coloring  of  autumn.  Its  im- 
mense trunk  rose  from  a  rich  green 
Bwari  I  recognized  it.  How  many  a 
time  I  had  rested  beneath  its  shade.  I 
threw  myself  down  upon  one  of  its 
massy  roots,  which  lifted  their  rough 
bck  amid  the  denU-de-lion.  It  was  not 
£itigae  which  caused  me  to  stop  on  this 


spot.  It  was  a  transport  of  joy.  I  was 
overcome  by  a  thousand  souvenirs  of  my 
happy  childhood,  and  by  the  sight  of 
a  landscape  so  dear  to  my  heart.  Seated 
upon  this  very  spot  (oh,  shall  I  recall 
that  story  ?)  one  evening — ^the  sweetest 
of  my  life — Madeleine,  singing,  kept  her 
flock  in  this  meadow.  She  was  the  > 
most  modest  young  girl  in  the  village, 
sweet  and  lovely  as  an  angel.  I  desired 
to  marry  her,  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
Returning  that  evening  from  the  plain, 
on  mounting  the  hill,  I  saw  her. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  "I 
will  not  pass  that  way  without  telling 
her.  I  will  tell  her  to-day.  Come, 
Madeleine,"  I  said.  ^'  Come  and  sit  here 
with  me.    Now  listen." 

She  blushed.  She  turned  pale.  Then 
it  was  all  said. 

But  she  died  soon  afterward,  and  I — 
I  became  a  soldier. 

Now,  for  me,  there  is  only  one  woman 
in  the  world.  It  is  my  mother.  It  is 
that*  mother  who  waits  for  me  in  yonder 
cottage.  The  souvenir  of  this  story  was 
associated  with  the  old  oak.  I  took  a 
piece  of  its  bark  while  murmuring  how 
I  loved  it.  Every  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  subsequently,  appeared  a  ' 
dream,  from  which  I  had  now  awaken- 
ed. I  could  hardly  tear  myself  away 
from  the  old  tree.  It  had  been  the  wit- 
ness of  a  happiness  so  pure — of  our 
sports,  our  laughter,  our  songs. 

At  length  I  resumed  my  way.  I  took 
the  passage  to  our  cottage.  I  was  about 
to  be  reunited  to  my  mother.  I  should 
Uke  to  have  brought  her  something — 
some  compensation  for  those  years  of 
exile.  Alas !  I  had  nothing.  Even  my 
clothes  were  worn  and  torn.  But  I  wore 
upon  my  breast  an  Order— s^  sign  of 
honor — accorded  only  to  the  brave. 
This  I  brought  to  my  mother  with  the 
heart  of  her  child. 

Arrived  at  the  opening  of  a  grove,  I 
caught  a  view  of  the  village.  The 
humble  cottages  were  grouped  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  richly  cultivated.  Oh, 
transport  I  oh,  joy  I  oh,  beloved  home 
of  my  chDdhood  !  I  inhaled  with  de- 
light the  air  of  the  trembling  woods 
which  crowned  our  hills.    There  they 
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are  at  last,  those  limpid  cascades  which 
gurgled  and  broke  over  the  moss-coyer- 
ed  rocks  and  watered  the  rich  pasture 
with  their  life-giving  breath.  One  mo- 
ment more,  and  I  shall  see,  touch,  hear, 
drink  all  the  sweetness  of  my  home  I  I 
tread  lightly  along  the  winding  path 
which,  escaping  from  the  grande  route, 
meanders  through  aromatic  hedges.  I 
hear  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  cries  of 
goats  and  lambs  which  gambol  around 
and  the  bells  of  the  herds  of  cows  as- 
cending from  the  depths  of  the  yalley. 
Ah  I  here  is  the  brook  extending  into  a 
little  lake  by  the  roadmde  and  thence 
passing  into  the  meadow.  Kneeling 
upon  a  rock,  I  drink  from  my  hand  that 
pure,  ice-cold,  silver  water,  in  which  is 
reflected  the  shore  and  sky.  Grass  is 
growing  in  the  pathway.  Silence  reigns 
around  the  house.  This  alarms  me  for 
a  moment.  But  the  window  is  garnished 
with  flower-pots.  I  approach  and  peep 
through  the  verdure  and  flowers,  into 
the  interior  of  the  room.  Ah  1  there 
is  the  old  oak  table  I  There  is  the  chair 
of  my  dear,  good  father — ^the  spinning- 
wheel  of  my  mother — and,  in  the  corner 
of  the  great  fireplace,  the  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  all  blackened  with  smoke.  I 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  which 
thrills  through  my  soul ;  but  she  whom 
I  sought — she  is  not  there.  Neverthe- 
less,  every  thing  is  in  its  usual  place. 
...  A  woman  with  white  hair  is  kneel- 
ing. Her  hands  are  joined.  It  is  my 
mother.  She  is  thin  and  pale.  She 
raises  her  hands.  ^  I  hear  her  murmur : 
"  My  son !  my  son ! " 


"My  mother  I" 

She  turns  toward  me.  She  extends 
her  arms.  I  rise  to  nm  into  them— but 
the  movement  which  I  make  causes  me 
atrocious  pain.  A  cry  of  anguish  re- 
stores me  to  the  reality. 

Alas  1 1  oould  not  run.  I  had  no  long- 
er any  legs.  They  had  been  amputated 
during  my  sweet  dream.  I  attempted  to 
sit  up.  But  two  iron  hands  had  grasped 
my  shoulders  and  kept  me  in  my  posi- 
tion. They  removed  a  linen  napkin 
from  the  f&ce,  and  said, 

"It  is  finished  1" 

Then  I  saw  a  man  going  out,  carrying 
a  bundle  enveloped  in  linen.  It  was  my 
two  legs  borne  away  to  be  buried.  Two 
wooden  legs,  pos^bly  destined  to  replace 
them,  were  lying  near  me. 

At  this  moment  I  did  not  feel  mosfc 
keenly  the  loss  which  annihilated,  at  a 
single  blow,  my  brightest  hopes.  What 
affected  me  most  deeply  was,  I  had  not 
received  the  kiss  of  my  mother. 

With  a  heart-rending  pain,  I  beheld 
dissipated  the  sweet  illusion.  Alas! 
alas  I  I  cannot  now  rush  toward  her.  I 
shall  not  again  roam  through  my  valley. 
I  shall  not  again  tread  with  my  feet  the 
grass  of  my  pastures — ^never  I  never  I 

But,  nevertheless,  I  shall  see  it  again. 
I  shall  feel  upon  my  forehead  the  kiss 
of  those  lips.  I  shall  hear  her  call  me, 
"  My  son  !  "  Then  I  will  die,  contented 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
my  duty.  I  will  die  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  Frenchman.  I  will  bequeath 
to  her  t7w»  croix  cTA^nTwur— ^)urcha9ed 
with  my  blood. 
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BT  A  YIEGINIAN. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


Old  Virginia  has  self-complacently 
held  heraelf  guiltless  of  those  crimes 
and  follies  which  she  has  attributed  to 
Kew  England. 

When  a  Virginian  is  in  his  most 
unwholesome  frame  of  mind  against 
the  "  Yankees,"  he  is  apt  to  refer,  in 
tenns  either  derisive  or  denunciatory, 
to  the  New  England  trials  and  ezecu- 
tiooa  for  witchcraft.  In  vain  have  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  endeayored 
to  palliate  the  errors  of  their  ancestors, 
hy  proying  the  witchcraft  delusion  to 
bare  been  rather  the  malady  of  the  age 
than  the  crime  of  the  individuals  who 
labored  under  it.  The  Virginian  was 
not  to  be  propitiated  nor  silenced  by 
any  such  process  of  confession  and 
aToidance.  Mii  forefathers  had  escaped 
the  contagion,  and  he  triumphed  in  the 
hoast,  too  easily  credited,  that  the 
"sacred  soil  of  Old  Virginia"  had 
nerer  been  desecrated  by  a  trial  for 
witchcraft. 

Yet  this  boast  is  not  warranted  by 
facta;  for  the  records  are  extant  which 
prove  beyond  a  cavil  that  Virginia  has, 
in  at  least  one  instance,  tried  a  woman 
for  witchcraft — the  victim  being  a  ne- 
gress,  though  only  incidentally  indi- 
cated as  such  in  the  accoimt  £rom  which 
I  derive  my  informatioD.  Without  fur- 
ther preface,  I  shall  relate  her  story, 
eonfining  myself  strictly  to  matter  of 
record, 

Grace  Sherwood  was  the  romantic 
name  of  the  witch  in  this  case,  and 
Princess  Anne  County  was  the  locality. 
The  complaint  was  originally  brought 
against  Qrace  by  Luke  Hill  and  his 
wife,  on  a  mere  suspicion,  and  all  the 
proceedings  were  in  the  County  Court 
in  the  years  1705  and  1706.  The  first 
tttry  made  in  the  matter  was  as  follows : 


"  Pnncest  Ann9,  $8. 

At  a  Court  held  ye:  8d.  of  Janry :  170|  pres- 
ent: Mr.  Beno:  Burro,  Collo:  Moseley,  Mr. 
John  Comick,  Capt:  Hancock,  Capt:  Chap- 
man, JusncBs. 

Whereas  Luke  HUl  A  uxor  somd  Grace 
Sherwood  to  this  Court  in  suspetion  of  witch- 
craft &  she  fayllng  to  apear  it  is  therefore  ordr. 
jU  attachtnt.  to  ye:  Sherr  do  Issue  to  attack 
her  body  to  ansr.  ye:  sd:  som  next  Court" 

Accordingly,  in  "ffebry"  following, 
the  Court  debated  the  matter  very  ftiUy 
before  proceeding  to  examine  Grace, 
and  finally  ordered  that  Luke  Hill 
should  pay  all  costs  and  charges  of  the 
complaint,  and  that  said  Grace  should 
be  at  the  next  Court  to  be  searched  by 
a  jury  of  women ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  "  suspetion  "  was  chiefly  grounded 
upon  certain  alleged  differences  between 
the  accused  and  other  women.  In 
March,  therefore,  Grace  appeared  and 
consented  to  be  privily  exanuncd  by 
twelve  women,  who  were  empanelled  as 
a  jury  and  sworn.  Having  completed 
their  inspection,  they  reported  a  verdict 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  "We  of  ye.  Jury  have  sercath:  Grace  Sher- 
wood and  have  found  two  things  like  tUts  wth 
several  other  spotts — Eliza.  Barnes,  forewom- 
an, Sarah  Norris,  Margt.  Watkins,  Hannnb 
Dennis,  Sarah  Ooodyard,  Mary  Burgess,  Sarah 
Sergeent,  Winiford  Davis,  Ursula  Henly,  Ann 
Bridgts.  Exable  Waplles— Mary  Cotle." 

Upon  this  the  matter  was  presented 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia, 
who  solemnly  laid  it  before  the  then 
Governor  in  Council.  Before  this  high 
tribunal  the  charge  appeared  too  gene- 
ral and  indefinite,  and  the  County  Court 
of  Princess  Anne  was  instructed,  if  it 
saw  fit,  to  have  Qrace  Sherwood  exam- 
ined de  novo.  The  Court  did  see  fit, 
and  she  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and 
required  to  give  good  bail  for  her  ap- 
pearance at  next  term.  Meanwhile, 
the  sheriff,  assisted  by  the  constable  of 
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the  precinct,  was  ordered  to  search 
Grace^s  house  and  all  suspicious  places 
ac^acent  thereto,  ''for  all  images  and 
such  like  things.^'  But  it  seems  that 
this  inquisition  was  wholly  bootless. 

A  new  difficulty  in  the  case  now 
arose.  The  women  of  the  vicinage, 
either  through  modesty,  or  fear  of  the 
supposed  witch,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  utterly  refhaed  to 
serve  on  the  jury  required.  In  vain  the 
sheriff  summoned,  and,  by  turns,  im- 
plored and  entreated.  They  were  in- 
exorable. There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
eonspiracy  of  the  fair  sex  in  that  region 
not  to  go  to  Court  for  any  purpose. 
When  the  Court,  in  June,  had  a  number 
of  the  absentees  summoned  for  con- 
tempt, they  still  kept  away,  although 
threatened  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law.  In  fine,  it  was  as  clear  a  defeat 
t  on  the  side  of  the  Court  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  annals  of  the  wars  of 
the  sexes ;  for  in  July,  1706,  the  Court 
was '  obliged  to  content  itself  with  an 
examination  by  only  "ffive  antient 
'  weariien." 

Previous  to  this  second  examination, 
however,  Grace  Sherwood,  on  July  the 
dth,  consented  to  be  tried  in  the  water 
**  by  ducking,"  but  the  day  being  rainy, 
the  Court  graciously  postponed  the  trial 
on  account  of  "her  health,"  as  that 
body  alleged,  though  obviously  for  its 
own  comfort  and  convenience.  At 
length,  on  the  10th  of  July,  that  being 
a  beautiful  day  for  the  purpose,  the 
Court  and  its  officers,  the  "  ffive  antient 
weamen,"  and  any  number  of  other 
spectators,  accompanied  the  aecused, 
through  what  was  then  "  John  Harper's 
plantation,"  to  a  sparkling  little  inlet 
making  up  from  Lynhaven  bay.  There 
the  sheriff  performed  the  order,  which 
was  to  "dtt*"  her  into  the  ''debthy 
And  there,  though  bound,  she  swam,  as 
we  are  told,  "  contrary  to  custom  and 
ye:  Judgts.  of  all  the  speculators," — 
wnich  was  certainly  a  very  foolish  and 
terrible  thing  on  her  part,  when  by 
quietly  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
"  debth  "  she  would  have  confuted  her 
accusers  and  confirmed  her  innocence. 
But  those  "ffive  antient  weamen" 


(query:  were  they  members  of  the 
court  ?)  were  not  done  with  Grace  yet. 
They  had  searched  her  before  the 
"  ducking,"  and  now  they  had  to  ex- 
amine her  again.  The  result  of  both 
investigations  is  recorded  as  follows : 

**  Ffive  antient  weamen  have  declared  on 
oath  yt  she  is  not  like  yur.  nor  noe  other 
woman  yt.  they  know  of  having  two  thingti 
like  titts  on  her  of  a  Black  coller  being  blacker 
yn:  ye:  rest  Cf[  her  body." 

Which  last  statement  raises  a  suspicion 
that  poor  Grace  Sherwood  was  at  least 
a  mulatto  of  the  despised  "  free  nig- 
ger "  order,  if  not  a  negress.  The  Court 
then,  weighing  all  the  circumstances, 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  "take  ye:  sd: 
Grace  (another  proof  of  her  race)  into 
his  custody  and  to  comit  her  body  to 
ye:  conunon  Joal  of  this  County  their 
to  secure  her  by  irons  or  otherwise  to 
be  brought  to  a  ffuture  tryall  there." 

What  was  Grace^s  ultimate  fate  is 
involved  in  mystery,  for  there  is  extant 
no  further  record  of  her.  What  I  have 
told  is  authentic,  being  derived  from  a 
certified  copy  of  the  original  records 
of  Princess  Anne  County,  where  they 
are,  no  doubt,  yet  preserved.  The  place 
where  Grace  Sherwood  was  ducked,  in 
Lynhaven  bay,  is  still  known  as 
"  Witch's  Duck." 

As  a  fitting  pendant  to  what  I  have 
narrated  in  illustration  of  the  and^it 
superstition  in  Virginia,  I  may  add  the 
following  proof  of  its  n^ore  modem  ex- 
istence in  the  commonwealth.  A  poor 
white,  named  2farsh,  living  in  1838 
near  Abingdon,  was  affiicted  with 
scrofula,  which  he  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  the  black  arts  of  a  reputed 
wizard  in  the  neighborhood  named 
Yates.  He  insisted  that  Yates  could 
and  should  cure  him,  and  Yates  accord- 
ingly exhausted  all  his  skill  upon  the 
disease,  but  in  vain.  The  sufferer,  grow- 
ing impatient  and  desperate,  then  re^ 
solved  to  heal  himself  by  killing  his 
physician — ^no  bad  plan,  in  some  cases, 
it  must  be  admitted.  To  this  end  he 
sketched  a  figure  upon  a  tree  to  i^pre- 
sent  Yates,  and  at  this  he  fired  repeat- 
edly with  silver  bullets.  Provokingly 
enough,  Yates  obstinately  refused  to  die 
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of  the  mortal  wonnds  inflicted  upon  his 
proxy,  and  so  Marsh,  loading  his  mus- 
ket with  two  silyer  bullets  C'  to  make 
aaBorance  double  sure  "),  fired  both  into 
the  back  of  Yates'  neck  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. Yates,  still  obstinate,  recoy- 
ered,  and  Marsh  went  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  re- 
salts  of  the  experiment  upon  the  scrof- 
nla  itself  are  unrecorded,  and  thus  lost 
to  science. 

THE  Iin>IAKS. 

Another  capital  count  in  the  indict- 
ment against  New  England  is,  that  she 
treated  the  aborigines  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal  with  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable rigor.  As  the  charge  has 
heen  urged  by  Virginians,  let  us  briefly 
mqoire  whether  the  conduct  of  Old 
Ybgima  towards  the  red  men  has  been 
tmimpeachable. 

Ist  Virginia  dispossessed  the  natiyee 
of  their  territory  with  as  little  scruple 
IS  any  other  of  the  Colonies.  We  all 
know  what  was  the  right  of  discoyery, 
backed  by  power,  in  the  sixteenth,  sey- 
eoteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
colonists  of  Virginia  were  not  behind 
others  in  asserting  this  right.  They 
raed  cajolery,  fraud,  and  force,  as  cir- 
eomstances  might  require;  but  neyer 
eren  made  a  pretence  of  fair  purchase, 
is  that  solemn  humbug  Mr.  WiUiam 
Penn  did.  They  relied  on  the  grant 
from  the  Crown  and  their  own  stout 
arms,  and  acted  accordingly.  An  Act 
of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1705,  act- 
ually affected  to  haye  ^'laid  out  and 
appropriated ''  certain  lands  to  the 
fHcndiy,  or  tributary  tribes,  as  they  were 
called,  and  spoke  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory as  that  which  the  natiyes  "  are  pos- 
sessed of,  or  ''^pretend  to  claim !  "  The 
Act  then  forbids  them  to  sell  it,  except 
among  themselyes,  and  requires  them 
to  procure  a  license  firom  a  justice  to 
come  upon  "  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
J^iflf/ttA,"  which  license  limits  their  stay, 
and  must  not  be  granted  unless  they  are 
wholly  without  "offensiye  weapons." 
Daring  to  intrude  without  a  license,  or 
over-staying  it,  or  coming  armed,  they 
were  outlaws,  and  might  be  maltreated 
or  killed  with  impunity. 


2d.  Virginia  showed  as  little  respect 
to  the  Indian's  person  as  she  did  to  his 
property.  I  haye  already  incidentally 
shown  how  the  Indian's  liberty  was  re- 
stricted by  the  Act  of  1705,  which,  on 
inMngement,  deyoted  him  to  eyery  yio- 
lenoe.  In  1722,  the  Colonial  Assembly 
passed  another  Act,  which  denounced 
death  and  slayery  upon  any  of  the  na- 
tiyes tributary  to  Virginia,  who,  with- 
out a  proper  license,  should  dare  to  go 
north  of  the  Potomac  or  westward  of 
^  the  great  ridge  of  mountains ; "  and 
toy  of  the  Fiye  Nations  coming  south 
of  the  said  riyer  or  eastward  of  the  siaid 
mountains,  without  a  license  from  the 
Goyemor  of  New  York,  were  liable  to 
the  same  penalties.  The  Act  expressly 
says :  **  And  all  and  eyery  such  Indian 
offending  herein,  or  going  in  greater 
numbers  than  are  mentioned  in  such  li- 
cense, on  conyiction,  shaU  tuffer  death, 
or  be  trantportod  to  the  West  Indies,  there 
to  he  eold  ae  ilaves,  as  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  Court.  And  if  any  tributary 
Indian  so  offending  shall  le  hilled  out  of 
the  limits  aforesaid,  by  foreign  Incuans, 
or  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in- 
habiting beyond  the  said  limits;  or 
shdU  he  taken  up,  trcmeported,  or  sold,  by 
either  of  them,  no  satisfaction  shall  be 
demanded  by  this  Goyemment  for  such 
killing  or  transportation."  The  Court 
appointed  by  the  Act  to  try  cases  aris- 
ing imder  it  was  composed  of  the  Goy- 
emor and  Council  (the  conunander-in- 
chief  being  substitute  for  the  Goyemor 
in  the  latter's  absence),  who,  without  a 
jury,  might  decide  on  such  "  pregnant 
circumstances  as  shall  be  conyincing." 
Farther,  it  was  proyided  that  any  per- 
son taking  up  an  Indian  under  the  Act, 
in  case  the  latter  was  condenmed  to 
death,  should  receiye  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;  or,  if 
transportation  was  the  sentence,  then 
the  reward  should  be  the  price  for 
which  the  Indian  should  be  sold. 

In  1757,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
enacted  that  any  person  capturing  or 
killing  an  Indian  enemy,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  should 
receiye  forty-five  pounds'  reward  for  the 
capture,  or  forty  for  the  killing.    The 
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greater  sum  offered  for  a  captiye  was 
caused  by  no  sentiment  of  mercy,  bat 
firom  the  fact  that  he  was  Valuable  as 
an  article  of  export  to  the  West  Indies, 
if  he  were  not  ayailable  in  the  home 
market.  To  promote  a  practice  sup- 
posed by  yery  simple  persons  to  be  an 
exclosiyely  Indian  barbarity,  this  Act 
insisted  that  "  tha  $edlp  qf  ee&ry  tuch  Iiv- 
dian  80  hiUed  or  destroyed  ^uUl  be  pro- 
duced  to  the  Governor ^  or  eommander-ir^ 
chief  y  Let  us  leaye  it  to  the  casuist  to 
decide  whethej*  it  was  more  atrocious 
to  take  the  scalp  as  a  trophy,  or  to  take 
it .  as  an  evidence,  like  wolyes'  ears,  to 
be  produced  to  obtain  a  reward  of 
money. 

If  any  body  supposes  firom  what  has 
gone  before  that  the  Indian  was  not  a 
slave  in  Virginia,  but  was  merely  trans- 
portable to  be  reduced  to  that  condition 
elsewhere,  he  is  much  mistaken.  Before 
that  Dutch  ship,  in  1620,  brought  its 
human  cargo  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
there  is  -abundant  reason  to  beUeve  that 
ther^were  already  Indian  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  certain  that  the  colonial 
slave-code  recognized  and  regulated  In- 
dian slaveiy  as  fully  as  it  did  AMcan 
slavery,  and  every  statute  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  up  to  the  fievolution- 
ary  era  at  least,  placed  the  Indian  slave 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  in  every 
respect  as  a  negro  or  mulatto  slave. 
What  that  old  slavery  was  in  Virginia, 
I  do  not  now  propose  to  set  forth, 
though  I  may  do  so  hereafter ;  it  suf- 
fices that  the  Indian  had  to  endure  it 
equaUy  with  the  African. 

Moreover,  the  free  Indian  was  regard- 
ed by  the  law  as  the  equal  only  of  the 
free  negro.  He  could  not  have  a  gun 
without  license;  he  was  not  (even 
though  a  Christian)  allowed  to  testify 
in  the  courts  against  a  white  man ;  he 
received  "thirty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  well  laid  on,"  if  he  presumed  to 
"  raise  his  hand  "  against  a  white ;  and 
in  cases  coming  under  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  he,  like  the  free  n^ro,  was 
branded  in  the  hand,  and  was  whipped 
with  as  many  lashes  as  the  Court  might 
direct 

Now,  be  it  borne  in  mind  that  what 


has  been  here  recited  is  within  the  let- 
ter of  the  laws  as  they  existed  and  were 
enforced.  How  far  the  actual  practice 
exceeded  the  law  m  severity,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
reader. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  are 
more  Indians  to-day  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  Virginia. 

INTOLEBAKCE. 

The  people  of  Hew  England  should 
have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  £m^ 
that  Virginia  cordially  invited  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  come  from  New  Ply- 
mouth and  settle  on  Delaware  Bay, 
which  was  then  inside  her  boundaries. 
.Suppose  those  sturdy  old  Puritans  had 
accepted  the  heritable  invitation,  and 
had  colonized  the  Southern  instead  of 
the  Eastern  States:  How  much  of 
American  history  would  be  reversed? 
But  I  leave  the  hypothesis  to  those  who 
like  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have 
been,  and  proceed  to  show  that  Vir- 
ginia, as  she  really  was,  exhibited  to 
the  fiill  as  much  intolerance  as  Massa- 
chusets. 

The  Catholics  were  the  first  to  learn 
that  Virginia  proposed  to  regulate  the 
consciences  of  her  inhabitants.  As  early 
as  1627-'28,  Lord  Baltimore,  attracted 
by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  up  his  settlement  in  New- 
foundland to  seek  a  more  generous  soil 
and  a  more  genial  clime  In  the  South. 
When  he  landed  on  the  sacred  shores 
of  Virginia,  he  was  greeted  with  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  the 
latter  of  which  his  religion  and  his  con- 
science alike  forbade  him  to  take.  By 
an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  1705,  no 
"Popish  recusants  convict"  (as  they 
were  called,  who  reftised  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy)  were  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  Burgesses.  An  Act  of  1748 
provided  that  no  man  should  entrust 
his  child  in  guardianship,  or  otherwise, 
to  a  "  Papist"  Another  of  1 753  declared 
that  ^^  Popish  recusants  convict  shall 
not  be  witnesses  in  any  cause  whatso- 
ever." In  1756,  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  special  enactment,  required  all 
"  Papists,"  and  all  persona  suspected  of 
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being  "Papists,"  to  take  "the  oaths 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be 
taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy."  Those  refusing  to 
take  these  oaths,  'when  tendered,  had 
the  following  pains  and  penalties  de- 
nounced against  them,  and  all  who  aid- 
ed, abetted,  or  countenanced  them  in 
their  recusancy:  "To  be  allowed  to 
have  no  arms,  "  weapons,  gunpowder, 
or  anuDunition,"  except  (like  free  ne- 
groes) upon  license  from  the  court  of 
justices ;  to  be  subject  to  a  search  for 
these  arms,  &c.,  which  are  declared  for- 
feited ;  to  be  compelled  to  deliyer  the 
said  arms,  &c.,  within  ten  days  after 
reAising  the  oaths,  or  foiling  in  that 
deliyery,  or  hindering  in  the  search,  or 
seizure,  by  concealment  or  otherwise,  to 
be  committed  to  the  county  gaol, 
"without  bail  or  mainprize,"  £ot  three 
months,  to  forfeit  the  arms,  &0.,  and  be 
fined  treble  their  value ;  to  be  permit- 
ted to  own  no  "  horse  or  horses,  which 
shall  be  above  the  value  of  five  pounds 
to  be  sold,"  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and, 
in  case  of  concealment,  to  BXiSer  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  be  fined  tre- 
ble the  value  of  the  animals.  To  insure 
the  enforcement  of  these  provisions, 
conunon  informers  were  awarded  the 
assessed  value  of  all  such  interdicted 
property  as  they  found  in  the  hands  of 
"Papists,"  or  in  the  hands  of  others  for , 
their  use. 

But  Catholics  were  not  the  only  ones 
whose  consciences  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia assumed  to  control  and  regulate. 
In  1((63,  an  Act  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  "if  any  Quakers,  or  other  sepa- 
ratists whatsoever,  in  this  colony,  as- 
semble themselves  together  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  more,  under  the  pretence 
of  joining  in  a  religious  worship  not 
authorized  in  England  or  this  country, 
the  parties  so  offending,  being  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  shall,  for  the  first 
offiznce,  forfeit  and  pay  two  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco;  for  the  second 
offence,  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobaoeo, 
to  be  levied  upon  the  goods  of  the 
party  convicted  \}mt^hele  unable^  then 
upon  the  goods  of  any  oth&r  of  the  iepch 
ratiete  or  Quakers  then  present ;  and  for 


the  third  offence,  the  offender  shaU  le 
danishei  the  colony  of  Virginia.^^  At  the 
same  time  it  was  enacted  that  any  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  bringing  any  Quaker  or 
Quakers  into  the  colony  should  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
also  be  compelled  to  carry  his  broad- 
brim cargo  away  again,  lioreovw, 
any  colonist  entertaining  any  Quaker  in 
or  near  his  house, "  to  preach  or  teach," 
was  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco for  every  such  offence. 

Even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Quakers  were  severely  dealt  with 
in  Virginia.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  Independence,  Vii^ginia  attempt- 
ed to  make  'the  Friends  in  her  borders 
perform  military  service;  but  they 
would  not  array  themselves  as  the  foes 
of  King  George,  or  of  any  other  man. 
The  lash  was  merdl^ly  applied  to 
them,  to  reduce  them  to  discipline,  but 
in  vain.  They  would  not  serve  even  in 
t^e  militia,  and  the  L^^ature  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion upon  them,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  substitutes  were  engaged.  This, 
of  course,  had  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  sect  in  the  State,  re- 
ducing its  members  in  many  instances 
to  the  most  distressLDg  poverty. 

The  Baptists  were  the  next  objects  of 
Virginia  intolerance.  The  first  church 
of  this  denomination  in  the  State  was 
formed  in  Isle  of  Wight  county,  about 
the  year  1714,  yet  the  Baptists  are  to- 
day, as  they  have  been  for  many  years, 
more  numerous  in  Virginia  than  Pres- 
byterians, Episcopaliaps,  or  Methodists. 
Of  course,  they  were  from  the  first  sub- 
ject to  all  the  vexatious  trammels  of  the 
"Established  Church,"  and  the  laws 
against  Quakers  and  other  separatists 
were  appealed  to  to  crush  them.  Baptist 
preachers  were  imprisoned  and  their 
congregations  dispersed.  Armed  mobs 
sometimes  caused  both  shepherd  and 
fiock  to  fly  for  their  lives.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  snake  and  a  hornet's  nest  were 
thrown  into  the  room  where  a  number 
of  Baptists  had  gathered  for  worship. 
They  were,  as  far  as  protection  was  con- 
cerned, outlaws,  while  every  penal  stat- 
ute was  turned  upon  them.  The  powers 
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that  were  called  them  "  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,''  and  treated  them  accord- 
ingly. Baptist  ministers  were  apprehend- 
ed upon  j^Mcs-ioarrantSj  and  Benedict 
tells  us  that  about  thirty  preachers  were 
thus  imprisoned  in  Virginia.  Key.  John 
Waller  was  confined,  for  preaching,  in 
four  different  jails  for  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  days,  was  often  assaulted  and 
beaten,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
was  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  stripes. 
Rev.  James  Ireland  was  seized  and  im?- 
prisoned  in  the  jail  of  Culpepper  County, 
where  seyeral  attempts  were  made  to 
murder  him.  The  first  was  to  blow  him 
up  with  gunpowder,  which  failed.  The 
second  was  to  suffocate  him  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimstone,  which 
came  near  succeeding.  The  third  was 
to  poison  him,  and  this,  by  the  aid  of  a 
physician  and  the  jailor,  was  partially 
effected,  Mr.  Ireland  bemg  thrown  into 
a  dangerous  illness,  firom  which  his  con- 
stitution neyer  recoyered.  I  might  add 
much  more,  but  I  forbear. 

Eyen  after  the  Reyolution  the  "Es- 
tablished Church"  still  stood,  and  it 
was  not  until  1785  that,  as  such,  it  was 
finally  abolished.  A  petition  to  the 
Legislature  fayoring  this  abolition,  for- 
warded by  the  Baptists,  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  yerses : 

THE  HUMBLI  PETITION  OF  A  COURTBT  POIT. 
Nov  liberty  is  all  the  plan, 
The  dilef  pmmiit  of  every  man 
**  Whose  heart  is  right,  and  fills  the  mouth 

Of  patriots  all,  from  north  to  sonth ; 
May  a  poor  bard,  from  bushes  sprung, 
Who  yet  has  but  to  rustios  sung. 
Address  your  honorable  house, 
And  not  your  angry  passions  rouse  T 

Hark  I  for  awhile  your  business  stop ; 
One  word  into  your  ears  PU  drop : 
No  longer  spend  your  needless  pains, 
To  mend  and  polish  o'er  our  chains ; 
Bat  break  them  off  before  you  rise. 
Nor  disappoint  our  watchftil  eyea 

What  say  great  Washington  and  Lee !    - 
<«  Our  country  is  and  must  be  free." 
What  say  great  Henry,  Pendleton, 
And  Liberty's  minutest  son ! 
»Tls  all  one  voice— they  all  agree 
Qod  madoias,  and  we  must  be  tree. 
Freedom  we  crave  with  every  breath, 
An  equal  freedom,  or  a  death. 

The  heavenly  blessing  freely  give, 
Or  mnko  an  act  we  shall  not  live. 
Tax  all  things ;  water,  air,  and  light, 
If  need  there  be ;  yea,  tax  the  nigtUf 


But  let  our  brave,  heroic  minds 
Move  freely  as  celestial  winds. 

Make  vice  aud  folly  feel  your  rod, 
But  leave  our  consciences  to  Ood : 
lisave  each  man  free  to  oboose  his  ten 
Of  piety,  nor  at  him  storm. 
And  be  who  minds  the  civil  law. 
And  keeps  it  whole  without  a  flaw. 
Let  him,  just  as  he  pleases,  pray, 
And  seek  for  heav'n  in  his  own  way ; 
And  if  he  ndas,  we  all  must  own, 
Ko  man  is  wrong'd  but  he  alone. 

Bo,  we  see  how  recent  a  blessing  re- 
ligions fireedom  is  to  Virginia. 

THB  GRAY  LAWS  OF  yiBOnilA. 

I  choose  my  title  in  this  instance  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ^Blue  Laws 
of  Connecticut"— blue  being,  by  com- 
mon consent,  a  ^  Yankee  ^  color,  while 
gray  is  the  badge  of  the  South.  Moie- 
oyer,  the  laws  I  refer  to  are  so  ancient 
(for  America)  that,  if  they  are  not  gray, 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  so. 

In  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  was  ap- 
pointed Goyemor  of  Virginia,  with  the 
title  of  <<Lord  High  Marshal;"  and, 
for  the  guidance  of  his  administration, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  prepared  a  Code  of 
LawSj  divine^  moralj  and  martial^  to  be 
enforced  throughout  the  colony,  but 
especially  in  Jamestown.  This  code 
was  chi^y  an  abstract  fix>m  the  seyerest 
military  laws  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and,  for  a  time,  was  rigidly  enforced. 
It  regulated  eyery  detail  of  life,  both 
public  and  priyate ;  fixed  the  hour  of 
lying  down  and  rising  up;  compelled 
labor  and  prayer  by  rule  and  compass ; 
controlled  the  consciences  and  cut  the 
clothes  of  all.  I  refer  the  reader  for  ihe 
details  of  these  regulations  to  Bishop 
Meade's  works ;  but  I  will  instance  the 
compulsory  daily  routine  in  Jamestown. 
On  "  week  days  "  the  "  Captain  of  the 
Watch  "  aroused  the  companies  early  in 
the  morning,  when,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, all  knelt  in  prayer ;  after  which 
they  were  marched  to  work.  At  nine 
or  ten  o'clock,  the  drum  was  beaten, 
work  was  suspended,  and  all  marched 
to  church  for  prayers  again.  Bishop 
Meade  says :  "  Half  an  hour  before  the 
diyine  service,  morning  and  evening, 
the   captain    of    the   watch    had    to 
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shot  the  ports  and  place  sentinels,  and 
the  bell  having  tolled  the  last  time,  to 
search  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  to 
command  every  one  of  what  quality  so- 
erer  (the  sick  and  hurt  excepted)  to  re- 
pair to  church ;  after  whicli  he  was  to 
follow  all  the  guards,  with  their  arms, 
into  the  church,  and  lay  the  keys  before 
the  Goyemors.  On  Sunday,  he  was  to 
aec  that  the  day  was  no  ways  profaned 
by  any  dik>rderB,  gaming,  drunkenness, 
intemperate  meetings,  or  such  like,  in 
public  or  private,  in  the  streets  or  with- 
m  the  houses." 

By  a  statute  of  1662,  every  body  was 
obliged  to  have  his  child  baptized  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
be  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. Any  dissenting  minister  pre- 
Boming  to  solemnize  the  rites  of  matri- 
mony was  amerced  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  eyery  such  marriage 
was  pronounced  invalid.  AH  persons 
wete  forbidden  to  take  any  journeys  or 
do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath,  except  of 
necessity,  and  all  persons  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  worship  in  the  parish 
cbmch  or  cbapel  every  Sunday,  or  be 
fined  fifty  poimds  of  tobacco  for  every 
absence.  Quakers,  and  other  recusants, 
totally  absenting  themselves  from  the  es- 
t^ahed  religious  services  of  the  parish, 
were  fined  twenty  pounds  a  month ;  and, 
in  addition,  every  Quaker  was  fined  two 
htmdred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  oc- 
casion he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
his  sect.  An  Act  of  1705  provided  that 
every  one  who  absented  himself,  or  her- 
self bom  church  for  one  month  (except 
QofikerB,  &c.),  or  failed  to  make  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  should  pay 
for  eyery  such  ofience  the  sum  of  five 
BhilHngs,  or  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco^  or, 
fiuling,  firom  any  cause,  to  make  prompt 
payment,  should  receive,  *'*'bn  the  hare 
fiodb,  tm  lasheSj  ioeU  laid  on,^^  By  an  Act 
of  the  same  year,  any  one  who,  being 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion, 
should  deny  the  existence  of  God  or 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  first 
ofience  wbs  disabled  to  hold  any  **  office  ^ 
or  employment,  ecclesiastical,'  civil,  or 
military;"  for  the  second  oflfence,  he 
was  "  disabled  to  sue  in  any  court  of 


law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  to  any 
child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of 
any  person,  or  capable  of  any  gift  or 
legacy,  or  to  bear  any  of^ce,  civil  or 
military,  forever  within  this  colony,  and 
shall  also  suffer  from  the  time  of  such 
conviction,  three  years  imprisonment, 
without  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  foUovfing  obsolete  law  of  1680, 
and  which  justices  were  commanded 
to  put  "in  severe  execution,"  under 
heavy  penalties  for  neglect  to  do  so, 
should  be  revived  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  growing  evil  of  the  present 
day:  "Whoever  shall  appear  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  whilst  the  minister  is 
exercising  his  ministerial  function,  and 
shall  disturb  him,  by  words,  or  any  other 
manner,  or  shall  there  appear  in  any 
unseemly  or  undecent  gesture,  any  sher- 
iff, justice,  or  other  officer  then  present, 
shall  put  such  person  so  offending 
under  restraint  during  divine  service, 
who  shall  also,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
fined  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  cask,  and  for  every  such  offence 
committed  after  in  the  like  quality,  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask," 

Vagrants,  by  an  Act  of  1748  (which 
gave  the  word  a  very  wide  application), 
straying  from  their  parishes,  were  dealt 
with  like  negro  runaways ;  that  is,  iohip- 
ped  from  canstahU  to  constable.,  till  they 
reached  their  proper  domicil.  Every 
vagrant  was  liable  to  be  hired  out  as  a 
servant,  if  any  body  would  have  him, 
at  any  price ;  but  if  no  one  would  hire 
him,  he  received  thirty  lashes  at  the 
public  whipping-post,  and  was  then 
discharged — ^liable,  however,  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  punishment  for  every  sub^ 
sequent  offence  of  vagrancy.  By  a  stat- 
ute of  1705,  any  poor  white  who  pre- 
sumed to  ape  his  betters  and  ventured 
to  "  swear,  curse,  or  be  drunk,"  received 
"  ten  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid 
on,  for  every  such  offence."  An  Act  to 
the  same  effect  was  passed  also  in  1744. 
In  1748,  the  Assembly  declared  that 
"  any  negro,  or  other  slave,  preparing, 
exhibiting,  or  administering  any  medi- 
cine whatsoever,  shall  he  adjudged  guilty 
offeloThy^  ofnd  suffer  death  without  hen^t 
ofdergyP 
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An  Act  of  1755  sent  the  poor  whites 
(paupers)  to  workhouses,  where  they 
were  to  labor  and  obey,  or  else  receive 
ten  lashes  from  the  overseer  for  every 
offence,  he  being  both  judge  and  jury, 
and,  perhaps,  executioner.  These  poor 
whites  were  also  obliged  to  wear  a 
badge,  cut  in  blue,  red,  or  green  cloth, 
^*  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve 
of  his  or  her  upper  garment,  in  an  open 
and  visible  manner,"  or  else  receive  five 
lashes  for  every  neglect  to  do  so.  By  a 
law  of  1662,  "a  pillory,  a  pair  of 
stocks,  a  whipping-post,  and  a  ducking- 
stool  ''  were  made  the  indispensable  ad- 
juncts of  every  court-house.  What  the 
**  ducking-stool "  was  for  may  be  judged 
from  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  which 
provided  that  in  actions  for  slander, 
caused  by  a  man's  wife,  after  the  aasess- 
ment  of  damages,  the  woman  should 
be  ducked^  at  the  rate  of  one  ducking 
for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobac- 
co assessed  as  damages  against  her  hus- 
band, if  he  refused  to  pay  the  tobac- 
co. 

I  wonder  if  our  "  strong-minded  "  are 
struggling  for  the  restoration  of  this 
lapsed  "  woman's  right  ?  " 

In  1705,  it  was  enacted  that  all  poor 
whites,  men  and  women,  convicted  of 
adultery,  should  "receive  twenty-five 
lashes  at  the  public  whipping-post;" 
their  **  betters  "  for  adultery,  were  fined 
one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
cask,  and  for  fornication,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask.  An  Act 
of  1727  subjected  every  poor  white 
woman  who  had  an  illegitimate  child 
to  twenty-five  lashes  at  the  public 
whipping-post,  and  the  same  penalty 


was  infiicted  on  the  poor  person  in 
whose  house  such  child  was  boru,  unless 
he  or  she  gave  due  notice  of  the  birth 
to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish. 
The  wealthier,  in  like  cases,  escaped  on 
papnent  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, or  fidty  shillings  current  money. 
The  frequency  of  child-murder  in  these 
latter  days  commends  the  Virginia  stat- 
ute of  1710  to  our  most  favorable  con- 
sideration. It  was  as  follows :  "  If  any 
woman,  not  being  a  slave,  be  delivered 
of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which,  being 
bom  alive,  should  by  law  be  a  bastard, 
and  endeavors  privately  by  drowning, 
secret  burying  or  any  other  way  by  her- 
self, or  the  procuring  of  others,  so  to 
conceal  the  death  thereof  that  it  may 
not  come  to  light,  whether  it  was  bom 
alive  or  not;  the  mother  so  offending 
ihaU  euffer  deaths  m  in  ease  of  murder^ 
eseeept  she  can  make  proof  by  one  toitness^ 
at  least,  that  the  ehild  (whose  death  was 
by  her  so  intended  to  be  concealed)  wu 
"bomdead.^^ 

Suppose  this  following  law  of  1661 
were  now  in  force  at  Wariiington,  what 
would  become  of  our  "reliable  corre- 
spondents," both  radical  and  conserva- 
tive? "  Any  person  who  shall  forge  or 
divulge  any  fidse  report,  tending  to  the 
trouble  of  the  country,  shall,  by  the 
next  justice  of  the  peace,  be  sent  for, 
and  bound  over  to  the  next  county 
court;  where,  if  he  produce  not  his 
author,  he  shall  be  fined  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  (or  less,  at  the  Court's 
discretion) ;  and  besides,  give  bond  for 
his  behavior,  if  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  he  did  maliciously  publish  or  in- 
vent it" 
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**  But  we— wo  ore— to  ua  the  breathing  hovm.^—SchilUr. 
PAET  n. 

*0  *Ap9pmwot  iwpyrr^  rc^wwc.— M.  AntonixL  lib.  iz. 
Man  ifl  bom  to  bo  a  doer  of  good. 

CHAPTER    I. 
A  oaAND  mxc£PTXon  iw  thb  MiTkoPOLia. 


Castletok  and  Du  Barry  bad  met — 
met  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
oommencement  of  tl^  history^-met 
ftfter  more  than  seven  years  of  separa- 
tion ;  years  which  had  served  to  form 
both  of  them.  Oastleton  was  in  ad- 
Tance  of  his  old  companion.  He  was 
already  grasping  into  the  "thick  of 
human  life,"  while  Du  Barry  was  only 
skimming  the  surface.  Both  were  at  an 
age  when  the  heart  so  far  ezerfeises  con- 
trol as  to  giro  a  coloring  to  the  feel- 
ings ;  when,  whatever  may  be  our  plans 
and  pnrposes,  they  are  associated  with 
some  one  we  love,  and  whom  we  hope 
to  win.  This  idea  humanizes  for  the 
time  the  most  hardened  and  selfish.  It 
is  our  richest  patrimony.  Why  is  it  so 
soon  wasted  t 

The  answer  would  involve  too  long  a 
digression.  We  talk  of  blighted  hopes 
and  broken  hearts.  Who  can  say  but 
meu  have  quite  their  share  ?  Early  in 
life,  I  believe  they  suffer  more  in  this 
way  than  the  gentler  sex;  afterwards, 
tiie  fierce  contests  of  the  arena  expel  or 
bltmt  t)ie  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  and 
make  men  cynical  or  indifierent ;  while 
women  ordijoiarily  have  more  opportu- 
nity to  brood  over  their  ruined  hopes  as 
time  advances. 

God  help  both,  in  this  matter  of  dls- 
i^ipointed  affections ! 

The  reader  may  possibly  remember 
the  rather  startling  announcement  made 
by  BUsworth  to  Graves  (it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  my  story)  that  Enos  Poote 
had  been  trapped  by  a  comer,  and  the 
very  honest  hope  expressed  by  his  in- 


genuous companion  that  this  catastro- 
phe, whatever  else  it  might  involve, 
would  not  spoil  his  young  wife's  recep- 
tions. 

It  did  not.  It  is  to  one  of  these  re- 
ceptions that  I  now  introduce  you. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whispers  of 
her  husband's  calamity  had  only  stimu- 
lated the  lady  to  greater  extravagance 
and  display.  On  this  occasion  the  rooms 
were  garlanded  with  natural  flowers  of 
hothouse  growth.  The  music  was  ex- 
quisite. TroUari,  then  the  most  famous 
public  singer  in  the  country,  had  con- 
sented, on  the  occasion,  to  sing  one 
song  I  The  supper  was  most  elaborate 
and  profuse.  The  company — ^but  why 
need  I  go  into  particulars  t  One  of  the 
New  York  journals  contained  three  col- 
umns descriptive  of  this  ^^  recherche 
afiair."  In  these  three  columns  the  pub- 
lic are  told  how  many  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  for  *'  flowers  alone,"  the 
value  of  the  pretent  which  TroUari  re- 
ceived, and  the  total  of  Lenthall's  bill 
for  the  entertainment,  together  with 
various  other  important  items,  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  dresses  and  of  the 
charming  creatures  who  wore  them. 

Mrs.  Enos  Foote  expressed  herself  as 
"perfectly  indignant"  that  these  details 
should  have  "  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  1 "  She  alluded  especially, 
she  said,  to  the  impertinent  gossip 
about  the  cost  of  her  reception.  "  What 
were  we  coming  to,  when  the  items  of 
one's  household  expenses  were  not  firee 
from  such  meddling  curiosity  I  It  was 
high  time  some  restraint  was  put  on  the 
press,  indeed  it  was." 
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Perhaps  I  ought  not  in  this  conneo- 
tion  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Enos  Foote 
had  inyited  to  her  party  a  young  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  paper  refer- 
red to,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hav- 
ing this  thing  done.  Indeed,  in  an  in- 
terview granted  him  that  morning,  she 
herself  had  furnished  these  very  items, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  which 
the  young  man's  sense  of  decency,  and 
what  was  becoming  as  journalist,  did 
not  permit  him  to  print,  and  of  which 
omission  Mrs.  Enos  Foote  complained 
bitterly  I 

Really,  we  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
these  inside  views  and  glimpses,  any 
more  than  we  have  with  the  "  comer  " 
old  Enos  is  threatened  with.  At  such  a 
party,  it  is  the  surface  only  which  we 
must  regard,  and  I  confess  I  always  en- 
joy the  picture. 

There  were  many  of  our  old  acquain- 
tances present.  Miss  Digby  was  there 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ferris,  all  looking 
very  attractive.  The  contrast  between 
Clsxa  and  her  friend  was  striking.  The 
latter  was  a  tall,  fine,  showy  girl,  in 
fact,  quite  a  beauty  in  her  way.  Miss 
Digby,  with  her  petite  figure,  which 
was  absolutely  faultless,  her  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  large,  luminous  brown 
eyes,  as  she  stood  near  her  companion, 
looked  as  if  she  belonged  to  another 
race  of  beings. 

The  Ferrises  had  come  rather  early, 
and  the  rooms  were  not  yet  filled. 
Clara  permitted  herself  to  be  entertain- 
ed in  the  reception  room  by  one  of  her 
more  mature  admirers,  where  she  could 
amuse  herself  in  watching  the  arrivals. 
He  was  "  a  man  of  celebrity,"  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  "brilliant 
conversationalist ; "  which  means,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  an  insuf- 
ferable bore  who  insists  on  monopolizing 
all  the  discourse  on  all  occasions;  in 
simple  UU^tete^  at  the  dinner-table, 
during  between-acts  at  the  Opera,  at 
a  morning  call,  or  even  on  a  rustic  ex- 
cursion en  plein  air  I  Clara  took  refhge 
here,  because  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  her  to  speak  a  word ;  and  she  did 
not  feel  like  talking. 

Du  Barry  was  to  be  at  the  party.    He 


had  told  her  so ;  Castleton  too.  Whose 
coming  was  she  awaiting  with  an  inter- 
est difficult  to  conceal  t 

At  length  Castleton  entered,  and  made 
his  way  toward  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  Clara  r^;arded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  expression  almost  of  pain. 
As  she  was  standing,  he  would  natoial* 
ly  pass  on  with  the  newcomers  without 
seeing  her.  She  felt  relieved  when  she 
saw  him  do  so.  He  strayed  from  room 
to  room,  exchanging  a  passing  word 
with  his  acquaintances,  until  he  saw 
MIbs  Ferris. 

'*  Is  Miss  Digby  not  here  to-night ! " 
he  asked,  after  a  short  conversation. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  came  with  us ;  she  is 
somewhere  with  my  foreign  cousin,  I 
dare  say." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  careless  t<Hie, 
but  how  designing  it  was. 

"  Is  it  not  perfectly  enchanting  here 
to-night  t  Have  you  observed  those 
flowers?  The  music  really  makes  me 
frantic." 

Of  course  Castleton  asked  the  young 
lady  to  waltz,  and  they  stepped  togeth- 
er to  the  dancing-room. 

It  was  not*  easy  for  him  to  escape, 
but  he  managed  to  do  so  after  awhile, 
on  the  coming  up  of  two  or  three 
young  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  passed  through 
the  different  rooms,  fearing  leet  he 
should  espy  Clara  in  some  retired  nook 
with  Du  Barry,  and  tantalized  because 
he  did  not!  How  Castleton  was  tor- 
tured, no  one  could  imagine,  who  did 
not  know  how  entirely  his  heart  was 
set  on  that  little  pale  creature,  with  the 
lustrous  hair  and  large  luminous  eyes. 

Tou  recollect,  perhaps,  his  determine- 
tion  to  submit  his  fate  to  her  dedsion, 
as  soon  as  Du  Barry  should  return ;  but 
six  weeks  had  passed,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  it.  First,  it  seemed 
out  of  place  to  present  his  claims  when 
all  Du  Barry^s  old  Mends  were  engaged 
in  welcoming  him  home.  Then  it  was 
but  fair  that  Clara  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  something  of  her  old 
school  acquaintance  before  pressed  to 
disclose  her  feelings.  Then  he — ^feared. 
In  short,  we  find  Castleton  at  the  end 
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of  six  weeks  no  nearer  his  object  than 
before,  bat  suffering  a  thousand  tunes 
nK>re  than  ever. 

Perhaps  while  Oastleton  is  wandering 
in  search  of  what  he  cannot  bear  to 
find,  I  had  better  tell  you,  in  a  few 
words,  aboat  his  meeting  with  his  old 
frimd  on  his  return  from  Europe,  and 
their  subsequent  intercourse.  I  shall 
ha?e  the  better  opportunity  to  do  this, 
becase  /  know  that  Du  Barry  will  not 
be  here  till  late — he  is  staying  away  for 
effsct— he  will  come,  though,  just  when 
Clara  is  despairing  of  seeing  him. 

The  first  two  days  after  his  arrival 
CasUeton  gave  up  almost  entirely  to  his 
old  school-mate.  Their  intercourse 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  agree- 
able in  the  flush  of  Du  Barry's  arriyal, 
and  the  incidents  attending  it;  but 
really,  they  wer»  as  little  known  to  each 
ether,  as  if  they  had  never  been  boys 
together.  Their  letters  in  this  resp^ 
amounted  to  just  nothing.  Both  had 
totally  changed  since  they  separated. 
After  the  excitement  of  his  coming  back 
had  subsided  Oastleton  felt  a  sense  of 
dis^>pointment  so  positive,  that  no 
effect  of  his  could  overcome  it.  Du 
Barry  called  on  two  or  three  occasions 
at  the  office  of  his  friend,  and  was  dis- 
gusted to  find  him  hard  at  work,  and 
Qsable  to  give  him  but  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time.' 

It  was  soon  evident  these  young  men 
had  nothing  in  common.  We  know 
what  Castleton's  training  had  been. 
Du  Barry,  after  seven  or  eight  years  in 
Europe,  quite  his  own  master,  without 
a  care  or  a  responsibility,  except  how 
not  to  exceed  his  limited  income,  had 
returned  aimless  to  his  native  land, 
where,  of  all  countries,  to  be  aimless  is 
to  be  as  if  he  did  not  exist  His  chief 
conversation  with  Oastleton  was  to 
oomplaiQ  of  the  crude  appearance  of 
erery  thing  around,  of  the  half-formed 
eonditioa  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
dirty 'Streets.  He  feared  our  country 
would  cease  to  be  a  land  of  liberty,  and 
would  degenerate  into  a  land  of  license 
till  it  fell  under  the  rule  of  a  despot, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
twaddle.  All  this  was  delrvored  in  an 
VOL.  IV — 62. 


opinionated  tone,  every  way  unlike  the 
free  and  easy  "  Alf "  of  old  times.  Oa»> 
tleton  was  heavy-hearted.  He  felt  he 
had  lost  the  fHend  of  his  boyhood. 
Pulsifer  understood  this,  and  told  him 
not  to  try  to  keep  up  an  illusion.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  idle  to  attempt 
it.  Qood  friends  enough  they  mi^t 
be,  that  is,  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
nothing  more. 

I  must  come  back  to  the  gay  scene  at 
Mrs.  Enos  Footers.  On  this  occasion, 
the  entire  house  was  thrown  open. 
What  a  throng  I  Every  place  was  flUed. 
A  charming  perfume  was  wafted  from 
room  to  room.  Rapturous  music  (many 
lovely  women  that  evening  pronounceA 
it  divine,  but  it  was  not  divine) 
**  With  its  voULptnooi  swell " 

attracted  to  the  dancing-rooms.  There 
you  witnessed  a  sight  of  enchantment. 
All  that  money  could  procure — money 
lavished  without  stint  or  thought  of 
the  outlay— all  that  taste  could  suggest, 
all  that  health  and  spirits  and  beauty 
could  impart  to  adorn  the  picture,  aid- 
ed that  evening  to  throw  a  fascinatioB 
over  the  scene,  and  make  you  forget 
there  ever  had  been  a  past,  or  that  a 
fhtnre  was  possible. 

Olara  at  last  b^an  to  tire  of  the 
"  man  of  clebrity  I  "  She  had  repeat- 
edly been  solicited  to  join  the  dancers^ 
but  her  companion  cared  for  nothii^ 
of  the  sort.  He  kept  on  talking  pro- 
foundly, looking  all  the  while  super- 
naturally  wise.  At  length,  believing  her 
companion  to  be  laying  out  a  discourse 
which  would  reasonably  last  into  the 
small  hours,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
next  opportunity  to  make  her  escape. 

The  brilliant  conversationaUst  shook 
his  head  as  he  saw  her  depart  ^*  I  was 
mistaken  in  her,''  he  muttered — *^  a  tri- 
fling girl,  very  trifling ; "  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  took  his  way  to  the  re- 
freshment room.  Olara  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  dance,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  this  man;  but  after  a  little 
she  was  quite  as  ill  at  ease  with  her 
new  companion.  When  raUied  on  her 
absent  manner,  she  complained  of  head- 
ache. Only  think  of  it.  The  proud 
and  conscientious  Olara  Digby  desoend- 
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ing  to  BQbterfhge.  Bat  her  feelings 
were  so  worked  up,  that  she  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  saying.  Her  time 
had  come ;  she  was  infatuated  with  Du 
Biury ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 

At  length  Castleton  saw  her.  His 
heart  beat  with  joy  to  find  that  she  was 
not  with  his  rival.  On  other  occasions, 
with  how  much  pleasure  did  Clara  wel- 
'  come  his  presence ;  how  happy  was  she 
to  escape  to  him  from  those  who  might 
be  attempting  to  entertain  her,  how  se- 
eore  she  always  felt  in  his  friendship. 

It  was  very  different  now.  Clara  did 
her  best,  however,  to  conceal  the 
change.  She  endeavored  to  welcome 
Oastleton  as  usual ;  but  her  listless  man- 
Ber,  the  slight  flush  that  was  beginning 
to  rise  on  her  usually  pale  cheek  and 
the  absent  expression  of  her  eyes,  be- 
trayed some  unusual  perturbation.  Still 
die  took  Castleton^s  arm,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  before^  and  so  they  pass^ 
firom  room  to  room. 

**  Are  you  not  well  this  evening  t "  he 
asked  at  last 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  well,"  was 
Olara^s  reply,  and  the  words  came  from 
her  heart 

"I  knew  you  were  not,"  continued 
Castleton,  "  indeed  you  really  look  ilL 
Had  you  not  better  go  home. 

"  Go  home  ?  JVo,  indeed.'^  She  spoke 
with  an  energy  that  startled  herself.  It 
oertainly  startled  Castleton.  **  I  mean  I 
think  I  feel  better  here  than  I  would  at 
home,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

While  the  two  were  thus  awkwardly 
engaged,  Mrs.  Delaine  swept  by  with 
one  of  her  fashionable  train.  Her  eyes 
flashed  fire  as  she  turned  them  on  Miss 
Digby.  She  hated  the  girl ;  hated  her 
for  being  so  entirely  different  from  her- 
self in  looks  and  in  style,  and  for  the 
admiration  she  attracted ;  above  aU,  she 
hated  her  for  engrossing  the  whole  of 
Oastleton^s  heart  She  saw  with  the 
keenness  of  her  woman's  wit,  that 
things  were  not  flowing  smoothly  in 
that  quarter,  and  this  was  a  relief  to 
her.  Presently  she  repassed  in  the  same 
direction,  so  as  again  to  meet  our 
friends,  and  she  was  confirmed  in  her 
opinion. 


Castleton  could  not  engage  Clara  in 
conversation.  She  did  not  wish  to 
dance  any  more.  She  did  not  care  for 
refreshments.  This  state  of  things  was 
not  to  be  borne,  and  Castleton  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  point  blank  for  an 
explanation,  when  he  felt  magnetically 
that  a  sudden  change  had  come  over 
his  companion.  *  She  made  an  observa- 
tion quite  in  the  old,  easy,  natural  way, 
she  looked  at  her  friend  with  eyes  no 
longer  listless  or  preoccupied,  but  hav- 
ing their  old  assuring,  confiding  expres- 
sion. 

And  all  because,  glancing  into  the 
adjoining  room,  she  saw  conspicuous 
the  fine  form  of  Du  Barry,  as  he  was 
carelessly  endeavoring  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  throng. 

What  a  subtle  piece  of  handiwork  is 
the  human  heart  I  What  a  wonderful 
power  is  the  power  to  love.  Ah,  to 
love  I  How  it  beautifies  and  makes 
happy.  To  love — it  is  to  be  at  peace 
and  harmony  with  all  the  world.  It 
fills  the  soul  with  good  will  to  every 
human  being.  If  all  could  but  enjoy 
this,  the  universe  would  be  filled  with 
one  grand  harmony.  On  this  occasioii 
tranquil  happiness  filled  Clara's  heart 
so  entirely  that  it  worked  an  immedi- 
ate change  in  her  manner  toward  her 
companion.  Du  Barry  had  come.  He 
would  join  her  in  time ;  she  was  in  no 
haste;  she  could  wait  and  be  happy 
meantime.  She  even  changed  her  mind 
about  dancing,  and  told  Castleton  that 
if  still  agreeable  to  him,  she  would  like 
to  try  one  galop. 

Castleton  was  enchanted.  He  was  in 
the  condition  to  catch  at  straws.  Bo 
the  poor  fellow  gave  himself  up  to  be- 
ing excesssively  happy,  for  the  next 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  form  of  his 
rival  suddenly  cast  its  shadow  on  him. 

Du  Barry  came  up.  He  appeared 
easy  and  self-possessed.  He  greeted 
Clara  cordially,  and  Castleton  more 
than  that,  'affectionately.  It  wad  per- 
fectly natural  standing  quite  still,  as 
they  were,  and  conversing,  that  Clara 
should  withdraw  her  arm  fit)m  Castle- 
ton. This  she  did  very  geatly;  as 
ladies  know  how  to  do  under  such  car 
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cmnstanoes.  Da  Barry  saw  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  next  move.  Castleton  felt 
it,  and  down  he  sank  where  he  was  be- 
fore—into the  depths. 

After  a  judicious  time  had  elapsed, 
Dn  Barry  said,  "  Miss  Digby,  do  not 
forget  I  am  still  almost  a  stranger  here. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  aid  me  in  a 
Kttle  tour  of  obserratiorf." 

He  offered  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  Clara 
looked  at  Castleton  and  smiled  kindly 
(the  most  fatal  sort  of  smile  a  loyer  can 
recelTeis  a  kind  smile),  took  Du  Barry's 
ann,  and  the  two  disappeared. 

"  You  love  that  girl,— dont  you  ?  " 
Oastleton  turned    sharply,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Delaine  standing  close  to  him.   He 
changed  color.    It  was  partly  from  vex- 
ation. 

"Nay,"  said  the  beautiful  woman,  in 
a  voice  very  soft  and  low,  so  that  she 
conld  not  be  overheard ;  **  do  not  be 
angry.  I  am  privileged.  You  know  the 
interest  I  take  in  you.  You  must  not 
forget  what  I  have  so  often  told  you, 
that  I  have  felt  you  were  in  my  charge 
erer  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  when 
jou  entered  that  dismal  hole  in  Nassau 
street" 

Castleton  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  appellation.  He  felt  complimented, 
too,  by  the  openly  expressed  regard  of 
a  handsome  woman.  For  at  that  time 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  it  was  any 
thing  beyond  a  fttendly  interest.  Still 
be  flhrank  firom  the  profanation  of  hav- 
ing his  feelings  laid  bare,  indeed,  from 
any  allusion  to  that  topic.  Mrs.  Delaine 
spoke  so  directly  and  so  seriously,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  throw  oflF  the  subject 
with  a  laugh.  His  fair  companion  gave 
him  no  time  to  do  so. 

**  I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  few  min- 
utes." She  took  his  arm  as  she  spoke 
(women  of  a  certain  age  have  an  easy 
assurance  when  in  the  company  of  very 
young  men),  when  a  fresh  strain  of 
music  burst  on  them,  so  exqaisite  in  its 
earthliness,  that  all  the  senses  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  tuned  in  harmony  with 
it  "  Oh,"  she  exclaimed^  "  they  have 
commenced  the  Deuxtemps — ^I  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  trust 


myself  with  every  body.  You  dance  it 
to  perfection  (Oastleton  did  not  dance 
particularly  well) ;  I  have  seen  you  with 
Misa  Digby.  You  turn  red  again.  Mr. 
Castleton,  you  are  too  superior  to  blush 
in  this  way." 

They  were  on  the  floor,  Castleton 
hardly  knew  how.  They  whirled  round 
and  round,  then  forward,  then  back- 
ward, then  round  again.  Mrs.  Delaine 
never  felt  so  happy  before.  She  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  admiration  from  the 
lookers-on.  Her  figure  was  just  as 
youthftil  as  ever.  As  I  once  remarked, 
physically  it  was  perfection,  one  of 
those  marvels  of  creation  which  we  in- 
sensibly wonder  at  and  admire,  but 
which  produces  no  high,  ennobling,  or 
worthy  emotions.  At  this  time,  she  was 
eight  or  nine  years  older  than  Castleton, 
but  she  looked  quite  as  young  as  he 
that  evening. 

"I  must  not — any  more — I  enjoy — 
too  much." 

Her  covert  words  as  she  pressed  close 
to  Castleton,  as  if  for  support,  fell  short 
of  their  mark.  With  all  the  knowledge 
of  character  which  he  had  acquired,  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
woman.  True  love  is  a  protector.  His 
thotight  of  the  sex  was  preserved  pure 
and  exalted  by  his  regard  for  Clara. 
But  Mrs.  Delaine  knew  just  what  Cas- 
tleton was.  There  was  to  her  an  intense 
charm  in  his  purity  of  character,  and  in 
what  she  termed  his  modesty  of  de- 
meanor, which  was  so  absolutely  in  con- 
trast with  the  conscious  and  confident 
manners  of  the  men  of  society.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  at  the  thought  of  se- 
curing him  for  her  own.  She  did  not 
permit  herself  to  think  of  the  disparity 
in  age.  With  him  she  could  be  always 
young.  He  must,  he  should  be  hers. 
That  bloodless,  pale-faced  thing  should 
never  carry  him  off.  What  did  she 
know  of  love  ?  At  that  moment  Mrs. 
Delaine  was  not  aware  of  the  exact 
state  of  things.  She  could  not  imagine 
that  Clara  could  be  indifferent  to  Cas- 
tleton, and  she  did  not  know  that  a 
rival  was  already  in  the  field. 

Clinging  closely  to  Castleton's  arm, 
the  two    left    the  dandng-room,  and 
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walking  through  the  hall,  came  where 
a  8mall  divan  pushed  within  the  recess 
of  the  window  offered  a  seat. 

"  Jiet  us  sit  here,**  she  said,  '^  till  I  fin- 
ish what  1  haye  to  say  to  you,"  The  lit- 
tle divan  was  certainly  not  too  large  for 
any  Jfhll  dressed  fine  lady,  but  Mrs.  De- 
laine insisted  there  was  room  for  both. 
How  she  disposed  of  herself  to  effect 
this,  I  do  not  know ;  but  she  did  man- 
age it,  so  that  she  actually  offexed  her 
companion  half  the  seat. 

*^  How  do  our  New  York  parties  com- 
pare with  those  you  have  attended 
abroad  ?  "  asked  Clara  of  her  compan- 
ion. 

Now  beyond  going  to  one  ball  given 
by  our  Ambassador  in  Paris  and  at- 
tendiug  a  single  reception  of  our  resi- 
dent Minister  at  Brussels,  Du  Barry  had 
been  present  at  no  large  entertainments 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
be  sore,  he  used  to  go  sometimes  to 
Madame  Glaubheist's,  the  wife  of  Frei- 
herr  Glaubheist,  on  occasions  when  she 
invited  to  her  house  numerous  profes- 
sors, their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
when  a  limited  number  of  students 
were  present.  But  these  were  solemn 
affairs ;  no  waltzing,  no  dancing,  -no 
supper,  and  but  slight  refection ;  but 
much  philosophical  talk  and  metaphy- 
sics. Something,  doubtless,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "  ffisthetic  teas,"  which 
Coleridge  used  to  speak  of.  In  short, 
the  young  man  had  really  seen  no  so- 
ciety in  Europe.  He  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  at  large,  and  knew 
very  well  what  was  going  on  in  it  As 
to  accomplishments,  he  had  the  best 
teachers  in  every  variety  of  waltz  and 
the  numerous  offshoots  in  the  way  of 
improvements  on  this  Qerman  creation. 
I  do  not  condescend  to  give  the  names 
of  his  teachers,  nor  where  they  re- 
sided ;  but  I  can  assure  you  in  this  re- 
spect Du  Barry  felt  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  floor  at  any  grand  psurty,  ball  or 
reception  in  this  country.  He  was 
quick-witted,  and  readily  adapted  him- 
self to  new  occasions ;  and  if  he  did 
commit  a  solecism  it  was  put  down  as 
all  right.  He  had  lived  seven  or  eight 
years  in  Europe,  and  ought  to  know  I 


So  when  Miss  Digby  asked  him  how 
the  parties  in  New  York  compared  with 
those  he  had  attended  abroad,  he  re- 
plied without  hesitation,  "With  my 
strong  American  feelings,  I  am  incHned 
to  say,  very  favorably.  We  certainly  bear 
off  the  palm  in  the  beauty  of  our  wom- 
en. If  I  might  be  allowed  to  criticise, 
after  being  here  so  short  a  time,  I 
should  say  there  is  too  much  lavish  dis- 
play, with  too  little  regard  to  taste  and 
refinement.  In  these,  I  think  the  Euro- 
peans are  in  advance  of  us." 

"  But  then  they  have  had  three  thou- 
sand years'  practice,  my  boy,  as  old  Bur- 
ton used  to  say  of  the  miunmy  I " 

Tliese  words  were  uttered  in  a  jolly 
tone  by  a  short,  fat,  jolly-looking  man, 
who  had  just  emerged  from  the  supper 
room  and  was  now  standing  near  Du 
Barry.  He  knew  both  the  young  man 
and  Miss  Digby,  and  being  one  of  these 
privileged  persons  whom  you  frequent- 
ly meet  on  such  occasions,  and  hearing 
question  and  answer,  had  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

"  How  are  ye,  how  arc  ye,"  he  con- 
tinued, nodding  to  each,  "hope  you  are 
well ;  perfect  jam  here  to-night ; "  and 
twisting  his  short  fat  body  through  the 
crowd,  he  disappeared. 

Du  Barry  was  annoyed  (such  unsenti- 
mental interruptions  are  annoying) ;  but 
so  far  fxpm,  manifesting  any  chagrin,  he 
laughed,  and  said,  "  I  think  Mr.  Stokes 
has  not  changed  in  tl^e  slighteet  since  I 
was  a  boy."  Miss  Digby  expressed  an 
opinion  that  she  never  could  bear  the 
man,  and  in  a  short  time  the  flow  of 
conversation  was  resumed. 

It  took,  after  awhile,  a  romantic  turn. 

"You    are   engaged   for   the   next 
waltz?" 
"Yea." 

"And  the  next?" 
The  young  lady  consulted  her  tablets. 


"  For  the  Lancers  ? " 

"No." 

Virginia  Randall  was,  perhaps,  tlie 
most  attractive  girl  present ;  at  least  to 
the  larger  number.  She  was  in  her 
glory  that  night,  with  her  fine  figure. 
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her  clear  oomplexioii,  her  large  gray  eyes, 
and  dark  eyelashes,  and  yellow  hair. 
A  perfeetly  magnificent  creature,  Ells- 
worth thought  her.  It  made  the  blood 
tiogle  in  his  veins,  as  he  saw  her  step 
on  the  floor  with  Graves.  There  was 
an  air  of  easy  assurance  that  evening 
in  Mb  rival,  whidi  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  which  alarmed  him. 
Oottld  Virginia  be  trifling  with  him? 
Very  likely.  After  waiting,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him  an  interminable  space  of  time, 
while  Graves  still  monopolized  Miss 
Bandall,  he  had  accosted  her  boldly  in 
the  presence  of  his  rival,  and  we  see 
with  what  success.  He  was  down  for 
the  Lancers. 

Graves  was  greatly  content  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  very  comfortable  to 
be  loved  by  such  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
attracted  such  universal  admiration. 
He  was  particularly  delighted  to  have 
tiie  advantage  of  Ellsworth  on  this  oc- 
casion, when  Ellsworth  in  every  other 
respect  seemed  always  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  Besides,  I  must  not 
mislead  you,  Graves  loved  the  girl  as 
moch  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
oody. 

Du  Barry  and  Miss  Digby  had  sever- 
al times  passed  the  spot  where  Castle- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Delaine  were  ensconced. 
The  former  were  too  much  preoccupied 
to  notice  them.  But  nothing  escaped 
the  attention  of  Castleton*s  companion. 
She  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
8he  did  not  mistake  Clara^s  absorbed 
and  interested  look,  and  her  eyes  gloat- 
ed over  the  spectacle. 

The  next  time  they  passed  she  said, 
in  almost  a  whisper,  to  Castleton, 
"Love,  they  say,  is  blind,  else  you 
would  be  convinced  of  what  every  body 
else  fully  comprehends,"  and  she  nod- 
ded toward  the  two. 

Castleton  started  to  his  feet.  He  was 
betrayed  into  this  sudden  expression  of 
feeling.  '^  I  do  not  care  to  converse  on 
this  topic,  madam,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  you  will  resume  your 
seat,"  observed  the  lady  coldly,  "  and 
not  exhibit  rudeness  in  return  for  the 
sincere  interest  I  feel  in  yoti." 


Castleton  instantly  apologized,  and 
resumed  his  seat  He  had  lost  a  trick 
in  the  game  that  woman  (not  he)  was 
plajring.  The  advice  he  had  given  to 
William  Holt  not  very  long  before  in 
regard  to  Virginia  Bandair  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  own  case  was  be- 
coming quite  like  that  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  took  his  seat,  after 
begging  pardon  of  Mrs.  Delaine,  and 
then  remained  perfectly  silent 

"  In  one  word,  tell  me,"  said  the  latter 
in  a  tone  more  decided  and  vigorous 
than  she  had  before  used,  *'  why  you 
are  angry  with  me." 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Castleton  was  in  the  toils.  He  had  be- 
trayed himself  by  his  sudden  move- 
ment, and  now  that  he  was  reseated, 
there  was  no  escape  for  him. 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,"  he  said 
at  last,  after  some  hesitation,  as  if  en- 
deavoring really  to  decide  whether  he 
^as  or  not 

"  I  believe  you,  for  you  are  incapable 
of  a  deception,"  returned  Mrs.  Delaine. 
*'  I  am  to  attribute  your  conduct  then 
to  emotion  of  another  kind.  It  is  as  I 
told  you.  You  love  Clara  Digby,  and 
Clara  Digby,"  she  paused  to  give  em- 
phasis to  what  she  was  saying,  "  Clara 
Digby  loves  that  Du  Barry.    Bee  1 " 

They  were  passing  again,  more  deep- 
ly engaged  than  ever.  Du  Barry  had 
got  on  his  most  fertile  subject — himself. 
He  was  speaking  of  his  return  to 
America,  and  was  remarking  that  he 
had  not  yet  decided  where  to  reside. 
He  did  not  like  the  atmoq>here  of  New 
York.  It  was  too  commerdaL  He 
lowered  his  voice  and  continued.  "  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  regard  that  society  as 
aristocratic  which  can  be  drawn  togeth- 
er at  a  rich  stock-broker's.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  standard  in  New 
York  but  money.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  so  it  seems  to  me." 

Clara  did  not  stop  to  think  that  this 
has  been  the  stereotyped  satire  of  poets, 
philosophers,  and  misanthropists  from 
the  earliest  record  down,  and  further 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  why  an   aristocracy  of 
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birth  is  any  better  thAn  an  aristocracy 
of  cash.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
to  be  considerably  impressed  with  if  hat 
Da  Barry  was  saying. 

'<  I  shall  not  attempt  a  profession,"  he 
continued.  ^^  I  once  thought  of  the  law ; 
but  my  poor  friend  Castleton— don't 
you  think  he  has  changed  greatly  ? — 
quite  frightened  me  from  it.  One  visit 
to  his  law  office  was  enough,  and  I  paid 
two  or  three.  No.  I  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  mere  parti- 
san. It  lowers  the  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  our  nature.  It  may  make  the 
mind  more  acute,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  comprehensiYe ;  it  grows  narrower 
day  by  day." 

*'  I  don't  think  that  can  be  so  with 
Mr.  Castleton,"  replied  Clara.  She  could 
not  help  saying  that  lor  her  tried  friend. 

"You  would  not  perceive  it,  of 
course.  But  I  certainly  do,  when  we 
engage  in  any  philosophical  conversa- 
tion. No.  I  can  no  longer  endure  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer." 

**In  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said 
Clara,  satisfied  with  doing  justice  to 
Castleton.  "  It  does  -Seem  to  me  a  dis- 
agreeable profession." 

"Belittling  to  man's  noblest  aspira- 
tions," said  Du  Barry. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Clara. 

"I  think  I  shall  devote  myself  to 
writing  for  the  present.  I  have  much 
that  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  country- 
men," remarked  Du  Barry,  with  an  air 
of  superb  egotism. 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will.  I  do  think 
you  ought  to,"  said  Clara,  earnestly, 
looking,  at  the  same  time,  in  her  com- 
panion's face  with  enthusiasm. 

"Do  you — do  you  really  think  so? 
then  I  am  decided." 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  they  again  passed  the  place 
where  Castleton  was  seated,  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  his  companion  ex- 
claimed :  "  See  1 " 

And  he  did  see.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  look  of  unqualified  in- 
terest which  was  on  Clara's  face,  nor 
the  satisfied  expression  which  marked 
the  countenance  of  Du  Barry. 


But  now  Castleton's  presence  of  mind 
had  returned.  The  period  of  emotion 
had  passed.  His  training  displayed  it- 
self. He  turned  toward  Mrs.  Delaine, 
and  smiling,  said  in  a  perfectly  natural 
tone:  "  A  very  interesting  picture." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I  think  so."  He  remained  silent 
This  time  he  had  taken  the  trick.  MrB. 
Delaine  was  at  a  loss  how  to  resume 
conversation.  Not  long  though,  for  she 
was  fertile  in  expedient 

She  appeared  to  be  reflecting  earnest- 
ly. At  last  she  spoke.  "  Mr.  Castleton, 
you  have  said  that  you  are  not  vexed 
with  me  for  what  I  have  done.  I  fear, 
however,  that  I  have  annoyed  you,  and 
I  am  very  sorry." 

"  I  confess  that  your  remarks  seemed 
a  little  extraordinary ;  but  I  assure  you, 
I  think  no  more  of  it"  This  was  ut- 
tered in  a  very  polite,  conventional 
way.  ' 

"  I  am  losing  ground,"  thought  the 
lady ;  "  I  wiU  regain  it"  "  If  what  I 
said  seemed  extraordinary,"  she  replied, 
"  it  is  because  the  interest  I  take  in  you 
is  extraordinary.  I  knew  I  was  saying 
what  you  might  think  unwarrantable, 
but  you  needed  that  some  one  should 
say  it,  and  whatever  you  may  feel  at 
this  moment,  I  am  more  than  content 
to  have  done  you  a  service.  I  have 
roused  your  pride,  and  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  humble  it  to  Miss  Digby." 

Mrs.  Delaine  rose  as  she  spoke,  vfith 
an  air  of  fashionable  indifference  to  the 
subject,  giving  our  hero  no  opportunity 
to  reply.  At  the  same  moment  one  of 
the  degans  of  the  ball-room  approached 
and  solicited  her  to  join  him.  She  ^ve 
a  careless  bow  to  Castleton,  and  was 
soon  in  the  whirL  She  danced  a  long 
time  without  intermission,  and  never 
appeared  (so  many  said)  so  fascinating 
as  on  this  occasion. 

As  she  stepped  aside  for  a  moment  to 
allow  a  friend  to  put  a  pin  in  a  flounce 
which  showed  symptoms  of  giving  \ray, 
she  encountered  Mr.  Pulsifer,  who  had 
come  in  to  look  about  for  a  few  minutes 
(his  wife's  health  did  not  permit  hia 
going  to  parties)  and  pay  his  respects 
to— the  supper. 
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*'  Repairing  damages ;  repairing  dam- 
ages even  here,"  said'  the  lawyer  good- 
humoredly.  ^  life  is  spent  in  repairing 
damages." 

**  Just  what  I  should  expect  to  hear 
from  such  a  gloomy  creature  as  you,*' 
returned  Mrs.  Delaine.  "Why  don't  you 
look  on  the  bright  side,  and  say'  Life  is 
spent  in  beantif^g,  beautifying  ? ' " 

"Appropriate,  very  appropriate  in 
your  mouth,  my  dear  madam,"  and  the 
lawyer  passed  on.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  different  rooms,  glancing 
at  all  that  was  going  on.  He  discovered 
Clara  and  Du  Barry,  he  saw  Castleton, 
who  had  joined  a  conple  of  gentlemen, 
and  was  chatting  with  them.  The  law- 
yer eeemed  to  enjoy  his  little  excnrmon. 
He  made  his  own  reflections,  and  hav- 
ing partaken  moderately  in  the  supper 
room,  went  home. 

The  party  hadbroke  up. 

Castleton  did  not  encounter  Olara 
again.  Flushed  and  fevered,  he  took 
hifl  way  homeward. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  said  to  himselC 
^This  ends  the  dream  of  my  youth. 


Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  Clara  pre- 
fer Bu  Barry  to  me  f  He  is  fresh  and 
buoyant,  while  I  am  already  yoked  to 
the  car.  Has  it  really  come  to  this  1  Is 
that  woman  right  ?  Do  my  friends  be- 
gin to  sympathize  with  me  ?  Enough. 
I  will  root  out  the  very  memory  of  this 
destroying  passion.  Henceforth  the 
world's  duties  claim  me." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  when  young 
men  are  disappointed  in  love,  they  are 
apt  suddenly  to  surrender  to  the  claims 
of  conscience  or  ambition — very  gener- 
ally the  latter.  Formerly,  in  such  cases, 
they  went  into  a  cloister  or  to  the  wars 
— to  court  oblivion  or  fame.  In  this 
less  turbulent  period,  they  turn  missioa- 
aries,  or  enter  the  lists  to  seek  distino- 
tion  in  the  world's  afi&drs. 

When  morning  came,  and  found  Cas- 
tleton once  more  in  his  daily  routine,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had 
been  too  fast.  Why  should  he  judge 
Clara  too  hastily.  So  hard  is  it  to  give 
up  an  object  which  is  dear  to  us.  So 
hard  to  abandon  hope  and  welcome 
what  seems  to  be  despair. 


OHAPTEB  II. 


WILLLAai  BOLT  P&OP08B8  TO  SKMOTB  TSOM  TUB  8IXTB  ATKXX7I. 


"  Mother,  were  you  not  a  fashionable 
young  lady  before  you  were  married  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

**Yotr  were  considered  beautiful,too  ?  " 

"  Why,  William,  what  possesses  you 
to  ask  such  questions  ? "  Holt  contin- 
ued without  replying.  **  Father  was  a 
handsome  man,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Very  handsome." 

"I  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  such  a 
repulsive-looking  creature." 

It  was  spoken  low,  in  soliloquy,  but 
his  mother  heard  it.  She  rose,  and 
going  up  to  him,  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  "  Nobody  looks  so  handsome 
to  me  as  my  own  boy,"  she  said,  and 
she  kissed  him  tenderly. 

**  Other  folks  see  with  different  eyes," 
said  Holt  in  a  softened  tone. 

"  What  do  you  care,  my  son,  so  long 
as  you  know  how  you  seem  to  your 
mother  ? " 


The  good  woman  forgot  to  make  al- 
lowance for  feelings  which  spring  up  at 
Holt's  age. 

"  You  were  the  child  of  many  sor- 
rows," she  continued.  "You  know 
your  father  died  before  you  were  bom." 
The  recollection  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  sat  down,  quite  overcome  by  it. 

Holt  did  not  stir.  He  looked  toward 
his  mother  gloomily.  He  was  in  one  of 
the  moods  which  occasionally  came 
over  him. 

"I  met  unde  Lansing  to-day  in  the 
street,"  at  length  he  said  (a  bitter  em- 
phasis on  uncle).  "  He  does  not  know 
me.  One  of  these  days  he  will  know 
me.  When  I  am  as  rich  as  he  I  shaM 
ask  him  why  he  treated  you  so." 

His  mother  made  no  reply. 

"  It  is  coming  quicker  than  you  think 
for.    The  first  of  January  will  do  it" 

"  Do  what  ? "  asked  his  mother  faintly. 
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^^  Hake  me  a  partner  in  the  honae.** 

"  ReaUy  ?  " 

*^  They  can't  get  on  without  me,  that 
18  it.  I  secored  the  patent  to-day.  Ky 
•wn  invention ;  I  never  told  yon  about 
it  (he  began  to  speak  naturally  again) 
f6r  fear  it  might  fail,  but  it  it  all 
light" 

The  widow  left  her  seat  the  second 
time  and  stood  dose  to  her  son.  It  was 
with  a  joyfol  expression  now. 

''I  thought  something  had  gone 
wrong,"  she  said,  "you  were  so 
strange." 

"Mother,"  said  Holt  sadly,  "when 
we  were  very  poor,  and  I  was  doing  a 
boy's  work  in  the  factory,  I  did  not 
think  how  I  looked,  or  if  I  did  think  I 
did  not  care.  Now,  when  we  have  all 
we  require,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  rich,  that  is,  if  I  live,  I  think 
continually  what  a  scarecrow  I  am." 

"  Oh,  William,  it  is  wicked  to  talk  in 
this  way.  It  seems  ungrateful  to  Provi- 
dence." 

An  impatient  expression  escaped 
Holt's  lips  at  this  allusion. 

"Are  you  not  content  with  your 
mother's  love  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  Content  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  my 
life." 

Again  his  mother  kissed  him,  the 
tears  flowed  freely,  but  these  did  not 
spring  from  any  thing  unhappy,  only 
firom  tenderness. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  house,"  said 
Holt." 

"You  are!" 

"Yes,  there  is  one  in  Thirty-ninth 
street,  between  Fifth  an^  Madison  ave- 
nues. It  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
February." 

"  But  how  can  you  furnish  it  ? " 

"I  am  to  receive  a  sum  in  ready 
money  for  an  interest  in  my  patent." 

« Indeed  I " 

"  It  is  a  handsome  house,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  and  the  neighborhood  is  fashion- 
able (he  laid  a  peculiar  stress  on  the 
word),  and  your  uncle  Lansing  lives 
exactly  opposite." 

"  Oh,  WilHam,  what  a  strange  boy 
you  are  I "  Bhe  smiled,  nevertheless,  as 
if  she  were  quite  content. 


"  Here  it  is,"  said  Holt  He  drew 
forth  a  large  parchment,  which  his 
mother  regarded  with  fond  eyes,  though 
she  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
what  it  wa& 

"Is  that  a  patent?" 

"Yes." 

She  looked  at  it  curiously.  The  im- 
mense eagle  broad-spread  over  the 
"  United  States  of  America,"  the  name 
-— "  William  Holt  "—and  the  large  seal 
particularly  attracted  her  attentiim. 

"And  you  never  told  me  a  word 
about  it,  William,"  she  said,  almost  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I  kept  the  secret  well,  didn't  It" 

"  Indeed  you  did." 

"Mother  I" 

"  What,  my  son  f " 

They  were  sitting  very  close  to  each 
other,  lookmg  at  the  large  eagle^ 

"Mother,  I  wish  father  could  have 
seen  this." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  voice  so  gentle 
that  you  would  have  thought  some  one 
else  was  speaking. 

The  widow  rested  her  face  on  her 
son's  breast.  With  his  hand  he  smooth- 
ed the  hair,  which,  still  glossy  and 
beautiful,  was  parted  over  her  forehead, 
and — a  strange  thing  for  him — ^he  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  it.  He  recovered 
quickly,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  show  of 
emotion. 

"  I  want  you  to  fhmish  the  house  ac- 
cording to  your  own  taste.  Some  folks 
will  stare."  He  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  in  his  own  fashion. 
"  Don't  spare  expense." 

His  mood  changed  again.  "Cant  yon 
be  fashionable  again,  mother  f  Do  you 
remember  how  you  used  to  feel  wlien 
you  were  fashionable?  what  you  used 
to  do  ?  You  have  waited  a  great  \i^nle, 
haven't  you  ? " 

Something  absorbed  him.  I  think  he 
was  thinking  of  Virginia  BandalL 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  soon  over. 

"  Mother,  you  used  to  know  a  good 
many  folks  here,  could  you  not  renew 
your  acquaintance  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  could,  if  I  were  situated 
so  as  to  do  so.  But  it  is  many  years 
since,  William,  a  great  many  years.** 
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I  "  Who  did  yon  know  ?  " 

I  "*  Oh,  a  number.    Mrs.  Delorme  and  I 

were  yery  intimate;  she  was  Mary 
Stanley.  We  were  very  fond  of  each 
other.  She  used  to  come  and  see  me  at 
Scotenskopft  before  ahe  married.  And 
she  continued  to  write  me  for  a  long 
^        while,  but  I  did  not  answer  her  letters." 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
np  the  acquaintance  on  equal  terms,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  an  object  of  com^ 
miseration  in  her  eyes." 

"  Good.  Don't  you  think  she  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  She  would  be  delighted,  I  am  cer- 
tain. So  would  Mrs.  Decatur ;  she  was 
Emily  Phelps ;  and  many  others  whom 
I  could  name." 

"All  firstrclass,"  said  Holt,  smiling 
/      grimly. 

"First-class,  of  course,"  replied  his 

I        mother,  with  a  pretty  touch  of  pride — 

pride  which  had  smouldered  without 

agn  for  more  than  twenty  years,  now 

to  flicker  up  again. 

"  Did  you  know  the  Du  Barrys  ? " 

"Yes.  Mis,  Ferris  was  one  of  my 
schoolmates,  and  a  yery  nice,  amiable 
girL  I  was  never  very  intimate  with 
her,  though." 

"Tlus  Alf  Du  Barry,  who  has  come 
home,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  jackan- 
apes," said  Holt 

"You  used  to  like  him  at  school." 

''That  was  because  he  was  Gastleton's 
friend.    I  have  no  faith  in  him." 

**  Haye  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"Yesterday  for  the  first  time.  He 
stopped  me,  and  began  like  the  rest  to 
be  patronizing— d " 

Holt  bit  his  lip  to  prevent  the  impre- 
cation from  escaping  in  his  mother^s 
pieseflce. 

"  Who  else  do  you  know  ? " 

"Oh,  a  great  many,  William.  The 
Hortons  and  Lawrences  and  Dezings, 
and  ever  so  many." 

"Promise  me,  mother,  you  will  culti- 
vate them  all  as  soon  as  your  house  is 
fnmiahed." 

Mrs.  Holt  gave  a  little  laugh.    It  was 


I 


a  very  contented  one.  After  all  the 
years  of  privation  and  of  submission,  a 
glimpse  again  into  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant world  she  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  was  still  very  pleasant. 

"  Yes,  I  will  promise,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  if  you  will  make  me  a  prom- 
ise." 

"What?" 

"  Not  to  speak  any  more  about  your- 
self in  the  way  you  did  a  little  while 
ago." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  it.  Just  let 
me  have  my  own  way.  I  want  you  to 
Hve  in  a  new  house  and  have  every 
thing  fine,  so  that  things  may  seem  as 
they  did  when  you  were  a  jow^g  lady 
— ^that  is,  as  fisir  as  they  can  seem  so.  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
Tou  must  be  in  the  fashion.  I  shall  go 
on  in  the  old  way." 

"  William,  how  strange  you  talk." 

"  Now,  mother,  you  won't  oppose  me 
in  this,  will  you  ?  I  have  toiled  years 
to  compass  it.  Let  me  enjoy  seeing  you 
carry  it  out." 

**  Indeed  you  shall,  my  son." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  thinking  what 
your  furniture  shall  be ;  you  should  be- 
gin to  look  about  now.  When  the 
house  is  ready,  I  want  to  move  right 
into  it" 

He  took  his  hat  "  I  am  going  out. 
I  shall  be  gone  an  hour." 

He  left  rather  abruptly,  but  it  was 
his  manner. 

His  mother  sat  in  a  maze  for  several 
minutes.  She  could  scarcely  credit  this 
new  revelation.  Many  strange  fancies 
fiitted  through  her  mind.  Past  and 
Future  were  strangely  jumbled.  She 
looked  sad,  then  she  smiled,  looked 
serious,  and  smiled  again.  Presently 
she  rose,  took  off  her  widow's  cap, 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  looked  in  the 
glass.  What  made  her  do  that  ?  Some- 
thing very  simple  and  innocent  She 
only  wished  to  see  if  she  were  still  pre- 
sentable— wished  to  see  solely  for  her 
son's  sake. 

The  result  of  the  inspection,  I  im- 
agine, was  satisfactory. 
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THE  DEFECTS  OP  WOMEN,  AND  HOW  TO  REMEDY  THEM. 

[raOM  AN   ENGLISH  POINT  OF  TISW.] 


Education,  as  all  the  world  will  ad- 
mit, ought  to  have  two  ends.  It  ought 
to  develop  etreugth  and  to  Bupplement 
weakness.  What  is  good,  it  ought  to 
make  better,  and  what  is  wanting,  it 
ought  to  supply.  Some  principle  of 
this  kind  practically  obtains  in  the 
education  of  boys.  Not  only  are  the 
strong  points  of  a  lad's  abilities  and 
character  carefully  noted  and  afforded 
fail  fields  of  exercise,  but  his  deficien- 
cies also,  his  stupidity  Ia  one  or  other 
line  of  study,  his  bodily  indolence  or 
awkwardness,  his  cowardly,  or  lying,  or 
cruel  propensities,  all  are  noticed  by  his 
tutors,  and  due  efforts  are  generally 
made  to  counteract  them. 

But  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  taking 
the  weaknesses  of  the  sex  on  the  whole, 
only  one  of  these  two  ends  of  education 
is  commonly  pursued.  The  pecufiar 
gills  of  women,  their  tiffectionateness, 
piety,  modesty,  and  conscientiousness, 
their  quick  apprehension  and  brilliance 
of  intuition,  their  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  natural  love  for  poelry,  music,  and 
all  things  beautiful, — all  these  qualities 
are  drawn  out  by  the  education  usually 
given  to  them,  to  the  very  utmost  of 
their  teacher's  power.  But  the  equally 
ordinary  defects  of  women,  their  bigot- 
ry and  superstition,  their  hastiness  and 
superficialness  of  judgment,  their  sloven- 
liness of  acquirement,  their  morbidness 
of  sentiment,  their  lack  of  sustained 
ardor  for  solid  study,  or  abstract 
thought,  all  these  deficiencies  are  usual- 
ly left  at  the  end  of  the  most  elaborate 
female  education,  very  much  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  it  would  appear,  that  while 
every  defect  in  a  man  is  more  or  less 
curable,  in  a  woman  it  is  hopeless  of 
remedy. 

I  will  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  anomaly  too  deeply.  Perhaps  its 
origin  is  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  nature.    Perhaps  the  as- 


sociation of  the  ideas  of  what  we  most 
love  in  women,  with  so  many  of  wom- 
en's weaknesses,  has  endeared  the  weak- 
nesses themselves,  even  as  Dugald  Stew- 
art said,  that  the  silliest  custom  and 
wildest  belief  which  had  once  been  as- 
sociated with  our  religion,  became  dear 
and  venerable  in  our  eyes.  In  any  case, 
the  true  faith  in  womanhood  must  needs 
include  the  conviction  that  the  weak- 
nesses, physical,  moral  and  intellectual, 
so  often  attached  to  it,  cannot  truly  be 
an  integral  part  thereof,  and  that,  to 
relieve  it  from  them,  would  not  be  to 
take  aught  from  its  beauty  and  its 
charm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase 
them.  Pulling  away  the  ivy  from  the 
tree,  is  only  destroying  the  parasite, 
and  leaving  the  elm  or  the  chestnut  to 
become  a  grander  elm,  or  more  le&fy 
chestnut. 

Bat  before  pursuing  this  line  of 
thought  to  the  definite  methods  by 
which  feminine  weaknesses  of  body  and 
mind  may  best  be  cured,  it  is  needlU 
to  meet,  at  the  outset,  an  argument 
which,  whether  plainly  expressed  or 
silently  understood,  actually  bars  this 
whole  road  of  progress  in  the  feelings 
of  thousands.  like  Bunyan's  Apoll- 
yon,  it  "  straddles  all  across  the  way  of 
life  "  to  women.  Briefly,  it  is  this :  The 
end  and  aim  of  a  woman's  life  is  to  be  - 
beloved  by  a  man.  But  men  love  the  - 
weakness  of  a  woman  rather  more  than 
her  strength.  As  Coleridge  says: 
"Every  man  would  desire  rather  to 
have  an  Ophelia  for  a  wife  than  *a  Por- 
tia. Therefore  it  is  vain  to  seek  to 
banish  feminine  weaknesses,  for,  by  so 
doing,  we  are  depriving  the  spider  of 
its  thread." 

Now,  to  this  very  simple  syllogiam 
we  have  two  answers :  The  first  is,  that 
if  some  men,  and  even  a  rasgority  of 
men,  prefer  a  colorless  Ophelia  to  the 
rich,  brave  nature  of  Portia,  yet  the  on© 
man  who  prefers  Portia  is  a  million 
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times  more  woithj  of  love,  and  more 
qoalified  to  make  a  wife  happy  than  the 
ninety  and  nine  who  prefer  Ophelia. 
Secondly  (and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose), wc  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
no  outward  gain  whatever  (among 
which  happy  marriages  may  be  reckon- 
ed highest)  is  equal  in  value  to  the  in- 
ward gain  of  a  healthy  and  yigorous 
£rame,  a  highly-trained  intellect)  a  calm 
reason,  a  wealthy  memory,  well-ordered 
passions,  and  a  heart  lifted  to  the  love 
of  all  things  good  and  holy.  Take  the 
most  fortunate  wife  and  mother,  and 
suppose  her  to  be  ignorant,  mean,  silly, 
and  fall  of  pitiful  yanities  and  ambi- 
tions, a  prey  to  her  own  temper  and 
jealousies,  and  with  no  interests  above 
her  dress,  her  squabbles  with  her  serv- 
ants and  gossip  of  her  neighbor's  mis- 
deeds; and  take,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
simple  and  solitary  woman,  with  the 
q[oalities  of  head  and  heart  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  a  truly  educated  hu- 
man being.  Can  any  rational  creature 
doubt  which  of  these  is  the  one  which 
most  nearly  fulfils  the  Creator's  pur- 
pose ?  Nay,  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
lowest  ground, — which  of  these  is  sim- 
^y  the  happier  of  the  two  t  Solomon's 
proverb  of  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith,"  might  be  parodied, 
**  Better  is  a  solitary  life  where  wisdom 
18,  than  a  house  ftill  of  children  and  folly 
therewith." 

Half  the  weaknesses  of  women  are 
the  results  of  that  imperfect  physical 
health  and  vigor,  that  petite  sarUi  to 
which  their  habits  commonly  consign 
them  from  childhood,  and  which,  also, 
they  inherit  from  valetudinarian  moth- 
ers. The  other  half  of  women's  weak- 
nesses appear  to  be  only  the  natural 
complements  of  their  best  qualities.  I 
shall  speak  of  the  first  of  the  classes 
in  the  present  paper. 

The  induence  of  the  body  over  the 
mind  is  an  old  topic  which  we  are  not 
Ukdy  to  forget  in  these  -days,  when  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  is  so  much  in 
vogue  that  the  words  for  "  students," 
^undergraduates,"  &c,  nether  call  up 
visions  of  young  athletes  laboring  with 


oar  and  cricket-bats  and  velocipedes, 

than  of  pale  scholars  '^  consuming  the 

midnight  oil,"  and, 

**With  blinded  eje-aight  poring  orer  miaeiaUo 
bookfl.*» 

Young  women  also  are  beginning  (es- 
pecially, I  believe,  in  America)  to  use 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  distinctly  to 
aim  at  physical  agility.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  however  good  and  wholesome 
such  exercises  may  be,  their  occasional 
use  can  never  make  a  thoroughly  healthy 
woman.  It  is  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  which  need  to  be  spent  healthful- 
ly ;  not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four  in 
a  gynmasium,  and  the  rest  sitting  in 
over-heated  rooms,  or  walking  in  thin 
shoes  on  cold  pavements,  or  eating  rub- 
bish of  sweets  and  pickles  and  hot 
cakes  and  pastry, — or  last,  and  worse, 
screwing  up  the  chest  and  heart  and 
organs  of  digestion  in  tightly-laced 
clothes.  If  one  of  the  fair,  fragile  lilies 
of  the  valley  to  be  met  with  in  every 
drawing-room,  were  once  to  be  able  to 
exchange  with  some  strong,  upright 
Solomon-lily  of  a  country  girl,  and 
knew  the  sensations  of  hope  and  pleas- 
ure, pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of  Mr^^ 
which  belongs  to  our  nature,  as  Qtodi 
has  meant  it  to  be,  we  believe  that  the 
enchantments  (whatever  they  may  be) 
of  pinched  dresses  and  unwholesome 
food  and  late  hours  and  hot  rooms 
would  disappear,  and  the  millionaire's 
daughter  of  London  or  New  York 
would  say  to  the  Devonshire  dairy- 
maid, going  forth. among  the  buttercups 
to  milk  her  cows:  "Let  me  exchange 
with  you." 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  state  of  things  which  makes  the  whole 
upper  class  of  one  sex,— the  sex  which  is 
least  exposed  to  toil  or  disease — very 
little  better  than  the  inmates  of  a  con- 
valescent home.  Few  ladies  are  able  to 
do  any  real  work  of  head  or  Umb  for  a 
few  weeks  consecutively  without  break- 
ing down  deplorably.  The  chance  of  a 
wetting  in  a  shower,  which  ought  to 
hurt  them  no  more  than  it  hurts  the 
daisies,  is  a  serious  source  of  alarm  to 
their  IHends.  This  state  of  things  can- 
not be  remedied  in  one  generation ;  but 
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it  will  nerer  be  remedied  at  all  by  a 
few  fafihioDable  caUsthenics.  Hay  I  be 
pennitted  to  give  a  few  definite  hints 
as  to  female  habits,  which,  I  fear,  will 
shock  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
which  are  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  probably  the  healthiest  of  all  the 
conditions  of  young  womanhood—that 
of  an  English  country  gentleman^s 
daughter  ? 

First,  for  sleep.  Women  don't  go  to 
bed  early  enough.  The  habit  of  getting 
to  $Uep  by  eley^i  o'clock  (of  course  with 
occasional  exceptions)  is  absolutely  in- 
valuable to  vigor,  freshness  and  eye- 
sight. Do  you  desire  to  wear  spectacles 
ten  years  sooner  than  you  need  f  Then 
sit  up  in  a  glare  of  light,  or  read  novels 
till  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  and  you 
will  amply  secure  your  end. 

Secondly,  for  food.  There  are  a  few 
women  who  eat  too  much,  a  good  many 
more  who  eat  un^olesome  things, 
such  as  hot  cakes,  pastry,  and  pickles 
in  excess.  But  the  typical  feminine  de- 
fect is  eating  too  little  solid  food  and 
drinking  only  water  or  tea,  whereby  the 
heathful  appetite  is  spoiled.  Dyspepsia, 
and  all  its  miserable  train  of  evils,  lack 
of  sound  muscular  energy,  and  the 
habit  of  falling  back  on  nervous  excite- 
ment, for  want  of  natural  strength,  are 
the  inevitable  results.  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  wom- 
en, if  they  were  more  as  men  are  sensi- 
ble of  imperious  hunger  and  thirst  and 
desire  for  sleep ;  and  less  able  to  draw 
on  their  nervous  capital,  when  their 
daily  income  of  strength  is  exhausted. 
Those  who  resemble  steam-engines, 
which  stop  when  the  fUel  is  exhausted, 
are  safer  by  far  than  those  who  resemble 
thorough-brad  horses,  to  be  spurred  by 
the  dominant  will,  till  the  last  gasp. 

If  instead  of  checking  the  appetites 
of  gids,  and  causing  them  to  dwindle 
into  what  vulgar  people  consider  *'  gen- 
teel "  proportions  we  were  to  treat  defec- 
tive tabl^uty  not  as  a  feminine  grace, 
but  as  a  disagreeable  ghoul-like  phe- 
nomenon, we  should  see  a  considerable 
increase  in  womanly  strength  in  the 
next  generation.  Perhaps  we  should 
also  see  a  little  too  much  of  be»ity 


after  the  fashion  of  Morocco.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  had  his  good  joke  agunst 
the  obese  dames  of  commercial  Liver- 
pool. But  with  ilJB  many  evils  and  ab- 
surdities it  may  be  questioned  whether 
some  pounds  of  superfluous  adipoae 
matter  be  not,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant* 
er  burden  than  a  perpetual  pain  in  the 
side. 

Then  for  exercise.  Nobody  wants  la- 
dies— or  gentlemen  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter,— to  train  like  pugilists.  Of  the  two 
sorts  of  strength,  muscular  strength  and 
brain  strength,  it  is  the  latter  which  it 
concerns  women  to  obtain  in  a  civilised 
country.  But  the  training  for  strength 
of  brain,  for  sustained  power  of  mental 
work,  includes  a  certain,  although  seo- 
ondary ,  degree  of  muscular  training  also. 
To  gain  the  mm$  sana  we  must  have  the 
earpore  sana.  What  a  miserable  sight  is 
that  of  a  man,  of  great,  perhaps  fever- 
ish, mental  activity,  who  has  accumulat- 
ed hoards  of  learning  and  is  full  of 
generous  aspirations,  but  whose  narrow 
chest  and  drooping  and  rounded  shoul- 
ders, sunken  cheeks  and  over-lucent 
eyes,  betray  that  the  fleshy  pedestal  on 
which  his  soul  is  standing  is  crumbling 
beneath  him  I  How  almost  invariably 
such  a  man's  thoughts  come  to  us  tinc- 
tured with  sickliness  I  How  in  matters 
of  judgment  he  is  apt  to  lack  ballast,  to 
be  carried  away  by  prejudice,  to  waste 
moral  energy  on  trifles,  to  ignore  the 
common  principles  which  determine  the 
action  of  healthy  human  nature,  and  to 
have  no  perspective  in  his  view  of  the 
relative  importance  of  things!  How 
little  evenness  and  general  correlation 
there  is  between  the  various  powers  of 
his  mind  and  will,  how  apt  he  is  to  be 
carried  away  by  some  fantastic  delu- 
sion, religious  philosophy,  or  merely 
sanitary  and  therapeutic  I  We  pity 
these  things  and  deplore  them  as  excep- 
tional failures  when  we  see  them  in  a 
man.  But  when  we  find  them  (alas,  so 
much  more  firequentlyl)  in  a  woman, 
why  do  we  not  attribute  them  to  the 
same  cause  of  unequal  development  of 
mind  and  body ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
take  them  for  granted  as  weaknesses  in- 
herent in   the  feminine  nature   itsel£ 
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"A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned"  is 
no  more  crochety  and  credolous  and 
prejadiced  and  yehement  about  trifles 
than  a  well-constitnted  man.  Some  one 
once  said  that  the  belief  in  the  gloomier 
doctrines  of  theology  was  inseparable 
from  a  bad  lirer.  It  would  be  carious 
to  obtain  statistical  records  of  the  pro- 
pordoDS  between  dyspepsia,  headaches, 
tight  lacing,  and  narrow  chests,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  belief  in 
certain  follies  and  the  general  instability 
of  character  and  temper  which  haye 
made  women  for  ages  the  butt  of  mas- 
coHne  cynicism  and  the  emblems  with 
the  poets  of 

L'anra  che  tremola 
Tza  fronda  e  fronda 
£  I'onda  oh«  mormora 
Tra  tpooda  e  ipondo. 

Let  us  hope  that  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  age,  the  admission 
of  women  into  the  medical  profession, 
will  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two  do  mach  to  strengthen  women's 
minds  by  first  teaching  them  to  strength- 
en their  bodies. 

Exercise  is,  no  more  than  food,  a 
thing  to  be  taken  and  profited  by  vi  et 
mwis.  The  child  who  should  be  com- 
pelled every  day  to  swallow  a  breakfast 
and  a  dinner  composed  of  objects  dis- 
gusting to  it,  would  never  be  expected 
by  any  sane  person  to  thrive  thereon. 
Bat  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  same 
girl  will  obtain  all  the  benefit  of  exer- 
dae  if  obliged  to  walk  solemnly  up  and 
down  a  terrace  for  so  many  hours,  or  to 
use  the  dumb-bells  and  perform  calis- 
thenic  exercises  in  her  dull  school  room. 
Real  exercise,  especially  in  youth,  must 
be  joyous  exercise  spontaneously  taken, 
not  as  a  medicine,  but  with  the  eager- 
ness of  natural  appetite.  Romping 
games  in  childhood — ^puss  in  the  comer, 
bHnd-man's  buff,  and  all  the  delightf\ih« 
Tiriations  on  Prisoner's  Base,  French 
and  English,  Petits  Pacquets,  and  Bat- 
tledore,— and  all  with  screaming  per- 
mitted ad  libUum  are  'for  indoors.  Out 
of  doors;  Come  Hunt  the  Hare,  and 
ffide  and  Seek,  and  hom>,  and  ball,  and 
cricket,  and  kite-fliying,^  and  above  all 
tiist  blessed  thing,  Syflaying  in   the 


Hay."  Are  these  all  **dreadftilly  un- 
lady-like,"  and  calculated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tom-boys  ?  Never  believe  a 
word  of  it!  The  most  high-bred  of 
women  have  been  the  most  free  and 
joyous  of  children.  Then  come  a  little 
later,  or  ahnost  as  soon,  the  two  great 
exercises  of  ladies,  whereby  more  health 
and  vigor  can  be  gained  by  ladies  than 
in  an  other  way,  namely,  gardening  and 
riding.  Oh !  fathers  of  daughters  who 
will  by-and-by  ask  you  to  spend  thou- 
sands in  paying  their  milliners'  bills, 
taking  them  to  fashionable  resorts,  and 
giving  them  rich  settlements ;  will  you 
not  spare  a  few  tens  or  hundreds,  to 
give  them  the  scrap  of  garden,  or  the 
roagh  pony  which  will  secure  for  them 
health  and  bloom  and  years  of  strength 
and  life  which  all  your  thousands  can 
not  buy  a  few  years  hence.  Of  all  the 
penny- wise  pound-foolish  policies  in  the 
world  is  that  which  grudges  the  girl  of 
fourteen  her  pony  or  her  half  rood  of 
ground,  and  lavishes  on  her,  four  years 
afterwards,  silks  and  jewels,  and  all  the 
costly  appurtenances  of  fashionable  life. 
How  is  it  that  Harriet  Hosmer  has  be- 
come the  woman  of  whom  America  is 
so  proud,  England  so  fond?  Because 
her  father  taught  her  to  ride  and  shoot 
before  Gibson  taught  her  to  model 
"Sleeping  Fawns;"  because  she  pos- 
sesses physical  strength,  energy,  and 
joyous  animal  spirits,  such  as  win  every 
prize,  and  charm  every  heart. 

Where  does  this  topic  of  Exercise 
lead  us  ?  Inevitably  to  that  of  dress, 
which  in  the  case  of  women  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  exerdae. 

To  advise  a  young  lady  to  dress  her- 
self with  any  serious  eccentricity  from 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  her  day  and 
class,  is  to  advise  her  to  incur  a  penalty 
which  may  very  probably  be  the  wreck 
of  her  whole  life's  happiness.  A  girl 
begins,  perhaps,  with  some  moderate 
and  really  rational  piece  of  originality ; 
but  it  makes  her  look  "  odd."  She  is 
less  welcome  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
her  friends,  and  less  comfortable  when 
she  1b  there.  Men  sneer  at  her,  and  per- 
haps allow  themselves  coarse  jokes  at 
her  expense.  Women  are.  so  busy  de- 
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fending  her  little  eccentricity,  that  they 
have  no  time  left  to  estimate  her  posi- 
tive merits.  She  is  like  Gibson's  tinted 
Venus.  Every  stupid  spectator  criti- 
cises the  tint,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
thinks  at  all  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
statue.  By-and-by  the  eccentricities  of 
our  friend  are  a  little  exercised.  She 
cannot  abandon  them  without  a  vast 
humiliation  and  confession  that  she  was 
wrong ;  and  as  she  is  already  singular, 
she  may  as  well  be  wholly  so.  "  In  for 
a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  Unless  she 
be  more  than  mortal,  she  soon  feels  a 
little  isolated,  and  shrinks  from  society. 
Then  she  is  annoyed  in  the  streets.  The 
woman  who  stands  this,  and  feels  no 
cynicism  growing  up,  and  remains  sweet 
aiM  good-humored  and  gentle  and  ten- 
der through  life  under  such  drcum 
stances,  is  very  little  short  of  a  saint. 
She  has  secured  for  herself  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  virtues  are  most 
difficult,  almost  unattainable;  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  comfortable  hat, 
a  shorter  skirt,  or  a  stronger  pair  of 
boots.  To  any  one  who  regards  the 
matter  coolly  "  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandeJle." 

But  it  is  only  the  fault  of  public 
opinion  that  any  penalties  at  all  fol- 
low innovations  in  themselves  send- 
ble  and  modest.  To  train  this  public 
opinion  by  degrees,  to  bear  with  more 
variations  of  costume,  and  especially  to 
insist  upon  the  principle  of  fitness  as 
the  first  requisite  of  beauty,  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  sensible  women.  Can 
any  thing  be  in  worse  taste  than  to 
wear  clothes  by  which  our  natural 
move^nents  are  impeded  and  our  pur- 
poses, of  whatever  sort,  thwarted  by 
our  own  habiliments.  It  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  barbaric,  like  a  Chinese 
woman's  foot,  to  load  ourselves  with 
long,  trailing  skirts,  when  we  wish  to 
take  a  brisk  walk,  or  to  run  up  and 
down-stairs.  To  wear  bonnets  which 
give  no  shade  to  the  eyes,  under  a  sum- 
mer sun,  and  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  imperfect  aid  of  a  parasol  at 
eveiy  moment,  is  another  follacy  of 
taste.  Still  worse  is  the  folly  of  pinch- 
ing the  feet  into  thin,  tight  boots,  which 


permit  of  intal  damp  and  chill  to  {he 
feet,  and  cramp  the  limb  into  a  pitiM 
little  wedge  of  flesh,  with  the  distorted 
extremities  crunched  up  under  it  Not 
one  modem  European  lady's  in  five  hun- 
dred could  be  looked  at  if  plac^  in  an 
antique  sandal.  It  is  certsdnly  a  small 
ffisthetic  gain  to  lose  the  beauty  of  the 
human  limb  to  improve  the  elegance  of 
the  shoemaker's  manufacture.  Worst 
of  all,  an  evil  for  which  no  words  can 
be  found  strong  enough,  is  the  evil  of 
women's  stays.  Why  American  and 
European  women  are  tormented  by 
these  abominable  machines,  which  tke 
lithesome  women  of  the  East  hxve 
never  borne,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  If 
we  desired  to  find  a  type  of  woman's 
weakness,  moral  and  physical,  its  cause 
and  its  effect,  we  could  hit  on  no  better 
emblem  than  a  pair  of  stays. 

So  much  for  food,  exercise,  and  dress. 
These  being  all  made  wholesome,  the 
health  of  women  would  undoubtedly  in 
a  generation  be  greatly  improved  It 
would  yet  remain,  however,  for  them  to 
find  sources  of  definite  employment  and 
interest  in  life.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  perfectly  idle  health,  or  perfect 
health  without  hope.  Lives  which  have 
no  aim  beyond  the  amusement  of  the 
hour,  are  inevitably,  after  the  first  years 
of  youth,  valetudinarian  lives. 

Women  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  sensations,  and  quack  themselves, 
and  fix  their  thoughts  on  one  organ  or 
another,  in  the  way  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land says,  can  bring  disease  into  the 
soundest  part  of  the  body ;  and  all  be- 
cause they  are  idle.  There  is  a  special 
form  of  chronic  headache  which  I  havB 
&ncied  I  could  always  trace  to  the  pre&> 
ence  of  a  despotic  husband,  who  crushes 
his  wife's  energies  and  playfulness,  as  a 
boy  crdshes  a  butterfiy  in  his  hand. 
-There  must  be  work,  and  there  must  be 
freedom  for  women,  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  really  healthful  beings. 

If  the  weaknesses  of  women,  which 
arise  of  imperfect  bodily  health,  were 
removed  by  better  systems  of  diet  and 
exercise,  and  hopeful  employment  main- 
tained for  generations,  what  weakneeaea 
would  remain  It  - 1  believe  there  would 
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be  few  beyond  those  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  "  defects  of  their  qnali- 
ties,"  the  complimentary  colors  of  their 
special  merits.  Women  are  capable  of 
the  most  intense  personal  flection, 
therefore  they  are  liable  to  neglect  ab- 
rtract  principles,  and  r^ard  persons  too 
exdosively.  Women  are  tender-hearted 
and  merclfxil,  therefore  stem  justice  and 
Teracity  have  less  than  due  honor  at 
their  hands.  Women  have  brilliant  in- 
toitional  powers,  and  think  with  great 
rapidity.  Therefore  slow  processes  of 
argnment  are  distasteful  to  them,  and 
thdr  jadgments  are  hasty  and  often  er- 
roneooa.  All  these,  and  sundry  weak- 
nesses besides,  are  easily  explicable. 
Are  they  irremediable?  Surely  not  at 
all  Men  also  have  the  "defects  of 
their  qualities."  They  are  strong,  and 
therefore'  rough ;  resolute,  and  therefore 
often  cruel;  slow  of  judgment,  and 
often  stupid ;  prone  to  exact  justice  and 
Tengeance,  and  to  forget  mercy  and 
charity.  We  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  men  cannot  become  gentle  and 
nimble-witted  and  tender-hearted,  be- 
caose  the  opposite  faults  are  well-nigh 
natural  to  them.  Still  less  do  we  cry 
out  that  they  will  "lose  some  of  the 
charms  of  their  sex,"  and  become  effemi- 
nate, because  they  correct  their  defects. 

How  these  corrections  can  best  be 
made  in  the  education  of  females,  and 
how  women,  whom  we  will  suppose 
finally  endowed  with  sound  bodily 
health,  can  add  thereto  the  mental  and 
moral  gifts  and  graces  in  which  they 
are  now  deficient,  belongs  to  the  gener- 
al tiieory  of  paidrnties,  and  of  this,  for 
the  present,  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 
«Te  very  briefly.  But  to  recognize 
▼here  an  error  lies  is  already  half  way 
to  remedy  it ;  or  if  the  educators  of 
young  women  will  look  straight  in  the 
&0C  the  defects  to  which  they  are 
prone,  and  instead  of  taking  them  as 
matters  of  course,  set  about  resolutely 
to  remedy  them,  I  believe  the  battle  is 
aecnred. 

The  failings  of  both  sexes  are,  of 
coarse,  aggravated  by  the  common  sys- 
tem of  educating  them  entirely  apart  In 
schools  exclusively  for  boys,  and  schools 


exclusively  for  girls,  masculine  and 
feminine  failings,  coarseness  and  cruelty, 
on  one  side,  pettiness  and  unveracity  on 
the  other,  may  be  studied  in  typical  per- 
fection. It  is  not  for  one  who  has  not 
visited  America,  where  alone  the  system 
of  joint  education  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
to  decide  whether  it  involve  evils  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  outweigh  even  the 
fostering  of  such  faults.  I  can  only  say 
the  proof  of  mischief  need  to  be  very 
clear  and  very  serious  indeed,  to  turn 
such  a  balance. 

But  supposing  girls  to  be  educated  at 
their  homes  or  in  schools  for  their  own 
sex  only,  there  is  yet  something  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  remedying  their 
characteristic  defects.  Let  it  be  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  canon :  "  Where 
the  wall  bulges,  build  the  buttress." 
Women  have  a  tendency  to  haste,  inex- 
actitude and  slovenliness  of  acquirement. 
Therefore,  instead  of  hurrying  them 
from  task  tQ  task,  they  ought  to  be 
gently,  but  firmly,  held  to  the  same  as 
long  as  reason  may  justify,  and  instead 
of  many  lessons  imperfectly  learned, 
they  ought  to  have  a  few  thoroughly 
acquired.  Actual  pedantry  of  precision 
is  a  better  error  in  teaching  a  girl  than 
the  miserable  eye-service  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  The  power  of  sus- 
tained concentration  of  thought,  on 
which  all  high-class  mental  work  de- 
pends, is  a  more  precious  acquirement 
than  a  mountain  of  fiicts  heaped  upon 
the  memory. 

Agsdn,  tiiere  are  certain  classes  of 
studies  peculiarly  calculated  to  train 
the  reasoning  powers.  These,  with  the 
usual  perversity  attending  the  treatment 
of  women,  have  been  left  out  of  the 
ordinary  female  curriculum  altogether. 
Logic,  algebra,  above  all  geometry,  by 
itself  a  grand  education,  are  precisely 
the  natural  mental  exercises  which  girls 
require,  and  precisely  the  things  they 
are  most  rarely  taught.  Languages, 
learned  as  boys  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
might  have  gone  some  way  to  supply 
their  place.  But  girls  are  commonly 
taught  French,  Gkrman,  and  Italian  in 
a  way  very  serviceable  for  foreign  travel, 
but  of  no  use  at  all  as  a  mental  training. 
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History,  too,  which  might  be  so  noble 
a  study,  what  a  poor,  meagre  thing  It  is, 
as  taught  commonly  to  girls;  a  mere 
dry  digest  of  dates  and  dynasties.  Be- 
tween the  genuine  old  historians,  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon,  Liyy  and  Tacitus, 
and  the  compilations  giren  to  school- 
girls, there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween a  living  man  and  a  mummy. 
There  is  no  real  knowledge  of  human 
life  and  nature  to  be  obtained  from  such 
dry  dust  of  the  ages. 

And  while  the  studies  which  women 
most  need  to  correct  their  weak  pro- 
diyities  are  commonly  denied  to  them, 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  oyer-work- 
ed  with  wretched  attempts  to  acquire  a 
multitude  of  things  rather  calculated, 
than  otherwise,  to  increase  their  defects. 
Real  art,  real  music,  real  painting,  real 
sculpture— are  magnificent  gifts  and 
graces— noble  educations  for  both  mind 
and  heart.  But  the  mocknnusic,  mock- 
drawing  and  painting  of  young  ladies, 
to  whom  the  simple  ground-work,  not 
to  speak  of  the  meaning  and  grandeur 
of  their  art,  has  never  for  an  instant 
been  revealed^^^an  they  be  called  ele- 
ments of  education  ?  They  are  elements 
of  nothing  but  pretentiousness  and  false 
taste.  Few  things  make  me  more  proud 
than  to  see  real  artist- women  like  Jenny 
Lind  and  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  Henriette  Brown.  Few 
things  make  me  more  ashamed  than  to 
hear  nine  lady  musicians  out  of  ten 
murdering  music  over  their  pianos,  and 
travestying  painting  at  their  easels. 
Let  any  spark  of  real  genius  for  art  be 
nourished  and  formed  to  the  uttermost, 
and  let  the  roost  thorough  training  be 
given  wherever  Art  is  studied  at  all. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  done 
with  this  stupid  farce  of  assuming  that 
every  school-girl  is  an  embiyo  St  Ce- 
cilia and  a  Raphael  in  petticoats.  After 
all,  even  in  the  matter  of  agreeability  in 
society,  the  one  gift  which  is  worth  all 
others  together,  is  the  power  of  conver- 
sation, the  power  which  is  the  sum  of 
good  sense,  good  nature,  and  a  well-cul- 
tivated mind.  This  is  the  gift  which 
survives  when  beauty  feides,  and  sweet 
voices  crack,  and  eyesight  fails  over  the 


picture  or  the  model  This  is  the  power 
on  which  nearly  all  women  practically 
fall  back  by  the  time  they  are  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  which  made  the 
French  grander  dama  of  the  old  rSgime 
more  truly  Queens  of  Society  at  seventy 
and  eigh^,  than  any  young  beauty  of 
eighteen  may  claim  to  be  now. 

Finally,  there  is  the  greatest  question 
of  alL    How  are  the  moral  weaknesses 
of  girls  to  be  cured  ?    I  should  say  that 
the  first  step  is  already  made  so  soon  as 
it  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  .defects 
of  which  I  speak  are  defects,  and  not 
mere  little  womanly  peche$  mignom^  that 
they  are  faults   to    be  deplored  and 
cured,  not  charms  to  be  cherished  and 
admired.     What    are    these    Protean 
qualities  then,  which  in  a  boy  we  look 
on  with  consternation,  and  in  a  giil 
with  indifierence,  if  not  with  approba- 
tion ?    I  believe  they  may  be  summed 
up  by  calling  them  the  Servile  Vices, 
the  propensities  to  cowardice,  meanness, 
prevarication,  and  flattery,  which  are 
the  natural  products  alike  in  male  and 
female,  black  or  white  skins,  of  a  con- 
dition of  prolonged  puerile  or  servile 
dependence.    Women  are  not  slaves  in 
dviliced  countries,  but  in  almost  every 
important  respect  they  are  minort  all 
their  lives.    The  tutelage  which  is  be- 
fitting at  fifteen,  weighs  on  them  equal- 
ly at  fifty ;  and  when  the  youth  emerges 
into  the  freedom  of  manhood,  the  girl 
passes  into  a  condition  wherein  it  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  her  husband, 
whether  she  be  not  more  completely  in 
pupilage   than   ever   she  was  in    her 
school-room.     Till  women  possess  the 
flill  civil  and  political  rights  of  adult 
human  beings,  so  long  the  tendency  to 
the  faults  of  those  men  who  are  arbitra- 
rily deprived  of  such  rights  will   be 
found  in  theuL     All  this,  of  course, 
would  be  accounted  a  mere  troism  if 
written  of  Negroes  or  Celts  or  Hiodoos. 
When  will  Englishmen  and  Americans 
recognize  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
speciality  of  a  woman^s  nature  to  make 
the  moial  poison   of  bondage   whole- 
some to  her,  while  it  is  deadly   to  her 
stronger-nerved    and    heavier-brained 
companion  ? 
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But  even  before  we  can  hop«  to  see 
the  coQdition  of  a  thoroughly  healthy 
womanhood  opened  by  the  admission 
of  women  to  full  civil  and  political 
cqoalily  with  men,  there  is  yet  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  way  of  limit- 
ing it,  not   of  wholly  correcting   the 
moral  defects  to  which  they  are  most 
liable.     What  is  the  principle  which  in 
well-nurtured  boys  acts  as  a  sort  of 
outer  fence  against  deceit  and  coward- 
ice?   It  is  the  principle  of  honor,  the 
sentiment  which  bears  the  relation  to 
courage  and  truth,  which  modesty  does 
to  chastity.    Certain  evils  ought  never 
to  present  themselves  to  an  educated 
mind  in  the  form  of  temptation  at  all ; 
they  ought  to  be  repulsive  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  whole  nature ;  inadoussible 
even  in  thought.  A  boy  feels  this  about 
baseness  and  lying;  and  a  girl  about 
other  sins.      The  boy  is  half  lost,  to 
whom  it  occurs  as  a  possible  tldng  to 
do  to  run  away  from  fight  or  to  cheat ; 
the  girl  is  half  lost  who  listens  without 
indignatioa  to  a  declaration  of  unlawful 
love.    But  why  cannot  the  two  share 
each  other's  sense  of  honor?     Above 
all,  why  does  not  the  ^1  look  on  cow- 
ardice and  lies  as  impossible  things ;  ac- 
tions which  present    to  her  mind  no 
kind  of  temptation,  but  only  disgust. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  educate  girls  to  feel  in  this  way  ? 
Physical  courage  of  an  active  sort  is 
rarely  required  from  women ;  and  strange 
to  say,  where  it  is  asked  for,  it  is  gener- 
aUy  found.      But  the  habitual    timid 
frame  of  mind,  and  (it  is  needless  to 
add)  the  affectation  of  timidity  beyond 
what  is  really  experienced,  is  the  per- 
manent disgrace  of  women.    Still  worse 
is  that  duplicity  of  language,  that  inac- 
curacy of  description,  vehement  asser- 
tion of  uncertain  facts,  and  wheedling 
flattery  which  in  too  many  women,  if  it 
never  reaches  a  perfect  lie,  at  least  be- 
trays habitual  mcndaciousness.  Straight- 
forward  truth  is  the  chastity  of  the 
lips.     To  call  a  character  pure  which  is 
tainted  by  the  habitual  utterance  of  false- 
hood is  as  monstrous  as  to  call  a  man 
sober  who  drugs  himself  with  opium. 
Is  it  not    a   miserable  thing  that  it 
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should  be  so  striking  a  dgbA  that  we 
should  always  notice  it  when  a  woman 
is  absolutely  veracious;  and  endowed 
with  that  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  leonine 
honesty  of  nature  which  is  the  nobler 
part  of  courage  9  But  the  vices  of  the 
weak  and  subjugated  are  not  to  be 
eSajced  in  a  generation.  Professor 
Tyndal  tells  us  that  every  time  a  wom- 
an fondles  a  child  she  impresses  on  the 
molecules  of  her  brain  a  tendency  to 
baby-love,  which  she  will  transmit  to 
her  daughter  and  her  daughter's 
daughters.  How  often,  I  marvel,  look- 
ing back  through  our  female  ancestry 
for  a  thousand  years,  should  we  have 
seen  our  mothers  not  only  impressing 
baby-love  on  their  brains  by  caresses, 
but  compelled  to  impress  also  fear  and 
dissimulation  by  fierce  words,  and  des- 
potic rules  and  tyrannous  suppression 
of  all  their  natural  development  ?  If 
the  touch  of  an  infantas  soft  lips  melts 
a  mother's  heart,  what  effect  on  a  wife^s 
nature,  I  wonder,  has  a  husband^s 
blow  ?  And  how  many  generations  of 
women  are  Ukely  to  have  passed  in  any  ■ 
family  free  from  such  scathing  influ- 
ence? 

But  happier  days  are  in  store.  The 
reign  of  violence  draws  to  a  close ;  and 
under  juster,  milder  laws,  the  natures  of 
women  will  expand  with  a  beauty  hith- 
erto unknown.  Hitherto,  even  when  a 
girl  has  herself  been  f^^  from  infancy, 
from  all  harshness  and  oppression,  she 
has  still  inherited  some  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  a  long-depressed  sex,  and  has 
lived  among  companions  enduring  the 
faults  of  oppression.  But  when  the 
whole  system  of  wrong  comes  to  an 
end,  when  women's  opinions  are  no 
longer  deconsidered  by  the  refusal  to 
them  of  political  rights,  women's  civil 
and  personal  liberty  secured  to  them  as 
to  other  free  citizens,  then  a  new  phase 
of  womanhood, — I  had  almost  said,  a 
new  face  of  women, — will  surely  appear. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  our  part  to  set  our 
faces  regularly  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
plete education  which  e^all  no  longer 
consist  in  making  what  is  good  bettei;, 
but  also  in  changing  what  is  bad  and 
weak  into  what  is  good  and  strong. 
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AMONG  THIEVES. 


Is  October,  1857,  during  my  morning 
walk  from  Portchester  Square   to  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  a  gentleman  accost- 
ed me  near  Regent  Circus  with  the  re- 
mark, "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
think  the  boy  behind  you  is  watching 
an  opportunity  to  pick  your  pocket." 
Turning  around,  1  saw   through    the 
crowd,  hastening  cityward,  a  shabbily- 
dressed  fellow,  apparently  about  four- 
teen years  old,  with  one  arm  around  a 
lamp-post,  and  twirling  upon  his  heel. 
He  might  have  been  an  errand  boy,  or 
an  under-porter  at  a  railway-station,  or 
a   market-gardener's    fag,    or    a   cab- 
driver's  son  looking  for  a  job  for  his 
father,  or  any  of  the  thousand  non-de- 
scripts  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, but  he  did  not  look  like  a  thief. 
Yet  I  felt  certain  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore.   Therefore,  looking  at  him  a  mo- 
ment in  his  gyrations,  I  replied  to  the 
person  who  had  warned  me,  that  I  was 
obliged  by  the  suggestion,  but  doubted 
whether  he  was  correct,  and  pursued 
my  walk.   The  interruption  was  forgot- 
ten in  a  few  minutes,  though  I  had 
meanwhile  folded  and  thrust  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  I  was  reading  into  my 
coat  pocket  as  additional  security  to 
my  hankerchicf,  and  had  reached  Hol- 
bom  Bars,  a  mile  or  so  further  on,  when 
two   school-boys,  with    satchels,  q^me 
running  up  to  me,  with  the  cry,  "  Mis- 
ter, Mister,  that  boy  has  picked  your 
pocket.    We  saw  him  do  it."    Turidng 
instantly  and  looking  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  lads,  I  saw  the  same 
fellow  against  whom  I  had  been  pre- 
viously warned,  escaping  at  tail  speed  in 
the  direction  of  Seven  Dials,  and  lost 
immediately  after  in  that  maze  of  streets 
and  lanes.    The  rogue  had  followed  me, 
watched  my  movements,  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  crowd  at  High  Holbom,  and 
abstracted  both  newspaper  and  hand- 
kerchief from  my  pocket. 


The  secret  was  now  revealed.    For 
months  I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  the 
continual  loss  of  that  necessary  appur- 
tenance to  a  gentleman's  outfit,  a  pocket 
handkerchief.      It  happened,  perhaps, 
once  a  week,  perhaps  twice ;  but  the 
event  was  so  certain  and  the  annoyance 
80  great,  that  I  had  always  taken  the 
precaution  of  late  to  provide  myself 
with  two, — the  reserve  being  put  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat.    This  hoy 
knew  me,  watched  me,  followed  me, 
and  at  the  fitting  moment,  week  after 
week,  abstracted  my  handkerchief  Defl 
handicraftsman  as  he  was,  he  repeated 
this  feat  the  more  easily,  because  I  had 
the  habit  of  reading  whflst  I  walked,  and 
because  perfectly  Ikmiliar  with  streets  I 
had  traversed  at  the  same  hour  for  years, 
my  thoughts  were  as  much  abstracted  as 
they  would  have  been  in  by-ways  of  the 
country,  or  on  the  shingle  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

This  incident  interested  me  in  learn- 
ing, what  a  man  of  business  might,  of 
the  habits  of  the  criminal  classes  of 
London.    I  had,  perhaps,  some  peculiar 
facilities  for  this,  inasmucli  as  my  Sun- 
day-school was  made  up  from  childrea 
of  the  very  poor,  and  my  duties  on 
week  days  led  me  often  into  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  both  Houndsditcli  and  St 
Giles,  the  one  being  the  chief  residence 
of  the  dealers  in  stolen  goods,  the  other 
the  emporium  of  petty  larceny.     Be- 
sides these,  I  had  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Henry  May- 
hew,  the  eccentric  philanthropist,  who 
had  a  better   acquaintance  with  the 
rookeries  of  London  and  their  inmates 
than  any  man  living ;  and  who  was  at 
the  time  preparing  his  "  Great  World 
of  London."    What  I  learned  of  this 
class    of   persons,— thieves,    in   other 
words, — ^resident  in  the  largest  capital 
of  Europe,— tracing  their  ancestry  in 
many  cases  back  through  several  gene- 
rations of  outlaws, — having  no  other 
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means  of  rapport  than  constant  depre- 
dadoDS  on  the  well-to-do  classes,  edu- 
Cftted  in  a  yernacular  exclosiyely  their 
own,  divided  into  orders  as  distinct  as 
tradesmen  from  barristers  or  mechanics 
from  peers  of  the  realm,  governed  by 
laws  to  which  time  has  given  sanction 
in  spite  of  ethics,  and  expatriating  their 
snrplusage  as  well  to  the  great  cities  of 
North  and  South  America  as  to  the 
larger  towns  of  Europe,  may  perhaps  be 
of  use  as  well  as  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  To  inquire  into  the  mode  and 
means  of  living  of  the  criminal  classes 
involves  an  investigation  more  or  less 
complete  into  the  character  and  causes 
of  crime,  and  can,  therefore,  never  be 
wholly  useless. 

It  is  of  habitual  criminals  I  write,  not 
of  casual  oEfenders.  While  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  latter,  such  as  mur- 
der, assault,  arson,  ravishment,  bigamy, 
and  embezzlement,  cannot  be  made  a 
trade  or  profession,  or  resorted  to  as  a 
regular  means  of  subsistence,  those  of 
which  the  habitual  criminal  is  guilty, 
such  as  burglary,  robbery,  coirdng, 
and  larceny,  require  almost  the  same 
apprenticeships  as  a  trade.  They  are 
crafts  which  cannot  be  successfully  pur- 
sued without  previous  training.  They 
are  practised  by  a  distinct  body  of  peo- 
plei  Like  the  ^^Sonquas''^  among  the 
Hottentots,  and  the  '*  Fingoes  "  among 
the  Kaffirs,  the  "iVt^«"  and  "  Cad- 
gen  "  of  London  constitute  that  portion 
of  the  public  which  objects  to  work, 
and  which  necessarily  lives  on  the  food 
procured  by  the  labor  of  others.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  done, — the 
moiuM  operandi  pursued, — is  that  which 
makes  the  classes  they  form.  The 
"  Bampman;'  "  DrwntMr;'  "  Motm- 
•ott,"  **  Snaaksmany^^  and  "  Shofidman^^^ 
terms  by  which  thieves  themselves  des- 
ignate the  several  branches  of  their  pro- 
feasion,  are  simply  expressions  of  vari- 
ous modes  of  stealing. 

The  ^  Bampiman^^  is  the  foot-pad 
idio  robs  by  daring,  or  the  burghir  who 
launders  by  force.  He  is  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  large,  well-built,  strong, 
with  joints  and  muscles  well-knit  to- 
gether, in  robust  health,  and  of  a  taci- 


turn, self-reliant  nature.  If  not  bred  a 
mechanic,  he  possesses  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  He  is  handy  at  repairs, 
— understands  machinery, — is  interested 
in  workshops,  knows  the  uses  of  tools, 
studies  the  latest  inventions  in  physics, 
and  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  skilled  workmen  of  the  machine 
shops.  Of  all  the  criminal  classes,  he 
stands  at  the  head.  He  has  no  associa- 
tion with  the  thieves  of  other  classes. 
Tbe  perils  he  braves,  and  the  dexterity 
he  brings  to  his  work,  make  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  petty  criminals  contemp- 
tible to  him,  and  he  shuns  their  com- 
pany. The  false  pretences  of  the  swin- 
dlers and  cheats,  the  low  gaming  of  the 
"  thimblerigs,"  the  betting  and  intimi- 
dating of  the  *'  bouncers,*'  and  the  beg- 
ging of  the  "  cadgers,"  are  below  Ids 
contempt.  A  "  shallow  cove,"  who  ex- 
hibits himself  half  naked  in  the  streets, 
or  the  "  Charley  Pitcher "  who  cheats 
by  sleight  of  hand,  he  looks  upon  as  des- 
picable. His  hardihood  and  disregard 
of  danger,  his  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  skill  in  their  uses,  his  seuse  of  hon- 
or and  pride  in  his  profession,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  classes, 
and  he  shuns  the  sneaksman  or  cove  as 
a  Chief  Justice  would  avoid  the  Police 
Court  Attorney. 

The  "  Drummer  "  plunders  either  by 
stupefying  or  frightening  his  victims. 
He  usually  acts  in  connection  with  a 
woman  of  the  town,  though  the  two  are 
never  seen  together  till  the  d^nauemmt 
comes.  K  belonging  to  the  lower  class, 
the  vjlctim  is  lured  into  some  drinking 
place  and  his  liquor  drugged,  when  the 
robbery  is  committed.  If  to  the  higher 
class,  the  process  is  different  and  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  An  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  a  physician,  passing 
through  Regent's  Park  at  the  edge  of 
the  evening,  several  summers  ago,  ob- 
served a  lap-dog  fall  from  a  carriage. 
An  exclamation  of  fear  came  from  the 
lady  within,  lest  the  animal  should  be 
run  over.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were 
drawn  up,  the  gentleman,  stepping  into 
the  drive,  took  up  the  dog  and  handed 
it  to  the  lady,  who  was  profuse  in  her 
thanks.  8he  was  young,  beautiful,  rich- 
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ly  dressed,  with  an  air  of  high  breed- 
ing, and  a  cnltiyated  Yoice  of  rare 
sweetness.  Bowing  her  acknowledg- 
ments again  on  parting,  she  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  bat  almost  im- 
mediately stopped  him,  as  if  something 
had  been  forgotten.  Leaning  from  the 
window,  towards  which  the  gentleman 
again  approached,  the  fair  occapant 
said:  "Excuse  me,  please, — ^perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  do  it, — ^but  you  hare  been 
very  kind,  and  are  too  generous  to  mis- 
understand me.  Here  is  my  card.  If 
you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  call,  my  hus- 
band will  be  happy  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness/'  Pleased  at  making  so 
stylish  an  acquaintance,  and  flattered 
by  the  lady's  manner,  the  gentleman 
did  not  fail  to  call.  The  house  was  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  a  neat  suburban  cot- 
tage, standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and 
furnished  in  exquisite  taste.  He  was 
received  with  cordiality  and  invited  to 
repeat  his  visit.  The  acquaintance  rip- 
ened. His  calls  became  daily.  He  was 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  wrong,  even 
though  he  had  never  seen  the  husband. 
One  morning  the  servant,  who  went  to 
announce  him,  returned  with  "  Madame's 
compliments;  she  was  not  quite  well, 
and  was  break&sting  in  her  chamber. 
Would  he  mind  her  receiving  him 
there?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  the  victim  replied, 
and  followed  the  servant  up-stairs.  The 
lady  was  in  an  undress  of  rich  colors, 
her  hair  unbound  and  falling  luxuriant- 
ly over  her  shoulders,  her  face  a  little 
pale,  and  her  manner  more  subdued 
than  usual.  The  gentleman  condoled, 
became  interested,  retained  within  his 
grasp  the  not  reluctant  hand  that  he 
had  taken,  passed  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  the  charmer  (for,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  he  was  lost  to  every 
thing  except  the  passionate  illusion  of 
the  moment),  and  was  just  bending  over 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
when  the  lady  suddenly  uttered  a  shrill 
scream  and  struggled  as  if  endeavoring 
to  free  herself  from  his  embrace.  In- 
stantly the  door  flew  open,  and  a  man 
rushed  in.  The  lady  ran  to  his  arms. 
It  was  the  husband.    The  catastrophe 


may  be  imagined.  No  explanations 
would  answer.  Appearances,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knew,  were  against  him, 
and  to  avoid  publicity,  he  actually  paid 
the  man,  who  was  a  well-known  thief^ 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  by  a 
check  drawn  on  the  Barings,  and  parted 
with  his  watch  and  solitaire  diamond 
finger  ring.  Though  he  came  to  his 
senses  afterwards,  and  placed  the  case 
in  the  hand^  of  the  authcmties,  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Detectives  visited  the 
house,  but  the  occupants  had  gone. 
The  landlord,  a  rich  Jew  pearl  mer- 
chant, had  rented  it  and  its  belongings, 
including  carriage  and  horses,  by  the 
week,  to  a  party  from  the  country,  who 
had  paid  the  rent  in  advance.  *^  Dey 
vas  respectable  people,  so  far  as  I 
knows,  and  dey  paid  the  rent  I  alvays 
charges." 

The  '^  Mobiman  "  plunders  by  manual 
dexterity.  He  is  a  handicraftsman. 
From  five  and  six  years  old  he  is  educa- 
ted into  the  legerdemain  of  street-jug- 
gling. For  a  sharp  eye,  quick  ear,  light 
touch,  and  velvet  step,  he  has  do  equal. 
He  appears  to  be  all  indifierence,  he  i» 
all  attention ; — he  seems  to  be  moving 
in  one  direction,  he  is  really  bound  in 
another ;  he  looks  to  be  pitching  cop- 
pers with  boys  on  the  crossing,  but  is 
really  planning  to  purloin  that  elderly 
gentleman's  bandanna.  To  pretend  one 
thing  and  be  another  has  been  the  end 
of  his  education.  Why,  I  do  not  know 
but  the  chimney-sweeps  used  to  be  re- 
cruited from  the  younger  pickpockets. 
I  myself  knew  one  such  case.  It  was 
two  years  since  I  had  seen  Tim  bound 
over  by  the  Police  Justice  to  a  master- 
sweep.  One  cold  morning  of  January, 
when  the  Thames  was  covered  with 
masses  of  floating  ice,  and  the  snow  had 
been  for  weeks  caked  upon  the  ground, 
I  encountered  him  on  my  way  to  the 
railway  station.  He  was  barefooted, 
standing  on  his  bag  which  he  had 
doubled  up  on  the  doorstep,  and  biting 
away  with  unmistakeable  relish  at  a 
cold  potato. 

"  Why,  Tim,  how  d'  ye  do  ? "  said  I, 
addressing  him.  "Yon  are  breakfast- 
ing early  this  morning  ?  " 
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^^"1     "TIrifl  isn't  breakfast,"  said  he.  "This 
-^     is  a  cold  potato, — ^it's  a  rare  one,  too. 
^    HistresB  gaye  it  me  last  night  to  keep 
n^    the  cold  out  of  my  stomach." 

"And  what  do  you  get  for  break- 
'      fist?" 

"I  get  bread  and  cheese  when  I've 
-  '    done  the  fine ;  and  I  have  hot  tea  when 
■    I  get  home  with  my  bag." 
j      "Do you  get  plenty  to  eat?" 
"^      "Pretty  well ;  if  they  won't  give  us 
Ibod,  we  won't  go  up  the  flue.    They 
know  that.     Bob  got  no  supper  the 
^i    other  night,  because  he  left  the  soot 
j    leak  out  of  the  sack  iu  bringing  it 
!    home,*  but  master  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  feed  afore  he'd  go  to  work  in  the 
morning.    We  don't  mind  a  thrashing, 
bat  we  most  haye  victuals." 

"How  is  it  you  are  alone  to-day? 
Where  is  your  master  ?  " 

"He's  dong  with  Bob  over  the  way. 
They'll  be  done  afore  they  let  me  in 
here;  they  always  keeps  you  waiting  an 
hour  at  this  hoase ;  they  sleep  so  hard." 
This  boy  could  scarcely  have  reached 
his  ninth  year.  He  was  only  seven 
when  he  was  bound.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  more  than  a  twelvemonth  (one 
of  the  policeman  said  two  years)  on  the 
streets.  No  wonder  that  he  had  learned 
human  nature,  and  was  ready  even  thus 
early  to  antagonize  with  his  employers 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  rights. 

Another  class  of  "Jfo&sm^n,"  com- 
posed of  men  instead  of  boys,  is  found 
in  those  whose  habits  give  rise  to  the 
name.  To  pursue  his  work  successfully, 
the  adult  pickpocket  must  have  con- 
aerates.  The  watch  slipped  fh>m  its 
fob,  the  portemonnaie  filched  from  the 
pocket,  the  broodi  broken  from  its 
guard-chain,  or  the  diamond  breast-pin 
ton  from  its  fastenings,  needs  to  be 
pnssed  instantly  to  other  hands.  To  be 
secore  of  his  prize,  the  operator  must 
be  ^'covered."  Hence  the  larger  **  mobs- 
man," always  working  in  company, 
gains  his  name.  He  is  comparatively 
refined,  is  dreseed  in  fashion,  mixes  in 
good  company,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  **  swell "  of  the  upper  classes.  He 
is  an  habitat  of  the  Opera,  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  meetings  in  Exeter 


Hall,  and  a  church-goer  at  the  fashionar 
ble  chapel.  No  missionary  meeting  of 
the  evangelical  classes  or  charity  sermon 
to  the  aristocracy  ever  finds  him  absent. 
An  alarm  of  fire  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
a  pelting  rain  at  the  breaking  up  of  an 
anniversary  gathering,  or  a  giving-way 
of  a  seat  or  platform  in  a  thronged  hall, 
is  his  harvest  home.  Life,  which  is  the 
first  thought  to  all  others,  is  no  care  of 
his.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
the  upper  classes,  upon  which  a  panic 
has  seized,  is  his  holiday ;  for  he  can 
pilfer  without  suspicion,  and  secure  his 
gains  without  risk.  In  spite  of  handi- 
craft and  dress,  added  not  un&equently 
to  great  success,  the  "  Mobsman  "  holds 
the  third  place  only  among  the  crinn- 
nal  classes,  and  never  ventures  to  thrust 
himself  into  the  company  of  *^  Hamp*- 
men  "  or  ^^DrummersJ*^ 

Fourth  in  the  list  of  those  who  make 
thievery  a  livelihood,  is  the  *''•  Sneaks 
man,^^  He  does  not  plunder  by  manual 
dexterity,  but  by  stealth.  His  name 
indicates  his  position.  From  the  petty 
larceny  boy  to  the  horse-thief,  almost 
every  individual  of  this  class  belongs 
to  a  distinct  tribe.  They  are  not  always 
gypsies,  but  whether  engaged  in  sheep- 
stealing  or  poaching  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  in  robbing  tills  or  market  carts 
in  the  metropolis,  their  physiognomy 
and  bodily  conformation  stamp  them 
with  an  individuality  hardly  less  mark- 
ed. You  recognize  them  in  every  pur- 
lieu of  town  and  around  every  magis- 
trate's court  in  the  provinces.  With 
the  single  exception,  that  they  do  not 
steal  dogs  (a  lino  of  business  monopo- 
lized by  broken-down  grooms  and  ost- 
lers), there  is  nothing  safe  from  their 
depredations.  They  are  the  garden  and 
kitchen-thieves,  the  robbers  of  poultry- 
yards,  the  pilferers  of  forks  and  spoons, 
the  rogues  of  the  docks,  the  middle- 
men of  goods  stolen  from  warehouses, 
the  vendors  of  smuggled  tobacco,  the 
assistants  of  dishonest  serving  men,  and 
the  fags  of  pawnbrokers  and  Jews.  In 
numbers,  they  exceed  all  the  other 
classes,  but  there  is  not  a  highminded 
^''Bampsman  "  or  "  Drummer j^"*  "  Mobs- 
mam. "  or  ^^Shbfulmanj^^  who  would  con- 
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sent  to  be  conyicted  in  their  company. 
They  thieve  upon  their  own  class.  The 
tickets  of  the  pawnbrokers,  which  make 
up  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lowest  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, are  a  spoil  they  constantly  covet. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  me  narrate 
what  I  once  witnessed  in  a  police  court 
in  Cheapside. 

I  had  arrived  early,  as  the  case  in 
which  1  was  subpoenaed  to  be  a  witness 
was  expected  to  come  off  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  place  was  already  thronged.  In 
the  lobby,  a  room  hardly  twelve  feet 
square,  there  were  crammed  scores  of 
women,  illnilad,  miseiy-worn  wives  and 
mothers  from  whose  mouths,  redolent 
of  gin,  arose  a  Babylonian  jargon  of  an- 
gry exclamations  and  chuckling  laugh- 
ter that  never  paused  for  a  moment. 
Fast  wedged  in  a  comer,  speculating  as 
to  what  it  all  meant,  I  saw  a  green- 
baize  door  open,  and  a  bald-pated  clerk, 
with  shabby  clothes  and  unctuous  face, 
suddenly  ent^,  holding  a  bundle  of 
scraps  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a 
greasy  Testament  in  the  other.  Beset 
by  every  woman  within  reach  of  him 
to  perform  some  indispensable  service, 
but  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  he  cried 
out: 

"  Now,  then !  What's  all  this  noise 
about  ?  Shut  up,  some  of  you,  if  you 
don't  want  to  wait  two  hours  yet." 

There  was  a  partial  silence  immedi- 
ately, or  rather  a  subsidence  of  the  jab- 
bering noise  into  a  subdued,  buzzing 
sound. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Macmurrough,"  said  the 
eager  functionary,  addressing  himself 
to  a  stubborn-looking  Irishwoman,  and 
handing  her  the  Testament,  **  Now,  Mrs. 
Macmurrough,  look  sharp."  The  wom- 
an took  the  book,  and  the  clerk  contin- 
ued speaking,  but  not  a  word  that  he 
said  could  I  understand.  Again  and 
again,  as  the  book  was  handed  to  one 
and  another,  did  I  bring  all  my  power 
of  attention  upon  what  he  was  uttering 
in  a  full,  monotonous  voice,  but  not  one 
syllable  could  I  distinguish,  save  at  the 
close,  when  "  kiss-the-book-a-shiUing  " 
was  alone  audible.    The  sounds  he  ut- 


tered never  grew  plainer.  I  heard  them 
fifty  times.  There  was  not  a  single 
word  to  be  distinguished.  It  was,  of 
course,  an  oath,  but  it  could  have  been 
intelligible  to  no  mortal  ears ;  and  the 
series  of  sounds  in  which  it  was  given 
to  those  wretched  women  can  only  be 
represented  as  follows :  "  Bubble-ubble- 
ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ub- 
ble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble — ^kiss 
the-book-a-shilling."  Mrs.  Macmur- 
rough kissed  the  book  and  paid  a  shil- 
ling. So  did  the  others.  The  clerk 
scribbled  something  on  one  of  the 
shreds  of  paper,  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  affiant,  and  pushed  her  into  the 
street,  beginning  his  irreverent  mumble 
the  same  instant  to  another  candidate. 
I  timed  the  process.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  occupied  thirty-five  seconds. 
Within  that  time  an  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, the  document  signed,  the  shilling 
received,  and  the  woman  discharged. 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour  this  sin- 
gular process  went  on,  until  at  last,  the 
room  being  cleared,  I  begged  a  decent 
man  who  stood  near  me  to  enlighten 
my  ignorance. 

**  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know,"  ask- 
ed he,  "after  witnessing  the  whole 
transaction,  and  seeing  the  clerk  swear 
out  the  whole  lot  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  known,  certainly,"  I 
replied,  "  could  I  have  made  out  what 
the  clerk  said  ;  but  beyond  the  words, 
or  rather  the  word,  as  ho  pronounced  it, 
*  kiss-tbe-book-a-Bhilling,'  I  never  caught 
a  syllable." 

"Well,  then,  Til  tell  you.  These 
women  have  each  lost  their  pawn  tick- 
ets, which  represent  usually  hardly  one 
quarter  the  value  of  the  furniture  or 
clothing  or  jewelry  they  have  pawned. 
These  tickets  have  been  stolen.  They 
make  an  affidavit  to  this  effect,  for  a 
copy  of  which  they  pay  a  shilling,  and 
if  it  be  tendered  to  the  pawnbroker  in 
lieu  of  the  missing  ticket,  before  the 
thief  tenders  that,  the  goods  can  be  re- 
deemed by  the  holder." 

"  No  very  gratifying  solution  of  the 
mystery  I "  thought  I,  as  I  thanked  my 
acquaintance  of  the  morning  for  his  in* 
formation ;  "  another  bad  item  to  be  ap- 
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pended  to  one^s  knowledge  of  London 
thieves." 

Associated  with  the  ^^  Snedksmen,^^ 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the 
class,  are  the  "  Fl(aeatek^9^'*  who  ob- 
tain their  Hying  as  ring-droppers  and 
duffers;  the  ^^  ffunter$,^^  who  are  the 
thimblerig  men,  living  by  low  gaming ; 
and  the '' Betters^'  who  talk,  bet,  and 
intimidate  people  out  of  their  property. 
The  first-named  are  remarkable  for 
great  shrewdness,  thorough  in  their 
knowledge  of  character,  and  ingenious 
in  devising  and  executing  their  schemes, 
while  the  " Minters^^  are  the  black-legs. 
As  a  rule,  the  "  Snedhman  "  is  the  least 
daring  and  expert  of  all  these  classes, 
is  regarded  as  despicable  by  the  bolder 
thieves,  and  pursues  his  course  without 
courage,  intellect,  honor,  or  dexterity. 

The  "  Shofulman  "  coins  bad  money, 
counterfeits  banknotes,  and  forges  sig- 
natures. Less  is  known  of  him  than  of 
the  first  three  classes,  not  because  he  is 
not  worth  the  study,  but  because  of  his 
seclnsiveness.  He  is  not  gregarious.  He 
takes  no  friends  into  his  counsels.  He 
is  generally,  too,  a  man  well  on  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  prudence  has  grown  with 
years.  In  his  workshop,  at  the  remote 
end  of  a  dark  cellar  leading  out  of  one 
of  the  blind  courts  of  St  Giles*,  or  in 
his  laboratory  of  retorts  and  crucibles, 
[duals  and  melting-pots,  up  "  four  pair 
back  "  of  one  of  the  tiunble-down  rook- 
eries of  Seven  Dials,  he  confines  himself 
night  and  day.  He  thinks,  and  invents, 
and  experiments,  but  does  not  talk.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  crimi- 
nal physiology,  that  so  little  is  ever 
known  of  the  secrets  of  counterfeiting. 
AH  the  evidence  produced  at  famous 
trials  before  the  courts,  all  the  discov- 
eries made  by  policemen  and  detectives 
whenever  the  tools  and  dies  of  a  coiner 
are  found,  all  the  revelations  of  the 
mysteries  of  London,  Paris,  and  other 
great  cities,  by  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  others  supposed  to  know,  leave  the 
great  facts  pertaining  to  forgeries,  coun- 
terfeits and  base  coin,  wholly  in  the 
dark«  The  Bank  of  England  possesses  a 
machine  for  detecting  false  coin,  through 
which,  upon  an  average,  nine  million 


sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  pass  every 
year.  It  often  throws  out  two  hundred 
in  a  week  as  false.  Who  makes  them  ? 
The  bank  lost  £320,000  by  one  series  of 
forgeries,  so  well  were  they  done.  It 
lost  £860,000  by  another.  "Who  did 
them  ?  In  both  cases  a  man  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  gallows,  not  because  either 
had  committed  the  stupendous  fraud, 
but  because  one  count  in  an  indictment 
could  be  made  to  stand  against  each. 
The  great  facts  nobody  dares  to  ex- 
hume. The  Bank  desires  the  public  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  weak  side, — ^the 
criminal  can  gain  nothing  by  confession, 
— the  court  can  deal  with  nothing  out 
of  the  record.  The  result  is  that  one 
^^  Shoftdman^^  dies  upon  the  gallows, 
while  the  profession  and  all  its  secrets 
remain  undisturbed. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  dog 
thieves.  They  cannot  be  said  to  form  a 
class ;  there  are  hardly  enough  of  them 
for  that ;  but  they  possess  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  and  pursue  their  calling 
with  little  risk  and  very  considerable 
profit.  England,  for  three  hundred 
years,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  fine 
and  various  breeds  of  dogs.  Ko  people 
are  bo  fond  of  the  animal.  There  is 
hardly  a  handsome  house  in  all  England 
without  its  one  or  more  lap-dogs ;  and 
these  as  regularly  take  their  daily  drives 
and  walks  as  their  mistresses.  During 
the  season,  of  a  morning,  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens  are  full  of 
them.  They  are  in  carriages  and  on 
foot,  following  or  led,  their  ormolu 
bells  tinkling  and  their  names  constant- 
ly called.  This  is  the  harvest-time  for 
i^e  dog-stealer.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
moment  only, — ^the  servant  girl's  face  is 
turned,  looking  after  the  tall  guardsman 
who  has  just  passed,— the  King  Charles 
or  poodle  disappears  under  the  folds  of 
a  capacious  coat-pocket,  and  the  thief 
mixes  with  the  crowd,  or  is  lost  among 
the  trees.  An  advertisement  offering  a 
reward  for  the  lost  pet  appears  in  the 
next  morning's  TS>mes, — a  shabby  groom 
visits  your  kitchen  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  leaves  word  that  you  can  find 
him  at  the  Green  Lion,  from  where  he 
thinks  he  can  take  you  to  your  "  ctauog,'" 
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You  are  conducted  by  him  to  a  locality 
where  you  are  certain  you  are  his  vic- 
tim before  you  identify  your  lost  prop- 
erty ;  and  you  end  by  paying  him  his 
price,  and  taking  the  shortest  way  home 
with  your  dog  in  your  arms.  I  have 
known  as  high  as  twenty  pounds  paid 
to  recover  a  lost  poodle,  but  the  usual 
charge  is  but  two. 

I  have  given  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  dishonest  portion  of  society 
themselves.  In  reality  they  are  simply 
thieves,  cheats,  beggars,  and  vagrants. 
The  last,  who  choose  a  roving  life,  as 
their  name  expresses,  are  the  English 
Bedouins,  who,  in  their  own  words, 
**  love  to  shake  a  free  leg,"  and  are  the 
thoughtless  and  careless  vagabonds  of 
mankind.  The  beggars,  deficient  in 
courage  and  intellect, — the  cheats  pos- 
sessed of  the  latter,  but  cowards,— and 
the  thieves,  hardy,  regardless  of  danger, 
choosing  rather  to  take  with  risk  than 
to  accept  with  safety,  constUute  the 
natural  classification  of  the  criminal 
classes.  In  the  prisons,  however,  a 
division  is  made  according  to  educa- 
tion, the  first  class  composing  the  for- 
gers and  counterfeiters,  t\e  second  the 
thimblerigs  and  pickpockets,  and  the 
third  the  sneaks  and  sheep-stealers.  Of 
these  three  dasses  the  first  and  last  fur- 
nish the  greater  number  of  cases  of  re- 
formation, while  the  middle  class,  most 
diflScult  of  real  improvement,  is  most 
apt  to  feign  conversion. 

Visiting  a  sick  thimblerigger  with  a 
young  missionary,  I  requested  the  latter 
to  talk  with  him  on  religious  subjects. 
He  did  so,  detailing  to  him  the  fallen 
condition  of  mankind,  the  need  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
reading  to  the  sick  man,  in  proof  of 
what  he  said,  passages  from  the  gospels. 
The  poor  fellow  listened  and  acquiesced. 
To  every  interrogation  of  the  mission- 
ary he  answered,  "  Certainly,  sir," — "  In 
course,  sir  I "  so  that  my  companion 
was  greatly  encouraged.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  all  deception,  and  step- 
ping forward,  said,  **  Joe,  my  boy,  the 
minister  is  very  kind,  and  now  I  will 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  "Do  you 
know  who  Jesus  Christ  was  ?  " 


"  Well,  no,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "I 
should  say  that's  werry  bard  to  telL** 

"  Do  you  know  why  He  died  on  the 
cross  ? " 

"  No,  that  I  don't." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  Trinity 
are?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Are  you  a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  We  are  all  sin- 
ners,— miserable  sinners." 

"  Have  you  ever  done  wrong  ?  " 

"  Why  no ;  I  don't  consid^  as  I  ever 
have ;  not  as  I  can  remember.' 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  Joe,  that  you 
are  a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir;  we  are  all  sin- 
ners." 

"  What  is  a  sinner,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Well,  blest  if  I  know.  I  never  had 
no  head-piece." 

And  yet  this  man  was  among  the 
shrewdest  of  criminals  who  had  ever 
been  admitted  at  Pentonville,  and  could 
both  read  and  write." 

As  regards  the  criminal  period  of 
Hfe,  calculating  the  ratio  of  ages  of 
prisoners,  the  largest  proportion  fixes  it 
to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
years.  At  fifteen  the  ruling  principle 
of  life  is  developed.  Before  that  age 
the  will  is  in  abeyance.  The  boy  is 
governed.  But  after  that,  among  the 
poorer  classes,  parental  dominion  is 
shaken  off.  He  has  a  will  of  his  owb. 
It  is  the  dangerous  time  of  Ufe,  and  to 
those  of  vicious  impulses  or  bad  assod- 
cates,  the  turning-point  to  ruin.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  ascertained  that 
while  the  ratio  of  that  period  (from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  years)  to  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  nineteen 
per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  same  period 
to  the  whole  number  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals is  forty-nine  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  while  the  young  men  and  women 
compose  less  than  one  fifth  her  popula- 
tion, they  make  up  one  half  her  crimi- 
nals. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the 
various  punishments  of  crime,  but  I 
may  allude  to  the  "  silent  system,"  so 
called ;  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
curious  are  the  means  of  communication 
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inye&ted  and  adopted  by  the  pridoners. 
Soiiie  scratch  what  they  wish  to  say  on 
the  tin  dmner-pans ;  others  talk  from 
cell  to  cell  by  means  of  the  water-taps ; 
others  again  will  not  only  call  the  at- 
tention of  a  comrade  in  church  to  what 
they  wish  to  say,  but  will  communicate 
it  by  a  series  of  varied  coughs.  There 
are  prisoners  who  will  talk  without 
movbg  their  lips.  Where  a  number  are 
assembled,  it  is  the  eye,  not  the  ear, 
that  detects  the  speaker.  Some  motion 
of  head,  or  lips,  or  limbs,  reveals  who  is 
talking.  But  so  adroit  are  some  of  the 
oonyicts  at  Pentonville  that  they  will 
look  a  warder  full  in  the  face  while  con- 
Teraing  with  a  neighbor,  and  yet  the 
warder  detect  no  sign  of  any  communi- 
catioQ  going  on. 

Under  the  "  separate  system,"  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  prisoner  is 
to  communicate  his  ideas  by  other 
Bounds  than  those  of  the  human  voice. 
I  give  the  following  description  precise- 
ly as  it  was  communicated  by  an  intelli- 
gent **  Mobsman  "  at  Pentonville.  The 
cypher  is  this  :  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
l»t  correspond  to  numbers  of  sounds. 
A,  for  example,  is  designated  by  one 
tap  on  the  wall ;  B,  by  two  taps ;  0,  by 
three;  and  so  through  the  alphabet. 
Thus,  ^  I  c  ;,  Ac,  &c.  A  prisoner, 
wiping  to  communicate  with  his  neigh- 
bor, would  rap  with  his  knuckle  on  the 
wall,  spelling  the  word  with  numbers  in- 
stead of  letters.  To  propose  the  question, 
*  How  do  you  get  on  ?  *  he  would  knock 

thtM-    BOW       DO        YOUOKTON. 

and  between  each  word  give  three 
rapid  knocks  to  imply  that  the  word 
was  complete.  This  system  is  less  te- 
dious than  it  would  appear.  Custom 
would  invent  abbreviations;  peculiar 
sonnds  would  stand  for  words;  parti- 
cles in  language  would  be  dropped; 
signs  would  answer  for  sentences ;  and 
a  sort  of  freemasonry  be  shortly  estab- 
lished. A  prisoner,  upon  a  promise  of 
reconunendation  for  ticket-of-leave,  told 
Mr.  Burt,  the  Superintendent  at  Penton- 
rille,  the  name,  birth-place,  age,  crime, 
and  sentence  of  a  prisoner  in  an  adjoin- 
ing cell,  of  whom  he  could  possibly 
have  had  no  previous  knowledge.    Be- 


sides, the  prisoner  communicating  back 
was  convicted  under  a  false  name, 
which,  until  then,  no  officer  in  the  pris- 
on knew. 

The  names  of  the  four  classes  of 
thieves  already  given  are  generic.  The 
subdivisions  of  these  classes  have  also 
their  nomenclature.  For  example,  the 
"  rampaman  "  may  be  a  "  eraeker,''^  who 
breaks  into  houses,  or  a  "  Uudger,^*  who 
stops  passengers  on  the  highway,*  or  a 
^^  stickhdinger,^^  who  robs  in  company 
with  low  women.  The  *^  drummer'^ 
may  be  a  "  hoeussei^'*^  who  drugs  liquor, 
a  ^^  dug-hunter,'*^  who  plunders  those 
whom  he  finds  intoxicated,  or  a  "  aweU- 
top,^^  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  genteel 
society,  and  commits  depredations  upon 
the  aristocracy.  The  "  mobsmen  "  again 
have  their  species  in  the  "  htezeriy'*^  who 
pick  gentlemen's  pockets,  "  mrea,"  who 
pick  ladies'  pockets,  '^ prop  nailers,''^  who 
wrench  oflF  the  guard-chains  of  watches 
and  steal  brooches  and  breastpins, 
"  thumblescrewerSy^^  who  aim  at  watches 
only,  and  ^^  ahopUfters,'*^  who  purloin 
goods  from  warehouses  and  stores.  The 
"  sneahsman  "  comprises  a  still  broader 
field.  He  has  two  distinct  varieties. 
The  one  steals  goods,  the  other  animals. 
To  the  former  belong  the  **  drag-meaks,^^ 
who  make  off  with  goods  from  carts, 
carriages,  vans,  and  cabs;  ^^ snoozers,''^ 
who  sleep  at  hotels  and  crib  clothing, 
trunks,  and  umbrellas;  ^^ sawnei/'hun- 
tera,^'*  who  are  the  terror  of  the  dieese- 
mongers;  ^^  noisy-raekets,^*  who  filch 
china  and  crockery;  ^^ snaw-gathererSy''^ 
who  haunt  the  great  laundry  enclosures ; 
^^  areorsneahSy'^^  who  pretend  to  beg  at 
kitchen  doors,  in  order  to  pilfer  culi- 
nary articles;  " hluey-hunters,  who  rip 
the  lead  fh)m  roofs ;  **  tosherSy^'*  who  pry 
off  copper  from  ships  in  dock ;  "  mud- 
larksy^^  who  supply  the  marine-store 
dealers  with  bits  of  iron  and  rope, 
scuttles  of  coal  and  armfuls  of  wood ; 
and  "  shinners,^*  women  and  boys,  who 
strip  children  of  their  clothes.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  latter  variety  of 
"  meciksmen^^  or  those  who  steal  animals 
only,  there  belong  "  Jiarse-stealerSy''^ "  wool 
eg-Urds,^^  ^^ poachers,^*  "  racket-men,^^  who 
rob  poultry  yards,  and  "  bodg-matcherSy^ 
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who  confine  their  depredations  to  dogs 
and  cats. 

There  is  still  another  chiss  of  plan- 
derers,  which  though  like  that  which 
comprises  the  followers  of  a  marching 
army,  it  has  no  generic  name,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  breach-of-trust  men,  either 
embezzlers  among  the  lamidreeses,  or 
pawners,  who  pledge  linen  they  have 
takeil  to  make  up,  or  house^ervants 
who  plunder  plate,  or  porters  who  rob 
warehouses,  or  dock  laborers  who  con- 
vey bonded  goods  away  from  the  vaults. 

The  annual  Constabulary  Reports 
upon  crime  in  London  deal  only  with 
what  appears  before  the  various  courts, 
and  arc  therefore  partial  and  incomplete. 
Not  one  thief  in  ten  is  detected  during 
a  year,  not  one  theft  in  twenty  dis- 
closed. Of  those  officially  known  there 
were  in  1867  in  London  214  burglars, 
220  house-breakers,  72  highway  robbers, 
1,829  pickpockets,  6,981  sneaks,  or  com- 
mon thieves,  21  horse-etealers,  168  dog- 
stealers,  6  forgers,  28  coiners,  519  utter- 
era  of  base  coin,  282  swindlers,  or  ob- 
tainers  of  goods  under  false  pretences, 
691  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  18,- 
971  prostitutes. 

The  total  value  of  property  JmoiDn  to 
have  been  made  away  with  by  these 
classes,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
£171,968.  It  was  subdivided  thus: 
property  to  the  amount  of  £10,980  was 
stolen  by  burglary ;  £2,820  by  breaking 
into  dwelling-houses ;  £2,058  by  embez- 
zlement ;  £9,180  by  forgery ;  £2,816  by 
fraud;  £161  by  robbery  on  the  high- 
way ;  £560  by  horse-stealing ;  £490  by 
dog-stealing ;  £8,249  by  stealing  goods 
exposed  for  sale;  £2,700  by  stealing 
lead  from  unfurnished  houses;  £8,481 
by  stealing  from  carts  and  carriages; 
£590  by  stealing  Unen  exposed  to  dry ; 
£841  by  stealing  poultry ;  £8,880  stolen 
from  dwelling  houses  by  means  of  false 
keys;  £22,980  by  lodgers;  £28,409  by 
servants ;  £22,000  by  open  doors ;  £37,- 
410  by  pickpockets ;  £18,270  from  the 
docks;  and  £11,148  by  prostitutes. 
And  all  this  in  those  robberies  only 
that  became  hnottn  to  the  police. 

The  disposal  of  this  inmiense  amoimt 


of  property  is  a  greater  marvel  than  its 
theft.  Bnt  London  furnishes  a  market 
for  every  article  of  sale,  fit>m  the  rags 
gathered  by  the  bone-grubber  to  tlie 
watch  filched  torn,  the  *' swell"  In 
Middlesex  street,  once  called  Petticoat 
Lane,  all  manner  of  things  are  pur- 
chased, and  no  questions  asked.  In  the 
area  south  of  Leadenhall  street,  where 
Bevis  Marks,  Houndsditch,  and  St.  Mary 
Axe  furnish  residences  for  eighteen  thou- 
sand Jews,  is  to  be  found  the  metropolis 
of  the  has-Um,  Through  this  unfash- 
ionable *^  East  End  "  runs  the  mart  of 
unlawful  commerce.  The  gutters  are 
gray,  slits  of  blind  alleys  open  on  every 
side,  old  chairs  and  tables  litter  the 
pavement,  Passover  biscuits  broad  as 
targets  hang  at  the  bakery  windows, 
fronts  of  clothing  shops  are  covered 
with  fustian  garments,  and  fat  Hebrew 
maidens,  grubby  and  tawdry,  polish 
tarnished  brass  and  silvered  wares. 
Jewelry  and  artificial  flowers,  old 
clothes,  carpentcFB^  tools,  and  mariners^ 
instruments,  cashmere  shawls  and  plated 
tea-kettles,  oval  looking-glasses,  Turkey 
rhubarb,  and  ormolu  table  omamoits, 
are  displayed  on  all  sides.  Absalom  is 
on  the  alert  behind  his  counters  covered 
with  marine-stores  to  attend  upon  his 
customer,  be  he  buyer  or  seller,  without 
delay ;  Moses  and  Aaron  deal  exclusive- 
ly in  handkerchiefs,  which  need  their 
marks  extracted  before  being  exposed 
for  sale ;  Mordecai  meets  seafaring  men 
burdened  with  tackle  or  packages  of 
foreign  goods,  and  conducts  them  from 
the  open  street  to  his  wareroom  down 
the  court ;  and  Jacob,  whose  crucibles 
are  always  at  melting  heat  in  the  little 
fUmace,  consigns  his  rapid  purchases  of 
spoons  and  rings  and  watches  to  Ruth 
and  Rachel  to  be  changed  at  once  into 
bullion.  The  hurry  of  the  traffic  in  the 
long,  narrow  street  bewilders  the  be- 
holder. Trade  goes  on  in  rags,  fish, 
furniture,  opium,  clothing,  utensils,  jew- 
elry, spirits,  fruits,  crockery,  and  dry- 
goods,  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
The  people  live  and  trade  and  grow 
rich  upon  the  crime  of  London.  And 
yet,  so  infrequent  are  the  convictions  for 
stolen  goods,  that  here,  in  the  dismal 
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courts  where  no  warehouse  contains  an 
honestly  purchased  chattel,  there  are 
mmsantlle  firms  of  more  than  thirty 


years'  standing,  and  men,  who  will  leave 
to  their  children  no  end  of  money,  who 
hare  grown  old  in  dealing  with  tbieyes. 


BREVITIES. 
The  Fink  Aets  of  Society.    II. — Contebsatiok. 


Somehow  or  other,  whenever  one  mentions 
the  word  cortverso^'on,  the  image  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  rises,  like  a  placid  ghost 
before  our  mind's  eje.  Coleridge  never  con- 
versed, it  is  true ;  he  indulged  in  a  divine 
moDologue,  the  beautiful  words  flowing  on  and 
OQ  in  a  stream  of  such  rich  and  grateful  har- 
mcmj,  that  the  entranced  listeners  ceased  to 
care  whether  they  understood  him  or  not.  His 
talk  became  like  tbe  serene  glide  of  a  train 
of  cars  when  thejare  using  up  the  momen- 
tum of  a  departed  engine,  as  Hohnes  Bays 
of  the  babble  of  pretty  women;  the  idea 
has  been  switched  off  the  track,  but  the 
words  still  flow  on.  Fancy  the  consternation 
of  that  young  gentleman  of  whom  Dr.  John 
Brown  tells  os,  who  incautiously  asked  Col- 
eridge at  the  tea-table  what  he  tiiought  of 
Dr.  Cbanning.  *'  Before  entering  upon  that 
question,  sir,*'  said  Coleridge,  **  I  must  put 
vou  in  possession  of  my  views,  in  extenso^  on 
ihe  origin,  progress,  present  condition,  fu- 
ture likelihoods,  and  absolute  essence  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy,  and  especially  the  con- 
clasions  I  have,  upon  the  whole,  come  to  on 
the  great  question  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  philosophy  of  religious  difference  I "  Lamb 
says  that  this  divine  maunderer  was  in  the 
habit  of  catching  one  by  the  button,  shutting 
his  eyes,  and  at  once  sailing  ofi(  down  the 
stream  of  his  pellucid  eloquence,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  Coleridge  having  grappled  him 
when  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  he  dex- 
terously cut  off  the  button  and  fled.  He- 
turning  some  honrS'after,  he  beh^  the  poet 
still  holding  the  button  in  his  outstretched 
fingers,  and  as  fiir  as  ever  from  the  termina- 
tion of  his  coUoqxiial  voyage. 

In  these  reminiscences  of  Coleridge  we  see 
what  conversation  is  noi^  and  proceed  after 
the  manner  of  Hood's  Irish  footman  in  de- 
scribing a  glacier.  **  Whin  I  tell  yees  Pve 
seen  a  glazier,"  he  soys,  "  ye'U  be  thtnkin'  I 
mane  a  foine  boy  walking  about  wid  putty 
and  glass  on  his  back.  But  that's  Just  what 
a  glazier  isn't  like  at  all,  at  alL  And  so  now 
I*Te  described  it  to  jees."   The  word  literaDy 


means  a  turning  to,  or  with ;  a  pouring  of  one 
mind  into  another,  with  a  suggestion  of  a 
reciprocal  action.  The  first  reqtusite  for 
conversation  is  the  first  requisite  in  drawing, 
freedom.  You  must  feel  absolutely  at  liberty 
to  say  any  thing  you  please,  without  fear  and 
vithout  reproach,  or  the  flow  of  the  social 
teapot  will  be  speedily  checked.  And  this 
freedom  implies  sympathy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  kindliness  and  courtesy.  One  man 
can  no  more  make  a  conversation  than  he 
can  make  a  quarrel  Tou  must  have  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery  if  ^ou  wish  a  grand 
display  of  electricity;  therefore^  a  con- 
genial difference  must  stimulate  the  talk. 
We  knew  a  gentleman  who  never  went  to 
church  because  he  agreed  precisely  with  the 
minister,  and  therefore  he  gained  nothing 
from  the  sermons ;  and  a  soft  mush  of  conces- 
sion has  often  smothered  a  promising  conver- 
sation just  as  it  began  to  kindle.  In  conver- 
sation, as  in  love, 

-^"  the  dearest  bond  is  thUi, 
Not  like  to  like,  bat  like  in  difference."* 

We  have  known  friends  so  dmilar  in  tem- 
perament and  intellect  that,  after  their  greet- 
ings and  the  news  of  the  day  were  ex- 
changed, they  had  absolutely  noUting  to  say 
to  each  other,  and  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  brilliant  flashes  of  silence. 

But  this  piquant  difference,  so  essential  to 
the  sparkle  of  conversation,  is,  after  all,  not 
so  necessary  as  the  freedom  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Try  to  talk  with  people  to 
whom  you  must  not  mention  religion,  or  poli- 
tios,  or  some  other  grave  interest  of  life,  and 
see  what  a  dance  hi  fetters  it  becomes.  And 
if  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet,  how  much 
worse  than  all  1  How  every  one  seems  pos- 
sessed to  dawdle  round  that  particular  closet 
door,  to  try  the  lock,  or  peep  through  the 
keyhole,  and  how  some  unwary  innocent  will 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  drag  the  ugly 
thing  out  in  all  its  htdeousness  ! 

The  salt  that  keeps  conversation  sweet  is 
courtesy,  the  third  requisite.  The  sugar  that 
delights  our  pampered  palates  is  flattery,  and 
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we  like  to  have  it  d  discrtlum.  But  oooiieflj 
wemoBt  hare.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  a 
great  many  fine  things,  but  he  was  a  brute  in 
the  saloon.  To  bring  him  into  a  drawing- 
room  lull  of  ladies  was  like  taming  a  rhino- 
ceros into  a  field  of  daisies.  Some  people 
have  a  savage  delight  in  trampling  upon  your 
pet  weakness,  or  defiling  the  grares  of  your 
ancestors,  and  actually  hare  been  known  to 
boast  of  the  outrageous  things  they  have 
dared  to  say.  They  call  it  independence, 
whereas  it  is  simply  a  brutal  indifference  to 
the  comfort  of  tiieir  fellow-beings.  Others 
there  are  with  a  constitutional  mental  awk- 
wardness which  compels  them,  by  some 
dreadful  and  recondite  attractions,  to  tumble 
over  eyery  body's  corns,  and  be  sure  to  hit 
the  raw  spot,  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
touch.  They  are  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop. 
The  poor  animal  is  very  sorry  he  got  there, 
probably,  and  has  the  very  best  intentions 
about  getting  out  again  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but,  turn  which  way  he  will,  he  can  not  help 
breaking  the  crockery.  Every  movement  is 
followed  by  a  smash.  These  unfortunates 
arc  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are  usually 
fully  aware  of  thdr  mistakes — after  they  are 
committed — and  suffer  such  agonies  of  conci- 
sion as  are  sure  to  precipitate  them  into  new 
difficulties.  They  are  destitute  of  that  fine 
quality  which  is  the  fourth  requisite  in  the  art 
of  conversation,  and  which  we  call  tact 

**  These  persons  have  a  knack,  you  know, 
or  saying  things  mal  d  propos^ 
And  making  ali  the  world  reflect 
On  what  >t  hates  to  recollect  : 
They  talk  U>  misers  of  their  heir, 
To  women  of  the  times  that  were, 
To  prets  of  tlie  wrong  roriew, 
And  to  the  French  of  Waterloo." 

Aflcr  all,  tact  is  the  great  thing  in  all  so- 
cial intercourse.  It  is  the  compass  that  ena- 
bles us  to  steer  successfully  among  the  shoals 
and  reefs  of  society,  and  escape  the  constant 
risk  of  being  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  a 
faux'pas.  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  there  is  nothing  more  necessary 
in  the  art  of  saying  things  than  to  know 
what  not  to  say. 

We  have  said  noching  about  ideas,  they 
are  taken  for  granted,  as  the  possession  of  a 
box  of  colors  would  be  in  a  treatise  on  paint- 


ing. But  donH  let  us  have  too  many  of 
than.  We  are  speaking  of  conversation  as 
a  social,  fine  art,  not  of  lecturing  or  preach- 
ing, or  any  other  form  of  instruction.  A 
ship  can  not  sail  if  it  be  too  heavily  loaded, 
and  we  shall  find  it  hard  work  to  glide  easily 
down  the  stream  of  talk  if  we  have  too  many 
solid  chunks  of  wisdom  aboard.  Let  us 
adorn  a  tale,  but  not  insist  upon  pointing  a 
moral  Taine  says  that  the  bane  of  English 
poets  and  novelists  is  their  insatiate  desire  to 
teach.  Do  let  us  then  cease  to  moralize  m  our 
own  drawing-rooms,  and  for  once  be  content  to 
please.  Happiness  is  very  provocative  of 
goodness,  and  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  an 
hour  of  brilliant  and  interesting  talk,  who 
has  had  bis  intellect  quickened,  his  sympa* 
thies  aroused,  his  own  petty  grievances  laid  to 
sleep,  his  best  side  brought  out,  and  his  weak 
points  considerately  ignored,  is  ten  times  more 
likely  to  do  a  kind  action,and  love  his  neighbor 
as  himself,  than  if  he  had  been  having  heavy 
doses  of  morality  forced  down  his  throat  in 
what  is  called  **  an  edifying  conversation." 

Having  considered  the  underlying  stroe- 
ture,  we  come  to  the  crowning  grace,  a  lively 
imagmation,  implying  poetic  sennibi  ities,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
Gradgnnds  of  society,  who  are  always  coming 
down  upon  us  with  some  horrible  and  unne- 
cessary piece  of  fact,  take  the  life  out  of  con- 
versation as  surely  as  an  exhausted  receiver 
will  put  an  end  to  the  lightness  of  a  pile  of 
feathers.  Such  people  will  take  the  point  off  a 
well-told  story,  by  interrupting  you  to  explain 
that  the  incident  happened  in  Canal  street, 
not  in  Broidway,  or  insist  upon  suspending  a 
pun  in  mid-dr,  that  you  may  be  informed 
that  it  was  Jones's  sister,  not  his  aunt,  who 
made  it.  Narration  to  these  people  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  a  sober  adherence  to 
the  dingy  fact  a  necessity  of  their  being.  They 
cannot  understand  the  poetic  luxuriance  of 
epithet  that  embroiders  a  tame  narration,  the 
keen  delight  in  a  racy  adjective  that  paints 
the  whole  thing  in  a  word,  the  rollicking  hu- 
mor that  revels  in  exaggeration  :  these  are  all 
mysteries  to  them.  Like  the  toad  wedged  in 
a  stone,  for  them  existence  has  final  and  un- 
changing boundaries,  beyond  which  they  can 
see  nothing. 


Henry  J.  Raymond — JounNixisM. 


The  sudden  demise  of  so  energetic  and  influ- 
ential a  journalist  as  the  late  lamented  editcnr 
of  the  N.  Y.  2lm«,  called  forth  a  remarkable 


exhibition  of  feeling  in  this  community  and 
throughout  the  country.  This  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  great  industry,  talents  and  lai^^ 
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political  acqnaiDt^iDce  of  Mr.  Raymond ;  but  it 
hid  also  a  less  obvious  inspiration.  The  most 
appreciatire  readers  of  American  newspapers 
are  not  partisans  and  politicians,  but  respect- 
able, busy,  honest  citizens  who  turn  to  the 
Press  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  hour  and 
keep  themseWes  aueourani  with  public  events 
and  prevalent  ideas  and  phenomena ;  in  other 
vords,  their  relation  to  journalism  is  disin- 
itretted;  now  to  this  very  large  class  of  rea- 
ders, the  personalities  and  vulgarity  which 
deform  and  debase  our  newspaper  literature, 
are  amply  disgusting ;  many  of  them  habitn« 
ally  ignore  certain  journals  rather  than  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  reading 
gibes,  sneers,  and  blackguardism  ;  they  go  to 
the  newspnper  first  for  information,  and  then 
for  the  gratification  of  their  rational  instincts 
and  their  taste — ^not  to  encounter  gross,  un- 
just, impudent  comments  on  men  and  things, 
SQch  as  no  decent  man  would  dare  to  utter 
m  respectable  society.  Moreover  they  ex- 
pect, and  justly,  to  find  the  well-sustained 
jouroal  an  expositor — not  of  one  man^s  pri- 
vate grief,  personal  prejudices,  and  party 
disappointments,  but  of  general  principles, 
great  interests  and  ideas  of  broad  and  humane 
eignifioance.  Now,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
spect shown  to  the  m^nory  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
bj  the  community  at  huge, — a  respect  ac- 
knowledged, on  all  sides,  to  be  exceptional, 
—is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  exhibi- 


ted a  rare  self-respect  and  a  laudable  court- 
esy in  his  editorial  career.  We  believe  that 
thousands  who  care  little  for  politics  and 
rarely  read  articles  on  foreign  questions,  or 
home  economics,  chose  the  Titnet  as  their 
medium  for  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,— because  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
encountered  in  its  columns  vulgar  abuse  of 
indunduala,  unjmt  eriiimma  or  narrow  and 
personal  idecu,  Mr.  Raymond  had  that  de- 
gree and  kind  of  intelligence  which  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  two  grand  redeeming  prin- 
ciples of  modem  journalism — the  application 
of  social  ethics  to  editorial  conduct  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  spirit  /  in  a 
word,  it  was  because  Mr.  Raymond  was  a 
courteous  publicist,  and  not  a  Bohemian  black- 
guard, that  so  many  of  the  wise  and  best 
grieve  at  his  departure  and  honor  his  mem- 
ory. Despite  all  that  is  said  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Press  as  an  organ  of  modem 
civilization,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mere 
financial  ability  to  establish  and  circulate  a 
journal  is  no  distinction  in  itself;  neither  is 
mere  facility  of  expression — which  in  this 
country,  at  ^  least,  is  anything  but  rare. 
Editorship  is  efficient,  respectable,  useful  and 
honorable,  only  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
and  inspired  by  extensive  knowledge,  noble 
sympathies,  probity  and  that  courtesy  of 
heart  which  distloguisbes  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 


Thb  Boston  Jubilek. 


Oim  daily  journals  found  in  this  novel  cele- 
bration of  the  advent  of  national  peace  five 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  a  wel- 
come source  of  amusement ;  and  indulged  in 
the  wildest  satire  over  what  was  facetiously 
deemed  a  very  complacent  and  somewhat  ab- 
surd Aiiftbub.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed 
to  enable  us  to  judge  more  impartially  of  the 
experiment  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
heartily  glad  it  was  tried  a^d  that  the  scene 
was  Boston,  where  local  enthusiasm  and 
civic  codperation  are  so  much  more  easily 
secured  than  in  this  cosmopolitan  city. 
Musical  festivals  have  long  been  a  delightful 
popular  resource  and  discipline  abroad. 
Those  annually  held  at  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  have  elicited  the  best  musical 
talent  and  promoted  the  best  musical  cul- 
ture. Those  who  remember  the  vivid  de- 
sertions thereof  in  Miss  Sheppard's  novel 
of  ''Charles  Anchester,"  of  which  Felix 
Mend^seohn  is  the  ideal  hero,  and  those 
who    have   enjoyed  like  occasions  in  Ger> 


many,  can  readily  imagine  the  vast  and 
benign  possibilities  of  the  Musical  Festival 
adequately  inaugurated  and  scientifically 
arranged.  It  is  a  form  of  popular  diversion 
which  we  should  like  to  see  successfully 
mstituted  among  us ;  and  the  influence  and 
results  of  the  Boston  Jubilee  should  au- 
spiciously tend  to  this  eud.  Not  that  we 
can  award  to  that  experiment,  creditable  as  it 
was  to  the  enterprise  and  executive  ability 
of  those  who  originated  and  accomplished 
it,  the  highest  musical  success;  with  the 
exception  of  Parepa  Rosa  and  Miss  Phillips, 
in  their  operatic  and  oratorical  solos,  little 
of  the  music  was  rendered  in  a  manner  to 
charm  those  familiar  with  the  best  perform- 
ances ;  ndther  were  the  selections  fitted  as 
a  whole,  to  inspire  the  greatest  or  most  re- 
fined pleasure ;  inevitably  the  object  in  view 
and  the  methods  available,  made  popular 
and  well-known  compositions  desirable,  and 
with  the  little  professional  aid  at  hand,  it 
was  impossible  to  achieve  memorable  tri- 
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umphs.  Moreover  we  think  the  Boston 
Jubilee  proved  to  everj  candid  and  capable 
auditor,  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the 
efficiency  of  choruses  in  point  of  number^ 
just  as  there  is  a  medium  as  to  m«  in  steam- 
ships— beyond  which  speed  and  practical 
utility  are  sacrificed  to  magnitude.  Beyond 
a  certain  number  of  voices  in  unison,  no 
added  effect  is  gained ;  whether  the  maxi- 
mum be  one  or  five  thousand,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say;  but  twelve  or  twenty 
thousand  do  not  increase  the  significance  or 
the  impressiveness.  We  have  heard  in  our 
Opera  houses  and  Music  Halls  some  of  the 
pieces  given  at  the  Coliseum,  to  more  ad- 
yantage  than  when  chanted  in  that  vast 
Amphitheatre  by  thirty  or  forty  times  as 
many  singers.  In  the  retrospect,  as  at  the 
time,  our  satisfaction  with  the  Jubilee 
comes,  not  so  much  from  its  artistic,  as  its 
Boeial  triumph.  Fresh  from  fll-govemed 
New  York,  with  her  countless  adventurers, 
her  reckless  politicians,  her  Roughs  and 
Swindlers — we  looked  around  upon  those 
fifty  thousand  wdl-dressed,  quiet,  orderly, 
prosperous  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
convened  in  the  Coliseum,  with  a  thrill  of 
pride;  we  do  not  believe  a  better  average 
audience  could  be  gathered  from  any  living 
population  in  the  world;   there  were  thou- 


sands of  girls  who  came  daily  from  a  circuit 
of  forty  miles,  to  sing  at  the  Jubilee,  paying 
their  own  expenses  and  returning  to  their 
homes  at  night ;  girls  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic Schods  of  New  England,  many  of  them 
earning  their  own  living — all  neatly  dad, 
well-behaved,    deeply    interested     in    the 
Jubilee — ^frugal,  industrious  aud  inteUigent; 
and  there  were  as  many  thousand   young 
men — mechanics,  small  traders,  clerks  and 
farmers,  who  had  come  from  like  distances, 
and    equally    in    their    looks,  habits,  and 
behavior  living  examples  of  the  benignant 
influence  of  free   institutions  and  popular 
education.     With  these   were   seated  and 
grouped    around  a    great   multitude   from 
every  walk  in  life,  of  every  social  class  and 
d^ree  of  culture  and  phase    of   fortune; 
and  yet  how  orderly  and  attentive,  cheerful 
and  patient  and  self-respecting  I    It  was  the 
noble    htunan    ipectacle    which    made   the 
Jubilee  to  us,  a  delight;   it  was  the  civic 
integrity    Uiere    manifest,    that    made  us 
proud  and  hopeful    of    our  country;   and 
renewed  in  our   hearts,  that  faith  in  the 
moral  power  of  New  England,  which,  sus- 
tuned  by  enlightenment  and  energy,  has 
leavened    the   mass    of    our    people   with 
patriotic     self-control      and      conservative 
virtue. 


"Anchobkd  (?) 

A  iCAQAZiNS  must  constantly  be  printing 
statements  and  arguments  with  which  its 
conductors  more  or  less  disagree.  Ordina- 
rily it  does  this  (so  to  speak)  without  know- 
ing any  thing  about  the  matter,  and  without 
having  any  business  to  know,  except  to  see 
that  there  is  a  general  conastency  in  its  own 
course,  and  that  it  does  nothing  foolish  or 
wrong.  Only  when  some  very  pecuUar  occa- 
sion arises,  can  it  properly  appear  self-con- 
scious, point  to  itself,  and  observe  upon  one 
of  its  own  features  or  articles. 

Fault-finding  (secondly)  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  beneficiary.  It  is  a  moral  dentistry  that 
may  or  may  not  be  good  in  its  results,  but  is 
certain  to  be  disagreeable  in  its  administra- 
tion. And  third  parties — to  elaborate  the 
metaphor — often  wonder  about  the  fault- 
finder, as  about  the  dentist,  how  such  a  nice 
man  can  follow  such  an  awful  business ! 

A  wise  magazine,  however,  economizes 
fault-finding,  into  a  help ;  enlisting  the  object- 
ing letters  and  articles  and  friendly  oral  re- 
grets and  astonishments  into  its  train,  as  Jehu 
did  the  succesmve  messengers  of  the  king. 


OFF   BlNGHAMTOH.** 

It  is  accordingly  with  real  satisfaction  that 
the  present  utterance  is  put  forth,  in  response 
,to  sundry  remonstrances  against  the  Doctrine 
of  Reformed  Tippling,  more  or  less  plainly 
ayowed  in  the  interesting  article  in  our  July 
number,  entitled  "Anchored  off  Bingham- 
ton."  The  substance  of  this  avowal  was,  that 
graduates  from  the  Binghamton  Asylum  and 
similar  institutions  may  safely  use  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  to  a  reasonable  extent,  as  each 
one  thinks  best. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  that  article  is 
an  Englishman,  and  one,  it  may  be  added,  for 
whom  the  conductors  of  this  mogazine  ente^ 
tain  a  strong  personal  regard.  Now,  the  doc- 
trine that  a  question  of  moral  right  or  wrong  . 
is  involved  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
is  more  American  than  English,  and  our  con- 
tributor's view  is  rather  an  English  than  an 
American  one.  It  is  neither  less  nor  more 
respectable  or  appropriate  to  tlus  magazine 
for  that  reason ;  but  the  fact  will  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  it  better. 

Our  contributor's  error  was  in  omitting  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  in  giving  a  rule  of 
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conduct  for  a  man  with  brain  disease  as  if  be 
were  a  healthy  man. 

The  doctrine  of  Reformed  Tippling  is  a 
thoroagh  absurdity.  The  practitioner  under 
it  will  find  it  so  when  he  finds  hunself,  as  he 
18  morally  certain  to  do,  again  at  his  Bing- 
bamton,  wherever  hi*  Binghamton  may  be. 
To  the  drunkard  in  whom  drunkenness  has 
become  an  organic  disease,  any  tippling  is 
widLed.  It  is  a  wanton  courting  of  tempta- 
tion ;  a  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  heart 
principles  of  religion ;  of  one  of  the  divinely 
simple  but  divmely  profound  lessons  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Suppose  a  kleptomaniac,  es- 
caped by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  a  public 
prosecution  and  an  imprisonment  for  grand 
larceny  at  Sing  Sing,  goes  about  his  business 


with  an  attempt  at  Judicious  reformed  thieving, 
finding  the  rule  of  not  stealing  more  than  a 
dollar^s  worth  at  a  time,  and  only  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  ?  To  touch  a  little  pitch  is 
no  way  to  avoid  defiled  hands.  Practicing 
oocaraonal  moderate  exposure  to  small-pox  is 
no  way  to  avoid  the  disease.  Deliberate  pet- 
ty wrong-doing  Is  not  the  way  to  moral  puri- 
ty. Purposeful  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  the  fl^  is  no  road  to  self-controL  If  our 
friend  and  contributor  really  practices  as  he 
preaches,  we  shall  hear  from  him  at  Bing- 
hamton again ;  and  if  his  doctrine  becomes 
the  received  one,  it  will  largely  promote  the 
Inebriate  Asylum  business  by  a  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  permanent  occasional  cus- 
tomers. 


The  Princess  Biddy;  or 

Okb  of  the  four  things,  of  all  most 
disquieting  and  unendurable,  says  Solomon, 
is,  ^a  servant  when  he  reigneth.''  This, 
like  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  will  be 
found  philosophically  correct.  All  experi- 
ence shows  that  those  cast  down  from  high 
places  are  more  likely  to  bear  the  change 
weQ,  than  those  who  are  lifled  up  from 
bw.  We  in  this  country  of  more  than 
equality  have  just  now  abundance  of  exem- 
plificationa  of  the  doctrine.  Organized  work- 
ing-men, lifting  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  employers,  are  astonishingly  un- 
reasonable and  tyrannical  in  their  attempts 
to  solve  social  problems  by  votes  and  guild 
ostracisms.  The  Princess  Biddy,  who  rules 
so  roughly  in  many  an  American  kitchen,  is 
(if  possible)  a  more  disquieting  and  unen- 
durable ruler  stilL  The  disoussions  that 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  print,  and  the 
ianamerable  unpublished  consultations  and 
comparisons  of  experience  among  housekeep- 
ers, constitute  a  sufficient  bill  of  particulars 
onder  this  general  allegation  of  injury;  we 
need  not  further  specify. 

The  pictorial  joker  of  England  long  ago 
iOiistrated  in  many  fhnny  pages  the  (errors 
of  British  ^  servantgalism,**  but  never  hint- 
ed at  a  remedy.  Americans  can  do  better. 
There  is  a  remedy;  one  that  would  be  ap- 


"Hblp''  and  Self-help. 

propriate,  efiective  and  useful,  equally  to  the 
American  housekeeper  and  the  British ;  to  us 
sovereigns,  and  to  them  the  **  nobility  and 
gentry. "  It  is  one  of  those  ^*  open  secrets  '* 
that  the  universe  is  forever  thrusting  into 
our  faces,  insomuch  that  fur  very  nearness 
they  cannot  be  read.  We  reveal  it  now,  yet 
with  Cassandra's  sad  foreboding  of  uncredit- 
ed  insight.    A  poet  has  sung  it  ahready  : 

**  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blowP 

So  said  Byron  to  the  Greeks.  So  did 
our  forefathers  to  the  British.  So  must  our 
housekeepers  do  to  the  Princess   Biddy. 

To  oome  down  to  plain  prose  :  The  tervani- 
girU  will  alvoayt  rule  until  the  mie'reee  is  able 
and  ready  to  do  the  work.  This  is  human 
nature.  Nobody  .need  expect  anything 
fairer.  She  is  the  mistress  of  the  house 
who  can  do  what  the  house  requnres.  She 
only  is  really  entitied  to  employ  a  servant 
who  is  ready  to  say,  "  Go ;  I  can  do  the  work 
myself. "  Otherwise  it  is  the  servant  who 
employs  the  mistress.  Enow  housework  and 
cooking,  Madam.  Then  yon  can  issue  your 
Declaration  of  Independence  against  your 
tyrant.  And  lasdy,  if  yon  cannot  dethrone 
your  servant-girl,  how  are  you  to  dethrone 
your  "  lord  and  master  ?  "  ^ 
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THIS  MOXTH*a  RJQOOBO  O^OIM  OH  JULY  1. 


I.   SUMMARY. 

Peru  and  Mexico  h&ve  recognized  the  po- 
litical existence  of  the  Cuban  insurrectionists, 
whose  operaiions  \iitbin  their  island  still  con- 
tinue, although  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
trhatis  their  real  extent  and  significance. 
An  outbreak  of  some  kind  against  the  Span- 
ish rule  in  Porto  Rico  is  also  reported.  The 
fighting  still  continues  between  the  rivals 
Salnave  and  Saget  in  Hayti,  with  no  particu- 
lar prospect  just  yet.  The  chronic  disorders 
in  Mexico  are  breaking  out  in  one  place  and 
another  from  time  to  time.  So  are  those  in 
Ccntpal  America.  So  are  those  in  Venezuela ; 
in  Peru;  in  Bolivia.  In  Paraguay  there  is 
no  change  in  the  situation,  Lopez  is  not  taken 
nor  beaten,  nor  docs  be  offer  to  surrender. 
The  Count  d'Eu,  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  has  as- 
sumed command  of  the  allied  troops,  in  place 
of  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  In  Europe,  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  regency  in  Spain 
has  taken  place ;  the  elections  in  France  have 
been  attended  with  a  very  noticeable  degree 
of  excitement,  many  violent  utterances  of 
Republican  sentiment,  considerable  out- 
br^iks  of  actual  riot,  or  at  least  assaults  by 
the  police  and  the  military  on  the  citizens, 
and  with  a  good  many  mflictions  of  legal  pun- 
ishment for  expressions  of  opinion  opposed 
to  the  Imperial  government.  In  England,  an 
overwhehning  public  sentiment  rolls  forward 
the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill,  over 
the  struggles  of  the  landed  and  titled  aristo- 
cracy and  of  the  Established  Church. 

In  the  United  States,  the  events  which  give 
color  to  the  month  are  very  numerous  and 
mostly  minute,  individually  considered, though 
of  great  significance  collectively.  They  con- 
sist of  meetings  of  working-men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  wages  by  means  of  orgamza- 
tions  similar  to  the  trade  guilds  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  of  a  number  of  strikes,  orgamzed 
or  maintained,  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
of  a  number  of  demonstrations  of  more  or 
less  significance,  in  behalf  of  conferring  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  women.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  with  the  working-men's  move- 
ment for  more  wages,  there  coincides  a  period 


of  very  distinct  pressure  in  the  money  ma^ 
ket,  which  renders  a  compliance  by  employ- 
ers with  these  demands  peculiarly  difficult 
Aside  from  these  sociological  movements,- 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  to  be  noticed 
in  the  national  life  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less it  be  the  signs  of  a  desultory  but  irritating 
and  extensive  Indian  war,  which  may  emi 
during  the  whole  summer. 

II.   UNITED  STATES. 

June  1.  The  decrease  of  the  United  States 
public  debt  during  the  pa^  month  is  an- 
nounced to  be  $13,384,777.97. 

June  2.  It  is  asserted  that  in  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionists  the  following  milita- 
ry supplies  have  up  to  this  time  been  land- 
ed for  them  in  Cuba,  and  have  nearly  all  been 
put  safely  into  use : 

Bhipa.  Port  left    Smnll  arma  Field  pieces. 

Salvador,       Key  West,     1,600  8 

"  Nassau,  2,600  6 

Perit,  New  York,    8,660  8 

Grapeshot,  "  4,000  2 

3  Schooners,  Phila.  8,600  4 

A  Steamer,       •*  3,600 

A  Vessel,  "  2,600 

Totals,  21,160  22 

June  1.  A  convention  of  colored  men  of 
the  State  of  New  York  meets  at  Bmgham- 
ton ;  listens,  among  other  addresses,  to  one 
by  Miss  Maud  Molson,  a  colored  young 
woman,  and  adopts  resolutions  expressing 
gratification  at  the  measures  of  politicil 
equality  thus  far  secured  to  the  colored  people. 
A  similar  convention,  meeting  in  Maryland, 
passes  resolutions  complaining  of  the  exdu- 
sion  of  colored  persons  from  some  ocoapa- 
tions,  and  asserting  their  light  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  the  same  as  freely  as  white  persons. 
June  7.  The  National  Typographical  Union 
(the  "  trade-union  *'  of  the  worldng  printers 
of  the  United  States,)  meeta  at  Albany. 
Delegates  from  the  women  compositors  of 
New  York  City  are  present,  and  a  "  Union" 
of  these  compositors  is  granted  a  charter. 
The  resolutions  declaring  that  colored  men 
ought  to  have  the  same  privilege  as  white  m^ 
in  the  business  of  printing,  wore  lud  on  the 
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table,  on  motion  of  a  delegate  from  the 
Sooth. 

June  15.  Mr.  Bone,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dianges  the  names  of  forty-one  Tessels  of  the 
United  States  nayy,  from  the  Indian  names  of 
moantains,  islands,  lakes,  chieftains,  &c,  to 
others  taken  from  classical  mythology  and  the 
Domenclature  of  the  passions.  Thus,  instead 
of  Agamenticus,  Canonicus,  Mahopitc,  Man- 
hattan, are  substituted  Terror,  Scylla,  Castor 
and  Neptune. 

June  15.  Opening  day  of  the  **  Peace  Ju- 
b^ee**  or  monster  vocal  and  instrumental 
concert  organized  at  Boston  by  Mr.  Patrick 
S.  Gilmorc.  A  building  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  and  called  **the  Coliseum,'*  with 
seats  for  40,000  persons.  The  New  York 
Academy  of  Music  can  seat  2,600.  There 
WIS  a  chorus  of  10,000  voices,  and  an  or- 
dwstra  of  about  1,000  instruments,  besides  a 
Urge  organ,  a  battery  of  12  field-pieces,  and 
for  the  AnvU  Chorus  100  real  anvils,  manned 
by  firemen. 

Jane  17.  Alden  March,  M.  D.,  died  at  Al- 
bany, aged  74.  He  was  a  native  of  Sutton, 
Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  a 
skilful  anatomist,  and  a  very  resolute  and 
suooeesfol  sui^cal  operator. 

June  18.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond  died  at 
his  house  in  New  York,  suddenly,  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  in  his  50th  year.  He  was  bom 
at  Linia,  N.  Y.,  Janimry  24,  1820.  Having 
tn  earnest  aptness  for  study,  he  went  through 
icbool,  seminary,  and  college  with  great  suc- 
cess, graduating  in  1840  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  at  the  head  of  his  ckss  in  all  de- 
partments of  study.  He  came  to  New  York 
the  nme  year  in  search  of  employment  as  a 
teacher,  but  was  employed  by  Mr.  Greeley  on 
The  New  Yorker,  and  afterwards  on  The  Tri- 
fmne;  in  1843  he  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  T%e  Courier  and  inquirer;  and  in  1851 
established  The  N.  Y,  Timea,  which  he  has 
nace  conducted.  He  had  held  several  import- 
ant and  influential  public  offices.  He  was 
boveTer  more  successful  as  a  Jooroalist  than 
as  a  politician ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  rapid, 
unwearying,  ready,  intelligent  and  efficient 
workers  and  writers  of  the  American  Press. 
He  was  also  a  gentleman,  invariably  kind, 
just  and  courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  dealt 
•r  whom  be  employed. 

jane  22.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  died  at 
his  bouse  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.,  aged  57. 
He  was  an  able  and  learned  physician,  was  a 
Jirofessor  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  from 
1840  to  1862,  and  published  several  original 
works  and  transhitlons  of  a  good  deal  of  value 
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on  medical  subjects.  His  hiSt  literary  efibrji, 
however,  was  a  translation  of  a  recent  French 
novel,  called  *^  Typhaines  Abbey." 

June  24.  The  National  Intdtigencer  is  to- 
day discontiniied,  being  merged  in  another 
Washington  newspaper.  It  was  established 
in  1800. 

June  25.  James  Glynn,  William  Carothere 
and  Thomas  Murphy,  carpenter,  boatswain, 
and  third  mate  of  the  emigrant  ship  Jamee 
Foster,  Jr.,  are  to-day  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment  for  fifteen,  seven  and  five  years  respect- 
ively, for  abuses  perpetrated  on  emigrants  in 
that  vessel  The  judge,  in  passing  sentence, 
remarked  that  he  intended  the  punishment  to 
be  a  lesson  to  all  ooncemed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  vessels. 

June  26.  Secretary  Borie  of  the  Navy 
Department  resigns,  and  George  M.  Robeson 
of  New  Jeisey  is  appointed  in  his  pUice. 

June  25.  The  net  profits  of  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilee  are  said  to  be  $110,700,  of 
which  by  previous  plan,  $50,000  was  to  ha^ 
been  given  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  originator  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  the 
whole  should  go  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sol- 
diers' widows  and  children  of  NeW  England. 
Mr.  Gilmore*s  money  is  made  up  to  him  by  a 
great  benefit  concert,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Jubilee  furthermore  present  him  with  a  house 
and  lot  worth  $25,000. 

June  28.  The  Ocean  Bank  in  New  York 
City  was  robbed  by  burglars  of  $500,000 
chiefly  in  bills  and  bonds.  Most  of  the  bonds 
were  returned  by  the  burglars. 

III.   FORK  ION. 

May  31.  A  German  Protestant  Congress  of 
80,000  representatives  from  all  the  States  of 
Germany  meets  at  Worms,  and  passes  a 
unanimous  vote  refusing  the  Pope^s  recent 
invitation  to  rejoin  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church,  and  condemning  the  Pope's  ^*  Enoyc- 
Ucal "  inviting  to  the  universal  council  soon  to 
be  held  at  Rome,  and  his  **  SyUabus  *'  aooom- 
panying  it. 

May  31.  Mr.  Motley,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Eng- 
land,  having  landed  at  Liverpool,  makes  a 
speech  in  answer  to  an  address  by  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce. 

May  31.  Mr.  Gkdstone*s  biU  for  thedisen- 
dowment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
361  to  247. 

June  1.  The  Spanish  Constituent  Cortes 
adopts  the  new  Constitution,  providing  for  a 
regency  at  present  and  for  a  monarchy  when 
•onvenient.    The  vote  is  214  to  55. 

June  2.  The  Spanish  Gen.  O'Donnell,  whib 
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speaking  in  ibe  Cortes  against  the  proposed 
reduction  of  tho  Spanish  army,  is  seized  with 
apoplexy  and  dies  in  the  Chamber. 

June  2.  Geo.  Dulce  resigns  the  Captain- 
Generalship  of  Cuba.  His  successor  is  to  be 
Gen.  Caballero  de  Rodas,  who  is  reputed  a 
brave  and  bloody  soldier. 

June  3.  Dr.  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstoiberg, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  dies,  aged  67. 
He  was  an  influential  orthodox  theologian, 
and  a  voluminous  and  able  writer.  His  oom- 
mentaries  on  portions  of  the  Bible  are  of 
high  authority. 

June  9.  Mr.  Bright  writes  a  public  letter 
in  which,  referring  to  the  opposition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Irish  Church  Disestab- 
fishment  Bill,  be  says  that  if  the  Lords  throw 
themselves  athwart  the  course  of  the  nation 
**  they  may  meet  with  accidents  not  pleasant 
for  them  to  think  of."'  The  letter  contained 
•tber  similar  intimations  of  risks  to  be  run 
by  the  Lords  if  they  should  oppose  the  bilL 
Mr.  Bright*8  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  after- 
wards took  occamon  to  mention  that  these 
expressions  of  his  were  not  the  official  utter- 
ances of  the  Administration. 

June  16.  Marshal  Serrano  is  appointed  Re- 
gent of  Spain,  by  a  vote  in  the  Cortes  of  198 
to  45. 

June  11.  The  sons  of  Victor  Hugo  having 


established  &  Repnblican  paper,  Ze  JRe^jpelj  * 
in  Paris,  it  has  been  prosecuted  for  *^  exdtmg 
contempt  of  the  Government,"  its  editor  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisoument  and  3,000 
francs'  fine,  and  each  of  the  printers  to  one 
month*s  imprisonment  and  1,000  francs'  fine. 

June  21.  The  Great  Eastern  leaves  Brest, 
paying  out  the  ocean  telegraph  cable  intend- 
ed to  connect  France  directly  with  the  United 
States.  The  present  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  a  little  while  ago  obtained  an  opin- 
ion from  U.  S.  Attorney-General  Hoar,  that 
no  State  had  authority  to  permit  the  landing 
of  this  cable  upon  its  shores,  but  that  leave 
must  be  bad  of  the  United  States. 

June  24.  Count  von  der  Goltz,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotaitiary  from 
Prussia  to  France,  dies  at  Berlin.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris,  June  6,  1817,  and  his  public 
life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  Prussian  diplo- 
matic service. 

June  26.  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  ItaUan  re- 
publican conspirator,  having  been  forbidden 
by  the  Swiss  Republic  to  remain  at  Lugano, 
close  to  the  Italian  frontier,  departs  for  Lon- 
don. 

June  28.  Captain  -  General  Caballero  de 
Rodas,  lands  at  Havana,  and  at  once  enters 
upon  his  duties,  issuing  a  formal  proclama- 
tion in  doing  so. 


LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Putnam^B  Magazine. 


On  the  old  Continent,  as  on  the  New,  the 
period  of  greatest  literary  activity  begins  to 
decline  after  Easter,  and  does  not  recom- 
mence until  Michaelmas.  Authors  and  artists 
take  thfir  regular  summer  vacation — if^  in- 
deed, that  period  can  be  called  vacation, 
which  they  usually  devote  to  the  collection 
of  fresh  material.  To  them  recreation  is 
shnply  change  of  labor,  and  the  summer  lull 
In  Art  and  Literature  is  not  really  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  productive  activity.  But  the  re- 
sults thereof,  given  to  the  world  by  publica- 
tion and  exhibition,  show  a  great  tailing  off, 
and  the  chronicler  must  resort  to  periodical 
Hterature,  which  must  fulfil  its  weekly  and 
monthly  obligations,  however  scanty  the  sup- 
ply of  material 

The  critic,  Rudolf  Gottschall,  gives  us  in 
one  article,  a  review  of  aeventeen  new  volumes 
of  German  poetry,  the  quality  of  which — to 
judge  from  the  quoted  specimens — seems  to 
'  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  in- 
creases.     The  following  catalogue  of  the 


workS;  the  poets,  and  the  critic's  verdicts  &i 
the  most  condensed  form,  may  perhaps  hint 
to  the  reader  the  present  fashion  and  ten- 
dency of  the  German  poetic  mind.  No.  I  la 
•*  In  Exdted  Days,"  by  Julius  Grosse,  which 
Herr  Crottschall  pronounces  to  be  admirable 
in  fonn,  majestic  in  diction,  but  without  in- 
spiration, burdened  with  incongruous  ima^^ee, 
and  therefore  wearying  rather  than  refresh- 
ing reading.  No.  2.—**  Episodes,"  by  A.  F. 
Von  Schack.  Narrative  poems,  full  of  fire 
and  color,  anfl  very  carefully  finished,  re- 
minding one  of  those  in  Morris's  ^'Enrtblv 
Paradise,"  but  without  their  antique  flavor. 
Balanced,  refined,  harmonious,  but  not  great. 
The  best  are  "  Giorgione  "  and  *'  Dancolo." 
No.  8.—**  Poems  by  Albert  M6ser.»'  Mostly 
lyrical,  with  occasional  imitations  of  chissic 
metres.  The  former  are  graceful  and  agree- 
able; among  the  latter  we  findan^^Empe- 
dodes  on  Etna,"  which  does  not  make  as  fox^ 
get  Matthew  Arnold.  No.  4. — **  A  Soiig  of 
Humanity,"  by  Stephen  Milow.  An  histori 
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eal  philosophy  in  verse — partly  a  ibymed 
diroDicle  of  events,  partly  reflections  upon 
their  fligtiificance  in  the  dovelopment  of  the 
rtce.  The  plan  recalls  Victor  Hugo's  "  JW- 
^mde  dis  8uela. »  No.  6.—"  The  Songs  of  a 
Lost  One,"  by  Ada  Christen,  which,  the  critic 
says,  have  a  pathological  rather  than  a  poetic 
interest.  They  snggest  the  **Infelicia"  of 
Menken,  but  are  imitations  of  Heine  in  form. 
Bire  records  of  vice  and  dissipation,  turned 
mto  songs  by  a  woman,  are  something  of  a 
phenomenon  in  literature,  but  one  which  is 
not  dilBcultof  exphmation.  No.  6. — **New 
Songs  and  Poems,"  by  Adolf  Bdttger.  Not 
important,  but  very  easy,  fauciful  and  agree- 
•ble.  Na  7. — "Bcquiem"  by  Draumer. 
Heary,  didactic  and  drearily  philosophical. 
Na8— "The  Atheists,"  by  Hermann  Neu- 
mann. A  series  of  artistically  correct,  yet 
** dragging*'  caiixonets,  embodying  the  au- 
thoi'a  views  of  religion — ultra-rationalistic, 
bat  not  striotlj  athebtic.  No.  9.—**  Revcla- 
tiMS,"  a  series  of  ffhateU^  by  Hermann  Rol- 
ktt.  Most  laborioos  imitations  of  the  Persian 
model,  devoted  not  to  the  iteration  of  love  or 
joy,  which  alone  seems  to  fit  the  artificial 
•tractore  of  the  ghazd^  but — to  Matter  and 
Force,  the  Origin  of  Man,  Darwinism,  and  the 
Bhigma  of  Life !  No.  10.—**  Poems,"  by 
Wilhelm  Jen«en.  A  relief^  afUr  the  two 
forego  ng  volnmes.  Reflections  of  Heme  and 
Rackert  in  the  shorter  lyrics,  but  originality, 
depth  and  power  in  the  ballads  and  reflective 
poem  No.  11.—"  Poems  "  by  Edward 
Connt  PfeiL  A  **  person  of  quality"  who 
vrites  in  Germany,  can  never  be  quite  so  in- 
lignificaiit  as  we  sometunes  find  his  English 
relative,  but  this  volume  U  really  as  good  us 
most  of  those  in  the  collection.  There  is 
geouue  poetio  feeling,  if  the  talent  is  not 
▼ery  robust.  Na  12.—"  Light  and  Shadow," 
by  Ferdmand  Lentner.  Po^ns  and  Bonnets, 
iUiutraiive  of  Austrian  politics  and  Viennese 
society.  Correct  in  form,  but  hard,  abrupt 
>&d  unmelodious.  No.  13.— '*Tiie  Canticle 
of  my  love:  an  Erotic  Poem,  in  24  Books," 
by  Earl  Wctsser.  Not  epic,  as  might  be  ex- 
peeted,  hut  deddedly  dithyi-ambio— the  pro- 
<hiet  of  an  individual  taste  and  culture,  which 
baa  no  acquaintance  with  genius.  No.  14. — 
*'MisceIUneous  Poems,"  by  Karl  Candidus. 
At  last  something  thoroughly  realistio  and 
humoions — or,  at  least,  meant  to  be  so! 
Written  9M  the  people  speak,  with  a  trace  of 
the  Alvaiian  dialect,  and  marked  by  frank 
SMd-homor  and  fan.  No.  16.  — **  Love  and 
Sorrow."  Poems  by  WUhelm  Jerwitz.  Sim- 
pie,  naive  and  unpretending,   with    many 


"prettinesses**— rather  than  beauties.  No. 
16.— "The  Pilgrim  in  Italy,"  Sonnets  by 
Wilhelm  MUUer  von  Eonigswinter.  A  travel- 
ler*8  portfolio — cabinet  sketches  in  fonrteen 
lines  each,  but  not  poetry. 

No.  17,  and  the  last,  is  in  (me  respect  a 
curiosity.  "  Poems,  by  Sehnyder  von  War- 
tensee,  collected  after  the  death  of  the  Old 
Master,  and  published  by  Miiller  von  der 
Werra."  Sehnyder  von  Wartensee  was  a 
musical  composer,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who 
died  last  year  at  die  age  of  84.  When  he 
began  to  compose  operas,  he  felt  the  advan- 
tage or  being  able  to  write  his  own  librettos; 
but  he  had  never  produced  a  line  of  poetry, 
and  the  thin^,  nt  first,  seemed  impossible. 
But  he  possessed  an  inventive  mind,  and 
presently  hit  upon  a  plan  to  help  him  out  of 
his  diflScuIty.  He  selected  an  easy  form  of 
rhythm,  and  commenced  a  mechanical  drill, 
forcing  himself  to  produce  two  lines  the  first 
day,  four  the  second,  eight  the  third,  &a, 
until  he  had  reached  the  sum  of  eight  hunr 
dred  lines  in  a  day.  Then  he  dropped  the 
form,  and  commenced  de  novo  with  one  a 
little  more  difficult,  repeating  the  process 
until  he  had  mastered  (mechanically,  at  least,) 
all  the  forms  of  versification  usually  found  in 
operatic  librettos.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  his  patience  and  resolution  were 
rewarded ;  he  was  able  to  write  texts  for  his 
melodies  and  choruFes,  and  the  final  result 
of  the  experiment  is  that  his  "  poetical  re- 
mains "  ( I )  are  collected  and  published  ader 
his  death,  and  an  accomplished  critic  praises 
his  "smooth,  even  strains,"  and  the  genial 
waimth  of  his  verses.  As  a  biography  of  the 
composer  is  shortly  to  be  published,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  we  oficr  the  above  facts, 
given  to  us  long  ago  by  one  of  his  scholars 
and  intimate  friends,  as  an  interesting  con- 
tribution. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from 
tliis  last  cargo  of  German  song.  The  reader 
of  English  and  American  poetry  may  make 
them  for  himself. 

"Transatlantic  Visions,"  by  E.  Pilger 
(Lcewe,  Leipzig),  is  one  of  those  books  which 
flatter  the  self-complaoency  of  Europe  by 
representing  the  United  States  as  a  mixture 
of  Rome  under  Heltogabalus,  Paris  during  the 
R^n  of  Terror,  and  Russia  under  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  with  a  few  charaoteristics  borrowed 
from  China  and  the  F^ee  Islands.  As  a 
product  <^  mortnd  imagination  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable work,  and  might  be  read  with  ad-  , 
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vantage  by  the  psjchologist ;  as  a  Peesimistio 
Ideal,  also,  it  has  a  certain  value ;  bnt,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  is  received  as  a  piece  of 
cool  observation  and  swallowed  as  a  literal 
truth  bj  a  large  class  of  honest  and  ignorant 
readers  in  Germany,  we  are  disposed  to  trans- 
fer the  author's  Pessimistic  Ideal  iVom  his 
subject  to  himself.  There  are  some  books 
which  are  too  false  to  refute,  and  too  vile  to 
denounce,  and  the  most  complete  spedmens 
of  the  dass  have  been  written  by  certain  Ger- 
man literary  loafers,  who  failed  to  live  among 
MS  without  earning  their  bread. 

Nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  rep- 
resented, in  Germany,  by  its  special  period- 
ical ;  but  it  seems  that  there  was  a  field  un- 
appropriated. We  now  have  the  prospectus 
of  a  '*  Journal  of  Parasitic  Science,^'  which  is 
to  appear  bi-monthly  in  Jena,  under  the  edi- 
torial direction  of  Prof.  Hallier. 

Adolf  Sttodtmanu's  "  Life  of  Heine ''  slowly 
approaches  its  completion.  The  materials  at 
the  author's  command  are  very  rich  and  in- 
teresting, and  he  appears,  thus  far,  to  have 
made  excellent  use  of  them.  Like  all  bio- 
graphers, he  has  a  tendency  to  give  heroie 
proportions  to  his  subject,  but  he  is  not  con- 
sciously partial,  and  his  industry  and  patience 
are  indisputable.  If  the  biography  should 
be  translated,  it  will  probably  be  with  some 
abbreviation. 

We  must  add  to  the  seventeen  new  volu- 
mes of  poetry,  fourteen  new  dramatic  works, 
which  have  recentiy  appeared  in  Germany. 

If  study,  industry,  earnestness  and  ambi- 
tion were  enough  to  create  a  literature,  Ger- 
many might  look  for  a  new  cfassic  era ;  but 
one  very  necessary  ingredient  is  still  lacking 
— Genius. 

A  collection  of  sketches  of  life  in  Russia 
and  the  Caucasus,  has  been  published,  under 
the  titie  of  "  The  Pentameron."  It  is  a  good 
anthology  of  one  field  of  Russian  literature, 
including  some  of  the  roost  characteristic 
works  of  Lermontoff  (styled,  in  Russia,  •*  the 
Byron  of  the  Caucasns,")  Dmshinin,  GoloeoflT, 
Michailoffand  GogoL  The  collection  is  idl 
the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
specimens,  not  only  of  the  Byronic  period  in 
Russian  literature,  inaugurated  by  Puschkin, 
but  also  of  the  realistic  reaction  of  which 
Gogol  was  one  of  the  first  representatives. 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  not  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  higher  development  of  other  races, 
a  translation  of  this  Rus^an  ^*  P^itameron  " 


might  be  desired ;  but  at  present  it  would  be 
a  hazardous  venture  for  a  publisher. 

A  work  which  has  a  certain  curious  histo- 
rical value  is  *'  The  Byzantines  in  thdr  Civil, 
Court,  and  Private  life,"  by  Prof.  Kranse, 
of  Halle.  It  embraces  the  period  between 
the  commencement  of  the  10th  century  and 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
As  a  vestibule  of  study,  which  must  be  passed 
through,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  revival  of  medieval  art  and  learn- 
ing in  Italy,  the  work  has  its  necessary 
place ;  but  life  is  becoming  too  brief  for  the 
acciunulations  of  historical  research. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Schmidt's  "History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,"  originally  published 
by  Scbafer  and  Corradi,  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  reprinted  in  Leipzic 

Signor  Onorato  Occioni,  of  Padua,  has  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  little-known  Latin  poet 
Silius  Italicns — the  devout  admirer  of  Virgil 
— which  is  highly  praised  for  its  erudition, 
taste  and  judgment 


Abt. 
A  journeyman-mason  of  the  Tyrol,  five 
years  ago  laid  down  his  trowel,  and  entered 
the  studio  of  the  painter  Piloty,  in  Munich, 
as  a  disciple.  The  Vienna  exhibition  of  this 
year  contains  a  picture  by  him,  representing 
an  episode  in  Hofer's  campaign  against  the 
French,  in  1809,  which  is  pronounced  by  the 
critics  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  year. 

Hans  Makart,  the  painter  of  the  famous 
'*  Plague  in  Florence,"  has  settied  permanent- 
ly in  Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  has  pre- 
sented hhn  with  a  studio.  A  Professorahip 
of  Art  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declines  to 
accept  it. 

The  International  Art-Exhibition  in  Munich 
this  year  promises  to  be  very  successful. 
From  the  announcement  of  contributions 
already  made,  it  will  include  all  the  moat 
noted  works  of  art  produced  throughout 
Europe  during  the  past  ten  years.  Witii  the 
exception  of  England  and  Austria,  all  the 
Governments  of  Europe  hare  actively  8uj>. 
ported  the  project 

In  the  last  exhibition  at  Dlisseldorf  two 
landscapes  by  the  brothers  Achenbach  were 
greatly  admired.  That  of  Andreas  is  a 
marine,  "The  Strand  at  Scheveningen " — a 
twilight  picture,  wherein  the  fadmg  glow  of 
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the  son  strtiggles  with  the  moonrise.  Os- 
Tild's  picture  represeots  a  little  chapel  od 
the  side  of  the  Right,  with  a  group  of  tourists 
in  the  foreground,  and  sunshine  through 
bnddog  morning  mists. 

The  architect  Gcymiiller  has  made  an  im- 
portant discoYery  in  the  collections  of  the 
Uffizi  GiUlery  at  Florence.  Among  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  he  not  only  hit  upon  Bra- 
maote's  original  design  for  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome, 
bot  52  other 'designs  which  appear  to  have 
be^  sent  as  concurrents  for  the  prize.  They 
tlirow great  light  upon  the  architectural  ideas 
of  Brainante^s  time.  The  discoverer  intends 
to  hare  the  series  photographed. 

Among  the  features  of  the  celebration  of 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Napoleon  (August  15th),  will  be  the  erection, 
upon  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  of  a 
group  representing  "the  apotheosis  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty." 

According  to  an  inventory  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household  in  France,  the 
Dumber  of  objects  of  Art  in  the  national 
Galleries,  has  been  increased  46,000  since 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Louvre  furnishes  142  halls  for 
that  single  gallery. 

The  Marquis  GualUero,  of  the  Italian  mui 
istry,  has  commenced  excavations  upon  his 
estate  near  Orvieto,  and  is  already  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  terra-cotta 
vases,  with  reliefs  ia  a  high  style  of  art  The 
Bost  of  them  represent  the  labors  of  Hercu- 
les, and  the  place  where  they  were  found  is 
eonjectored  to  have  been  a  place  of  burial  for 
priests  officiating  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
that  demigod. 


SCntNCE,  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

A  German  theoretical  astronomer,  named 
Simon  Backhaus,  announcrs  that  the  Earth, 
in  the  course  of  time,  will  acquire  a  second 
moon.  He  declares  the  zodiacal  light  to  be  a 
gaseous  zone,  extending  around  one  planet, 
and  only  a  few  thousand  miles  distant  from 
its  atmosphere.  As  he  believes  that  there 
are  already  signs  of  a  growing  inequality  in 
fte  density  of  this  zone,  he  expects  that  it  will 
fiaally  become  broken  and  resolve  itself  into 
a  sphere,  which  will  revolve  around  the  earth. 


leaves.  This  is  a  rep€titlon  of  the  miracle 
of  Taonh&user's  staff,  and  is  of  good  omen 
from  the  Coming  Man,  seeing  that  he  will 
inevitably  smoke. 

Petermann*s  Mittkeilungen  for  May  contains 
a  new  map  of  the  almost  unknown  mountain 
region  lying  between  the  Issi-Eul  and  the 
valley  of  Kaschgar,  with  an  account  of  the 
latest  explorations  by  Osten-Sacken  and 
Ssewerzow.  These  officers  crossed  the  last 
range  and  descended  some  distance  on  the 
southern  slope  toward  Kaschgar.  They  as- 
certained the  elevation  of  the  lake  of 
Tchatyr-Kul  above  the  sea  to  bo  11,000  feet 
The  botany  of  this  grand  Alpine  region  is 
very  interesting,  though  scanty ;  but  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  report  of  its  minerals. 
• 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  was  held  in  Rome,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  the  coiyectured  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Prof.  Hensen,  the 
secretary,  read  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  year 
1868,  which  has  been  remarkably  rich  in 
spoils.  The  precious  marbles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Atys 
at  Ostia,  the  Amazon  of  the  Tolentino,  and 
the  unearthing  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius, 
on  the  OoeUan  Hill,  are  all  important  for 
History  as  for  Art.  Proper  organization  of 
the  present  detached  undertakings  under  one 
competent  head  would,  no  doubt,  still  lead  to 
more  important  results. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Greek  Bible  of 
Mount  Sinai  (discovered  and  published  by 
Prof.  Tischendorf),  has  been  presented  by  the 
monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  11.,  by  whom  it  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Passages  from  Senator  Sprague's  recent 
speeches  are  translated  and  published  in  the 
German  newspapers,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  swiftly  smk- 
ing  into  immorality  and  dishonesty.  The 
opponents  of  the  Republican  system  of  self- 
government  are  delighted  with  Mr.  Sprague*s 
utterance.**. 

Hamburg  has  commenced  sending  ship- 
ments of  European  sparrows,  one  thousand 
at  a  time,  to  Peru. 


In  the  town  of  Arad,  in  Hungary,  a  long         The  African  explorer,  Gerard  Rolf&,  has 
wooden  pipe-stem,  which  has  been  in  use  a     successfully  completed  his  travels  through 

year,  has  suddenly  budded  and  thrown  out     the  Cyrenaica,  taking  exact  measurements    T^ 
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and  photographic  riews  of  the  rained  cities. 
At  the  last  accounts,  he  was  about  starting 
for  Andjila,  in  the  Libyan  Desert 

The  Hungarians,  in  view  of  the  approach- 


proposed  the  erec^n  of  a  WalhaUa,  or  na- 
tional temple,  like  that  which  has  been  built 
near  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria.  The  project  is 
expensive,  but  the  patriotic  pride  of  the 
Magyar  race  is  enlisted  in  it,  and  it  will  prob- 


1  oe  nunganans,  in  view  oi  loe  approacn-     aagyar  race  is  eniiscea  in  i 
ing  1000th  anniversary  of  the  nation,  have     ably  be  carried  into  eflfect 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


If  Germany  is  poorer  than  England  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  its  novelists,  it  is  richer 
when  we  consider  the  intellectual  value  of 
their  works.  If  it  has  not  produced  a  Thacke- 
ray, or  a  Dickens,  it  has  produced,  we  venture 
to  think,  two  writers  who  are  equal  to  them 
in  genius,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  depth 
and  spirituality  of  their  art— Auerbach  and 
Spielhagen.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two 
that  we  have  begun  to  know  the  former,  at 
his  best, — through  the  English  translation  of 
"  On  the  Heights  ;*'  and  only  withm  a  month 
or  two  that  we  have  known  the  latter  at  all. 
We  owe  our  knowledge  of  Spielhagen,  to 
Messrs.  Leypoldt  A  Holt,  who  have  published 
a  translation,  by  Trot  Scheie  De  Yerc,  of  his 
"  Problematic  Characters,"  the  work  by  which 
Spielhagen  first  became  widely  known  among 
his  countrymen. 

It  is  a  novel,  and  such  a  novel  as  no  En- 
glish author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
could  have  written,  and  no  American  author 
— except  Hawthorne.  What  separates  it  from 
the  multitude  of  American  and  English  nov- 
els is  the  perfection  of  its  plot,  and  its  au- 
thor's insight  into  the  souls  of  his  characters. 
The  lovers  of  mere  plot  ^ill  probably  see  lit- 
tle in  it,  and  that  little  will  not  urge  them  to 
gallop  through  its  pages ;  while  the  lovers  of 
character,  so  called,  will  probably  find  it 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  And  both  will  be 
right,  from  thdr  obvious  standpoints,  and 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  to 
whom  the  material  part  of  his  art  is  a  thing 
of  little  consequence.  He  takes  no  pains  to 
impress  his  characters  upon  us  by  descrip- 
tion, as  Dickens,  for  instance,  does,  but  he 
takes  infinite  pains  to  make  them  live  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  men  and 
women,  with  hearts  and  souls, — strong,  weak, 
good,  bad, — in  a  word,  human  bdngs.  He 
sees 

"  with  eye  serene. 
The  very  palae  of  the  machine,** 

and  we  see  it,  too,  if  our  spirits  are  touched 
to  fine  issues ;  thanks  to  the  admirable  art  of. 
Spielhagen. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  a  passage  from 
Goethe*s  Dichtung  und  WahrheU  :  '*  There 


are  problematic  natures  whq  are  not  equal  to 
any  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
for  whom  no  situation  is  good  enough.  A 
fearful  conflict  results  therefrom,  which  con- 
sumes life  without  enjoyment."  The  stoiy  of 
"  Problematic  Characters  '*  is  that  of  a  young 
German  student,  who  accepts  a  position  in 
the  family  of  an  old  baron  as  tutor  to  his  sod, 
and  his  nephew,  Bruno, — a  wilful  and  passion- 
ate, but  noble  boy,  to  whom  his  master  is 
powerfully  attracted.  The  homo-life  of  the 
Grenwiiz  family  is  so  punted  as  to  live  in  our 
memories,  commonplace  though  it  be,  bat 
its  chief  interest  centres  around  the  figures 
of  Bruno  and  his  mentor,  Oswald.  Before 
long  we  are  in  a  richer  and  warmer  atmos- 
l^here  than  that  of  the  castle  of  Grenwitx, — 
the  atmosphere  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  hope  \ 
— for  near  by  lives  a  noble  Udy, — Melittavon 
Berkow,  who  at  once  takes  captive  the  heart 
of  the  young  tutor,  to  whom  she  has  already 
given  her  own.  Their  love,  in  its  varying 
phases,  and  the  influence  it  exercises  over 
both,  is  the  substance  of  the  plot,  which  in 
its  Iteauty  and  sadness  reflects  the  passionate 
and  intellectual  changes  of  these  truly  **  prob- 
lematic characters."  There  are  others  eqnally 
problematic, — the  most  striking  of  whom  are 
Baron  Oldenberg,  an  old  lover  of  Frau  von 
Berkow's,  and  Helen,  sole  daughter  of  the 
Grenwitz  family,  whose  beauty,  like  that  of 
Spenser^s  Una^  *^  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place."  Both  are  skilfully  drawn,  as  are  most 
of  the  actors  in  this  troubled  drama ;  not  for- 
getting the  minister  and  his  wife,— a  rural  poet« 
ess,  whose  verses,  "  On  a  Dead  Mole,"  re- 
mind us  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  "  Ode  to  an 
Expiring  Frog ; "  and  above  all,  the  poor  old 
woman  whom  Owsald  met  on  his  way  to 
church,  and  who  believed  in  no  world  but  the 
one  she  saw :  "  *  You  are  quite  young  yet^  Mr. 
— how  was  your  name  ?  Stein — yes— you  are 
quite  young  "yet,  Mr.  Stein ;  but  when  you 
have  seen  as  many  people  die  as  I  have,  you, 
too,  will  no  longer  believe  in  it.  When  a  man 
dies  he  is  dead — really  dead.  And  then,  at 
the  resurrection,  as  they  call  it,  what  would 
become  of  all  the  people  ?  In  our  viUage 
there  is  not  a  soul  left  of  all  who  lived  when 
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I  was  young.  And  the  others,  who  were  bom 
after  me,  h«Te  grown  old,  and  they  are  dead 
toa  And  thus,  new  ones  are  coming  all  the 
time,  and  more  new  ones.  No :  the  whole 
earth  wonl^  not  have  room  enotigh  for  all 
these  people.*  *  But  perhaps  in  other  stars  ?' 
suggested  Oswald.  *How^  could  they  get 
there?  No;  no  one  gets  away  from  the 
earth,  hut  they  all  get  under  the  earth — all — 
all ;  *  and  the  old  woman  smoothed  the  folds 
of  her  dress  on  her  knees."  The  pathos  of 
this  is  as  powerful  as  the  thought  it  suggests 
isead. 

An  air  of  sadness,  indeed,  enyelopes  the 
story,  as  it  does  most  stories  of  which  pas- 
sionate, strogglmg,  uncertain  love  is  the 
theme.  How  it  will  end  between  Oswald  and 
UeHtta  we  shall  probably  know  in  the  sequel 
to  "Problematic  Characters "—** Through 
Night  to  Light; "  at  present  the  curtidn  has 
descended  npon  them,  as  parted  friends,  with 
batKttle  chance  of  theur  meeting  again,  and 
renewing  the  old  loTe,  which,  dead  in  the 
heart  of  Oswald,  is  still  more  than  a  memory 
in  the  profounder  nature  of  Melitta. 

One  of  the  excellences  of  Spielhagen,  as 
we  ha?e  indicated,  is  his  psychological 
study  of  character,  of  which  that  of  Melitta 
is,  90  far,  his  best  example.  A  character 
like  hers, — so  beautiful  in  its  love,  and  so 
unshaken  in  its  fidelity,  so  perfectly,  and 
at  all  times,  a  woman, — is  a  creation  of 
gemus,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgot* 
ten.  Excellent  also,  are  his  descriptions  of 
nature,  which  are  never  minute  and  tedious, 
but  are  always  painted  with  a  broad,  free, 
glowmg  pencil,  and  are  always  true  to  the 
eharacter  and  the  emotion  they  enframe. 
Not  60  excellent,  we  should  say — to  the 
German  nobility, — are  his  sarcastic  sketches 
of  some  of  their  number,  which  are  as 
amusing  as  they  are  contemptuous. 

Very  (Hfferent  from  this  masterpiece  of 
romantic  fiction  is  **  The  Habermdster,"  of 
Herman  Schmid,  of  which  a  translation  has 
lately  been  published  by  Messrs.  Leypoldt  & 
Holt.  As  in  "  Problematic  Characters  "  we 
moved  in  the  higher  walks  of  German  life, 
so  here  we  move  among  the  lower,  if  not 
the  lowest — the  simple,  honest,  hardy 
peasant-race  of  Bavaria.  The  Habermeister, 
we  may  tell  the  reader,  was  the  head  of  a 
secret*  society  which  was  organized  in 
Bavaria  towu^  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, for  the  purpose  of  redressing  wrongs 
the  arm  of  the  law  was  powerless  to  reach. 
The  habirfdd  was  at  night,  in  lonely  places 


in  the  country,  the  word  kaber  signifying 
oats,  and  haberfdd  oat-field,  probably,  says 
the  translator,  from  the  sessions  of  the  coort 
being  generally  held  in  the  open  fields,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  oat-harvest.  !(he  Haber- 
meister  in  question  here  is  a  fine,  manly 
young  farmer,  to  whom  the  former  Haber- 
meister  left  the  staff  of  office  at  his  death, 
which  stair  he  was  the  last  to  wield.  It  is  a 
pleasant  tale  of  which  Aicher  of  the  Oaks 
is  the  hero,  and  his  adopted  sister,  Framu, 
the  heroine, — a  little  pastoral  drama,  whieh 

•*  dallies  with  the  lnnocone«  of  love 
Like  tli«  old  ago;'* 

but  it  is  well  conceiyed  and  freshly  written, 
with  an  eye  to  good  situations  in  plot,  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  German 
peasantry.  Its  sketches  of  character, — 
simple,  unpretending,  obvious, — are  excel- 
lent of  their  kind.  Schmid  says  of  his 
novels,  (others  of  which  we  hope  to  see,  ni 
good  tune,)  that  **in  them  the  actual  has 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  history  In 
historical  novels,  and  has  given  the  derigm 
and  outline  to  the  conception,  so  thai 
scarcely  anything  remained  but  to  draw  the 
picture  clearly,  give  it  color,  and  thus  rep- 
resent a  bit  of  true  life."  And  such  a  bit 
of  once  true  life,  we  are  persuaded,  is  "  The 
Habermeister." 


A  third  translation  from  the  German  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton  ic  Co.,  as  the 
seventh  number  of  their  Library  of  Choice 
Reading.  It  contains  two  stories  by  Heinrich 
Zschokke,  neither  of  which  show  this 
master  story-teller  at  his  best  The  first, 
*'  The  Dead  Guest,'*  is  a  grim  fantasy,  which 
would  have  delighted  Poe,  who,  however, 
would  have  given  it  a  different  and  darker 
ending  than  Zschokke  has  done.  As  it  is, 
we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  fooled  into  be- 
lieving a  marvel  which  was  no  marvel  at  all, 
but  merely  a  series  of  odd  coincidences. 
The  second  tale,  *^  The  Eccentric,"  has  been 
done  mto  English  before,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  under  the  better  name  of 
**  The  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  It 
is  one  of  Zschokke's  philosophical  sketches, 
and  is  dramatic  in  intention,  in  that  the 
opinions  expressed  therein  are  rather  those 
of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  utter 
them  than  his  own  deliberate  views.  The 
translation,  which  is  by  Mr.  George  C.  Mo* 
Whorter,  M.  A.,  is  only  passably  well  done. 
Mr.  McWhorter,  who  is  evidently  new  at  the 
business,  would  have  been  better  employed 
had  he  tried  his  "  'prentice  ban*  **  at  some j 
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author  of  less  genius  than  Zsdiokke,  whose 
freshness  of  stjle  entirely  evaporates  nnder 
his  pen.  We  would  recommend  him,  as  an 
ezerdse,  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
multifarious  fictions  of  Mrs.  Mundt,  wherein 
such  notes  as  he  has  tacked  on  to  some  of 
the  pages  of  '^The  Dead  Guest"  would  not 
be  much  amiss;  as  helps  to  the  text  of 
Zechokke  thej  are  simply  impertinent 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  have  added 
to  their  series  of  translations  from  the  French 
of  MM.  Erekmann-Chatrian,  a  third  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  Waterloo."  It  is  a  sequel  to 
**  The  Conscript,"  but  is  hardly  equal  to  that 
delightful  book.  One  cause  of  its  inferiority 
may  be  that  we  are  already  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  hero,  Joseph,  as  to  believe  that  he 
can  have  little  that  is  new  to  tell  us  concern- 
ing himself ;  another,  that  it  contains  fewer 
adventures  such  as  we  had  learned  to  look  for 
from  his  past  history.  The  various  skirmish- 
es, as  they  seemed,  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  are  described  with  more  gusto 
tAian  the  battle  itself,  of  which  we  only  have 
l^impses,  such  as  a  soldier  may  be  supposed 
to  catch,  "  when  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  va- 
pour and  the  winds  are  laid  with  sound." 
The  most  spirited  portions  of  the  narrative 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  fight  at  Ligny,  and 
the  rout  of  the  beaten  army.  The  opening 
chapters,  which  depict  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons with  their  crowd  of  nobles, — who,  like 
themselves,  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing,  are  graphically  written.  As  a  piece 
•f  character-painting,  "Waterloo"  is  no 
whit  inferior  to  "  The  Conscript,"  the  two 
volumes  adding  to  the  reputation  of  their 
ioint  authors,  and  helping  on,  we  trust,  the 
good  work  they  have  set  themselves,  which 
is  to  make  war  appear  what  it  really  la, — the 
most  monstrous  and  devilish  of  human  wrongs. 

From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  which 
16  not  likely  to  remain  idle  long,  while  the 
rage  for  fiction  lasts,  we  have  another  novel, 
which  has  been  republished  by  Messrs.  Lcy- 
poldt  &  Holt.  It  is  called  "  Stretton," — the 
name  of  the  locality  where  most  of  the  action 
takes  place.  Hero  it  has  none,  strictly 
speaking,  but  as  Mr.  Kingsley  is  prodigal  of 
his  powers,  he  gives  us  some  three  or  four  per- 
sonages, any  one  of  whom  we  may  elect  to 
that  dignity.  It  has  not  much  plot,  to  speak 
of,  consisting  of  a  number  of  scenes  thrown 
loosely  together,  the  whole  ending  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way,  with  the  wedding  of  most 
of  the  marriageable  parties.  There  are — we 
have  forgotten  how  many  young  people  in  it, 


boys  and  girls,  and,  later,  youths  and  mddens, 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  at  cross-purposes, 
until  they  are  taught  better  by  experience. 
Mr.  Kingsley  always  had  a  knack  of  writmg 
about  young  people,  and  the  samples  of  the 
tribe  in  "  Stretton  "  are  painted  with  consid- 
erable vigor.  The  boys  fight  a  little  too  much 
perhaps  at  oollege,  and  win  too  many  boat- 
races,  but  that,  we  imagine,  is  the  habit  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen.  Wheth- 
er they  are  as  careless,  in  general,  of  their 
hereditary  rights  as  Roland  Evans  is  described 
to  have  been,  may  be  doubted.  Not  the 
worst  part  of  **  Stretton  "  is  devoted  to  the 
adventures  of  Roland,  Jim  and  Eddy,  in  In- 
dia during  the  great  Sepoy  Rebellion;  its 
most  natural  bit  of  character  is  Aunt  Eleanor, 
with  her  man*s  sense,  woman^s  heart,  and  al- 
ways shrewish  tongue.  **  Stretton  "  may  be 
read  once,  and,  as  few  modern  novels  are 
read  oftener,  we  suppose  Mr.  Kmgsley  is  no 
worse  writer  than  many  of  his  guild,  who, 
just  now,  are  doing  so  much  to  amuse,  and 
so  little  to  instruct,  the  worid. 


Whatever  may  have  beefi  their  feelings  to- 
ward the  United  States  during  the  Rebellion, 
the  sovereigns  and  people  of  the  Old  Worid 
were  of  one,  mind  after  it  was  over,  as  was 
shown  in  the  marked  attentions  which  were 
paid  to  Admiral  Farragut  throughout  his  jubi- 
lant cruise  in  the  flagship  Franklin.  He  was 
the  best  ambassador  we  could  have  sent 
abi-oad  at  the  time,  and  it  will  be  long  before 
his  visit  is  foi^otten.  To  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance among  his  countrymen,  Mr.  James 
Eglinton  Montgomery,  M.  A.,  has  written  an 
octavo  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pages,  entitled  **  Our  Admiral's  Flag  Abroad." 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  wherein  areseA 
down  from  day  to  day  the  principal  events  of 
the  cruise ;  and  as  Mr.  Montgomery  was  at- 
tached to  the  AdmiraPs  staff,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  official  account  thereof. 
He  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  an  author, 
but  his  work  is  none  the  worse  on  that  ac- 
count ;  there  is  a  freshness  about  it  which  we 
like,  and  no  '*  fine  writing  "  to  be  skipped. 
The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  upwards 
of  forty,  many  of  them  from  sketches  and 
photographs  taken  on  the  spots  depicted,  have 
been  re-drawn  by  Nast,  PcrkiuE,  and  Warren, 
and  are  good  specimens  of  American  wood- 
engraving.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  Is  Son, 
publish  the  volume  for  subscribers. 


From  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  we  have 
"The  New  West,"— a  record  of  trarel  in 
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Oilifomia  Ih  1867-8.  It  is  intelUgeDt  and 
eftodid,  like  all  that  Bfr.  Brace  has  written, — 
so  candid  indeed,  on  some  points,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  please  overmuch  an  ardent  Cali- 
fornia n.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Ghi- 
neae  in  Oalifomia,  for  example,  describe  a 
state  of  things  for  which  there  is  no  excuse 
now,  whatever  there  may  have  been  when  the 
country,  newly  discovered,  was  overran  with 
^  nraghs  "  from  all  the  nations  under  heaven. 
Tliat  so  queer  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  John 
Gbinaman — ^the  most  cowardly  of  souls  in  the 
most  peaceable  of  bodies,  should  have  been 
set  upK>n  then  at  every  turn,  and  beaten, 
robbed,  and  murdered,  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  that  be  should  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  when  the  country  has  been 
settled  and  civilized,  be  liable  to  like  in- 
d^nides,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Galifomians. 
What  to  do,  politically,  with  this  multitudi- 
nous Mongolian,  is  not  the  question,  for  what- 
ever else  he  may  seek  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
it  is  not  the  right  of  suffrage :  but  to  pro- 
tect him  in  the  commonest  rights  of  humau- 
ity  t9  a  question,  and  one  which  must  be  an- 
s^wered  soon  and  wisely,  if  California  is  to 
hold  the  place  she  aspires  to,  among  the  States 
of  the  Union.  That  John  is  docile,  cleanly, 
and  thrifty  to  a  degree ; — that  he  makes  an 
admirable  servant,  who  turns  his  hand  to  any- 
thing ;  tliat  in  financial  matters  his  word  may 
be  safely  taken,  is  admitted  by  all.  Tet  he 
is  still  taxed  arid  plundered  in  the  mines, 
stoned  and  bruised  in  the  streets  of  the  cities, 
and  brutally  treated  generally.  If  we  have 
finally  learned  to  be  just  to  the  black  race  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  we  should  begin  to 
be  just  to  the  copper-colored  race  on  the  other 
side, 

**  Where  every  prospect  pleases,** 
— but  the  quotation  is  growing  offensive. 
Besides  speaking  his  mind  in  this  matter,  with 
as  much  good  nature  as  firmness,  Mr.  Brace, 
says  his  say  about  the  wines  of  California, 
which  he  is  right  in  considering  detestable. 
They  are  not  drunken  where  they  are  made 
to  any  extent,  while  here  they  have  rapidly 
lost  character.  Why  this  is, — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  California  is  the  finest  vine-growing 
country  in  the  world,  he  states  very  succinct- 
ly :  what,  in  a  moral  sense,  may  be  called 
honesiy  of  work,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  not 
to  insist  upon  the  mistaken  nation  entertain- 
ed by  the  wine-makers  of  California  that  in 
Xew  York  we  care  for  nothing  but  alcoholic, 
vitiated,  and  doctored  wines.  Mr.  Brace 
dwells  less  upon  the  mining  enterprise  of 
the  State  than  upon  its  unbounded  agricultu- 


ral resources,  holdhig  that  these  are  to  be  the 
basis  of  its  future  prosperity.  His  descriptions 
of  natural  objects,  as  of  the  Big  Trees,  and 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Tosemite,  are 
g^raphio  and  faithful.  No  late  work  on  Cali- 
fornia will  compare  with  **  The  New  West." 
(New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sou.) 

A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Brace's 
book  is  "The  Yosemite  Guide  Book,"  of 
which  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  State  Geologist 
of  Califomia,  is  the  author.  It  has  been 
printed  before  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 
California,  but  as  works  of  that  nature, 
though  printed  by  thousands,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  published,  it  was  wise  on  the 
part  of  Prof.  Whitney  to  issue  it  separately, 
in  the  beautiful  octavo  before  .us.  It  is  more 
profound,  of  course,  than  the  portions  of  Mr. 
Brace's  volume  which  go  over  the  same 
ground,  and  its  illustrations  of  peaks,  valleys, 
rivers  and  forests,  are  more  satisfactory  to 
the  eye  than  his  mere  verbal  descriptions  of 
the  same  localities  to  the  mind.  Prof. 
Whitney  is  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
Yosemite  as  Mr.  Brace,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  preserved  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  Congressional 
and  State  Legislation,  as  a  heritage  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  for  the  world,  "in- 
alienable for  all  time."  At  present  it  looks 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be.  (New  York, 
Messrs.  B.  Westermanu  k  Co.) 

There  ^re  travels,  and  travels,  as  the  French 
Bay ;  so  we  may  as  well  chronicle  here  Mr. 
A.  K.  McClure*8  "Three  Thousand  Miles 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains."  It  is  a 
compactly  printed  duodecimo,  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  pages,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
contributed,  in  ^o  summer  and  fall  of  1 867, 
to  the  columns  of  the  New  York  TVibunej 
and  the  pages  of  the  Franklin  Repository, 
There  are  forty-eight  of  those  letters,  writ- 
ten in  the  language  commonly  used  by 
newspaper  correspondents,  which  may  bo 
described  as  Reporters'  English.  "We  can 
conceive  of  their  having  been  tolerably 
readable,  when  taken  in  small  matutinal 
doses,  at  the  time  of  their  original  publica- 
tion, but  their  freshness,  if  they  ever  had 
any,  has  long  since  disappeared.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  they  will 
be  entirely  without  interest  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  West ;  for,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  they  are  sketches,  though  rough  ones, 
of  its  most  advanced  stages  of  barbarism. 


On  about  the  same  level  in  art,  as  Mr. 
McClure's   lettei-s  in  literature,  we  should. 
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place  **  Gems  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery/* 
the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  £.  Mathews.  It  is  a 
large  but  thin  quarto,  containing  twenty  full 
page  illustratioDS  selected  by  Bir.  Mathews 
from  a  series  of  drawings  made  by  him  in  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah,  from  the  full 
of  1865  to  the  winter  of  1868,  and  executed 
by  himself  on  stone.  Haying  however 
imperfect  an  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  derived  f^om  the  glowing 
accounts  of  travellers,  and  the  paintings  of 
Bierstadt  and  Whittredge,  we  had  no  idea 


that  it  could  be  so  battled  a#  it  is  here. 
Either  Mr.  Mathews  is  no  artist,  or  he  is  no 
lithographer ;  or,  being  both,  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  lithography  to  reproduce  the 
larger  forms  of  Nature.  As  a  rule  there  is 
no  distance  in  the  back-grounds  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  no  minatenest  m  his  foregrounds, 
and  nowhere  the  sligfateBi  sign  of  magni- 
tude. Even  in  the  mere  matter  of  light  and 
shade,  his  drawings  are  below  mediocrity. 
Mr.  Mathews  oonrageonsly  publishes  his  own 
work. 


TABLE-TALK. 


It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  during  the 
month  preceding  the  1 5th  of  June,  and  dur- 
ing the  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  follow  mg 
the  19th,  the  talk  at  every  table  within  a  cir- 
cle of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
about  Boston,  was  almost  wholly  centred 
upon  the  approaching  Jubilee.  For,  what 
everybody  was  thinking  about,  planning  for, 
reckoning  on ;  what  the  newspapers  were  all 
full  of;  what  the  preachers  were  all,  to  a  man 
—or  woman,  supposed  alluding  to  when  they 
prayed  for  peace,  or  described  the  millen- 
nium ;  what  the  shop-keepers  were  piling  op 
mountains  of  goods  for,  which  mountains, 
alas !  w^re  destined  never  to  be  brought  low ; 
what  placards  were  perpetually  shouting  out 
about,  with  dumb  mouths,  from  every  blank 
wall ; — this  was  a  subject  that  could  not  be 
supposed  absent  from  the  post-prandial  mind ; 
it  was  the  thing  of  all  others  suited  for  table- 
talk,  and  talked  of  at  tables  it,  accordingly, 
was.  Beyond  the  ima^nary  circle  we  have 
indicated,  the  Jubilee  was  little  thought  on 
and  liitle  dh^cussed.  And,  human  nature  be- 
ing the  cantankerous  thing  it  is,  it  ought  not 
to  surprise  any  one  to  learn  that  those  in  for- 
eign parts  who  could  spare  the  time  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  merits,  to  consider 
the  Jubilee  at  all,  were  observed  to  fall  into 
a  bantering  and  disparaging  vein  whenever 
they  alluded  to  it.  Defeat  was  plentifully 
prophesied  beforehand,  and  if  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm was  not  quenched  in  the  Yankee 
bosom,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  Croton  water 
thrown  upon  it  Our  disbelief  in  the  scheme 
took  the  practical  shape  of  a  refusal  to  accept 
Mr.  GUroore's  offer  to  set  up  his  tabernacle, 
beat  his  anvils,  and  let  his  kettle  to  the 
trumpet  speak,  here,  in  New  York ;  and,  fur- 
ther still,  in  our  refusal,  less  defensible,  to 
buy  tickets,  or  send  musical  assistance  to  his 
choirs.    The  •  coldness  of  New  York  was  in 


striking  contrast  to  the  heat  of  Boston,  and 
we  showed  that  our  indiffbrcnce  to  the  under- 
taking was  honest,  by  our  flat  refus;d  to  in- 
vest our  money  in  it.  And  now  that  all  is 
over,  we  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  oontca- 
diction,  that  our  incredulity  was  not  a  proof 
of  want  of  wisdom,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
cool  calculation  of  the  intrinsic  probabili- 
ties of  success  or  failure;  we  had,  onr. 
selves,  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  experi- 
ment, and  hence  our  judgment  was  not  warp- 
ed by  self-interest  Our  Boston  brethren  are 
under  a  delusion,  when,  admitting  this,  they 
cry  distractedly  that  we  hate  them,  they  know 
we  do,  and  that  hatred  warps  the  judgment  as 
much  as  self-interest  That  some  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  hate  virtue,  hate  Boston  likewise, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  we  sadly  admit ;  bat 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  wide-spread  or  deep-lyiug  hatred 
of  that  beautiful  city,  and  of  its  exoellent 
population  in  the  heails  of  our  people  at  large. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  ways,  we  all  felt  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  for  Boston,  and  a  de- 
sire to  see  her  doing  well.  Trade  had  not 
been  brisk  there  of  late,  the  Cuuard  steamers 
had  been  taken  off^,  and  the  putting  up  of  a  new 
sign,  "  Cunard  Hotel,''  on  an  old  inn,  had  not 
had  theboked-for  effect  of  bringing  them  back 
again  Then,  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Fields 
were  both  in  Europe,  and  that  hod  checked  en- 
thusiasm a  good  deal,  and  business  depends 
BO  much  upon  enthusiasm  I— be^^ide,  there  had 
not  been  a  bronze  statue  put  up  in  the  Pub- 
lic garden  for  a  year,  and  conMa^t  be,  until 
they  had  anew  hero — now,  it  is  Mr.  Giimore's 
turn  I  and,  in  ^ort,  there  were  a  good  many 
reasons  why  we  were  not  sorry  to  hear  of 
activity  in  that  quiet  city.  But  the  Jubilee 
was  purely  a  New  England,  nay,  a  Boslon 
notion,  with  nothing  national  in  it ;  it  had  its 
being,end  and  aim  in  the  selling  of  Ba^Uon  dry- 
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goods,  and  although  that  was  a  praiseworthy, 
and,  oonsideriog  what  excellent  thmgs  are 
done  in  Boston  with  the  money  that  eotnes 
(rem  selling  those  dry-goods,  a  noble  aim,  it 
was  not  one  calculated  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
critical  judgment    So  we  said  very  frankly, 
and,  the  most  of  us,  rery  politely,  that  we 
Md*%  beliere  twenty  thousand  voices  would 
make  more  appreciable  noise  in  the  Coliseum 
thin  one  thousacid  m  Music  Hall ;  that  fifly 
thousand  people  could  not  hear  as  well  as 
two  thousand ;  that  certain  kinds  of  music 
—the  highest — could  not  bo  well  played  by 
8och  an  orchestra ;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  niasic,  and  all  the  gun-and-anyil  and  red- 
shirt-firemen  business,  were  humbug,  pure 
and  simple  ;  that,  in  short,  artistically,  the 
Jabilee  must  meritably  prove  a  failure.  That 
it  was  60,  the  best  authorities,  not  only  here 
bat  in  Boston  itself^  are  even  now  agreed. 
Mr.  J.  R.  6.  Hassard,  the  very  competent  mu- 
sical critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  says : 
'^  There  b  undoubtedly  a  grandeur  in  the  as- 
semblage of  such  a  magnificent  number  of 
singers,  but  it  is  a  sentimental,  not  an  ar- 
tistic grandeur.     The   Jubilee  has  proved 
beyond  caril  that  ten  thousand  persons  can- 
not produce  as  fine  an  effect  by  singing  to- 
gether as  one  thousand,  and  nine  hundred 
instruments    produce    less  music    than  one 
hundred.    Many  of  the  more  solemn  hymns 
and  selections  from  oratorios  were  success- 
ful ;  but,  acceleration  in  the  time  invariably 
spoiU  the  effect   This  was  owing  partly  to  the 
fixed  law  of  acoustics  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  voices  of  so  large  a  chorus  all  to 
reach  the  hearer  at  the  same  moment,  even 
sopposing  them  all  to  sing  exactly  in  time ; 
and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  so 
many  singers  perfectly  in  hand  without  fVe- 
qnent  general  rehearsals,  which,  with  singers 
brought  from  so  many  distant  towns,  it  was 
oat  of  reason  to  expect.   With  the  orchestra, 
the  trouble  was  still  worse:  whenever  the 
time  was  quick,  every  thing  was  confused, 
and  when  it  was  slow,  the  instruments  seemed 
in-balanced.     The  symphonies  had  to  be  re- 
tarded to  snch  a  degree  that  their  effbct  was 
ruined,  and  the  quick  passages  were  alto- 
gether omitted.    We  speak  of  the  JubUee  as 
an  experience  in  art,  because  it  is  only  as 
snch  that  it  really  has  permanent  value; 
BtiU,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
a  brilliant  triumph  of  human  energy  and 
popular  enthusiasm,  considered  merely  as  a 
*'big  thing"  which,  after  all,  is  what  it  was 
meant  to  be.    The  most  sucoessfbl  of  the 
mosical  performances  were,  strange  to  say, 


the  solos.^'  This  is  Mr.  Hassard*s  opinion, 
very  briefly,  but  very  candidly  and  dearly 
expressed,  and  surely  without  any  tinge  of 
malice. 

The  Boston  Daily  AdverHur,  well  known 
as  a  cahn,  judicious  newspaper,  said  after  the 
first  day's  performance :  *'  The  experience  of 
the  day,  however,  might  prove,  if  any  proof 
were  needed,  that,  on  the  whole,  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  such  a  massing  of  performers, 
for  the  production  of  classical  symphonies. 
The  mere  distances  of  the  stage  and  the  audi- 
torium are  fatal  to  that  precise  cleanness  of 
execution  which  is  essential  for  the  full  effect 
of  such  compositions.  And  this  fact  has  al- 
ready been  learned  and  acted  on  in  European 
cities.''  And  since  the  Jubilee  came  to  its 
popular  triumphant  close,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
of  Boston,  a  most  excellent  critic,  bus  written 
at  length  and  mast  discriminatingly,  but  to 
the  same  general  effect,  m  two  letters  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  a  newspaper  which  by  its 
efibrts  to  do  fuD  justice  to  all  aspects  of  this 
really  important  affair,  has  earned  something 
better  than  the  ill-natured  criticisms  which 
the  Boston  newspapers  have  been  pleased  to 
pour  out  upon  its  head,  in  oommon,  to  be 
sure,  with  every  one  who  has  ventured  to 
criticise  the  Jubilee  honestly,  insteaid  of  cov- 
ering it  with  dishonest,  slobbering  praise. 


Was  the  Jubilee,  then,  a  failure  ?  Artis- 
fically,  yes ;  almost  as  great  as  was  antici- 
pated by  every  lover  and  judge  of  good  music. 
But,  in  another,  and  very  different  way,  it 
was  a  most  admirable  and  inspiring  success, 
every  way  worthy  of  admirable  and  inspiring 
Massachusetts,  the  noblest  model  of  what  a 
State  should  be  that  the  whole  world  has  to 
show.  The  Jubilee  was  a  failure  artistically. 
It  was  a  great  scheme  for  advertising  Boston, 
and  bringing  trade  to  the  city  in  a  dull  time. 
So  are  and  have  been,  a  great  many  of  the 
monster  gatherings  of  our  time.  The  First 
Great  Exhibition,  and  that  of  1862,  the  Man- 
chester Fine  Art  Exhibition,  and  the  Great 
Paris  ESxposition,  were  all  pushed  through  by 
the  immense  advertiang  force  of  this  brag- 
ging nineteenth  century  of  ours.  But  there 
is  no  use  grumbling.  Perhaps  the  advertiang 
spirit  of  our  nineteenth  century  is  as  good  a 
substitute  as  we  can  expect,  for  the  religious 
and  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  a  good  thing 
in  itself,  nor  an  agreeable  thing  to  think  of, 
or  to  be  mixed  up  in ;  but  it  accomplishes 
a  great  deal  that  otherwise  would  never  get 
accomplished.  **  Well,"  say  Mr.  Dwight  and 
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the  small,  fine  company  of  accomplished  mu- 
sical critics,  **  nothing,  to  brag  of,  was  ac- 
complished here."  Nothing  artistic,  we  ad- 
mit, but  much  in  other  ways.  Everybody 
who  saw  it,  saya  that  the  mere  sight  of  the 
immense  audience  of  fifty  thousand  people 
collected  under  one  roof,  all  sitting  orderly, 
patiently,  harmonised  by  the  genius  of  music 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  was  a  sight  worth 
all  the  money  and  labor  it  oost  to  bring  it 
into  being. 

Those  who  went  to  Boston  for  the  first 
time,  were  struck  with  the  order,  the  cleanli- 
ness, the  good-will,  the  total  absence  of  the 
rowdy  spirit  that  characterized  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  Jubilee  could  not  have  been  gotten  up  any 
where  else  in  America,  would  not,  indeed,  have 
prospered  any  where  else.  It  resulted  in  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  pluck,  systematic  ener- 
gy, perseverance,  and  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  a  whole  community,  such  as  we  sel- 
dom see  in  these  times.  But,  of  course,  by  the 
side  of  any  such  monumental,  national  work  as 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  any  mere  local 
undertaking,  however  worthy  its  aim,  or 
however  spiritedly  carried  out,  must  consent 
to  take  a  secondary  place,  and  to  be  less 
honorably  remembered. 


The  letter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sands,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Citizens'  Association,  to  Mr.  Gross, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committe  of  the 
Free  Academy  (absurdly  called  "The  Col- 
lege of  New  York,"  it  being  no  College  at  all, 
but,  simply,  a  respectable  High  School)  on 
the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  has  revived  a  discussion  that  will 
probably  continue  to  be  revived  to  the  end  of 
time.  We  do  not  say  that  the  objectionfl 
which  Mr.  Sands  so  clearly  re-produces  and 
skillfully  marshals,  for  none  of  them  are  or- 
iginal with  him,  have  no  weight,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  no  consideration,  or  will  have 
no  influence  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
community  in  relation  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  Schools  and  Colleges ;  but  we  are 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  these  studies  will 
ever  be  abandoned,  nor  that  if  the  experi- 
ment should  be  tried  of  omitting  them  for  a 
season  from  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
our  schools,  they  would  not  be  speedily  taken 
up  again,  and  pursued  with  even  more  than 
ancient  vigor.  For  let  those  who  never 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  who 
were  spoilt  for  all  true  enjoyment  of  them  in 
youth,  by  the  ill  teaching  of  some  unable 
master,  say  what  they  will  in  disparagement 


of  them,  there  is  a  perennial  life  and  in- 
terest in  the  greatest  of  these  authors  which 
no  man  can  even  so  much  as  taste  of  under 
happy  influences,  without  forever  longing  for 
an  ampler  draught.      Indeed,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  more  than  half  the  objections 
that  are  made  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  would  disappear,  if  once  these  lan- 
guages were  taught  as  they  should  be.    If 
Arithmetic    and   Algebra,    Geography   and 
Spelling,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning 
were  taught  in  our  schools  as  Greek  and 
Latin  are  taught,  there  would  be  a  host  of 
people  shouting  out  that  the  boys  and  giiia 
were  wasting  their  precious  time  over  them 
as  well    The  truth  is  that,  as  old  Roger 
Ascham  long  ago  showed  in  that  dolightftil 
book  of  his,   **The  Schoohnaster,"   Greek 
and  Latin  are  capable  of  being  taught  in  such 
a  way  aa  to  become  deeply  interesting;  as 
well  as  useful  to  the  learner.    We,  ourselves, 
moved  by  old  Ascham's  childlike  earnest- 
ness, have  tried  in  a  small  way  during  two 
successive  winters,  his  plan  of  tcachmg  Latin, 
and  with  such  marked  success  as  to  convince 
us  that  there  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  creating  a  lively  and  anrakening  Im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  young  by  means 
of  the  study  of  Latm  and  Greek,  than  by  the 
so-called  exact  sciences ;  or  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, proposed  to  be  substituted  for  them. 
Our  dass  was  of  a  dozen  or  so  young  girls, 
some  of  whom  had  never  studied  Latin  at  all, 
and  none  of  whom  had  gone  much  beyond 
the  declension  of  nouns.    In  beginm'ng  with 
them,  no  book  of  grammar  was  used  at  all, 
but  Ascham's  system  of  translating  and  re- 
translating was  used  in  making  out  the  fables 
of  (Esop,  and  the  simple  prose  of  the  Latin 
Reader.    Some  weeks  were  spent  over  this 
sort  of  work,  which  was  made  as  cHatty,  as 
gamesome  and  as  much  like  play  as  possible. 
Our  young  people  cried  for  the  Latin  hour  as 
children  are  said  to  do  in  veracious  advertise- 
ments for  HoUoway's  Ointment.    The  labor 
they  delighted    in    physicked  pain.      But, 
there  was  all  the  labor  required  that  was 
necessary.    The  one  notion  that  we  tried  to 
keep  out  of  their  heads  was,  that  they  were 
learning  the  LaUn  language.      They  were 
reading  fables,  mythological  stories,  historical 
scraps,  &C.  in  Imtin.    And  as  soon  as  they 
had  become  used  to  the  lesser  difficulties, 
the  order,  the  common  phrases,  the  ablative 
absolute,  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
the  subjunctive,  robbed  of  half  its  strangeness 
by   the  first-rate  teaching  of  their  French 
master  who  had  drilled  them  well  in  its  use 
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in  French  ;— we  took  the  prettj  brood  bj 
their  napes  and  plunged  them  bodily  into 
the  channing  sea  of  the  first  ode  of  Horace. 
A  lesson  would  consist  of  as  many  lines  as 
mike  a  period ,  or  to  a  semi -colon,  if  the 
period  would  carry  us  too  far.  This  was 
carefully  translated,  and  no  point  of  sense  or 
construction  left  in  doubt.  Then  each  in 
turn  would  read  it  over,  following  exactly 
(he  teacher^s  words.  Then,  for  relaxation, 
a  general  skipping  about  among  the  words, 
catchmg  up  first  one,  then  another, 
giviug  each  its  meaning,  until  all  were  used 
ap.  Then,  as  careful  a  putting  back  the 
Eoglish  mto  Latin,  and  more  play  with  the 
word^  this  time  giving  the  Latin  equiv- 
alent for  the  English ;  then,  a  few  com- 
fits and  plums  of  etymology,  with  pretty 
tales  about  the  birth,  death,  and  experience, 
of  some  of  the  most  interestmg  of  the  words, 
-Hmd  the  hour  was  over.  This  was  the 
(eacher^s  day,  but  the  next  was  the  scholars*, 
when  with  eager  hearts,  they  gave  him  back 
all  his  translations  and  facts,  and  won  his 
cordial  praisos.  And  so  on,  alternating  day 
by  day  with  giving  and  taking,  until  the 
whole  ode  was  learned  from  beginning  to 
end,  from  end  to  beginning,  inside  out  and 
outside  in,  up-side  down  and  down-side  up, 
through  and  through,  word  by  word,  and 
phrase  by  phrase,  and,  finally,  committed  to 
memory,  and  written  off,  pundaiim  et  litera" 
tim^  by  eaich  fair  nymph  with  a  white  hand 
on  the  black-board  I  Now,  all  this,  including 
the  preliminary  reading  of  .£sop  and  the 
test  of  the  small-talk,  was  well  over  by  the 
Christmas  Holidays,  school  term  having  be- 
gun in  the  middle  of  September,  and  by  that 
tfane  the  girls  had  such  facility  that  we  con- 
ohided  to  go  at  YirgiL  So,  on  the  first 
day  after  the  Holidays,  we  began  with  "ai^a 
▼iromqne,**  &c^  and  finished  the  hist  line  of 
the  firei  book  of  JBneis  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  June.  Bright,  steady,  fun- 
kmng,  good  girls,  how  you  did  enjoy  it,  and 
how  the  teacher  enjoyed  it,  too !  But,  don*t 
think,  dear  reader,  that  we  made  play  of  it, 
and  called  it  study.  The  scholars  did  their 
full  share  of  work,  and  learned  thoroughly 
weU  an  that  was  set  them  to  do,  and  the 
good  results  of  this  winter's  faithful  drilling 
were  shown  the  next  winter,  when  the  second 
book  of  iEncis  was  easily  and  pleasantly 
accomplished  in  a  way  we  never  saw  matched 
by  any  chss  of  boys  in  an  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  boys*  schools.  As  we  have  said,  the 
only  "diflSculty  seems  to  be,  that  time  is 
wasted  in  studying  the  classics,  because  the 


so-called  students  do  not  learn  the  classics. 
If  they  could  learn  them,  and  did  learn  them, 
we  should  think  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  them,  would  doubt  that  they  would 
make  acquaintance  with  an  inexhaustible 
treasure-house  of  wit  and  wisdom. 


The  old  cook-book  lies  before  us  which  we 
have  so  often  seen  in  dear  Aunt  Katrina's 
hands,  in  the  dieerful  days  that  are  no  more. 
A  little  duodecimo,  of  something  over  three 
hundred  pages,  fearfully  dog*8-eared,  brown- 
ed, as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  some  of  its 
own  directions,  and  with  the  first  and  last 
dozen  pages  torn  roughly  away — the  cover 
long  before  had  disappeared — it  is,  still,  much 
more  curious  and  entertaining  reading  than 
(to  us)  the  last  of  WoUop's  novels— those 
studies  of  still-life,  or  the  last  of  Pewk^s 
poems,  those  studies  of  no  life  at  all.  As 
our  copy  of  this  quaint  old  book  has  lost  its 
title-page  and  preface — if  ever  it  had  the 
latter — wo  should  never  have  known  who 
wrote  it,  had  it  not  been  for  an  appendix 
beginning  at  the  26'7th  page,  which  has  its 
own  •*  To  the  Reader,"  in  which  the  author- 
ess apologizes  to  the  buyers  of  previous  edi- 
tions for  making  the  present  more  valuable 
by  additions;  thanks  the  public  for  so 
speedily  buying  up  six  editions  of  the  book, 
and  flatters  herself  that  the  additions  she 
makes  to  this,  the  seventh,  "  will  meet  with 
the  same  approbation,  being  the  fruits  of  a 
good  intention,  and  presented  to  the  curious 
with  sincerity." — ^The  writer's  name  is  Eliza- 
beth Raflfald,  and  she  dates  her  appendix- 
preface  from  Manchester,  December,  1777. 
We  judge  by  the  title-page  to  the  appendix, 
that  the  name  of  the  book  is  *^  The  Expe- 
rienced English  House-Keeper,'*  and  it  may 
be,  for  all  we  can  say,  a  work  that  many  an 
old  house-keeper  is  as  familiar  with  as  with 
her  garter;  only  it  happens  that  we  have 
never  met  it  before.  A  curious  feature  in  it 
is  a  copper-plate  of  *'  a  new-invented  stove," 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  notion  of  our 
modem  range,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
beUeve  that  Mrs.  Raffald  or  anybody  else 
could  ever  have  made  any  practical  use  of  it. 
But,  probably,  it  worked  just  well  enough  to 
set  some  one  to  contriving  how  to  better  it. 
In  reading  over  the  multifarious  recipes  the 
book  contains,  one  is  struck  by  two  things, 
viz.:  the  immense  amount  of  leisure  that 
women  must  have  had  in  those  days  to  ena- 
ble them  to  prepare  and  cook  all  these  elabo- 
rate dishes,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
vitality  with  which  the  people  of  those  days 
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must  hart  been  endowed,  to  enable  them  to 
digest  the  dishes  after  they  had  eaten  them. 
One  of  the  most  portentous  of  these  recipes 
is  **To  draw  a  Turtle  a  hundred  weight," 
which  must  bare  taken  erery  minute  of  time 
one  able-bodied  person  had  at  command  be- 
tween getting  up  in  the  morning  and  the  din- 
ner-hour, and  yet  it  is  only  suppo.^ed  to  be  a 
single  course.  Beside,  it  is  only  one  of  many 
every  bit  as  elaborate  and  indigestible.  Some 
of  the  dishes  are  very  funnily  named:  **To 
Dress  Cod-sounds  like  little  Turkeys."  This, 
we  are  told,  is  a  pretty  side-dish  for  a  large 
table,  for  a  dinner  in  Lent!  **To  boil  a 
Pike  with  a  Pudding  in  the  Belly,  "To 
Marinate  Soles."  What  the  word  marinate 
means,  we  do  not  know,  and  wish  somebody 
who  does,  would  help  us  to  a  definition.  It 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  some  French 
word.  **  To  dress  Perch  in  Water  Tokay ; " 
"To  pitch-cock  Eels."  Afler  a  very  good 
recipe  for  cooking  ^'Spinage,"  we  are  told 
that  **  it  will  eat  exceedingly  mild,  and  quite 
a  dilTereiit  taste  from  the  common  way." 
Then  again,  we  hare  *'  To  dress  a  CalPs  Hi&ad 
Snrpr.ze,"  a  handsome  top-dish  at  small  ex- 
pense, but,  whether  it  is  the  calf  or  the  eater 
who  is  to  be  surprised,  we  are  not  told.  **  To 
make  a  Porcupine  of  a  Breast  of  Veal," 
"  Bombarded  Veal,"  "  To  make  a  Frycando 
of  Veal,"  •*  To  Dress  Scotch  CJollops  the 
French  Way,"  "To  Disguise  a  Leg  of 
Veal,"  "  Mutton  Kebobed,"  "  To  Dress  a 
Lamb's  Head  and  Purtenance,"  "To  Mari- 
nate a  Goose,"  "Pigeons  transmogrified," 
and  "  Pigeons  surprised."  But  the  author- 
ess shows  her  fancy  best  in  the  lighter 
dishes,  the  pastries  and  confections.  "A 
Thatched-House  Pye,"  "  To  make  a  Quakmg 
Puddmg,"  "  To  Spin  a  Gold  Web  for  Gov- 
eming  Sweethearts,"  "  To  Spm  a  Silver  Web 
for  ditto,"  "  To  make  a  Hen*s  Nest,"  "  To 
make  Blomange,"  &c.,  "  To  make  a  Desart 
Island,"  ''  To  make  Moonshine,"  "  Solomon's 
Temple  in  Flummery,"  "To  make  a  Sylla- 
bub under  the  Cow,"  "To  make  Violet 
Cake,"  which  beghis,  "  Take  the  finest  Vio- 
lets you  can  get,  beat  them  fine  in  a  mortar, 
^"  One  wonders  whether  a  syllable  has 
been  left  out  in  "  To  make  a  Drunken  Loaf^" 
which,  we  are  told,  "  is  a  pretty  dish  for  sup- 
per!" Under  the  head  of  "  Little  Savory 
Dishes,"  we  have,  "To  make  a  Solomon- 
gundy."  Is  this  our  Salmagundi  f  "  To 
make  an  Amulet,"  i  e.  Omelet.  Mrs.  Raffald 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  we  call 
an  educated  woman,  and  her  spelling  and 
grammar  are  sometimes  Tcry  funny  in  conse- 


quence. Nor  does  her  book  contain  moch 
Uiat  is  useful  to  us  of  this  day  and  generar 
tion.  But  it  gives  us  many  hints  as  to  the 
way  of  life  among  the  English  of  that  period, 
at  a  time  when  Richardson  and  Fielding 
divided  the  lovers  of  fiction,  when  hospitality 
was  not  dead  and  kid  away  in  its  coffin,  and 
when  there  were  yet  women  in  the  world  with 
souls  not  above  house-keeping. 

Aunt  Eatrina  was  such  a  one,  HeftTcn 
blees  her,  and  who  shall  fitly  speak  her  modeet 
virtue  ?  She  sleeps  in  peace,  afier  her  peace- 
ful life,  in  the  cool  vault  under  the  twin  shad- 
ow of  the  mighty  pines  that  whisper  back  tbeb 
low  response  to  the  pUshing  waves  of  the  river. 
How  clearly  memory  brings  back  her  slender 
figure  which  yet  kept  a  due  proportion  with 
her  stature,  her  plain  dresses  of  brown,  in  win- 
ter, or  of  fresh,  cool,  grays  in  summer,  her 
snowy  caps  whosd  frills  t>haded  that  plain  but 
kindly  face,  where  all  the  lines  showed  the 
influence  of  good  sense,  unfailing  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  a  mind  concerned  only 
with  humble  thoughts.  What  a  charm  Ik^ 
presence  threw  about  the  old  cottage,  with  its 
wide  porch,  whose  walls  were  thickly  n:an- 
tled  with  Vitginia  creeper,  and  the  old  tlnie 
climbing  white-rose,  which,  with  the  dnmaivk 
roses  that  lined  the  garden  walls,  were  the 
last  representatives  of  a  delicious  rose  that 
modem  gardens  know  nothing  of.  Here< 
dwelt  the  old,  old,  grandmother,  the  stiU 
stately  relic  of  a  noble  womanhood  long  since 
past  her  ninetieth  year,  but  with  force  stiU 
to  rule  her  little  kingdom,  and  keep  the  wild 
brood  of  grand-children  m  a  state  of  delisted 
awe.  And  Aunt  ELatrina  was  the  old  lady's 
right  hand,  the  dispenser  of  <hert>ounty,  the 
one  who  with  a  soft  authority  kept  the  old 
ways,  and  continued  the  fading  charm  that 
made  the  house,  and  the  life  that  was  lived 
in  it,  a  bright  green  spot  of  fairy  land  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  Here  was  the  garden  with 
the  "  Grandmother's  W«K>ds  "  creeping  down 
to  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ledge  that  sheltered  it 
on  the  North,  and  with  all  the  Sooth  and  East 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Here  grew 
the  eariiest  strawberries,  the  earliest  peas, 
here  were  old-time  fruits  and  flowers  that  are 
out  of  fiEUihion  now — the  Katharine  pear,  the 
Morello  and  Cornelian  cherries,  the  Bullet 
apple,  tall  white  lilies,  holly-hocks,  damask 
roses,  Neapolitan  violets,  a  garden  of  delights 
where  no  stuck-up  gardener  ever  intruded, 
but  fruits  and  flowers  grew  as  they  liked,  and 
all  of  us  pulled  and  played  with  them  as  we 
liked,  for  old  Matthew  was  well  disposed,  and 
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WI8  proad  to  bare  the  products  of  his  skill 
gathered  and  eaten,  aod,  strange  to  say,  nevar 
thooght  it  necessary  to  have  his  permission 
isked  by  their  owners  to  do  what  pleased  them 
with  the  pears  and  roses.  And  on  the  other 
side  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  the  shrubbery, 
WIS  Aunt  Katrina^s  ^  laboratory ;"  proud 
name  for  the  little  four^uare  hut  over  which  a 
Remus  of  a  white  rose  briar  leaped  and  laugh- 
ed, but  which  we  human  children  never  ap- 
proached without  a  pleasant  sense  of  mystery 
that  made  us  less  frolicsome.  Here,  with 
Mra  Raffald  at  hand  or  in  hand,  Aunt  Ea- 
trina  passed  many  a  serene  morning  making 
ber  sweetmeats  and  jellies,  distilling  fragrant 
waters,  rose,  orange-flower,  or  lavender,  or 
buned  in  deeper  mysteries,  the  results  of 
whidi  were  destined,  when  revealed  to  our 
expecant  eyes  at  dessert  or  at  the  tea-table,  to 
iaerease  ti*nfold  our  admuration  for  her  tal- 
ents and  our  respect  for  her  learning  !  The 
dear  old  lady  is  gone.  She  sleeps,  as  we 
have  said,  surrounded  by  many  of  those  she 
loved  m  life,  and  who  loved  her  with  a  steady 
devotion.  How  little  she  really  knew,  out- 
side the  narrow  walk  of  her  daily  life  of 
routine!  How  slender  were  her  accompl'sh- 
ments— she  knew  scarcely  more  of  geography 
than  the  fact  that  St  Thomas,  where  she  was 
bora,  was  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
scarcely  more  of  history  than  the  dim  out- 
line of  our  Revolutionary  War.  Doubtless, 
lier  spelling  was  defective,  and  she  knew, 
like  Chanc«^r*s  boy,  "  small  grammere,"  but 
she  had  the  accomplishment  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  and  to  fill,  with  conscience  and 
regolarity,  the  full  round  of  her  modest,  yet 
ZK)t  UDunportant  duties.  Thou  torn  and  dis- 
mantled dog's-eared  book,  better  than  all  the 
forced  and  fantastic  recipes  is  the  memory  of 
Aunt  Eatrina,  that  hides  like  a  BeLded  violet 
between  thy  yellowing  leaves  I 


Mere  chance  has  acquainted  us  with  an' 
extremely  curious  mechanism  for  keeping 
vomen  at  home.  It  is  so  subtle  in  its  mode 
of  operating,  indeed,  that  we  fear  its  intention 
will  never  be  discovered  until  too  Ute ;  and 
its  beauties  are  accordingly  now  dragged 
blushiug  to  the  light,  to  prevent  its  modesty 


fVom  destroying  its  usefulness.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  baby,  the  dinner,  the  shirts 
and  stockings,  might  moor  our  housekeepers 
securely  enough  within  the  harbor  of  home. 
But  no,  there  is  a  Ckxnpany — ^it  is  called 
an  Accident  Insurance  Company,  —  shy 
thing!  It  does  good  by  stealth,  and  will 
(we  fear)  noear  to  find  it  fame, — it  should  be 
called  a  *' Company  for  teaching  women  to 
stay  at  home,  where  they  belong."  It  issues 
tickets  for  twenty-five  (or  other  number  of) 
cents,  the  bearer  to  be  reimbursed  some 
handsome  amount  in  case  of  accident  while 
travelling,  during  the  agreed  term  and  under 
the  agreed  conditions.  Very  well ;  all  right, 
so  far.  Now,  however,  for  the  shy  benevo- 
lence. The  conditions  are  st^ued  in  the 
ticket  at  considerable  length,  and  in  quite 
fine  print ;  so  that  ladies,  iu  particular, — ^for 
ladies  are  not  apt  to  waste  their  time  in 
perusing  dry  and  solid-looking  masses  of  fine 
type — shall  not  see  what  the  conditions  are. 
One  condition  fixes  one  point,  and  another 
another ;  and  afar  off  at  the  very  end,  hidden 
away,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadiest  nook,  is 
this  little  modest  flower  of  a  stipulation : — 
*'  No  policy  payable  to  Fbmalxs  except  in 
case  of  Death." 

The  imagination  pictures  some  lady  who 
has  supposed  herself  dealing  with  honest 
people ;  who  has  bought  an  Accident  Insurance 
ticket  of  this  band  of  social  benefactors ;  and 
who  has  been  maimed  to  permanent  helpless- 
ness by  a  railroad  crash.  After  months  of 
confinement,  broken  and  crippled,  she  crawls 
out  to  the  Accident  Insurance  Company's 
office,  makes  proof  of  her  harms,  shows  her 
ticket,  and  asks  for  her  insurance  money. 

** Broken  arm,  Madam?  "  says  the  polite 

and  gentlemanly  President !   "Foot 

amputated?  Will  have  to  use  crutch  for 
life?  No  doubt,  madam,  looks  so,  certainly. 
Very  sorry,  madam ;  but  you  must  stay  at 
home,  unless  you  are  a  man;  or  else  you 
must  get  killed  before  you  come  here  for 
money." 

And  he  points  out  to  the  foolish  gadding 
creature  the  Social  Reform  element  in  the 
"  Conditions : " — **  No  policy  payable  to  1*1- 
MALis  except  in  case  of  Dsatq." 


Mb.  Bright— Mr.  Towle— and  The  Independent. 

It  is  mainly  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  a  contributor  who  rightly  sets  a  Talne  upon  his  literary 
and  moral  reputation,  although  he  perhaps  over-estimates  the  importance  of  the  judgment 
pTonouuced  s )  curtly  against  hun,  that  we  print  the  following  portions  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
Towlc,  in  reply  to  a  wise  man  of  the  Independent : 
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"  Immediately  upon  recdpt  of  the  slip,  •  I  went  at  once  to  head-quart«ra  to  see  who,  the 
critic  or  mj8elf,  was  right.  • 

**  That  is,  I  consulted  Mr.  Bright  himself— Mr.  Bright  was  so  good  as  to  put  his  answers  in 
writing,  in  his  own  hand — and  these  are  now  before  me. 

"There  was  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  critic's  strictures  which  was  correct;  namely,  that 
Mr.  Bright  appeared  before  his  Manchester  constituents  in  1857  to  justify  Cobdcn.  That  error" 
I  frankly  admit ;  I  was  misled  by  a  statement  to  that  effect  which  I  saw  in  an  English  bio 
grapby  of  Bright. 

**  Let  me  now  briefly  prove,  from  Mr.  Bright*s  written  words  to  me,  that  the  critic  has 
himself— what  he  charges  me  with  having — *but  little  knowledge  of  English  political  life, 
and  less  of  Mr.  Bright*s  pen^onal  history.' 

"  The  critic  says :  *  The  active  part  assigned  to  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1882, 
is  purely  imaginative.' 

"  Mr.  Bright  says,  autographically :  *  I  took  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  agitation  of 
1882.' 

"  The  critic :  *  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  when  he  was  won  over  to  the  anti-corn-law  league,  was 
not  a  "  Liberal  to  the  heart's  core,"  but  a  Tory.' 

"  Mr.  Bright :  *  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  suddenly  converted  to  Free  Trade :  I  believe  he  tuver 
was  a  Protectionist.* 

"  Now  Toryism  then  was  simply  Protectionism. 

"  The  critic :  *  Bright  was  not  more  radical  than  Cobden,  but  leu  radicaL' 

"  Mr.  Bright :  *  Mr.  Cobden  labored  more  exclusively  perhaps  on  economical  questions 
than  I  did ;  but  I  believe  his  opinioM  on  Reform'agreed  with  mine  in  every  particular.* 

**  The  critic :  *  The  anecdote  about  Page  Wood  and  Bright  is  prepobtkhous.' 

"  Mr.  Bright :  *  In  1848,  after  a  division  and  debate  on  Household  Suffrage,  when  Mr.  Page 
Wood  supported  us,  I  said  to  him  in  or  after  the  division — "  vhen  J  am  in  a  Household  Suf- 
frage Cabinet,  you  shall  be  our  Chancellor.'^  The  Chancellor  himself  reminded  me  of  this,  on 
the  day  on  which  we  went  to  Windsor  to  accept  office.' 

"  A  reference  to  my  article  will  prove  that  I  related  this  anecdote,  which  our  critic  is  pleas- 
ed to  call  preposterous,  in  almost  the  very  words  in  which  Mr.  Bright  now  relates  it. 

"I  presume  you  will  find  the  Independent  quite  refuted  above  out  of  Mr.  Bright's  own 
mouth  ;  should  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Bright's  original  note,  signed  by  him,  is  at  your  service.'* 


The  Bulls  and  Bears  of  Wall  Street  have  again  enticed  into  their  dreadful  haunts  oar 
Parnassian — Plutonian  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  who  is  now  so  absorbed  in  the 
exciting  strifes  of  that  mysterious  arena,  that  his  Ksthetic  and  critical  pursuits  must  needs 
be  lessened  if  not  suspended  {pro  tern).  Our  Table-Talker  also  has  departed  for  that  gorgeous 
elysium  appropriated  for  all  good  (and  some  bad)  Americans,  either  in  an  ante  or  post  mortem, 
state  of  existence — ^namely  Paris.  These  special  departments  therefore,  are  now  assigned  to 
other  experienced  heads — and  we  trust,  will  be  competently  filled.  The  incre&<^ed  editorial 
responsibilities  of  our  art-critic,  also,  encroach  on  us  this  month.  We  are  happy  in  the  faith 
that  we  are  still  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  (temporarily)  departed  friends  ;  and 
that  good  things  from  their  respective  spheres  will  hereafter  continue  to  bo  transmitted 
through  this  best  of  all  "  mediums  "  to  our  appreciative  readers. 

We  are  also  glad  to  mention  that  efficient  plans  are  in  progress  for  strengthening  our 
Magazine  in  all  its  distinctive  purposes  and  attractions — and  for  rendering  it  still  more 
worthy  of  the  good  opinions  it  ei\joys,  and  of  its  own  **  high  aims  "  and  actual  success. 


Note.— The  Bulletin  of  New  Publications  in  our  next  number,  will  mclude  the  new  bocto 
of  two  months. 


The  JndependenfB  criticism  on  the  aztiole  on  Joes  BuaKT  in  oar  April  nmnbet 
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MONKS  AND  NUNS  IN  FRANCE. 


The  believers  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  hmnanity,  who  thhik  that  the  world 
has  changed,  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
monkhood  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  past.  They  imagine  that  its  re- 
mains are  slowly  dying  out,  and  that  a 
comparatively  short  time  will  see  the 
last  of  that  powerful  organization  which 
▼as  one  of  the  great  primal  forces  of 
mediaeval  Christianity,  and  through 
which  the  loftiest  aspirations  and  the 
meanest  paasions  of  our  nature  were  so 
saccessflilly  turned  to  account  by  the 
akilfal  men  who  controlled  it.  The 
philosophers  and  sociologists  who  in* 
dolge  in  these  speculations  know  little 
of  what  is  x)assing  around  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  French  Revolution  secu- 
larzed  the  immense  monastic  posses- 
8iou3  of  France  and  turned  their  whil- 
om owners  adrift,  as  Henry  VllL,  two 
hmidred  and  fifty  years  befbre  had  re- 
lentlessly done  in  England,  and  as, 
some  seventy  years  later,  an  united  Italy 
has  recently  ventured  to  do ;  yet  mona- 
dusm  is  a  hydra  which  quietly  and  en- 
ergetically seeks  to  replace  each  decapi- 
tated head  with  two  new  ones.  As 
bog  as  it  continues  to  re^ond  to  a 
irant  in  the  human  soul  it  will  flourish, 
and  the  world  will  yet  have  to  undergo 
a  long  course  of  education  before  that 
inat  will  cease  to  be  felt. 


It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
thorough  uprooting  than  that  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  religious  congrega- 
tions of  France  by  the  storms  of  the 
Terror.  Their  wealth  sequestrated,  their 
establishments  broken  up,  their  institu- 
tions prohibited,  their  persons  subjected 
to  every  outrage,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  they  could  again  take  root  in 
a  soil  over  which  so  fierce  a  deluge  had 
passed.  Yet  stealthily  they  have  re- 
turned, and  imperceptibly  they  have  in- 
creased until  the  old  territory  is  reoccu- 
pied.  Readmitted  under  sufierance  ^d 
barely  tolerated  by  the  law,  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  unwritten 
code  which  favors  them ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  unyielding  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies of  French  institutions,  no  one  dares 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  written  law.  Conscious  of 
the  prejudices  existing  against  them  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  society, 
they  carefhlly  conceal  their  progress; 
but  that  progress  has  already  been  suffi- 
cient to  render  them  virtually  masters 
of  the  situation.  In  their  schools  more 
than  half  of  the  children  of  France  are 
educated;  by  their  confessors  a  large 
proportion  of  the  faithM  are  ruled; 
through  their  systems  of  charity  count- 
less thousands  call  them  blessed.  The 
present  generation  and  the  next   are 
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thus  under  their  control,  and  the  my- 
riad sources  of  influence  thus  placed  in 
their  hands  are  used  with  consummate 
dexterity  by  men  whose  training  teaches 
that  whatever  means  they  may  employ 
are  sanctified  by  the  holy  objects  to  be 
attained.  It  is  already  a  proverb  that 
the  arms  of  the  reverend  brethren  are 
long,  and  that  lie  who  obstructs  them  is 
sure  to  rue  his  temerity,  sooner  or  later. 
Practical  immunity  thus  is  obtained, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  de- 
cided public  opinion,  and  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  formed  where  the  press  is 
either  partisan  or  muzzled.  The  tortu- 
ous policy  of  Napoleon  IIL  in  his  efforts 
to  consolidate  a  new  dynasty,  his  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  the  influeuce  of  the 
Empress  and  her  ghostly  advisers,  and 
the  dread  of  provoking  the  opposition 
of  a  most  powerful  network  of  organi- 
zations, ever  on  the  verge  of  disaffec- 
tion, lead  the  (Government  to  bestow  its 
favor  on  the  religious  congregations. 
Eveiy  forward  step  gives  vantage 
ground  for  another  advance ;  the  power 
of  attraction  increases  with  the  mass, 
and  the  growth  of  the  monastic  corpo- 
rations is  progressively  rapid.  So 
quietly  has  all  this  been  managed,  and 
so  carefully  have  results  been  conceeded, 
that  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress already  made,  or  of  the  danger  to 
v^hich  liberal  institutions  are  exposed 
by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  so  vast 
a  body,  controlling  so  many  sources  of 
influeuce,  owning  fealty  directly  to  the 
papacy  as  its  superior,  and  sworn  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Ency- 
clical and  Syllabus.  A  recent  writer, 
however,  M.  Charles  Sauvestre,  has  had 
the  patience  to  investigate  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  the  hardihood  to  pub- 
lish the  results  in  a  deeply  interesting 
volume,  where  the  heaviness  of  oflicial 
documents  and  statistics  is  lightened  by 
the  sparkling  good  sense  of  the  com- 
ments with  which  their  significance  is 
illustrated.* 

In  1789,  statistics  which  M.  Sauvestre 
considers  trustworthy,  show  that  the 
monastic  orders  of  France  under  the 

*  Lea  Congr6gatioiLi  BdigiensoB.  Enqudte  par 
Ohariet  SauTestre.    Parii,  1867. 


ancien  regime  comprised  but  52,000  men 
and  women.  From  the  census  of  1861 
it  appeals  that  at  that  date  there  were 
in  France,  oflUcially  recognized,  108,119 
persons  of  both  sexes  bound  to  conven- 
tual life,  and  distributed  among  14,032 
houses,  besides  a  large  and  indefinite 
number  belonging  to  congregations 
which  had  not. as  yet  obtained  recogni- 
tion by  the  State.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear that  the  ground  lost  at  the  Revo- 
lution has  not  only  been  regained,  but 
that  its  boundaries  have  been  doubled. 
How  rapidly  this  growth  is  increasing, 
is  evident  when  we  see  that  in  the  eigh- 
teen years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  but 
fourteen  authorizations  for  the  founding 
of  new  congregations  were  granted, 
while  in  the  fbrst  eight  years  of  the 
second  Empire,  from  1852  to  18G0,  982 
were  recognized,  being  an  average  of  119 
new  orders  per  annum.  In  the  ap- 
proaching great  (Ecumenic  Council  of 
Latin  Christianity,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  enormous  influence 
which  the  papal  court  will  derive  fix>m 
the  numberless  and  energetic  adherents 
which  it  has  thus  so  laboriously  recruit- 
ed and  organized. 

This  prodigious  activity  of  the  mon- 
astic spirit  in  France  is  the  more  im- 
pressive, since  few  of  these  countless 
orders  are  devoted,  as  of  old,  merely  to 
religious  contemplation  and  ascetic  ob- 
servances. The  practical  tendency  of  the 
age  manifests  itself  In  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  enrolled  as  labor- 
ers in  the  tasks  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. Thus  the  total  specified  above 
is  to  be  divided  as  follows : 

DoToted  to  education, 71,728 

Engaged  In  oare  of  tho  sick  and  in  charity..  20,681 
In  charge  ofhonses  of  rcftig«  and  fum  schools  3^560 
Engrossed  in  religions  duties  alone 1S,14 1 

Thus  the  Latin  Church,  with  its  ac- 
customed wisdom,  accommodates  itself 
to  the  new  wants  created  by  modem 
civilization,  and  acquires  fresh  influence 
by  the  vast  good  of  which  it  renders 
itself  the  instrument.  It  recognizes  how 
little  humaii  nature  has  changed,  and  it 
calls  to  its  support  those  motives  which 
more  progressive  forms  of  Christianity 
blindly  regard  as  obsolete,  or  conscien« 
tiously  condemn  as  incompatible  with  a 
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parer  and  more  advanced  state  of  moral 
responsibility.  How  surely  it  may  rely 
apoD  its  old  machinery  and  bow  similar 
are  the  vices  and  the  virtaes  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated by  reference  to  a  few  instances  in 
the  recent  career  of  monachism. 

The  comparative  refinement  of  mod- 
ern manners  prevents  such  shameless 
exhibitions  of  individual  rapacity  as 
marked  the  career  of  the  ancient  Church 
in  acquiring  property ;  the  limitation 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  strictly  to 
its  epiritualities  renders  impossible  the 
systematic  and  organized  abuses  which 
in  medissval  times  conveyed  to  the 
Church  a  certain  portion  of  almost  eveiy 
man's  estate.  Yet  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them  still  exists,  working  efficient- 
ly, if  in  silence,  and  with  more  or  less 
of  decency.  In  1860,  the  religious 
houses  of  France  acknowledged  the 
possession  of  105,370,000  francs  of  real 
estate  alone.  How  much  they  owned 
^ch  was  not  roistered,  or  which  was 
held  for  them  in  individual  names,  is 
incakulable;  nor  can  any  estimate  be 
made  of  thdr  capital  invested  in  per- 
sonal property,  which  is  not  recorded. 
In  Belgium,  where  they  are  not  incor- 
porated by  law,  and  where  they  conse- 
quently cannot  acquire  title  to  real  es- 
tate, they  are  not  apt  to  hold  more  real 
property  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  proper  lodgment  The  result  is  that 
the  enormous  wealth  acquired  within 
comparatively  a  few  years  by  them  has 
weD-nigh  absorbed  all  the  state  obliga- 
tbns  and  stock  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  they  never  sell,  the  stock  ex- 
change of  Brussels,  is  nearly  lifeless  for 
want  of  shares  to  deal  in. 

How  akUfblly  the  monastic  orders  are 
a?alling  themselves  of  their  opportuni- 
tiea,  and  how  great  is  the  progressive 
tendency  of  wealtl^in  their  direction,  is 
visible  fW)m  the  fact  that  in  the  fifteen 
jears  (torn  1880  to  1845,  the  gifts  and 
legadea  roistered  to  them  amounted  to 
6,804,000  francs,  while  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time,  from  1852  to  1860, 
they  received  9,119,485  francs,  showing 
neaily  a  three-fold  ani^ual  augmenta- 
tion.    While  a  large  portion  of  this 


doubtless  consists  of  the  spontaneous 
offerings  of  benevolent  piety,  or  is  de- 
rived from  the  eager  purchase  of  salva- 
tion by  despairing  sinners,  there  occa- 
sionally comes  before  the  tribunals  some 
disgracefril  suit,  which  shows  how  ac- 
tively the  old  influences  are  at  work, 
and  how  little  scruple  is  felt  by  men 
professing  the  disinterested  religion  of 
Christ  in  prostituting  their  authority 
for  the  benefit  of  their  institutions  or 
of  themselves.  Thus,  in  August,  1859, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Montpellier  con- 
firmed a  decision  annulling  the  last  will 

of  a  M.  L ,  executed  under  the  most 

atrocious  circumstances.  From  the  de- 
velopments of  the  trial  it  appeare4  that 
he  had  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  to  a  public  charity  of  Ville- 
franche,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  had  verbally  confirmed  before  a 
notary  this  disposition  of  his  estate, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  For 
a  fortnight  prior  to  his  decease  his 
mind  was  utterly  enfeebled.  At  the 
last  moment,  his  confessor,  the  Abb6 

F ,  came  to  his  house  with  a  sheet 

of  stamped  paper,  and  told  the  nurse 
that  her  patient  had  forgotten  to  leave 
money  to  pay  for  masses  for  his  soul. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  reverend 
father,  she  raised  the  dying  man  in  bed, 
and  held  him  up  while  the  Abb6  placed 
the  paper  before  him  and  proceeded  to 
dictate  ^  I  institute  as  my  heir  Monsieur 

M ."     At   this   the  woman  made 

some  exclamation  of  surprise,  when  the  . 
Abb4  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  will,  which 
constituted  this  M.  sole  legatee.  After 
it  was  over,  the  dying  man  repeatedly 
asked  of  those  who  came  to  his  bedside 

to  tell  him  who  this  M was,  having 

apparently  never  heard  of  him  before. 

M himself  knew  nothing  of  his 

good  fortune,  until  it  was  announced  to 
him  by  the  Abb4,  coupled  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  testator  intended  the 
money  to  be  employed  in  founding  an 
orphan  asylum.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
when  the  nurse  talked  about  the  cir- 
cumstancee  which  she  had  witnessed, 
the  Abb6  threatened  to  have  her  thrown  . 
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into  prison,  and  that  several  instances 
of  the  same  kind  had  preyioiislj  occur- 
red, in  which  he  had  silenced  com- 
plaints in  a  similar  manner.  When 
those  who  are  thus  deprived  of  their 
inheritance,  are  private  persons,  they, 
for  the  most  part,  wisely  prefer  to  suffer 
the  wrong  in  silence  rather  than  to  in- 
cur the  dangerous  hostility  of  powerftd 
bodies,  in  the  doubtful  hope  of  being 
able  to  prove  undue  influence,  with  wit- 
nesses liable  to  every  kind  of  moral 
pressure  and  intimidation.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  cases  of  the  kind 
come  before  the  courts  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  show  how  great  must  be 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  means 
more  or  less  improper  are  used  to  swell 
the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  into  the 
coffers  of  the  monastic  foundations. 

LES  PETITB8  8CBUB8   DES  PAUVBXS. 

It  is  not  only  the  weakness  and  wick- 
edness of  old  that  are  perpetuated  in 
modem  times.  When  we  read  how, 
amid  the  brutish  selflshness  that  mark- 
ed the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St.  Francis  of  Assisi  stripped  him- 
self naked  and  clothed  himself  in 
the  ragged  garments  compassionately 
thrown  to  him,  that  he  might  possess 
nothing  of  his  prosperous  father's  patri- 
mony ;  and  how  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  tenderest  nursing  of  lepers  until  his 
superhuman  self-abnegation  drew  around 
him  admiring  disciples,  who  rapidly 
multiplied  into  the  powerful  order  that 
bears  his  hon(»«d  name,  and  that  arrest- 
ed the  premature  decay  of  the  Church 
— when  we  read  such  a  religious  ro- 
mance we  might  pardonably  regard  the 
story  as  one  that  could  have  no  modem 
parallel.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  if  we  could  strip  the  history 
of  its  legendary  ornamentation,  it  would 
show  more  heroic  exaltation  of  purpose 
or  more  perfect  abandonment  to  the 
will  of  6k>d  than  the  career  of  the  Pe* 
tUea  Scmrt  des  Pauvre$, 

In  1840,  at  Saint  Servan,  in  Britanny, 
two  young  peasant  girla,  tiie  eldest  one 
not  yet  eighteen,  felt  impelled  towards 
a  religious  life.  Their  pastor,  the  Al>b6 
Le  Pailleur,  had  long  wished  to  found 


an  order  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm.     He  counselled  pa- 
tience and  the  performance  of  works  of 
charity  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  which  ani- 
mated them,  and  they  accordingly  un- 
dertook the  care  of  an  old  blind  wom- 
an, devoting  to  her  comfort  their  scanty 
leisure  and  scantier  wages.    At  length 
they  were  joined  by  two  elderly  women 
— Jeanne  Jugan,  a  servant  who  had 
painftdly  amassed  some  six   hundred 
francs  in  a  life  of  thrift,  and  Fanchon 
Aubert,  who  likewise  had  a  little  mon- 
ey.   They  ventured  to  hire  and  fumish 
a  garret,  and  then  the  ground  floor  of  a 
tavern,  where  twelve  beds  were  estab- 
lished as  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  in- 
firm, to  be  maintained  by  begging  alma. 
These  came  in  slowly,  and  the  infant  en- 
terprise seemed  desperate,  when  Jeanne 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  around 
every  morning  with  a  basket  to  collect 
the  refuse  remnants  of  food  rejected  by 
the  careful  housewives  of  the  little  vil- 
lage.    This  humble  and  self-denying 
zeal  attracted  attention,  and  contribu- 
tions became  more  fVequent,  yet  their 
vicissitudes  were  many,  and  more  than 
once  the  straggling  community  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  extinction.    Still 
the  reliance  of  the  four  helpless  women 
on  Divine  succor  never  fisJtered,  and  in 
after  times  they  loved  to  relate  how 
often  God  had  rescued  them  when  hn- 
man  help  seemed  hopeless.    Once  their 
little  stock  of  linen  was  exhausted,  at  a 
time  when  some  local  trouble  had  cat 
off  their  ordinary  sources  of  reliance. 
They  appealed  to  the  Virgin*    On  As- 
sumption day  they  raised  a  tiny  altar 
and  spread  before  it  the  half  dozen  tat- 
tered chemises  which  formed  the  sole 
supply  of  the  establishment — for  sheete 
they  had  none.    The  spectacle  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  charitable,  and  the 
hour  of  distress  passed  away.     Poor, 
penniless  servant   gi/ts  took  off  their 
finger-rings  and  hung  them  on  the  neck 
of  the  infant  Christ,  who,  seated  on  l^s 
mother's  knee,  in  a  group  three  incdiea 
high,  presided   over  the  little   altar. 
Richer  votaries  made  more  substantial 
offerings,  and  the  wolf  was  kept  from 
the  door. 
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Ridicule  and  poyerty,  the  scorn  of 
iheir  worldly  companions,  and  the  pinch- 
ing necessities  of  a  life  of  beggary  were 
powerless  alike  to  torn  these  devoted 
sonls  from  their  yocation.  Gradually 
their  field  of  oseftdness  widened,  and 
the  tayem  floor  became  too  smalL  In 
1842,  they  bought  a  large  house  for 
22,000  francs,  hsTing  absolutely  nothing 
with  which  to  pay  the  purchase  money. 
Their  boundless  trust  in  Proyidence  was 
not  deoeiyed.  The  Abb6  Le  Pailleur 
sold  his  gold  watch  and  the  sacred 
plate  of  his  chapel ;  the  peasant  girls 
redoubled  their  industry.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  house  was  clear  of  all 
mdebtcdness. 

In  eighteen  months  more  this  new 
establishment  again  was  found  too 
small,  and  the  four  heroic  women  had 
but  half  a  franc  in  their  little  treasury. 
Placing  the  solitary  coin  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  they  unfiJteringly  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  larger  building. 
They  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
themselyes  set  to  work  digging  the  cel- 
lars and  laying  the  foundations.  The 
eii^ple  was  contagious.  Workmen 
flocked  to  labor  for  them,  materials 
were  contributed  gratuitously,  alms 
flowed  in  upon  them,  and  a  large  and 
commodious  asylum  for  their  depend- 
ents soon  rewarded  their  patient  hope- 
fdlness.  The  little  hamlet  of  Saint  Ber- 
yan  was  eyidently  too  contracted  a  the- 
atre for  natures  so  nobly  resolute.  As 
thdr  labors  attracted  attention,  new  sis- 
ters joined  them.  Blanches  were  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  towns,  where  they 
commenced  as  the  founders  had  done, 
with  no  other  basis  than  reliance  on 
Divine  assistance,  and  were  more  speed- 
ily BUccessfuL  Eennes,  Dinan,  Tours 
were  thus  in  turn  occupied,  and  in  1849 
the  order  extended  itself  as  far  as  Paris. 
It  now  has  fifty-five  houses,  numbers  a 
thousand  members,  and  owns  more  than 
twenty-^ve  millions  of  francs  invested 
in  real  estate.  Yet  the  sisters  have 
never  abandoned  the  humble  functions 
to  which  the  order  was  consecrated  in 
its  inCEincy.  When  an  establishment  is 
newly  foimded,  the  sister  carries  around 
every  morning  the  basket  in  which  she 


gathers  the  broken  victuals  of  the  rich 
for  the  support  of  her  poor  invalids. 
As  her  sphere  of  action  enlarges,  per^ 
haps  she  may  have  a  donkey  with  pan- 
niers, or  when  the  city  is  large  and  her 
rounds  extensive,  a  little  wagon  with 
baskets,  and  a  few  reservoirs  for  soups 
and  cofBse;  but  in  all  it  is  the  same 
humble  devotion  to  collect,  by  repulsive 
labor,  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
Dives  to  succor  Lazarus. 

ANHABELLA  E0HR8CH. 

If  the  career  of  the  PetUes  Scaurs  de$ 
Pauwea  shows  that  Christianity  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  beneficent  and  self-sacri- 
ficing fervor  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
case  of  Annabella  Eohnch  proves  that 
the  fanaticism  which  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  St  Dominic  and  Conrad  of 
Marburg  is  still  as  active  as  of  old. 
Fortunately,  the  laws  which  some  cen- 
turies ago  permitted  this  fanaticism  to 
find  expression  in  the  torture  and  the 
stake,  now  force  it  to  seek  the  salvation 
of  souls  in  a  manner  less  decisive ;  but 
the  spirit  is  there,  as  fervent  as  ever, 
though  it  may  perforce  be  limited  in  its 
manifestations.  From  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  trial  at  Ghent,  in  July, 
1860,  as  printed  by  M.  Sauvestre,  we 
condense  a  stoiy  that  might  have  served 
as  a  ground-work  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or 
Monk  Lewis. 

A  family  of  Lutherans  named  Kohrsch, 
consisting  of  a  father,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter,  moved  from  Pellau  in  Prussia 
and  settled  in  Antwerp.  On  his  death- 
bed, the  father  exacted  of  the  son, 
Richard,  a  solemn  promise  to  guard  the 
faith  of  his  sister  steadfastly  in  the  re- 
ligion of  her  ancestors.  Richard  was  a 
young  man,  earning  a  moderate  liveli- 
hood as  a  clerk.  Living  in  rooms  from 
which  his  duties  kept  him  absent 
throughout  the  whole  day,  he  had  no 
proper  home  for  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  as  his  straightened  means  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  economy, 
he  finally  placed  Annabella  as  a  boarder 
with  the  sisters  of  Charity  of  Melsele. 
Mindful  of  his  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  however,  he  exacted  a  condition 
that  no  attempt  at  proselytism  should 
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be  made,  and  in  July,  1857,  be  receiyed 
from  tbe  superior  of  tbe  convent  a  writ- 
en  declaration : 

«£d  6gard  auz  crainteB  que  Tons  Tenez  de 
m'exposer,  je  yous  garantis  que  mademoiselle 
n'est  obligee  &  soirre  aocun  ezercice  religieux 
et  joait  d'une  enti^re  liberty,  quant  auz  pre- 
scriptioDB  de  sa  propre  crojaoce." 

Witbin  a  montb  after  tbis,  Annabella 
was  a  convert,  secretly  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  fortnight  later  was 
admitted  to  communion.  So  little  con- 
nection  did  these  fervent  propagandists 
recognize  between  religion  and  morality 
that  no  resources  of  falsehood  were 
spared  to  keep  the  truth  from  beiug' 
known.  On  the  very  day  of  the  bap- 
tism, Annabella  received  a  visit  from 
her  brother,  and  the  neophyte  was  train- 
ed to  lie  unblushingly  in  order  to  avert 
his  suspicions. 

At  length  Bicbard  grew  uneasy,  and 
in  May,  1859,  he  withdrew  bis  sister 
from  the  convent.  Her  spiritual  direct- 
or, Pierre  Q6rard  Bogaerts,  cur6  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Antwerp,  and  tbe  princi- 
pal instrument  in  her  conversion,  dis- 
pensed her  from  the  observances  of  her 
religion,  in  order  that  she  might  con- 
tinue its  concealment.  This  necessary 
dissimulation,  however,  threatened  too 
serious  a  risk  to  her  salvation,  and  in 
company  with  a  Jesuit  father,  Philippe- 
Jacques  Schoofs,  also  deeply  implicated 
in  the  matter,  he  plotted  her  abduction. 
In  three  days  after  her  return  home — 
three  days  of  apparently  uninterrupted 
affection, — Annabella  disappeared,  leav- 
ing behind  her  a  most  loving  letter,  in 
which  she  bewailed  the  necessity  of 
separation.  Bichard,  suspecting  that  a 
religious  intrigue  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery,  applied  to  the  Prussian 
Consul,  who  set  the  authorities  actively 
to  work  in  search  of  the  missing  girl, 
but  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  for  nine 
months  all  trace  of  her  was  lost. 

Leaving  her  brother's  lodgings  at  five 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May, 
Annabella  went  to  the  house  of  Marie 
Jeanne  Lauterbaen,  who  had  served  as 
god-mother  at  her  baptism.  There  she 
was  disguised  as  a  servant  girl,  and  was 
taken  thence  to  Marie  Vandermolen,  a 


dealer  in  embroideries.  Meanwhile 
Bogaerts  and  Schoofs  bad  arranged  to 
send  ber,  under  charge  of  a  milliner 
named  Bosalie  de  Duve,  to  Brussels 
with  a  letter  asking  admission  for  her 
in  the  convent  of  Jette.  A  carriage  was 
procured,  in  which,  to  avoid  detection, 
the  two  women  were  driven  out  of  town 
to  a  way-station  on  the  railroad,  and 
they  reached  Brussels  without  moleata- 
tion« 

All  this  was  a  serious  crime  in  tbe  eye 
of  the  law,  for  Annabella,  until  she 
should  reach  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was 
yet  a  minor,  under  her  brother's  guar- 
dianship. The  nuns  of  Jette  apparently 
suspected  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  refrised  to  receive  the  fugitive. 
Bosalie  then,  after  much  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  permission  for  her 
to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  another  con- 
vent Tbe  proposed  asylum  having 
failed,  Bogaerts  and  Schools  then  de- 
termined to  send  their  perilous  charge 
to  Paris.  Under  the  name  of  Eugenie 
de  Marie,  and  with  a  false  passport, 
Annabella  was  accordingly  conveyed  by 
Bosalie  to  the  house  of  St.  Joseph  in 
Paris,  where  she  remained  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  Bogaerts  until  September.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  Bosalie  was 
then  sent  to  Paris  to  bring  her  back. 
At  Mechlin,  the  two  were  met  by 
Schoofs,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
house  of  the  Smurs  de  V  Union  au  SacrS 
Cosur  at  Hougaerde,  where  arrange- 
ments bad  been  made  for  Annabella-s 
reception.  After  three  months  of  rest, 
something  occurred  to  alarm  tbe  rever- 
end conspirators,  and  Bosalie  was  sent 
to  bring  Annabella  back  again  to  Ant- 
werp, where  she  was  placed  in  tbe  Car- 
melite convent.  The  superior  of  the 
Carmelites  found  that  her  nerves  could 
not  long  endure  the  risk  to  which  she 
bad  exposed  herself,  and  she  applied  to 
a  house  in  Bruges  to  receive  tbe  fugi- 
tive. The  dangerous  task  was  prudent- 
ly declined,  but  a  bolder  spirit  was 
found  in  the  bead  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Eecloo.  To  Eecloo,  there- 
fore, two  days  before  Christmas,  was 
Bosalie  despatched  by  Bogaerts,  in 
charge  of  the  luckless  Annabella,   to 
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whom  the  name  of  Marie  Toinez  was 
now  given. 

Thus  far  the  plot  had  been  soccessfti], 
and  if  the  object  of  these  ceaseless  cares 
had  gratefully  persevered  in  preferring 
heaven  to  earth,  as  advised  by  ber 
ghostly  counsellors,  she  might  never 
more  have  been  heard  of  among  men. 
Unfortunately  for  her  salvation,  she  was 
human.  Thoughts  of  the  brother  whom 
she  had  been  led  to  desert,  and  of  the 
faith  which  she  had  been  persuaded  to 
abandon,  would  intrude  themselves,  and 
twice  during  her  weary  wanderings  she 
had  attempted  to  communicate  with 
Richard,  but  fears  of  those  around  her 
had  rendered  her  efforts  nugatory.  A 
third  time  she  was  bolder  and  more 
successful  On  Januaiy  16, 1860,  Rich- 
ard received  a  letter,  post- marked  at 
Ghent,  which,  over  an  unintelligible  sig- 
nature, informed  him  that  his  lost  Anna- 
bella  was  in  the  convent  of  Eecloo, 
under  the  name  of  Marie  Toinez,  and 
that  she  could  be  recognized  there  on 
Sunday  during  Mass,  among  the  board- 
ers behind  the  screen  in  the  church. 

The  following  Sunday,  January  32d, 
a  witness  was  sent,  who  saw  Annabella 
in  the  convent  church.  On  Monday, 
Richard  presented  himself  at  the  con- 
Tent  and  claimed  his  sister.  The  lady 
superior  solemnly  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  Marie  Toinez  or  Annabella 
Kohrsch ;  but,  as  soon  as  Richard  had 
left  the  house,  she  hurried  Annabella  to 
the  residence  of  Jean-Antoine  van  Peteg- 
hcm,  the  spiritual  director  of  her  com- 
munity. The  precaution  was  not  ilt 
timed,  for  Richard  speedily  returned 
vith  the  police.  His  search,  of  course, 
was  vain,  and  to  keep  up  the  comedy, 
the  superior  feigned  to  be  touched  with 
the  depth  of  his  grief,  promised  to  aid 
him  in  tracing  his  sister,  and  actually 
took  his  address,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
Bend  news  in  case  she  should  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  the  hiding-place 
of  the  missing  girl. 

By  this  time  the  affair  had  created 
considerable  scandal,  and  as  the  pur- 
suers were  so  nearly  on  the  track  of  the 
precious  convert,  it  had  evidently  be- 
come dangerous  to  afford  her  a  refuge. 


Her  soul  was  to  be  saved,  however,  at 
all  costs,  and  the  pious  conspirators 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  prize 
which  had  cost  them  so  much  risk  and 
labor.  Accordingly,  at  midnight,  An- 
nabella was  taken,  carefully  guarded,  to 
a  retired  spot  near  the  cemetery  of  Ee- 
cloo, where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting. 
Before  daylight  she  had  been  driven  to 
Bruges,  and  taken  to  a  convent  there. 
The  superior,  afiraid  to  receive ,  her, 
placed  her  with  a  trusty  person  named 
John  Callaghan,  who  kept  her  until  the 
evening  of  the  24th.  Then,  by  the 
night  boat,  he  conveyed  her  to  Ghent, 
where,  after  one  or  two  vain  attempts 
to  find  a  hiding-place  for  her,  he  sue 
ceeded  in  lodging  her  with  Jeannette 
van  Haucoaert,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
convent  of  Melsele,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  scene  of  Anna- 
bclla's  conversion. 

The  quarry  was  now  nearly  brought 
to  bay.  The  police  had  not  been  idle, 
and  Callaghan^s  visit  to  Ghent  was  sus- 
pected to  have  some  connection  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  abducted  girL 
On  a  first  examination,  he  eluded  his 
questioners,  and  sent  word  to  Ghent 
^at  his  colleagues  there  might  conform 
their  stories  to  his  own.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  succeeded  in  proving  the 
falsity  of  his  statement,  and  at  last  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  the  truth.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  clue  thus  obtained,  Rich- 
ard at  length  succeeded  in  recovering 
his  long-lost  sister,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  house  of  a  peasant  at  Gent- 
brugge. 

If  all  this  were  not  prosaically  in  evi- 
dence before  a  court  of  justice  in  a 
criminal  trial,  one  would  hesitate  to 
believe  that  such  a  fk'agment  of  the 
twelfth  century  could  be  grafted  into 
the  nineteenth.  Nor,  however  guilty 
they  may  be  before  the  law,  are  the 
actors  in  this  strange  history  personally 
to  blame,  any  more  than  Hindus,  who 
might  be  concerned  in  a  suttee,  or  in 
driving  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  believing 
that  thereby  they  were  rendering  ac- 
ceptable service  to  their  Deity.  It  is 
the  system  which  is  accountable.  Priests 
and  nuns,  who  had  seen  the  abduction 
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of  the  boy  Mortara  defiantly  justified 
by  the  Yice-gerent  of  Chriat,  might  well 
consider  it  their  duty  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  the  young  Lutheran  whom 
God  seemed  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands  for  that  pupose.  1£  deceit,  dis- 
simulation, and  mendacity  became  ne- 
cessary to  effect  so  holy  a  purpose,  the 
fault  was  not  with  them,  but  with  the 
irreligious  laws  which  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  eigoyed  of  old  to 
sunder  all  human  ties  in  the  name  of  a 
blessed  Saviour. 

AD^LB  CHBYALIEB. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  religious  ardor 
still  manifests  itself  as  of  old,  in  the 
extremes  of  self-abnegation  and  of  fa- 
naticism, wc  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
it  degenerate  into  superstition  with 
equally  persistent  vitality.  In  some  of 
its  grosser  forms  this  may  perhaps  be 
extinct ;  but  a  system  of  beUef  which 
teaches  the  constant  interposition  of 
God  and  bis  saints  in  the  daily  afOurs 
of  life,  and  which  builds  up  its  vast 
structure  of  sacerdotalism  on  the  power 
of  intercession  between  man  and  his 
Creator,  makes  superstition  so  near  akin 
to  theology  that  the  subtlest  casuist 
might  well  be  puzzled  to  trace  the 
boundary  line.  When  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  reality  of 
her  conferences  with  the  Virgin  are 
warmly  maintained  by  learned  men,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  enthusi- 
asts who  mistake  their  ecstasies  for 
heavenly  revelations,  as  well  as  sharpers 
ready  to  speculate  on  the  credulity  of 
reverend  prelates. 

In  1854,  Ad^le  Cheyalier,  aged  about 
nineteen,  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Thomas  de  Yillenueve  at  SoiBSons,  was 
attacked  with  cerebral  congestion  severe 
enough  to  cause  blindness.  Given  over 
by  the  faculty,  she  was  miraculously 
cured  by  the  intercession  of  Notre 
Dame  E^conciliatrice  de  la  Salette. 
Monseigneur  de  Garaiguies,  Bishop  of ' 
Soiasons  and  Laon,  thereupon  ordered 
an  investigation  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  miracle.  M.  Guyard,  dean  of  his 
cathedral  chapter,  to  whom  the  exami- 
nation was  confided,  pronounced  that 


the  cure  was  unmistakably  the  result 
of  the  supernatural  interference  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  means  were  adopt- 
ed to  celebrate  with  becoming  solem- 
nity so  auspicious  an  event. 

Addle  Chevalier,  thus  brought  into 
notice  as  the  fortunate  prot6g4e  of  the 
Virgin,  received  still  further  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  fkvor.  8he  continued  to 
be  frequently  blessed  with  revelations 
firom  the  same  source,  and  of  sixteen 
confessors  who  sucoessively  had  charge 
of  her  conscience  during  her  career,  all 
without  exception  confirmed  her  in  t^ 
belief  of  the  truth  of  her  inspiration. 

In  1856  her  voices  called  her  to  La 
Salette,  and  the  superior  of  her  com- 
munity obediently  made  haste  to  send 
her  there.  At  La  Salette  they  are  accos- 
tomed  to  such  manifestations  of  favor 
from  their  divine  patroness.  It  was 
there  that  in  1846  Our  Lady  appeared 
to  Maximin  and  Melainie,  two  children 
herding  cows  among  the  mountains,  and 
warned  them  that  she  could  not  much 
longer  restrain  the  anger  of  her  Son, 
incensed  against  the  people  for  their 
sins  in  blasphemy  and  Sabbath  break- 
ing.'*' The  visions  of  Addle  coming 
thus  within  the  round  of  their  ordinary 
experience,  the  good  fathers  of  La  Salette 
were  readily  impressed  by  her,  and  ask- 
ed the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  to  place  her 
under  the  care  of  the  Abbd  Bouland. 
This  gentleman  was  eminently  fitted  for 
such  a  charge.  He  vras  a  doctor  in 
theology,  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  canonical  subjects,  the  founder 
and  chief-editor  of  the  Hosier  de  Marie^ 
and  had  been  at  one  time  superior  of  a 
monastery  at  Strasburg.  Bouland  re- 
ported favorably  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  Ad^le,  and  the  community  of  La  Sa- 
lette sent  him  to  Rome  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  Pius  IX.  and  the  sacred  col- 
lege. 

*  This  story  is  related  as  an  unquestioned  feet  in 
a  series  of  religions  books  for  children,  pablished 
\>j  authority  in  Dublin,  ia  1864.  It  is  from  such 
worka  as  these  that  one  learns  to  realise  the  sonrcec 
of  the  influence  which  the  Church  exercises  over  her 
Totories.  Howerer  benefloial  this  may  be  in  con- 
trolling those  who  can  be  controlled  in  no  other 
▼ay,  still  its  results  are  beginning  to  ibnn  one  of 
the  political  problems  with  which  wo  in  this  coun- 
try shaU  hare  sooner  or  later  to  deal. 
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What  was  the  reeolt  of  this  mission 
does  not  clearly  appear,  but  daring  his 
ibsenoe  Addle  continued  constantly  to 
receiye  reyelations  from  the  Virgin. 
Among  these  was  one  commanding  her 
to  fonnd  a  new  religions  order— the 
(Euore  de  la  reparation  dei  dmes^the 
roles  for  which  she  drew  up  under  di- 
vine inspiration.  Bhe  was  endeavoring 
to  induce  her  confessor,  at  that  time  a 
canon  of  Amiens,  to  undertake  this  labor 
with,  her,  when,  after  an  interval,  Bou- 
land  sought  her  out  and  took  the  enter- 
prise upon  himself.  As  a  preliminary, 
they  made  together  a  pilgrimage  to  La 
Salette,  to  implore  of  the  Virgin  her 
final  confirmation  of  the  work  which 
they  had  undertaken,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion their  conduct  towards  each  other 
was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion  that 
Ihey  were  connected  by  warmer  bonds 
iSbBia  merely  mystic  sympathies. 

Bellevue,  near  Versailles,  was  selected 
as  tiie  seat  of  the  new  community.  The 
l^shop  of  the  diocese  prudentiy  held 
aloof,  but  other  prelates  of  high  rank 
were  found  to  lend  it  their  countenance, 
and  many  pious  souls  eagerly  joined  in 
the  CSuvre  de  la  reparation  des  dmes. 

After  a  while  reports  began  to  circu- 
late that  the  practices  of  the  sisterhood 
were  hardly  consistent  with  received 
ideas  of  religion,  and  even  of  decency, 
llie  Abb6  Bouland  professed  to  cure 
diseases  arising  from  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, and  his  remedial  metiiods  are  ab- 
solutely unfit  to  be  repeated.  Still, 
AdMe^s  communication  with  the  Virgin 
continued  uninterrupted,  and  the  house 
became  a  sort  of  theological  tribunal,  to 
which  numbers  resorted  in  order  to  have 
doubts  resolved,  or  delicate  cases  of 
conscience  settled;  while  new  orders 
frequently  submitted  to  the  oracle  their 
proposed  rules,  in  order  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  favor  of  the  Mother  of 
Ood. 

Ckmiplaints  gradually  became  numer- 
ong  as  to  the  scandals  and  immoralities 
perpetrated  within  the  holy  walls  of  the 
£epar(Uion  des  dmes,  but  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  cautiously  abstuned  from 
action.  At  length  there  was  a  direct 
charge  of  swindling   brought  against 


the  inspired  AdMe  and  her  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  the  police  irreverently 
seized  them.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
on  the  trial  that  a  certain  brotherhood 
of  monks  had  quietly  amassed  from 
their  alms  a  littie  treasure  of  twenty 
thousand  francs.  After  canvassing  many 
projects  for  its  employment,  they  finally 
determined  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  superior  applied  to 
Addle.  She  wrote  to  him  for  a  personal 
interview,  and  on  his  arrival,  the  Abb4 
Bouland  ordered  her  to  seek  her  accus- 
tomed monitress.  She  retired,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Virgin  commanded  the 
money  to  be  lent  to  the  CBhivre  de  la 
reparation  dei  dmes,  promising  to  re- 
ward obedience  with  blesangs  and  to 
punish  refusal  with  damnation. 

The  worthy  prior  returned  to  his 
brethren  with  the  message,  and  urged 
compliance.  Some  of  them  hesitated, 
however,  and  addressed  the  superior  of 
La  Trappe  for  his  advice.  He  recom- 
mended acquiescence,  and,  feeling  sure 
of  purchasing  the  favor  of  the  Virgin, 
the  community  handed  over  the  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  divine  character 
of  the  transaction,  to  pacify  some  in- 
credulous recalcitrants,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  loan  should  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  some  real  estate  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Reparation  des 
dmes.  The  mortgage  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, and,  after  fruitless  demands,  appeal 
was  at  length  made  to  justice.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  defendants,  their  prin- 
cipal witness,  the  Virgin  Mary,  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  subposTta,  and  the 
case  went  against  them,  both  in  the 
lower  court  at  Versailles,  and  on  their 
appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction  in  Paris. 
In  July,  1865,  the  final  hearing  took 
place,  when,  after  a  patient  investiga- 
tion in  which  their  whole  career  was 
thoroughly  examined,  the  Abb6  and  his 
inspired  votaress  were  sacrilegiously 
condenmed  for  swindling ;  but,  to  the 
last,  they  both  energetically  maintained 
the  divine  character  of  their  mission, 
and  the  faith  of  many  of  their  followers 
remained  unshaken. 

In  all  this  curious  history,  perhaps 
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the  most  significant  fiict  is  that  stated 
by  11  Sanvestre,  that  not  a  journal  in 
Paris  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the 
trial. 

Clever  swindlers  abound  in  all  com- 
munities, and  are  ever  ready  to  prey 
upon  the  special  weaknesses  of  their 
neighbors.  Isolated  examples  of  hypo- 
critical duplicity  of  themselyes  prove 
nothing,  and  a  nation  that  has  given 
birth  to  the  fantasies  of  Spiritualism 
has  slender  claim  to  be  overcritical  with 
the  credulity  of  other  races.  Yet  the 
vital  fitcts  which  are  illustrated  by  cases 
such  as  we  have  sketched  above  may 
suggest  many  social  problems  worthy 
of  more  detailed  examination  than  we 
can  give  them  here.  In  the  glitter  and 
reckless  ambition  which  characterize 
the  society  of  the  Second  Empire,  when 
the  International  Labor  Congress  at 
Lausanne  indignantly  rebukes  its  Presi- 
dent for  attempting  to  open  its  proceed- 
ings with  an  allusion  to  Divine  Provi- 


dence; when  those  who  think  appear 
to  be  divided  between  indifferentism, 
positivism,  and  infidelity,  and  those 
who  do  not  think  seem  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  mad  pursuit  of  gain— 
if,  in  such  a  community,  the  spirit  of 
mystic  fervor  is  advancing  with  strides 
so  rapid — ^if  constantly  increasing  thou- 
sands are  withdrawing  fh>m  such  a 
society,  and  are  devoting  themselves 
irrevocably  to  the  beatitude  of  con- 
templation, or  to  the  Imrdest  tasks  of 
charity  and  beneficence,  is  it  not  a  pro- 
test worth  heeding  as  to  the  insufficiei^ 
cy  of  our  modem  civilization  ?  Humaa 
institutions  are  more  or  less  perfect  as 
they  satisfy  or  obstruct  the  aspirations 
of  immortal  souls.  The  crude  attempts 
of  mediffiV!^  civilization  could  result 
only  in  either  the  grossest  animalism  or 
the  superhuman  refinements  of  mystic 
asceticism.  Is  it  impossible  for  Latin 
Christianity  to  devise  a  system  in  which 
the  demands  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  shall  harmonize  without  confiicting) 


THE  BABY'S  DRAWER 

Thebb's  a  little  drawer  in  my  chamber 

Guarded  with  tenderest  care. 
Where  the  dainty  clothes  are  lying. 

That  my  darling  shall  never  wear. 
And  there,  while  the  hours  are  waning. 

Till  the  house  is  all  at  rest, 
I  sit  and  fancy  a  baby 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 

My  darling's  pretty,  white  garments  1 

I  wrought  them,  sitting  apart. 
While  his  mystic  life  was  throbbing 

Under  my  throbbing  heart 
And  often  my  happy  dreaming 

Breaks  in  a  little  song, 
Like  the  murmur  of  birds  at  brooding, 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  long. 


I  finished  the  dainty  wardrobe. 
And  the  drawer  was  almost  fuU 

With  robes  of  the  finest  muslin, 
And  robes  of  the  whitest  wool. 
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I  folded  them  all  together, 

With  a  roBe  for  erery  pair, 
Smiling,  and  saying,  "  Gem  fragrant, 

Fit  for  my  prince  to  wear." 

Ah,  the  radiant  summer  morning. 

So  full  of  a  mother's  joy  I 
"  Thank  Qod,  he  is  fair  and  perfect, 

My  heautiful,  new-bom  boy.'* 
Let  him  wear  the  pretty,  white  garments 

I  wrought  while  sitting  apart ; 
Lay  him,  so  sweet  and  so  helpless, 

Here,  close  to  my  throbbing  heart. 

Many  and  many  an  evening 

I  sit,  since  my  baby  came. 
Saying,  "  What  do  the  angels  call  him  f  " 

For  he  died  without  a  name ; 
Sit  while  tbe  hours  are  waning, 

And  the  house  is  all  at  rest, 
And  fancy  a  baby  nestling 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 


A  WINE  MERCHANT. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  genuine  Oa- 
tade? 

Let  me  try  to  describe  you  one.  Here 
is  a  small  room,  say  eight  by  twelve, 
partitioned  off,  with  boards  <mly,  Arom 
the  ground  floor  of  a  large  store.  The 
walls  of  about  one  half  of  its  four  sides 
are  occupied  by  rough  pine  shelves 
loaded  with  all  sorts  and  shapes  of 
bottles,  large  and  small,  labelled,  for  the 
most  part,  in  hieroglyph.  Mallets  and 
oddly-shaped  implements  lie  on  a  little 
table  at  one  side.  A  large,  old-fashion- 
ed, double,  standing  desk  takes  up 
good  part  of  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
an  open  stove  the  middle,  opposite  the 
only  door.  At  one  end,  in  a  deep  and 
massive  brick  wall,  there  is  a  single 
window,  cobwebbed,  plated  here  and 
there  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  and 
clouded  throu^out  with  that  demi- 
johnic  complexion  which  long-neglect- 
ed panes  of  glass  at  last  acquire, 
through  which  the  blessed  light  of 
Heaven  struggles  opalescent  and  blear- 
eyed. 

As  a  determined  ray  fights  its  way 


into  this  interior  over  the  old  desk,  it 
illumines  an  iron-gray  poll  of  fine  hair 
now  verging  on  to  white,  a  meagre  and 
somewhat  wrinkled  profile,  and  a  gener- 
al contour  of  head  which  in  some  sort 
reminds  one  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
ch»— but  milder  in  expression.  K  it  be 
winter,  there  will  be  a  cross-light  of  red- 
dish-yellow fire-glare  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face. 

This  picture  was,  for  a  series  of  years, 
on  exhibition  in  Vesey  street.  New 
York,  number  thirty-five.  But  it  was 
finer  than  any  Ostade,  for  the  work  had 
been  done  by  a  cunninger  artist  than 
any  painter  of  them  all.  Time  himself 
had  drawn  the  lines  of  age  and  put  in 
the  rich  and  sombre  tones  of  coloring. 

It  was  a  dirty  place ;  that  is,  if  you 
choose  to  stigmatize  the  accumulated 
respectability  of  years  as  dirt.  I  mean, 
no  duster  was  ever  allowed  there.  More- 
over, there  was  upon  the  floor  an  incrus- 
tation, about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a 
nondescript  paste  derived  from  many 
libations  of  wine.  The  whole  savor  of 
the  place  was  vinous,  and  the  poor  man 
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mentioned  by  Rabelais,  who  soaked  bis 
crust  in  the  steam  of  a  cook-shop,  might 
really  have  got  quite  exhilarated,  if  not 
decidedly  how-come-you-so,  almost  any* 
where  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  warehouse  was  on  a  large  scale, 
and  built  with  a  solidity  for  a  long 
while  ignored  in  New  York ;  and  there 
were  yaults  in  it  that  reminded  you  of 
the  wine-cellar  of  Auerbach.  It  had 
been  an  extensive  bakery  once.  Now  it 
was  a  vast  receptacle,  and  asylum,  as 
one  may  say,  of  wines — ^here  of  pipes 
and  hogsheads  yanishing  in  dim  per- 
spectiye,  there  of  parked  batteries  of 
innumerable  bottles. 

The  little  room  heretofore  alluded  to 
was  the  business-brain  of  the  concern. 
Herein  the  old  gentleman,  the  master, 
did  not  smoke,  but  his  chimney  did ; 
and,  as  he  burnt  "  sea-coal "  in  a  small 
antiquated  Franklin,  not  seldom  in  the 
season,  the  flavor  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  was  happily  blended  with  that  of 
Oporto  and  Xeres. 

Have  I  suggested  enough  of  this 
"  intwior  ? »  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
queer  deformity  and  from  this  dingy 
den  gleamed  forth  a  brightest  jewel — a 
man  of  trade,  dealing  in  the  most  tricky 
wares,  whose  word  was  always  Truth— 
a  wine-merchant  who  never  knowingly 
deceived  a  customer.  The  poor  man 
who  brought  his  gallon  demijohn,  the 
rich  man  who  laid  in  his  yearly  stock, 
each  felt,  and  had  reason  to  feel,  perfect 
confidence  in  any  representation  made 
to  him. 

Here  this  wine-merchant  moiled  and 
here  he  toiled  until  he  reaped  fortune 
by  sound  judgment,  economy,  and  a  fair 
profit  on  fair  goods.  But  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  he  did  all  this  alone. 
Besides  his  carman,  he  had  as  assistants 
Old  **  Jimmy  "  the  porter,  and  his  son 
Stewart,  the  derk,  both  characters  in 
their  way,  as  also  were  some  of  the 
cronies  of  the  master  and  the  fiequent- 
ers  of  the  place. 

What  say  you  there  about  Jack  Fal- 
staff  ?  I  knew  him.  I  mean  literally. 
In  the  flesh.  That  is  to  say,  I  knew  a 
man  that  had  all  the  mental  characteris- 


tics of  the  knight,  modified  only  by 
different  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings.  He  was  not  such  a  tun  of  a  man, 
to  be  sure  (though  he  was  not  wanting 
in  the  adipose) — ^hepaid  his  debts— and 
he  was  by  no  means  to  be  classed 
among  loose  and  disorderly  folk.  Still, 
the  possibility  of  the  entire  character 
was  there.  He  had  that  exuberant  pas- 
sion for  a  jest  that  he  would  peril  his 
interest  but  he  would  have  his  joke ; 
and  there  was  the  same  ftision,  if  we 
should  not  rather  say  perversion,  of  all 
the  &culties  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind  into  the  one  faculty  of  wit 

The  advent  of  this  succulent  genius 
into  the  office  was  a  study.  The  chief 
stood  too  high  to  be  troubled  with  the 
doctor's— (yes,  he  was  an  M.  D.,  but  no 
less  a  J.  F.) — with  the  doctor's  light 
artillery  of  badinage.  But  the  old  por- 
ter and  the  elderly  clerk  r^arded  him 
with  a  certain  delighted  awe,  and 
would  even  venture  passes  with  him ; 
just  as,  by  some  strange  association,  I 
now  call  to  mind  a  green  Irishman  who 
tickled  a  copperhead  snake  and  styled 
him  *'  a  delicate  little  quirler."  Only, 
these  two  knew  the  danger,  and  yet 
could  not  forbear  running  into  it  Yet 
they  had  their  defence  in  a  kind  of 
stolid  humor ;  at  least,  Stewart  had. 

After  playing  a  while  with  the  pair, 
like  a  cat  with  a  moose,  ^'Stewart," 
would  the  doctor  say,  with  a  most  be- 
nign and  delighted  expression  of  coun- 
tenance— (he  used  to  thrust  hard  when 
he  had  to  do  with  these  two,  for  they 
were  not  very  open  to  fine  strokes)— 
'*  Stewart,  how  is  that  demijohn  of 
Madeira  getting  along,  we  are  to  drink 
at  your  funeral  t  Isn't  it  'most  ripe  t " 
After  a  moment  of  blank  horror,  Stew- 
art would  step  to  the  desk,  and,  thumb- 
ing over  the  greasy  ledger,  observe, 
without  any  reference  to  the  last  re* 
mark,  "  Doctor,  I  think  we  have  a  little 
account  against  you." 

"  Ah  yes,  yes,  yes,  account  current," 
and  away  the  joker  would  toddle,  as 
fast  as  his  logs  would  carry  him,  which 
was  Bot  very  fest,  for  he  was  a  subject 
for  Banting.  Well,  let  him  pass.  He  is 
gone,  and  all  that  is  left  of  him  is  in 
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the  memory  of  a  generation  whioh  will 
before  very  many  yeara  only  be  known, 
itself,  in  the  memory  of  another. 

I  have  said  that  in  this  old  store  the 
master  accnmnlated  wealth,  in  a  slow, 
and  what  some  might  call  almost  mean, 
way.  This  was  the  barren  side  of  him, 
that  the  public  saw.  There  was  anotiier 
which,  like  the  interior  of  a  Jew's 
house,  was  rich  and  magnificent. 

There  are  those  now  living  who  conld 
bear  witness  to  his  perfect  probity  of 
character  imd  integrity  of  action ;  who 
conld  tell  how  by  a  many  years*  course 
of  strict  economy  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness he  secured  a  handsome  competency, 
far  more  than  was  needed  for  his  frugal 
expenditure,  and  how  thereafter  he  gave 
away  thousands  of  dollars  continually 
in  a  way  that  trebled  the  obligation  of 
a  mere  present  of  money.  For,  despite 
his  simple  ways  and  simple  exterior, 
there  was  in  him  the  soul  of  a  grand 
genUeman. 

I  have  heard  this  story,  and  belieye  it 
to  be  true.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
wine-merchant  cared  a  brass  farthing  for 
Art,  ^er  u,  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 
But  he  had  the  sentiment  of  a  fine  na- 
ture in  the  matter  of  buying  a  picture. 
It  is  now  about  thirty  years  ago  that 
Chance  brought  a  young,  struggling 
artist  into  the  same  boarding-house  with 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
painter's  name.  He  now  gets  his  thou- 
sands for  a  picture,  and  is  not  astonish- 
ed. 

This  artist  solicited  the  wine-mer- 
chant to  sit  fi>r  his  portrait,  not  in  the 
way  of  business,  but  as  a  study. 

"  Fhengh  I "  said  the  wine-meichfmt 
—this  was  his  expressi<m,  when  any 
thing  struck  him  as  out  of  the  way — 
*'  What  do  you  want  to  paint  uw  for  ?  " 
Keverthdess,  the  artist  persuaded 
him. 

When  the  picture  was  complete,  this 
merchant  asked  this  artist  what  it 
might  be  worth ;  and  the  artist  answer- 
ed, that  he  supposed  *' about  fifteen 
didlare.'' 

"Send  it  to  my  room,''  quoth  our 
trader. 
So  said,  80  done,  and  the  artist  i^ 


oeiyed  in  return  a  check  for  fifty  dollars. 
It  is  not  a  bad  picture,  now. 

This  was  not  exactly  Leo  X.,  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
thing  could  have  been  more  neatly 
done. 

I  diould  haye  mentioned  before,  that, 
despite  his  early  deyotion  to  business, 
the  wine-merchant  had  not  neglected 
worthier  pursuits.  Music  and  French 
had  claimed  his  attention,  and  he  had 
quite  a  yaluable  collection  of  scientific 
books,  on  Conchology  and  the  like; 
and  some  mineral  specimens. 

This  brings  me  to  another  peculiarity 
in  this  oddly-compounded  character. 
Strictly  a  matter-of-fact  man  as  &r  as 
the  worid  went  or  knew,  there  was  yet 
a  latent  fire  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  and 
he  had  an  admirable  faculty  of  impro- 
yising  fairy,  or,  rather,  Spenserian  ad- 
yentures  for  the  amusement  of  little 
folk.  I  recaU  to  mind  one  interminable 
series  deyoted  to  the  fortunes  of  *'  The 
Green  Knight,"  which  he  spun  out,  like 
a  magazine  noyel,  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  I  yerily  belieye  it  might 
haye  held  on  to  "  the  crack  of  doom," 
if  his  audience  had  remained  to  him 
and  he  to  his  audience.  Into  this  stu- 
pendous narratiye  he  worked  his  yari- 
ous  sdoitific  acquirements,  and  the 
knight  yoyaged  from  star  to  star,  and 
journeyed  firom  crystal  bed  to  coral 
caye  or  what  not,  in  a  most  reckless 
style. 

Nor  was  he  wanting  in  a  certain  dry 
waggery  of  his  own,  occasionally.  Jim- 
my and  Stewart  had  their  faults,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  would  sometimes  obserye 
upon  tiiem,  in  a  whimsical  way.  And, 
after  he  grew  to  be  an  old  man,  he 
would  now  and  then  be  playful  on  his 
own  bachelorhood.  "  There  were  three 
of  us  in  New  York,"  would  he  say: 
**  There  was  *  the  handsome  Mr.  P.'  "* 
(some  liying  yet  remember  "  the  hand- 
some ac^utant") — "there  was  *the  in- 
tellectual Mr.  P. ; '  and,  as  for  me,  I  was 
only  <  the  agreeable  Mr.  P.' " 

Bom  in  the  country,  though  eariy 
sent  to  earn  his  daily  bread  in  a  store 
in  New  York,  and  dosely  confined 
there  for  many  yean,  he  had,  happily, 
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still  retained  the  rural  feeling.  This  be 
had  kept  fresh,  after  the  establishment 
of  a  steamboat  line,  by  a  weekly  visit 
to  Tarrytown,  daring  the  summer 
months.  Here  there  were  two  old-fash- 
ioned houses  close  down  upon  the 
beach,  one  of  which  had  been  built 
before  the  Revolutionary  war  by  his 
father,  and  the  other  subsequently  for 
his  brother. 

The  wine-merchant  always  came  by 
boat.  He  lived  till  the  railroad  was 
completed,  but  he  always  despised  it. 
And  a  most  uneasy  mortal  he  was  after 
he  had  got  there.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  up  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 
He  had  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  his 
brother's  widow,  but  was  generally  in 
the  older  house,  with  his  break&st 
done,  an  hour  or  so  before  any  one  of 
the  family  was  down  stairs. 

The  first  thing  was,  as  he  flourished 
an  old  bamboo  cane  he  had,  **  Como, 
boys,  now  for  a  walk."  Very  pleasant 
walks  they  were.  For  thereabout  was 
real  country  then,  and  every  body  knew 
us ;  and  we  stopped  now  and  then  to 
have  a  crack  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
Sometimes,  in  the  autumn,  we  would 
stroll  as  far  inland  as  the  farm  once 
belonging  to  "  Mine  Uncle  John,"  and 
still  in  the  family,  to  try  the  apples 
there.  The  wicked  wags  of  the  neigh- 
borhood used  to  bruit  abroad  that  they 
were  so  sour  that  when  the  hogs  were 
turned  into  the  orchard  to  devour  the 
windfalls,  they  would  squeal  all  the 
time  they  were  eating.  It  was  an  in- 
famous libeL 

These  morning  promenades  did  very 
welL  But  immediEU;ely  after  church  on 
Sunday  came  his  dinner ;  and,  about  an 
hour  after,  ours.  Scarcely  was  this 
swallowed  when  our  unde  aiid  his  stick 
would  appear  in  the  dining-room  door- 
way.   "  Come,  boys ;  now  for  a  wi^" 

This  would  be  about  three  or  half- 
past  three  o'clock.  Out  we  would  go, 
broil  through  all  the  summer  affcemoon, 
and  get  home  just  toward  the  time  it 
began  to  be  pleasant  Often  the  expe- 
dition vw»  to  "  The  Cottage,"  afterward 
more  generally  known  to  the  public  as 
"  Sunnyside,"  about  two  miles  south  of 


Tarrytown.  There  were  two  ways  of 
walking  there,  one  along  the  river, 
crossing  lots  and  climbing  fences ;  the 
other  roundabout  by  the  post-road  and 
lane  leading  therefrom  to  Mr.  Irving^s 
residence,  but  unobstructed.  If  you 
went  by  the  river,  the  width  of  the 
Tappaan  Zee  just  here  at  about  this 
hour  of  an  August  day  gave  all  the 
effect  of  the  celebrated  arrangement  of 
mirrors  by  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  If  you  got  into  the  focus  yon 
were  instantly  crisped  to  a  cinder.  This 
happened,  several  times,  to  the  present 
writer.  If  you  went  the  other  way, 
there  was  a  tall  picket-fence  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  of  the  route  (now  fortunate- 
ly with  the  things  that  were),  which, 
with  the  sun  shining  through  it,  pro- 
duced on  the  brain  the  bewilderment 
of  one  of  Wilkie  CJoUins'  plots. 

Well,  in  due  time  we  would  reach  onr 
destination.  It  is  not  my  design  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  that  house.  I  pro- 
pose to  be  the  one  man  that,  having 
seen  the  proprietor  more  than  once,  de- 
clines to  publish  his  reminiscences.  Be 
has  been  sufficiently  anaed  and  anec- 
doted  already;  and  we  may  well 
imagine  the  burly  yet  pleasant  shade  of 
Gteoflfrey  Crayon,  Gent.^  leaning  back  a 
moment  fVom  yonder  scene  of  clouds  to 
banter  the  well-intentioned  tribe,  in 
Homeric  phrase,  vnth  some  "inextin- 
guishable "  jest.  Only  let  this  be  said, 
for  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
as  strongly  stated  as  it  might  have  been : 
Every  body  knows  that  on  set  occasions 
he  was  as  mum  as  a  blackfish;  and 
though  in  ihe  ordinary  gatherings  of 
society  he  was  kindly  and  courteous, 
yet  only  by  his  own  fireside  and  among 
people  with  whom  he  felt  entirely  at 
ease  did  that  Ixmhomie  which  commend- 
ed his  writings  during  his  lifb  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that 
humor  which  was  innate  with  him,  and 
which  must  be  his  passport  to  future 
ages,  come  out  in  all  their  peculiar  fircsh- 


But  the  inexorable  wine-merchant 
kept  an  eye  on  the  sun ;  and,  when  it 
had  fallen  so  low  as  just  to  leave  us 
time  to  get  home  before  it  slipped  out 
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of  sight,  the  smnmona  would  be 
heard :  '*  Come,  boys,  time  for  us  to  be 
oBl"    And  off  we  went 

This  supeniataTal  ponctaility,  or 
ntber  prepunctuality,  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  man.  The  house  was  south 
of  the  landing,  and  always  of  a  Mon- 
day morning  he  was  oft  the  dock  a  good 
half-hour  before  the  expected  arriyal  of 
tiie  boat  for  town.  Once,  only  once, 
was  he  left  I  witnessed  the  fact  We 
in  the  next  house  were  all  at  breakfast, 
and  he  had  come  in  from  his  own  quar- 
ters to  say  good-by.  Suddenly,  with 
hands  upraised,  in  rushed  Mammy  £. 
She  was  a  character,  too;  but,  if  I 
pause  on  all  that  was  odd  in  that  house- 
hold, I  shall  never  get  on.  In  rushed 
Mammy  £.  In  my  heart  I  believe  she 
was  ddighted. 

*' Mister  Nathaniel  I  The  boat's  just 
going  by  I"  We  all  hurried  to  the 
hack  door  (on  the  river  side  of  the 
hoose),  and  there,  sure  enough,  we  saw 
her  steaming  gayly  along,  a  mile  below 
tiie  dock.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  look 
of  dismay.  He  satisfied  himself,  by 
ocolar  demonstration,  that  the  state- 
ment was  true,  and  then— It  was  Blucher 
too  Boon  at  Waterloo— it  was  Napoleon 
asBored  of  his  anivaL  A  half-hour's 
earlier  start  of  the  boat  without  due 
notice,  a  heavy  north-wester,  and  a 
strong  ebb  tide  had  brought  about  this 
catastrophe.  And  it  was  one.  I  do  not 
fioppose  that  his  presence  in  town  that 
morning  was  of  any  particular  conse- 
qnrace,but  his  character  seemed  reft 
away. 

For  many  years  he  k^t  up  this  os- 
cillation between  New  York  and  Tarry* 
town,  going  up  of  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  down  on  Monday  morning.  At 
length  he  det^mined  to  retire  from  the 
dty  altogether,  and,  gathering  his 
books,  his  fiddle,  his  scientific  q>eci- 
mens,  and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends 
including  a  fotmidaUe  compound 
blow-pipe),  removed  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage to  the  house  of  a  brother,  at  Hyde 
Park,  in  Dutchess  County. 

He  met  triumphantly  this  strongest 
test  of  character,  the  sudden  and  total 
diange  of  mode  of  life ;  and  used,  in 


yet  later  years,  often  pleasantly  to  say 
that  he  only  r^pretted  having  lost  so 
many  years  of  life  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed. 

But  it  was  curious  to  see  how  in 
smaller  matters  the  cobwebs  of  earlier 
days  still  clung  to  him.  In  a  boarding- 
house  experience  he  had  acquired  vari- 
ous habits,  or  diall  we  coin  a  pseudo- 
Latinism  and  say  habittda,  minute  habi- 
tudes and  ways,  sparingnesses  of  coal 
and  the  like.  In  particular,  his  little 
bundle  of  soiled  clothes  always  appear- 
ed at  his  chamber-door  bright  and  early 
of  a  Monday  morning,  tied  up  in  a  red 
silk  handkOTchief;  and  no  representa- 
tion of  the  uselessness  of  this  method 
of  proceeding  under  altered  circum- 
stances had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him. 

On  his  first  arrival,  he  burst  into  an 
explofidon  of  horticulture,  and,  not  be- 
ing in  very  good  health  at  the  time, 
came  uncommonly  near  cultivating  him- 
self into  a  better  world.  But  this 
phrenty  soon  passed  off,  and  he  then 
settled  into  more  moderate  and  judi- 
cious courses. 

The  brothers  were  fond  of  each  other 
in  their  undemonstrative  way.  They 
agreed  about  raUroads  and  finance ;  and 
there  was  but  one  real  subject  of  dis- 
cord between  them.  The  one,  the  own- 
er of  the  property  on  which  they  lived, 
was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Nature,  and 
appreciated  the  little  master-touches 
she  gives  to  every  object ;  the  rough  and 
deeply-scored  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
for  example,  and  the  light  vines  that 
steal  along  among  tiiose  interstices, 
fiinging  out  here  and  there  a  delicate 
tendril  or  a  fiashing  spray  to  the  sun- 
light, being  dear  to  his  very  heart  The 
ex-wine-merchant,  on  the  contrary,  was 
an  embodied  agricultural  newspaper  in 
his  notions,  and  for  scraf^ng  every  tree 
he  could  get  at  as  clean  as  a  water 
melon. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  autumn 
day,  when  he  had  sallied  forth  with  a 
contrivance  of  his  own,  filled  with  the 
ftiry  of  an  inventor,  and,  before  any 
body  suspected  him,  had  done  a  good 
half-day's  work   in   stripping  from  a 
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number  of  the  finest  trees  on  the  place, 
not  only  every  semblance  of  a  yine,  but 
all  the  loose  bark  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  upward  with  his  implement.  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  his 
brother  exhibited  more  self-command 
on  this  occasion  than  many  exemplary 
Christians  do  in  a  lifetime.  Though 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  temper,  he  said 
nothing  till  next  morning,  and  then 
merely  indulged  in  a  grave,  but  gentle 
remonstrance.  I  believe  the  old  gentle- 
man's conscience  had  smitten  him  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  thia,  and  perhaps  a 
little  shame  at  his  haste,  and,  not  im- 
probably, a  notable  pain  in  the  back 
which  he  gained  by  the  too  enthumastic 
use  of  his  instrument  on  the  occasion, 
or  one  and  all  combined,  made  this  his 
last  exploit  in  that  direction,  at  home. 
Tet  I  knew  a  nephew  of  his  that  loved 
him  well,  but  the  beautiful  also ;  and  al- 
ways trembled  at  his  appearance. 

And  by-and-by  he  could  no  longer 
work  much  out  of  doors.  Then  he  be- 
took himself  to  his  old  fiddle,  and  saw- 
ed away  as  vigorously  as  he  might  at 
his  old  Scotch  tunes.  And  he  became, 
if  possible,  a  more  assiduous  reader  than 
ever,  of  what  had  long  been  fitvorite 
reading  of  his — the  English  Reviews 
and  Blackwood.  Here  was  another 
hitch  (though  slight)  between  him  and 
his  brother,  who  detested  them  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  wine-merchant  would 
now  and  then  recommend  an  article  to 
the  An^ophobist,  who  would  take  it 
with  a  "  pshaw ! "  read  it  out  of  polite- 
ness, and  sometimes  acknowledge  merit 
in  it — perhaps  even  judgment  and  truth. 
The  wine-merchant  also,  in  these  years 
of  his  life,  attacked  one  or  two  tremen- 
dous metaphysical  works;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  tiiey  were  too 
much  for  him. 

And,  by-and-by  f^ain,  the  fiddle  was 
^ent ;  for  he  was  wearing  out,  and  all 
the  strength  he  had  was  needed  to  keep 
up  the  simple  processes  of  life.    But  he 


never  complained,  or  gave  way.  Weak- 
er and  weaker.  Still,  sustained  by  a 
strong  will,  be  would  not  yield  the  day, 
or  accept  of  any  help.  Self-reliant  and 
economical  of  others'  labor  to  the  last, 
he  dreaeed  himself^  and  sat  up  in  his 
easy-chair,  but  twelve  hours  before  he 
cut  adrift  from  earth.  He  even  was 
thoughtftil,  ere  he  departed,  to  save  sur- 
vivors trouble  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
vacated  shell.    Then  he  went 

A  kindlier  heart  or  a  purer  spirit  has 
not  made  happy  my  experience. 

<<  Mine  Uncle  John  "  (of  Sahnagundi) 
said  of  him  when  a  lad :  <'  Jimmy  was 
a  pretty  boy ;  but  as  for  Natty ^  he  was 
a  maraele  of  a  feUow."  And,  when  the 
testimony  of  earth  could  have  flattered 
him  no  more,  it  was  written  of  him,  as 
follows,  by  one  who  had  known  him  for 
eighty  years,  who  never  praised  when 
he  was  conscious  that  praise  was  not 
due,  and  whom  no  relationship  or  par- 
tiality could  have  persuaded  to  affirm 
what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  the  truth 
— that  same  "  pretty  boy,"  Jimmy : 

"The  world  will  never  know  hia 
worth,  but  those  to  whom  he  was  all 
his  lifb  a  beiwfactor  will  cherish  his 
memory  while  they  live,  as  one  of  the 
most  upright,  just,  and  generous  men 
that  ever  lived,  fie  spent  his  better 
days  in  saving  pennies  that  he  might 
give  away  tens  of  thousands.  To  the 
world  he  appeared  anxious  to  make  and 
save  money;  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, only,  he  was  known  as  the  most 
generous  of  men,  as  one  who  saved  only 
to  give  away.  He  might  have  died  a 
millionaire,  but  preferred  leaving  be- 
hind him  hearts  that  will  cherish  his 
memory  with  affectionate  gratitude  as 
long  as  they  beat" 

Let  us  all  go  down  upon  our  knees, 
and  pray  that  we,  in  our  time,  may 
deserve  to  have  the  like  record  made  of 
us,  when  we  too  have  passed  into  the 
shadowed  valley  which,  in  due  time, 
engulft  us,  every  one. 
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NorruiOHAK,  Mfty  38th. 

We  left  Peterboro'  yesterday,  but  I 
must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  J —  was 
made  perfectly  happy  there  by  seeing 
some  knights  in  armor,  who  had  come 
from  Astley's  in  London.  They  were 
careering  through  the  market-place,  and 
they  brought  back  to  him  the  days  of 
chiyalry  aad  romance,  and  turned  com- 
mon li^  into  poetry  at  once.    *    * 

We  hissed  away  at  about  half-past 
two,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
when  we  passed  a  house  coyered  with 
double  roses,  in  full  bloom — May  roses 
—of  a  loyely  crimson,  and  giving  an 
air  of  supreme  elegance  to  the  whole 
placei  They  were  the  first  I  had  seen 
this  season,  and  were  the  more  precious 
for  that,  aad  I  rendered  due  homage  to 
the  Queen  of  flowers. 

We  were  happy  as  usual  in  haying 
the  carriage  to  ourselyes,  and  it  has 
been  almost  invariably  the  case  in  all 
oar  travels.  Once  a  gentleman  came 
into  our  private  boudoir,  and  after  sit- 
ting a  few  minutes,  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  intruding  into  domestic  sanc- 
tities, and  left  us  again,  for  which  I  was 
much  obliged  to  him.  This  arrange- 
ment is  very  pleasant,  and  somewhat 
like  posting.  The  great  plate-glass 
windows  are  as  good  as  the  air  to  look 
throng  and  one  can  have  the  prospect 
without  dust  We  passed  the  town  of 
Tallington,  and  the  country  began  to 
be  less  fiat,  and  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  hawthorn  trees  hereabout  were 
enormous — as  large  as  the  largest  horse- 
chestnuts  ! — and  so  loaded  with  bloom, 
that  each  one  seemed  to  have  had  a 
separate  snow  storm  upon  it.  There 
was  a  station  at  Bytham  also ;  and  near 
Uus  the  grounds  of  Lord  Willoughby 
dlfiresby  stretched  down  to  the  track, 
and  were  exceedingly  stately,  and  most 
daintdly  cared  for.  Picturesque  old  vil- 
lages abounded  as  we  went  on— clusters 
vol-  IV. — 66 


of  ancient  cottages,  gathered  lovingly 
about  a  pretty  church,  which  was  often 
a  gem  of  beauty.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  are  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
cottages  often  looked  to  have  grown 
round  them,  mossy  and  lichened,  and 
not  to  have  been  built  by  man  at  alL 
At  last  we  came  to  Grantham,  and  as 
we  were  to  remain  an  hour,  we  left  the 
carriage,  and  walked  into  the  town,  be- 
cause S&i  Isaac  Kewton  went  to  the 
grammar-school  there.  There  was  an 
old  market  cross,  with  several  well-worn 
steps  leading  to  it,  which  J —  ran  up, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Isaac,  for  no  doubt  he 
had  stood  and  played  on  them  many  a 
time..  We  wandered  on  to  a  church, 
which  seemed  beautiful  afar  ofi^  and 
proved  very  much  so  near  by.  It  had 
a  lofty  spire,  278  feet  high,  .and  painted 
windows,  of  which  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  right  side ;  but  we  had  not 
time  to  get  admittance.  It  contains  a 
curious  font  also.  Grantham  had  a 
monastery  once,  and  there  are  ruins  of 
it,  which  I  wish  we  could  have  searched 
out.  The  Angel  Inn  was  a  strange  old 
place,  approached  by  an  arched  en- 
trance, and  we  should  have  enjoyed 
staying  at  it  all  night.  The  inns  have 
singular  names,  and  were  all  blue— the 
Blue  Bam,  the  Blue  Lion,  the  Blue 
Horse,  the  Blue  Man,  the  Blue  Cow,  the 
Blue  Bear — and  so  on,  through  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  I  marvel  it  is  not 
the  Blue  Angel  as  well. 

Our  way  was  over  a  sumptuous  coun- 
try now,  and  for  a  great  many  miles  we 
saw  a£ir,  on  a  high  hill,  Belvoir  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
a  magnificent  structure,  and  it  must  be 
of  vast  size,  it  looked  so  extensive  at  a 
distance.  Towers  and  turrets  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  supply  a  small  town. 
I  wish  his  Grace  could  have  received  us ; 
for  he  possesses  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able galleries  of  pictures  in  England. 
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On  we  hastened  through  Sedgebrook 
and  Battisford,  where  was  an  ezqidaite 
little  church, — ^then  to  Elton  and  Ast- 
lockton,  where  a  gentleman  intruded 
upon  our  family  circle.  He  was  a  pecu- 
liar-looking man  indeed,  and  as  he  sat 
directly  opposite  to  me  for  many  miles, 
I  could  not  but  see  him  well,  so  that 
his  £Gice  was  stereotyped  upon  my 
retina;  his  eyebrows  were  lifted  into 
a  high  Norman  arch,  crumpling  his 
forehead  into  ribs,  like  the  sea-sand 
after  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  His  collar 
was  like  a  carving  of  marble,  so  stiff 
and  polished,  and  his  toilet  was  alto- 
gether elaborate  and  without  fault ;  but 
frozen,  like  the  wonder  in  his  face. 
What  could  be  his  history  ?  I  was  in- 
clined to  exclaim  to  this  persistent,  un- 
mitigated look :  "  Really,  my  dear  sir, 
it  is  not,  I  assure  you,  so  wry  surprising. 
Pray  compose  your  mind  and  smooth 
your  brow,  and  regard  the  matter  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  becoming  in- 
differience." 

Meanwhile  we  steamed  into  Bingham, 
which  possessed  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
churches,  and  herds  of  perfectly  white 
cows.  And  now  we  had  left  Leicester- 
shire and  entered  Nottinghamshire,  and 
so  into  Nottingham.  We  asked  the 
guard  which  was  the  best  hotel,  and  he 
strongly  recommended  the  Maypole  as 
"a  hotel  every  one  admired,"  so  the 
driver  was  ordered  to  take  us  there.  It 
was  close  by  the  market-place,  through 
an  alley,  and  did  not  look  inviting  at 
alL  I  feared  it  was  a  pot-house,  and 
fortunately  they  had  not  room,  so  we 
drove  to  the  George  the  Fourth,  which 
the  coachman  said  was  the  first  in 
town.  It  has  no  show  outside,  but  like 
the  ^^  Clarendon  "  in  London,  it  proves 
within  the  nicest  one  we  have  chanced 
upon.  Our  waiter  is  unexceptionable. 
He  would  on  no  account  smile  unsea- 
sonably, but  it  is  very  evident  that  he 
can  smile  in  a  decorous  manner,  at  the 
right  time.  Every  thing  is  quiet  and 
elegant,  and  the  table  perfect  in  style 
and  quality. 

This  morning  we  took  a  calniolet, 
and  drove  to  Newstead  Abbey.  It  was 
a  fair  day,  with  dim  sunshine  and  no 


wind.  I  had  never  associated  Lord 
Byron  with  Nottingham,  and  yet  I 
could  think  of  no  one  else  after  I  ar- 
rived here.  No  doubt  he  came  here 
often,  as  it  is  the  nearest  town  to  the 
Abbey  of  any  size.  As  we  drove  on 
towards  Newstead,  we  had  a  view  of 
Nottingham  Castle,  and  nothing  else  of 
interest,  till  we  got  within  the  precincts 
of  Sherwood  Forest.  This  was  poetical 
ground.  Richard,  the  lion-hearted, 
jolly  Friar  Tuck,  the  king  of  outlaws, 
and  all  the  merry  men  were  then  in  my 
mind^s  eye,  though  there  are  now  no 
thickets  or  century-treee,  but  new 
growths  of  pine  and  beech.  Newstead 
Abbey  was  once  all  surrounded  witii 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  when  we  came 
within  its  boundaries,  there  were  fine 
old  trees  left  standing  amcmg  the 
younger  growth.  Generally,  the  New- 
stead forests  were  exceedingly  gloomy 
in  aspect.  There  was  a  great  tmde  <^ 
Lord  Byron,  called  "  the  wicked  Lwd," 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  ruthless  spirit  dark- 
ened the  woods,  and  as  there  was  no 
subsequent  light  nor  joy  in  the  fortunes 
or  character  of  the  faiinily,  the  heavy, 
motionless  evergreens  looked  like  stem 
ftowns  of  doom,  and  fixed  clouds  of 
melancholy  fate. 

We  drove  ten  miles,  and  then  drew 
up  at  a  small,  nice-looking  little  inn, 
cidled  "  The  Hut,"  and  our  coachman 
averred  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
us  any  fiirther  into  the  private  park.  I 
supposed  we  should  have  but  a  short 
walk  to  the  Abbey,  and  so  was  nothing 
loth  to  leave  the  carriage.  We  unlatch* 
ed  the  hospitable  gate  (Colonel  Wild- 
man  being  a  very  kind  and  open-hand- 
ed gentlemau),  and  wandered  along  the 
broad  avenue,  winding  over  undulating 
ground,  at  first  through  woodland  scen- 
ery, fioored  with  violets,  which  J —  be- 
gan diligently  to  gather  for  memorials 
— and  then  to  open  hunting-grounds, 
covered  with  ferns,— covarfcs  fi>r  small 
game — then  again  to  woodlands.  We 
went  on  and  on,  I  looking,  at  first,  to 
see  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  on  some 
eminence,  forgetting  that  religions 
houses  were  always  hidden  in  vales, — 
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indeed  forgetting  that  Newstead  Abbey 
ever  was  a  religions  house,  till  remind- 
ed. Presently  a  light  gig  came  up  be- 
hind us,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  and 
little  boy.  We  were  astonished  at  this, 
because  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  that 
no  yehicle  was  allowed  to  approach  in 
that  way.  They  passed  us ;  but  stopped 
at  an  inner  gate,  which  we  now  saw 
ahead,  and  the  lady  alighted,  and  the 
gentleman  and  boy  returned.  The  lady 
climbed  up  a  steep  path  on  the  left, 
eridently  to  obtain  a  Tiew  of  the  place, 
and  we  entered  the  gate,  trusting  now 
tiiat  we  were  near,  for  I  was  foot-weary. 
Soon  -we  saw  a  gleam  of  water,  and  a 
small  flag  flying  from  a  tower.  This  is 
a  sign  always  in  England,  that  the  fam- 
ily is  at  home.  When  we  arrired  at  the 
lawn  before  the  front,  I  was  surprised 
that  the  Abbey  was  not  much  larger.  I 
had  imagined  a  very  extensive  range  of 
buildings,  and  a  broad,  glittering  lake 
before  tbem.  But  a  wide  lawn  inter- 
yenes  between  the  house  and  a  small 
lake,  near  which  are  the  stables,  a  row 
of  low,  stone,  castellated  edifices.  On 
the  lawn  we  met  an  old  man,  who  said 
we  had  only  to  ring  at  the  porch-bell, 
and  some  one  would  admit  us.  A  small 
footman  welcomed  us  with  a  smile  and 
cordial  "  Oh  yes,"  when  we  requested 
entrance,  so  that  it  was  plain  what  the 
master's  spirit  was  about  receiying 
goests.  We  entered  a  low  gallery,  with 
a  groined  stone  roof,  rising  from  thick 
pillars,  like  the  columns  and  arches  of  a 
aypt.  There  was  a  boat  of  light  ma- 
terial and  cx>n6truction  on  the  pavement, 
and  I  meant  to  ask  what*its  history  was,, 
but  entirely  forgot  it  Heavy  oak-carved 
diairs  stood  against  one  side,  and  every 
thing  was  scrupulously  exact  and  order- 
ed. After  the  boy  left  us,  it  was  some 
time  before  we  saw  any  one,  but  at  last 
a  highly  respectable  dame  appeared, 
and  after  requesting  us  to  write  our 
nam^  in  tibe  visitors'  book,  she  preced- 
ed UB  up-«tairB.  And  the  very  first  room 
she  ushered  us  into  was  Lord  Byron's 
bedchamber,  precisely  as  he  left  it,  ex- 
cepting that  a  table  and  a  huge  ewer 
on  a  stand  have  been  added  to  the  fur- 
niture.   I  do  not  know  what  some  of 


our  fashionable  young  men  of  fortune 
in  America  would  say  to  the  plain  and 
simple  arrangement  and  upholstery  of 
the  "  noble  lord's "  private  apartment. 
An  oriel  window,  the  only  one,  command- 
ed the  lawn,  water  and  woods  beyond. 
Two  large  arm-chairs,  covered  with  em- 
broidered silk,  stood  on  each  side,  and 
I  sat  down  in  one,  and  I  endeavored  to 
believe  that  I  was  really  there,  sitting 
exactly  where  the  poet  sat,  my  eyes 
resting  on  the  same  landscape  which  his 
had  so  often  dwelt  upon.  Over  the 
mantlepiece  was  a  looking-glass,  into 
which  I  gazed,  for  it  was  the  very  same 
at  which  he  dressed  his  hyacinthine 
locks,  and  met  his  own  melancholy,  de- 
fying eyes.  Prints  of  the  collies  of 
Cambridge  hung  on  the  walls.  There 
was  not  a  luxury  nor  an  adornment  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  room,  and 
no  attempt  at  any  unusual  comfort  or 
ease ;  but  it  is  just  a  chamber  with  bed, 
toilette,  chairs,  tables,  w.ash-stand,  in 
ordinary  style,  not  even  large.  Next  to 
it  is  a  smaller  room,  where  his  Lord- 
ship's page  slept,  and  once  there  was  no 
access  to  it,  excepting  from  his  own ; 
but  now  Colonel  Wildman  has  cut  a 
door  into  it  firom  the  corridor.  This 
page's  apartment  is  the  famous  haunted 
one,  where  the  ghost  of  a  monk  was 
often  seen.  It  has  a  deep  window,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  causing  an  em- 
brasure of  several  feet ;  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 
It  is  left,  like  Lord  Byron's,  just  as  it 
was  in  lus  time.  In  the  corridor,  lead- 
ing to  these  two  chambers,  hung  two 
pictures,  one  of  Murray,  the  faithful, 
attached  servant  of  his  Lordship,  and 
the  other  of  his  fencing-master.  The 
face  of  old  Murray  is  very  interesting ; 
he  looks  good  and  loving,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  painting.  We  lingered  about 
this  part  a  long  time.  An  uneasy  feel- 
ing of  sadness  wadk^c^used  by  the  sense 
of  his  former  presence ;  for  there  was 
no  peace  nor  true  happiness  in  him  at 
any  time,  and  so  the  mysterious  Od  left 
by  his  footsteps,  his  touch,  his  glance, 
his  life,  must  impart  a  sense  of  unrest 
and  gloom.  It  was  pleasant  tb  see  the 
kind  face  of  the  old  servant,  who  loved 
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him  BO  devotedly,  that  it  proved  a  pow- 
er in  Byron  of  deeply  attaching  oUiers 
to  him,  when  in  a  simple  relation  to 
tbem.  I  doubt  not  he  had  a  warm  and 
fiery  heart,  wretchedly  embittered  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life, 
which  only  cultivated  the  evil  in  him, 
and  by  no  chance  unfolded  and  in- 
creased the  good,  and  he  died  in  early 
manhood,  attempting  to  do  a  generous 
deed. 

Leaving  this  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Abbey,  the  housekeeper  led  us  into 
all  the  state  chambers  of  the  former 
Abbots,  now  most  sumptuously  restored, 
and  made  delightfully  comfortable  and 
habitable  by  Colonel  Wildman.  One 
is  Charles  the  Second's  chamber,  anoth- 
er Henry  the  Seventh's,  another  Richard 
the  Second's,  either  because  these  sever- 
al kings  had  occupied  them  aforetime, 
or  because  their  portraits  are  in  them. 
There  are  fine  portraits  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  and  Holbein  of  these  kings  and 
their  queens,  and  of  other  remarkable 
persons  of  the  age  of  those  painters.  I 
was  particularly  arrested  by  a  portrait 
of  Charles  Second,  which  was  hung  in 
his  chamber.  It  was  not  the  dark,  ani- 
mated, forceful  face  I  have  always  seen 
and  become  acquainted  with;  but  it 
was  pale,  haggard,  thin,  joyless  and 
worn,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  all  his 
human  life,  and  saw  no  happy  future 
before  him  of  rest  and  blessedness.  It 
also  had  singularly  a  more  kiogly  look 
tl^an  any  other,  and  resembled,  more 
than  any  other,  the  right  royal  head 
and  air  of  his  imfortunate  father.  A 
portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Hol- 
bein, was  unspeakably  ugly  and  jolly, 
with  eyes  as  small  as  a  pig's,  and  wi^ 
no  better  expression.  He  was  unwise 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  when  he  had  be- 
come so  much  swallowed  up  in  his 
body,  that  he  could  scarcely  see  out  of 
it.  I  almost  think  that  Herr  Hans  Hol- 
bein revenged  himself  at  this  sitting, 
for  having  been  obliged  to  paint  the 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  so  many  times, 
and  hoped  to  cure  his  Majesty  of  the 
desire  to  be  repeated  again.  Artists 
have,  to  be  sure,  a  terrible  power  in 
their  hands.    Richard  the  Second  look- 


ed like  a  fool  in  the  picture,  but  it  was 
not  a  master  who  executed  that.  In  all 
these  rooms  were  superbly  carved  cabi- 
nets, chairs  and  tables ;  and  in  one  was 
a  cabinet,  toilette  and  looking-glass 
which  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
very  rich,  with  plate-glass  mirrors  all 
over  them,  moimted  with  gold.  They 
were  magnificent.  Every  fire-place,  or 
rather  all  the  wood-work  over  them, 
was  cut  into  the  most  extraordinary 
heads,  in  high  relief,  and  some  half  fig- 
ures seemed  starting  horizontally  out 
of  the  wall,  and  both  figures  and  heads 
were  brilliantly  colored  and  gilded. 
They  were  portraits  generally,  and  were 
there  in  monkish  days.  The  eflFect  was 
gorgeous,  but,  upon  examination,  the 
work  was  not  superior.  Gobelin  tapes- 
try of  the  finest  kind,  beautiful  and 
finished  as  paintings,  covered  the  walls. 
One  tapestry  face,  in  a  little  boudoir, 
belonging  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  cham- 
ber, was  one  of  the  loveliest  I  ever 
beheld  any  where.  I  have  never  before 
seen  such  Gobelin  tapestry  as  that.  One 
of  the  beds  was  hung  with  it,  but 
wrought  with  silk,  not  wool.  In  every 
room  was  a  centre-table,  furnished  with 
every  convenience  for  sitting  down  to 
write,  so  tempting,  that  one  could  hard- 
ly resist  doing  so. 

While  we  were  standing  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's,  the  housekeeper  said  that 
when  Lady  Lovelace,  Lord  Byron's 
daughter,  came  to  Newstead,  two  years 
before  her  death,  she  slept  in  that  room. 
She  said  Lady  Lovelace  asked  of  Colo- 
nel Wildman  a  great  many  questions 
about  her  father,  and  I  wished  to  hear 
every  thing  she  could  tell  me ;  but  she 
had  not  much  to  say.  The  lady  staid 
three  days. 
^*  Ada  I  sole  daughter  of  my  honee  and  heart ! '' 

There  were  a  great  many  corridors  of 
polished  oak,  dangerous  to  walk  over. 
These  had  richly  carved  chairs  and 
couches  and  cabinets,  and  one  was 
adorned  with  two  chairs  and  a  sofa 
that  had  belonged  to  Charles  Second.. 
They  were  of  ebony,  sculptured  into 
flowers. 

I  think  we  next  went  into  the  library, 
a  long,  rather  narrow,  and  charming 
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apartment,,  with  study  tables  dispersed 
through  its  whole  length,  delightful 
lounges,  and  deep  chairs  to  nestle  into, 
with  precious  books ;  and  above  all  the 
book-cases  hung  fine  pictures  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  One  was  of  Nelly  Gwynn 
(a  famous  person  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I  IL).  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
this  portrait,  with  small,  graceful  head, 
and  perfect  features,  a  mouth  pouting 
with  lovely  curves  and  coral  red,  and 
cheeks  like  roses,  and  every  line  of  face 
and  form  delicate.  There  were  also 
I  marble  busts  upon  the  book-cases,  one 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  some  of  other  poets 
and  of  philosophers.  From  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  state  chambers  and  library, 
the  landscape  was  a  picture  not  painted 
by  human  hand,  combining  wood,  lawn, 
gardens,  and  water,  in  every  variety  of 
beauty.  It  was  to  ^e  state  dining-room 
we  went  next,  formerly  the  dormitory 
of  the  Abbey.  Now,  it  is  a  superb  hall, 
panelled  with  rich  oak — ^military  weap- 
ons, corselets,  helmets,  stags'  heads  dis- 
posed around — ^a  vast  chandelier  in  the 
centre,  and  gauntleted  hands  and  arms 
tibmsting  themselves  out  on  every  aide, 
•  each  one  grasping  a  vase-shaped, 
ground-glass  socket  for  holding  a  large 
wax  candle.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
each  arched  window  was  painted  glass, 
commemorative  of  Colonel  Wildman's 
and  his  brother's  war  triumphs.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  stood  a  knight  in  com- 
plete armor.  Opposite  was  a  gallery  for 
a  music  band,  sculptured  in  oak,  with 
Gothic  panels  and  a  carved  balustrade, 
niaking  a  magnificent  effect.  Lord 
Byron  used  this  room  for  a  shooting  gal- 
lery. The  Colonel  must  have  a  fine 
perceptive  taste  and  a  vivid  sense  of 
fitness,  for  every  thing  he  has  done 
aeems  to  be  the  work  of  past  ages,  with 
a  new  polish  on  it.  From  this  large 
and  stately  banqueting  hall,  we  went 
into  Lord  Byron's  dining-room.  It  is 
exactly  as  he  left  it,  one  or  two  things 
added;  but  nothing  taken  away.  There 
stands  his  very  dining-table,  nether  low, 
but  of  tolerable  size,  where  he  sat  and 
passed  round  the  grim  drinking-cup, 
inade  of  a  skull,  and  mounted  with 
silver.     There  hangs  the  picture  of  his 


faithful  dog  Boatswain,  one  of  the  few 
Mends  who  never  disappointed  him. 
The  same  chairs  remain,  and  the  wine- 
coolers  and  the  sideboard ;  but  over  the 
sideboard,  where,  in  Lord  Byron's  life, 
there  was  a  door,  a  great  mirror  is  now 
inserted  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  brighten 
and  refiect  the  room.  The  ceiling  is 
heavy  and  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Abbey,  and  it  is  very  plain  and 
simple  in  its  furniture  and  arrangement, 
and  there  is  but  one  window.  It  must 
have  been  very  gloomy,  and  the  kind 
Colonel  felt  as  if  he  must  give  it  anoth- 
er bright  spot.  As  the  miiTor  is  oppo- 
site the  window,  it  repeats  it,  and  gives 
unexpected  light,  besides  making  the 
room  appear  twice  as  large. 

The  drawing-room  came  next,  and 
there  hangs  the  famous  and  authentic 
portrait  of  the  poet,  very  handsome, 
and  yet  not  so  handsome  as  my  fine 
mezzotint  makes  him  out  to  be.  That 
shows  a  faultless  head"  and  face ;  but 
this  true  likeness,  though  intellectual, 
noble,  proud  and  sensitive,  is  not  quite 
as  synmietrical  and  Olympian  as  my  old 
print.  The  eyes  are  not  so  large,  the 
mouth  not  so  ApoUo-like,  the  brow 
not  so  spacious  and  throne-like.  This 
has  the  clustering  hair  and  beautiful 
throat,  however. 

William  of  Orange  and  his  Queen 
Mary  also  are  there,  and  several  por- 
traits of  the  Wildman  family,  and  full 
lengths  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  of 
Gteorge  IIL,  and  of  a  stem  and  fierce 
lord,  with  a  child,  whose  pale,  thin, 
gentle,  sweet  face,  makes  wonderful 
contrast  with  that  of  his  father.  The 
father  holds  a  stick  over  the  head  of 
the  boy,  and  the  housekeeper  told  us 
that  with  that  stick  he  struck  his  child 
upon  the  head  so  violently,  in  a  passion, 
that  he  became  an  idiot  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  This  seemed  to  me  quite  a  fit 
picture  for  the  Byron  halls;  for  Lord 
Byron's  mother  was  so  passionate,  that 
she  would  strike  him  with  tongs,  or 
shovel,  or  whatever  she  could  find. 

All  kinds  of  rich  and  sumptuous  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  were  lavished 
about  this  vast  drawing-room.  Cabi- 
nets of  turquoise-shell  and  ebony,  and. 
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turquoise  and  silver;  but  nothing  in- 
teresting as  connected  with  Byron,  ex- 
cepting the  far-famed  skull  cup.  This 
skull  Mrs.  Shepherd  took  with  great 
care  out  of  a  cabinet,  and  I  held  it  in 
my  hand  a  little  while.  A  grim  and 
ghastly  goblet  indeed  it  is. 

Before  this,  we  had  been  into  the 
chapel,  a  very  small,  but  lofty  apart- 
ment, most  comfortably  arranged  for 
the  family;  Up  a  few  steps,  on  one 
side,  is  a  thickly  carpeted  <^is  or  gal- 
lery, where  Colonel  Wildman  sits  with 
his  relatives  and  Mends.  Even  a  fire- 
place is  there,  to  make  it  entirely  luxu- 
rious. Below  sit  the  servants  and  ten- 
ants. I  cannot  reconcile  myself  into 
this  division  of  human  beings  into  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  sim- 
ple, in  a  house  of  prayer  and  worship 
of  the  one  loving  Father,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  In  this  the  Catho- 
lics behave  more  like  humble  Christians 
than  the  Protestants. 

This  room  was  once  the  Abbot's  Holy 
Place ;  but  Lord  Byron  had  used  it  for 
a  dog-kennel,  until  Colonel  Wildman 
restored  it  to  its  original  purpose. 
There  is  now  a  dim,  religious  light  in  it, 
and  a  quiet,  which  makes  it  seem  like  a 
sacred  spot.  Divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  there  now. 

The  cloisters  are  all  x>erfectly  in  re- 
pair, and  surround  a  quadrangle,  which 
contains  a  fine  stone  fountain,  that  once 
stood  in  the  gardens.  Various  strange 
and  monstrous  beasts  are  sculptured  on 
it,  and  probably  they  once  spouted 
water.  It  is  a  very  ancient  w^rk,  a 
memorial  of  the  monks  of  past  time, 
who  were,  perhaps,  the  artists,  and  they 
amused  themselves  with  cutting  out  the 
most  fantastic  forms  and  heads.  It  was 
removed  into  this  small,  snug  quadran- 
gle to  keep  it  safe.  The  utmost  ruin 
prevailed  when  Colonel  Wildman  pur- 
chased the  demesne;  but  now  every 
mullion  is  restored,  every  broken  stone 
replaced.  One  of  his  nephews  is  his 
heir,  and  will  inherit  all  this.  The 
present  Lord  Byron  is  a  cousin  of  the 
poet,  and  belongs  to  her  Majesty's 
household;  but  though  he  and  other 
members  of  the  family  often  visit  New- 


stead,  they  no  longer  have  any  right  to 
it 

Now  we  were  again  in  the  crypt-like 
entrance  hall,  and  the  housekeeper  said 
that  if  we  wished  to  see  the  gardens, 
we  should  gain  admittance  by  ringing 
a  bell,  just  round  the  Tower.  *  *  We 
were  first  led  over  the  grounds  which 
Colonel  Wildman  has  brought  from  a 
wilderness  and  pasture  into  lovely 
lawns,  shrubberies  and  woodlands  of  all 
varieties  of  form. 

In  our  way  we  came  to  a  well,  which 
the  man  called  "the  Holy  Well,"  and 
at  that  moment  appeared  a  little  boy 
with  a  crystal  cup,  and  he  dipped  up 
for  us  the  pure  cold  water,  and  we 
drank  of  it  There  were  very  aged  yew- 
trees,  also,  and  I  asked  a  cutting  fxowL 
one  of  them  for  a  memorial  Tlie  gar- 
dener said  that  the  long,  straight  path 
near  the  pond,  was  one  of  the  monks' 
promenades.  Turning  to  the  right  from 
this  comparative  wilderness,  we  went 
along  an  avenue  of  trees  into  a  garden, 
called  "the  garden  of  the  wicked 
Lord."  In  the  centre  of  the  principfd 
walk  were  two  statues,  one  of  Pan,  and 
the  other  the  guide  called,  strang^y 
enough,  "  Pandora  after  her  fall."  Pan 
looks  very  jolly,  with  his  reed  pipe,  his 
hoofs  and  his  horn,  and  "  Pandora  after 
her  fall "  responds  with  a  broad  grin 
and  correspondent  hoofe.  These  works 
of  art  are  made  of  lead,  and  were 
brought  from  Italy  by  "the  wicked 
Lord,"  and  when  they  were  seen  by  the 
people,  they  excited  great  horror  and 
fear,  for  they  believed  them  to  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Satan,  embodiments  of  their 
Lord's  wickedness.  The  form  of  the 
Mien  Pandora  is  very  beautiful,  and 
her  hands  exceedingly  lady-like.  But 
we  were  taken  to  this  avenue  especially 
to  see  the  twin  tre^  upon  one  of  whicli 
Byron  cut  his  name,  when  he  was  lasfc 
at  Newstead — his  own  name  and  tha4 
of  his  sister  Augusta.  This  tree,  so 
precious  to  all  who  value  the  poet,  has 
withered  &om  the  root,  I  believe,  At; 
any  rate,  the  trunk  is  sawed  off  a  fe^v 
inches  above  the  inscription,  and  a  bit 
of  India-rubber  cloth  is  carefully  tie^ 
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orer  tiie  place.  The  twin  tree  flourishes 
finely,  so  that  the  doom  of  the  race  in* 
Yolyes  the  otEer,  with  the  illustrious 
name.  Colonel  Wildman  thought  once 
of  putting  the  portion  that  has  such  a 
melancholy  interest  into  a  glass  case,  so 
as  to  preserve  it  more  effectually ;  but 
the  old  gardener  told  him  he  had  better 
lei  it  stay  in  its  original  position ;  for 
it  would  be  more  valuable  to  all  who 
came  to  see  it,  to  stand  on  the  spot  his 
lordBhip  stood  upon  when  he  carved  it, 
and  that  it  would  certainly  last  as  it  is 
■ow  during  the  Colonel's  own  life.  80 
it  remains.  When  Bamum,  the  Ameri- 
can showman,  came,  he  sent  into  the 
house  to  request  Colonel  Wildman  to 
sdl  it  to  him  for  five  hundred  pounds  I 
Hie  gardener  took  the  message,  and  the 
Colonel  returned  word  that  he  would 
not  take  fire  thousand  for  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  man  who  proposed  such 
a  monstrous  thing  should  be  shot 

We  then  altered  another  garden,  in 
which  is  an  old  dematia  vine,  clinging 
lound  a  tree,  and  the  vine  is  as  large  in 
drcum^Brenoe  as  the  trunk  of  a  conmion 
tree,  and  seems  all  resolved  into  threads. 
But  it  is  alive,  and  the  gardener  said 
no  man  liying  could  tell  its  age. 

Looking  up  from  this  endlessly  old 
clematis,  I  saw  at  an  oriel  window  of 
the  Abbey,  looking  earnestly  out,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Shepherd 
by  hia  side.  It  was  Colonel  Wildman, 
trying  to  see  his  guest,  whose  name  he 
had  read  in  the  visitors*  book. 

In  an  open  lawn,  near  the  house, 
stands  the  storied  oak,  planted  by 
Byron.  It  is  trimmed  bare,  far  out  of 
leadi  of  human  hands,  and  when  I  ask- 
ed the  gardener  for  some  leaves,  he  ex- 
daimed,  "  Oh,  I  daren't"  He  was  for- 
hidden  to  touch  it  Wo  saw  also  the 
grave  of  his  Lordship's  dog,  Boatswain. 
There  is  a  monument  erected  over  it, 
eonsigting  of  a  broad  platform  or  pe- 
destal of  several  steps,  upon  which  is 
placed  an  urn  upon  a  column,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  colunm  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion. Byron  intended  that  his  sister, 
Augusta  Leigh,  old  Murray  and  himself 
should  be  buried  there  with  the  dog, 
when  he  erected  this  mausoleum,  but 


the  dog  remains  alone,  and  Lord  By 
ron's  tomb  is  in  Hucknall  church. 

The  last  thing  the  old  gardener  did 
was  to  lead  us  into  a  cellar-like  apart- 
ment, containing  a  large  stone  piscina, 
where  the  monks  used  to  wash  their 
hands.  It  was  a  part  of  the  church 
once,  and  from  it  we  went  into  the 
nave,  which  now  has  the  sky  for  its 
roof,  and  grass  for  its  pavement.  Choir, 
chancel,  all  is  gone  utterly,  except  the 
beautifhl  West  Front,  which  is  in  a  line 
with  the  front  of  the  Abbey,  and  has  a 
noble  arched  window  in  the  centre. 
Beneath  it  is  the  great  door,  and  two 
smaller  arched  openings  on  each  side, 
all  richly  hung  and  garlanded  with  ivy, 
springing  from  roots  as  large  round  as 
my  arm,  or  even  waist  I  asked  for  a 
bit  of  this  reverend  vine,  and  had  per- 
mission to  take  what  I  would.  The 
effect  of  the  ivy  is  lovely,  as  one  stands 
before  the  fagade,  on  the  lawn.  Fancy 
a  decoration  of  deep  lace  around  the 
edges  of  all  the  arches — a  deep  lace  of 
green,  for  the  wall  inside  is  wholly  cov- 
ered with  the  rich  foliage.  I  have  never 
seen  any  print  of  this  ruin  that  gave  the 
least  idea  of  its  beauty,  and  I  wished 
excessively  to  try  to  sketch  it,  but  had 
no  means.  I  did  not  wish  to  come 
away.  There  was  a  spell  about  the 
spot,  very  difficult  to  analyse;  for  I 
could  not  tell  whether  \t  were  more 
pleasant  or  sad ;  but  it  was  the  spell  of 
genius  and  beauty,  at  any  rate.  I  felt 
a  poignant  sorrow  when  I  thought  of 
Byron,  brought  so  near  as  he  was  by 
standing  on  his  very  homestead-ground 
— when  I  considered  his  ruined  life  and 
poisoned  genius — his  fiery  heart,  once 
innocent  and  true,  turned  to  wormwood 
with  hate  and  indignation,  and  the 
golden  promise  of  his  dawn  darkening 
into  a  lurid  storm  before  his  noon — and 
no  purple  sunset  when  his  mortal  life 
sank  into  the  night  of  death.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  hi»- 
toriee.  But  his  Father  in  heaven  alone 
could  know  all  his  temptations  and  all 
the  hindrances  to  the  development  of 
his  better  nature,  and  He  only  knew  all 
the  gracious  aspirations  and  motions  of 
his  spirit,  veiled  from  the  world,  which 
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80  sternly  repelled  and  scorned  him,  and 
too  savagely  dishonored  his  remains, 
even  when  they  were  brought  from 
Greece,  where  he  endeavored  to  do  a 
noble  deed.  I  hope  that  those  persons 
who  rejected  him  were  quite  sure  that 
they  were  holier  than  he,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  for  him  that  his  body  lies  in 
Hucknall  church,  instead  of  in  the  glo- 
rious old  Westminster  Abbey.  I  re- 
membered the  divine  words,  "  He  that 
is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast 
the  first  stone." 

The  gardener  told  us  that  our  coach- 
man might  have  driven  us  to  the  inner 
gate,  and  that  the  reason  he  did  not 
was  probably  because  he  wished  to 
have  a  joUy  time  at "  The  Hut."  So 
when  we  arrived  at  the  aforesaid  inner 
gate,  I  sat  down,  for  I  was  weary,  and 
obliged  the  man  to  meet  us  there, 
where  he  ought  to  have  driven  us. 

After  we  had  dined,  our  landlady 
came  suddenly  in  upon  me.  She  in- 
quired kindly  whether  we  had  had  a 
pleasant  day  at  Newstead,  and  I  civilly 
answered  "Yes,"  and  remained  with 
suspended  pen,  that  she  might  retire,  as 
time  is  precious.  She  talked  on,  how- 
ever, and  presently  asked  if  she  might 
sit  down.  I  was  much  annoyed,  but, 
of  course,!  said  "Yes"— -yet  I  found 


she  was  a  perfect  mine  of  intereetiog 
&ct&  about  the  Byrons.    By  degrees  she 

informed  me  that  she  was  Mrs.  , 

and  that  her  mother  was  very  highly 
regarded  by  all  the  aristocracy,  whom 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  entertainiog. 
She  was  especially  intimate  with  two 
of  Lord  Byron's  aunts,  who  lived  in 

Nottingham,  and  when  Mrs. was 

a  young  girl,  she  was  often  sent  to  them 
by  her  mother  with  messages.  And 
once  she  was  going  through  the  Market 
Place,  when  she  met  a  little  sweep,  upon 
whose  bare  black  toes  some  one  trod, 
just  as  she  was  near  him,  and  the  boy 
squealed  out  "Oh  Lord  I"  when  she 
heard  a  voice  behind  say,  "Is  it  I  you 
want  ?  "  Looking  round,  she  saw  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  thus  responded  to  the 
poor  boy  in  very  gentle,  musical  tones, 
with  great  kindness. 

Two  years  after  Lady  Lovelace's  viat 
to  Newstead,  she  died — and  her  body 
was  brought  to  this  house  and  lay  in 
state  in  the  great  drawing-room,  cover- 
ed with  a  violet  velvet  pall,  embroider- 
ed with  silver ;  and  twelve  wax  candles 
burned  round  it  during  the  watch.  She 
desired  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
Betther  at  Hucknall  chun^  so  there  lifls 
her  body  now. 


THE     BASSOS. 


AN  ITAIilAN  TAIiB  OF  THE  miTETBEllTH  CEKTT7BT. 


What  are  we  to  think  of  a  vocalist, 
consumed  with  jealousy  at  the  success 
of  a  rival,  and  yet  appealing  to  our 
tenderest  sympatMes  in  the  most  plain- 
tive and  delicate  notes  ?  Is  there  not 
something  dreadfully  hypocritical  in 
such  conduct  ?  Can  a  tenor  be  so  base  ? 
With  a  voice  whose  "  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out "  soars  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  the  scale,  can  he  sink  himsdf 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  envy  ?  Think 
of  such  a  man,  delivering  his  clearest 
notes  from  a  cloudy  conscience,  and 
only  lowering  himself  when  he  is  going 
higher.     Jealousy  towards  other  per- 


formers is  twisting  his  very  bowels 
with  discord,  in  the  midst  of  his  har- 
monies. Why  should  a  sweet  voice  ever 
go  with  a  sour  humor  ?  Have  we  not 
often  admired  the  beautiful  lines  to  a 
lady,  singing — 

<«  Oh,  it  waa  not  the  speU  of  her  dark  ringkto 
wreathlsg 
Around  her  white  nedk  so  snrpasnngly  &ir, 
Kor  the  mugio  that  seemed  from  her  soft  bosom 
breathing 
SeveaUng  how  kind  woi  the  heart  that  heat 
there  f'* 

Very  pretty,  upon  my  word  I  very 
pretty  I  but  is  it  true?     As  a  general 
thing,  do  ladies  utter  their  finest  chest- 
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notes  from  the  heart,  or  from  the  art  9 
Bo  thej  breathe  forth  their  dulcet 
itnins  simply  to  comfort  the  listeners, 
or  to  challenge  the  other  lady  dngera  9 
Are  those  flute-like  cadences  we  admire 
so  much  the  ofl&pxing  of  genuine  emo- 
tion, or  do  they  coum  from  an  organ  as 
wooden  as  the  wind  instrument  we 
compare  them  to  9 

Now  from  a  series  of  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  impulses  that  govern  great 
nngers,  made  with  our  pocket  opera- 
meter,  we  are  conyinced  that  vanity, 
mrj  and  jealousy  are  in  very  large  pro- 
portions in  the  breasts  of  these  kinds 
of  show-people.  And  that  this  is  a 
muTersal  law  is  easily  proved  by  analo- 
gy, for  we  trace  it  even  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  Does  not  the  canary 
bird  trill  its  loudest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ita  rival  9  Do  not  two  tom-cats 
on  a  midnight  ridge-pole  make  four 
times  as  much  noise  as  one  when  he  is 
ilone  9  Qo  into  the  silent  poultry-yard 
at  noon,  aiid  set  one  chanticleer  crow- 
ing, and  hark  to  the  chorus  that  fol- 
lows I  The  chorus  in  an  opera  is  con- 
stmeted  ux>on  the  same  principle — after 
a  solo,  the  other  opera-tors  must  set  up 
their  pipes  too,  or  perish.  Do  you 
know  how  many  katydids  can  make  a 
large  grove  brilliantly  vocal  9  Only 
half  a  dozen  I  You  can  easily  silence 
them  by  gently  touching  the  few  trees 
upon  which  they  are  perched.  Then 
comes  a  pause — a  dead  silence.  The 
K  T.  D.  is  a  timid  fellow,  a  trifle  queer 
perhaps,  shy ;  and  his  tribe  not  numer- 
008,  and  so  all  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac. 

By-and-by  one  quemlouB  half-note  is 
uttered  by  an  individual,  as  if  he  had 
dreamed  it  out  aloud.  It  is  followed 
hy  another  who  wakes  up,  and  proceeds 
to  chirp.  A  third  gauze-winged  chap 
spikes  in — dear,  shrill,  and  sharp, — 
another  and  another;  and  then  the 
sound  is  as  if  some  thousands  of  ci- 
cadffi  had  tumbled  out  of  heaven  and 
were  holding  revelry  in  the  tops  of  the 
tan  trees.  But  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen—or  less.  Such  is  the  fdrce  of 
rivalry  in  music.  It  even  invades  the* 
peaceful  pool,  where  the  bull  and  cow- 
frog,  in  altematestrophe  and  antistrophe. 


join.  How  musical  upon  the  ear  of 
ni^t  seems  the  North  river  tow-boat, 
coming  down,  with  its  freight  of  ado- 
lescent ruminants  1  The  bagpipe  rouses 
the  Highlander  to  fdry.  Hostile  armies 
rush  to  glory  or  a  grave,  to  the  music  of 
their  rival  brass  bands. 

Once  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  to  witness  a  contest 
for  superiority  in  vocal  acquirements, 
which  was  peculiar,  although  very  na- 
tural It  was  a  sultry  day  m  summer, 
just  in  the  hottest  part  of  noon ;  the  sun 
beat  down  upon  the  streets, — ^no  shade 
<m  either  side;  and  my  fate  was  to 
walk  amid  the  glare  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  West-street  side  of  the  city.  The 
river  piers  in  that  region  are  beyond 
tiie  b^  ships,  the  square-sailed  vessels, 
and  the  steamers.  They  are  generally 
occupied  with  the  up-river  trafBc,  with 
schooner  and  sloop-freights,  with  shin- 
gles, and  other  building  mataials,  hay, 
cement,  straw  in  bales,  and  the  like. 
Such  rivemsraft  usually  discharge  their 
cargoes  on  the  day  of  arrival,  and  are 
off  again  in  the  evening  to  the  seques- 
tered nooks  that  indent  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these 
piers  a  solitary  schooner  was  lying ;  a 
few  bales  of  hay  were  standing  on  end 
near  her,  as  if  waiting  for  a  truck  to  be 
carried  away.  T^ere  was  not  a  soul  on 
the  jner,  the  sun  was  shining  on  it  in 
foil  lustre, .  illuminating  every  broken 
brick,  chip,  or  wisp  of  straw  that  was 
strewed  about  the  pier.  Just  then  a 
voice  frx>m  behind  the  bales  uttered  a 
note  of  the  very  flrst  quality  of  basso- 
proftmdo.  It  was  so  mehmcholy,  so 
plaintive,  and  so  deep,  that  I  walked 
out  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  Not  a  soul 
on  the  schooner  either.  All  hands  had 
g^ne  ashore.  But  on  the  burning  deck 
there  lay  a  frill-eized  calf,  with  his  four 
legs  tied  together;  so  lean,  that  his 
bones  seemed  to  be  loosely  wrapped  up 
in  his  hide.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
discarded  for  being  so  lean.  He,  fixing 
his  large  and  beautiful  eyes  upon  me, 
began  to  warble  like  a  Troubadour. 
There  were  about  five  notes  in  his  scale 
of  double  bass,  that  were  never  excel- 
led, even  upon  the  stage.    Just  then,  to 
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get  out  of  the  intolerable  heat,  bo  ag  to 
eigoy  this  vocalist,  I  got  behind  the 
hay-bales,  where  there  was  now  a  little 
shade,  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  another 
person,  followed  by  a  large  pointer  dog, 
walking  rapidly  up  the  pier-head.  As 
he  was  intent  upon  his  own  tiioughts, 
and  did  not  see  me,  I  slipped  out  of 
sight  behind  the  bale,  to  observe  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  evidently  been 
attracted  by  the  same  voice,  for  he 
walked  straight  to  the  schooner. 

He  was  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  of  age,  and  had  so  good  a  figure 
that  he  might  have  stood  for  the  model 
of  a  fat  Apollo.  His  head  was  sheltered 
by  a  Panama  hat  of  the  finest  texture. 
The  creases  of  packing  were  still  viable 
in  it,  and  it  had  no  ribbon.  Under  it 
his  round,  smooth  face,  unwrinkled, 
and  as  yellow  as  a  banana,  was  finely 
set  off  by  a  moustache  of  studied  ele- 
gance, and  a  pair  of  small,  but  piercing 
black  eyes,  with  eyebrows  of  due  t>ro- 
portion.  His  hair  was  black,  curly,  and 
oily.  Around  a  handsome,  ftdl  neck, 
which  was  nearly  bare,  he  wore  a  short 
stand-up  collar  with  a  gold  button,  en- 
twined with  a  crimson  thread  of  a 
cravat  that  was  tied  in  a  natty  bow. 
His  boots  were  of  patent  leather ;  his 
pantaloons  of  thin,  pearl-colored  cassi- 
mere,  were  tightly  fitted  to  his  well- 
rounded  limbs,  and  his  vest  of  spotless 
white  amply  covered  his  majestic  ab- 
domen. The  vest  was  cut  very  low,  to 
exhibit  his  delicately  embroidered  shirt, 
which,  like  his  wristbands,  was  finely 
garnished  with  studs  of  opal  and  dia- 
monds. One  well-formed,  plump,  yel- 
low hand  was  bare,  and  on  the  forefin- 
ger a  large  emerald  ring  did  ornamental 
service,  as  he  nervously  puffed  the  cigar- 
ette which  was  held  between  it  and  the 
thmnb.  The  other  hand  was  well-gloved 
in  saffiron  kid,  and  carried  a  small  Ma- 
lacca stick,  with  top  of  gold  filagree 
and  agate.  His  black  cassimere  sack 
was  of  the  finest  and  most  impondera- 
ble wool,  and  his  pointer  dog  was  a 
white  and  liver-colored  thoroughbred, 
with  a  chain  collar.  Altogether,  the 
appearance  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
dog  were  what  our  boys  would    call 


^^Im^ftffl^  But  the  pointer  had  the 
most  singularly  human  expression  ever 
seen  in  a  dog.  It  was  a  puckerous 
gathering  of  the  eyebrows  into  a  re- 
proachful frown, — ever  directed  towards 
his  master, — at  times  relaxing  the 
frown  a  little,  and  opening  his  eyes. 
Tou  can  see  the  same  odd  look  in  the 
portrait  of  old  Michael  de  Montaigne. 

Well,  down  jumped  master  on  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  and  pointer  fol- 
lowed.    An  empty  candle-box    stood 
there,  and  upon   this   the  gentleman 
seated  himself.    Tlien  he  rolled  up  a 
fi:esh  cigarette,  lighted  it,  took  one, 
two,  three,  vigorous  pufis,  and  looked 
at  the  calf,  who  was  regarding  him, 
with  sidelong  interest,  and  then  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  note,  so  deep,  so  prolong- 
ed, so  clear,  and  so  bassoony  that  it 
completely  filled  the  wild  solitude  with 
its  sonorous  cadence.     The  calf  then, 
preparing  himself  for  a  mighty  effort, 
did  so  sweetly  exercise  his  vocables  in 
a  double  B  fiat,  that  the  pointer  puck- 
ered up  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  with 
sorrowfril  visage  at  Ids  master.    He,  in 
turn,  taking  another  succession  of  whi£b 
from   the  cigarette,  swelled  his  capa- 
cious bosom  to  the  utmost,  and  poured 
forth  a  stentorian  echo  that  seemed  to 
rend  his  very  diaphragm.     Then  the 
pointer  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  in 
curiosity  at  the  calf.    Then  the  latter 
animal  uttered  a  sort  of  Lablache  quav- 
er, but  his  voice  seemed  as  if  it  had 
partly  given  out.    Then  did  his  rival, 
in  great  trimnph,  tunefrilly  ravish  the 
air  with  a  deep  sea  note,  a  reedy  semi- 
breve,  that  was  nearly  an  octave  below 
his  former  efforts,  and  inserting   the 
stump  of  his   cigarette   between   his 
teeth,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  he 
levelled  his  little  black  eyes  at  his  fel- 
low-performer, and  switched  him  slight- 
ly over  the  hind  legs,  as  much  as  to  say, 
beat  that  if  you  can.     Again  the  point- 
er gazed  at  the  cidf.    But  what  will  not 
contempt  from  a  rival  accomplish?   The 
insulted  one,  with  a  honible  convulsive 
shudder,  gave  one    mighty  tug,   and 
breaking  the  wythes  that  bound  him, 
as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  tliat  is 
burned  by  the  fire,  stood  up!     Then 
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trembling  with  emotion  and  indigna-  being  a  water-dog,  stood  with  his'  fore- 

tion,  he  burst  forth  into  a  cantata —  paws  resting  on  the  bulwarks  of  the 

bim,  bom,  bell — at  least  a  full  fathom  vessel,  gazing  with  sorrowfhl,  puckered- 

and  a  half  lower  than  his  rival's  plum-  up  eyes  at  the  circles  his  master  had 

met  had  ever  sounded  I    The  sound  did  niade  in  the  water, 

not  seem  to  come  from  his  throat,  but  How  different  were  they   from  the 

from  every  part  of  his  body.    The  Ital-  dn^les  he  used  to  hold  spell-bound  in 

ian  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  the  splendid  auditoriums  of  European 

the  dog  looked  at  the  Italian.     The  capitals! 

foraier  was  the  greatest  basso  in  Eu-  As  for  his  rival,  nothing  remained  of 

rope,— he  had  thought  to  win  fresh  lau-  him  but  four  broken  rope's  ends.    But 

rds  in  the  New  World,  and  here  was  an  his  marvellous  notes — 

Amraican  who  could  beat  him  all  hoi-  «o  love,  they  die  on  yon  rich  sky, 

bw.     Mortified  ambition  could  not  SUr-  '        They  iUnt  on  hill,  on  field,  on  liTer." 

Tiye  the  shock ;  he  threw  the  remains  Never  shall  I  hear  freight-boat  de- 

of  his  cigarette  over  his  shoulder,  gave  scending  the  majestic  Hudson  passen- 

a  little  tap  to  his  Panama  hat,  ran  fran-  gered  with  his  bovine  brethren, — "  deep 

tically  to  the  side  of  the  schooner,  and  calling  unto  deep ; " — or  listen  to  the 

plonged,  head  foremost,  into  the  water,  chief  basso  on  the  boards  of  the  Italian 

His  pointer  sprang  to  the  place,  but  not  Opera,  without  recalling  them. 


DECEIVED. 


Often  I  nuurvel :  has  she  learned  at  last 
The  secret  of  my  memories  ?    Does  she  miss 
No  sweetness  of  love's  fervor  in  my  kiss, 

Find  in  my  gaze  no  shadow  of  the  past  9 

Glooming  her  tranquil  joy,  has  there  not  crept 
A  dim,  half-shapen  dread  lest  I  withhold 
Full  fealty,  and  give  not  gold  for  gold. 

One  spirit  lavishing  what  one  has  kept  ? 

Shall  her  pure  thought  serve  steadfast,  while  it  lives, 
That  faultless  futh  which  questions  not  my  own» 
Nor  ever  dream  that  I  have  merely  shown 

Love's  meagre  semblance  for  the  love  she  gives  t 

Shall  not  unpitying  Truth,  in  future  years. 
Lay  bare  the  mercy  of  my  falsehood  ? — ^Peace, 
Too  timid  heart ;  a  truth  like  hers  shoU  cease 

With  life  alone !    Assuage  thy  foolish  fears  I 

Doubt's  cruel  whisper  shall  not  break  the  spell, 
O  thou  whom  to  deceive  is  to  befriend ; 
All  shall  be  well  with  thee  until  the  end, 

Until  the  end  believing  all  is  well  I 
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TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

••  Bat  we— ire  art— to  us  the  bresttiiBg  h<mn,"-'SehilUr. 
CHAPTER    III. 

HOLT*!  BTXirZirO  -WXTLX, 


On  reaching  the  street,  Holt  took  his 
way  across  town,  and  kept  on  ahnost  to 
the  East  river.  He  stopped  before  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  tenement  houses, 
went  in,  mounted  to  the  top,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  back  room. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  fellow 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old. 

"How  is  your  mother  to-night, 
Abel  ? " 

Holt  entered  the  room  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer. 

It  was  a  familiar  place  to  him.  Dur- 
ing three  years  he  had  occupied  with 
Abel  a  trundle-bed  placed  every  night 
in  an  adjoining  closet.  Abel  was  the 
boy  whose  menial  duties  he  had  been 
permitted  to  share  in  Abbott's  factory. 
And  here  it  was  that  Holt  found  a 
home.  I  say  hame^  for  he  found  good 
feeling  and  kind  treatment  and  com- 
panionship in  poverty.  At  that  time 
Mrs.  Frost  had  five  children.  Now  she 
had  but  two.  Bad  air,  meagre  food, 
and  c  scanty  supply  of  clothing  were 
what  the  three  died  of.  The  doctor  re- 
ported pneumonia,  dysentery,  and  scar- 
let fever.  This  poor  woman  had  suffer- 
ed f^om  the  same  causes;  but  by  the 
medical  man  her  ailment  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  general  debility." 

A  girl  sixteen  or  seventeen  sat  by  her 
bed.  She  was  thin  and  pale.  By  close 
application  she  earned  thirty-five  cents 
a-day,  out  of  which  she  had  to  board 
and  clothe  herself. 

I  am  recording  no  new  tale.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  trite  and  commonplace  that  you 
will  exclaim  that  I  have  no  originality 
to  touch  on  so  hackneyed  a  theme. 
Yes,  you  know  all  about  it.  You  read 
just  such  accounts  in  the  newspapers, 
with  the  variation  sometimes  that  the 
policeman  of  his  beat  finds  the  woman 


dead ;  and  no  one  who  can  afford  to 
bury  her. 

Yes,  you  have  read  and  heard  a  great 
deal  constantly  repeated.  But  tell  me, 
in  God's  name,  what  have  you  done^ 
what  are  you  doing  about  it?  Tou 
give  to  societies.  You  build  marble 
retreats  for  the  suffering.  These  are 
well  enough,  for  aught  I  know.  But 
the  poor  want  your  human  sympathy. 
They  require  penanal  words  of  cheering, 
showing  you  fed  an  interest,  not  that 
you  are  performing  a  duty  in  what  you 
do  for  them,  proving  that  whatever 
your  condition  is,  you  recognize  the 
truth  that  yoti  are  partners  with  th^n 
in  the  heritage  of  sin  and  death,  and  in 
the  great  redemption  which  overcomes 
both. 

"  Mother  is  asleep." 

"  Good." 

"  She  has  seemed  better  to-day." 

"  I  thought  she  would  be  better." 

"  And  she  has  more  appetite." 

«AU  right." 

'*  Dr.  Castleton  has  been  here." 

"He  has,  has  he?  Well,  what  did 
he  say?" 

"  He  said  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  mother.  She  only  needed  rest 
and  nourishing  food." 

"  I  told  you  so.    What  else  ?  " 

"  He  said  to  throw  away  the  medi- 
cines ;  not  give  her  any." 

"  Better  and  better.  There's  a  doctor 
for  you." 

"  He  said  she  did  not  need  any  doc- 
tor." 

"  €k>od  again.  Abel,  I  must  go  now. 
Come  down  to  the  street  with  me." 

Holt  said  "  good-night,"  and  followed 
by  the  other,  retraced  his  steps  down 
the  four  flights  of  stairs.  Coming 
where  the  gaslight  enabled  him  to  see 
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more  plainly,  he  counted  some  money 
into  Abel's  hand,  and  g^^e  him  direo- 
tions  how  it  should  be  applied. 

"  Better  times  for  you  in  the  factory 
after  the  first  of  January,  AbeL" 

He  tamed  on  his  heel  and  took  his 
way  homeward.  He  did  not  perceive, 
neither  did  Abel,  that  two  cutthroat 
looking  fellows  were  watching  them 
from  a  doorway  opposite,  whose  eyes 
gleamed  nuJignantiy  at  the  sight  of 
the  money. 

Holt  walked  along  slowly.  He  felt 
more  cheerful  than  usuaL  The  night 
was  fine  and  clear.  Such  a  night  as  is 
the  glory  of  our  New  York  climate  in 
the  early  days  of  December.  Holt  but- 
toned his  coat  to  Ms  chin  (he  wore  no 
o?ercoat)  as  he  went  on. 

^  Do  you  run  up  the  other  side,  Jim, 
and  cut  over  and  ask  him  what  time  it 
is,  and  Fll  sail  in." 

It  was  arranged  accordingly. 

The  man  passed  rapidly  along,  got  in 
advance  of  Holt,  crossed  over,  and  saun- 
tered down  to  meet  him. 

The  latter  at  this  time  slackened  his 
own  pace  still  more.  He  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  cool  air. 

While  "  Jim  "  was  preparing  for  his 
demonstration,  the  other  ruffian  ad- 
vanced with  stealthy  steps  in  Holt's 
rear.  As  Jim  drew  near,  he  attracted 
Holt's  attention.  The  man's  aspect 
even  at  that  distance  put  him  on  his 
guard,  so  that  when  he  came  up  and 
was  about  to  address  his  victim,  he  was 
met  with  a  look  so  sinister  and  danger- 
ous, that  the  ruffian  cowered  before  it 
and  passed  on. 

"  What  the  h— 1  is  the  matter  ? " 

**  Nothing.  Only  just  you  try  him, 
if  you  wants  to." 

Terrible  oaths  followed ;  but  the  ex- 
planation was  probably  satisfactory,  for 
^e  men  turned  down  the  next  street 
and  disappeared. 

Holt  pursued  his  way,  unconscious 
of  the  peril  he  had  escaped.  He  enter- 
ed Broadway  at  Twenty-third  street, 
and  stood  where  he  stood  ten  years  be- 
fore, when  he  launched  himself  resolute- 
ly at  fate. 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle.    The  lights 


£rom  the  hotels  and  shops  and  saloons 
shone  brightly.  The  street  was  ftdL 
The  air  was  just  bracing  enough  to  put 
every  one  in  spirits.  Even  the  mendi- 
cants forgot  their  customary  whine  and 
begged  in  a  cheery  tone.  The  conse- 
quence was,  they  got  a  great  deal  more 
than  usual — pity  they  did  not  remem- 
ber it 

Overhead  the  stars  gUttered  brilliant- 
ly. Few  in  the  great  city  looked  in 
that  direction.  Holt  certainly  did  not. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the  stars,  nor  in- 
deed for  any  thing  above,  below,  or 
Bbtond.  He  thought  only  about  the 
earth  he  stood  on;  thought  fiercely, 
vindictively.  His  last  chance  interview 
with  Virginia  Randall  (the  reader  may 
recollect  it)  had  made  him  desperate  in 
that  quarter.  Outside  his  home  he 
cared  for  none,  except  Castleton — he 
had  helped  him  to  his  place — and  the 
widow  Frost  and  her  family — they  had 
harbored  him.  Toward  every  body  else 
Holt  cherished  bitterness.  He  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  poor  as  rich.  He 
looked  at  the  world's  movements  as 
those  of  some  great  machine,  urged  by 
a  force  he  could  not  understand,  and 
did  not  care  to  understand. 

"  Give  me  a  penny.  Bos,  just  for 
luck." 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  you  littlfe 
devil,"  exclaimed  Holt  savagely. 

The  boy — he  might  have  been  ten — 
uttered  a  yell  as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow.  He  put  himself  quickly  at  a  safe 
distance.  Then  he  stopped  and  pointed 
with  his  finger,  screaming  out,  "  Squint 
eye— old  squint  eye." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Holt  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  while  he  felt  in  his  pocket. 

The  boy  approached  warily ;  he  was 
not  to  be  caught  by  chafil 

"  Take  that,"  said  Holt,  extending  to- 
ward him  half  a  dollar. 

The  boy  advanced  very  cautiously. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of,  you  little 
fool?  I  give  this  to  you  because  you 
are  a  young  Satan,  and  know  how  to 
call  names." 

The  lad  took  the  money  without  a 
word  and  ran  o£  Holt's  manner  made 
him  "  feel  queer  all  over."    He  stuped 
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into  the  first  shop  and  changed  the 
piece  for  two  quarters,  and  then  his 
mind  was  easy. 

Just  at  that  time  Graves  came  out 
from  Slaack's  famous  saloon.  He  had 
been  indulging  in  a  jnlep. 

"  How  are  yon,  Holt  ? "  he  said.  It 
was  neither  "  Bill "  nor  "  Cockeye." 

"Look  here,  Graves,"  said  Holt,  "I 
was  rather  in  an  ill-tempered  mood 
when  we  met  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  told 
you  not  to  call  me  Cockeye.  That  was 
all  nonsense.  The  fact  is,  I  had  as  lief 
you  would  call  me  so  as  not.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  had  rather  you  would.  It  seems 
more  like  old  times." 

"  Well,  you  u^e  a  little  rough  with 
us,"  returned  Graves ;  "  but  I  thought 
about  it  afterwards,  and  made  up  my 
mind  we  were  getting  too  old  for  nick- 
names; so  let  it  be  Holt,"  he  added 
carelessly. 

"Cockeye;  really  now  I  prefer  you 
would  say  Cockeye,"  answered  Holt  in 
an  insinuating  tone.  There  was  some- 
tjiing  in  it  that  made  Graves  feel  uncom- 
fortable ;  but  he  replied,  "  All  right" 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
he  exclaimed :  "  Mrs.  Enos  Foote  gives 
a  blow-out  to-ni^t,  an4 1  must  be  off. 
Good  evening." 

"  And  that's  the  jackass  Yirginia's  in 
love  with,"  muttered  Holt. 

He  walked  along  Fifth  Avenue— it 
was  not  the  route  he  generally  took, — 
and  as  he  advanced  a  few  blocks  he 
passed  the  residence  of  Enos  Foote,  and 
encountered  the  usual  preparations  of 
carpeted  sidewalk,  and  temporary  en- 
closure. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  cross  the 
street,  the  next  to  keep  on  his  course. 
As  he  came  up,  two  or  three  handsome 
women  were  descending  f^om  a  carriage. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  strain  of  exquisite  music 
struck  his  ear.  He  inherited  his  Other's 


love  for  fweet  sounds,  indeed  much  else 
which  made  the  artist's  life  very  happy, 
but  which,  with  his  son,  had  turned  to 
bitterness. 

The  music  entered  his  soul,  "between 
the  joints  of  his  armor."  He  could  not 
resist  its  power.  It  carried  him  out  of 
himself  and  made  him  forget  who  and 
where  he  was.  As  he  paused  insensibly 
to  listen  to  it,  the  way  was  stopped  by 
the  passage  of  the  ladies,  who  had  de- 
scended from  the  carriage. 

The  one  nearest  Holt  was  Virginia 
Randall.  She  noticed  him,  and  bowed 
amiably.  It  recalled  the  man  to  his 
present  recollection.  He  returned  the 
bow  and  pushed  rapidly  on. 

It  was  many  years  before  he  saw  that 
beautiful  girl  again,  and  Holt  could  not 
help,  in  after  time,  remembering  that  it 
was  when  they  were  quite  alone  togeth- 
er, that  she  treated  him  brusquely,  or, 
as  he  fancied,  contemptuously,  but  that 
her  recognition  of  him,  as  she  came  to 
Mrs.  Foote's,  in  full  dress,  with  all  the 
surroundings  of  wealth  and  display, 
was  prompt  and  unmistakable. 

When  Holt  reached  Thirty-ninth 
street,  he  walked  along  it  and  stopped 
before  an  unoccupied  house.  He  ap- 
peared to  regard  it  with  interest  He 
looked  into  the  area  and  up  at  the  cor- 
nice. 

His  movements  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  an  old  gentleman  going  into  the 
house  opposite.  He  rang  his  bell,  and 
when  the  servant  came  to  the  door  he 
said,  "  Thomas,  keep'  watch  of  that  fel- 
low across  the  way,  he  looks  to  me  like 
a  burglar.  If  he  does  not  move  on,  tell 
the  policeman." 

The  old  gentleman  had  no  idea  it 
was  the  person  who  would  soon  occupy 
the  house,  and  whose  mother  was  his 
niece,  whom  he  used  to  call  daughter, 
and  on  whom,  while  a  young,  affection- 
ate, and  lovely  girl,  he  had  shut  his  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BOW  BV  BAJUtT  BBOOXn  DXBTXHaVIBHBIX 


Dn  Babbt  made  g^od  his  word  pro- 
nounced to  Clara  with  an  air  of  so 
much  profundity.   He  prepared  a  series 


of  articles  for  the  Copemiean  JfimtWy, 
entitled  the  "Divine  Cognation,"  and 
which  the  publishers  of  that  famous 
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magaone  bailed  with  great  satisfactioii, 
r^arding  it  essentially  as  foreign  mat- 
ter. For  in  their  predilection  for  such 
material,  they  showed  how  liberal  were 
tiieir  yiews  and  how  entirely  trnpreja- 
diced. 

I  have  neyer  read  those  articles,  hay- 
ing been  mnch  occupied  at  the  time  of 
iheir  publication;  indeed,  I  confess  I 
do  not  qnite  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  title.  I  only  know,  for  three  or 
four  months,  they  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Copemican,  and  that  they 
Trere"yery  highly  spoken  of"  by  the 

"press,"  and  that  the  editor  of  the 

Hfitter  (with  whom  Du  Barry  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  oyer  Iheir  daily 
hmeh  of  htrtoffeH-Bolat,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  lager)  translated  each  month 
sereral  sentences  £h)m  the  "  Diyine  Cog- 
nation," with  extraordinary  commenda- 
tion. "There  was  something  to  be 
hoped  for  (I  quote  yerbatim)  from  the 
literature  of  this  country  when  such 
articles  as  these  appeared  in  a  New 
York  magazine,  written  by  a  native- 
bom  American."  The  Copemiean  print- 
ed this  commendatory  opinion  in  their 
adTertisements,  and  took  much  credit 
for  "discerning  and  appreciating  the 
presence  of  a  great  scholar  and  genius 
among  us." 

An  essay  on  "Subjectiye  Fitness" 
was  equally  well  receiyed,  and  also  an 
article  on  the  **  Infra  and  Supra." 

Alter  these  important  successes,  Du 
Barry  was  persuaded  to  descend  some- 
times to  lighter  themes.  The  result  was 
liie  Copemiean  published  a  romantic 
Iftece  called  "The  Brocken  and  the 
Rhine."  I  read  it  at  the  time.  It  was 
leaDy  admirably  written,  and  yery  in^ 
teresdng.  What  farther  satisfied  me 
tiiat  my  judgment  was  correct  was  that 
a  little  after,  being  myself  on  the  other 
ade,  I  saw  the  very  same  article  in  an 


old  (German  weekly  newspaper.  Really, 
I  could  not  imagine  how  it  could  haye 
got  there,  except  by  being  translated 
tpom  the  Copemiean^  which  doubtless 
has  a  respectable  circulation  in  Ger- 
many. 

Miss  Digby  gloried  in  these  publica- 
tions—that is,  priyately.  I  have  stated 
distinctly  that  she  was  a  yery  cleyer 
girl,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  propose  any 
thing  she  could  not  comprehend.  But 
the  "  Diyine  Oognation  "  took  her  off 
her  feet.  She  could  no  more  fathom  it 
than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue  of  the  builders  of  Babel. 
But  she  saw  the  praises  bestowed  on  it, 
and  was  content.  She  could  not  help 
looking  up  to  Du  Barry  as  a  superior 
being. 

Between  ourselyes,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  t)lara  was  somewhat  mystified,  for 
Du  Barry  had  compounded  his  series 
from  several  abstruse  lectures  of  several 
abstruse  professors  in  such  a  curious 
way,  that  neither,  I  think,  could  ever 
have  recognized  his  own  property. 

It  was  a  great  bore  to  our  hero,  the 
getting  up  of  these  articles;  but  he 
saw  in  it  a  way  to  impress  Clara  Digby. 

In  this,  we  se€^  he  succeeded.  "  The 
Brocken  and  the  Rhine,"  by-the-by,  she 
enjoyed  immensely.  After  reading  it 
several  times  to  herself,  she  asked  Du 
Barry  to  read  it  to  her.  The  fellow  had 
a  fine  and  well-intoned  voice. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
Rhine ! "  exclaimed  Clara.  "  I  have 
been  looking  a  whole  year  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  go  to  Europe,  and  I 
have  met  with  none.  It  is  too  bad, 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  prevent." 

Du  Barry  wanted  exceedingly  to  sug- 
gest a  way,  but  he  felt  it  would  be  pre- 
mature. "  I  must  wait.  I  must  be  pa- 
tient, and  I  shall  secure  her." 

That  is  what  he  said  to  himsel£ 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER   V. 


HOW  euTKRoir  OAifs  TO  Tarff  xuaopi. 


That  was  the  gayest  season  ever 
known  in  New  York.  Many  of  my 
readers   will   remember    it— the   year 


Fooly  absconded  and  TerwiUiger  com- 
mitted suicide  by  blowing  his  brains 
out  on  his  wife's  handsome  carpets,        , 
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He  did  it  to  spite  her,  80  she  always 
declared,  for  he  knew  her  attachment  to 
that  particular  piece  of  tapU$erU.  I 
neyer  believed  it  I  have  always 
thought  the  man  was  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  difficultieR  and  perplexities  in 
his  business  and  torment  at  home.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  withstand  hatA^  and 
many  strong  men  break  down  under 
the  *'  home  influence." 

In  my  opinion,  what  hastened  Ter- 
williger's  end  was  his  wife^s  determina- 
tion to  give  a  grand  ball,  which  should 
exceed  in  splendor  one  by  her  hated 
rival,  Mrs.  Peter  Cra worthy. 

Terwilliger  had  said,  flatly  that  he 
could  not  afford  it. 

^*  You  must  afford  it.  Have  you  no 
regard  for  the  social  position  of  your 
family  ?  Here  is  Louisa  just  come  out, 
and  you  are  so  mean  and  avaricious 
that  you  grudge  us  the  means  to  enable 
us  to  live  respectably." 

Terwilliger  turned  sadly  toward  his 
daughter,  in  whose  presence  these  hardi 
words  were  spoken.  He  fancied  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  sorry  for  him,  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

**  Wife,"  he  replied,  with  a  firmness 
he  did  not  usually  display  toward  her, 
"  I  e<mnU  let  you  have  any  money.  My 
affairs  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do."  He  utter- 
ed this  as  if  suffering  agony  of  souL 

^*  Pshaw !  it  has  been  the  same  story 
ever  since  we  were  married.  I  don^t 
believe  you  are  any  worse  off  than  you 
always  are.  You  are  perpetually  groan- 
ing and  complaining." 

^^  But,  Jane,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  calcu- 
lated to  soften  her,  ^^  you  have  no  idea 
what  difSculties  I  am  in." 

^^  It  is  a  man's  business  to  have  difS- 
culties,  and  to  surmount  them,"  retort- 
ed his  wife,  and  not  whine'  about 
them  at  home." 

"I  do,  I  have  surmounted  them," 
gasped  Terwilliger,  "  up  to  now ;  but  I 
am  now  in  great  trouble,  and  I  i^ar  I 
can't  get  through." 

"  Can't  get  through !  What  do  other 
men  do  ?  They  get  through,  and  don't 
trouble  their  families  about  it,  either." 

'*  For  God's  sake,  Jane,  don't  go  on 


in  this  way.  I  cannot  do  more  than  I 
can." 

**  Suppose  you  can't  I  What  are  four 
or  five  thousand  dollars  more  or  lesa  ? 
I  don't  want  a  great  deal  of  ready 
money.  A  large  part  of  the  expense 
we  will  have  credit  for.  Give  me  three 
thousand  dollars  this  morning,  and  I 
will  try  to  get  along  with  that.  In 
fact,  I  mutt  have  it." 

'^I  cannot  give  it  you ;  I  have  not  got 
it" 

"  Then  borrow  it" 

"  I  cannot  borrow  it" 

"  We  have  come  indeed  to  a  pretty 
pass.  You  are  getting  to  be  an  imbe- 
cile. This  party  I  shall  give.  The 
cards  are  ordered,  and  the  time  fixed. 
Every  body  knows  about  it.  Let  me 
see  if  you  dare  disgrace  us." 

Terwilliger  glanced  at  his  child 
again ;  she  said  nothing,  but  sat  with 
downcast  eyes.  It  was  a  very  unhappy 
spectacle. 

He  left  his  house,  unable  to  speak. 
He  was  choked.  He  endeavored  in 
vain  to  swallow.  His  lips  were  becom- 
ing parched,  and  he  frequently  tried  to 
moisten  them  with  his  tongue. 

This  crisis  might  come  any  day.  He 
was  terribly  involved  in  his  operations ; 
but  his  courage  would  not  have  failed 
him,  if  he  could  have  found  any  com- 
fort or  sympathy  at  home.  And  now, 
as  he  was  walking  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  troubles  which  he 
knew  he  must  meet  when  he  readied 
his  oflice,  that  he  was  thinking  about, 
but  the  scene  he  had  passed  through 
before  leaving  his  house. 

An  hour  after  her  husband  left,  Mrs. 
Terwilliger  received  an  unexpected  call. 
A  friend  of  the  family,  an  old  lady  not 
at  all  in  society,  sent  in  word  she  would 
Uke  to  see  her  for  a  moment 

She  was  admitted.  With  many 
apologies  for  coming  in  at  so  early  an 
hour,  sh6  stated  that  she  was  to  quit 
town  for  Boston  at  twelve,  and  she 
wished  to  leave  with  Mrs.  Terwilliger  a 
package  of  bonds  to  hand  to  her  Ixaa- 
band  to  put  in  his  safe. 

How  much  was  in  it  ? 

Five  thousand  dollars. 
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Would  she  be  long  absent  ?  She  did 
not  intend  to  return  before  Spring.  She 
would  write  to  Mr.  Terwilliger  where 
to  send  the  interest  when  collected. 

"  I  will  put  the  package  in  our  pri- 
vate safe,  where  our  silver  is  kept,"  said 
the  lady,  **  until  my  husband  comes 
home." 

"  Many  thanks.    Good-morning." 

No  one  was  present  at  this  conyersa- 
tion,  saye  the  parties  engaged.  After  it 
closed,  Mrs.  Terwilliger  sat  a  few  min- 
utes absorbed  in  thought.  At  length 
she  took  the  package,  tore  off  the  coyer- 
ing,  and  examined  each  bond,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  marks  to  indicate  the 
ownership.  She  found  none.  She  next 
went  to  her  room,  and  put  on  a  plain 
walking-dresB.  She  did  not  order  her 
carriage,  but  took  an  onmibus  to  her 
husband's  office. 

He  saw  her  enter,  and  dreaded  what 
was  to  follow.  She  had  come  for  the 
three  thousand  dollars.  What  sTumld 
he  do?  He  took  her  in  a  priyate 
room. 

"  G^eorge,"  she  said,  and  no  one  could 
speak  more  winningly  when  she  chose, 
"  George,  I  have  good  news.  Here  is 
something  which  will  help  us  both. 
Take  these  and  give  me  three  thousand 
dollars." 

Terwilliger  looked  oyer  the  bonds. 

"  Why,  Jane,"  he  said, "  how  did  you 
get  them?" 

"  Never  mind*how  I  got  them.  Give 
me  the  money,  quick.    It  is  all  right." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the 
bonds?    To  whom  do  they  belong  ? " 

"It  is  enough  that  I  bring  them  to 
you.  Ask  no  more  qnestions,  or  I  shall 
go  somewhere  else  to  transact  my  busi- 
ness. On  the  whole,  give  me  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars.  Louisa  will  require 
the  other  five  hundred."  She  knew  the 
child^s  name  was  potent  with  her  hus- 
band. 

The  man  was  quite  taken  aback,  so 
that  he  almost  mechanically  followed 
his  wife's  directions.  The  money  was 
procured  and  given  to  her. 

"  I  wish  really,"  he  said,  as  she  was 
leaving,  **yon  would  explain  this  to  me. 
I  ought  to  know  about  it." 
VOL.  IV — 67 


"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.  I  say  it 
is  all  right,  and  that's  enough." 

In  this  way  the  woman  raised  the 
necessary  cash  outlay  for  the  ball  that 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

The  old  lady  who  left  the  bonds  with 
her  wrote  to  Mr.  Terwilliger  sooner 
than  the  wife  anticipated,  about  where 
to  remit  the  interest  when  due.  The 
letter  arrived  the  day  after  the  ball,  and 
the  day  (it  never  rains,  but  it  pours) 
which  proved  a  final  collapse  in  the 
poor  fellow's  afifairs.  He  saw  the  thing 
at  a  glance;  saw  how  he  bad  been 
made  to  take  the  widow's  substance; 
he  knew  he  could  not  make  it  good  to 
her;  there  could  be  no  explanation 
except  that  he  was  a  deliberate  knave 
— a  robber — ^worse,  he  had  plundered 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

The  ball  was  a  damning  circum- 
stance; all  his  creditors  were  talking 
about  it.  Every  body  was  talking 
about  it  The  accumulated  trouble  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  may  have 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  or  he 
may  have  acted  deliberately  when  he 
conmiitted  suicide.    God  forgive  him. 

I  said  that  was  the  gayest  season  of 
all,  and,  despite  the  indications  to  the 
contrary,  old  Enos  Foote  weathered  the 
storm,  while  the  purlieus  of  the  stock 
exchange  were  strewed  with  the  wrecks 
of  the  terrible  contest  in  which  a  pow- 
erftd  combination  attempted  to  drag 
him  down.  Young  Prince,  the  million- 
aire, forged  other  millions  to  sustain 
the  comer.  The  crime  was  discovered. 
He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
thus  the  siege  was  raised. 

These  events  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  business  of  the  most  lucrative 
kind  to  the  law  ofilce  in  Nassau  street 
— now  PulsLfer  &  Castleton — for  the 
former  had  changed  his  idea  of  only 
allowing  hiB  single  name  to  appear,  as 
he  had  changed  in  many  other  things. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  look 
after  his  junior  partner.  He  was  work- 
ing too  hard ;  absorbing  himself  liter- 
ally in  what  he  had  to  do.  Terwilliger 
in  his  lifetime  had  important  relations 
with  some  of  Pulsifer's  foreign  clients. 
His  sudden   death  complicated   them 
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seriously.  It  would  be  well  that  some 
one  familiar  with  the  affiur  Bhould  see 
them  at  once.  Pulsifer  decided  off- 
hand. 

Without  any  sensible  break  in  their 
friendship,  Ca^eton,  since  the  party  at 
Mrs.  Footers,  had  gradually  seen  less 
and  less  of  Clara.  I  really  think  she 
tried,  when  they  did  meet,  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  their  old  friendship. 
But  what  would  you  have  ?  Du  Barry 
was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and  she 
was  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  him.  Lovers  are  selfish  beings,  and 
that  is  all  need  be  said  about  it. 

At  times  Castleton  would  come  back 
to  his  old  resolution  of  having  a  full 
understanding  with  Clara.  He  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  relief,  if  he  could  tell  her 
how  much  he  had  always  loved  her. 
His  pride  saved  him  this  avowaL  Be- 
sides, Clara  did  her  best  to  avoid  an 
eclaircissement.  And  possibly  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Delaine  helped  to  pre- 
vent it  Castleton  had  gradually  come 
to  see  more  and  more  of  her.  ^e  was 
adroit  enough  not  to  make  further  allu- 
uon  to  Miss  Digby.  But  she  quietly 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  cause 
Castleton  to  feel  at  home  in  her  house. 
He  would  often  drop  in  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  arduous  work  of  the 
day  was  over.  At  such  times,  he  could 
not  help  enjoying  the  atmosphere  of 
that  palatial  residence  and  the  society 
of  its  fascinating  occupant. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  very  careful  not 
to  do  any  thing  to  frighten  him  away. 
She  concealed  her  own  feelings  perfect- 
ly. She  did  not  at  first  profess  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  She  treated  him  just 
for  what  ho  was ;  a  young  man  of  ge- 
nius and  intellect  who  promised  to  be- 
come great.  He  was  made  to  feel  at 
home  in  various  ways.  If  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  not  in  when  he  called,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  turn  away.  There  was  the 
library,  the  evening  paper  with  the 
lounge,  or  the  picture  gallery.  Or  if  she 
were  in,  she  did  not  always  come  imme- 
diately into  the  room,  but  would  leave 
him  quite  to  himself  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour.  In  this  way  she  secured 
Jrequent  visits,  and  the  happiness  of 


seeing  him  learn,  by  degrees,  to  treat 
her  with  a  cordial  and  natural  familiar- 
ity. 

It  was  a  blissful  triumph.  She  dared 
not  betray  herself,  lest  she  should  alarm 
him ;  but  she  continued  to  throw  her 
delicate  toils  around  this  neophyte  in 
love,  hoping  to  secure  him  in  the  end. 

You  do  not  wonder,  do  you,  that  our 
hero  yielded  insensibly  to  an  influence 
so  subtle  and  insidious  that  no  trace  of 
its  design  was  tangible?  To  have  a 
lifers  devotion  suddenly  passed  on  with 
indifEerence,  or  with  the  calm  of  friend- 
ly pity,  will  shake  the  souPs  founda- 
tions and  stir  the  pride.  To  be  at  that 
moment  recognized  for  what  you  are, 
and  treated  accordingly,  is  very  satisfy- 
ing, especially  if  there  is  not  mixed 
with  it  any  show  of  conscious  sym- 
pathy. Besides,  beauty,  fashion,  wealth, 
with  all  their  surroundings,  are  seduc 
tive,  and  always  have  been. 

"  Castleton  I " 

"Yes.*' 

"  This  is  Tuesday  morning." 

"Yes." 

"The  Scotia  sails  for  Liverpool  to- 
morrow at  twelve.  You  must  go  in 
her  I" 

"I?" 

"Yes.  I  have  thought  it  carefully 
over.  The Trust  Company  are  in- 
volved in  this  dreadful  business.  This 
will  complicate  the  afiairs  of  StaUer  & 
Marks,  and  I  don't  know  what  next. 
You  must  run  over  and  see  them.^' 

Castleton's  heart  beat  high  at  the 
thought  of  a  sudden  change  of  scene. 
He  had  always  entertained  the  idea  of 
a  short  trip  to  Europe  before  settling  to 
work,  but  had  come  so  imperc^tibly  in 
harness  that  the  voyage  was  not  made. 

"How  can  I  possibly  leave  at  this 
time  t  Norris'  case  is  on  for  to-morrow, 
and  we  never  had  so  much  to  do." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  every  thing.  I 
can  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  in 
thirty  minutes,  and  this  evening  you 
can  make  out  a  full  memorandum  for 
me." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and 
Pulsifer  went  straight  to  his  work.  Be- 
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fore  the  half  hour  had  gone,  he  had 
finished. 

"All  this  will  occupy  you  twenty- 
foor  hours  after  you  reach  London, 
poaably  forty-eight  hours,  and  your 
work  will  be  done." 

"No  doubt.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  a  month." 

"Not  under  three  months.  That  is 
the  extent  of  your  vacation.  I  am  go- 
ing to  lay  out  your  tour." 

"  But  three  months  will  not  give  time 
for  a  trip  over  Europe.  I  may  see  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  although,  I  am  told,  it 
takes  a  year  to  know  much  about 
thm." 

"That  is  some  of  Du  Barry's  fol  de 
nd,  I  know.  The  idiot  has  been  in 
Enrope  all  his  HlTe,  and  I  will  be  bound, 
when  you  return,  you  will  know  more 
about  it  than  he  does." 

"Rather  an  extravagant  statement, 
that" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  mean  what  I  say.  It 
takes  a  wise  man  to  understand  that  a 
part  is  better  than  the  whole ;  often  a 
veiy  small  part.  Glimpses  are  every 
thing.  They  awaken,  they  excite,  they 
stimulate;  we  enjoy  them  without  sa- 
tiety. I  have  been  twice  abroad.  Fly- 
ing visits,  both  times,  which  I  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  Glimpses,  nothing  but 
glimpses.  I  never  shall  forget  passing 
at  midnight  through  the  old  town  of 
Rouen,  in  Normandy.  No  railways 
t&eo.  The  dilfgenee  was  brought  to  a 
halt  for  twenty  minutes.  It  was  a 
bright  night.  After  swallowing  a  cup 
of  coffee,  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
cabaret  told  us  the  cathedral  was  but 
balf  a  block  off,  and  we  should  have 
time  to  go  to  it.  No  one  stirred  but 
myselC  I  gave  the  fellow  a  few  bous, 
and  be  pointed  out  the  spot.  I  hunied 
to  it  There  stood  the  magnificent  pile, 
narrellouBly  conspicuous  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  I  looked  at  it  a  moment, 
and  went  in— Catholic  churches  are 
never  closed,  yon  know— I  walked  the 
entire  length  of  the  cathedral,  through 
entrance,  nave  and  choir.  I  stood, 
and  saw  how  the  moonbeams^  falling  on 
^e  painted  glass,  displayed  the  old 
illuminations,  saw  about  me  pictures, 


and  chapels,  and  statues  of  saints,  and 
the  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  and  just 
then  heard  the  conductor's  horn  sound- 
ing for  departure. 

"  I  sprang  out.  I  had  seen  enough. 
Do  you  think  I  would  exchange  that 
glimpse  for  a  whole  day  of  carefhl  in- 
sgpection  ?    No,  indeed."  i 

Any  one  who  had  listened  to  Pulsifer 
at  that  moment  would  have  given  full 
credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been 
a  romantic  young  fellow. 

"  So  through  life.  I  speak  of  enjoy- 
ments," continued  he.  "  We  should  sip, 
not  quaff;  delicately  touch,  pot  handle. 
To  come  with  delight,  to  leave  with 
regret ;  to  feel  you  never  see  enough ; 
to  not  investigate — I  mean,  no  picking 
flowers  to  pieces  to  find  the  perfume — 
to  keep  always  a  reserve  force  and 
something  perpetually  before  you,  is 
the  secret  of  enjoyment  Glimpses, 
glimpses." 

Castleton  smiled.  **  I  half  suspect," 
he  said,  '*that  you  have  improvised  this 
whole  affair  out  of  a  not  very  necessary 
or  urgent  business.  I  shall  assuredly 
follow  your  suggestions  in  partaking  of 
the  entertainment,  since  you  are  my 
host." 

"  Good.  I  want  you  to  do  what  folks 
are  aWays  laughed  at  lor  doing.  When 
you  are  in  London,  drive  around  two, 
or  three,  or  four  days  like  mad.  You 
must  scamper  to  Rome.  Tour  most 
enthusiastic  glow  will  be  when,  like 
Paul,  you  will  get  a  sight  of  it  from 
the  Three  Taverns.  You  might  almost 
afford  to  torn  back  at  that  moment,  but 
yon  may  as  well  look  inside  8t  Peter's 
and  tread  the  Coliseum,  but  no  investi- 
gations, mark  me.  Quit  by  the  Appian 
Way,  and  think  over  your  classics.  After 
that,  look  at  the  Nile.  Ton  will  readily 
get  to  Cairo,  not  further  up,  though. 
Keep  on  the  go,  and  muster  all  the 
guide-books  that  can  be  had  into  your 
service.  Not  for  use  then,  but  when 
you  return.  Then  for  years  you  may 
have  a  charming  occupation,  in  reading 
np  on  where  you  have  been.  With  your 
gtimpeee  to  aid  your  imagination  and 
the  guide-books  to  help  you  to  locate 
your  fancies,  you  will  have  secured  the 
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true  cbann,  the  very  aroma  of  travel.  I 
will  look  in  on  you  about  nine  this 
evening.  And,  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion, we  will  say  nothing  about  this 
little  trip  till  you  are  offl" 

*^I  don^t  think  there  will  be  much 
opportunity,"  said  Castletop,  smiling. 

''  Ahem !  you  know  what  I  mean,  no 
bidding  good-by,  &c.,  &c.  Not  worth 
the  trouble." 

"'  I  think  I  ought  to  run  in  and  see 
Du  Barry,  he  lodges  very  near  me." 

*'  As  you  like,  but " 

"  Miss  Digby,  you  were  going  to  say ; 
she  left  tqwn  yesterday  for  a  we^'s 
absence. 

"  How  exactly  he  knows  all  about  it)" 
said  Pulsifer,  musingly.  "  WelL  I  vnll 
not  keep  you  longer.  This  evening  at 
nine." 

Castleton  spent  an  hour  at  the  office 
to  put  certain  matters  in  shape.  Then 
he  started  on  his  walk  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  by  sheer  habit,  as  he 
came  to  Mrs.  Delaine^s  house  he  stop- 
ped and  rang  the  beU.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  courtesy  required,  after  h&r  many 
attentions,  that  he  should  tell  her  he 
was  about  to  leave  town. 

He  passed  into  the  library,  no  one 
was  there,  he  turned  into  a  species  of 
boudoir  adjoining,  it  was  a  favorite 
place  where  Mrs.  Delaine  liked  to  sit. 
As  he  came  in,  her  musical  voice  greet- 
ed him. 

"  You  are  late." 

Very  simple  words,  but  interpreted 
they  meant  a  great  deal.  They  showed 
that  Castleton  came  so  often  and  so 
r^ularly  that  this  deviation  was  noted 
and  spoken  of,  spoken  of  familiarly, 
with  a  pretty  touch  of  reproach. 

She  was  seated  in  an  exquisite  little 
fancy  chair,  a  book  lay  upon  her  lap, 
and  as  she  looked  up  at  Castleton,  her 
very  eyelids  were  sufiused.  8he  had 
never  before  permitted  herself  to  ex- 
hibit such  signs  of  intense  feeling.  She 
bad  them  always  at  command,  but  they 
had  been  kept  in  abeyance. 

Why  she  had  concluded  to  advance 
her  lines  on  that  particular  day,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  know  she  had  been 
an  hour  deciding  just  what  pose  to  as- 
sume. 


"  You  are  late."  She  held  out  hex 
hand  as  she  spoke;  a  beautifiil  and 
very  white  hand,  with  fingers  tapering 
in  a  perfect  proportion,  without  rings 
of  any  sort,  just  the  simple,  warm  flesh 
and  blood  hand. 

Castleton  held  it  in  his  own  for  a 
moment,  and  made  no  reply.  He  felt, 
he  hardly  knew  how.  Suddenly  her 
relations  seemed  to  have  changed  to- 
ward him.  How  young  she  looked  that 
moment,  how  innocent,  how  loving  and 
trustful! 

I  cannot  tell  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  the  interview  had  Castle- 
ton's  head  not  been  full  of  his  trip- 
some  sort  of  denouement,  doubtless,  for 
it  is  evident  the  lady  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  it.  As  it  was,  after  the  moment's 
pause,  the  spell  was  broken. 

'*I  have  come  to  say  cUlios,  I  am 
going  away." 

She  turned  very  pale*  "  What  do  yoa 
meant" 

"  I  sail  in  the  Scotia  to-morrow." 

"  With  whom  ? " 

"A  large  number  of  passengers  in 
general,  with  no  one  in  particular." 

"  Do  you  really  go  alone  ?  " 

She  was  still  mortally  pale,  but  her 
eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

"  Why  not  ?  Don't  you  thmk  I  can 
be  trusted  across  the  sea  ? " 

"  And  you  will  not  sit  down  ?  " 

"  It  is  but  two  hours  since  this  waa 
decided,  and  I  really  have  not  a 
moment." 

He  sat  down,  nevertheless. 

Mrs.  Delaine  rose  quietly  and  took  a 
seat  by  him  on  the  sofa.  She  suddenly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 
interest.  "  Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said 
in  a  low,  intense  tone,  which  implied 
confidences  between  them. 

At  any  other  time  Casti^on  would 
have  noticed  it,  but  his  thoughts  wera 
on  the  voyage  and  on  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  Delaine  sat  very  still,  liatoning 
in  a  tiaoid,  child-like,  half-frightened 
manner  to  his  brief  explanation.  This 
manner  was  partly  assumed,  partly  as 
she  had  of  late  really  begun  to  feeL 

'*  And  what  am  I  to  do  if  yoa  go  ? 
What  will  become  of  those  dreadful 
business  ""agtc^eV^^^uU^lt: 
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CasUeton  could  not  help  laughing. 

'*  You  seem  to  forget  that  Mr.  Pol- 
flifer  IB  still  here.** 

^  No,  I  do  not ;  bat  I  hare  learned  to 
rely  od.  yon  so  mudi  in  erery  thing  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  have  yon  leave  me  eyen 
£>r  a  few  months." 

The  tears  were  starting.  She  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  in  the  prettiest 
manner  possibla 

Castleton  was  decidedly  embarrassed. 
A  more  experienced  man  would  haye 
understood  the  scene.    He  did  not 

Mrs.  Delaine  was  yezed  at  his  stupid- 
ity, and  piqued  by  it ;  but  she  could  do 
no  more  than  keep  hor  beautiful  lace 
kerchief  to  her  face,  and  utter  a  pretty 
little  sob. 

\?aBtleton  took  the  hand  which  was 
not  employed,  and  which  lay  innocent- 
ly near  him,  as  if  waiting  his  touch  (he 
vas  really  sorry  for  her),  and  pressing 
it  kindly,  he  said,  '*  I  am  much  grieved 
that  you  feel  as  you  do.  You  know  I 
am  to  return  very  soon,  and  then  we 
win  totally  rout  your  enemies,  depend 
on  it    (Jood-by." 

She  did  not  look  up  nor  change  posi- 
tion, except  to  raise  the  hand  which 
Csstleton  released,  so  that  her  ftkce  and 
kerchief  were  now  buried  in  both 
hands,  adding  to  the  efiectiveness  of  the 
scene.  In  this  way  she  allowed  him  to 
leave  without  a  word.  When  he  had 
gone,  the  lady  kept  her  posture  for  a 
minute  from  dieer  vexation. 

^  What  a  strange  man  I  fH^d  as  ice  1 
but  he  is  not  frigid,  I  know  he  is  not ; 
eke  his  presence  would  not  tantalize 
me  so.  I  am  glad  he  is  going  abroad. 
He  will  learn  something.  And  when 
he  returns,  ah ^"  \ 

Once  outside  the  house,  Castleton 
breathed  more  freely ;  though  he  felt  as 
if  a  coil  had  in  some  way  been  thrown 
around  him.  Hurrying  on,  he  came 
where  Du  Barry  had  his  lodgings.  He 
eaught  him  just  as  he  was  going  out  to 
his  dinner,  and  told  his  errand  in  a  word. 

Du  Barry  was  astonished.  He  fancied 
he  had  the  monopoly  of  Europe,  and 
here  was  his  old  friend  about  to  tres- 
pass on  his  territory. 


"  When  do  you  return  t "  he  asked. 

^  In  about  three  months." 

"  Three  years,  you  mean." 

"  Three  months." 

'*  Really,  Castleton,  for  three  months 
it  is  not  worth  your  while.  Trust  me 
for  that,  who  hnoto  Europe." 

"I  dare  say,  but  I  have  decided. 
You  speak  too  late.  If  I  pass  through 
Nuremberg,  I  will  have  my  eye  out  for 
the  Commissionaires  who  infested  your 
way  so  much." 

"  Nuremberg  1 "  exclaimed  Du  Barry, 
suddenly  changing  color.  "Nurem- 
berg 1  You  really  don't  expect  to  get 
to  Nuremberg  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  shall  be 
all  the  time  on  the  run ;  but  if  I  can 
q>end  a  day  in  your  favorite  town,  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  for  our  auld  lang 
syne." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  which  would 
interest  you  there  for  a  day,  nothing ; 
besides,  it  is  out  of  the  beaten  route."  . 

«  That  is  why  I  should  like  it.  If  I 
do  go  there,  I  will  leave  your  card  with 
your  friends,  and  try  to  treat  the  com- 
missionaires as  you  did." 

"  I  would  not  recommend  the  Baier- 
ischer  Hof.  You  will  find  the  Wittels- 
bacher  Hof,  near  the  post-office,  much 
more  convenient." 

"  Thanks.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
whether  I  go  there  or  not,  but  I  will 
not  forget." 

"  Let  me  put  the  name  of  the  hotel 
down  for  you." 

Castleton,  long  after,  had  reason  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Du  Barry  appeared 
particularly  anxious  when  he  spoke 
about  Nuremberg  and  of  the  hotel,  but 
at  the  time  he  thought  nothing  about 
it. 

He  said  "Good-by,"  and  the  visit 
was  over.  Neither  took  the  least  satis- 
faction in  it. 

When  Castleton  announced  at  home 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  next  day,  the 
doctor  gravely  proposed  to  give  him 
letters  to  Yelpeau  and  Louis,  and  his 
mother  suggested  an  excellent  preven- 
tive for  sea-sickness.  To  Americans, 
unexpected  changes  are  such  a  matter 
of  course,  that  Castleton's  announce- 
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moot  produced  only  some  congrmtola- 
tory  remarks  aboat  his  pleasant  raca- 
tion,  and  a  few  directions  in  the  laun- 
dry, relating  to  the  yoang  gentleman's 
linen.  The  next  day  Castleton  was  on 
the  steamer,  tossed  up  and  down  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  personally  satis- 
factory, but  which  he  was  content  to 
make  the  best  of,  since  there  was  no 
help  for  it  He  was  cut  off  Arom  all 
relations  and  associations  with  the 
world.  Outside  of  the  ship  every  thing 
appeared  to  him  a  blank.  And  in  be- 
coming interested  in  what  was  immedi- 
ately around  him,  the  vessel,  the  crew, 
the  passengers,  and  the  element  they 
floated  on,  he  seemed  to  forget  he  ever 
had,  or  ever  felt  an  interest  in  any 
thing  else  I 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  sailing 
of  the  Scotia,  Pulsifer  met  Miss  Clara 
Digby  as  he  was  leaving  a  house  which 
she  was  about  to  enter.  The  two  were 
always  pleased  to  meet,  for  the  lawyer's 
remarks  were  fresh  and  entertaining, 
and  Clara's  replies  piquant  and  attrac- 
tive to  him.  On  this  occasion  Pulsifer 
did  not  exhibit  his  usual  disposition  to 
stop  for  a  brief  chat  with  his  fair  ene- 
my, as  he  used  to  call  her. 

"  A  very  charming  day,"  that  was  all 
he  said,  as  he  was  passing  down. 

"Very.  Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
what  sent  Mr.  Castleton  to  Europe  in 
such  a  hurry  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  went  in  a 
hurry  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  just  as  I  was  leaving 
town,  only  two  days  before  he  sailed, 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it." 

"  There  it  is  again.  Woman's  logic. 
Put  your  two  statements  together,  and 
tell  me  how  it  proves  he  did  go  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Bfcause,"  retorted  Clara  with  pro- 
voking coolness, "  I  think  he  would  have 
told  me  had  he  known  he  was  going." 

"  Well,  well,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
time  to  look  into  it.  A  very  safe  young 
gentleman  I  have  for  a  law  partner, 
whose  relations  with  a  lady  are  such  that 
no  important  move  in  our  office  can  be 
kept  secret  from  her." 


*'  I  am  glad  you  have  discovered  the 
danger ;  forewarned,  forearmed." 

^^Have  you  no  further  questions  to 
ask?" 

*^  I  dare  say,  but  you  did  not  answer 
my  first.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  imper- 
tinent. I  withdraw  it.  Is  it  consisteDt 
with  the  rules  of  yoor  ofSce  to  tell  me 
how  long  Mr.  Castleton  is  to  be  ab- 
sent ?  " 

*^  Between  seven  and  eight  yean," 
replied  Pulsifer,  gravely. 

**  I  think  I  once  heard  you  say  there 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  truth,"  retom- 
ed  Clara. 

**Then  you  will  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  my  observation.  Time  is  measured 
by  events,  emotions,  experiences.  Cas- 
tleton will  stay  abroad  till  he  has  e^n 
as  much  and  learned  as  much  and  felt 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  parson  would 
in  seven  or  eight  years." 

Clara  was  piqued.  She  knew  Pulsifer 
referred  to  Du  Barry,  when  he  spoke  of 
Beven  or  eight  years,  yet  she  was  not 
willing  to  show  what  with  her  nature 
it  was  difficult  to  coneeaL 

"  I  am  g^  the  Sphinx  permits  some 
sort  of  explanation  to  escape  him,  even 
if  it  is  a  ridiculous  one." 

"  Wherein  ridiculous  ?  " 

''  In  assuming  that  Mr.  Castleton  is 
superior  to  every  body  else." 

**  Don't  you  think  he  is  ?  " 

"No." 

"Tell  me  frankly,  don't  you  thmk 
Castleton  superior  to  everj  young  gen- 
tleman of  your  acquaintance  save  «w?" 

"  And  if  I  do  ?  "  defiantly. 

"  Why  you  are  nearly  right.  Throw 
out  that  one,  and  you  would  be  quite 
right." 

"Thank  you."  She  began  to  look 
angry. 

"  You  won't  do  it,  though  ? " 

"  Beally,  Mr.  Pulsifer,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,"  with  much  hauteur. 

"  Nothing  so  beautiful  as  truth." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  ireful 
and  indignant. 

"  I  mean  to  say  this,  Miss  Clara  Dig- 
by.  You  are  carried  away,  infatuated, 
I  may  say,  by  an  unworthy  object. 
You  are  about  to  make  shipwreck  of 
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happiness— total  shipwreck.  Be  warn- 
ed ia  time.    Qood  morning." 

The  old  lawyer  hurried  down  the 
steps  and  walked  away,  mattering, 
"That's  off  my  mind.  It  won't  do  the 
least  good,  howerer." 

Clara  was  in  a  towering  passion.  The 
insolence  of  the  man  was  insafierable. 
She  wished  she  had  a  brother  to  resent 
such  impertinence.  The  next  time  she 
met  Poisifer  she  cat  him  in  the  most 
decided  manner. 

The  latter  was  right  YThat  he  said 
did  not  do  any  good.  It  only  confirmed 
Mis3  Digby  more  firmly  in  her  feelings 
toward  Da  Barry. 

I  do  not  say  she  did  not  miss  the 
presence  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  was  to 
her  always  the  same  high-minded,  dis- 
interested friend.  Bat  if  she  did,  it  is 
beeause  the  sex  are  neyer  ready  to  give 
np  an  admirer,  bat  engross,  without 
conscience,  all  who  will  worship  them. 

Da  Barry  continued  his  devotions, 
but  he  was  too  wary  to  be  precipitate, 
and  Miss  Digby,  infatuated  if  she  were, 
was  not  to  be  won  by  a  coup. 

It  often  occurred  to  Du  Barry  to 
allude  to  the  time  when  he  took  leave 
of  her  at  Scotenskopft,  but  he  reserved 
this  little  bit  of  machinery  fur  some 
very  telling  occasion.  His  idea  was  to 
treat  it  with  seriousness,  and  at  the 
proper  time  to  avow  that  ftom  the 
period  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  went 


into  exile,  up  to  that  very  minute,  his 
heart  had  remained  entirely  devoted  to 
her. 

An  observation  of  Olara's  one  day 
made  him  alter  his  course.  She  was 
ridiculing  a  desperate  love  affair  be- 
tween two  very  young  people — a  mere 
boy  and  girl — without  thinking  it 
might  well  apply  to  the  old  incident 
between  them. 

Du  Barry  joined  in.  "  The  Germans," 
he  Ewd,  **  ccdl  this  *  calf-love.'  I  have 
often  amused  myself,"  he  continued, 
in  the  most  careless  manner  possible, 
"thinking  of  my  grand  attempt  at 
leave-taking  when  a  mere  lad  I  came 
to  bid  you  good-by  before  sailing.  You 
have  forgotten  it,  I  dare  say.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  always  remember  it,  your  repulse 
was  so  up  to  the  mark.  You  could  not 
do  it  better  to-day,"  and  Du  Barry 
laughed  heartily. 

Clara  was  considerably  annoyed,  for 
she  had  laid  this  little  affair  up  as  one 
of  her  heart  treasures,  which  young 
ladies  keep  very  sacred ;  and  she  dis- 
liked to  have  it  profaned  by  such  an 
allusion.  She  felt  obliged  also  to  laugh, 
but  she  made  no  reply,  and  looked  very 
serious  the  rest  of  the  interview ;  and 
when  Du  Barry  went  away  she  torment- 
ed herself  with  the  idea  that  he  really 
did  not  care  for  her. 

Du  Barry  was  certainly  victorious  on 
that  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MM.  HOi;r  VOTZfl  XKTO  A  FASHIOVABLB  QUASTZm. 


The  house  in  Thirty-ninth  street, 
between  Madison  and  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, was  finished  by  the  middle  of 
January.  Mrs.  Holt  had  been  engaged 
for  several  weeks  previous,  selecting  the 
furniture,  porcelain,  plate,  and  et  ceteras. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  years  of 
seclusion  and  poverty,  she  took  readily 
to  the  task.  It  was  a  happy  sight  to  see 
the  little  woman,  dressed  still  in  black, 
bat  with  exquisite  taste,  driving  from 
shop  to  shop,  to  accomplish  her  pleas- 
ant duty.  She  encountered  a  good 
many  of  her  old   acquaintances,  who 


were  not  slow  to  recognize  her  changed 
fortunes.  She  had  already  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  two  or  three  ot  her 
most  intimate  school  friends,  and  when 
the  house  was  furnished,  and  she  had 
moved  in  it,  she  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  cards  that  accumulated  on 
her  table.  Still  the  widow  Holt  did  not 
forget  the  days  of  her  ^idversity.  She 
would  have  preferred  a  more  retired,  a 
less  ostentatious  life ;  but  to  please  her 
son  I  think  she  would  have  undertaken 
almost  any  thing,  hardly  excepting  the 
round  dances. 
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The  old  gentleman  oyer  the  way 
appeared  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  what  was  going  on.  He  inquired  of 
his  man  the  name  of  the  new  comers, 
and  was  told  it  was  Holt.  It  did  not, 
in  this  connection,  even  raise  a  thought 
of  his  niece,  whom  he  had  for  years 
utterly  lost  sight  of.  But  when,  one 
day,  he  met  Mrs.  Holt  point  blank  at 
the  comer  of  the  street,  she  Iu(d  thrown 
aside  her  veil,  and  with  the  freedom  of 
age  had  stared  curiously  at  her,  he  was 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  his  niece.  He  went  home  in 
a  brown  study.  He  began  to  catechise 
Thomas.  "Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  our  neighbors  opposite  ?  " 

Now  gossip  flies  fast,  and  our  servants 
are  apt  to  know  much  more  than  we  do 
ourselves.  Thomas,  long  since,  was  in 
possession  of  the  whole  story;  Mr. 
Dezing^s  coachman  had  told  him  the 
very  romantic  history.  It  had  been  told 
the  coachman  in  the  most  sentimental 
style  by  his  mistress'  lady's-maid,  who 
had  the  story  from  Mrs.  Dozing  herself. 
That  lady  was  very  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Holt  when  she  was  Gertrude  Lansing, 
and  had  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
love  affair  with  the  artist,  and  was  in 
raptures  to  hear  of  her  reestablished 
fortunes.  You  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  tale  was  not  told  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Lansing,  the  uncle,  and  that 
it  lost  nothing  in  the  transmission  from 
one  servant  to  another. 

When,  therefore,  Thomas  was  directed 
to  ascertain  something  about  the  new 
comers,  the  occupation  was  that  of  car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle.  But  he  be- 
trayed no  knowledge  of  the  subject  till 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, still  pestered  by  the  resemblance 
which  continued  to  haunt  him  (I  don't 
wonder  it  did  haunt  him,  for  his  wife 
was  an  invalid  and  he  was  childless, 
and  it  naade  him  recall  Gertrude's  hap- 
py, innocent  face).  I  say,  when  aroused 
by  this,  he  agaih  put  some  question  to 
his  man,  the  latter  looked  queer  and 
hesitated,  and  finally  ventured  to  speak. 
"  I  did  hear,  sir,  but  folks  do  talk 
strange,  you  know,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
man and  his  mother  be  some  relations  to 


you,  sir,  that  is  to  say,  sir,  used  to  be, 
sir,  a  great  many  years  ago,  sir,  but  in 
course,  sir,  you  would  best  know  about 
that  yourself,  sir." 

"  Relations  ?  what  sort  of  relations  ? 
Tell  me  just  what  you  heard,  Thomas." 

"Well,  sir,  you  will  excuse  me,  sir, 
but  I  did  hear  how  that  the  lady,  that 
is  Mrs.  Holt,  sir,  had  been  formerly,  I 
mean  very  many  years  ago,  sir,  certainly 
by  no  means  now,  sir,  leastwise  not  of 
late  years,  sir " 

"Out  with  it.  What  the  d— 1  are 
you  hanging  back  about,  twisting  your- 
self into  a  double  ampersand  ! " 

Thomas  looked  lightened. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  what  it  is  ?  Do 
you  think  I  care  for  the  tittle-tattle  of 
the  neighborhood  ? " 

"In  course  not,  sir,  that  is  why  I 
never  spoke  about  it,  sir,  but  I  will  in- 
quire, since  you  tell  me  to,  sir." 

"  Inquire  I  Why,  you  have  the  whole 
story  at  your  tongue's  end.  What  the 
d — ^1  is  the  matter  with  you?  Pro- 
ceed I " 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  sir.  They  only 
say  the  lady  used  to  be  your  niece,  sir, 
but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  sir." 

"  Used  to  be  I  I  should  like  to  know, 
if  she  used  to  be  my  niece,  what  she  is 
now." 

"I  really  cannot  tell,  sir,"  replied 
Thomas  demurely. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thomas,  other 
people  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  my  family  afiG&irs  than  I  know 
myself^  and  I  advise  you,  for  the  future, 
to  be  careful  how  you  listen  to  thdr 
nonsense." 

With  this  reprimand,  Thomas  was 
dismissed;  but  the  old  man  was  im- 
easy. 

That  night  he  woke  up,  and  thought 
how  happy  it  would  be  if  such  a  sweet- 
looking  little  lady,  as  he  saw  opposite, 
formed  a  part  of  his  family.  And  for 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

He  would  not  have  thought  so  had 
he  been  told  his  niece  continued  to 
struggle  with  destitution,  or  had  died 
in  the  struggle.  There  would  have 
been  no  repentance  then.    But  to  see 
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her  emerge  into  the  world  his  equal  in 
society,  so  attractiye,  and  with  so  many 
Mends,  why,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error. 
He  went  to  sleep  again,  cogitating 
how  he  conld  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

It  seems  he  formed  a  very  simple 
sdieme  to  effect  his  object.  He  ob- 
senred  that  Holt  inyariably  walked 
home.  He  managed,  therefore,  to  put 
hioiself  in  his  way  one  afternoon,  as  he 
was  coming  along  the  Avenue. 

**  Qood  evening,  sir,"  he  said  blandly. , 

Holt  nodded. 

"  I  think,  young  gentleman,  we  ought 
to  know  each  other." 

There  was  no  reply. 

''  I  say  I  think  you  and  I  ought  to  be 
acquainted." 

**Doyout" 

"I  feel  quite  sure  now  you  don't 
know  my  name," — very  good-natured 
and  quizzical. 

Holt  stopped  short,  and  looked  fixed- 
ly at  the  old  gentleman,  who  also  stop- 
ped. 

"  I  do  know  it,  though,"  he  replied, 
presently. 


"  But  you  don't  know  who  I  am,  for 
all  that," — a  little  triumphantly. 

Holt  again  turned  on  the  questioner. 
"I  know  you,"  he  said,  "for  a  bad, 
selfish  old  man,  who  treated  with  a 
refined  cruelty  a  young,  tender  girl, 
who  had  been  taught  to  call  you  father. 
Don*t  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  igno- 
rant I  hav«  kept  watch  of  you  all  my 
life,  waiting  for  just  this  moment.  Go 
your  way.  Do  not  dare  speak  to  me 
again,  else  I  shall  be  tempted  not  to 
regard  your  gray  hairs." 

Without  waiting  for  reply,  or  further 
demonstration.  Holt  strode  rapidly 
across  the  street,  his  face  working  with 
rage,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  long 
arms  swin^g  to  and  fVo  defiantly. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Lansing 
could  recover  sufficient  self-possession 
to  proceed.  He  stood  looking  after 
Holt  as  the  latter  walked  furiously  on, 
and  exclaimed  several  times,  '*  God 
bless  me."  Thomas,  who  had  witnessed 
the  whole  scene  from  the  comer,  as  he 
was  returning  from  an  errand,  related 
to  Mr.  Dezing's  coachman,  that  when 
his  master  came  home  that  day,  he  was 
"  completely  flabbergasted ! " 


CHAPTER   VII. 


HOLT  AT  CnrBCHl 


William  Holt  came  and  went  to 
their  new  house  as  he  formerly  came 
and  went  to  their  rooms  in  the  Sixth 
avenue.  He  avoided  the  acquaintance 
of  all  his  mother's  visitors,  while  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  provide  for 
their  reception,  and  appeared  to  glory 
in  the  success  of  his  plan  to  restore  her 
to  society.  His  mother  knew  this,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  his 
moods.  He  occupied  a  back  room  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  house,  where  was 
placed  a  single  iron  bedstead,  covered 
with  a  hard  mattrass.  Two  or  three 
necessary  articles  made  up  the  furni- 
ture. Here  he  slept,  and  here,  with  the 
book  he  happened  to  be  engaged  with, 
he  would  go  and  spend  the  time,  if 
there  was  company  in  the  house ;  when 
they  had  left,  he  would  descend  to  a 
little  sitting  room,  his  mother^s  favorite 


resort,  and  remain  there.  No  matter 
what  he  was  doing,  he  preferred  always 
to  be  near  her.    And  so  time  passed. 

One  grievance  filled  the  widow's  souL 
It  was  William's  unbelief.  She  dared 
call  it  by  no  other  name.  He  never 
attended  church.  He  shrank  from  any 
allusion  to  religious  subjects,  and  a 
sneer  was  on  his  face  at  the  mention  of 
a  clergyman. 

In  their  period  of  unrelenting  pover- 
ty, Mrs.  Holt  forbore  to  remonstrate 
with  her  son.  But  when  his  fortunes 
had  changed,  and  wealth  flowed  in  on 
them,  she  could  no  longer  postpone 
what  seemed  to  her  an  imperative  duty. 

One  evening,  therefore,  as  they  were 
sitting  together,  she  approached  the 
subject. 

"  William,  do  you  never  intend  to  go 
to  church  ? "  r^  i 
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The  young  man's  frame  appeared 
convulsed  by  some  internal  emotion. 
He  knew  that  his  mother  had  resolved 
to  open  a  subject  he  hoped  would  be 
forever  sealed. 

He  did  not  at  first  answer ;  but  see- 
ing that  she  waited  for  a  response,  he 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Why  ask  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  William,  I  must  do  it.  It 
is  the  source  of  great  unhappiness  to 
me  that  you  exhibit  a  disregard  of 
sacred  things." 

"  I  do  not  disregard  things  /consider 
sacred,  but  I  detest  priestcraft  and  all 
other  hypocrisy." 

"  And  do  you  never  intend  to  go  to 
church  ? " 

"  Never." 

Mrs.  Holt  rose  and  essayed  to  leave 
the  room.  She  really  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  The  stem,  severe 
"  Never  "  fell  on  her  ears  like  some  ter- 
rible irrevocable  doom — doom  for  her 
child.  It  was  the  first  harsh  word  he 
had  ever  spoken  to  Tier.  Through  all 
their  hardships  and  sufferings,  despite 
his  fierce,  ungovernable  temper  and  pas- 
sionate outbreaks,  he  had  never  spoken  to 
her  a  word  before  with  nush  an  empha- 
sis. She  felt  she  could  not  endure  it, 
and  attempted,  as  I  have  said,  and 
scarce  knowing  why,  to  leave  the  room. 

She  only  reached  the  door.  Then 
leaning  against  it,  sh6  gave  way  to  her 
grief  in  a  burst  of  passionate  demon- 
strations, in  sobs  and  tears  and  hysteri- 
cal groans. 

Holt  rose  quickly  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  little  apartment.  His  look 
was  hard — ^hard  as  stone.  Up  and 
down,  down  and  up,  with  an  expression 
which  got  to  be  almost  demoniacal. 

Suddenly  it  changed.  He  stepped 
up,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

''  Mother,  I  will  go." 

She  did  not  appear  to  regard  him. 
The  paroxysm  had  got  control  of  her. 

"  Mother,"  he  repeated,  "  do  you  not 
hear  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  will  go."  She 
appeared  a  little  quieter,  but  it  was 
evident,  for  the  moment,  she  could  not 
respond. 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  Holt, «  for  God's 
sake,  do  not  go  on  so.    Speak  to  me !  " 


"YHiy  do  you  say  for  (Jod's  sake, 
William,  if  you  don't  believe  in  a 
God  ? "  she  asked,  looking  at  him  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Nobody  dares  say  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  God.  Did  you  hear  me  tell  you  I 
toould  go  to  dMirch  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  did  you  tell  me  so,  Wil- 
liam ? " 

"I  did." 

He  passed  quietly  out  of  the  door  as 
he  spoke,  unwillmg  to  prolong  the 
scene.  He  resorted  to  his  usual  method 
,for  restoring  his  composure,  a  walk. 

"  I  would  go  into  hell  to  save  her  a 
single  pang,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  descended  to  the  sidewalk, 
"  why  not  into  a  church  ?  To  be  sore, 
there  is  my  oath  to  the  contrary,  but  I 
will  break  it,  if  it  is  to  make  her  feel 
easier." 

When  he  came  home,  about  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  he  was  in  his  ordi- 
nary mood,  and  greeted  his  mother 
quite  as  usual. 

"  Abel,  where  do  you  go  Sundays  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  what  meeting  ?  •* 

"  Yes." 

"  Same  one  always." 

"I  forget  about  it." 

"Methodist   meeting-house  in  

street." 

"  What  time  does  it  go  in  ?  " 

"  Half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  half- 
past  three  in  the  aftemon." 

"  Gk)od  preacher  ? " 

'*  First-rate.  Ain't  afraid  of  any 
body.  No  kid  glove  nor  fancy  soap. 
Won't  you  come  and  hear  him  ? " 

"I  rather  think  I  wiU."  And  Holt 
went. 

He  saw  a  small,  middle-itged  man 
enter  the  pulpit,  not  in  any  way  re- 
markable in  appearance.  After  the 
usual  exercises,  to  which  Holt  paid  not 
the  least  attention,  the  preacher  an- 
nounced his  text:  Matthew  vil  20. 
"  Wherefore^  hy  their  fruUs  ye  shaU  knotp 
them:' 

The  subject  was  one  which  would 
naturally  attract  Holt.  The  discourse 
was  fragmentary,  but  practical.  I  sub- 
join some  brief  extracts  from  it 
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"My  fnendfl,"  said  the  minister, 
<' people  are  all  the  time  trying  to  make 
fomui  answer  for  good  deedis.  As  I 
have  often  told  you,  there  is  no  virtue 
in  a  mere  form,  there  is  no  piety  in  the 
mere  act  of  coming  to  church.  I  don't 
know  the  yaiious  motives  which  may 
bring  you  here  to-day;  but  the  great 
question  is  what  fraib  do  you  produce 
on  week-days  ?  Answer  me  that  I 
Xerer  mind  Sundays.  It  is  the  six 
days  of  the  week  I  ask  you  about,  and 
if  they  are  spent  in  a  perpetual  selfish 
strife  without  a  thought  of  doing  some 
good,  do  you  believe  you  will  be  any 
the  better  for  coming  here  on  the  Sab- 
btdi  day  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  only  goes  to 
show  your  hypocrisy.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  will  pay  up  for  six  days'  ser- 
vice of  the  devil  by  putting  on  my 
Sunday  coat  for  a  few  hours,  and  cry- 
ing, *  Lord,  Lord.' 

"Look  over  the  world,  and  apply 
these  words,  *  By  their  fruiU  ye  thaU 
Inow  them^^  fraits  which  bear  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year  not  a  single  last 
ga^  crop.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
going  on.  A  man,  after  a  long  life  of 
aelfiah  acquisition,  with  no  generous 
emotions  even,  but  always  having  the 
one  object,  namely,  how  to  get  the  best 
of  a  bargain,  or  an  *  operation,'  when 
he  finds  it  is  time  to  leave  this  world, 
and  he  knows  he  cannot  use  his  capital 
in  the  world  to  come,  I  say  such  a  man 
often  turns  philanthropist,  and  gives 
money  here  and  gives  it  there,  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  newspapers,  and 
monuments  are  raised  for  him,  and  he 
goes  down  to  the  grave  with  great 
glorification. 

"  Now  what  would  our  Lord  say  to 
such  a  man.  He  would  say,  *  Friend, 
you  had  no  right  to  amass  all  that 


wealth.  Tou  are  now  three  score  and 
ten,  and  during  the  fifty  years  in  which 
you  have  been  getting  it  together  you 
have  neglected  my  work,  you  have 
done  and  permitted  much  evil  all  those 
fifty  years,  and  have  become,  by  reason 
of  these  great  possessions  purse-proud, 
vain,  and  selfish,  and  now,  as  you  are 
about  to  die,  you  seek  still  to  aggrandize 
yourself  by  giving  away  what  no  longer 
belongs  to  you." 

"  Ah,  brethren,  do  not  put  off  your 
good  performances  till  fear  of  the  judg- 
ment urges  you.  Let  your  daily  lives 
overfiow  with  kindness  to  one  another. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  true  heaven 
upon  earth.  Seek  not  to  acquire  great 
wealth.  If  you  are  prospered,  distribute 
as  you  go  along.  It  is  by  the  personal 
effort  of  every  human  being  to  be  good, 
and  not  by  preaching  that  the  world  is 
to  be  reformed.  A  great  preacher,  or  a 
great  lecturer,  or  a  great  moral  essayist 
cannot  do  half  the  good  that  one  sin- 
cere disciple  of  Christ  does  who  lives 
according  to  the  law  of  love." 

Holt  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  he  had  been  listening  to  the  ser- 
mon, and  that  it  was  already  at  an  end. 
He  stopped,  curious  to  look  at  the 
preacher  as  he  passed  out,  but  he  could 
discern  no  mark  of  consciousness  or 
self-sufficiency  in  his  bearing. 

He  turned  away  as  if  disappointed 
with  the  scrutiny.  He  had  calculated 
on  discovering  something  in  the  preach- 
er's face  which  should  not  accord  with 
what  he  had  been  saying,  possibly 
which  might  give  the  lie  to  it. 

He  walked  home  slowly  with  his  long 
arms  thrown  behind  him.  The  next 
Sunday  he  went  to  hear  the  same  man 
again. 
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That  most  veracious  of  chroniclers, 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  is  said  to  have 
written  bis  famous  History  of  New 
York  in  a  room  of  the  Independent 
Columbian  Hotel,  *^  which  conmianded 
a  very  pleasant  view  of  the  new 
grounds  on  the  Collect,  together  with 
the  rear  of  the  Poor  House  and  Bride- 
well and  a  full  front  of  the  Hospital,  so 
that  it  was  the  cheerfullest  room  in  the 
whole  house."  The  Poor  House  is  gone, 
the  Bridewell  is  gone,  and  now,  alas ! 
the  old  Hospital  is  gone.  With  what 
emotions,  if  New  Yorkers  have  any 
emotions,  must  our  old  citizens  have 
seen  the  sight  which  I  saw  to-day  I 
What  once  was  green  sward,  studded 
with  trees,  whose  leaves  have  withered 
and  opened  for  a  hundred  years,  is  now 
excavated  earth,  and  at  the  hands  of 
delving  Milesians  the  ivy-entwined 
fh)nt  of  the  New  York  Hospital  is  fast 
being  demolished,  and  before  these 
pages  reach  my  readers,  there  will  scarce 
a  trace  be  left  of  the  venerable  pUe. 

Let  us  go  back,  and,  while  we  may, 
tell  the  story  of  this  land-mark  of  old 
New  York.  What  we  are  about  to 
write  may  sound  like  a  lament,  and  so 
we  would  have  it ;  for  we  believe  that 
this  hospital  of  such  glorious  memory, 
for  its  relief  aflforded  to  the  sufferings 
of  humanity,  has  been  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Vandalizing  spirit  of  rmo 
New  York,  Were  it  the  Emperor 
of  Erie,  Mr.  James  Pisk,  Jr.,  or  men 
of  his  ilk,  who  had  razed  these 
foundations,  we  perhaps  should  have 
felt  no  surprise;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  those  who  have  done  this 
are  the  governors  of  the  institution, 
men  of  historic  name  in  New  York,  we 
cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  deed  of 
desecration,  which  we  see  committed  at 
their  command.  It  is  said,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hospital  did 
not  support  itself  Who  wants  a  hos- 
pital to  be  self-supporting  ?    Who  ex- 


pects that  it  will  ?  When  it  does,  it  is 
no  longer  an  hospital,  but  a  private 
boarding-house,  wh^^e  medical  attend- 
ance is  included  in  the  bilL  Shall  we 
build  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
wealthy  tradesmen,  who  find  it  a  little 
inconvenient  to  be  Hi  at  home,  and  for 
bachelor  millionaires  who  have  no 
home?  Shall  we  place  it  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  an  accident  happens 
about  once  a  month,  or  in  the  green 
fields  of  Bloomingdale,  in  going  to 
which  a  man  might  die  twenty  times 
over  before  reaching  a  ward  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  location 
of  the  old  hospital,  or  of  the  City  JE2af- 
pital^  as  it  was  very  often  called,  was 
one  of  the  very  best  that  could  be 
found  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  wharves 
and  piers,  where  the  mighty  engines  of 
commerce  are  constantly  crushing  so 
many  in  their  revolutions,  in  the  very 
heart  of  lower  Broadway,  with  its 
countless  sources  of  accidents,  in  fact 
very  accessible  to  the  places  where  half 
the  casualties  and  the  crimes  of  the 
metropolis  occur,  could  it  have  remain- 
ed where  it  was,  it  would  have  been  for 
the  next  hundred  years,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last,  a  true  place  of  succor,  or 
when  it  must  be,  of  calm  death  to  the 
suffering  poor. 

If  the  money  for  the  support  of  this 
time-honored  and  successful  charity  were 
not  forthcoming  by  ordinary  means, 
such  as  appeals  to  the  State  and  City 
Legislatures,  extraordinary  ones  should 
have  been  adopted.  Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  New  Yorkers,  want  of 
liberality  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be 
among  them.  We  have  carefully  read 
the  two  especial  reports  which  the  gov- 
ernors have  caused  to  be  printed  in  re- 
gard to  the  removal,  and  we  fail  to  find 
in  them  either  any  evidence  of  its  neces- 
sity, or  any  proof  that  any  vigorous 
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steps  were  ever  taken  to  obviate  any 
supposed  need  of  this  kind.  The  poli- 
cy of  the  governors  seems  to  have  been 
drifting,  or,  Micawber-like,  until  at  last 
it  has  culminated  in  this  tearing-down 
process,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
sorpriae  to  those  who  vainly  imagined 
that  the  Hospital  had  grown  into  one 
of  the  best  possible  locations  for  its 
needs. 

When  the  city  of  Paris  removes  the 
Eotd  IHeUj  for  reasons  that  do  not  at 
all  apply  to  our  magnificent  old  hos- 
pital, surrounded  as  it  was  by  green 
grass  on  every  side,  a  new  one  is  erected 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  on  a  beau- 
tiful island,  and  on  hind  most  valuable 
for  other  purposes ;  but  the  governors 
of  the  New  York  ^08pital  tear  their 
buildings  down,  to  allow  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  to  replace  it 
by  a  receiving  ward,  which  will  be  the 
only  hospital  in  the  lower  and  middle 
part  of  the  city.  But  we  cannot  dwell 
longer  on  this  theme,  and  we  must  leave 
the  subject  of  the  removal,  or  rather  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, with  the  final  remark  that  many 
believe  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
more  than  that,  cruel  to  those  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  civilization 
which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  health 
and  limb,  yea,  even  of  life  in  its  service, 
will  furnish  an  asylum  in  the  place 
where  it  is  needed,  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  woes.  But,  old  building,  hail  I 
and  farewell !  and  now  for  thy  epitaph. 
The  charter  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital was  granted  in  1770,  when 
"  George  HI.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  sent  greet- 
ing to  his  loving  subjects,  Peter  Mid- 
dleton,  Samuel  Bard,  and  John  Jones, 
physicians,  by  their  humble  petition 
presented  unto  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved Oadwallader  Golden,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  granted  a  charter 
for  the  society  of  the  Hospital  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  America."  Among 
the  names  to  whom  this  trust  was  con- 
veyed, besides  the  ofilcials  of  the  city, 
are  many  that  are  still  familiar  and 
dear  to  New  York.   How  Enickerbock- 


er-Uke  they  sound  I  Watts,  De  Lancey, 
Livingston,  Duane,  Lispenard,  Bayard, 
Rutherford,  Golden,  Van  Gortlandt, 
Morris,  Bogert,  Glarkson,  Beekman, 
Provoost,  Duryea,  Stuyvesant,  Ver- 
planck,  Roosevelt,  De  Peyster,  Rutgers, 
Le  Roy,  Du  Bois,  and  Buchanan.  These 
were  the  honored  men  of  New  York, 
who  just  about  one  hundred  years  ago 
undertook  the  work  of  founding  the 
New  York  Hospital.  What  a  pity  that 
the  present  governors  did  not  wait  at 
least  till  the  cycle  was  complete,  before 
beginning  their  work  of  destruction  I 
A  proper  poetic  sense,  would  have  con- 
strained them  to  wait  another  year, 
when  they  might  have  celebrated  the 
centenary  by  putting  the  axe  to  those 
old  trees,  planted  by  their  forefathers  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  might  be  left 
until  the  Father  of  Nature  should  cause 
them  to  die. 

The  twenty-six  governors  held  their 
first  meeting  on  the  28th  of  July,  1771. 
Gonsiderable  contributions  were  made 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  John  Fo- 
thergill  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  emi- 
nent physicians  in  London,  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  other 
places  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1772,  the 
Legislature  granted  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Li  1778 
tiye  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  of 
Mrs.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Rutgers,  and  the 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  27th  of 
July  of  the  same  year.  On  February 
28, 1775,  when  the  building  was  almost 
completed,  it  was  nearly  consumed  by 
fire.  The  war  of  Independence  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  edifice,  but  it 
was  used  during  the  war  for  barracks, 
and  occasionally  as  an  hospital.  It 
was  not  until  January  8,  1791,  that 
the  house  was  in  a  proper  condition 
to  receive  patients.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  existence  of  the 
hospital  begins.  The  building  thus 
erected  was  the  one  fironting  the  main 
entrance  on  Broadway.  Some  addi- 
tions and  improvements  were  made  in 
it,  however,  fh)m  time  to  time.  It  was 
known  as  the  Main  Building.  In  it 
were  the  apothecary^s  shop,  the  office, 
the  dining^-rooms,  and  the  governors' 
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rooms,  where  met  the  variotn  commit* 
tees.  In  its  amphitheatre  were  achiered 
the  surgical  triumphs  of  Wright  Post, 
Kearney  Rodgers,  Valentine  Mott,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  names  which 
have  made  the  surgery  of  our  country 
respected  throughout  the  world.  The 
south  building  on  Duane  street  was 
erected  in  1868,  replacing  one  that  was 
erected  in  1806.  This  noble  building 
was  in  many  respects  a  model  of  hos- 
pital architecture.  The  north  building 
on  Worth  street  was  erected  in  1841. 
The  main  and  north  hospitals  are  now 
torn  down,  while  the  south  is  to  be  left 
cooped  up  by  a  solid  block  of  ware- 
houses, with  noisy  streets  on  every 
side.  It  certainly  will  not  be  an  hos- 
pital when  thus  situated.  Pest  House 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  name. 

We  cannot  imagine  why  all  the  build- 
ings were  not  torn  down  at  once.  "  If 
it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  the 
borders  of  the  Central  Park,  is  also  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Society  of  the  New 
York  Hospital.  It  does  not,  however, 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
give  any  more  than  this  passing  notice 
of  that  excellent  asylum,  which  is  about 
to  be  removed  to  White  Plains. 

Since  1829,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  patients  have  been  treated  in 
this  hospital,  of  whom  more  than  sev- 
enty thousand  have  been  cured,  while 
ten  thousand  have  died.  More  than 
nine  thousand  were  relieved.  The  re- 
mainder were  discharged  at  their  own 
request,  or  eloped.  There  are  no  pub- 
lished records  prior  to  1829.  In  the 
year  1868,  two  hundred  more  patients 
were  treated  than  in  1867. 

There  is  a  valuable  library  of  more 
than  eight  thousand  volumes,  relating 
to  medical  science,  connected  with  the 
hospital.  Just  one  word  more  about 
the  destruction  of  this  hospital  and  we 
pass  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  inner 
Ufe  in  such  an  institution,  as  seen  by  a 
member  of  the  resident  medical  stafd 

As  the  writer  was  lately  passing  the 
remains  of  the  old  building  in  a  Broad- 


way stage,  a  young  lady  sitting  near 
him,  on  seeing  the  ndns, — ^the  workmen 
were  just  pulling  the  ivy  from  the  front 
wall,— exclaimed,  "That is  the  work  of 
those  horrid  doctors ;  they  ought  to  be 
strung  up."  Now  this  expression  is  but 
a  fair  type  of  what  is  generally  believed 
by  the  people  of  our  city  and  country 
who  do  not  have  accurate  information 
as  to  just  how  much  the  doctors  have  to 
do  with  the  management  of  such  hos- 
pitals. The  fact  is  that  the  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital have  no  duties  in  connection  with 
the  institution,  except  the  care  of 
the  dck.  There  is  not  a  physician  in 
the  Board  of  €k>vemors.  It  is  tme  that 
this  Board  confers  with  the  physicians, 
and  asks  advice  as  to  the  care  of  the 
institution ;  but  so  far  as  is  shown  by 
the  two  reports  before  refer,  ed  to,  while 
giving  a  great  deal  of  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  medical  men  who  died 
some  seventy  years  ago,  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  advice  of  their  own 
board ;  at  any  rate,  to  the  governors, 
and  not  to  the  "  horrid  doctors,"  should 
be  ascribed  the  blame  or  awarded  the 
credit  of  the  tearing  down. 

This  hospital  would  not  have  had  an 
existence,  without  the  efforts  of  the 
physicians.  Doctors  Bard,  Jones,  and 
Middleton,  who  founded  it.  It  could 
not  have  been  sustained  if  the  labors 
of  the  long  line  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons who  visited  the  sick  \vithin  its 
vralls  had  not  been  gratuitously  given, 
and  yet  medical  men  have  not  partici- 
pated in  its  management. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  in  the  financial 
care  and  success  of  such  hospitals  may 
have  depended  on  the  want  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  medical  staff  and  the 
directors.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  radical 
error  in  the  management  of  such  insti- 
tutions that  the  doctors  are  excluded 
from  their  full  share  in  the  director- 
ship. The  best  hospitals  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  country,  were  those  that 
were  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
medical  ofBcers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  We  disclaim  any  idea,  however, 
in  this  article  of  speaking  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  medical  staff  of  the  lio»- 
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pitaL  We  merely  know  that  the  de- 
mDlition  has  been  undertaken  inde- 
pendently of  them,  and  that  the  finan- 
cial or  general  management  is  in  no 
sense  shared  in  by  them. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  haye 
serred  this  hospital,  we  find  some  that 
have  much  more  than  a  Ifew  York 
reputation:  Wright  Post,  Samuel  L. 
MitchiU,  David  Hosack,  Alexander  H. 
SteTcns,  Valentine  Mott,  John  0.  Cheese- 
laan,  J.  Kearny  Rodgers,  Joseph  Mather 
Smith.  These  were  honored  names 
throughout  the  land,  and  their  succes- 
sors, who  are  watching  the  throes  of 
diBsolution,  haye  quite  sustained  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
st&ff. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  an  hospital  is  a  gloomy  place. 
Gloom  was  not  a  common  idea  among 
the  dwellers  of  the  old  pile,  sad  as  were 
many  of  the  scenes  that  there  trans- 
{Hred. 

The  patients  lay  in  cheerful  wards, 
chatdog  with  each  other,  they  were 
covered  by  the  whitest  of  bed-spreads, 
and  attended  by  cheerftil  nurses;  the 
most  of  them  had  better  food  than 
they  ever  had  before  in  their  lives,  and, 
what  is  better  still,  the  great  minority 
were  getting  well.  Some  of  them,  I 
am  sure,  relished  so  simple  an  injury 
as  a  broken  leg,  as  an  excuse  for  a  good 
vacation.  There  is  a  story  told  that  a 
man,  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
in  consequence  of  having  been  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake,  and  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  then  idea  of  proper  treat- 
ment, was  kept  constantly  plied  with 
brandy,  remarked,  on  paying  his  bill 
and  going  out,  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
and  best  hotel  he  was  ever  in,  since  he 
had  all  the  liquor  he  could  wish,  and 
was  drank  for  two  weeks,  all  for  the 
small  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

The  nurses  were  not  unhappy,  cer- 
tainly not  the  females.  They  grew  fat 
and  lusty  in  the  service,  as  the  result 
of  their  good  living  and  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  gosadp.  Some  of  them  served 
the  hospital  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
were  pensioned  off  with  the  dignity  of 
a  room  to  themselves,  and  nothing  to 


do.  How  some  of  them  used  to  msike 
the  medical  students  stand  around  I 
Tradition  says,  that  years  ago  one  of 
them  applied  a  strap  vigorously  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  lucldess  wight,  who,  in 
his  anxiety  to  hear  the  clinical  lecture, 
leaned  upon  and  rumpled  one  of  her 
best  made  beds,  on  which  castigation 
the  grave  attending  surgeon  smiled  ap- 
provingly. The  Superintendent,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  miserable,  for  he  was  an 
autocrat  of  the  first  water,  and  on  the 
most  confidential  relations  with  the 
governors.  There  was  one  person  about 
the  institution  who  may  have  been 
unhappy,  that  is  "the  man  at  the 
gate.**  He  certainly  had  enough  care 
to  make  him  so.  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, at  three  o^dock,  the  gates  were 
open  to  all  who  had  friends  in  the  hos- 
pital They  began  to  gather  about 
noon,  and  sometimes  in  such  force  as  to 
make  the  gate-house  look  as  if  it  were 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Before  these  visit- 
ors entered,  they  were  obliged  to  yield 
up  all  surreptitiously  introduced  cognac, 
and  whisky,  apple-jack,  cider,  cigars, 
oranges,  and  peanuts,  with  which  crea- 
ture comforts  they  intended  to  solace 
the  tedious  hours  of  their  suffering 
friends.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  to 
look  in  upon  the  gate-house  after  such 
a  foray,  upon  the  first-class  grocery  es- 
tablishment which  had  been  set  up 
from  the  pockets  and  skirts  of  anxious 
visitors.  On  other  days  than  those 
mentioned,,  only  the  friends  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, of  the  Home  Staff,  medi- 
cal students,  high  officials,  or  those  who 
had  special  passes  from  the  doctors 
were  allowed  to  enter.  It  was  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  pass,  by  those  who  fulfill- 
ed none  of  these  requirements.  Distin- 
guished gentlemen,  claiming  all  sorts  of 
relationship  with  all  sorts  of  dignita- 
ries, from  the  Gk>vemor  of  the  State 
down  to  the  keeper  of  the  City  Hall 
would  daily  apply  for  admission,  but 
"  John  "  was  inexorable.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  he  had  been  humbugged  so 
often,  "  the  man  at  the  gate  '*  denied 
admission  to  really  distinguished  stran- 
gers or  citizens,  whom  curiosity  had  led 
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up  the  broad  walk  between  the  old 
trees  to  the  gate-house,  which  prevented 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  famous  old 
place. 

John's  contentions  and  watching  were 
finally  ended  by  his  death,  and  since 
then  the  name  of  **the  man  at  the 
gate  "  has  lost  all  its  force. 

The  doctors,  we  mean  the  house-doc- 
tors, were  not  unhappy ;  nine  of  them, 
solemn  young  men,  so  young  in  appear- 
ance that  we  remember  that  many  an 
indignant  patient,  on  seeing  hia  medical 
attendant,  would  tow  that  "  none  of 
them^ere  assistants  should  ever  practise 
on  him." 

It  should  be  known  that  what  are 
called  the  attending  physicians  or  sur- 
geons are  eminent  practitioners  in  the 
busy  city  about,  who  visit  the  hospital 
daily,  give  the  clinical  lectures,  perform 
the  great  operations,  and  direct  the 
treatment  of  the  serious  cases.  The 
"young  doctors,"  as  the  patients  call 
them,  who  are  the  resident  staff,  are 
divided  into  three  grades,  those  of  each 
grade  serving  a  term  of  eight  months. 
All  of  these  young  men,  however,  are 
graduates  in  medicine,  having  spent 
three  years  in  its  study  before  being 
admitted,  and  then  only  after  a  success- 
ful competitive  examination.  In  the 
first  eight  months  the  "junior  walker," 
as  he  is  called,  has  no  responsibility, 
but  he  receives  his  orders  from  the 
house-surgeon  or  physician,  according 
as  he  is  on  the  medical  or  "surgical 
side."  He  dresses  wounds,  bandages 
limbs,  cups,  copies  cases  into  a  note- 
book, lunches  every  day  at  the  expense 
of  the  hospital,  but  goes  home  at  night 

The  senior  walker  dresses  fractures, 
writes  the  history  of  cases  as  he  takes  it 
from  the  patient's  lips,  which  the  junior 
copies,  while  the  house-surgeon,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  lives  in  the 
hospital,  has  the  general  supervision  of 
all  tbe  patients,  subject,  as  before  in- 
dicated, to  the  direction  of  tbe  attend- 
ing physician,  or  "head  doctor."  He 
often,  however,  has  to  act,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  requiring  considerablQ  ex- 
perience and  skill,  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed in  the  previous  sixteen  months  of 


pupilage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
every  precaution  was  taken  by  tbe  In- 
laws of  the  hospital,  to  secure  careftd 
and  sldllfui  attention  of  the  sick. 
There  were  three  sets  of  these  docton, 
two  on  the  surgical  and  one  on  the 
medical  side,  to  care  for  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  sick. 

Let  us  now  go  through  with  a  day  as 
passed  by  a  house  physician  or  house 
surgeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  young  gentle- 
man has  breakfasted  in  the  pleasant 
dining-room,  from  whence  he  has  gome 
into  the  office,  whose  windows  look  out 
upon  Broadway,  where  the  clerk,  a  rare 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  has  regid- 
ed  him  both  with  the  odor  of  a  ftir 
grant  Havana,  and  with  some  very  well- 
told  stories  of  the  ancient  regime,  when 
Kew  York  was  so  small  that  all  the 
good  fellows  knew  each  other ;  and  that 
he  has  looked  out  and  seen  his  two  as- 
sistants coming  up  the  walk  &om  their 
uptown  boarding-house,  or  home.  He 
then  buckles  on  his  armor,  or,  in  plain 
English,  he  seizes  his  case  of  instni- 
ments,  and  with  the  senior  and  junior 
walker  at  his  side,  he  starts  on  his 
rounds.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  or  our  late  Preaident, 
Andrew  Johnson,  never  felt  more  acute- 
ly the  weight  of  supreme  power  than 
did  the  house-surgeon,  or  physician,  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  as  he  was 
about  to  pass  into  a  realm  over  which 
he  was  the  undisputed  master. 

How  the  doors  fliy  open  1  Obedient 
nurses  greet  him,  towel  in  hand,  and  be 
passes  from  bed  to  bed. 

"  Well,  John,  how  do  you  fed  this 
morning  ?  Nurse  I  what  sort  of  a 
night  did  the  man  pass  ?  What  did  he 
eat  for  breakfast  ? "  and  at  the  same 
time  feeling  his  pulse,  putting  his  hands 
on  his  face  to  note  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  while  the  senior  walker  is 
making  rapid  notes;  these  are  the  ques- 
tions, and  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  young  doctor  attends  his  patients. 
No  nonsense,  no  fhss,  no  baste,  but  cabn 
sympathetic  questionB  and  gentle  mani 
pulations. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  stab,  or  peihaps  & 
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broken  limb,  or,  if  it  be  the  houae-phy- 
aidaii,  a  case  of  rfaenmatisin  or  fever. 
A  card  at  the  head  of  the  patient's  Ut- 
ile iron  bed  tells  what  diet  he  is  hay- 
iDgy  what  etimnlant,  if  any,  he  is  tak- 
ing, and  the  doctor  adds  a  beefsteak  or 
chicken  soap,  or  takes  off  a  bottle  of 
porter,  or  in  his  own  way  continues  or 
changes  the  treatment  If  he  prescribes 
any  medicine,  he  writes  the  prescription 
in  a  note-book,  which  goes  to  the 
i^thecary's  after  he  has  left  tiie  ward. 
And  thos  he  goes  through  the  seven  or 
dght  wards  under  his  charge,  seeing 
each  patient  personally,  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
administering  praise  or  rebuke  to  the 
Burse,  advising  with  his  assistants  about 
the  dressing  of  the  injuries,  noting  in 
his  mind  the  cases  to  which  he  will  ask 
the  particular  attention  of  the  attend- 
ing surgeon  when  he  comes  at  noon, 
until  about  11  o'clock,  when  his  round 
is  finished.  Then  the  work  of  the  se- 
nior and  junior  walker  begins.  They 
follow  the  house-surgeon,  but  in  a  much 
leas  ceremonious  manner,  and  carry  out 
his  directions  as  to  bandaging  wounds, 
dreaaing  fractures,  and  so  on. 

The  house-doctor  has  gone  back  to 
his  room,  where  he  receives  calls  of  va- 
rious kinds,  now  from  a  patient  whom 
he  has  ordered  to  go  out,  ai)d  who 
wants  his  board  signed,  the  one  which 
was  at  the  head  of  his  bed„with  his 
name,  date  of  entry,  and  his  disease. 
On  this  the  doctor  writes  "  D.  C,"  that 
is,  discharged  cured,  or,  "  D.  R,"  dis- 
charged relieved,  or  perhaps  it  is 
brought  to  him  by  the  nurse,  who  says 
that  its  owner  was  out  on  pass  yester- 
day, and  failed  to  come  back,  and  then 
"eloped"  is  vmtten,  or  perhaps  he  is 
obliged  to  write  "  died." 

It  may  be  a  policeman  who  calls, 
vriih  the  compliments  of  Judge  Finni- 
gan  of  the  Police  Court,  who  wishes 
to  inquire  how  that  man  is  who  was 
brought  in  the  night  ward  stabl^ed,  last 
night,  or  (if  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  volunteer  Are  compunes)  who  was 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  speaking 
trumpet.  The  Judge  desires  to  know 
the  man^s  condition,  in  order  to  bail  the 
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assailant,  if  the  wound  be  not  danger- 
ous. Perhaps  the  caller  is  the  Coroner ; 
he  asks  when  the  doctor  wiU  be  ready 
to  make  that  post  morteniy  the  technical 
name  for  an  examination  of  a  dead 
body ;  or  it  is  a  nurse,  who  says  that 
Hans  Breitman,  in  ward  6,  demands  an 
extra  beer  to-day,  which  he  claims  was 
ordered  for  him,  but  which  the  nurse 
cannot  make  out.  Hans  was  probably 
right,  being  the  more  interested  of  the 
two.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  senior  walker, 
who  requests  his  chief  to  come  and 
look  at  Mulligan's  fracture,  now  that  it 
is  undressed.  It  may  be  **  Aunty,"  an 
old  colored  nurse.  Here  we  must  pauso 
an  instant.  *^  Aunty,"  as  black  as  any 
black  could  be,  dear  old  Aunty,  the 
doctors'  pet,  who  died  in  the  service  of 
the  hospital,  after  many  years  of  faith- 
ful work, — no  history  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  mention  her.  An  ardent  abolition- 
ist, she  was  yet  particularly  sweet  on 
any  Southerner,  who  might  chance  to 
be  a  house  doctor,  lest  she  should  hurt 
his  £selings  by  the  obtrusion  of  her 
peculiar  and  obnoxious  sentiments. 
Aunty  nursed  one  doctor  through  the 
small-pox,  another  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  as  one  to  be  carefully  tended 
and  humored.  Her  services  wei*e  mani- 
fold. She  mended  the  doctor's  cl  thes, 
she  lent  him  money,  and  sold  him 
pickles  and  blackberry  brandy.  In  the 
little  cubby-hole  off  the  ward,  over 
which  she  presided,  was  a  grotesque 
collection  of  chinaware,  a  daguerreo- 
type gallery  of  the  various  doctors,  and 
a  full  length  picture  of  John  Brown^ 
who  became  one  of  her  patron  saints 
after  the  affedr  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Aunty 
was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  calmly 
passed  to  her  rest  a  few  years  ago.  At 
her  funeral  at  St  Peter's  church,  amid 
the  throng  of  her  own  race,  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  old  lady,  were  to  be  seen 
many  of  the  governors,  and  officers  of 
the  institution  which  she  had  served 
so  long  and  welL 

Now  comes  a  visitor  in  the  shape  of 
some  particular  friend  of  some  poor  fel- 
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low  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  wants  to 
know  what  the  doctor  reaUp  thini$  of 
his  case;  or  perhaps  it  is  "Old  Jim- 
my,^' the  man  at  the  Dnane-street  gate 
where  the  carriages  enter,  who  knocks 
at  the  door,  and  exclaims, "  A  man  with 
a  broken  leg,''  or,  "  A  man  fell  down  a 
hatchway.''  No  matter  what  occurs,  old 
Jimmy's  face  is  perfectly  calm,  unless 
it  is  a  case  of  bleeding,  when  his  pipe 
stays  a  little  longer  from  his  mouth,  as 
he  says,  "  He's  bleeding,  sir,  and  theyll 
be  wanting  you  quick."  Then  the  doc- 
tor goes  out,  glances  at  the  case,  and  if 
it  be  serious,  and  require  immediate 
attention,  he  passes  with  it  into  the 
ward,  carefully  examines  the  wound  or 
iigury,  revives  the  patient  with  brandy 
or  the  heater,  that  is,  a  hot-air  bath,  if 
suffering  from  what  the  medical  men 
call  shock,  ties  the  bleeding  vessels, 
calms  the  friends,  tells  the  policeman 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  passes  out 
Thus  the  morning  goes  on,  until  a  quick 
step,  and  a  brief  knock,  and  in  comes 
the  attending  surgeon,  the  grand  medi- 
cal Mogul.  "Any  thing  new  to-day, 
doctor  ? "  he  asks.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  man 
has  just  come  in  with  a  stab  in  the 
chest , "  or,  "  There  is  a  railroad  acci- 
dent case  that  came  in  on  the  Erie  last 
night,"  or,  "  Only  a  fracture,  or  a  bum." 
And  then  the  students,  who  have 
been  gathered  about  the  halls,  follow 
them  into  the  wards,  where  the  round 
is  made  once  more,  the  clinical  lecture 
is  given,  and  perhaps  an  operation  per- 
formed in  the  amphitheatre;  but,  at 
last,  all  is  done;  the  students  disap- 
pear, the  attending  surgeon  stays  be- 
hind a  few  moments  for  a  word  or  two 
with  the  house  doctor,  and  at  last  the 
door  shuts,  and  the  poor  fellow  knows 
that  if  it  is  his  week  for  the  night  ward, 
or  if  he  has  many  serious  cases,  his 
work  is  but  half  done.  But  first  he 
dines,  often  not  till  five,  on  lecture- 
days,  although  the  hospital  hour  for 
dining  is  half-past  two.  He  then  goes 
out  for  a  walk,  and  at  evening  makes 
another,  this  time  a  hurried,  visit  to  the 
wards,  takes  tea,  smokes  a  cigar,  per- 
haps ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Broadway 
gate  is  shut,  the  watchman  begins  his 


roonds  about  the  wards  to  see  if  the 
nurses  are  at  their  posts,  and  the 
**  night  ward  "  begins.  Eleven,  twelve, 
one,  and  then  a  rap  at  the  doctor's  door. 
"  A  man  in  the  night  ward,  doctor  I " 
"What  is  it?"  "I  don't  know;  he's 
bleeding,  sir."  With  hastily  donned 
slippers  and  dressing-gown,  down  goes 
the  house-surgeon  to  the  night  ward,  a 
room  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
house,  with  four  or  more  beds,  for  the 
reception  of  patients  who  are  brought 
in  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  ic  There 
he  is  apt  to  meet  the  apothecary,  an 
educated  Irish  gentleman,  himself  a 
good  surgeon,  who  lives  in  the  house. 
What  sights  that  old  night  ward  has 
seen!  There  lies  some  rowdy,  quiver- 
ing in  his  last  gasps,  stabbed  nigh  to 
the  heart  by  an  infririated  fellow,  while 
his  lately  drunken,  but  now  sobered 
friends  stand  by,  for  once  shocked  and 
appalled.  Perhaps  it  is  some  poor 
wretch,  who,  after  having  made  himself 
a  beast  with  rum,  has  lain  down  in  his 
vile  den  to  sleep  off  his  debauch,  whose 
clothes  have  got  on  fire  from  the  stove, 
or  the  over-turned  kerosene,  until  he 
has  been  terribly  burned,  literally  char- 
red. Still  unsobered,  he  lies  cursing 
and  shouting  until  the  breath  becomes 
feebler,  and  the  poor  soul  passes  away 
to  give, up  its  account  It  may  be  that 
it  is  one  whose  dress  and  air  show  that 
he  is  one  whose  position  in  life  is  better 
and  higher,  but  whose  steps  have  run  to 
evil,  and  who  is  here  the  victim  of  a 
midnight  carousaL    Or  it  is 

'<  One  more  unliartniiate 
Weary  of  lireath, 
Buhly  importunate, 
Qone  to  her  death,** 

but  who  now  would  call  back  the 
spirit  she  had  just  before  endeavored  to 
set  loose,  as  she  wildly  calls  for  the 
antidote  that  may  save  her  life.  life  I 
why  should  she  wish  to  go  back  to  it  1 
With  her  it  means  but  a  career  of  shame 
and  suffering.  But  at  last  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  doctor  goes  back  to  his 
bed,  perhaps  to  be  called  again  by  the 
exclamation,  "  This  man  is  dying,  sir, 
in  ward  4 ; "  or,  "  Mrs.  Smith  is  keep- 
ing the  whole  ward  awake  by  her  talk- 
ing, and  says  she  won't  go  to  sleep. 
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unkfls  I  giye  ber  another  draught; "  or, 
it  may  be  that  the  doctor  is  keeping 
Tigils  over  some  poor  fellow,  to  whom 
it  18  necessary  to  give  so  much  opinm, 
that  he  most  be  carefUIy  watched  lest 
he  become  narcotized.  If  so,  every 
horn-  or  two  he  passes  quietly  into  the 
wnd,  counts  the  pulse,  made  wondrous 
alow  by  the  drug,  puts  his  hand  on  the 
dwst,  which  heayes  so  slowly  that  there 
is  a  solemn  pause  between  the  respira- 
tioos,  notes  the  number  by  his  watch, 
and  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction 
tiiat  his  dangerous  remedy  is  so  faith- 
My  doing  its  work  of  subduing  the 
acdon  of  that  heart,  which  would  else 
nm  riot  and  wear  out  its  victim,  creeps 
back  to  his  room.  And  so,  at  last,  the 
mondng  comes,  and  another  day  is  to 
be  gone  over ;  and  so  on,  for  his  term 
for  eigbt  months,  until  the  poor  fellow 
gives  up  his  honors  and  his  cares,  to  go 
oat  and  tread  the  quieter  walks  of  pri- 
Tite  practice,  while  the  senior  walker 
gladly,  in  his  turn,  goes  through  with 
tbe  same  earnest  and  exciting  life. 

Many  of  the  incidents  of  the  daily 
life  in  such  an  institution  are  thrilling 
enough  to  form  the  bases  of  romances ; 
but  the  events  ^cceed  each  other  with 
snch  rapidity  in  a  large  hospital,  that 
they  receive  very  little  attention  after 
they  have  once  passed  by,  and  the  act- 
era  and  witnesses  are  too  busy  to  record 
them.  Thus  th^  become  a  part  of  the 
unwritten  dramas  of  the  world. 

The  ward  devoted  to  the  sufferers 
from  mania  a  patu^  or  delirium  tremens, 
the  "  DeL  Trem. "  ward,  as  the  nurses 
and  Hiouse  doctors  were  apt  to  call  it, 
would  alone  furnish  scenes  for  the  pen- 
cil of  the  artist,  which  might  surpass 
those  of  Hogarth  or  Holbein,  so  fright- 
ful is  the  demoniac  appearance  of  man 
when  the  victim  of  his  passions,  and 
overcome  with  awful  dread  at  the  hor- 
rid shapes  which  his  diseased  brain  has 
pictured.  The  visitor  to  such  a  ward, 
when  it  is  well  filled,  would  almost  im- 
agine that  he  had  entered  one  of  the 
portals  of  the  re^on  of  the  lost. 

One  poor  victim  lies  muttering  to 
himself,  and  constantly  picking  his  bed 
dothesy  now  and  then  rising  up  and 


fixedly  stanng,  with  horror  delineated 
in  every  feature,  on  some  foncied  de- 
mon emerging  from  a  crevice  or  comer. 
Another  is  hurling  back,  with  awM 
blasphemy,  the  taunts  and  jeers  with 
which  his  imaginary  enemy  is  torment- 
ing him,  while  in  the  grated  room  off  the 
main  ward,  reserved  for  the  most  vio- 
lent cases,  a  poor  fallow  is  rushing  mad- 
ly about,  fighting  a  mortal  combat  with 
what  seems  to  him  a  real  enemy.  The 
strait  jacket  and  well-padded  waUs, 
however,  protect  him  from  doing  him- 
self any  harm,  while  the  strong  men 
chosen  as  nurses  for  these  patients  cow 
them  down  with  a  steady  look,  and 
preserve  a  Satanic  order  in  this  pande- 
monium. Occasionidly,  however,  a  bj^- 
ferer  from  the  effects  of  strong  drink, 
instead  of  fearftil  shapes  and  imagina- 
tions, sees  gentle  spirits  and  dreams 
delightM  dreams.  A  smile  is  constant- 
ly playing  on  such  lips,  and  he  seems 
Hke  a  child  dreaming  of  angels.  I  well 
remember  a  poor  artist,  who  had  often 
sufiered  from  delirium  tremens,  who 
told  me  that  in  his  hours  of  insanity  he 
saw  images  that  Raphael  or  Angelo 
might  have  traced,  and  that  visions  of 
artistic  beauty  floated  before  him, 
which  he  could  never  execute  in  his 
sober  hours,  and  yet  the  period  of  re- 
morse and  intense  physical  suffering 
came  to  him  all  the  same. 

It  is  said  that  one  patient  has  been  in 
the  hospital  more  than  a  dozen  times ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three  attacks 
finish  a  career.  The  writer  once  heard 
an  eminent  Professor  of  Medicine  say 
that  he  had  no  hopes  whatever  of  the 
reform  of  a  man  who  had  once  had 
delirium  tremens.  But  this  was  before 
the  days  of  inebriate  asylums. 

The  two  wards  that  were  devoted  to 
little  boys  (very  few  little  girls  applied 
for  admission)  were  very  interesting 
places.  The  good  women  who  took 
care  of  them  were  as  kind  to  the  waife 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  The  rooms 
were  ornamented  with  pictures,  and 
texts  of  Scripture  on  illuminated  cards ; 
and  aft;er  the  doctors  had  made  their 
dreaded  visits,  and  the  danger  of  being 
hurt  was  over,  it  was  a  right  cheerful 
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place.  The  little  fellows  who  were  able 
to  be  out  of  bed  would  hobble  around 
to  those  less  fortunate,  and  chatter  over 
their  toys  as  cheerfully  as  boys  who 
were  welL  They  were  mostly  gamins, 
uncared  for  by  fSather  or  mother,  or,  at 
least,  very  poorly  watched  over ;  who 
had  suffered  accident  from  heedlessly 
jumping  on  or  off  street-cars,  or  play- 
ing on  the  track,  or  from  similar  care- 
lessness. Occasionally,  there  was  the 
victim  of  a  carousal.  One  little  Italian 
music  vender,  I  remember,  who;  was 
shot  in  the  face  and  head  with  slugs 
from  a  revolver,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
sitting  nearly  opposite  him,  in  one  of 
the  dens  of  Bai^  street.  The  motive 
fof  this  terrible  crime  on  the  poor  little 
child  of  some  twelve  years  was  never 
known.  His  swarthy  father  held  him 
tenderly  in  his  arms  during  the  three  or 
four  days  that  he  lived,  responding  to 
the  wail  that  now  and  then  came  from 
his  lips,  in  agonizing  accents  which  rang 
through  the  ward. 

The  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  as  it 
takes  place  in  our  large  cities  from  care- 
lessness and  filth,  is  never  more  painful- 
ly seen  than  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  our 
dispensaries  and  the  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals. 

'*  They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  snnkea  fkoes, 
And  their  look  Is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  ang^  in  high  places 
With  eyes  turned  on  Deity .'^ 

This  article  should  not  be  concluded 
without  the  statement  that  very  much 
of  the  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  gen- 
eral eflSciency  for  which  the  New  York 
Hospital  was  famous,  was  due  to  the 


£m^  that  the  visiting  and  inspecting 
committees  of  the  Board  of  €h>vemors 
appointed  from  their  own  number, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  hos- 
pital once  a  week,  to  confer  with  the 
medical  oficers  and  superintendent,  did 
their  work  thoroughly  and  well,  al- 
though it  must  have  been  at  the  Ix- 
pense  of  theiv  private  afiaiis.  The 
house  staff  often  met  the  venerable,  but 
active  President  of  the  Board  in  his 
rounds  about  the  wards,  and  were 
stimulated  to  the  performance  of  their 
duty  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  did 
his. 

The  "  doctors'  mob,"  in  the  winter  of 
1787  and  '88,  when  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace would  have  torn  the  hospital  to  the 
ground,  because  of  the  dissection  of 
dead  bodies,  which  they  supposed  was 
carried  on  within  its  walls,  and  when 
they  became  so  infuriated  as  to  stone 
the  venerated  John  Jay  and  the  gallant 
Baron  Steuben,  who  were  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  quiet  them,  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  New  York,  and  if  prop- 
erly treated,  would  require  an  article  of 
itself.  With  this  exception,  the  New 
York  Hospital  has  always  been  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  people,  and  enjoyed 
a  deservedly  excellent  reputation  among 
them.  Many  a  hard-working  man  has 
strictly  enjoined  his  family  to  have  him 
carried  to  it,  in  case  any  serious  acci- 
dent happened  to  him,  preferring  the 
care  of  its  trained  nurses  and  skilled 
physicians  to  that  which  his  humble 
home  could  afford.  May  the  time  be 
not  far  off  when  it  shall  arise  from  its 
ruins,  to  again  do  its  beneficent  wdtk. 
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"  Left  Emmetsburg  at  7  a.  m.,"  says 
my  pocket-diary  of  1863,  under  the 
heading  of  Wednesday,  July  1. 

We  had  been  marching  northward 
ibout  two  weeks  from  oar  quarters  at 
Acquia  Landing,  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  well  knew 
that  we  were  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  ^vho 
had  made  one  of  his  splendid  feints, 
got  away  under  cover  of  it  a  good  two- 
days'  march  ahead  of  us,  and  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  Full  many  a  rumor 
reach^  our  ears,  of  Harrisburg  sacked, 
of  cornfields  burned,  of  devastation  and 
Yandalism,  but  how  much  to  believe 
and  how  much  to  reject,  we  could  not 
teU.  We  bad  received  no  New  York 
papers  (on  which  regimental  officers 
always  relied  for  such  information) 
since  we  started ;  and  except  at  Army, 
or,  perhaps,  Corps  Headquarters,  pre- 
cious little  is  generally  known  of  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  the  cause  and 
the  effect  of  the  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  of  a  large  army.  Generali- 
ties we  could,  of  course,  guess  at,  or 
hear  about ;  that  we  were  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  pursuit  of  the  *^  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,"  we  were  well  aware 
of;  that  we  should  not  go  much  farther 
without  a  "  big  fight "  we  could  easily 
ioutgine;  but  just  where  Lee  was,  or 
what  battle-ground  he  would  select,  or 
how  many  days  hence  the  collision 
woul  occur,  we  had  no  conception  of. 

Nor  did  we  seriously  bother  ourselves 
about  it  Our  Colonel,  brave  fellow, 
had  fallen  in  the  awful  m616e  at  Chan- 
cellorsville ;  our  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
in  command,  and  I  was  his  Adjutant. 
There  were  no  other  mounted  officers  in 
his  re^ment,  and  we  had  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  command  in  good  order, 
and  ready  for  the  hard  work  we  knew 
was  sure  to  come,  without  trying  to  find 
oat  the  when  and  the  where. 

Colonel  and  I  were  on  very  in- 
timate terms.    We  had  each  been  in 


service  since  early  in  the  war,  and  each 
had  joined  tMs  regiment  (a  new  one)' 
after  a  probation  in  the  field ;  he  under 
McDowell,  I  under  gallant  Eearny, 
which  had  made  us  veterans  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  officers,  none  of 
whom  had  seen  service  until  within  the 
last  few  months.  This  had  always 
made  us  good  friends;  and  we  had, 
from  the  first,  shared  our  meals,  slept 
under  the  same  shelter-tent,  and  been 
officially  and  personally  as  closely  allied 
as  ever  two  officers  could  be.  The 
Colonel  let  a  good  half  of  the  duty  fall 
upon  me,  and  reposed  great  confidence 
in  my  discretion.  My  position  in  the 
regiment  was  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
responsible  one. 

We  marched  along  leisurely  enough, 
making  about  two  miles  in  the  hour, 
and  then  enjoying  our  ten-minutes  halt, 
as  is  usual  when  there  are  no  orders 
before  the  marching.  Nothing  was  far- 
ther from  our  thoughts, — at  least  to  us 
uninitiated  fellows, — than  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  engagement.  To  be 
sure,  we  had  broken  up  at  three  that 
morning,  and  by  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  had  got  within  six  or  eight 
miles  of  Gettysburg — ^name  unfamiliar, 
then,  familiar  since  to  all  the  world — 
but  it  was  not  till  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon,  that  we  heard  the  boom- 
ing of  guns  ahead,  and  began  to  prick 
up  our  ears  at  the  probability  of  an 
approaching  action. 

The  booming  went  sullenly  on,  bear- 
ing no  definite  tidings,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  when  our  Brigade  A.  A.  G. 
(little  aware,  poor  fellow,  that  before 
sundown  his  life-blood  would  be  ebb- 
ing out)  rode  down  the  column  with, 
*^  Keep  your  men  well  in  hand.  Colonel, 
and  close  them  up — there's  fighting  to 
do  ahead  1 "  and  passed  on  with  the 
message  to  the  regiments  in  the  rear. 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  men.    Here  one  whose 
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face  may  be  a  shade  paler,  but  his  eye 
is  none  the  less  lustrous,  nor  bis  lips 
less  firmly  knit,  as  be  weighs  his  incli- 
nation with  his  duty.  Beside  him  lags 
a  dead-beat,  who  fire  minutes  hence 
will  complain  of  sore  feet,  and  make 
every  excuse,  and  look  for  eyery  chance 
to  drop  out  and  straggle ;  not  far  oi!^ 
the  bragging  fellow,  whom  you  would 
dub  a  lion  from  his  words  and  a  hare 
Crom  his  deeds;  who  will  talk  loud, 
and  Tent  his  gasconade  on  every  side, 
but  who  will  be  as  far  to  the  rear  in  the 
coming  broil  as  he  can  get,  by  sneaking 
or  deliberately  running  away.  The  boy, 
fair-faced  and  small,  scarce  eighteen 
years  old,  that  trudges  behind  him, 
whistling  to  keep  his  courage  up  and 
drown  the  remembrance  of  mother's 
kiss  and  sister^s  smile  left  far  behind  at 
home,  a  pigmy  compared  with  his  file 
leader,  and  probably  often  a  sufferer 
from  the  bully^s  coarseness  and  ill-na- 
ture, is  yet  an  unconscious  hero.  Ss 
will  be  in  line  when  the  braggart  is 
skulking  in  the  rear ;  he  will  do  the 
work  which  the  dead-beat  avoids;  he 
will  march  on  with  sore  and  blistered 
feet ;  he  will  stick  to  the  ranks  till  he 
is  shot  down  and  crippled.  At  such  a 
time  it  is  easy  to  tell  who  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  who  to  be  spotted  as  a 
shirk  or  a  coward.  As  a  rule,  for  a 
volunteer  company,  give  me  the  well- 
bred  lad  of  less  than  twenty.  Easy  to 
manage,  relying  upon  his  officers  for 
guidsmce  and  example  instead  of  his 
own  discretion,  less  conscious  of  dan- 
ger, too  young  to  be  bound  by  any 
habits,  the  boy  will  generally  out- 
march, out-work,  and  out-fight  the  old- 
er man ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  in  a 
light  place  he  will  stick  to  you  gallantly, 
and  if  you  will  only  lead,  he  will  foUow 
through  thick  and  thin.  .  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  old,  trained  soldier ;  I  only  speak 
of  volunteers. 

We  had  been  keeping  up  the  accele- 
rated pace,  probably  two  miles  and  a . 
half  an  hour,  for  some  little  while,  when 
several  staff-ofllcers,  one  by  one,  came 
down  the  line  to  uige  us  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  answer  an 
inquiry  about  the  news.    Once  told,  it 


soon  got  abroad.  '*  The  First  Corps  has 
had  an  engagement  some  five  miles  on, 
at  Gettysburg,  and  Reynolds  haa  cap- 
tured a  whole  rebel  brigade  1  ^ 

'*  Bully  for  Reynolds  I "  is  the  univer- 
sal comment. 

Then,  a  few  minutes  later,  cornea 
another  rumor:  ^^G^eneral  Reynolds 
killed  1'' 

^  Close  up,  men  t  Captain,  keep  your 
men  well  together  I "  is  the  instinctive 
comment  on  this. 

By  this  time  every  one  has  forgotten 
any  symptoms  of  fatigue  which  may 
have  been  creeping  over  him,  in  the 
exciting  anticipation  of  an  i^yproacfaing 
fray.  Every  one's  blood  fiows  quicker, 
every  pulse  beats  louder,  every  nerve  is 
more  sensitive,  and  every  one  feels  that 
he  is  living  filter  than  he  was  half  an 
hour  since. 

Nor  this  from  Mut-heartedness.  The 
bravest  men  will  feel  a  certain  dread  on 
going  into  action,  at  least  every  man 
who  has  a  high-strung  nature  and  a 
gentle  blood.  I  have  seen  men  whose 
duggitihness  never  left  them,  even  in  the 
deadliest  struggle ;  who  had  no  dread 
because  no  appreciation  of  daog^.  I 
have  seen  men  who  were  continoally 
saying  they  would  rather  fight  than  not, 
who  were  on  their  muscle  continually, 
^  spoiling  for  a  fight,**  as  they  say  over 
in  Erin;  but  my  humble  experience, 
gathered  on  some  scores  of  hard-foogfat 
fields  with  the  old  Third  Corps,  has 
taught  me  that  such  men  are  generallj 
unreliable,  and  that  they  do  not  niak» 
good  ofEicers.  Some  of  them  may  do 
for  a  charge  on  a  battery,  where  ten 
minutes  will  do  the  work ;  but  for  your 
steady,  cool  leader,  who  will  neither 
lose  his  head  in  the  flurry  of  an  action, 
nor  let  slip  a  good  opportunity  from 
sheer  inertiiE^  conmiend  me  to  the  man 
who  has  the  nerves  to  feel  his  danger, 
and  the  nerve  to  do  his  duty. 

Ever  and  anon  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
firing  ahead,  and  then  it  would  break 
out  again  with  ft^esh  vigor.  We  hur- 
ried on  without  the  hourly  halts ;  but 
for  fear  of  bringing  the  men  into  action 
too  tired  to  be  eflfoctiye,  no  double- 
quick  was  <Hrdered.    Finally,  early  ia 
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the  afternoon,  we  hoye  in  sight  of  Get- 
tysbug.  Passing  on  through  the  town, 
with  much  ado  pieyenting  the  men 
from  dropping  out  to  get  the  tempting 
drinks  of  water,  ladled  out  by  women 
sod  maidens  at  nearly  every  house,  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  place, 
marched  into  the  fields,  and  were  drawn 
up  into  double  colunm  in  the  place 
pointed  out  by  the  proper  staff-officer. 

We  then  had  a  few  minutes  to  our- 
sdyes.  The  men  were  allowed  to  rest 
in  line,  and  each  one  sat  or  lay  down  in 
ihe  most  comfortable  position  just 
where  he  was,  some  reclining  at  full 
length  and  closing  their  eyes,  some 
merely  squatting  down  to  discuss  a 
hard  tack  and  the  situation,  while  the 
first  sergeants  called  the  roU. 

The  Colonel  and  I  sat  under  an  apple 
tree  (our  regiment  was  in  an  orchard), 
and  speculated  upon  the  coming  en- 
eoonter,  and  its  probable  results.  He 
was  a  married  man ;  I  not,  as  yet.  He 
liad  been  wedded  to  his  fianc^  some 
eight  months  before,  on  the  yery  day  he 
started  to  join  his  regiment,  and  had 
kft  her  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
and  informal  breakfast,  a  wife  by  only 
hal£  Th^  had  been  married  so  that, 
in  the  eyent  of  his  being  wounded,  she 
might  haye  the  right  to  go  to  him,  and 
nnrse  him  through  his  sickness.  Our 
talk  was  naturally  more  or  less  of  our 
dear  ones  at  home,  and  each  committed 
to  the  other  messages  and  directions, 
often  given  before,  in  case  of  mishi^. 

We  were  both  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  The  Colonel  was  an  up- 
right, conscientious  Christian,  who  did 
his  whole  duty  not  only  with  military 
preciaion,  but  with  scrupulous  fideli^ 
to  himself;  and  I  verily  bdieve  that  no 
soldier  was  ever  more  upheld  in  a  strict 
path  of  duty  by  his  sincere  religious 
feeling,  than  our  good  Colonel  In 
some  things,  I  used  to  think,  he  carried 
his  religious  scruples  too  far,  but  in  the 
main  I  always  saw  the  benefit  of  his 
piety. 

As  he  and  I  sat  apart  from  the  rest 
of  ibe  officers  and  men,  and  somewhat 
secluded  ttom  their  observation,  the 
Colonel  said  to  me  in  the  nddst  of  our 


conversation :  ^  Adjutant,  we  are  going 
to  haye  some  hot  work  shortly,— let  us 
ask  His  protection."  I  readily  assented, 
and  we  knelt  down  under  the  tree,  and 
uttered,  each  in  his  own  heart,  a  prayer 
to  the  God  of  Hosts.  It  was  a  sincerely 
unaffected  act,  prompted  only  by  the 
solenmity  of  the  occasion,  and,  I  feel 
sure,  had  its  good  effect  on  both  of  us. 

Not  long  after,  the  firing,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  hushed,  broke  out 
again  about  a  half  a  mile  on  our  left, 
where  the  First  Corps  was  still  holding 
its  own,  despite  the  loss  of  its  gallant 
leader.  The  ground  was  open,  and  we 
could  see  the  opposing  lines  of  infantry 
pouring,  now  a  scattering,  now  a  more 
concentrated  fire  of  musketry  into  each 
other's  ranks.  Occasionally,  a  regiment 
would  show  signs  of  wavering,  then 
again  would  rally  with  a  cheer  and 
return  to  its  former  steadiness,  the 
while  the  mounted  officers  rode  lalong 
the  lines,  and  the  staff  and  orderlies 
galloped  to  and  fro  between  the  front, 
and  the  Commanding-General  in  the 
rear. 

"  Fall  in  I  ^  rang  along  our  own  line, 
from  r^riment  to  regiment,  as  the  tune 
of  skirmish  firing  was  suddenly  taken 
up  in  our  own  front  But  there  needed 
no  command  for  that,  as  three  or  four 
of  the  cracking  rifles  ahead  sufficed  to 
tell  us  that  beyond  the  woods  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers,  preceding  their  ad- 
vance, had  suddenly  encountered  our 
own.  Quickly  formed,  we  were  march- 
ed in  line  of  double  colmnns  at  de- 
ploying distance,  forward  through  the 
fields,  tearing  down  the  fences  in  our 
way,  or  climbing  them  in  confused 
ranks,  and  re-forming  on  the  other  side. 
Our  whole  division  thus  advanced  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  halt  and  deploy,  the 
brigades  in  reserve  remaining  in  col- 
umn. On  deployment,  we  stood,  as  far 
as  we  could  see  over  the  level  ground 
to  the  left,  and  extending  to  some 
woods  on  the  right  How  our  flanks 
were  protected  we  could  not  see,  though 
we  could  readily  imagine.  All  we  ex- 
pected was  that  there  was  work  enough 
out  out  for  us  in  £ront,  and  we  conoen- 
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trated  our  whole  attention  towards  that 
point. 

And  now  for  a  ludicroos  event — for 
fiuch  will  happen  at  all  times.  My 
favorite  horse — "  Fanny  Grey  " — I  had 
been  obliged  to  send  into  Washington 
for  a  rest,  as  she  had  completely  run 
down  by  hard  work  and  little  or  no 
feed  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign ; 
and,  in  her  stead,  my  friends  had  sent 
me  a  little  brown  mare,  which  I  nick- 
named "  Dimple."  Now  Dimple  was  a 
very  nice  little  beast  of  Morgan  breed, 
and  very  serviceable ;  but  she  had  never, 
as  yet,  smelt  gunpowder.  From  the 
time  we  had  come  within  sound  of  the 
cannouading,  Miss  Dimple  had  been 
getting  more  and  more  excitable,  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived  within  the  im- 
mediate range  of  the  enemy^s  artillery, 
when  an  occasional  shell  would  whiz 
above  our  heads,  or  explode  near  by,  I 
had  had  extreme  difficulty  in  managing 
her,  and  attending  to  my  duty  beside. 
And  the  skirmish-firing  had  capped  the 
climax,  so  that  when  we  were  advanc- 
ing in  columns,  the  little  wretch,  scared 
by  an  explosion  altogether  too  near  for 
her  sensitive  nerves,  bolted  with  me  out 
to  the  front,  far  beyond  our  line,  and  in 
disagreeable  proximity  to  where  I  knew 
the  enemy  to  be,  creating  a  peal  of 
laughter,  at  my  expense,  through  the 
whole  brigade,  in  which  she  and  I  were 
well  known ;  and  completely  shocking 
my  sense  of  propriety  and  military 
punctilio.  But  worse  was  to  come. 
The  next  close  explosion  (before  the 
occurrence  of  which  I  had  reduced  her 
to  terms,  and  again  taken  my  place  on 
the  right  of  the  regiment)  set  Miss 
Dimple  off  "  en  carrUre "  in  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  direction.  This  was  in- 
suflerable,  it  looked  so  very  like  run- 
ning away,  which,  in  a  physical  point 
of  view,  it  in  truth  was.  This  "  bolt " 
occasioned  another  laugh,  at  which  I 
began  to  get  nettled.  But  fortunately, 
on  again  rejoining  the  regiment^  Dun- 
pie  covered  with  foam,  and,  I  fear, 
bearing  some  severe  punctures  from  my 
heavy  spurs  on  her  pretty  flanks,  I  saw 
that  all  the  mounted  officers  of  regi- 
ments in  our  division  were  dismounting 


(a  by  no  means  unusual,  but,  I  think, 
vicious  habit  before  going  into  action) ; 
and  I,  nothing  loth,  though  at  the  same 
time  disapproving  of  the  principle, 
gave  over  Dimple  to  a  stray  dnunmer 
to  take  to  the  rear,  and  resumed  my 
duties  on  foot. 

As  to  this  habit  of  dismounting  in 
action,  I  consider  it  a  very  bad  one.  It 
is  good  in  one  way,  for  it  saves  many 
of  the  superior  officers  from  being  dis- 
abled, thus  preserving  their  utility  in 
their  respective  commands ;  but  unless, 
when  behind  breastworks,  or  in  a  de- 
cidedly defensive  attitude,  it  is  much 
more  apt  to  do  harm  by  showing  the 
men  that  their  officers  are  seeking  to 
protect  themselves,  than  good  in  saving 
them  from  wounds.  A  mounted  officer 
can  do  more  to  keep  his  men  steady, 
than  if  he  were  on  foot.  However,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  generally 
sufficient  to  induce  one  to  dismount,  if 
he  sees  the  example  set  by  competent 
authority. 

And  so  here  I  was  on  foot,  in  rear  of 
the  right  of  the  regiment,  shouting 
encouragement  to  the  officers  and  men, 
and  trying  to  keep  the  line  steady,  for 
already  our  skirmishers  had  been  driven 
in  by  the  enemy,  and  came  falling  back 
towards  us,  exdianging  an  occasional 
shot  as  they  retreated. 

Passing  through  our  ranks  to  the 
rear,  they  soon  discovered  to  our  view 
the  rebel  sharpshooters,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  soon  withdrawn  to  make 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  rebel  line, 
which  was  ordered  to  attack  us  and 
drive  us  through  the  town. 

A  moment  or  two  of  breathless  anx* 
iety  and  impatience,  and  the  irregular 
line  of  butternut  and  gray  hove  gradu- 
ally in  sight — their  officers  all  mounted, 
waving  their  swords  and  cheering  on 
their  men.  It  had  been  hard,  hitherto, 
to  make  our  men  reserve  their  fire.  In 
a  new  regiment,  there  are  always  a  few 
nervous  fellows,  who  are  sure  to  pop 
off  their  pieces  long  before  there  is  any 
thing  to  aim  at,  and  unless  great  care  is 
taken,  and  the  men  constantly  caution- 
ed, half  the  rest  will  follow  suit,  and 
waste  their  ammunition,  courage  and 
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morale,  in  worse  than  fruitless  firing. 
And  now,  of  course,  there  was  the  nsnal 
proportion  of  stray  shots,  each  followed 
by  a  volley  of  oaths  from  the  delin- 
quents' superiors,  and  not  a  few  by  a 
soond  rap  oyer  the  head,  administered 
to  the  offending  son  of  ilLais  by  a  testy 
iOe-cloBer. 

The  danger  of  a  premature  general 
firing  came,  howerer,  speedily  to  an 
eod;  for  when  the  rebel  line  had  ar- 
rired  to  within  some  two  hundred 
yards  from  our  own,  the  command  was 
gi?en,  and  a  spirited  fire  by  file  rattled 
down  frt>m  the  right  of  each  company. 

This  in  no  way  checked  the  enemy's 
adyance,  but  it  drew  their  fire;  and 
tiiey  continued  slowly  to  push  on,  keep- 
ing it  up  in  a  desultory  manner  as  they 
drew  near,  while  ever  and  anon,  as  the 
smoke  would  clear  away,  in  some  spot, 
you  could  see  their  oflKcers  roshing  to 
and  fro  in  excited  endeayors  to  keep 
Iheir  men  braced  up  to  their  work. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
they  halted,  and  as  their  fire  became 
more  steady,  it  began  to  haye  more 
visible  effect  upon  our  ranks.  Eyery 
fiye  or  six  seconds  some  poor  fisllow 
would  throw  up  his  arms  with  an 
**  Ugh  I "  and  drop ;  then  pick  himself 
op,  perhaps,  and  start  for  the  rear. 
Another  would  drop  flat  on  his  face,  or 
bis  back,  without  a  sound;  another 
break  down,  and  fall  together  in  a 
heap.  StUl  another  would  let  drop  his 
gon,  and  holding  his  shattered  arm, 
would  leaye  the  r&nks;  or,  perhaps, 
stay  by  to  encourage  his  comrades. 
One  b»ye  boy  near  me,  I  remember, 
shot  in  the  leg,  sat  there  loading  and 
firing  with  as  much  regularity  and  cool- 
ness as  if  untouched,  now  and  then 
shouting  to  some  comrade  in  front  of 
Mm  to  make  room  for  his  shot ;  while 
some  scared  booby,  with  a  scratch  scarce 
deep  enough  to  draw  the  blood,  would 
nm  bellowing  out  of  range;  or  some 
man,  who  had  completely  lost  his  head 
m  the  excitement,  though  mechanically 
keeping  his  place  in  line,  would  load 
his  musket  and  deliberately  fire  in  the 
air. 

Before  ten  minutes  of  this  work  were 


weU  past,  a  good  quarter  of  the  men 
were  lying  about  dead  or  wounded,  or 
were  limping  back  to  the  surgeons ;  but 
still  the  firing  went  on,  neither  side 
showing  symptoms  of  wayering.  Under 
the  neyer-ceasing  encouragements  of  the 
officers,  generally  taking  the  form  of 
"Giye  'em  — ,  boys!"  or,  "Knock 
spots  out  of  them,  boys  I "  or,  "  Rake 
—  out  of  'em,  boys ! "  this  familiar 
synonym  for  heat  creeping  into  almost 
eyery  admonition,  our  men,  though  with 
thinned  ranks  and  ghastly  wounds  star- 
ing them  in  the  face  on  eyery  side,  kept 
unflinchingly  up  to  the  mark. 

After  about  thirty  minutes  of  this 
withering  fire,  the  rebels  made  a  charge. 
It  was  not  a  charge  on  the  double- 
quick,  but  a  simple  advance,  firing  as 
they  came  on.  At  the  same  time  a 
rebel  battery,  which  somehow  had  crept 
up  on  an  eminence  to  our  right,  some 
half  mile  distant,  began  to  pepper  us 
with  grape  and  canister.  This  was  yery 
annoying,  for  although  the  fire  of  a 
battery  is  much  less  deadly  at  a  dis- 
tance than  musketry  close  at  hand,  the 
noises  are  so  much  more  appalling  that 
men  will  get  uneasy  under  a  harmless 
shelling  quicker  than  under  a  murder- 
ous fire  of  small  arms.  And  this  bat- 
tery was  unfortunately  almost  in  rear 
of  our  flank. 

But  our  line  preseryed  its  steadiness, 
neyertheless,  until  the  rebels  had  ap- 
proached to  within  sixty  or  eighty 
yards,  when  it  showed  signs  of  becom- 
ing unsteady.  We  oflSicers  redoubled 
our  exertions,  shouted,  waved  our 
swords,  swore,  struck  the  men  most 
inclined  to  giye  way,  went  to  almost 
eyery  extreme,  but  with  no  ayail.  Our 
liAe  had  already  fallen  back  twelye  or 
fifteen  yards,  we  could  see  the  division 
on  our  right  in  ftill  retreat,  and  there 
was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  we  were 
fairly  driyen  off  the  field. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  while  rushing 
about,  ordering  and  entreating,  gesticu- 
lating and  threatening,  I  was  knocked 
dean  off  my  feet  by  an  excrnciating  , 
blow  (so  it  felt)  on  my  right  foot ;  our 
Hue  passed  oyer  me  in  retreat,  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  disagreeable  posi- 
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tion  of  bdag  between  two  fires  (neither 
ode  haying  ceased  thev  fiuillade),  and 
witli  redonbled  prospects  of  beii^  taken 
prisoner.  The  wh^  thing  was  done 
so  qnickly  that  I  had  no  linie  to  get 
any  of  our  men  to  carry  me  ofE^  and 
haying  no  desire  to  be  shot  again,  with 
"'  discretion  is  the  bettor  part  of  yalor  ^ 
on  my  lips,  I  lay  down  where  I  Ml, 
among  the  dead  and  wounded,  until  the 
rebds,  after  a  rousing  yell,  ceased  firing, 
and  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  retiring 
men.  Then  I  sat  up  again,  tiie  rebel- 
line  passed  oyer  me,  and  I  was  captured. 

A  moment  after,  a  rebel  straggler, 
unkempt  and  powder-begrimed,  came 
along  seekiDg  whom  he  might  derour, 
and  seeing  an  officer  sitting  before  him 
in  the  hated  blue  coat,  dem^ided  my 
arms.  As  no  one  but  an  officer  had  a 
right  to  disarm  me,  I  told  him  to  ^  Go 
to  —  ; "  improper  language,  I  confess, 
but  pardonable,  peihi^M,  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  instead  of  minding  my  ad- 
monition, he  raised  his  gun,  as  if  to 
club  me.  Luckily  for  my  brain,  how- 
eyer,  as  I  was  grabbing  at  my  rerolyer, 
an  officer  on  General  €k>rdon's  staff^  as 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  happening  to 
notice  my  dilemma,  gaye  a  shout  to  my 
would-be  immolator,  which  arrested  his 
blow,  and,  <m  his  turning  about  and 
ascertaining  its  source,  had  the  effect 
of  sending  him  about  Ids  business  with 
a  "  D— d  Yank.,  anyhow ! "  and  I  was 
sayed  from  a  broken  crown.  The  officer 
rode  up  to  me,  demanding  my  arms, 
which  I  reluctantly  surrendered,  espe- 
dslly  the  sword— a  gift,  and  a  very 
handsome  weapon.  Howeyer,  it  was 
the  fate  of  war.  The  officer  told  me 
liie  attacking  dlyision  was  Gordon's, 
asked  my  Corps,  and  before  I  could 
ascertain  his  name,  with  a  yiew  of  sub- 
sequently recoyering  my  sword,  he  rode 
away  about  his  duties. 

I  then  set  to  work  to  examine  my 
wound.  Cutting  off  my  boot  and  stock- 
ing, I  found  that  a  Mini6  ball  had  gone 
through  my  ankle-joint.  This  was  not 
my  first  wound,  but  in  neither  of  my 
prior  ones  had  bones  been  broken,  and 
I  had  no  idea  how  painful  such  a  shot 
coiOdbe.  Tearing  iq>  my  handkerdiief, 


I  made  a  conqiress  for  each  side  of  tiie 
wounded  ankle,  using  my  canteen-wacter 
to  moisten  it,  and  bound  it  up  witb  a 
bandage  I  had  long  carried  in  my 
pocket;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  seigeaa^ 
of  our  regiment,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  a  Confederate  tatterdema- 
lion, who  was  disposed  to  be  aooonuno- 
dating,  and,  I  dare  say,  glad  to  go  to 
the  rear  inrtead  of  the  front,  I  linaped 
away  on  cme  foot,  holding  the  onmber* 
some  limb  out  before  me. 

My  progress  was  not  speedy,  bufc  any 
chai^  was  pleasant;  for  the  place 
where  I  had  been  shot  was  literally 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded,  and, 
withal,  a  wearying  little  Hkirmish  was 
still  going  on  betwe^i  adyaacing  reb. 
and  retreatittg  Yank.,  just  far  enough 
away  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  balls  to 
whis  round  our  heads  in  undesirable 
proximity. 

Still,  in  about  an  hour,  by  dint  of 
fluent  rests,  I  had  limped  some  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to- the  rear,  into  a  groye 
of  trees,  tiirough  which  ran  a  good 
siied  stream.  At  the  side  of  this  I  took 
up  my  stand  (figuratiyely  speaking), 
and  pressing  a  drummer-boy  into  my 
seryice,  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  cup  and 
considerable  urging  of  the  youngster,  I 
kiept  my  wound  in  a  cool  and  onin- 
flamed  state  by  dripping  an  almost  con- 
stant stream  of  water  upon  it  And  to 
this  habit,  in  which  I  perseyered  all 
day  and  most  of  the  night  during  liie 
fiye  days  I  was  without  medical  treat- 
ment, I  ascribe  the  fkct  that  yery  little 
sign  of  mortification  eyer  showed  its^. 

Before  arriying  at  my  brook-side  i«8t- 
ing-place,  I  had  passed  oyer  the  spot 
where  thereby  line  had  been  posted 
during  the  ^igagement,  and  I  p^x^eiyed, 
with  a  grim  sort  of  satisfiM^tion,  that 
apparently  more  gray  jackets  were  lying 
about  than  blue  jackets  in  the  place  I 
had  just  before  left ;  widch.  was  a  par- 
tial, though  perhaps  inhtlman,  reward 
for  the  laborious  drills  hi  which  I  had 
participated  during  the  preyious  nine 
months.  But,  in  the  main,  my  animoB- 
ity  had  merged  into  selfishness,  and  all 
my  thoughts,  for  the  time  bebig, ' 
concentrated  upon  the  ankle. 
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I  bad  sat  but  a  ferw  moments  by  tiie 
brook,  whoi  an  officer  rode  op,  dis- 
moontedf  and  entoed  into  conTersation 
with  me.  He  knew  my  corps  by  my 
badge,  but  was  anxioiiB  to  know  as 
much  of  the  moyements  of  the  rest  of 
the  army  ae  possible.  I  knew  little, 
and  was  conTenioitly  ignorant  of  that, 
in  my  talk  with  him ;  and  soon  tired 
of  pomping,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  as 
lief  give  him  my  spur,  as  his  jaded  ani- 
mal needed  its  inoentiye  as  much  as 
foiage.  I  complied  with  his  request 
i%ht  willingly,  as  a  fspxu  waa  likely  to 
be  of  little  use  to  me  now. 

Whi]e  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well 
leiate  the  aingnlar  adventore  which 
bd^  my  other  epor,  wMch  I  had  cut 
off  and  thrown  aside  with  my  boot  It 
ms  a  laige  Mexican  spnr,  with  two 
iach  cowela  and  jin^^ing  pendents,  tiie 
sort  of  spurs  any  one  in  search  of 
^ityle "  is  apt  to  indulge  in  out  in  the 
field.  Its  well  burnished  brass,  as  it  lay 
on  the  ground,  had  caught  the  eye  of  a 
Aokj  reb,  who  picked  it  np,  and  earned 
it  off  as  lawful  booty.  He  had  not  gone 
fir,  dandling  his  price,  before  he  came 

acioes  Colonel ,  who  had  likewise 

beea  wounded  and  left  on  the  field,  but 
although  within  twenty  rods  of  each 
other;  owing  to  the  number  of  casualties 
in  onr  inunediate  vicinity,  neither  he 
nor  I  knew  of  the  other^s  misbi^. 

The  Colonel  at  once  recognised  the 
spar,  and  asked  the  man  where  he  had 
found  it.  ^  Aboot  forty  or  fifty  yards 
orer  thar  I "  qnoth  he,  *^  on  a  boot— the 
coned  Tank  was  ahot  throng  the  foot, 
damn  him  t  ^  The  Colonel  at  once  de- 
manded the  spur  as  the  property  of  his 
a^atant,  and  backing  up  his  demand 
by  the  judicaous  display  of  a  green- 
back, poBsesBsd  himself  of  the  article, 
which  he  subsequently  returned  to  me. 
He  thus  knew  I  was  shot,  and  rested 
not  till  he  had  rtestabfished  communi- 
cation with  me. 

I  had  firequent  yiaits  fhwi  lesser  Con- 
fedecate  officers,  generally  of  the  medi- 
cal, commissary,  or  quartermaster's  de- 
partments, and  Baany  really  agreeable 
taBn  with  them  dmring  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  at  my  statlmi  by  the  brook. 


Most  of  them  I  found  courteous,  good- 
natured,  and  intelligent ;  flaw  of  them 
assuming,  and  the  migority  decided 
genttemen.  All  were  very  confident  of 
success  in  this  moye,  sure  that  it  would 
reenlt  in  a  peace  fieiTorable  to  the  Con- 
federacy; their  usual  argument  being 
Jhat  the  Northern  Democrats  would  soon 
see  an  end  put  to  the  war,  and  an  hon- 
orable peace  secured  to  their  brother- 
poMtielans  South.  Any  dissent  from 
tiiis  Tiew  was  apt  to  be  treated  as  short- 
sij^Kted  and  biassed,  so  that  I  soon 
learned  to  keep  my  c^inions  on  the 
war-question  to  myself.  But  I  haTe  no 
cause  to  complain  of  my  treatmmit  by 
Gordon's  Brigade.  It  was  uniformly 
kind  and  considerate,  and  Ailly  justified 
the  high  rqmtation  the  brigade  enjoyed 
throughout  the  rebel  aroay  for  its  good 
discipline  and  materiaL 

About  6  p.  M.,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  rebel  surgeon,  I  was  carried  into  a 
neighboring  house,  and  giyen  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  than  I  had  a 
right  to  expect,  a  bed  and  mattrass. 
This  was  an  entirely  unlooked-for  lux- 
ury, and  duly  rfjoioed  over ;  but  when 
the  surgeon  in  charge  assigned  one  of 
our  captured  men,  Francois  by  name, 
to  me  and  my  comrades  as  nurse,  my 
ddight  knew  no  bounds.  I  considered 
myself  made. 

One  of  our  General  officers,  a  division 
commander,  lay  in  the  next  room  to  me 
(my  bed  was  in  a  little  room,  vrhere  I 
was  all  by  myself),  severely  shot 
through  the  body.  His  chance  of  life 
seemed  very  slim;  but,  like  a  brave 
man,  he  resolved  he  would  not  die, 
unless  it  was  an  absolute  consequence ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  he  subsequently  got 
welL  I  have  often  known  such  recover- 
ies from  sheer  force  of  will ;  and  I  have 
known  men  with  slight  wounds  that 
ought  not  to  have  kept  them  on  the 
sick-list  three  weeks,  worry  themselves 
into  the  gmre^/arfear  they  were  going 
to  die.  I  only  once  caught  a  sight  of 
the  Oeneral,  as  they  were  bringing  him 
into  the  house  <m  Ids  stretdier,  and  aa 
we  eonld  neither  of  us  move,  our  com- 
munication was  limited  to  messages 
through  the  medium  ogi|;raj^^^^{e 
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The  surgeon  completed  his  kindnesses 
by  giving  me  a  morphine  pUl  (a  Terj 
precious  thing  in  rebeldom),  hot  had 
no  time  to  examine  my  foot,  as  so  many 
more  severely  wounded  men  were  to  be 
attended  to.  But  the  pill  was  a  great 
boon,  and  under  its  drowsy  influence  I 
managed  to  get  several  hours'  sleep 
during  the  night 

As  morning  dawned,  an  occasional 
gun  gave  notice  of  another  impending 
clash  of  arms.  It  made  us  prisoners  feel 
uncomfortable  in  the  last  degree;  nor 
were  we  made  less  nervous  by  a  report 
brought  in  -by  Francois,  shortly  after 
sunrise,  that  our  house  was  in  direct 
range  of  the  Union  batteries,  which  he 
could  see  posted  on  the  hills  beyond 
the  town.  Of  all  things  apt  to  make 
you  iU  at  ease,  is  being  wounded  and 
under  fire ;  and  when  the  fire  happens 
to  be  that  of  your  own  forces,  the  nerv- 
ousness becomes  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Francis'  report  proved  to  be  only  too 
correct,  as  was  soon  after  verified  by 
the  many  shells  which  burst  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  our  hospital,  and 
the  three  which  went  through  it. 

These  last  were  missives  from  our 
ftiends,  which  could  well  have  been 
spared.  One  of  them  set  the  house  on 
fire,  and  only  by  considerable  exertion 
were  the  flames  exting^uished.  The 
other  two  contented  themselves  with 
scattering  the  plaster  and  such  inmates 
of  the  house  as  were  capable  of  being 
scattered,  pars  quorum  ncn  fui;  and 
one  of  them  brought  the  ceiling  down 
upon  my  bed,  much  to  my  astonish- 
ment, discomfort  and  pain. 

I  have  said  above  that  I  have  cause 
only  to  remember  my  treatment  in  rebel 
hands  as  courteous  and  kind.  I  except 
one  case.  About  noon  of  July  dd,  I  had 
managed  to  pump  out  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  the  weighty  fact  that  he  had 
a  small  barrel  of  coruimeal  and  some 
half-dozen  ducks  hid  away  in  the  gar- 
ret, sole  relics  of  his  *^  teeming  flocks 
and  granges  ftdl,"  for  which,  prior  to 
the  rebel  occupation  of  his  farm,  he 
had  "  thanked  the  bounteous  Pan."  By 
earnest  entreaty,  and  prompt  payment 
of  his  starvation-price,  I  induced  him 


to  transfer  his  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  a  portion  of  this  meal,  and  three  <^ 
these  ducks,  to  me.  I  had  at  the  time 
been  fasting  some  twenty-four  hours,  was 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  felt 
in  great  n^  of  some  nourishing  food. 
On  obtaining  the  precious  edibles,  with 
which  I  hoped  to  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  my  comrades  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  Francois, 
with  orders  to  cook  them  without  de- 
lay, and  serve  them  up  d  2a  militam^ 
which  means,  generally,  on  a  more  or 
less  clean  board.  Soon  ascended  fitn 
the  kitchen  below  the  savoury  smdl  of 
roasting  duck  and  browning  oom-cake; 
and  I  need  tell  none  who  have  fiisted  as 
long  under  similar  circumtancee,  km 
savory  it  was. 

But  in  the  delicious  od<Hr  lay  the 
danger.  Not  alone  to  our  nostrils  did 
it  ascend,  but  it  attracted  to  the  spot  a 
couple  of  straggling,  voracious  butter- 
nuts. 

^'Tank.,  what  the  hell  you  got 
there?"  suddenly  saluted  the  ears  ci 
startled  Fran^^ia.  Too  late  to  hide 
even  a  portion  of  the  viands,  poor 
Francis  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

'^  Who  the  hell  does  them  ducks  be- 
long to  ?  "  inquired  the  spokesman  of 
the  party. 

"  To  a  wounded  ofllcer  up-staiis." 

"Confed.orYank.?" 

Here  was  an  awkward  casuistic  di- 
lemma. Possibly,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, Francois  would  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  positive  equivocation,  if  not 
absolute  falsehood;  but  not  versed  in 
either  of  these  useful  arts,  as  soldiers 
are  generally  too  apt  to  be,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly answered : 

"Union  I" 
P^ "  Well,  damn  him,  give  me  tiie  ducks 
then." 

And  amid  entreaties,  protestations, 
and  appeals,  the  ducks  were  borne 
away,  leaving  poor  Francis  not  to  be 
comforted,  and  we  hungry  mortals 
above,  dinneriess,  and  without  a  chance 
of  dinner. 

This  piece  of  foraging,  even  consider- 
ing the  source— a  pair  of  hOUmfU 
Mtragglen^^  have   always   fidt  to  be 
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meumeeB  peraonified.  Perhaps  I  am 
Massed.  But  to  take  food  from  a 
wounded  man,  be  he  fHend  or  foe,  must 
lequire  a  pitifWy  amall  nature. 

Francois  felt  worse  than  I  did ;  and 
shortly  after  endeavored  to  retrieye 
hims^f  by  bringing  me  some  broken 
hard-tack^  which,  though  on  a  search- 
ing croBi^examination,  I  elicited  to  have 
been  gathered  from  the  haversacks  of 
sundry  dead  men  hard  by,  I  nevertheless 
rte  with  such  relish  as  my  physical  con- 
dition and  the  not  very  gr»Bit  sweetness 
of  the  morsel  allowed. 

My  diary  of  July  dd  contains  little. 
I  was  too  weak  to  write  muchf  I  had 
krt  considerable  blood,  and  felt  listless. 
Among  the  jottings  occur:  ^*' Long^ 
wary  day," — "  Wound  very  painftiV' — 
"Wonder  how  long  before  my  ankle 
win  get  well  again.*^ 

This  last  is  curious.  I  might  have 
known  that  with  the  ankle-joint  shot 
all  to  splinters,  I  could  never  have  any 
thing  bat  a  stiff  foot,  even  if  I  could 
keep  the  foot  at  all ;  but  all  my  life  I 
had  been  a  great  runner,  jumper,  gym- 
nast, cricketer;  my  legs  had  always 
been  the  best  part  of  me, — not  so  much 
in  the  handsome  as  in  the  useM  line; 
and  I  never  once  dreamed  that  all  these 
habits  were  of  the  past,  and  that  in  the 
latore  I  should  limp  along  through  the 
world— a  cripple.  I  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  heart-swelling  shock  I  felt  when 
VM.  I  must  lote  my  leg.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  had  any  thing  so 
entirely  crush  me  for  the  moment,  as 
this  unlooked-for  bitter  news. 

On  Friday,  July  8d,  I  was  evidently 
still  more  listless,  partly  from  inaction, 
bnt  mainly  from  the  drain  on  my  sys- 
tem occasioned  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
blood  and  the  constant  pain.  I  had 
had  no  medical  attendance  whatever; 
snrgeoos  were  few,  patients  many.  Only 
^  Rebel  Commissary  "  is  jotted  down  in 
my  diary.  But  this  recalls  a  pleasant 
leminiscenoe. 

About  8  p.  M.  of  that  day,  a  Confed- 
erate officer  came  into  my  room,  sat 
down,  and  began   talking   with   me. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  said : 
•  "  You  look  as  if  you  wanted  some- 


thing to  eat  and  drink.  Have  yon  any 
one  here  to  wait  on  you  ? " 

I  called  Francis,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missary gave  a  hastily  scribbled  note 
on  a  page  torn  from  my  diary,  telling 
him  where  to  go  and  bring  what  was 
ordered  therein.  In  some  twenty  min- 
utes, Francois  returned  with  a  tin-cup 
of  hot  coffee,  and  three  or  four  nice 
buttered  roUs.  Little  did  I  ask  where 
such  delicacies  came  from.  I  only 
thanked  the  Commissary,  and  did  im- 
mediate justice  to  his  bounty.  A 
brighter  spot  in  the  whole  of  my  life  I 
do  not  remember  than  this  little  cour- 
tesy. 

The  Commissary  told  me  that  our 
forces  were  getting  badly  beaten,  de- 
q>ite  their  good  position  on  the  hills. 

This  I  took  cwn  grano  saUa.  He  also 
told  me  that  they  expected  the  Union 
army  to  retreat  during  the  coming 
night,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
doubt  the  war  was  at  an  end.  I  did 
not  pretend  to  argue  the  case  with  him, 
bnt  I  nevertheless  had  my  own  notions 
on  the  subject.  Most  of  our  conversa- 
tion was  on  other  topics.  We  had  both 
been  students  at  Heidelberg,  and  foimd 
no  lack  of  pleasant  memories  to  chat 
about.  8ince  then  I  have  cherished  a 
warm  friendship  for  this  gentleman, 
though  his  name  has  escaped  my  me- 
mory, and  I  have  no  idea  where  his  lot 
may  be  cast 

Under  Saturday,  July  4th,  I  find 
only  the  word  "ambulances"  noted 
in  my  diary.  This  I  remember  to  have 
been  the  information,  scarcely  credited 
at  the  time,  that  some  Union  ambu- 
lances had  driven  up  the  road  yithin 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house.  Fran- 
cis said  he  had  seen  them ;  but  I  fear- 
ed he  was  mistaken.  To  be  sure,  there 
had  been  an  almost  universal  cessation 
in  the  firing,  the  rebel  pickets  had  been 
withdrawn  to  near  our  house,  and  large 
masses  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  left 
the  vicinity ;  but  so  little  idea  had  I 
that  the  enemy  would  leave  us  behind, 
that  I  could  scarcely  credit  such  good 
news.  I  was  not  aware  that  they  could 
not  carry  off  one  out  of  five  of  their 
own  wounded,  for  lack  of  transportation. 
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And  when  on  Sunday,  the  5th,  we 
woke  up  to  find  that  the  rebel  army 
had  actually  left,  that  we  had  won  a 
great  victory,  that  the  enemy  was  in 
ftill  retreat  lest  he  should  be  cut  off 
before  he  could  cross  the  Potomac,  who 
shall  depict  the  joy  which  made  warm 
our  hearts  and  shone  in  our  faces  t  We 
were  recaptured,  victorious,  not  doom- 
ed to  starvation  in  libby  or  Anderson- 
ville.  Happiness  was  not  our  condition 
— we  were  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

But  this  ends  my  subject  I  need  not 
tell  of  my  being  carried  into  town,  in 
the  same  ambulance  with  the  Colonel, 
who,  when  he  had  found  where  I  was, 
rested  not  till  he  had  got  me  beside 


him  again ;  of  our  procuring  a  private 
room  in  Gettysburg,  through  the  kind 
instrementality  ot  a  friendly  Qeneral 
oflfeer ;  of  the  lovely  care  of  oar  good 
hostess;  of  the  Ooloners  pretty  wife 
coming  to  rejoice  over  his  safety;  of 
my  suffsring  amputatioii ;  of  my  being 
earned  home;  andof  myUvingtoknow 
that  aone-l^;ged  man  is  not  necessarily 
a  enpple  in  its  worst  sense ; — all  this  I 
need  not  telL  My  sloiy  ends  when  I 
was  recaptured;  and  I  doubt  not  my 
reader  hi»  already  found  out  that  1  was 
one  of  the  luckiest,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
of  the  poor  fellows  who,  during  &e 
war,  wei%  so  often  "  left  wounded  <hi 
the  field.*" 


LAVINIA: 
PART  ni. 

THBOVaB  KBAT  AMD  DUBT,  TOVABM  MOOV. 

vm. 


Lavinia  carried  her  point.  That  is, 
she  went  to  the  Centre  and  opened  a 
school  there.  There  was  no  lack  of 
children.  The  country  was  running 
over  with  Smiths,  and  Gobers,  Tisdales, 
Coits,  and  Caldwells.  lliey  all  knew 
Benjamin— they  all  knew  about  La- 
vinia.  A  year  ago  they  invited  her  to 
come  to  the  Centre  and  teach  their 
young  folks,  and  she  was  now  more 
than  glad  when  she  fotmd  herself  among 
them.  She  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
civilization  when  it  appears  to  the  in- 
dividual the  all-important  thing  to  se- 
cure his  own  mental  advantage.  The 
Centre  afforded  better  fedlities  than 
the  Ridge.  She  had  no  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities that  she  could  perceive. 
Her  work  was  along  the  line  of  choice. 

She  heard  from  the  Bidge  x>eople 
now  and  then.  Letter  writing  became 
the  torment  of  young  Ben's  life,  and 
there  was  no  escape  for  him.  His  father 
decided  that  it  was  almost  worth  wMle 
to  give  up  Tinny  to  have  secured  this 
opportunity  for  improvement  to  the 
boy.   But  many  a  hot  tear  blistered  the 


scrawled  pages  which  found  their  way 
fVom  the  Ridge  to  the  Centre. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Kearney  addressed 
a  note  to  Lavinia,  ^uch  missives  as  were 
sure  to  provoke  a  smile,  sometimes  a 
sharp  rejoinder.  His  comments  on  Mrs. 
Flynn  nee  Myres,  she  could  not  quite 
understand,  and  did  not  in  ihe  least 
like.  Sometimes  he  had  news  to  com- 
municate concerning  the  United  States 
Consul  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
letters  thus  freighted  were  welcome  in- 
deed. 

Once  a  month,  Lavinia  spent  Sunday 
at  home.  Usually,  she  saw  both  Mr. 
Kearney  and  Jasper  on  these  visits.  Mr. 
Kearney,  she  perceived,  would  not  die 
of  chagrin  on  account  of  BGss  Myres' 
silly  act.  She  had  been  warned  against 
Mr.  Kearney  by  a  man  as  wise  as  Mr. 
Brooks.  Was  there  need  of  such  warn- 
ing ?  Lavinia  saw  that  he  was  a  bril- 
liant youth.  Sharp  as  a  sword,  glitter- 
ing as  an  icicle,  and  at  heart  as  cold. 
He  liked  comforts.  Ko  other  peiBon 
seemed  to  appreciate  them  as  Ireenly; 
he  had  mu<di  gratitude  to  expreas  when 
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mftde  comfortable.  Mn.  Tisdale  set  a 
good  table,  and  the  few  whom  Besja- 
min  Hked  were  welcome  to  the  good 
cheer.  Benjamin  liked  Mr.  Keamej, 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  make  Mrs. 
Tisdale  his  ftiead.  She  liked  cfaeerftil, 
impretending  people.  Eeamej  was 
dieetfiil,  and  often  made  the  old  house 
ring  wi^  laughter.  His  fietidioiiBness 
he  kept  to  himself.  Often  yoong  Ben 
md  yosng  Flo  were  completely  en- 
chsnted  by  him. 

When  Layinia  came  home  he  had 
mneh  to  say  about  Mrs.  Michael  Flynn, 
and  her  return  to  Highland  Towers, 
from  her  bridal  tour.  But  Layinia 
shrank  lh>m  what  seemed  to  her  dia- 
bolical merriment  at  the  expense  of 
bride  and  groom.  She  was  severe  on 
the  yonng  lady  who  had  presomed  so 
fkr  (m  the  fondness  of  her  fiither  as  to 
introdnce  into  his  honse  a  son  to  whom 
he  conld  giye  no  welcome.  Kearney 
Hked  to  argue  with  Layinia  on  that 
pomt,  and  she  could  see  the  line  of 
policy  he  had  adopted ;  it  was  to  pat- 
ronize the  bridegroom,  and  make  him- 
self essential  to  the  family  peace.  He 
was  often  at  Highland  Towers,  as  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  was  mainly  occupied 
in  laying  out  Highland  Park,  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  the  Towers,  which  Mr. 
Myies  intended  to  dii^ose  of  by  the 
morsel  when  the  land  should  be  brought 
into  a  condition  that  would  demand 
highest  prices. 

Once  when  Lavinia  went  home,  she 
fonnd  her  little  sister  just  returned  fh>m 
spending  the  day  at  the  Towers  with 
Kis.  Flynn.  Mr.  Kearney  had  taken 
her  up  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
her  back  at  night,  aud  the  girl  was  as 
happy  as  a  bird  oyer  the  wonderful 

Layinia  was  more  disturbed,  think- 
ing of  that  yisit,  than  she  would  haye 
been  by  masij  an  apparently  more  im- 
portant eyent. 

It  was  generally  noticeaUe,  in  fact, 
that  Layinia  went  back  to  the  Centre, 
much  leas  refreshed  than  might  haye 
been  expected.  She  admitted  to  herself 
tiiat  she  would  ]»obaUy  succeed  better 
in  the  perfMrmaooe  of  her  dutiae  if  she 


remuned  quietly  at  her  poet  till  the 
long  yacation.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if 
she,  as  the  exception  to  woman-kind, 
was  called  upon  to  consider  her  own 
interests  mainly  in  this  world. 

From  one  of  her  Sundays  at  the 
Ridge,,  Layinia  returned  to  her  work 
with  this  piece  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Kearney  continued  to  superintend 
Biyerdale,  Highland  Towers,  and  High- 
land Park,  but  he  had  also  become  in- 
yolyed  in  another  and  more  important 
int^'est.  Jacob  Whitestock  and  he  had 
formed  a  partnership,  and  set  up  a  saw- 
mill to  be  run  by  steam. 

He  told  Layinia  that  he  considered 
himself  committed  to  success  and  the 
fSunily  compact,  now  that  he  had  gone 
into  business  with  her  cousin,  and  she 
feh  that  she  need  not  warn  him  against 
Jacob.  A  fHendly  alliance  which  would 
inyolye  mutual  sacrifice,  might  as  well 
haye  been  talked  about  by  two  cime- 
tars.  Layinia  wondered  what  Jasper 
would  say  to  this. 

Of  course,  any  man  who  was  able  to 
do  it,  had  a  right  to  introduce  the  aids 
to  labor  into  any  neighborhood,  though 
the  interests  of  others  might  thereby  be 
jeopardized.  If  Jaq>er  Caldwell  chose 
to  use  water  power,  that  was  no  reason 
why  another  man  should  abstain  from 
the  use  of  steam.  If  Jasper  shrank 
fh>m  carrying  on  operations  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  what  could  he  expect  but 
that  he  would  lose  in  the  race?  La- 
yinia was  indignant  at  her  own  impa- 
tience when  she  considered  the  state  of 
things.  She  perceiyed  that  it  was  the 
old,  narrow-minded,  selfish  spirit  of  her 
race  that  made  her  think  with  a  frown 
of  Jacob's  enterprise  1 

A  year  had  passed  away,  when  La- 
yinia sat  one  afternoon  in  her  school, 
room,  aftor  the  children  were  dismissed, 
reading  a  letter  which  had  that  day 
reached  her  (h)m  the  dty  of  the  Consul 
over  the  sea.  A  nngle  reading  like 
that,  and  memory  would  neyer  lose 
one  predoQs  word.  Happy  moment  I 
sweet  hour  of  rest  I  A  happier  moment, 
a  sweeter  hour,  Layinia  would  perhaps 
neyer  know. 

^e  had  arriyed  at  the  last  loying 
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word,  when  Jasper  Caldwell  droTe  up 
to  the  door. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  Lavinia 
went  oat,  thinking  that  perhaps  some 
one  had  stopped  to  pick  up  a  lingering 
boy  or  girl,  and  there  was  Jasper,  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  he  had  merely 
driyen  up  to  her  fiither's  door  to  in- 
quire after  horse-feed. 

8he  would  have  felt  some  alann  had 
he  not  looked  smiling  and  happy.  Still 
she  was  disturbed.  Why  had  he  come  ? 
There  was,  moreover,  something  in  Jas- 
per's self  that  was  not  perceptible  when 
she  left  the  Ridge.  He  looked  as  a  man 
does  when  he  begins  to  go  down; 
though  he  had  made  his  best  appear- 
ance in  coming  to  the  Centre,  some- 
thing she  missed,  and  not  now  for  the 
first  time,  though  now  with  more  disa- 
greeable certainty ;  something  of  his  old 
integrity,  uprightness,  and  manfulness. 
He  was  not  taking  that  stand  against 
the  flesh  she  had  expected  him  to  take. 
Evidently,  he  was  getting  discouraged. 
Her  he^rt  sank.  Perhaps  she  ought  not 
to  have  gone  away  from  home  I  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  suspicion  had 
found  a  voice.  She  had  not  now  allow- 
ed it,  but  voice  it  had  f^nd. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  home,  La- 
vinia  ?  "  he  asked,  dropping  the  reins, 
but  retaking  his  seat.  '*  Fm  in  luck  to 
find  you  here." 

"  Not  quite,"  she  answered,  yet  with 
the  expectation  that  his  next  words 
would  be,  "  You  must" 

"  You  will  say  yes  in  a  minute,  when 
I  tell  you  that  they  need  you." 

What  has  happened?"  she  asked. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  she  thought. 

"  Nothing  alarming.  A  sprained  an- 
kle, and  that's  all.  Your  mother  slip- 
ped down  a  step  of  the  cellar  stairs. 
She  thought  she  could  get  on  without 
sending  for  you,  and  has  tried  it  too 
long.  It'll  be  a  good  while  before  she 
gctH  about  again,  they  say.  Your  father 
sent  me  for  you." 

'*!  must  go  then,  of  course.  To- 
night ? " 

"That's  what  they  reckoned  you 
would." 

''Then  I  will  lose  no  time  here.  Drive 


me  over  to  Robert  Qober's,  and  they 
will  send  word  around  for  me  about  the 
BchooL  I  can  go  as  soon  as  the  hoiBes 
are  rested." 

Jasper  looked  pleased.  He  expected 
this  prcHupt  action.  He  thought  he 
understood  Lavinia  weU  enough  to  cal- 
culate that,  pleasant  as  she  found  it  to 
be  away  from  home,  she  would  letara 
instantly,  if  there  was  need  of  her. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  seated 
beside  him  in  the  green  waggon,  and 
he  was  driving  over  hill  and  dale  to- 
ward the  old  brown  house. 

And  as  they  went,  they  talked  of 
many  things.  The  deep  blue  sky  was 
flecked  with  dazzling  white  donds 
which  shimmered  like  the  sea.  Sweet 
briars  were  in  bloom  on  the  roadside, 
and  bird  and  bee  and  butterfly  foand 
joy  therein.  The  fragrance  of  blossoms 
was  on  the  air.  The  horses  which  Jas^ 
per  drove  took  their  own  gait,  and  ojts 
the  road  went  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman,  unmindfril  of  the  beauty 
around  them ;  a  barren  waste  might  as 
well  have  stretched  to  right  and  lelt 
Jasper  had  Lavinia  there  beside  him, 
and  Lavinia  had  Jasper.  And  these 
facts,  which  signifled  so  little,  might 
have  signified  so  much  ! 

"  They  are  going  to  carry  all  hefore 
them  with  their  steam  mill,  those  two 
fellows  are,"  said  Jasper ;  he  had  heen 
telling  Lavinia  about  Whitestock  and 
Kearney. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she 
asked. 

^^Eeep  on  a  little  longer.  Then,  I 
suppose,  I  must  quit  If  I  had  borrow- 
ed money,  and  set  up  as  they  have,  I 
could  keep  my  old  customers.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  I  should.  I  have 
seen  misery  enough  come  of  getting 
into  debt." 

**  So  you  mean  to  retire  before  ad- 
vancing civilization,  like  the  Indians  f " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

They  both  laughed  at  that.  Then 
said  Lavinia,  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
indicate  a  spirit  lifted  up  above  the 
region  of  profit  and  loss,  debt  and 
credit,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard 
grand'ther  say — ^it  was  since  the  wed- 
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ding,  when  be  had  so  mnch  to  say  to 
joa  about  mills.  He  was  talking  with 
Jacob.  Jasper,  somehow,  I  almost  hate 
Jacob." 

^'He's  getting  to  be  a  great  man, 
tboagh,"  said  Jasper,  quietly. 

^  Great  man  I  He  never  will  be  that, 
for  he  has^Dt  it  in  him.  He  only  knows 
how  to  make  money.  Jacob  said  to 
Gaffer  there  was  money  to  be  made  ont 
of  a  steam  mill.  But  Gaffer  said  to 
him^  *'  The  man  to  make  money  in  that 
business  is  the  one  that  puts  in  labor — 
not  money.*  Money,  he  said,  was  easy 
to  put  in,  but  might  be  dreadM  hard 
to  get  out" 

"  But  they  will  break  me  down,  La- 
vinia,  unless  they  break  themselves 
down." 

**  If  I  were  a  young  man,  I  wouldn't 
talk  about  being  broken  down  by  any 
thing  short  of  sickness  or  accident," 
said  Lavinia.  Then,  as  if  she  rep^ited 
her  hard  words,  **  Jacob  has  his  hand 
in  too  many  things  already.  Besides, 
he  has  married  a  city  girl  who  will 
spend  all  the  money  he  can  make.  The . 
worst  with  him  is,  he  don't  know  where 
to  stop.  He  is  so  set  up  with  what  he 
has  done,  that  he's  beyond  caution. 
He's  a  Whitestock,  and  money  is  his 
god." 

"It  is  the  god  of  this  world,  I'm 
thinking." 

^^I  don't  want  to  think  so.  The 
worst  thing  about  living  is,  Jasper,  we 
get  to  seeing  things  so  bare." 

**  If  we  have  money,  we  can  put  a 
gloss  on,  though,"  said  Jasper,  so  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  thoughts  as  hardly 
to  enter  into  Lavinia's  mood.  '*!  am 
close  on  to  borrowing  the  money  I  need 
of  Mr.  PelL  He  as  good  as  told  me 
yesterday  that  I  could  have  it.  Would 
you  ?  Six  per  cent.,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars as  long  as  I  want  it  I  had  rather 
talk  the  business  over  with  you  than 
with  any  man  I  know.  Would  you 
take  it,  Lavinia  ? " 

^  Wait  awhile,  and  see  what  becomes 
of  that  steam  mill.  If  you  borrow 
money,  you  will  be  bothered  the  minute 
you  bq^  to  pay  interest  Keep  oa  as 
you  are  for  awhile,  Jasper." 
VOL.  rv. — 69 


"Well,"  said  he,  with  grave  acqui- 
escence. 

IX. 

It  was  evident  that  Jasper  would 
take  Lavinia's  counsel.  As  evident  to 
her  as  to  himseH  A  thought  came  t« 
her  here  which  was*  ennobling.  She 
considered:  *' Perhaps  it  was  not  on 
my  account  At  all  that  Jasper  was  per- 
mitted to  save  my  life.  It  may  have 
been  for  his  own  sake."  And  then  she 
felt  herself  more  truly  his  friend  than 
ever  before. 

The  boundaries  of  this  unselfish 
thought  were  enlarged,  when,  arrived 
at  home,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
saw  little  Flola  going  about,  her  fore- 
head knitted  with  the  perplexities  of  a 
housekeeper,  and  saw  the  cost  at  which 
the  comfort  of  the  house  had  been  se- 
cured since  her  mother's  disablement. 
Nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  joy  with  which  her  ar- 
rival was  hailed.  It  was  a  very  humble 
sphere  into  which  she  stepped,  and  if 
she  failed  to  find  the  harmony  of  its 
relations  at  once,  she  was  not  the  first 
of  the  philosophers  of  whom  this  might 
be  said. 

At  the  first  favorable  opportunity  she 
asked  her  father  how  Jasper  was  getting 
on,  as  if  she  did  not  know  I 

"  Jasper  is  making  a  cursed  fool  of 
himself,"  was  the  answer ;  and  when  it 
appeared  that  Lavinia  did  not  under- 
stand him,  old  Benjamin  made  himself 
more  intelligible:  **  Jasper  has  got  to 
drinking.    He's  going  to  the  devil." 

And  that  was  the  charge  with  which 
Lavinia  met  him  when  she  saw  him 
again. 

"YHiat  is  there  so  delightful  in 
drink,"  she  asked,  '^  that  yon  are  will- 
ing folks  should  say  you  are  going  to 
the  devil  on  account  of  it  f  " 

"  Who  has  been  lying  to  you  f  "  he 
replied,  so  surprised  by  her  words  that 
he  evinced  no  wrath. 

"  Nobody,  I  am  afraid," 

"Then  you  want  to  see  how  lean 
take  an  insult" 

^  That  is  not  true.  You  said  once  that 
you  cared  for  me.  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  compliment,  but  now  I  am  doubt- 
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ful  about  it,  if  you  care  for  liquor  too. 
You  know  what  1  think  of  a  man  who 
is  the  filaye  of  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I  don't  know  what  kind  of  Mend  I 
should  be  to  you,  not  worth  speaking 
of,  if  I  didn't  tell  you  outright  what  I 
think.  Tou  saved  my  life,  Jasper; 
haven't  I  a  right  to  try  to  save  your's  ?  " 

Jasper  turned  and  left  her  without  a 
word.  He  was  not  a  more  stout-heart- 
ed man  than  one  Peter,  who,  when  he 
foxmd  that  he  had  betrayed  the  noble 
spirit  within  him,  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  his  Saviour,  in  secret  "  wept 
bitterly." 

Lavinia  would  soon  have  found, 
had  there  been  no  house  to  look  after, 
that  there  was  a  reason  why  she  should 
seek  her  work  under  her  father's  roo£ 

Ben  and  Flora  needed  her,  and  she 
now  began  to  bestow  upon  them  that 
attention  which  never  was  withdrawn 
from  any  object  till  she  had  encompass- 
ed the  hidden  heart  of  it. 

One  day,  as  she  followed  her  £sither 
along  the  edge  of  a  luxuriantly  covered 
clover-field,  into  which  the  happy  cows 
were  about  to  be  turned,  she  said : 

"They  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
money,  father,  by  their  fruit-gardens 
and  orchards." 

"Yah.  They  be.  Who?"  The  ques- 
tion followed  the  apparent  admission  so 
rapidly,  and  with  so  manifest  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  admitted  too  much, 
that  Lavinia  smiled. 

"Culver,  for  one.  You  never  went 
into  it.  Kept  right  on  in  the  old  way, 
father." 

"I  remember  them  maulticaleses — 
and  the  sorgho— never  got  bit  yet^  Vin- 
ny,  with  any  o'  them  new-fangled  no- 
tions.   Never  will." 

"Not  if  you  can  make  a  fortune? 
You're  the  only  poor  man  in  the  family, 
father,  remember." 

The  old  man  turned  the  little  blue 
eyes,  sunken  so  deep  beneath  his  heavy 
brows,  upon  Lavinia ;  he  was  evidently 
surprised.  The  money-question  was  not 
one  he  ever  discussed  with  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
what  did  .they  know  about  it  ? 


He  hesitated  in  his  answer,  but  finally 
replied  as  if  she  had  been  a  son,  and  not 
a  daughter;  for  Lavinia  he  had  long 
ago  decided  was  most  uncommon  for  a 
giri. 

"Riches  don't  travel  by  that  road. 
It's  all  stuff.  There's  Fred  Bayard,  now. 
You  see  what  come  of  his  peaches  and 
cherries.  He's  got  five  acres  of  'era 
planted  down  there,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  them  copper  works.  They're 
going  to  die,  every  root  and  branch  of 
'em.  He  got  one  crop,  a  thousand  dol- 
lars* worth,  then  they  set  up  them  cop- 
per biler  works,  and  every  time  there 
comes  a  southeast  wind,  it  whips  round 
that  'ere  comer,  and  it's  going  to  clean 
him  out  There  wasn't  a  bud  come  to 
nothing  last  year — and  this  year.  Lord ! 
the  leaves  is  so  scass  you  can  count  'em. 
Na — ^na — there  ben't  nothing  of  that 
kind  you  can  put  into  ground  that 
won't  be  kerried  off"  by  some  pesky 
creeture.  Crops  keep  along  about  so. 
You  won't  starve  on  rye  and  com." 

Lavinia  took  these  statements  and 
meditated  on  them.  A  day  or  two 
after,  she  said  to  her  father : 

"  I  want  to  rent  that  two-acre  lot  of 
yours  for  five  years.  The  meadow  with 
the  cedar  hedge  around  it" 

"What  for?" 

"  To  make  an  experiment  in." 

"  Where's  your  money  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  charge  ? " 

"  You  can't  have  it" 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  rent  of  some- 
body else." 

When  Lavinia  spoke  in  that  way,  her 
father  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  will 
in  comparison  with  the  strength  of 
hers. 

"  What  is  it  you  be  after,  Vinny,  just 
tell  me  that?"  he  askad,  loo^g 
straight  at  her,  which  he  rarely  did. 

"I  am  going  to  plant  an  acre  of 
strawberries  and  anolJier  of  pears,  when 
I  can  afford  to  buy  the  trees." 

"What  for?" 

She  looked  at  him  before  she  answer- 
ed, "  For  fun."  She  dared  not  tell  him 
the  hope  which  had  of  late  strengthen- 
ed her  heart 

"  Pretty  dear  fun,"  said  he.    **  But- 
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see  here — you  don^t  aak  me  for  mnch, 
\  Yinny.  Tou  may  have  it  I  m  stand 
bflck  on  the  matter  of  rent  till  you  get 
yoar  profits  in.  Think  you^U  maJs:e  your 
fordn'  afore  young  Keaviey  does  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  father." 

"  I  do'  know.    He's  keen." 

**  And  if  I  do  not,  it  is  neither  here 
nor  there." 

Bat  old  Benjamin  was  not  so  easily 
peraaaded  of  that.  And  he  did  not 
Mmaelf  object  to  Kearney — perhaps  be- 
cause they  agreed  so  well  about  the 
gentlemen's  places  which  were  so  rapid- 
ly obliterating  the  farmlands  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  old  landmarks. 

I  So  it  was  that  Larinia  set  to  work. 
She  bought  plants  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
and  Ben  helped  her  in  the  preparation 
•f  the  ground,  and  in  setting  out  the 
precious  roots. 

"  Do  you  know  what  all  this  is  for, 
Ben?"  she  asked,  when  he  took  the 
line  in  his  hand  to  go  with  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  first  bed  they  had  pre- 
pared. "I  expect  every  plant  will 
bring  forth  tenfold,  and  it's  all  to  help 
make  a  man  of  you." 

This  announcement  took  the  lad  by 
surprise.  He  was  a  little  disconcerted, 
and  in  his  dismay  dropped  the  line. 
Lavinia  picked  it  up  and  gaye  it  to 
him  in  a  way  that  ensured  its  firmer 
bold ;  but  he  said,  notwithstanding : 

**!  am  going  to  be  a  farmer,  and  keep 
sheep." 

"You  know  sheep  can't  bSkept  in 
this  ndghborhood,"  Lavinia  quietly 
answered-  **  Don't  you  remember  how 
the  dogs  worried  that  poor  little  flock 
of  Mr.  Jameson's,  and  how  he  had  to 
give  it  up  t " 

Ben  was  slow  to  admit  that  he  re- 
membered. He  did  not  want  to  re- 
member any  thing,  except  the  beaatiftil 
little  white  lambs  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  grassy  slope  near  the  creek. 
Brer  since  that  day,  he  had  been  firm  in 
the  determination  that  he  would  have 
hia  farm  and  his  sheep. 

"I  can  go  where  there  bent  any 
dogd,"  he  sidd  obstinately. 

**  Don't  say  ben't." 


"Father  does.  I  guess  I  ain't  any 
better  than  fiather." 

"  I  wish  you  were  one  millionth  part 
as  good.  There,  hold  that  string 
straight  Father  looks  like  the  pictures 
of  Daniel  Webster,  only  a  great  deieJ 
better ;  he  would  have  been  as  great  a 
man  if  he  had  had  advantages.  That 
is  what  you  are  going  to  have,  Mr.  Ben, 
if  I  can  secure  my  end.  But  I  don't 
know  that  you  ever  heard  of  Daniel 
Webster." 

"I guess  you'd  better  not  talk  that 
way,  Vinny,"  said  the  boy ;  and  there 
he  was,  like  potter's  clay,  to  be  mould- 
ed as  she  pleased. 

"  Hold  the  string  straight,"  she  said 
more  gently.  "  See  what  capital  plants 
they  are,  Ben ;  they  gave  me  the  best 
they  bad,  because  they  knew  they  must, 
I  suppose.  They  saw  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  buying.  That  is  a  great  help,  to 
know  what  you  want,  and  let  otliers 
understand  that  you  do.  For  there  are 
a  great  many  cheats  about,  after  aU.  A 
good  many,  Ben,  who  make  their  living 
by  taking  advantage  of  others." 

"  Say,  Vinny,  what  be  you  planting 
for  ?    Tell  me  in  earnest." 

"What  are  strawberries  good  for, 
Daniel  the  Second  ? " 

"  To  eat ; "  but  as  he  answered,  Ben's 
face  flushed.  Lavinia  saw  it.  Was 
it  the  token  of  ambition  kindled  at 
last? 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  more  spirit 
"And  to  selL  Ours  are  going  to  be 
sold.  Next  year  a  few.  The  year  after, 
a  good  many.  We  will  gather  them 
ourselves.  We  shall  have  to  buy  a  great 
many  little  baskets,  and  send  them  to 
market,  and  then ^" 

No  wonder  she  hesitated,  finding  her- 
self about  to  reveal  the  dearest  wish  of 
her  heart  in  plain  prose.  "  By-and-by, 
when  you're  too  old  to  go  to  school  to 
me  any  longer,  you  will  be  sent  off  to 
college,  where  they  will  charge  a  great 
deal  for  what  you  learn.  Then  you  will 
come  back,  and  after  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  say,  if  you  fail  to  be 
all  that  you  should  be,  that  you  had  no 
advantages.  I  am  going  to  undertake 
a  piece  of  business  that  will  secure  to  ^ 
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you  all  the  advantages  that  any  young 
man  in  the  country  can  have." 

'^Will  I  know  more  than  father 
knows  ?  " 

'^  Father  knows  a  great  deal  that  isn^t 
down  in  the  books.  I  think  you  may 
be  as  wise,  for  you  are  his  son.  Tou 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  Ben  I 
But  oh,  it^s  delightful  work.  You  re- 
member you  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
Rome  till  I  told  you,  and  only  think, 
all  the  time  there  was  that  great  city 
going  on  three  thousand  years  old^  and 
so  mighty  I  Tou  don't  want  to  shut 
your  ears  to  all  that  is  known  and  talk- 
ed about ;  so  you  must  learn  all  that 
can  be  known  about— every  thing." 

Poor  little  Ben  I  he  loved  and  re- 
vered Lavinia,  and  he  was  not  dulL 
She  enticed  him  to  stand  beside  her 
and  look  in  the  direction  she  was  look- 
ing till  the  vision  she  beheld  was  also 
seen  by  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  gathering 
the  first  fruits,  Ben  was  so  far  com- 
promised that  he  took  the  management 
of  the  in-coming  crop  up<m  himself^  and 
his  sales  amounted  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Lavinia  said,  **  Now  we  will  have 
the  pear  trees." 

The  plan  was  so  manifestly  all  ar- 
ranged in  her  mind  from  beginning  to 
completion,  that  it  was  not  strange  he 
took  a  certain  satisfiEiction  in  knowing 
it,  and  in  believing  that  all  would  re- 
sult according  to  her  wish. 

The  father  said  to  the  mother/"  La- 
vinia knows  what  she  is  about.  She  Is 
a  strong  staff  I" 

Ben  was  now  twelve  years  old.  At 
sixteen  he  would,  be  ready  for  college. 

Lavinia  was  not  his  only  teacher. 
The  young  minister  who  had  charge  of 
the  church  was  to  instruct  him  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  would  be  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices firom  the  strawberry-crop. 

How  the  fair  things  of  GkKl's  creation 
are  linked  together  1  The  sweet  fruits 
of  earth,  and  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, harvest  of  Ages  I 


*^iig  young  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 


More,  has  his  church,  his  wife,  and  his 
child,  and  was  settled  quite  to  his 
mind,  for  the  present.  Of  course,  the 
future  would  give  a  larger  q>here  to 
him.  • 

Little  Flo  had  made  herself  the  in- 
timate friend  of  baby  More  during  La- 
vinia's  life  at  the  Centre,  and  had  also 
become  usefhl  beyond  telling  to  ihe 
mother  of  the  child,  though  sometimes 
honest  Mrs.  Tisdale  would  become 
exasperated,  and  declare  her  doubt  as 
to  the  sense  of  bringing  up  a  giil  mere- 
ly for  the  pleasure  and  accommodation 
of  other  folks. 

Her  displeasure  was  converted  into 
sympathy,  however,  when  this  baby  died 
suddenly  of  croup,  and  the  only  restric- 
tion put  upon  Flora's  movements  then 
were,  "  Don't  get  in  other  folks'  way. 
Be  sure  they  want  you." 

Flo  had  no  doubts  as  to  whether  she 
was  wanted.  "Flora,"  the  minister 
would  say,  when  she  went  to  the  quiet 
little  house,  determined  in  some  way  to 
serve  the  beloved  mourners^  and  to 
mourn  with  them,  no  more  to  be  kept 
out  than  sunlight  or  air,  "  Flora,  can't 
you  think  of  something  we  can  do  to 
interest  my  wife,  and  draw  her  thoughts 
away  from  her  loss  ? "  The  answer  she 
endeavored  to  give  to  such  words  drew 
the  young  girl  into  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  the  minister.  And  this 
was  the  school  in  which  her  character 
was  developed.  It  was  heart,  not  intel- 
lect, that  had  culture  here.  Would  the 
minister's  house  offer  better  influences 
for  the  second  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Tisdale  than  Hiverdale  had  given  his 
first  ?  Mr.  More  went  to  the  Riverdale 
region,  it  seems  to  me,  solely  on  account 
of  Flora  Tisdale,  and  yet,  when  he  left 
the  place,  he  would  oidy  remember  her 
as  an  uncommonly  pretty  child. 

Flora  was  even  a  greater  wonder  Jn 
her  father's  house  than  Lavini&;  die 
had  so  much  grace,  such  channing 
q)r]ghtliness,  and  was  so  demonstra- 
tively affectionate. 

Her  father  looked  upon  her  with 
amazement.  Had  his  old  wife  gone 
back  to  her  girlhood,  and  been  trans- 
formed  into  this   fairy-Hke  image  of 
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henelf  ?  80  alike,  and  yet  so  tinlike, 
were  the  two,  he  was  always  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  girl  in  the  young. 
He  was  as  proud  of  Flora  as  he  was  of 
Larinia,  yet  he  would  have  been  slower 
to  own  his  sads&ction  fk  that  little  gay 
thing. 

"You  might  just  as  well  ^ve  it  up, 
LsYinia,"  Flora  would  say.  "I  am  a 
disgrace  to  my  teacher,  and  I  know  it. 
Ben  is  clear  out  of  sight  with  his 
math'ematics,  and  Mr.  More  advises  me 
to  stop.  At  least,  he  don't  advise  me 
to  go  on.  I  know  I  bothe/  him,  and 
where  is  the  use  of  our  throwing  away 
money  !  " 

"If  you  will  only  be  patient,  and 
conquer  the  first  difficulties." 

"  That  is  just  it  I  Those  are  the  very 
ones  I  can't  conquer.  I  always  give 
them  up.  When  did  you  know  me  to 
have  a  wiD  of  my  own  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  you  when  you  hadn't. 
Ton  are  bent  now  on  getting  rid  of  all 
tWs  discipline  which  you  know  you 
need." 

"Don't  I  forget  things  as  fast  as  I 
leam  them?  Just  ask  me  now  when 
Washington  was  bom,  or  anything  like 
that !  I  t«ll  you,  Yin,  as  long  as  I  have 
jou  and  Ben  for  my  treasure  houses,  I 
dontcare  for  any  thing  else.  I  shall 
always  answer  that  I  don't  know,  but 
Vin  does,  to  every  thing  that  comes  up. 
Now  do  let  me  go." 

"  Go  where  ?  " 

"  Into  the  garden,  orchard,  Mr.  More's 
birdcage,  as  he  calls  the  parsonage,  any- 
where away  from  those  books  I  It's 
wicked,  of  course,  but  I  am  wicked, 
and  I  do  hate  the  sight  of  them  worse 
than  I  do  Mr.  Kearney." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
silly  girl  ?  " 

"I  mean  I  hate  him  for  the  way  he 
talkg.  Lavinia,  does  he  want  to  marry 
yon?    Really?" 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  I  heard  him  say  he  always  did  what 
he  liked.  I  thought  if  he  was  going 
to  like  to  do  that,  I  wbtdd— I  would — 
do  any  tMng^  almost,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way." 

"  If  mathematics  are  hateM  to  you. 


Flora,  they  would  serve  you  most  kind- 
ly. They  would  crowd  such  silly 
thoughts  as  these  out  of  your  mind.  I 
had  no  idea  there  were  such  in  your 
head." 

"  You  won't  have  him,  then  ? " 

"  I  shall  no  sooner  have  him  than  he 
will  have  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  you, 
for  asking  such  things.  I  wouldn't  an- 
swer ;  but  if  I  held  my  tongue,  nobody 
knows  what  foolish  thing  you  would  be 
thinking  next." 

Flora,  with  her  hands  clasped  above 
her  head,  waltzed  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  heard  the  next  moment  busily 
talking  beneath  the  window  of  La- 
vinia's  chamber;  and  half  an  hour 
later,  practising  church  tunes  with  Mr. 
More.  Between  the  Mores  and  the 
Flynns,  the  girl  seemed  likely  to  obtain 
her  balance. 

Lavinia  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment, and  not  a  little  anxiety,  about 
Flo  to  her  minister,  when  she  saw  him 
again. 

"  Miss  Lavinia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  feel 
disturbed  about  the  child.  If  you 
should  take  her  to  any  city  boarding- 
school  to-day,  they  would  be  surprised 
at  her  acquirements.  There  is  hardly  a 
subject  talked  about  to  which  she  docs 
not  listen  with  intelligent  interest." 

"  That  is  just  it.  She  has  a  smatter- 
ing of  every  thing,  and  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  any  thing." 

"  And  unless  she  gives  herself  up  to 
books  entirely,  it  is  impossible  she 
should  have.  Flora  is  made  for  society. 
You  surely  would  not,  if  you  could,  put 
that  bright  young  girl  to  work  in  the 
way  you  have,  very  wisely,  put  your 

brother.    She  is  made  for — for "  he 

stopped,  conscious  of  the  steady  eyes 
upon  him,  and  ignorant  of  the  value 
she  might  attach  to  gains  which  he  es- 
teemed of  worth—"  for  the  unbounded 
influence  a  good  and  a  beautiM  woman 
may  exert  wherever  she  goes,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

Could  he  have  known  the  relief,  the 
satisfaction  his  words  brought  to  La- 
vinia I  Smith,  Gober,  Coit,  and  White- 
stock  might  boast  their  possessions,  but 
let  Ben  be  a  scholar  and  Flora  a  lady. 
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and  her  heart's  desire  was  met.  To 
secure  these  results,  she  was  content  to 
toil,  wait,  die.  , 

XL 

One  day,  Mrs.  Kearney,  the  mother  of 
Aaron,  returned  from  a  journey  which 
she  had  made  to  a  noted  physician, 
and,  haying  written  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band who  had  gone  abroad  on  a  mis- 
sion, she  packed  her  trunks  and  tele- 
graphed her  son  that  she  was  coming 
to  yisit  him. 

It  was  of  no  consequence  where  she 
lodged — any  quiet  farmhouse  would 
seem  like  Paradise  to  her.  She  longed 
to  see  Riverdale  with  her  own  eyes ;  all 
this  she  explained  in  the  letter  written 
to  her  son  after  she  had  despatched  the 
telegraphic  message.  She  was  not  feel- 
ing quite  as  well  as  usual,  and  thought 
it  a  mark  of  old  age  and  weakness  that 
Hhe  missed  his  father  so  much. 

The  letter,  so  playful  in  the  sound  of 
it,  was  written  with  sad  misgiving,  and 
with  grief.  She  who  wrote  it  knew 
that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  she  looked  back  on  what  she  called 
t\  succession  of  failures.  "  A  failure  in 
the  body,"  she  had  said  of  herself 
twenty  years  ago,  "  let  me  see  what  can 
bo  done  with  the  spirit,"  and  it  was  not 
to  the  saving  of  her  own  soul  that  she 
had  since  then  valiantly  and  constantly 
applied  herself. 

The  physician  with  whom  she  had 
consulted  had  told  her  that  for  the  dis- 
ease which  afflicted  her  there  was  no 
remedy — she  must  die.  How  soon,  she 
asked.  Answ<^  was  impossible,  it 
might  be  in  six  months,  or  in  one. 
Violent  aggravations  of  the  disease, 
which  could  not  be  predicted,  might 
end  life  abruptly.  She  must  avoid  ex- 
citements. All  this  Mrs.  Kearney  had 
learned  when  she  addressed  that  tele- 
gram and  that  letter  to  her  son. 

On  receiving  these  despatches,  which 
he  did  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Kearney 
went  over  to  talk  with  the  Tisdales. 
He  was  as  certain  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  finding  place  for  his  mother 
under  their  roof  as  he  was  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  if  she  would  only  turn 
her  face  and  steps  in  some  other  direc- 


tio.  He  did  not  want  her  there.  The 
best  that  he  could  hope  was  that  she 
would  soon  tire  of  the  region. 

He  found  Lavinia  with  her  father 
and  mother,  and  appeared  before  them 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  as  he 
was  really  in  haste,  would  not  sit 
when  invited  to  do  so. 

"You  have  asked  me  several  times 
about  my  mother,"  he  said,  addressing 
Lavinia.  "It  looks  as  though  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing the  question  for  herselt  I  have 
just  hear(f  from  her,  and  she  desires  me 
to  secure  a  comfortable  room  for  her, 
and  board  for  a  little  while."  Then, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Tisdale,  "  Can't  you 
help  me  find  it,  dear  woman  ?  " 

"The  comfortablest  room  in  our 
house  is  Lavinny's,"  she  answered,  look- 
ing toward  her  husband,  not  her 
daughter. 

"  The  heft  of  the  work  would  come 
on  Vinny,  too,"  he  said,  his  eyes  down- 
cast. 

It  was  enough  for  Lavinia  to  remem- 
ber what  Mr.  Brooks  had  told  her 
about  the  mother  of  Mr.  Kearney  the 
night  before  they  left  Riverdale. 

"  She  would  not  wish  you  to  make 
one  change  on  her  account,"  said  Aaron. 
"  If  she  saw  she  was  in  any  body's  way, 
or  making  any  trouble,  rfie  would  be 
oflf  at  once.    That  is  my  mother." 

"  Of  course,  if  she  comes,  she  must 
take  us  as  we  are,"  said  Lavinia.  "  I 
know  we  can  make  her  comfortable,  if 
that  is  what  she  wants." 

Little  Flo  in  the  shed  overheard 
these  words  and  blushed.  "  What  does 
Lavinia  say  things  that  way  for?  I 
couldn't,"  she  remarked  to  herselt 

"  Then  I  may  bring  her  here  ?  Thank 
you  !  thank  you  all  I  You  are  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  I  will  write  that 
she  may  come  on  Wednesday.   Shall  I  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Lavinia. 

"  Our  sister  is  nearer  right  than  we 
are,"  said  Kearney  to  Flora,  whom  he 
passed  in  the  shed  door.  "  She  is  to  be 
depended  upon  under  all  circumstances. 
Why  should  she  say  she  will  be  delight- 
ed to  have  my  mother  here  ?  How  can 
she  know  that  she  will  be  ?  " 
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So  dearly  had  he  interpreted  the  ex- 
pression on  Flora's  face.  The  words 
brought  a  fiery  color  to  the  girPs  cheek. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that 
she  was  surprised  at  his  haying  divined 


her  thoughts  sp  well.  The  blush  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  should  have  ad- 
dressed such  a  remark  to  her — a  remark 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  her 
ear  alone. 


COLLEGEB  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Thz  maxim  of  education  now  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  world  is  that  of 
the  ancient  king,  who,  when  asked  what 
boys  should  be  taught,  replied :  "  That 
which  they  will  need  to  use  when  they 
become  men." 

But  this  wise  maxim  ia  accepted  by 
many  in  a  sense  that  destroys  its  real 
value. 

If  we  held  to  the  caste  system,  that 
children  are  always  to  follow  the  pur- 
suits of  their  fathers,  and  move  in  the 
same  sphere,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  con- 
dstent  and  wise  to  make  their  training 
mainly  professional.  But  the  very 
theory  of  our  government  demands  a 
broad  culture  for  all  our  young  people. 
The  tkne  comes  when  they  must  choose 
their  special  pursuits,  but  all  that  is 
needfiil  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  they  should  enjoy  in  com- 
mon. Liberal  culture  on  this  principle 
may  not  secure  so  many  good  human 
machines  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but 
it  will  increase  the  number  of  able  men, 
which  is  far  more  important. 

Any  system  of  education  that  dwarfs 
manhood  will  in  the  end  prove  a  fail- 
are.  Any  system  that  seeks  to  make 
man  a  more  efficient  producer,  without 
preparing  him  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  is  not 
only  foolish,  but  cruel;  for  it  robs  a 
man  for  bis  lifetime  of  the  best  rewards 
of  his  efforts. 

We  hold  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  make  men  and  women  happy ; 
to  increase  the  sum  of  enjoyment  in 
every  individual,  and  thus  in  the  race. 
One  of  its  first  steps,  of  course,  is  to  fit 
the  child  to  secure  a  living,— enough  to 
cat,  to  drink,  and  to  wear.  This  living 
must  come  through  the  labor  of  some 
one.    So  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  living 


of  each  one  should  come  through  his 
own  labor.  But  while  it  is  not  desira- 
ble that  men  should  be  able  to  live  all 
their  lives  without  work,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  be  able  to 
live  without  constant,  exhausting,  physi- 
cal labor.  In  order  that  civilized  na- 
tions, with  compact  populations,  may 
live  well,  and  may  have  leisure  for  en- 
joyment and  mental  culture,  education 
must  enable  men  both  to  increase  their 
products  with  a  given  amount  of  man- 
ual labor,  and  to  use  those  products  to 
the  best  advantage. 

That  part  of  education  which  enables 
one  to  secure  honestly  the  means  of  liy- 
ing, — ^that  which  compensates  in  man 
for  the  lack  of  instinct,  which  Nature 
has  kindly  given  to  the  brute,  is  import- 
ant; but  only  as  the  foundation  of  a 
building  is  important — because  without 
it  no  superstructure  can  rise.  If  we 
stop  here,  our  systems  of  education  will 
be  like  cities  of  caves  and  cellars,  com- 
pared with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and 
Paris.  The  highest  education  is  that 
which  respects  man  as  man ;  which  not 
only  lifts  him  above  the  animal,  but 
exerts  its  influence  in  developing  pow- 
ers which  mere  animals  do  not  share 
with  man.  Pure  intellect  is  to  be  train- 
ed to  deal  with  abstract  science,  and 
with  the  problems  of  the  heavens. 
Taste  must  be  cultivated  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful  And,  still  fur- 
ther, the  social  and  moral  faculties  must 
be  developed  in  the  light  of  history,  and 
by  the  study  of  man  himself,  and  his 
relations  to  the  universe  and  to  God. 

Until  we  have  provided  for  such 
teaching,  we  have  no  more  secured  the 
highest  education,  than  we  have  built  a 
city  when  we  have  marked  out  streets 
and  laid  foundation-walls.    This  field 
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•f  thought  must  be  entered  to  some 
extent  in  the  yery  beginning  of  educar 
tion.  But  here  especially  is  the  true 
field  of  college  education  in  distinction 
from  all  professional  or  technical  train- 
ing. College  education,  in  its  highest 
form,  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  enable 
the  student  to  secure  a  living,  as  life  is, 
but  to  make  life  better  worth  the 
haying. 

Are  our  industrial  schools  the  true 
models  for  combining  scholarly  studies 
with  the  practical  application  of  science 
to  productive  labor?  We  welcome 
them  to  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken. They  represent  an  idea  which 
must  be  carried  out  in  some  way.  But 
the  highest  results  can  always  be  reach- 
ed by  a  division  of  labor.  It  will  be 
long  before  any  industrial  school  will 
be  able  to  do  for  the  scholar  what  can 
be  done  by  the  college ;  or  for  the  arti- 
san, what  can  be  done  in  the  workshop. 
But  these  schools  will  educate  thou- 
sands who  would  not  otherwise  be  edu- 
cated, and  especially  will  they  do  much 
to  destroy  the  antagonism  which  has 
seemed  to  exist  between  learning  and 
manual  labor. 

Indastrial  schools,  then,  are  great 
blessings.  The  danger  is  that  many 
will  expect  them  to  do  work  which 
they  never  can  do,  and  that  they  will, 
therefore,  be  pronounced  failures  before 
their  true  place  is  understood.  Many 
of  them  will  probably  fail  at  first  in 
attempting  to  do  too  much.  While  the 
old  colleges  have  been  introducing 
Agriculture,  Practical  Chemistry,  Min- 
ing, Engineering,  and  kindred  studies, 
in  compliance  with  the  popular  demand 
for  practical  education,  we  find  most  of 
the  industrial  schools  attempting  to 
make  such  liberal  provision  for  college 
or  scholastic  studies  proper,  that  in 
many  cases,  so  far  as  the  range  of  stud- 
ies is  concerned,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  a  student  enters  an  indus- 
trial school  or  a  college.  He  can,  by 
patching  together  the  optional  courses, 
make  out  about  the  same  course  of 
study  in  each. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  help  for  this,  in 
the  present  transitional  state  of  educa- 


tion in  this  country.  But  we  are  losing 
vastly,  absolutely  wasting  our  means, 
especially  in  our  attempts  at  industni^ 
ediication,  while  so  many  colleges  are 
attempting  to  teach  every  thing  with- 
out having  the  means  of  thoroughly 
teaching  any  thing. 

If  any  institution  could  secure  money 
enough,  it  might  offer  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
But  our  oldest  colleges,  with  millions  of 
productive  capital,  and  vast  sums  in- 
vested in  buildings,  libraries,  and  cabi- 
nets, are  calling  wildly  for  millions 
more  to  carry  on  their  work. 

It  is  foolif^  then,  to  expect  that  our 
numerous  smaller  so-called  ^^ colleges" 
and  "universities,"  with  their  petty 
endowments  can  satisfactorily  execute 
under  their  present  system  the  tasks 
they  propose. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  different  schools  at  the  same 
place  so  as  to  form  a  true  imiversity, 
there  is  no  objection  to  it;  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  advantages  in  doing 
this,  if  money  enough  can  be  secured  to 
properly  support  each  department.  But 
with  a  few  thousand  dollars  we  lay  out 
our  universities,  and  succeed,  in  many 
cases,  in  making  a  sort  of  retail  coun- 
try-store, where  can  be  found,  indeed,  a 
great  variety  of  wares,  but  mostly  out 
of  date,  high-priced,  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity. 

This  is  a  free  cotmtry,  and  peoj^e 
must  be  allowed  to  do  very  foolish 
things,  if  they  will  do  them  at  their 
own  expense.  If  men  are  ambitious  to 
give  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  found  a  poor  college  or  ui^ivers- 
ity,  while  other  institutions  in  the  same 
State  are  without  adequate  funds  or  a 
respectable  number  of  students,  they 
cannot  be  prevented  f^om  indulging 
their  fancy.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  do  this  than  not  give  at  all 

The  evil  of  feeble  colleges  must  ac- 
cordingly be  left  alone,  so  far  as  private 
endowments  are  concerned,  unless  rea- 
soning will  avail  against  them.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  institutions 
aided  by  the  State.  The  State  is  bound 
to  see  that  every  institution  receiving 
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money  from  the  people  shall  do  its  own 
work,  and  do  it  well.  Bat  it  must  not 
demand  hricks  without  straw.  It  is 
bound  to  perfect  the  public  school  in 
the  best  manner  before  it  atten^ts  to 
go  £uther.  If  the  State  has  funds  that 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
muTeiBity,  it  is  in  justice  bound  to  so 
control  them  and  increase  them,  if  need 
be,  as  to  make  the  institution  what  it 
claims  to  be.  It  is  a  serious  question, 
however,  how  far  the  State  can  now  go 
with  profit  in  supporting  and  control- 
ling higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
means  of  obtaining  what  is  kuown  as  a 
common  English  education  should  be 
supplied  by  every  State,  so  that  every 
child  within  its  borders  can  obtain  it, 
if  possible,  without  going  from  his  own 
home.  So  much  every  interest  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  the  safbty  of  the 
State,  demands. 

Kezt  in  importance  to  this  first  edu- 
cational duty  of  the  State,  of  providing 
for  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing such  education  for  them  as  shall 
best  develop  every  source  of  wealth 
bdonging  to  the  nation.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  done  indirectly  rather 
than  directly.  The  State  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  of  science, 
because  such  advancement  is  of  equal 
interest  to  every  one  of  its  citizens,  in 
that  they  can  all  take  advantage  of  it 
if  they  choose.  The  State  may  also  do 
any  thing  that  shall  diffuse  science, 
eq[)ecially  practical  science,  equally 
unong  ite  x>eople.  Next  to  the  com- 
mon school,  then,  the  State  should  aid 
the  industrial  schools,  as  institutions 
tending  to  quicken  and  render  efficient 
every  productive  power  in  the  nation. 
Our  soil  must  be  better  cultivated,  our 
mines  of  coal  and  metal  must  be  suc- 
ceaefully  worked,  engineers  must  span 
our  rivers  with  bridges,  tunnel  our 
mountains,  and  build  vessels  that  shall 
defy  wind  and  tide.  All  this  the  State 
and  the  nation  may  indirectly  favor  by 
tile  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  is 
&voring  all  the  people,  not  one  section 
of  country  or  monopoly  at  the  expense 
of  others.    THe  government,  in  doing 


all  this,  is  only  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people.  They  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  common  school,  for  the 
industrial  school,  for  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  fit  the  man  for  citizenship,  that 
shsJl  keep  him  from  being  a  burden  or 
a  danger  to  society,  and  for  every  thing 
that  shall  increase  material  wealth.  Be- 
yond this,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  founding  institutions  in 
our  State  or  national  capacity,  except 
in  those  cases  where  funds  have  already 
been  given  under  such  conditions  that 
the  States  hav6  no  right  to  use  them  for 
the  conunon  and  industrial  schools. 

But  oiir  systems  of  education  must  go 
far  beyond  this  good  work,  if  we  would 
enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  civilization. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  whole  life, 
education  needs  to  look  beyond  that 
busy  period,  when  the  whole  of  the 
active  powers  are  absorbed  by  laborious 
employments,  and  to  prepare  the  man 
for  retirement,  for  old  age,  and  for 
death.  The  truly  educated,  from  the 
author  of  De  JSenectute  to  the  best  schol- 
ars of  our  own  time,  have  found  some- 
thing higher  in  mental  culture  than 
material  wealth  can  give.  Whether 
they  have  secured  this  through  the  aid 
of  the  college  or  not,  they  show  us  in 
their  attainments  what  the  college 
ought  to  aim  to  give.  An  education  is 
at  the  present  day  called  for  which  shall 
put  the  business  man  and  the  working 
man  on  the  road  to  acquire  something, 
at  least,-  of  this  culture,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment  and  improvement  and  useful- 
ness in  the  latter  part  of  life,  after  its 
hard-working  years  are  over. 

The  complaint  was  long  since  made 
against  the  college  that  it  simply  fitted 
one  for  a  life  of  letters,  or  to  study  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  devoted  to  the  common 
business  of  life  its  training  would  not 
compensate  for  the  time  and  money 
spent.  This  charge  was  in  the  main 
true.  The  college  did  not  attempt  to 
give  professional  or  business  education ; 
but  it  did  prepare  for  the  former, 
though  not  for  the  latter.  Now  a  de- 
mand has  of  late  years  arisen  for  a 
higher  education  for  business  men ;  an 
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edacadon  that  sboold  rank  with  college 
education,  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  pro- 
duction and  management  of  material 
wealth- 

As  colleges  had  been  the  fountains 
of  all  learning  when  science  and  labor 
had  little  or  no  connection,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  should  still  be  the 
fountains  of  all  learming  when  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  labor  became 
infinite  in  number  and  manrellous  in 
perfection.  This  was  demanding  that 
the  college,  in  addition  to  its  old  curri- 
culum, or,  in  place  of  it,  should  include 
in  itself  a  whole  university  of  profes- 
sional schools.  Under  this  pressure,  ihe 
college  course  has  been  much  more 
modified  than  improTcd.  Instead  of 
meeting  the  just  demand  for  education 
in  practical  science  by  founding  the 
proper  district  schools  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  perfecting  the  college  to  meet 
the  highest  demands  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  college  curriculum  was  crowd- 
ed with  additional  studies,  and  students 
were  sent  out,  mere  smatterers  in  sci- 
ence, not  fitted  either  for  industrial  or 
for  professional  pursuits.  They  and 
their  friends  were  consequently  dissatis- 
fied with  the  colleges.  The  attempt  at 
practical  education  in  this  way  was 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Fortunately,  a  wiser  plan  b^an  to 
prevail.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  in- 
stitutions found  men  wise  and  liberal 
enough  to  establish  scientific  depart- 
ments. Congress  has  given  public  lands 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  now,  if  the 
people  will  wait,  no  doubt  we  shall  in 
time  have  a  system  of  industrial  schools 
as  complete  as  the  common  schools  now 
are.  These  schools  will  be  all  that  many 
will  desire.  Where  there  is  money  in 
abundance,  sucb  courses  in  literature  can 
be  joined  with  the  scientific  studies  so 
that  little  more  can  be  desired.  But  in 
most  cases,  the  industrial  school  will  be 
wasting  its  means  by  attempting,  in 
addition  to  its  scientific  work,  to  do  all 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  ordinary 
college.  The  two  classes  of  institutions 
should  occupy  distinct  fields.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reform,  or  rather  to  restrict,  the 


old  college  course  of  stuay,  and  to  put 
the  simple  coU^^e  in  its  true  place  as  ao 
educational  power,  and  make  it  better 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Will  the  State.support  and  properly 
control  such  an  institution  devoted  to 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  without 
any  reference  to  the  business  or  profes- 
sion the  student  is  to  pursue  ?  If  this 
can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  only 
under  such  an  organization  as  is  foand 
in  Michigan,  and  some  other  States, 
where  the  univerdty  embraces  such  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  industrial  sci- 
ences and  professional  schools,  that  the 
simple  college  can  be  joined  with  them 
and  become  prominent  by  apparently 
being  subordhiate. 

But  all  State  institutions  are  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  All  persons  in 
the  Stote  f§el  that  they  have  a  right  to 
interfere  in  their  management,  becanse 
all  are  owners.  There  will  be  conflict 
between  rival  systems  of  education  and 
plans  of  organization.  Politics  will 
contaminate  them  with  its  harpy-lik« 
touch.  We  cannot  expect  that  many 
8tate  institutions  will  escape  the  danger 
of  direct  legislative  control  and  the 
blighting  effect  of  continual  warfare, 
until  there  is  more  agreement  among  the 
people  than  there  now  is,  as  to  what 
knowledge  is  worth  most,  and  what 
organization  is  most  desirable  for  our 
higher  institutions.  Of  the  whole  fleet 
of  educational  craft  that  are  now  ready 
to  unfurl  their  sails  under  the  impetns 
of  State  and  national  bounty,  the  large 
majority  will  be  completely  shattered, 
or  so  broken  and  refitted  before  they 
reach  safe  waters,  that  their  best  friends 
will  hardly  know  them.  Until  their 
success  is  secured,  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  State  to  support  and  property  con- 
trol the  simple  college,  because  there 
are  so  many  people  who  believe  that  its 
work  is  of  little  value. 

This  would  certainly  be  unfortunate, 
if  we  were  dependent  upon  the  State 
for  the  best  things  that  can  be  done. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  that  while  it  may  not 
do  so  much  for  the  people  as  though 
they  were  children,  as  ftionarchies  do, 
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it  leaves  them  like  men  to  do  vastly 
more  for  themselves.  The  best  things 
for  the  race  and  for  the  government 
have  not,  in  this  country,  been  com- 
menced by  the  government,  but  by  the 
foresight,  the  energy,  and  wealth  of 
private  citizens.  After  the  good  is  seen, 
the  people  vrill  come  to  its  support. 
Our  government  represents  the  people, 
and  it  cannot  continuously  carry  on  any 
work  not  sanctioned  by  the  minority. 
But  there  must  be,  in  every  nation,  some 
men  wiser  and  better  than  the  majority. 
These  men  cannot  always  rule.  It  is 
not  needful  that  they  should,  so  long 
as  the  government  leaves  them  free  to 
act,  and  protects  them  and  their  pro- 
p«ty  in  all  they  desire  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  K  the  best  men 
cannot  rule  in  the  8tate,  we  can  have 
our  best  literary  institutions  ruled  by 
the  best  men,  if  we  choose.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  will  grant  liberal  charters 
to  colleges  if  rich  men  will  found  them. 
It  will  exempt  the  college  endowment 
from  taxation,  will  give  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  money,  as  well  as  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  rank  of  the 
college  and  its  course  of  study,  to  the 
men  selected  by  the  founders.  It  will 
remove  the  college  entirely  from  the 
sphere  of  politics,  covenanting  only,  as 
it  ought,  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
there  detrimental  to  the  State.  All  this 
every  State  in  the  Union  will  do.  If  its 
Legislature  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
take  public  money  to  support  any  par- 
ticular institution,  any  body  of  men 
can  have  just  what  they  want  by  giving 
the  money.  If  this  does  not  show  per- 
fection in  society,  it  is  the  condition  of 
stable  progress. 

Now  we  have  but  to  leave  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  people,  as  a  whole,  the 
burden  of  sustaining  the  common  and 
industrial  schools,  and  to  look  mainly 
to  private  beneficence  to  sustain  the 
simple  college.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  these  fountains,  which  have  flowed 
80  long  and  so  freely  for  the  public 
good,  sealed  mp.  Our  colleges  in  the 
past  have  been  almost  entirely  support- 
ed by  private  benefactions.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  of  the  best  preparatory 


schools  in  the  country.  We  hope  this 
will  still  continue  to  be  the  case.  We 
hope  that  rich  men  will  still  continue 
to  give,  so  that  the  best  education  shall 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est child  in  the  land.  Our  highest  in- 
stitutions thus,  without  being  a  burden 
to  the  people,  become  our  most  eflScient 
agencies  in  securing  equality  of  privi- 
lege for  alL 

It  was  well  that  the  Lawrences,  Shef- 
flelds,  and  Cornells  should  do  what 
they  have  done  for  practical  science. 
But  the  work  which  they  have  com- 
menced has  such  immediate  practical 
results  that  the  whole  people  will  soon 
be  ready  to  carry  it  on  at  the  public 
expense. 

But  we  must  have  some  institutions 
in  which  money-making  shall  not  be 
the  controlling  element  in  every  course 
of  study.  The  history  of  practical  sci- 
ence even  shows  this  necessity. 

Most  of  our  colleges,  as  now  conduct- 
ed, are  not  schools  for  thinkers  and  in- 
vestigators. They  are  simply  schools 
for  boys.  As  such,  they  have  done  an 
excellent  work,  and  in  most  cases  they 
have  accomplished  all  they  could,  con- 
sidering the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  they  have  labored.  The  danger 
is,  that  the  customs  established  by  ne- 
cessity, will  continue  long  after  the  ne- 
cessity has  passed  away.  Most  of  the 
work  now  done  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  course  in  languages  and 
mathematics,  is  such  drilling  in  the  ele- 
ments as  belongs  to  the  preparatory 
school.  So  painfully  evident  is  this  in 
some  colleges,  that  students,  who  have 
fitted  in  our  beet  preparatory  schools, 
find  that  they  have  lost,  instead  of 
gained,  by  going  to  college.  The  test 
for  entering  college  is  a  certain  amount 
of  book  knowledge;  certain  specific 
things  are  required,  because  the  stu- 
dents are  to  be  classed  in  studies  al- 
ready commenced.  To  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  this  strict  classification,  or,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  made,  is  con- 
sidered as  heretical  by  some,  as  it  once 
was  to  believe  that  there  were  more 
than  seven  planets.  We  believe  in  some 
class  system  in  every  institution,  but 
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tMnk  a  much  better  Bystem  can  be 
reached  than  we  now  have,  by  making  a 
wider  range  of  studies. 

Every  college  faculty  must  feel,  when 
the  examinations  are  ended,  and  the 
Freshman  class  comes  to  its  first  recita- 
tion, that  this  classifying,  according  to 
the  amomit  of  Latin  and  Greek  read  by 
the  student,  is,  in  the  language  of  nat- 
uralists, an  artificial  process,  yery  much 
like  the  old  botanic  system  of  classify- 
ing plants  according  to  the  number  and 
modifications  of  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
which  brought  into  the  same  dabs  pine 
trees  and  melons,  Indian  com  and  caa- 
tor-oil  beans.  It  is  found  that  some 
members  of  every  class  are  better  fitted 
to  grapple  at  once  with  the  common 
studies  of  the  Senior  year,  than  other 
members  will  b0  when  they  have  spent 
three  years  in  college, — ^that  some  are 
better  educated  the  day  they  enter  as 
Freshman  than  others  will  be  when 
they  graduate.  They  are  compelled  to 
go  on  four  years  together  because  they 
happened  to  know  about  the  same 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  when  they 
entered.  In  this  way,  young  men  with 
brains  and  manly  judgment  and  as- 
pirations, are  compelled  to  keep  step 
with  dunces  and  boys  until  they  are 
disgusted.  Many  of  the  requirements 
of  college  life  are  absurd  for  the  for- 
mer, although  needed  for  those  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  preparatory  school, 
or  in  almost  any  place  but  college.  The 
annoyance  of  dunces  and  fast  young 
men  of  sixteen,  are  like  smoke  to  the 
eyes  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth  to  one 
who  is  in  college  for  a  purpose.  The 
real  student  submits  to  the  nuisance, 
because  it  is  the  best  he  can  do. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  This  is  no  easy 
thing  to  devise.  It  may  take  us  long 
to  discover  the  true  remedy,  and  when 
it  is  discovered  there  may  be  many 
things  to  delay  its  application.  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  proverbially 
conservative.  They  will  naturally  op- 
pose any  change  that  shall  diminish 
their  rank  or  income.  Still,  we  may 
hope  for  a  gradual  change  in  the  right 
direction  in  institutions  already  estab- 
lished, and  that  more  judgment  will  be 


shown  in  organizing  others  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  first  improvement  that  we  sug- 
gest is,  that  each  school  shall  confine 
itself  to  a  definite  field  of  labor,  accord- 
ing to  its  means,  so  that  it  shall  furnish 
the  very  best  of  what  it  pretends  to 
furnish.  This  improvement  has  already 
begun  in  the  gilded  schools,  in  some 
places,  and  in  some  of  the  sei^itific 
schools.  Let  the  public  schools  extend 
their  course  of  study  so  that  it  shall 
embrace  every  thing  required  for  enter- 
ing the  best  industrial  schools.  Let 
parents  send  their  boys  to  school  where 
they  can  be  cared  for  as  boys.  Bat  let 
no  more  boys  be  sent  to  college,  aB 
many  now  are,  without  any  proper  con- 
ception of  why  they  are  there,  and 
without  any  fitness  for  the  place.  Let 
us  have  some  colleges,  at  least,  of  so 
high  rank,  that  all  in  them  must  be 
there  of  their  own  accord. 

If  the  preparatory  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  improved,  aa  they 
might  readily  be,  the  college  course 
need  not  be  lengthened.  *What  we 
especially  want  is,  more  time  on  the 
studies  that  make  up  most  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  in  our  best  coll^^ 
The  aim  of  our  colleges  is  right,  but 
they  attempt  to  do  too  much.  When 
they  leave  a  part  of  their  work  to  the 
preparatory  school,  and  another  por- 
tion, which  they  have  been  attempting 
with  poor  success,  to  the  industrial 
school,  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
them  to  deal  with  their  higher  studies. 

Now  that  practical  science  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  industrial  schools, 
the  natural  result  will  be  for  col- 
leges that  are  not  under  immediate 
State  control,  and  have  means  enough 
at  present,  or  in  prospect,  to  sus- 
tain a  single  institution  with  able 
men,  to  rise  from  the  grade  of  prepara- 
tory schools  for  boys  to  that  of  colleges 
for  men  who  can  govern  themselyea 
and  who  are  seeking  knowledge  for 
some  other  puipose  than  as  a  mere  mul- 
tiplier of  dollars  and  cents.  They  can 
do  this  by  striking  out  much  that  thej 
now  teach  in  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  as  well  as  what  properly  belongs 
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to  tlie  industrial  school,  by  less  tech- 
nical requirements  for  entering,  insist- 
ing only  upon  this  one  essential  quali- 
fication, that  every  man  entering  shall 
be  fitted  in  all  respects,  in  age,  in  learn- 
ing, in  manly  qualities,  in  practical 
knowledge,  in  judgment  and  spirit,  to 
profit  where  students  are  simply  aided, 
bnt  not  driven.  Let  the  college  be  the 
place  where  young  men  shall  really 
enter  upon  the  investigation  of  subjects 
as  they  will  be  compelled  to  investigate 
them  in  after  life,  but  with  the  aid  of 
competent  teachers,  which  they  cannot 
haye  at  hand  through  life. 

Is  it  said  that  a  young  man  fitted  to 
enter  upon  such  a  course  of  study  is  al- 
ready fitted  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  ? 
Certainly  he  ought  to  be.  Does  he  think 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
enter  upon  such  a  course?  Then  let 
him  not  do  it.  Let  him  enter  the  busy 
world  at  once,  doing  all  the  good  b^ 
can,  and  getting  all  the  enjoyment  he 
can  from  it.  We  wish  all  would  do  as 
well  The  college  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  for  those  who  think  their  time 
wodd  be  thrown  away  in  it,  so  that 
they  must  be  kept  there,  as  many  boys 
are  now  kept  in  college.  It  is  for  those 
who  hunger  for  something  better  in 
education,  than  they  can  now  find  ex- 
cept in  scattered  fragments.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  under- 
value the  work  already  done  by  our  col- 
leges, or  who  would  abolish  them,  if 
they  cannot  at  once  be  moulded  to  suit 
the  demands  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  new  light.  We  believe  that  the 
leading  idea  in  our  best  colleges  is  the 
true  one  for  them.  They  have  been  • 
compelled  to  do  many  things  which 
they  had  no  desire  to  do,  from  lack  of 
Amds,  from  the  low  grade  of  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  from  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  meet  a  demand  of  the  times, 
which  they  are  not  fitted  to  meet,  and 
never  can  be.  We  now  have  our  public 
schools  of  all  g^des,  so  that  the  masses 
cannot  lack  for  learning.  We  have 
schools  for  science,  so  that  every  ma- 
terial interest  will  be  cared  for.  We 
have  schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and 
of  Theology,  of  almost  every  shade  of 


belief,  and  we  have  the  simple  coll^^e, 
which  of  late  yeaiB  has  been  losing  its 
definite  character.  Its  true  work  has 
been  a  matter  of  angry  debate,  the  in- 
stitution appearing  in  a  multitude  of 
characters  to  satisfy  all  parties.  Now  it 
has  been  merely  a  higher  academy  with 
all  its  petty  rules  fi>r  boys,  but  often 
without  its  efficient  instruction;  and 
again  it  has  donned  the  working  garb 
of  the  Miner  and  Chemist  in  its  fUtile 
attempts  to  teach  practical  science.  So 
far  as  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  it 
has  withdrawn  students  from  its  legiti- 
mate work. 

All  this  time,  to  the  honor  of  the  'col- 
lege be  it  said,  it  has  been  struggling 
amid  all  this  din,  and  clamor,  and  fsdae 
show,  to  give  something  of  that  higher 
education  of  which  we  speak.  It  has 
done  much.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  the  best  colleges  can  be  true  to 
themselves.  No  longer  compelled  to 
divide  their  energies,  let  them  be  con- 
centrated on  this  one  grand  effort,  to 
give  the  best  conditions  for  mental  cul- 
ture to  the  best  minds  in  the  world, 
who  choose  to  seek  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  that  higher  good  to  the 
race  l^an  material  wealth  alone  can 
give.  All  wealth,  all  practical  science, 
and  all  production  are  but  the  condi- 
tions of  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
culture,  as  the  physical  system  of  man 
is  but  the  condition  for  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  We  are  not  arguing 
in  favor  of  breaking  down  all  small 
colleges.  We  would  make  our  largest 
colleges  better  by  making  them  smaller, 
through  a  higher  standard.  There  are 
undoubted  advantages  in  having  col- 
leges united  to  form  a  university ;  but 
whether  collected  in  one  place  or  sepa^ 
rated,  we  believe  in  small  colleges,  if 
they  are  rich  enough,  to  do  their  work 
as  they  ought  The  more  the  student 
comes  in  contact  with  a  real  educator 
the  better.  He  will  gain  more  strength 
by  coming  into  real  intellectual  conflict 
with  a  great  man,  than  he  will  to  be 
shot  at  firom  the  ablest  lecturers  for 
months. 

We  have  too  many  colleges  now  only 
because  they  are  too  poor,  and  thus 
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have  too  strong  indacements  to  give  a 
low  type  of  education.  As  schools  pre- 
paratory for  professional  stady,  most  of 
them  may  still  continne  to  do  excellent 
work  without  extending  their  course 
of  study,  and  perhaps  better  by  strik- 
ing out  a  portion  which  has  lately  been 
added  in  the  attempt  to  giye  such  an 
education  as  can  be  given  only  in  scien- 
tific schools.  We  need  but  a  small 
number  of  collies  for  such  students  as 
desire  to  give  to  literature  and  general 
science  the  time  which  others  derote  to 
industrial  education  or  professional 
study.  But  such  students  are  as  much 
needed  for  the  eleyation  of  our  literary 
standing  in  the  world,  and  for  their 
influence  even  upon  the  lowest  forms  of 
education,  as  engineers  and  miners  are 
needed  to  develop  our  national  wealth. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  cannot 
essentially  change  until  there  is  a  great 
advance  in  the  public  schools,  and  a 
greater  demand  for  a  higher  education 
than  they  are  now  giving.  We  would 
not  on  this  account  abolish  them  if  we 
could,  as  so  many  seem  eager  to  do. 
But  we  think  they  are  bound  in  justice 
to  themselves  and  the  community  to 
cease  attempting  to  combine  in  one 
course  of  study  what  belongs  to  two  or 
three  distinct  schools.  They  have  had 
little  money,  but  that  has  not  always 
been  judiciously  expended.  They  have 
spent  money  for  things  which  the  fSsish- 
ion  seemed  to  demand.  If  one  college 
had  a  cabinet,  the  rival  college  most 
have  another  of  the  same  kind,  if  possi- 


ble, costing  time  and  money,  thou^ 
oftentimes  of  no  more  educational  value 
than  a  stone  wall,  or  the  specimens  in  a 
grocery  store. 

Some  of  the  collies  will  hold  out 
for  a  time  attempting  to  teach  e?ery 
thing,  bat  the  thoroughness  of  the  in- 
dustrial schools  in  Bcience  wOl  soon 
show  the  weakness  of  the  others.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  present  demands  of 
education  will  soon  sharply  define  these 
three  classes  of  institutions,  whatever 
names  they  may  claim — High  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  Industrial  Scheols,  and  true 
collies.  The  professional  schools  are 
well  defined  now.  Their  aim  is  definite. 
The  high  preparatory  schools  may  call 
themselves  colleges,  and  the  true  col- 
leges may  be  the  outgrowth  of  what  is 
now  called  the  post  graduate  course. 
All  these  grades  of  schools  are  really 
needed,  and  their  elements  are  mingled 
in  our  present  schools.  These  elements 
need  to  be  separated  and  so  re-com- 
bined, that  the  character  and  work  of 
each  class  of  institutions  shall  be  clear- 
ly defined  and  have  a  definite  relation 
to  other  classes.  What  is  really  needed 
is  sure  soon  to  come,  in  some  form. 
Such  schools  may  be  joined  together, 
and  with  professional  schools  give  ns 
the  American  University.  But  what 
we  especially  call  for  in  the  interest  of 
sound  learning,  is  a  saving  of  educa- 
tional funds  and  labor  by  a  better  di- 
vision of  labor,  or  greater  definiteness 
in  the  aim  of  our  institutions,  and  for 
an  advance  to  a  higher  grade  on  the 
part  of  the  best  colleges. 
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There  is  no  mistake  about  it;  our 
mother  Earth  is  in  serious  trouble,  and 
her  wisest  children  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  her  sudden  restlessness. 
There  are  all  the  signs  of  feverish  ex- 
dtsment — great  heat,  strange  utter- 
ances, and  violent  convulsions.  A  sum- 
mer 80  hot  as  to  become  unusually  de- 
Btructive  to  human  life  has  been  follow- 
ed by  an  unnaturally  mild  winter  all 
through  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
globe,  and  even  the  instincts  of  the 
brute  creation  seem  to  have  been  at 
fault  for  once.  Terrific  upheavings 
haTe  terrified  man,  now  breaking  forth 
through  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes, 
and  DOW  raising  huge  portions  of  firm 
land  by  fearful  earthquakes.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  when  our  mother  Earth  is 
so  evidently  in  trouble,  her  children 
also  should  be  sorely  troubled,  and 
thoughtful  minds  should  look  once 
more  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  end 
of  all  things?  When  th^. Apostles 
themselves  expected  to  witness  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  and  a  Luther  could 
firmly  believe  in  the  near  approach  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  we  may  well  bear 
patiently  with  credulous  Millerites,  sit- 
ting in  their  white  robes  high  up  on 
broad  branching  trees  to  ascend  the 
more  promptly  to  heaven,  and  with  all 
the  sorrowful  minds  who  in  our  day 
yearn,  with  the  whole  groaning  crea- 
tion, for  speedy  redemption  I 

Nor  can  we  withold  our  sympathy 
&om  those  wko«  describe,  with  feelings 
•f  indelible  awe,  what  they  suffered  at 
the  time  of  their  first  experience  of  an 
earthquake.  While  a  bright  sky  and 
brilliant  sunshine  are  flooding  the  exu- 
berant beauty  of  a  tropical  landscape 
with  gorgeous  lights,  and  all  Nature 
seems  to  enjoy  in  perfect  peace  the  lux- 
ury of  happy  existence,  they  suddenly 
feh  rather  than  heard  a  low,  rumbling 
noise,  which  seems  to  rise  from  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  the  earth.    And  all 


living  beings,  men  as  well  as  animals, 
are  of  a  sudden  filled  with  a  strange 
anticipation  of  evil  coming,  vague,  but 
sickening,  and  unconquerable  by  any 
effort  of  will.  Before  the  mind  can  ' 
well  judge  of  the  strange  and  unwonted 
sensation,  there  comes  long,  subterra- 
nean thundering,  clap  upon  clap,  roll- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive shock  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
seem  alike  to  shudder  at  the  fearful 
approach  of  an  unknown  power.  Every 
thing  is  shaken  to  the  foundation; 
glasses  and  crockery-ware  sound  as  if 
frolicking  spirits  were  playing  with 
them ;  bells  are  set  ringing  by  invisible 
hands,  doors  open  by  themselves,  and 
no  one  enters,  the  houses  begin  to  groan 
and  to  crack  in  all  their  joints,  and 
lean,  like  drunken  men,  first  to  one,  and 
then  to  the  other  side.  Tall  steeples 
sway  giddily  to  and  fro,  and  lofty  arch- 
es in  cathedrals  and  churches  press  out 
the  keystone  and  come  crashing  down, 
burying  thousands  of  terrified  men, 
who  had  come  to  the  sacred  building 
to  invoke  help  from  on  high,  when  all 
upon  earth  had  left  them  helpless.  All 
who  can  escape  rush  forth  from  beneath 
treacherous  roo&,  but  out  there  it  feels 
as  if  even  "heaven's  vault  should 
crack ; "  the  danger  is  not  over,  for  the 
very  soil  beneath  their  feet  swells  and 
sinks  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  huge 
chasms  open  here  and  there,  and  dark 
abysses  swallow  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  without  distinction  and 
without  n^ercy. 

At  last  the  soil  begins  to  subside  into 
the  wonted  quiet,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  tall,  conical  mountain — some- 
times in  sight  of  the  panic-struck  mul- 
titude, and  sometimes  at  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles— opens  a  wide,  gap- 
ing mouth  near  the  summit,  and  a  pow- 
er, which  human  ingenuity  has  as  yet 
found  no  standard  to  measure,  sends 
forth  a  magnificent  bunch  of  bright 
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flames,  mingled  in  strange  anomaly, 
with  streaming  vapors,  rocks  ground  to 
atoms  till  they  resemble  ashes,  and  vast 
masses  of  a  glowing  substance,  which 
are  flung,  jet  after  jet,  till  they  soem  to 
reach  the  welkin.  And,  high  np  in  the 
air,  the  flery  bouquet,  grandly  beautiful 
in  spite  of  its  terriflc  nature,  spreads  out 
into  an  immense  canopy,  an  ocean  of 
clouds  dark  above,  but  shining  in  in- 
comparable splendor  below,  where  the 
fire  from  the  crater  illumines  it  in  rich- 
est glory,  while  flashes  of  lightning 
play  unceasingly  to  and  fro,  and  the 
half  molten  rocks  rain  down  upon  the 
earth,  bursting  and  breaking  like  masses 
of  brittle  dusky  glass.  At  the  same 
time  a  torrent  of  ashes  falls  like  a  burn- 
ing rain  of  withering  fire  upon  the 
wretched  landscape,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  region,  for  miles  and  miles 
all  around,  is  covered  with  a  weird 
shroud  and  sinks  for  ages  into  death- 
like stillness  I 

But  troubled  Nature  has  not  exhaust- 
ed the  efi'orts  yet,  by  which  she  seeks 
rrlief  from  the  mysterious  suffering 
which  she  seems  to  undergo  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth.  From  the  crater's 
brink,  or  A*om  a  sudden  opening  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  there  comes  gush- 
ing forth  a  broad  stream  of  flery  lava, 
and  hurries,  as  in  furious  madness, 
down  the  steep  sides,  carrying  the  torch 
of  destruction  to  the  forests,  which  in  a 
moment  flare  up  in  a  bright  blaze,  to 
fertile  flolds,  changing  them  instantly 
trom  lovely  pictures  of  peace  and  prom- 
ise into  desolate  deserts,  to  lofty  walls 
and  solid  mansions,  which  crumble  and 
fall  at  the  magic  touch,  never  to  rise 
again,  and  finally  to  the  silent  sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  its  fiery  waves  with  a 
fearful  hissing  and  screeching,  bringing 
even  here  death  and  destruction  to  all 
that  lives  and  moves  in  the  life-teeming 
waters. 

And,  as  if  the  measure  of  horrors  was 
not  full  yet,  and  overburdened  Nature 
must  give  vent  in  new  forms  to  its  un- 
bearable burden,  the  heavens  darken, 
till  night  covers  the  earth,  and  a  deluge 
of  waters  descends  in  vast  sheets,  flood- 
\ns;  the  fields  that  had  barely  begun  to 


breathe  once  more  freely,  and  mingling 
in  horrible  friendship  with  the  masses 
of  black  ashes,  so  that  the  dark,  hid- 
eous slime  rolls  in  slow,  but  irresistible 
waves,  over  town  and  village,  and  fills 
eellars  and  rooms  and  streets  and  the 
very  temples  of  the  gods  with  its 
death-bringing  horror.  And  not  unfre- 
quently  the  sea  rushes  up  to  meet  in 
fatal  embrace  the  waters  from  the 
clouds ;  trembling  under  the  weird  ex- 
citement and  coming  up  in  fierce,  spas- 
modic jerks  as  the  convulsions  of  tiie 
volcano  near  by  shake  it  with  sympa- 
thetic violence,  it  breaks  down  the  an- 
cient landmarks  that  have  held  it  in 
bounds  for  countless  ages,  and  retreat- 
ing after  a  while  with  overwhelmbg 
violence,  it  bears  the  few  survivors  from 
the  fury  of  fire  into  the  fatal  abyss  of 
the  ocean. 

Amid  such  horrors  the  bravest  of 
men  loses  heart,  and  with  all  his  heav- 
en-appointed powers  he  feels  like  a 
helpless  infant.  The  brutes  of  the  for- 
est, the  lion  and  the  panther,  foiget 
thdr  nature,  and  come  from  their  dark 
dens  to  join  in  strange,  new -bom  friend- 
ship, the  fiocks  of  peaceful  cattle,  and 
to  seek  with  them,  driven  by  an  irresisti- 
ble instinct,  the  shelter  of  human  habi- 
taticms  and  the  protection  of  man.  Ea- 
gles and  vultures  come-down  from  their 
unseen  paths  in  the  clouds  and  their 
lofty  eyries,  and  sit,  marvelling  and 
trembling,  by  the  side  of  pigeons  and 
common  fowls  in  paradisaical  peaee. 

It  is  this  unique  and  uncontrollable 
sensation,  felt  when  the  material  world 
makes  for  a  moment  its  full  dominion 
known  and  claims  our  earth-bom  nature 
as  its  own,  which  has,  no  doubt,  led, 
from  of  old,  to  the  almost  unvarymg 
creed  of  men,  that  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end  by  fire.  The  ChaldBMos,  it 
is  true,  coupled  the  power  of  water 
with  that  of  the  burning  element,  and 
believed  that  the  world  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  when  all  the  stars  should 
meet  in  the  constellation  of  Cancer,  and 
once  more  by  water  when  they  meet  in 
the  constellation  of  Capricorn.  The 
Parseea,  worshippers  of  fire,  have  a  simi- 
lar doctrine,  according   to  which  the 
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worid  will  last  twelve  thoosand  years, 
after  which  Ahriinan,  the  Evil  Spirit, 
will  set  it  on  fire  by  means  of  a  comet, 
and,  after  a  thorough  purification,  re- 
create it  with  Ormuzd,  the  Spirit  of 
Good.  Even  the  Orphic  poems,  of 
which  nothing  is  left  beyond  a  few 
qootatioDs  and  allusions,  are  said  to 
have  sung  of  the  end  of  winter  in  a 
great  deluge,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world's  summer  in  a  great  conflagration. 
It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Mosaic  Genesis,  based,  perhaps, 
largely  upon  the  impression  produced 
by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
admits  of  only  one  creative  principle, 
that  of  water,  which  "  brought  forth  " 
all  things  living  but  man,  and  hence 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  system 
which  is  still  warmly  defended  by  the 
Neptunists  of  our  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  Greek  Heraditus 
drew  his  views  from  his  observation  of 
volcanic  symptoms,  and  based  upon 
ihem  his  theory,  that  the  world  not 
only  owed  its  origin  to  fire,  but  was  to 
be  periodically  purified  and  renewed  by 
rast  conflagrations.  Fire  was,  to  him, 
the  only  unchanging  and  everlasting 
dement,  and  to  its  benign  influences  he 
wis  disposed  to  ascribe  all  that  befalls 
our  globe  mnder  the  direction  of  relent- 
less Fate. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same 
impressions  led  originally  to  the  almost 
sdblime  conceptions  of  the  lower  re- 
^ons,  which  we  find  in  Hellenic  legends. 
It  is  well  known,  that  they  placed 
their  Tartarus  far  down  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  represented  it  as  an 
enormous  abyss  filled  with  eternal  fire ; 
the  very  position  of  the  entrance  to  this 
lower  world,  in  Southern  Italy,  points  to 
that  connection,  as  the  active  volcanoes 
of  that  region  had,  no  doubt,  originally 
suggested  the  whole  conception.  Par 
down,  below  those  favored  plains,  they 
imagined  the  realm  of  Pluto,  and  looked 
Qpon  Mount  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Etna 
as  the  colossal  chimneys,  giving  vent  to 
the  smoke  of  the  fire  at  which  the  Cy- 
clops were  forever  busy  forging  the 
lightnings  of  Jupiter.  How  deeply 
VOL.  IV — 70 


rooted  these  fantastic  and  yet  beautiful 
notions  were  in  the  minds  of  nations, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  two 
hundred  years  after  the  rise  of  our  faith 
the  Roman  historian,  Dion  Cassius,  could 
still  soberly  speak  of  enormous  giants 
rising  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  scatter- 
ing, amid  the  appalling  sound  of  infer- 
nal trumpets,  ashes  and  rocks  over  the 
blooming  fields  of  Campania  and  the 
fair  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculane- 
um  !  Our  own  Christian  faith,  finally, 
teaches  us  of  the  final  destruction  of  our 
globe  by  the  same  terrible  agent,  when 
**  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and  all 
the  works  therein,  shall  be  burned  up." 
If  it  is  strange  to  see  how  universal 
this  fire  worship  is,  which  ascribes  to 
this  element,  above  all  others,  the  pow- 
er to  create  and  to  destroy  our  world,  it 
is  not  less  striking  to  observe  to  what 
eccentric  views  the  same  conviction  has 
led  both  ancient  and  modem  inquirers. 
Thus  Aristotle  even  was  fond  of  imag- 
ining that  the  earth  might  be  a  living 
being,  which  changed  like  man,  on  the 
surface,  only  at  much  longer  intervals. 
He  knew  perfectly  well,  that  certain 
portions  of  land  would  gradually  be 
covered  with  water,  while  parts  of  the 
sea  would  be  laid  bare  and  change  into 
fertile  lands ;  he  knew  equally  well  the 
origin  of  volcanic  islands,  and  describes 
correctly  the  sudden  rise  of  Hiera,  in 
the  Pontus,  which  was  bom  amid  a 
fearful  upheaving  of  the  earth,  its 
bursting  open  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
crater,  and  the  subsequent  lifting  up  of 
a  high  mountain.  All  these  phenomena 
were,  to  him,  evidence  i  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  earth,  which,  he  thought,  mani- 
fested itself  mainly  by  fire.  Strabo 
went  even  beyond  him,  and  while 
ascribing,  with  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor, all  earthquakes  to  the  efforts  made 
by  masses  of  heated  air  within  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  he  dis- 
cerned the  correct  origin  of  great 
changes  on  the  surface,  and,  for  in- 
stance, saw  in  Sicily  only  a  portion  of 
the  mainland,  which  had  been  detached 
from  it  by  a  violent  volcanic  upheaving,  t 
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The  Romans  did  nothing  for  the 
better  knowledge  of  Nature;  their 
thoughts  were  exclusively  given  to  the 
Empire,  and  social  problems  monopo- 
lized their  attention.  For  centuries, 
therefore,  natural  science  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  earthquakes  were  readily 
ascribed  to  rebellions  in  the  demon 
world  below,  and  volcanic  eruptions  to 
the  impatience  of  chained  spirits.  Then 
came  the  rule  of  Neptune,  when  Vulcan 
was  dethroned  for  a  time,  and  all  the 
great  symptoms  of  life,  which  our 
mother  Earth  gives  forth  from  time  to 
time,  were  explained  by  the  agency  of 
water.  Descartes  was  the  first  philoso- 
pher bold  enough  to  leave  the  beaten 
track,  and  to  plead  once  more  the  cause 
of  fire ;  he  openly  declared  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  earth  had  once  been  a 
fiery  meteor,  like  so  many  others,  frag- 
ments of  that  original  solid  matter, 
which  had  been  set  in  furious  motion 
by  an  Almighty  hand,  and  when  heated 
by  the  terrible  velocity  with  which  it 
revolved  in  infinite  space,  divided  into 
suns  and  stai^.  His  doctrine  was,  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  had  afterwards 
gradually  cooled  ofi",  but  that  in  the 
interior  there  was  still  a  vast  central 
fire,  which  every  now  and  then  spon- 
taneously bursts  forth  in  eruptions  and 
earthquakes. 

The  greater  philosophers  of  later  ages 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Descartes,  with- 
out adding  strength  to  his  arguments 
or  facts  to  support  his  theory ;  it  was 
only  when  the  three  great  naturalists, 
Pallas,  Saussure,  and  Werner,  collected 
a  number  of  carefully-made  observa- 
tions, that  speculation  was  changed  into 
conviction,  and  biilliant  suggestions 
were  tried  and  proved  in  the  alembic  of 
stem  logic. 

They  did  not  change  the  original 
theory,  but  established  it  on  a  solid 
basis.  They  found,  what  we  still  be- 
lieve, that  the  sea  of  liquid  fire  beneath 
the  thin  crust  of  the  earth,  on  which  we 
dwell  with  fancied  security,  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  excitement,  and  hence  con- 
tinually presses  or  rises  against  the  sur- 
face. When  it  touches  it,  we  have  an 
earthquake ;  when  it  is  suflSciently  ex- 


cited to  break  through  the  crust,  it 
forms  a  volcano. 

According  to  the  most  recent  theo- 
ries, however,  another  new  element  has 
been  added  to  these  explanations  of  the 
inner  life  of  our  earth.  We  have  learnt 
that  it  is  not  fire  simply,  which  pro- 
duces these  agitations,  but  the  same 
power  which  raises  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tides  are  the  effect  of 
the  attraction  exercised  by  sun  and 
moon,  and  that  they  are  highest  in  the 
form  of  spring  tides,  when  sun  and 
moon  combine  to  attract  the  waters.  It 
is  believed,  now,  that  the  liquid  matter 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  obeys  the 
same  laws  of  attraction,  and  rises  and 
falls  with  the  outer  liquid,  as  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is,  relatively  speaking,  a 
mere  thin  covering,  imable  seriously  to 
diminish,  much  less  to  check  the  powers 
of  attraction  exercised  by  the  two  great 
heavenly  bodies.  This  view  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact,  that  earthquakes  are 
most  frequent  when  the  tides  are  high- 
est. Volcanic  eruptions  are,  of  course, 
efiects  of  the  same  commotion  below ; 
they  only  save  vast  regions  of  land  and 
water  from  being  thus  convulsed,  by 
offering  an  open  vent  to  the  gases  de- 
veloped below. 

All  this  newly-acquired  knowledge, 
however,  does  not  yet  help  us  to  avert 
the  fearfiil  destruction  which  generally 
follows  the  outbreaks  of  the  hidden 
power  within  the  earth.  In  vain  do  we 
see  vast  plains  laid  waste  forever  by  the 
death -bringing  substances  ejected  from 
hideous  mud-volcanoes;  in  vain  do 
towering  mountains  rise  where  formerly 
the  eye  swept  over  level  lands  as  far  as 
it  could  reach ;  in  vain,  even,  do  we 
descend  to  towns  which  once  overflow- 
ed with  life  and  exulted  in  their  splen- 
dor, and  which  now  are  sad  and  silent, 
buried  for  ages  and  ages  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  At  each  new  return 
of  the  terrible  calamities  attendant  on 
such  convulsions,  we  stand  anew  aghast^ 
and  feel  how  utterly  helpless  we  are, 
how  utterly  ignorant  even  of  Him,  who 
"laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth," 
and  who  alone  knows  "  whereupon  are 
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the  foondations  thereof  fastened,  or 
•who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof,  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

So  we  have  felt  again  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  For  our  mother  Earth  has  been 
in  great  trouble  during  the^last  twelve 
months,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  briefly  to  record  here  the  symp- 
toms, which  make  us  aware  of  the  ter- 
rible commotion,  which  has  apparently 
destroyed  the  peace  ordinarily  reigning 
within  our  globe. 

Earthquakes  have  taken  place  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  South  America,  such 
as  belong  to  the  most  terrific  catastro- 
phes recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
earth's  history.  Since  the  day  on  which 
Lisbon  was  swallowed  up  with  thou- 
sands of  helpless  victims,  and  the  ca- 
lamity at  Lima  in  1746,  since  the  South 
American  coasts  were  devastated  in 
1797,  and  Caracas  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  1813,  no  such  overwhelming  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  that  doomed  locality. 

The  air,  we  are  told,  had  been  for 
several  days  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that 
experienced  natives  foretold  a  volcanic 
eraption.  On  the  16th  of  August 
(1868)  news  was  received  in  Valparaiso, 
that  in  several  ports  of  Chili  the  sea 
had  risen  and  overwhelmed  the  coast 
fi)r  fifteen  miles,  so  as  to  wash  away 
houses  and  magazines,  and  to  land  ves- 
sels high  and  dry  far  inland.  Three 
days  before  the  earth  had  begun  to 
heave,  and  regular  earthquakes  had 
taken  place  at  Callao,  returning  at  in- 
tervals of  five  minutes.  Enormous  crevi- 
ces opened,  houses  fell,  churches  cnmi- 
bled  to  pieces,  and  men  and  brutes  alike 
were  frightened  by  the  unseen  enemy. 
The  whole  West  coast,  as  far  as  high  up 
in  Peru,  was  thus  shaken,  and  at  vari^ 
ons  places  the  sea  had  made  inroads 
upon  the  firm  land.  At  the  very  first 
shock  a  number  of  towns  in  the  interior 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  an- 
cient cathedrals,  that  had  stood  like 
unchangeable  landmarks  for  hundreds 
of  years,  were  changed  into  heaps  of 
rains  and  rubbish.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  perished  in  a 
day,  and  the  loss  in  material  and  mer- 


chandise is  beyond  all  calculation.  An 
enormous  spring  tide  followed  the 
earthquake,  and  overwhelming  the  frail 
bulwarks  of  a  low  coast,  fiooded  the 
land  far  into  the  interior.  Large  vessels 
w#e  thrown  from  their  anchorage,  and 
landed  far  up  the  country.  A  second 
gigantic  wave,  stretching  a  hundred 
miles  north  and  south,  rose  from  the 
ocean,  and  fell  with  crushing  power 
upon  the  ill-fated  coast.  Three  war 
steamers  were  thus  destroyed  at  Arica 
alone ;  among  these  our  own  ships,  the 
Wateree  and  the  Fredonia,  the  latter 
with  nearly  every  soul  on  board.  An 
English  steamer,  the  Santiago,  escaped 
by  a  marvel.  She  was  apparently  se- 
cure, riding  on  two  powerful  anchors ; 
but  suddenly  a  concussion  was  felt, 
which  made  the  large  ship  twist  and 
turn  as  if  she  were  made  of  India  rub- 
ber. All  the  passengers  were  tossed  up 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  then  fell 
flat  down;  at  the  same  moment  the 
heavy  cables  snapped  as  if  they  were 
thin  wires,  and  the  vessel  was  swept  by 
a  receding  wave  into  the  sea.  Fortu- 
nately, they  had  steam  up,  and  tried  to 
gain  the  of&ng ;  but  the  next  moment  a 
second  wave  came,  and  drove  her  irre- . 
sistibly  towards  the  rocky  shore.  All 
faces  were  deadly  pale,  and  the  captain 
gave  up  all  hope.  But  oh,  wonder !  the 
wave  lifted  the  ship  high  up,  and  safely 
carried  her  on  her  gigantic  shoulders 
across  the  rocky  barrier,  letting  her 
gently  down  into  an  ac\joining  bay, 
from  which  she  could  subsequently  es- 
cape into  the  open  seal  Where  the 
town  of  Chala  stood,  the  ocean  now 
floats  heavy  vessels,  and  Iquique  was 
destroyed  first  by  an  earthquake,  which 
lasted  uninterruptedly  for  four  minutes, 
and  then  by  a  wave  of  sixty  feet  height^ 
which  suddenly  approached  the  land 
like  a  solid  wall,  and  then  fell,  crushing 
all  that  it  found  in  its  way,  together 
with  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Arica 
was  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  even  the 
places  where  certain  prominent  houses 
had  stood,  could  no  more  be  found ;  and 
the  unfettered  fury  of  the  waves  had 
lifted  up  heavy  guns,  and  borne  them 
scomftilly  firom  an  island  battery  far 
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out  at  sea,  to  distant  inland  hills.  But 
the  concussion  itself  extended  far  be- 
yond the  usual  limits.  Most  powerfhl, 
as  was  natural,  in  the  centre  of  the 
commotion,  the  volcanic  region  near 
Arequipas,  where  the  famous  groujibf 
snow-covered  volcanoes  form  so  strik- 
ing a  feature  of  the  landscape,  it  was 
felt  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles, 
both  of  latitude  and  of  longitude. 
Electric  lights  were  seen  in  the  air  at 
different  places — an  entirely  new  phe- 
nomenon, not  hitherto  observed  in  con- 
nection with  such  events — and  even  the 
famous  Tambo  d'Apo,  a  house  of  refuge 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
was  so  violently  shaken  as  to  crumble 
into  dust. 

It  appears,  however,  upon  a  careful 
sifting  of  the  evidence,  that  after  all, 
the  earthquake  itself  did  less  harm  than 
the  sea.  The  enormous  waves  which 
disobeyed  the  command,  "Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  !  " 
carried  utter  destruction  wherever  they 
touched  man,  or  the  work  of  man. 
Houses  and  churches,  fields  and  forests, 
all  were  literally  swept  away,  islands 
disappeared,  mountains  were  levelled, 
and  dire  desolation  imprinted  on  the 
scene  of  abundant  prosperity.  But  the 
worst  was,  as  ever,  the  passion  of  man, 
unchained  at  a  moment  when  the  fuiy 
of  the  elements  seemed  likewise  to  be 
unfettered.  Accident  in  some  cases,  fell 
purpose  in  many  more,  set  fire  to  build- 
ings, and  soon  large  portions  of  the 
doomed  towns  were  ravaged  by  fire  and 
water  alike  I  The  excited  populace  fell 
with  savage  eagerness  upon  the  stores 
of  liquor  exposed  in  cellars  and  ware- 
houses, and  soon  hell  itself  seemed  to 
be  let  loose.  The  scenes  enacted  in 
some  of  the  unfortunate  towns  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  description ;  men 
beastly  drunk  lay  by  the  side  of  those 
tbey  had  murdered,  and  the  demoniac 
powers  of  the  earth,  set  free  by  an  un- 
known hand  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
have  roused  with  fearful  success  the 
demoniac  instincts  in  the  heart  of  man. 

These  terrible  occurrences  were  goon 
followed  by  similar  calamities  in  the 


northern  part  of  our  Continent.  An 
enormous  spring  tide,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  terrified  the  people  on  the  Cali- 
fomian  coast,  rising  to  a  height  of  over 
sixty  feet,  and  washing  away  fields  and 
gardens  for  miles.  The  earthquakes  of 
Peru  seemed  gradually  to  have  worked 
their  way  northward ;  for  in  the  middle 
of  October,  heavy  commotions  were 
felt,  and  on  the  twenty-first  a  violent 
earthquake  shook  San  Francisco.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  sorely  tried; 
many  houses  fell,  others  cracked  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof,  and  hardly 
one  could  be  found  that  had  not  suffer- 
ed some  injury.  As  the  shocks  contin- 
ued, all  business  was  suspended,  and  a 
few  cases  of  death  soon  caused  univer- 
sal consternation.  Half  of  the  popula- 
tion ran  into  the  streets,  but  here  also 
danger  and  death  even  lay  in  waiting ; 
for  in  several  districts  the  earth  opened, 
and  jets  of  water  leaped  up  to  a  height 
of  several  feet,  while  in  other  places  tJie 
ground  suddenly  sank  several  inches. 
All  the  clocks  stopped  at  the  moment 
of  the  first  shock,  and  the  telegraphic 
wires  were  so  much  injured  that  no 
conmiunication  could  be  had  for  some 
time.  The  City  Hall  was  a  complete 
ruin ;  the  courts  could  not  sit,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  county  jail ; 
the  patients  at  the  navy  hospitals  had 
to  be  removed,  and  the  Mint  was  dosed, 
until  it  could  be  fully  repaired.  Here, 
also,  the  shocks  extended  to  a  very  un- 
usual distance  far  inland ;  and  as  they 
were  felt  at  sea  by  sailors,  who  for  a 
moment  thought  the  vessel  had  touched 
a  submarine  rock,  so  they  amazed  mineis 
in  the  interior,  who  expressed  naively 
their  indignation  at  such  ^^  indecent  be- 
Jiavior  of  the  old  Earth.^' 

The  Pacific  Ocean  had  a  large  share 
of  the  fearful  commotion  which  caused 
such  sad  destruction  on  the  adjoining 
continent.  Already  in  March  a  hundred 
earthquake  shocks  had  been  felt  in  the 
volcanic  island  of  Hawaii,  connected 
with  an  unusually  violent  eruption  of 
the  £ELr-famed  Mauna  Loa.  Here  also 
the  earth  opened  in  many  places,  and  a 
tidal  wave,  sixty  feet  high,  rose  over 
the  tops  of  lofty  cocoa  trees,  and  swept 
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houses  and  gardens,  cattle  and  hmnan 
beings  before  it  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. A  terrible  shock  prostrated 
bouses  and  churches,  while  the  crater 
of  the  great  volcano  was  vomiting  fire, 
rocks  and  lava,  and  a  river  of  red  hot  lava 
flowed  for  nearly  six  miles  to  the  sea,  de- 
stroying every  thing  before  it,  and  form- 
ing a  new  island  far  ont  in  the  ocean. 
In  April,  still  more  violent  shocks  occur- 
red, during  which  the  swinging  motion 
of  the  earth  was  so  dreadfUl  that  no 
person  could  stand,  and  old  and  young 
were  made  deadly  sick.  At  the  same 
time,  tall  hills  were  upheaved,  and  the 
tops  detached,  being  thrown  down  into 
the  valleys  below,  while  out  at  sea  new 
islands  arose,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
and  emitted  for  days  a  column  of  steam 
and  smoke. 

A  few  months  before,  similar  phe- 
nomena had  be^n  noticed  in  British 
East  India.  Earthquakes  were  felt, 
though  only  slightly,  in  various  districts 
of  the  northern  provinces,  and  what 
was  most  curious,  they  seemed  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  a  narrow  line  running 
northeastward.  In  one  region,  near 
Ohindwana,  an  entirely  new  feature  was 
superadded  to  the  more  familiar  horrors 
of  such  catastrophes.  Each  shock  was 
preceded  by  a  heavy  detonation,  as  if  a 
whole  park  of  artillery  had  been  prac- 
tising in  the  neighborhood.  Special 
agents  were  despatched  to  observe  the 
phenomenon,  which  the  natives  had 
TepoTted  for  several  months  already, 
and  they  heard  the  same  noise,  and  fdt 
immediately  afterwards  the  usual  ver- 
tigo produced  by  slighter  earthquakes. 

Europe  has  escaped  these  disasters, 
with  the  exception  of  such  slight 
shocks  as  were  felt,  at  intervals,  in  the 
United  States  also,  but  without  produc- 
ing any  other  impression  than  that  of  a 
Tery  unusual  state  of  commotion  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  Premonitory 
symptoms  had  shown  themselves  al- 
ready in  the  preceding  year  (1866)  in 
the  Azores,  when  violent  earthquakes 
shook  the  islands,  and  the  sea  rose,  be- 
tween Terceira  and  Graiooas,  anud  ter- 
rific detonations,  and  cast  up  jets  of 
water  to  an  enormous  height.    In  June, 


stones  began  to  be  mingled  with  the 
vapors,  and  the  amazed  spectators  be- 
held the  ocean  in  commotion,  throwing 
up  enormous  blocks  of  stone  amid 
dense  vapors,  and  emitting  so  strong  a 
sulphurous  odor,  that  it  could  be  borao 
only  with  difficulty  near  the  shore.  It 
is  probable  that  the  old  world  was 
saved  the  fatal  efiects  of  violent  earth 
quakes  by  the  readiness  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
to  give  egress  to  the  rebellious  powers 
from  below.  The  ancient  volcano  had, 
early  in  the  year  1868,  already  given 
signs  of  increased  activity,  and  whilst 
the  flow  of  lava  had  ceased,  the  last- 
formed  cone  bv3gan  to  give  out  thick 
black  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  bril- 
liantly glowing  masses  of  rock  were 
occasionally  seen.  On  the  first  day  of 
October  the  marvellously  ingenious  in- 
struments devised  by  Lamont,  began  to 
indicate  a  disturbance  below  the  soil, 
and  a  displacement  of  the  surface,  and 
the  volcano  became  noisier  than  before. 
A  small  cone  opened  next,  at  the  side, 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  lava 
issued  forth,  covering  the  former  sum- 
ndt  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  here,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  renowned  director 
of  the  Seis  observatory,  Palmieri,  ob- 
served the  periodic  nature  of  these  vol- 
canic eruptions.  Each  day,  the  lava 
would  cease  to  fiow  at  certain  hours 
and  begin  anew  after  a  short  interval ; 
twice  a  day,  also,  the  active  cone  would 
make  an  increased  noise,  and  throw  oat 
its  projectiles  with  greater  violence. 
The  correspondence  thus  shown  be- 
tween the  volcanic  ebb  and  tide  and 
that  of  the  sea,  was  still  further  illus- 
trated by  other  changes  in  the  fiow  of 
lava,  by  certain  phenomena  occurring  at 
greater  intervals,  which  careful  observa- 
tion proved  to  take  place  in  unfailing 
sympathy  with  the  motions  of  the 
moon. 

In  November,  the  mountain  became 
highly  excited.  The  stream  of  lava 
grew  to  larger  dimensions.  It  was  not, 
as  is  commonly  imagined,  a  glowing, 
fluid  mass,  but  appeared  like  a  stone 
wall,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
consisting  of  vast  blocks  of  stone, 
which  were  i>artly  black  and   partly 
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^lowiDg  deep  red,  and  this  wall  was 
borne  on  high  by  the  liquid,  burning 
laya  underneath,  and  pushed  continual- 
ly forward  by  the  immense  weight  of 
the  fiery  .mass,  that  issued  forth  from 
the  cone.  Aided  by  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  side,  it  advanced  visibly  some 
two  or  three  feet  a  minute,  threatening 
death  and  destruction  to  all"  that  stood 
in  the  way.  A  traveller,  Mr.  Boernstein, 
gives  an  animated  description  of  a 
characteristic  scene  in  its  fearful  prog- 
ress. He  had  ascended  the  mountain  as 
far  as  the  Casa  dd  prete,  the  priests' 
house,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  stream  of  lava, 
now  nearly  four  hundred  feet  wide. 

It  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  noble  vine- 
yard. The  furniture,  and  all  that  could 
be  saved,  had  been  carried  away ;  the 
old  priest,  in  a  roundabout  and  shorts, 
with  nothing  but  his  velvet  skullcap  to 
designate  him  as  a  priest,  was  hard  at 
work,  with  the  help  of  a  few  men,  to 
puU  up  the  stakes,  to  which  the  vines 
were  fastened,  in  order  to  save  them  at 
least  for  fuel.  His  black  dog  was  con- 
tinually running  towards  the  house, 
barking  anxiously,  and  then  returning 
to  his  master,  barking  at  him  and  pull- 
ing at  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  warn  him 
against  the  impending  danger.  For  the 
terrible  wall  of  hidden  fire  was  within 
a  foot  of  the  parsonage.  It  was  empty 
and  deserted ;  only  a  pet  cat  was  sit- 
ting comfortably  on  the  sill  of  the  up- 
per story,  to  which  an  outer  staircase 
gave  access.  The  priest  had  just  cast  a 
last  sorrowful  look  at  his  house,  against 
the  thick  stone  walls  of  which  the  lava 
was  slowly  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  in  his  heart  was  bidding  farewell 
to  his  home,  where  he  had  lived  ever 
since  he  had  been  a  priest.  His  eye  fell 
upon  the  cat.  "Save  the  poor  crea- 
ture ! "  he  cried,  and  one  of  the  men 
hastened  up  the  steps;  but  the  cat, 
frightened  by  the  strange  face,  ran 
swiftly  into  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  stream  of  lava,  overtop- 
ping the  house  by  several  feet,  fell  over 
forward  and  poured  a  sea  of  flames 
upon  the  flat  roo£  The  man  on  the 
steps  leaped  with  a  desperate  effort  to 


the  ground,  the  priest  and  the  by-stand- 
ers  crossed  themselves,  thick,  black 
clouds  of  smoke  poured  forth  from  the 
windows, — and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
whole  stately  building  had  vanished, 
and  a  huge  mass  of  glowing  blocks  of 
lava  was  steadily  flowing  over  the  place, 
that  knew  it  no  more. 

At  night,  the  stream  presents  a  glori- 
ous sight.  Dark  in  broad  daylight,  it 
now  appears  an  ocean  of  fire,  slowly 
advancing  with  irresistible  power,  and 
ftom  its  waves,  as  high  as  tall  houses, 
there  fall  continually  huge  glowing 
blocks  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  roll 
down  the  precipices  with  terrific  thun- 
der. If  it  approaches  a  tree,  there  is  a 
moment's  delay,  and  inmiediately  the 
leaves,  dried  by  the  fearful  heat,  blaze 
up  like  a  thousand  lights  on  a  huge 
Christmas  tree ;  then  the  trunk  flares 
up  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  crown 
sinks  into  the  fiery  sea.  From  time  to 
time  the  glowing  mass  of  the  laya 
stream  heaves  and  rises ;  suddenly  a 
loud  explosion  is  heard,  and  an  immense 
column  of  bright  fire  shoots  high  op  to 
the  heavens — pent-up  gases  have  freed 
themselves  and  exploded  in  the  fiery 
heat.  Or  the  stream  falls  into  a  well; 
the  water  is  instantly  converted  into 
steam,  and  a  white  piQar  of  lussing 
vapor  rises  on  high. 

While  Mount  Vesuvius  was  thus  re- 
lieving the  Earth  in  trouble,  certain 
phenomena  of  smaller  dimensions,  but 
perhaps  of  greater  interest  even,  were 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world.  In  the  first  days  of  the  year 
1866,  the  inbabitants  of  Santorin,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  had 
seen  with  amazement  a  part  of  tbdr 
bay  converted  into  a  sea  of  fire.  It  was 
not  that  they  had  not  witnessed  the  like 
before.  Their  own  home  is  the  result 
of  a  sudden  upheaving  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  from  time  immemorial 
their  bay  has  been  the  scene  of  fantastic 
transformations.  The  ancients  spoke 
with  awe  of  the  strange  changes  that 
took  place  there— the  island  of  Ana- 
phi,  now  called  Nanfi,  rose  at  the  bid 
ding  of  Apollo  firom  the  lowest  deep ; 
Pliny    mentions    feaifid    convulsions, 
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which  marked  the  year  19  of  our  era, 
and  ever  Bince  new  islets  have  appeared 
and  vanished  again  in  the  adjoining 
waters.  Now,  for  nearly  a  year,  subter- 
ranean thunders  had  been  heard,  and  at 
the  time  mentioned,  tremendous  explo- 
sions took  place,  red  flames  rose  to  the 
height  of  ten  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
sea  itself,  and  a  few  days  later,  a  new- 
island  ascended  slowly,  and  grew  visi- 
bly from  hour  to  hour.  The  summit 
had  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  threw  out 
an  unceasing  supply  of  stones,  slime, 
and  fire.  During  the  following  days, 
more  islets  presented  themselves,  and- 
finally  joined  together  by  means  of  the 
vast  masses  of  half-fluid  material,  that 
cotinued  to  flow  from  the  crater.  These 
new  lands  were  nothing  else  but'  the 
summit  of  an  immense  volcano,  -which 
rested  with  its  base  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  while  the  summit,  now  for  the 
first  time,  savr  the  light  of  day. 

The  power  of  man  to  accustom  him- 
self to  any  and  every  condition,  in 
which  he  finds  himself  placed,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Santorin.  For 
three  years  now  they  have  been  living 
amid  a  continuous  cannonade,  surround- 
ed by  a  sea  on  fire,  and  a  volcano  before 
their  eyes,  vehich  does  not  cease  day 
and  night  to  throw  out  fiery  projectiles 
amid  heavy  detonations.  Jets  of  vapor 
are  sent  up  to  a  height  of  five  thousand 
feet,  and  a  perpetual  fire  illumines  the 
top  of  Mount  George  I.,  as  the  new  isl- 
and has  since  been  called.  Italian  and 
Austrian  engineers  and  savants  from 
other  countries,  have  been  sent  there  to 
watch  the  extraordinary  scene,  and  they 
report  that  the  new  island  has  risen 
already  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet,  v^hile  it  is  still  steadily  in- 
creasing towards  Santorin.  If  the  work 
continues  at  the  same  rate,  the  little 


kingdom  of  Greece  has  found  out  & 
cheaper  means  to  increase  its  territory 
than  the  costly  and  dangerous  process 
of  annexation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apprehension  has  been  expressed,  that 
in  the  bay  of  Santorin,  the  -waters  of 
the  sea  may  be  deep  enough  to  come  in 
actual  con^ct  with  the  sea  of  fire  in  th« 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  a  fearM 
catastrophe  may  yet  prove  the  old 
Greek  doctrine  of  Hades  and  its 
horrors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  all  these  grave  disturbances  on 
our  planet,  whether  we  ascribe  them, 
with  the  Neptunists,  to  the  ebullition 
of  heated  waters,  which  seek  an  outlet, 
or  -with  the  Vulcanists,  to  the  efforts  of 
a  sea  of  fire  to  break  through  the  thin 
crust,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  final 
destruction,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  our  mother  Earth  is  evi- 
dently in  trouble.  But  let  us  not  blame 
her  if  blooming  landscapes  are  laid  waste, 
towns  overthrown,  and  human  lives 
sacrificed  by  hecatombs.  The  loss  is 
great,  the  calamity  appalling,  but  it  is 
the  price  paid  by  a  few  for  the  security 
of  the  race.  If  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
did  not  offer  an  opening  to  the  pent-up 
vapors  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
allow  the  terrific  power  of  confined 
steam,  -with  which  we  have  of  late  be- 
come familiar  in  making  steam  our  ser- 
vant, we  would  not  be  able  to  live  on 
the  earth.  They  are,  as  already  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  asserted,  the  safety 
valves,  which  allow  the  steam  to  escape, 
and  the  heated  vapors  within  to  regain 
their  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  thanks  to 
them  only,  perhaps,  we  owe — ^that  we 
are  enabled,  by  God's  mercy,  to  enjoy 
our  life  on  earth,  although  we  dwell  on 
a  thin,  frail  crust,  over  an  ocean  of  mol- 
ten fire  I 
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FBOM  AN  TTNPUBLISHSD  MB.  OF  JAMBS  FENDCOBB  OOOFEB. 

ybte  hy  the  Editor, — ^Daring  Mr.  Cooper's  residence  at  Paris,  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of 
an  English  friend,  his  recollections  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1806.  This  article,  which  is 
undated,  must  hare  been  written  about  the  year  1881,  or  twentj-five  years  after  the  eclipse. 
His  memory  was  at  that  period  of  his  life  very  clear  and  tenacious,  where  events  of  impor 
tance  were  concerned.  From  some  accidental  cause,  this  article  was  never  sent  to  England, 
but  lay,  i^parently  forgotten,  among  Mr.  Cooper's  papers,  where  it  was  found  after  his  d^th. 
At  the  date  of  the  eclipse,  the  writer  was  a  young  sailor  of  seventeen,  just  returned  from  a 
cruise.  At  the  time  of  wridng  these  recollections,  he  had  been  absent  from  his  old  home  in 
Otsego  County  some  fifteen  years,  and  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  ground  may  be 
traced  in  many  little  touches,  which  would  very  possibly  have  been  omitted  imder  other 
circumstances.  S.  F.  C. 


The  eclipse  of  the  stin,  which  you 
have  requested  me  to  describe,  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1808,  on  Monday,  the 
16th  of  June.  Its  greatest  depth  of 
shadow  fell  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent, somewhere  about  the  latitude  of 
42*^.  I  was  then  on  a  visit  to  my  pa- 
rents, at  the  home  of  my  family,  among 
the  Highlands  of  Otsego,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  the  eclipse  was 
most  impressive.  My  recollections  of 
the  great  event,  and  the  incidents  of 
the  day,  are  as  vivid  as  if  they  had 
occurred  but  yesterday. 

Lake  Otsego,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  latitude  42°.  The  village,  which  is 
the  home  of  my  family,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  in  a 
valley  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  heights,  quite  mountainous  in 
character.  The  Susquehanna,  a  clear 
and  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  lake,  is  crossed 
by  a  high  wooden  bridge,  which  divides 
the  main  street  of  the  little  town  from 
the  lawns  and  meadows  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  Here  were  all  the 
materials  that  could  be  desired,  lake, 
river,  mountain,  wood,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
varied  movement  of  light  and  shadow 
through  that  impressive  day. 

Throughout  the  belt  of  country  to  be 
darkened   by   the  eclipse,  the   whole 


population  were  in  a  state  of  almost 
anxious  expectation  for  weeks  before 
the  event  On  the  eve  of  the  16th  of 
June,  our  family  circle  could  think  or 
talk  of  little  else.  I  had  then  a  father 
and  four  brothers  living,  and  as  we 
paced  the  broad  hall  of  the  house,  or 
sat  about  the  family  board,  our  conver- 
sation turned  almost  entirely  upon  the 
movements  of  planets  and  comets,  oc- 
cultations  and  eclipses.  We  were  all 
exulting  in  the  feeling  that  a  grand  and 
extraordinary  spectacle  awaited  us-— a 
spectacle  which  millions  then  living 
could  never  behold.  There  may  have 
been  a  tinge  of  selfishness  in  the  feeling 
that  we  were  thus  favored  beyond 
others,  and  yet,  I  think,  the  emotion 
was  too  intellectual  in  its  character  to 
have  been  altogether  unworthy. 

Many  were  the  prophecies  regarding 
the  weather,  the  hopes  and  fears  ex- 
pressed by  different  individuals,  on  this 
important  point,  as  evening  drew  near. 
A  passing  cloud  might  veil  the  grand 
vision  from  our  sight;  rain  or  mist 
would  sadly  impair  the  sublimity  of  the 
hour.  I  was  not  myself  among  the  de- 
sponding. The  great  barometer  in  the 
hall — one  of  the  very  few  then  found  in 
the  State,  west  of  Albany — ^was  careful- 
ly consulted.  It  was  propitious.  It 
gave  promise  of  dry  weather.  Our  last 
looks  that  night,  before  sleep  fell  on  us, 
were  turned  toward  the  starlit  heavens. 
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And  the  first  moyement  in  the  morn- 
ing was  to  the  open  window — again  to 
examine  the  sky.  When  I  rose  from  my 
bed,  in  the  early  morning,  I  found  the 
heayens  serene,  and  cloudless.  Day  had 
dawned,  but  the  shadows  of  night  were 
still  lingering  over  the  valley.  For  a 
moment,  my  eye  rested  on  the  £uniliar 
Tiew— the  limpid  lake,  with  its  setting 
of  luxuriant  woods  and  farms,  its  grace- 
I  fill  bay  and  varied  points,  the  hills 
'  where  every  cliff  and  cave  and  glen  had 
been  trodden  a  thousand  times  by  my 
boyish  feet — all  this  was  dear  to  me  as 
the  face  of  a  Mend.  And  it  appeared  as 
if  the  landscape,  then  lovely  in  summer 
I  beauty,  were  about  to  assume  something 
of  dignity  hitherto  unknown — ^were  not 
I  the  shadows  of  a  grand  eclipse  to  fall 
!  upon  every  wave  and  branch  within  a 
few  hours  I  There  was  one  object  in 
I  the  landscape  which  a  stranger  would 
probably  have  overlooked,  or  might 
perhaps  have  called  unsightly,  but  it 
was  famiUar  to  every  eye  in  the  village, 
and  endowed  by  our  people  with  the 
honors  of  an  ancient  landmark— the  tall 
gray  trunk  of  a  dead  and  branchless 
pine,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
crest  of  the  eastern  hill,  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  village,  and  which 
was  still  erect,  though  rocked  since  then 
by  a  thousand  storms.  To  my  childish 
fimcy.  it  had  seemed  an  imaginary  flag- 
staff, or,  in  rustic  parlance,  the  "  liberty 
pole  "of  some  former  generation ;  but 
now,  as  I  traced  thB  familiar  line  of  the 
tall  trunk,  in  its  peculiar  shade  of  sil- 
very gray,  it  became  to  the  eye  of  the 
young  sailor  the  mast  of  some  phantom 
ship.  I  remember  greeting  it  with  a 
smile,  as  this  was  the  first  glance  of 
recognition  given  to  the  old  ruin  of  the 
forest  since  my  return. 

But  an  object  of  far  higher  interest 
suddenly  attracted  my  eye.  I  discover- 
ed a  star — a  solitary  star — twinkling 
dimly  in  a  sky  which  had  now  changed 
its  hue  to  a  pale  grayish  twilight,  while 
nvid  touches  of  coloring  were  begin- 
ning to  flush  the  eastern  sky.  There 
was  absolutely  no  other  object  visible  in 
the  heavens— cloud  there  was  none,  not 
e?en  the  lightest  vapor.    That  lonely 


star  excited  a  vivid  interest  in  my  mind. 
I  continued  at  the  window  gazing,  and 
losing  myself  in  a  sort  of  day-dream. 
That  star  was  a  heavenly  body,  it  was 
known  to  be  a  planet,  and  my  mind 
was  filling  itself  with  images  of  planets 
and  suns.  My  brain  was  confusing  it- 
self with  vague  ideas  of  magnitude  and 
distance,  and  of  the  time  required  by 
light  to  pierce  the  apparently  illimita- 
ble void  that  lay  between  us — of  the 
beings  who  might  inhabit  an  orb  like 
that,  with  life,  feeling,  spirit,  and  aspi- 
rations like  my  own. 

Soon  the  sun  himself  rose  into  view. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  fiery  light  glow- 
ing among  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
on  the  eastern  mountain.  I  watched,  as 
I  had  done  a  hundred  times  before,  the 
fiushing  of  the  skies,  the  gradual  illu- 
minations of  the  different  hills,  crowned 
with  an  undulating  and  ragged  outline 
of  pines,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  golden  light  gliding  silently 
down  the  breast  of  the  western  moun- 
tains, and  opening  clearer  views  of 
grove  and  fidd,  until  lake,  valley,  and 
village  lay  smiling  in  one  cheerful  glow 
of  warm  sunshine. 

Our  family  party  assembled  early. 
"We  were  soon  joined  by  friends  and 
connections,  all  eager  and  excited,  and 
each  provided  with  a  colored  glass  for 
the  occasion.  By  nine  o'clock  the  cool 
air,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  sunmier 
nights  in  the  Highlands,  had  left  us, 
and  the  heat  of  midsummer  filled  the 
valley.  The  heavens  were  still  absolute- 
ly cloudless,  and  a  more  brilliant  day 
never  shone  in  our  own  bright  climate. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  we 
could  see  the  rays  of  heat  quivering 
here  and  there  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  lake.  There  was  every  appear- 
ance of  a  hot  and  sultry  noontide. 

TVe  left  the  house,  and  passed  beyond 
the  grounds  into  the  broad  and  grassy 
street  which  lay  between  the  gates  and 
the  lake.  Here  there  were  no  overhang- 
ing branches  to  obstruct  the  view ;  the 
heavens,  the  wooded  mountains,  and  the 
limpid  sheet  of  water  before  us,  were 
all  distinctly  seen.  As  the  hour  for  the 
eclipse  drew  near,  our  eagerness  and 
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excitement  increased  to  an  almost  boy- 
ish impatience.  The  elders  of  the  party 
-were  discussing  the  details  of  some  pre- 
vious eclipse :  leaving  them  to  revive 
their  recollections,  I  strolled  away,  glass 
in  hand,  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  village.  Scarce  a  dwelling,  or  a 
face,  in  the  little  town,  that  was  not 
familiar  to  me,  and  it  gave  additional 
zest  to  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  at 
home,  to  meet  one's  townsfolk  under 
the  excitement  of  an  approaching 
eclipse.  As  yet  there  was  no  great  agi- 
tation, although  things  wore  a  rather 
xmusual  aspect  for  the  busy  hours  of  a 
summer's  day.  Many  were  busy  with 
their  usual  tasks,  women  and  children 
were  coming  and  going  with  pails  of 
water,  the  broom  and  the  needle  were 
not  yet  laid  aside,  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  and  the  carpenter's  plane  were 
heard  in  passing  their  shops.  Loaded 
teams,  and  travellers  in  waggons,  were 
moving  through  the  streets;  the  usual 
quiet  traffic  at  the  village  counters  had 
not  yet  ceased.  A  farm-waggon,  heav^ 
ily  laden  with  hay,  was  just  crossing 
the  bridge,  coming  in  from  the  fields, 
the  driver  looking  drowsy  with  sleep, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  movement  in 
the  heaveos.  The  good  people  in  gen- 
eral, however,  were  on  the  alert;  at 
every  house  some  one  seemed  to  be 
watching,  and  many  groups  were  pass- 
ed, whose  eager  up-tumed  fac<»  and 
excited  conversation  spoke  the  liveliest 
interest.  It  was  said,  that  there  were 
not  wanting  one  or  two  philosophers  of 
the  skeptical  school,  among  our  people, 
who  did  not  choose  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  belief  in  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sxm — simply  because  they  had  never 
seen  one.  Seeing  is  believing,  we  are 
told,  though  the  axiom  admits  of  dis- 
pute. But  what  these  worthy  neigh- 
bors of  ours  had  not  seen,  no  powers 
of  reasoning,  or  fulness  of  evidence, 
could  induce  them  to  credit.  Here  was 
the  dignity  of  human  reason  I  Here 
was  private  judgment  taking  a  high 
stand  I  Anxious  to  witness  the  conver- 
fflon  of  one  of  these  worthies,  with  boy- 
ish love  of  fun  I  went  in  quest  of  him. 
He  had  left  the  village,  however,  on 


business.  But,  true  to  his  principles,  be- 
fore mounting  his  horse  that  mornlDg, 
he  had  declared  to  his  wife  that  *^  he 
fixunot  running  away  from  that  eelipse; '' 
nay,  more,  with  noble  candor,  he  aver- 
red that  if  the  eclipse  did  overtake  him, 
in  the  course  of  his  day's  journey,  '*  he 
ioauld  not  "be  above  acknowledging  it!'*' 
Thb  was  highly  encouragiug. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  fiumly 
party,  left  on  tiie  watch,  when  one  of 
my  brothers,  more  vigilant,  or  with 
clearer  sight  than  his  companions,  ex- 
claimed that  he  clearly  saw  a  dark  line, 
drawn  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
sun's  disc!  All  faces  were  instantly 
turned  upwards,  and  through  the  glass- 
es we  could  indeed  now  see  a  dusky, 
but  distinct  object,  darkening  the  sun's 
light.  An  exdamation  of  delight,  al- 
most triumphant,  burst  involuntarily 
fix)m  the  lips  of  all.  We  were  not  to  be 
disappointed,  no  cloud  was  there  to  veil 
the  grand  spectacle ;  the  vision,  almost 
unearthly  in  its  sublime  dignity,  was 
about  to  be  revealed  to  us.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  the  oval  formation 
of  the  moon  was  discerned.  Another 
joyous  burst  of  delight  followed,  as  one 
after  another  declared  that  he  beheld 
with  distinctness  the  dark  oval  outline, 
drawn  against  the  flood  of  golden  light 
Gradually,  and  at  first  quite  impercepti- 
bly to  our  sight,  that  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous sphere  gained  upon  the  light,  while 
a  feeling  of  watchfhl  stillness,  verging 
upon  reverence,  fell  upon  our  excited 
spirits. 

As  yet  there  was  no  change  percepti- 
ble in  the  sunlight  falling  upon  lake 
and  mountain ;  the  familiar  scene  wore 
its  usual  smiling  aspect,  bright  and 
glowing  as  on  other  days  of  June.  T^e 
people,  however,  were  now  crowding 
into  the  streets — their  usual  labors  were 
abandoned—forgotten  for  the  moment— 
and  all  faces  were  turned  upward.  So 
little,  however,  was  the  change  in  the 
power  of  the  light,  that  to  a  careless 
observer  it  seemed  more  the  gaze  of 
faith,  than  positive  perception,  which 
turned  the  faces  of  aU  upward.  Grad- 
ually a  fifth,  and  even  a  fourth,  of 
the  sun's  disc  became  obscured,  and 
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stai  the  unguarded  eye  could  not  en- 
dure the  flood  of  light — ^it  was  only 
with  the  colored  glass  that  we  could 
note  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  noon-day  heat,  however,  began  to 
lessen,  and  something  of  the  coolness 
of  early  morning  returned  to  the  valley. 

I  was  looking  upward,  intently  watch- 
ing for  the  first  moment  where  the  dark 
'  outline  of  the  moon  should  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  when  an  acquaintance 
passed.  "  Come  with  me ! "  he  said 
quietly,  at  the  same  moment  drawing 
his  arm  within  my  own,  and  leading 
me  away.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  face 
which  induced  me  to  accompany  him 
without  hesitation.  He  led  me  to  the 
Court  House,  and  from  thence  into  an 
adjoining  building,  and  into  a  room 
then  occupied  by  two  persons.  At  a 
window,  looking  upward  at  the  heav- 
ens, stood  a  figure  which  instantly  riv- 
eted my  attention.  It  was  a  man  with 
haggard  face,  and  fettered  arms,  a  pris- 
onei^  under  sentence  of  death.  By  his 
ride  was  the  jailor. 

i.  painful  tragedy  had  been  recently 
enacted  in  our  little  town.  The  school- 
master of  a  small  hamlet  in  the  county 
had  beaten  a  child  under  his  charge 
very  severely — and  for  a  very  trifiing 
error.  The  sufferer  was  a  little  girl,  his 
own  niece,  and  it  was  said  that  natural 
infirmity  had  prevented  the  child  from 
clearly  pronouncing  certain  words  which 
her  teacher  required  her  to  utter  dis- 
tinctly. To  conquer  what  he  consider- 
ed the  obstinacy  of  the  child,  this  man 
continued  to  beat  her  so  severely  that 
she  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  blows,  and  died  some  days  after. 
The  wretched  man  was  arrested,  tried 
for  murder,  condemned,  and  sentenced 
to  the  gallows.  This  was  the  first  capi- 
tal offence  in  Otsego  County.  It  pro- 
duced a  very  deep  impression.  The 
general  character  of  the  schoolmaster 
bad  been,  until  that  evil  hour,  very 
good,  in  every  way.  He  was  deeply, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  unfeignedly, 
penitent  for  the  crime  into  which  he 
had  been  led,  more,  apparently,  from 
&lse  ideas  of  duty,  than  from  natural 


severity  of  temper.  He  had  been  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  great  physical  in- 
jury he  was  doing  the  child.  So  great 
was  his  contrition,  that  public  sym- 
pathy had  been  awakened  in  his  behalf, 
and  powerftd  petitions  had  been  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  respite,  if  not  a  pardon.  But 
the  day  named  by  the  judge  arrived 
without  a  return  of  the  courier.  The 
(Governor  was  at  his  country-house,  at 
least  eighty  miles  beyond  Albany.  The 
petition  had  been  kept  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, for  additional  signatures,  and  the 
eighty  miles  to  be  travelled  by  the 
courier,  after  reaching  Albany,  had  not 
been  included  in  the  calculation.  No 
despatch  was  received,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  that  there  would  be 
no  reprieve.  The  day  arrived — throngs 
of  people  from  Chenango,  and  Unadilla, 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
poured  into  the  village,  to  witness  the 
painful,  and  as  yet  unknown,  spectacle 
of  a  public  execution.  In  looking 
down,  from  an  elevated  position,  upon 
the  principal  street  of  the  village  that 
day,  it  had  seemed  to  me  paved  with 
human  faces.  The  hour  struck,  the 
prisoner  was  taken  from  the  jail,  and, 
seated,  as  is  usual,  on  his  cofiiu,  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  placed 
between  two  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
His  look  of  utter  misery  was  beyond 
description.  I  have  seen  other  offenders 
expiate  for  their  crimes  with  life,  but 
never  have  I  beheld  such  agony,  such  a 
clinging  to  life,  such  mental  horror  at 
the  nearness  of  death,  as  was  betrayed 
by  this  miserable  man.  When  be  ap- 
proached the  gallows,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  wringing  his  fettered  hands, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fearful  ob- 
ject, as  if  the  view  were  too  frightful 
for  endurance.  The  ministers  of  the 
gospel  succeeded  at  length  in  restoring 
him  to  a  decent  degree  of  composure. 
The  last  prayer  was  offered,  and  his 
own  fervent  •*  Amen  1 "  was  still  sound- 
ing, hoarse,  beseeching,  and  almost  de- 
spairing, in  the  ears  of  the  crowd,  when 
the  respite  made  its  tardy  appearance. 
A  short  reprieve  was  granted,  and  the 
prisoner  was  carried  back  to  the  misera- 
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ble  cell  from  which  he  had  been  drawn 
in  the  momiDg. 

Such  was  the  wretched  man^ho  had 
been  brought  from  his  dungeon  that 
morning,  to  behold  the  grand  phenome- 
non of  the  eclipse.  During  the  twelve- 
month previous,  he  had  seen  the  sun 
but  once.  The  prisons  of  those  days 
were  literally  dungeons,  cut  oflf  firom 
the  light  of  day.  That  striking  figure, 
the  very  picture  of  utter  misery,  his 
emotion,  his  wretchedness,  I  can  never 
forget.  I  can  see  him  now,  standing  at 
the  window,  pallid  and  emaciated  by  a 
year's  confinement,  stricken  with  grief^ 
his  cheeks  furrowed  with  constant 
weeping,  his  whole  frame  attesting  the 
deep  and  ravaging  influences  of  con- 
scious guilt  and  remorse.  Here  was  a 
man  drawn  from  the  depths  of  human 
misery,  to  be  immediately  confronted 
with  the  grandest  natural  exhibition  in 
which  the  Creator  deigns  to  reveal  his 
Omnipoteuce  to  our  race.  The  wretch- 
ed criminal,  a  murderer  in  fact,  though 
not  in  intention,  seemed  to  gaze  upwiud 
at  the  awfiil  spectacle,  with  an  intent- 
ness  and  a  distinctness  of  mental  vision 
far  beyond  our  own,  and  purchased  by 
an  agony  scarcely  less  bitter  than  death. 
It  seemed  as  if,  for  him,  the  curtain 
which  veils  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
had  been  lifted.  He  stood  immovable 
as  a  statue,  with  uplifted  and  manacled 
arms  and  clasped  hands,  the  very  image 
of  impotent  misery  and  wretchedness. 
Perhaps  human  invention  could  not 
have  conceived  of  a  more  powerful 
moral  accessoiy,  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  sublime  movement  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  than  this  spectacle  of  peni- 
tent human  guilt  afforded.  It  was  an 
incident  to  stamp  on  the  memory  for 
life.    It  was  a  lesson  not  lost  on  me. 

When  I  left  the  Court  House,  a  som- 
bre, yellowish,  unnatural  coloring  was 
shed  over  the  country.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place.  The  trees  on  the  dis- 
tant heights  had  lost  their  verdure  and 
their  airy  character ;  they  were  taking 
the  outline  of  dark  pictures  graven  upon 
an  unfamiliar  sky.  The  lake  wore  a 
lurid  aspect,  very  unusuaL  All  living 
creatures  seemed  thrown  into  a  state  of 


agitah^pn.  The  birds  were  flattering  to 
and  fro^T^p  great  excitement;  they  seem- 
ed to  mis&^t  that  this  was  not  the 
gradual  approa^;^  of  evening,  and  were 
undecided  in  their  movements.  Even 
the  dogs — honest  creatures — became  un- 
easy, and  drew  closer  to  their  masters. 
The  eager,  joyous  look  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  which  earlier  in  the  morning 
had  appeared  in  almost  every  counte-. 
nance,  was  now  changed  to  an  ezpr^- 
sion  of  wonder  or  anxiety  or  thought- 
ftOness,  according  to  the  individual 
character. 

Every  house  now  gave  up  its  t^iants. 
As  the  light  failed  more  and  more  with 
every  passing  second,  the  children  came 
flocking  about  their  mothers  in  terror. 
The  women  themselves  were  looking 
about  uneasily  for  their  husbands.  The 
American  wife  is  more  apt  than  any 
other  to  turn  vdth  affectionate  confi- 
dence to  the  stronger  arm  for  support. 
The  men  were  very  generally  silent  and 
grave.  Many  a  laborer  left  his  employ- 
ment to  be  near  his  wife  and  children, 
as  the  dimness  and  darkness  increased. 

I  once  more  took  my  position  beside 
my  father  and  my  brothers,  before  the 
gates  of  our  own  grounds.  The  sun  lay 
a  little  obliquely  to  the  south  and  east, 
in  the  most  favorable  position  possible 
for  observation.  I  remember  to  have 
examined,  in  vain,  the  whole  dusky 
canopy  in  search  of  a  single  cloud.  It 
was  one  of  those  entirely  unclouded 
days,  less  rare  in  America  than  in  Eu- 
rope. The  steadily  waning  light,  the 
gradual  approach  of  darkness,  became 
the  more  impressive  as  we  observed  this 
absolutely  transparent  state  of  the  heav- 
ens. The  birds,  which  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  earlier  had  been  fluttering  about 
in  great  agitation,  seemed  now  con- 
vinced that  night  was  at  hand.  Swal- 
lows were  dimly  seen  dropping  into  the 
chimneys,  the  martins  returned  to  their 
little  boxes,  the  pigeons  flew  home  to 
their  dove-cots,  and  through  the  open 
door  of  a  small  bam  we  saw  the  fowls 
going  to  roost. 

The  usual  flood  of  sunlight  had  now 
become  so  much  weakened,  that  we 
could  look  upward  long,  and  steadily, 
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without  the  least  pain.  The  sun  appear- 
ed like  a  young  moon  of  three  or  four 
days  old,  though  of  course  with  a  larger 
and  more  brilliant  crescent  Looking 
westward  a  moment,  a  spark  appeared 
to  glitter  before  my  eye.  For  a  second 
I  believed  it  to  be  an  optical  illusion, 
but  in  another  instant  I  saw  it  plainly 
to  be  a  star.  One  after  another  they 
came  into  view,  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  evening  twilight,  until  perhaps  fifty 
stars  appeared  to  us,  in  a  broad  dark 
eone  of  the  heavens,  crowning  the  pines 
on  the  western  mountain.  This  won- 
derful vision  of  the  stars,  during  the 
noootide  hours  of  day,  filled  the  spirit 
with  singular  sensations. 

Sndd^y  one  of  my  brothers  shouted 
aloud,  "The  moon!"  Quicker  than 
thought,  my  eye  turned  eastward  again, 
and  there  floated  the  moon,  distinctly 
apparent,  to  a  degree  that  was  almost 
fearful.  The  spherical  form,  the  char- 
acter, the  dignity,  the  substance  of  the 
planet,  were  clearly  revealed  as  I  have 
never  beheld  them  before,  or  since.  It 
looked  grand,  dark,  majestic,  and 
mighty,  as  it  thus  proved  its  power  to 
rob  us  entirely  of  the  sun's  rays.  We 
are  all  but  larger  children.  In  daily 
life  we  judge  of  objects  by  their  out- 
ward aspect.  We  are  accustomed  to 
^ink  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  moon, 
as  flources  of  light,  as  etherial,  almost 
spiritual,  in  their  essence.  But  the  posi- 
tive material  nature  of  the  moon  was 
now  revealed  to  our  senses,  with  a  force 
of  conviction,  a  clearness  of  perception, 
tiiat  changed  all  our  usual  ideas  in  con- 
nection with  the  planet.  This  was  no 
interposition  of  vapor,  no  deceptive 
play  of  shadow ;  but  a  vast  mass  of 
obvious  matter  had  interposed  between 
the  Bun  above  us  and  the  earth  on  which 
we  stood.  The  passage  of  two  ships  at 
sea,  sailing  on  opposite  courses,  is  scarce- 
ly more  obvious  than  this  movement  of 
one  world  before  another.  Darkness  like 
that  of  early  night  now  fell  upon  the 
viUage. 

My  thoughts  turned  to  the  sea.  A 
sailor  at  heart,  already  familiar  with  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  I  seemed,  in  mental 
vision,  to  behold  the  grandeur  of  that 


vast  pall  of  supernatural  shadow  falling 
suddenly  upon  the  sea,  during  the 
brightest  hour  of  the  day.  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  billows,  al- 
ways full  of  interest,  must  at  that  hour 
have  been  indeed  sublime.  And  my 
fancy  was  busy  with  pictures  of  white- 
sailed  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  ships, 
gliding  like  winged  spirits  over  th% 
darkened  waves. 

I  was  recalled  by  a  familiar  and  in- 
significant incident,  the  dull  tramp  of 
hoofs  on  the  village  bridge.  A  few 
cows,  believing  that  night  had  over- 
taken them,  were  coming  homeward 
fh)m  the  wild  open  pastures  about  the 
village.  And  no  wonder  the  kindly 
creatures  were  deceived,  the  darkness 
was  now  much  deeper  than  the  twilight 
which  usually  turns  their  faces  home- 
ward ;  the  dew  was  falling  perceptibly, 
as  much  so  as  at  any  hour  of  the  previ- 
ous night,  and  the  coolness  was  so  great 
that  the  thermometer  must  have  fallen 
many  degrees  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  morning.  The  lake,  the  liiUs,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  little  town  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  lights  in  the  dwell- 
ings rendered  the  obscurity  still  more 
impressive.  All  labor  had  ceased,  and 
the  hushed  voices  of  the  people  only 
broke  the  absolute  stillness  by  subdued 
whispering  tones. 

"Hist I  The  whippoorwill  1 "  whis- 
pered a  friend  near  me;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  as  we  listened  in  pro- 
found silence,  we  distinctly  heard  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  the  wild, 
plaintive  note  of  that  solitary  bird  of 
night,  slowly  repeated  at  intervals.  The 
song  of  the  summer  birds,  so  ftiU  in 
June,  had  entirely  ceased  for  the  last 
half  hour.  A  bat  came  flitting  about 
our  heads.  Many  stars  were  now  visi- 
ble, though  not  in  sufficient  number  to 
lessen  the  darkness.  At  one  point  only 
in  the  far  distant  northern  horizon,  some- 
thing of  the  brightness  of  dawn  appear- 
ed to  linger. 

At  twelve  minutes  past  eleven,  the 
moon  stood  revealed  in  its  greatest  dis- 
tinctness— a  vast  black  orb,  so  nearly 
obscuring  the  sun  that  the  face  of  the 
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great  luminary  was  entirely  and  abso- 
lately  darkened,  though  a  corona  of 
rays  of  light  appeared  beyond.  The 
gloom  of  night  wa3  upon  ns.  A  breath- 
less intensity  of  interest  was  felt  by  alL 
There  would  appear  to  be  something 
instinctive  in  the  feeling  with  which 
man  gazes  at  all  phenomena  in  the 
hearens.  The  peaceful  rainbow,  the 
heavy  clouds  of  a  great  storm,  the  vivid 
flash  of  electricity,  the  falling  meteor, 
the  beautiful  lights  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis,  fickle  as  the  play  of  fancy, — ^these 
never  fail  to  fix  the  attention  with 
something  of  a  peculiar  feeling,  differ- 
ent in  character  from  that  with  which 
we  observe  any  spectacle  on  the  earth. 
Connected  with  all  grand  movements  in 
the  skies  there  seems  an  instinctive  sense 
of  inquiry,  of  anxious  expectation,  akin 
to  awe,  which  may  possibly  be  traced 
to  the  echoes  of  grand  Christian  prophe- 
cies, whispering  to  our  spirits,  and  en- 
dowing the  physical  sight  with  some 
mysterious  mental  prescience.  In  look- 
ing back  to  that  impressive  hour,  such 
now  seem  to  me  the  feelings  of  the 
youth  making  one  of  that  family  group, 
all  apparently  impressed  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  deepest  awe — ^I  speak  with 
certainty — a  clearer  view  than  I  had 
ever  yet  had  of  the  majesty  of  the  Al- 
mighty, accompanied  with  a  humiliat- 
ing, and,  I  trust,  a  profitable  sense  of 
my  own  utter  insignificance.  That 
movement  of  the  moon,  that  sublime 
voyage  of  the  worlds,  often  recurs  to 
my  imagination,  and  even  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  as  distinctly,  as  mtgestically, 
and  nearly  as  fearfully,  as  it  was  then 
beheld. 

A  group  of  silent,  dusky  forms  stood 
near  me ;  one  emotion  appeared  to  goy- 
em  all.  My  father  stood  immovable, 
some  fifteen  feet  from  me,  but  I  could 
not  discern  his  features.  Three  minutes 
of  darkness,  all  but  absolute,  elapsed. 
They  appeared  strangely  lengthened  by 
the  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  flood 
of  overpowering  thought  which  filled 
the  mind. 

Thus  far  the  sensation  created  by  this 
majestic  spectacle  had  been  one  of  hu- 
miliation and  awe.    It  seemed  as  if  the 


great  Father  of  the  Universe  had  visi- 
bly, and  almost  palpably,  veiled  his  fiu» 
in  wrath.  But,  appalling  as  the  with- 
drawal of  light  had  been,  most  glorious, 
most  sublime,  was  its  restoration  1  The 
corona  of  light  above  the  moon  became 
suddenly  brighter,  the  heavens  beyond 
were  illuminated,  the  stars  retired,  and 
light  began  to  play  along  the  ridges  of 
the  distant  mountains.  And  then  a 
flood  of  grateful,  cheering,  consoling 
brightness  fell  into  the  valley,  with  a 
sweetness  and  a  power  inconceivable  to 
the  mind,  unless  the  eye  has  actually 
beheld  it.  I  can  liken  this  sudden,  joy- 
ous return  of  light,  after  the  eclipse^  to 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  familiarly 
known.  It  was  certainly  nearest  to  the 
change  produced  by  the  swift  passage 
of  the  shadow  of  a  very  dark  cloud, 
but  it  was  the  effect  of  this  instantane- 
ous transition,  multiplied  more  than  a 
thousand  fold.  It  seemed  to  speak 
directly  to  our  spirits,  with  full  assur- 
ance of  protection,  of  gracious  mercy, 
and  of  that  Divine  love  which  has  pro- 
duced all  the  glorious  combinations  of 
matter  for  our  enjoyment.  It  was  not 
in  the  least  like  the  gradual  dawning 
of  day,  or  the  actual  rising  of  the  sun. 
There  was  no  gradation  in  the  change. 
It  was  sudden,  amazing,  like  what  the 
imagination  would  teach  us  to  expect 
of  the  advent  of  a  heavenly  vision.  I 
know  that  philosophically  I  am  wrong ; 
but,  to  me,  it  seemed  that  the  rays 
might  actually  be  seen  flowing  through 
the  darkness  in  torrents,  till  they  had 
again  illuminated  the  forest,  the  moun- 
tains, the  valley,  and  the  lake  with 
their  glowing,  genial  touch. 

There  was  another  grand  movement, 
as  the  crescent  of  the  sun  reappeared, 
and  the  moon  was  actually  seen  steer- 
ing her  course  through  the  void.  Venus 
was  still  shining  brilliantly. 

This  second  passage  of  the  moon  last- 
ed but  a  moment,  to  the  naked  eye.  As 
it  ceased,  my  eye  fell  again  on  the  scene 
around  me.  The  street,  now  as  distinct- 
ly seen  as  ever,  was  fllled  with  the 
population  of  the  village.  Along  the 
line  of  road  stretching  for  a  mile  from 
the   valley,  against   the   side    of  the 
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moraitain,  were  twenty  waggons  bear- 
ing travellers,  or  teams  from  among  the 
hiik  All  had  stopped  on  their  course, 
impelled,  apparently,  by  unconscious 
rercrence,  as  much  as  by  curiosity,  while 
every  face  was  turned  toward  heaven, 
and  every  eye  drank  in  the  majesty  of 
the  sight.  Women  stood  in  the  open 
street,  near  me,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
clasped  hands,  and  sobR  were  audible  in 
different  directions.  Even  the  educated 
and  reflecting  men  at  my  side  continued 
alent  in  thought.  Several  minutes  pass- 
ed, before  the  profound  impressions  of 
the  spectacle  allowed  of  speech.  At 
such  a  moment  the  spirit  of  man  bows 
in  humility  before  his  Maker. 

The  chs^ges  of  the  unwonted  light, 
through  whose  gradations  the  full  bril- 
liancy of  the  day  was  restored,  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  had  been  lost,  but  they  were 
little  noted.  I  remember,  however, 
marking  the  instant  when  I  could  ^t 
distinguish  the  blades  of  grass  at  my 
feet — and  later  again  watching  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves  on  the  gravel 
iralk.    The  white  lilies  in  my  mother*s 


flower-garden  were  observed  by  others 
among  the  first  objects  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  windows  of  the  house.  Every  liv 
ing  creature  was  soon  rejoicing  again  in 
the  blessed  restoration  of  light  after 
that  frightful  moment  of  a  night  at 
noon-day. 

Men  who  witness  any  extraordinary 
spcK^tacle  together,  are  apt,  in  after- 
times,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  conversing 
on  its  impressions.  But  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  heard  a  single 
being  freely  communicative  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  individual  feelings  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  of  the  eclipse.  It 
would  seem  as  if  sensations  were  aroused 
too  closely  connected  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  spirit  to  be  irreverently  and 
familiarly  discussed.  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  have  passed  a  varied  and  event- 
ful life,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see  earth,  heavens,  ocean,  and  man  in 
most  of  their  aspects ;  but  never  have  I 
beheld  any  spectacle  which  so  plainly 
manifested  the  majesty  of  the  Creator, 
or  so  forcibly  taught  the  lesson  of  hu- 
nuMty  to  man  as  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Amohg  the  substantives  in  common 
Bse,  which  have  very  materially  changed 
their  meaning  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, we  may  include  the  word  village. 
This  is  a  common  noun  which  repre- 
sents, to-day,  an  entirely  different  com- 
Innation  of  ideas  from  those  which  it 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  our  ancestors 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  English 
village,  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
could  boast  little  of  the  character  of 
"Merry  England"  in  its  outer  aspect. 
Hedges  and  orchards,  a  little  green, 
snd  a  Maypole  were  there,  perhaps, — 
not  always,  however, — and  a  lowly 
church,  old  and  ivy-covered,  such  as 
George  Herbert  worshipped  in,  may 
have  appeared  in  the  distance.  But 
these  were  the  pleasing  touches  in  a  pic- 
ture where  the  foreground  was  entirely 


filled  up  by  gloomy  and  rudely  built 
cottages,  too  often — as  a  general  rule, 
indeed — ^mere  hovels,  scarcely  better 
than  the  sheds  for  cattle.  Low,  dark, 
and  coarsely  put  together,  with  eaithen 
or  stone  floors,  and  a  bit  of  casement 
scarcely  large  enough  to  let  in  the  sim- 
light  which  the  good  God  gives  to  all, 
those  dwellings  must  have  looked  very 
little  like  the  homes  of  free-bom  Chris- 
tian men.  We  know,  indeed,  and 
thanks  to  God  that  it  is  so,  that  actual 
human  affection  and  simple  piety  have 
often  carried  a  glow  and  a  blessing  into 
dwellings  as  d&rk  as  those.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  the  outer  aspect  of  things, 
and  the  inner  life  of  the  English  village 
of  that  period,  must  have  been  very 
cheerless.  The  sole  inhabitants  of  those 
low-thatched  cottages  were  persons  of 
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the  lowest  grade.  Only  a  generation 
earlier,  some  of  them  had  been  serfs, 
attached  to  the  glebe.  There  were  serfe 
in  England  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  glorioos  memory.  The 
heavy  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti* 
tion  which  covered  Europe  so  densely 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  yet  entire- 
ly rolled  away,  and  these  shadows  were 
nowhere  darker,  or  heavier,  than  over 
the  villages.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
•  brave  and  manly  hearts,  and  sweet 
Womanly  faces  coming  and  going 
through  those  humble  cottage  door- 
ways, but  all  active  and  intelligent 
spirits  invariably  crowded  into  the 
towns  and  larger  cities.  Village  life 
was  considered  utterly  hopeless ;  it  was 
entirely  given  up  to  stagnant  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  stupidity.  Penury  and 
discomfort  were  the  common  lot.  Even 
within  doors,  the  few  pieces  of  house- 
hold flirniture  of  the  good  wife,  the 
rude  bed,  the  heavy  table  and  settle, 
and  the  utensils  for  cooking,  were  not 
many  degrees  better  than  the  pottery, 
the  bark,  and  wickerware,  and  the  cala- 
bash of  the  Indian  women  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  Scarce  a  ray  of  the 
civilization  of  the  great  cities,  of  the 
Castles  and  Halls  of  England,  pene- 
trated to  her  villages.  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
your  Hobbinol  and  Lobbinol,  and  Dig- 
gory,  your  Mopsa  and  Dorcas,  were  all 
dull  and  loutish,  scarcely  knowing  B 
from  bullsfoot.  All  the  difference  of 
centuries  lay  between  the  burgher  of  the 
city  and  the  boor  of  the  village. 

And  the  French  villages  of  the  same 
date  were  no  better.  When  our  Hugue- 
not ancestors  fled  through  Normandy 
and  Gascony,  driven  to  the  sea-board 
at  the  point  of  the  sabre,  before  the 
dragonnades  of  the  great  Louis  and  his 
Jesuit  confessors,  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  villages  through  which  they 
passed  ?  "What  was  the  country  village 
of  Prance  all  the  time  when  Versailles 
was  in  its  glory?  The  houses  them- 
selves were  perhaps  somewhat  more 
substantial  in  strength  of  material  and 
workmanship  than  those  of  England, 
but  they  were  equally  gloomy,  dark. 


comfortless,  and  even  more  filthy.  Tlie 
donkey,  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poul- 
try often  shared  the  dwelling  with  the 
peasant  and  his  children.  The  natural 
gayety  of  the  French  character  drove 
the  people  from  such  gloomy  dwellings 
abroad  into  the  open  air  for  all  their 
hours  of  relief.  Their  recreations  were 
exclusively  of  a  public  character ;  the 
dance,  the  merry-making,  the  village 
fSte  were  all  kept  up  in  the  open  air. 
And  so  were  their  occupations.  Even 
the  women  and  children  toiled  in  the 
fields.  Like  the  cattle,  the  peasants  and 
their  families  were  seldom  in  the  cabin, 
unless  at  night  The  people  were  natu- 
rally industrious,  frugal,  quick-witted 
and  cheerfuL  But  the  sombre  villages 
into  which  they  crowded  for  safety  were 
gloomy,  squalid,  and  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. Jacques  Bonhomme,  the  peasant 
of  France,  was  weighed  down  by  ages 
of  oppression  and  superstition.  In  the 
time  of  Madame  de  S6vign6,  the  good 
cur6  of  a  village  in  Brittany  received 
from  Paris  a  handsome  present  of  a 
clock.  The  news  spread  through  the 
parish,  and  the  people  came  crowding 
to  see  the  wonder.  So  great  was  their 
amazement  on  beholding  the  movement 
of  the  works,  and  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  striking  the  hour,  that  they 
fell  on  their  knees  and  said  an  Ave. 
"  O^est  le  ton  Dieu !  "  they  exclaimed. 
It  was  with  difficulty  the  good  cur6 
could  raise  them  from  their  knees. 
After  all,  from  worshipping  the  image 
of  a  saint  to  worshipping  a  clock  is 
but  a  step— and  that  not  altogether  an 
irrational  one.  Madame  de  S^vign^, 
clear-headed  and  warm-hearted  as  she 
was,  only  laughed  at  the  stoiy.  It 
should  rather  have  made  her  weep. 
But  what  were  the  wretched  peasante, 
in  their  village  hovels,  to  the  lady  of 
the  Court  of  the  Great  Louis  ?  It  may 
be  doubted  if  she  had  ever  crossed  the 
threshold  of  one  of  the  peasants  of  her 
barony  of  S6vign6.  Even  to  walk 
through  one  of  those  squalid,  gloomy, 
filthy  villages,  would  probably  have 
appeared  to  her  impracticable.  And  yet 
she  was  a  good,  sincere,  warm-hearted 
Christian  woman.    But,  as  in  Enghmd 
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or  eyen  more  so  in  France,  the  distance 
between  limnan  life  in  the  village  and 
haman  life  in  the  towns  seemed  im- 
measurable, impassable. 

How  different  is  the  state  of  things 
to-day,  and  in  our  own  conntry !  Vil- 
lage life  as  it  exists  in  America  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  happiest  Ihiits  of  modem 
cinlization.  Oar  ancestors,  familiar 
with  the  Bnglish  and  French  villages, 
could  never  have  dreamed  of  all  the 
oiany  striking  differences  which  would 
appear  two  centuries  later  in  the  vil- 
lage homes  of  their  own  descendants  in 
the  New  World.  The  idea  would  never 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the  remote 
Tillage  could  ever  share  so  freely  in  the 
enlightenment  and  civilization  of  the 
capital  dty.  But  steam,  the  great  ma- 
^cian,  serves  the  rustic  to-day  as  faith- 
fully as  he  serves  the  cockney.  Com- 
forts, conveniences,  new  inventions,  strik- 
ing improvements  are  scarcely  known 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  villages,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  the  interior.  You  find 
there  every  real  advantage  of  modem 
life.  Your  house  is  lighted  by  gas — 
and,  if  yom  choose,  it  is  warmed  by 
steam.  The  morning  paper,  with  the 
latest  telegram  from  Paris  or  London, 
lies  on  your  dinner-table.  The  best 
new  books,  the  latest  number  of  the 
best  magazines,  reach  you  almost  as  soon 
as  they  reach  tJie  Central  Park.  Early 
Tegetables  from  Bermuda,  and  early 
fruits  from  Cuba,  are  offered  at  your 
door.  You  may  telegraph,  if  you  wish 
it,  to  St  Petersburg,  or  Calcutta,  by 
taking  up  your  hat  and  walking  into 
the  next  street  This  evening  you  may, 
perhaps,  hear  a  good  lecture,  and  to- 
morrow a  good  concert  The  choice 
musical  instrument  and  the  fine  engrav- 
ing may  be  found  in  your  cottage  par- 
lor. What  more  can  any  reasonable 
being  ask  for,  in  the  way  of  physical 
and  intellectual  accessories  of  daily 
life  ?  And  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages of  modem  civilization  shared 
with  the  cities,  there  are  others  of  far 
higher  value,  belonging  more  especially 
to  country  life.  The  blessings  of  pure 
air  and  pure  water  are  luxuries,  far 
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superior  to  all  the  wines  of  Delmonico, 
and  all  the  diamonds  of  Ball  &  Black. 
And  assuredly  to  aU  eyes  but  those  of 
the  blindest  cockney,  the  groves  and 
gardens  and  fields  and  brooks  and  rivers 
make  up  a  frame-work  for  one^s  every- 
day life  rather  more  pleasing  than  the 
dust-heaps,  and  onmibuses,  and  shop- 
windows  of  Broadway.  And,  happily 
for  the  rustic  world,  the  vices,  the 
wMms  and  extravagances — the  fashiona- 
ble sin,  the  pet  folly— of  the  hour  are 
somewhat  less  prevalent,  somewhat  less 
tyrannical  on  the  greensward  than  on 
the  pavement  There  is  more  of  leisure 
for  thought  and  culture  and  good  feel- 
ing in  the  country  than  amid  the  whirl 
of  a  great  city.  Trae,  healthful  refine- 
ment of  head  and  heart  becomes  more 
easy,  more  natural  tmder  the  open  sky 
and  amid  the  firesh  breezes  of  countiy 
life.  Probably  much  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  most  pleasant  and  happiest 
homes  in  the  land  may  be  found  to-day 
in  our  villages  and  rural  towns — homes 
where  truth,  purity,  the  holiest  affec-. 
tions,  the  highest  charities  and  health- 
fill  culture  are  united  with  a  simplicity 
of  life  scarcely  possible  in  our  extrava- 
gant cities.  And  these  advantages,, 
thanks  be  to  Qod,  are  not  confined  to 
one  class.  Even  the  poorest  day-laborer 
in'  the  village,  if  he  be  honest  and  tem- 
perate, leads  a  far  happier  and  easier 
life  than  his  brother  in  the  cities.  The 
time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  the  cities 
— ^greatly  diminished  in  size — shall  be 
chiefly  abandoned  to  the  drudgeries  of 
business,  to  commerce  and  manufactures 
during  the  hours  of  day,  and  deserted 
at  night ;  when  the  families  of  the  em- 
ployers and  laborers  shall  live  alike  in 
suburban  village  homes.  In  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  every  hamlet  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  a  large  city  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  its  suburbs.  In 
former  centuries,  he  was  a  wise  man 
who  left  the  village  for  the  city.  To- 
day, he  is  wise  who  goes  to  the  city  as 
to  a  market,  but  has  a  home  in  the 
country. 

But  while  this,  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  given  such  happy  development 
to  village  life — and  especially    so   in 
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America— then  is,  of  cooise,  sdl]  room 
for  improyement  We  liave  not  yet 
achiered  perfection.  There  are  many 
finishing  touches  still  needed.  And 
many  of  these  lesser  improyements  aie 
dimple  and  inexpensiye  in  execntionf 
while  they  are  aingolarly  efiEective  in 
their  resolts. 

The  general  aspect  of  an  American 
Tillage  is  cheerM  and  pleasing.  The 
dwellings  have  an  air  of  comfort,  they 
turn  a  Mendly  face  to  the  street,  they 
are  neat  and  orderly  in  themselyes  and 
in  their  surroundings;  their  porches 
and  verandahs,  their  window-blinds 
without  and  shades  within,  their  door- 
yards  and  their  trees,  are  all  pleasing 
features  forming  the  general  rule,  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  rare.  But 
while  such  is  the  usual  state  of  things, 
still  in  every  American  village  we  have 
yet  seen  there  is  room  for  much  im- 
provement. And  these  desirable  im- 
provements are  many  of  them  simple 
and  easily  brought  about,  requiring  only 
a  moderate  fund,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
judicious  persons — requiring,  in  short, 
a  local  Bodetyfor  Village  Improvement. 

The  work  of  such  a  society  would 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  position,  char- 
acter, size,  and  actual  condition  of  each 
particular  village.  The  more  character- 
istic such  improvements  are,  the  more 
closely  they  are  adapted  to  the  particu- 
lar individual  nature  of  each  village, 
the  greater  will  be  their  merit  The 
finishing  touches  for  a  village  on  the 
prairies,  or  one  on  the  sea-shore,  or  one 
in  the  Qreen  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  or 
in  Texas,  should,  of  course,  vary  very 
greatly  in  some  of  their  details.  But 
the  spirit,  the  intention,  must  be  every- 
where the  same.  To  render  the  village, 
in  whose  service  we  are  working,  more 
healthy,  more  cheerful,  more  attractive 
— to  add  to  its  useMness,  its  respecta- 
bility, its  importance,  its  pleasantness — 
to  increase,  in  short,  its  true  civilization, 
that  is  to  be  our  aim.  To  improve  our 
villages  becomes  a  matter  of  even  great- 
er importance  than  to  improve  our  cit- 
ies. A  very  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can hnne%  are  to  be  found  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  smaller  towns,  which 


always  preserve  much  of  their  original 
rural  character.  More  than  half  the 
population  of  our  largest  citLes  have  no 
homm.  They  crowd  into  hotds  or 
boarding-houses.  They  are  essentially 
Bohemians.  The  largest  of  our  cities, 
especially  New  York,  the  greatest  of  all, 
were  long  ago  called  mere  Bmwia. 
Half  the  young  men  you  shall  meet  to- 
morrow in  Broadway  have  no  homes  in 
the  great  city.  Their  legal  domidl  is  in 
New  York ;  but  their  true  home  is  still  to 
be  found  in  some  viUage-cottsge,  wheie 
the  annual  holiday  visit  is  pud  to 
£ftther,  mother,  and  sister.  Nay,  it  is  so 
with  many  a  married  couple,  who  bate 
no  better  home  in  the  busy  city  than 
the  boarding-house  room,  but  who  take 
flight,  with  their  little  ones,  every  sum- 
mer, to  the  parental  home,  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  firom  the  Battery. 

Hygienic  improvanent  should  fiinn 
one  of  the  first  subjects  for  oonsiden- 
tion,  by  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety. Where  a  village  is  incorporated, 
its  Trustees  should  of  course  carry  oat, 
or  forward  to  the  utmost,  every  work 
of  this  kind.  But  village  corporations, 
like  those  of  the  cities,  ar^  often  inert. 
The  private  speculations  of  A,  B,  0, 
often  interfere  with  progress  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Green  will  not  subscribe  to 
some  particular  improvement  because 
his  own  property  will  not  manifestly  in- 
crease in  value  by  it.  Mr.  Brown  would 
assist  freely  if  the  bridge,  or  the  sid^ 
walk  were  a  hundred  yards  nearer  to 
his  own  house.  A  common  movement, 
.a  general  impulse  is  wanted  ;  and  this 
is  what  our  Society  supplies.  A  per- 
manent, voluntary  society  of  req)ectable 
character,  composed  of  influential  per- 
sons, acts  as  a  general  stimulant  to  tor- 
pid corporations  and  to  unmanageable 
individuals.  By  talking,  writing,  speech- 
making,  and  printing,  it  increases  the 
general  activity,  even  in  cases  where  the 
corporation  should  be  the  regular  agent 
An  ample  supply  of  pure  water  should 
be  the  very  first  step  in  our  work.  Pure 
water  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
health,  for  cleanliness,  for  respectability 
— ^and  as  a  protection  against  fire  an 
ample  supply  is  far  mote  effectual  than 
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all  the  salamander  safes  in  the  conntry. 
Let  water,  then,  be  our  first  ol>ject.  A 
good  bath-honse,  nnder  respectable  maa- 
sgoment,  either  public  or  private,  should 
be  opened.  All  drains  should  then  be 
boked  after.  The  proper  yentilaiioii 
of  eyery  public  building  diould  be 
brought  about,  if  possible.  All  po<^ 
or  marshes,  where  stagnant  water  can 
aocmnulate,  should  be  filled  up  at  the 
earliest  day. 

The  streets  and  sidewalks,  the  roads, 
hmes,  paths,  the  bridges  and  the 
wharrea— if  such  there  be— should  be 
looked  after,  and  improved  to  ihe  ut- 
most Ck>od  construction  and  constant 
neatness  are  the  points  to  be  especially 
eoosidBied.  Where  there  is  a  bridge, 
let  it  be  architectural  and  picturesque, 
if  possible,  as  well  as  safe  and  durable. 
Give  us  a  stone  bridge  wherever  you 
can,  and  plant  a  creeping  vine  or  two 
•t  the  base ;  a  Yirginia  creeper,  a  de- 
matis,  or  a  trumpet  creeper,  would  great- 
ly iffipc^ve  the  beauty  of  such  a  bridge, 
without  iiijuring  the  stonework.  As 
regards  the  streets,  trees  in  greater 
mimben  will  probably  be  wanting  in 
some  of  them.  Choose  tbe  r^ht  sorts, 
tnd  plant  at  proper  distances— not  so 
voy  near  as  to  crowd  the  branches. 
Watch  over  those  abeady  planted,  and 
if  caterpillars  or  i]\}urious  insects  ap- 
pear, remove  them  at  once.  Of  course, 
yonr  streets  should  be  protected  1^  con^ 
fining  all  cattle,  pigs,  x>oultry,  to  the 
grounds  of  their  owners.  Fierce  war, 
a  war  to  extermination,  m«st  be  waged 
against  aU  weeds  found  growing  in  the 
ctreets,  by  the  road-sides,  in  door-yards, 
or  in  waste  places.  This  is  a  step  which 
wiU  do  more  for  the  neatness  of  the  vil- 
lage, f<Nr  the  good  of  its  gardens,  than 
perhaps  any  other  you  could  name. 
Our  farmers  and  country-people  in  gen- 
eral would  seem  to  have  a  pecuHar 
weakness  for  weeds.  But  it  is  a  misera< 
ble  economy  which  shrinks  firom  giving 
half  a-  day  to  uproot,  or  cut  down, 
weeds  which  next  summer  may  injure  a 
whole  crop.  Thd  number  of  noxious 
weeds  allowed  to  grow  in  some  of  tiie 
bert  streets  of  our  most  beantifhl  vil- 
lages is  truly  surprising. 


Perhaps  the  neatest  arrangement  for 
village  sidewalks,  excepting  in  the  busi- 
ness streets,  is  that  already  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  country — a  narrow 
strip  of  pavement,  loicks  or  flags,  with 
a  wide  border  of  neatly-cut  grass  each 
side  of  it,  and  a  double  row  of  trees 
overhanging  the  walk.  The  plank  side- 
walks must  soon  disappear,  as  timber 
becomes  so  very  valuable.  And  a  side- 
walk entirely  paved-— witiiout  the  bor- 
der of  grass  on  each  side—is  too  much 
opposed  to  all  rural  ideas. 

And  here  we  would  have  a  word  to 
say  on  tiie  naming  of  our  village  streets. 
There  is  w<»k  for  the  Improvement  So- 
ciety in  this  direction.  A  Main  street 
there  must  always  be  in  every  village, 
and  as  the  word  expresses  the  idea,  the 
name  is  appropriate  and  natnraL  But 
why,  pray,  should  every  hamlet  have  its 
Broadway?  Main  street  is  clearly  in 
much  better  taste.  The  names  of  trees 
are  always  pleasing  in  village  streets ; 
maple,  elm,  chestnut,  birch,  oak, 
pine,  tamarao,  locust,  cedar,  catalpa, 
sycamore,  and  others,  have  a  pleasant 
sound,  and  are  appropriate  wherever 
such  trees  are  found,  eitiier  as  the  natu- 
ral growth,  or  in  eultivation.  The 
great  Quaker,  William  Penn,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  builder  of  cities 
who  turned  to  the  trees  for  the  names 
of  his  streets.  The  idea  may  therefore 
be  called  American,  adapted  to  the 
whole  country.  And  these  form  a  class 
of  names  of  which  one  never  wearies. 
It  is  singular  that  while  William  Penn 
made  this  poetical  du>ice  for  half  his 
streets,  for  the  other  half,  cutting  them 
at  right  angles,  his  notions  were  all  dry 
and  mathematical ;  he  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  to  number  the  streets  fh)m  om 
to  one  httndred.  This  numbering  the 
streets  is  not  much  to  the  fancy  of  many 
of  us.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
this  course  in  a  large  city  growing  so 
rapidly  that  people  have  no  time  to 
pause  and  think  on  the  subject  But'in 
a  village,  the  practice  becomes  absurd 
and  inexcusable.  Aft»r  naming  some 
of  our  streets  firom  ihe  trees,  let  us  re- 
member the  birds  who  buUd  their  nests 
in  them.    It  must  be  a  luddess  village 
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indeed  which  cannot  find  scores  of  nests 
in  its  streets,  to  say  nothing  of  its  gar- 
dens and  neighboring  grores.  Robin, 
wren,  swallow,  sparrow,  martin,  chica- 
dee,  thrush,  pewee,  or  phoebe,  oriole, 
the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  heron,  the 
woodpecker,  the  quail,  the  grouse — 
these  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  appropriate  whereyer  such 
birds  are  found.  In  the  same  way,  the 
names  of  the  wild  animals,  once  tenants 
of  the  ground,  would  haye  the  merit  of 
yariety,  and  natural  association,  with  a 
sort  of  historic  interest.  Beayer,  bear, 
stag,  elk,  deer,  moose,  would  be  appro- 
priate for  almost  any  new  yillage.  The 
natural  features  of  the  ground,  such  as 
lake,  riyer,  cliffy  rock,  brook,  hill,  spring, 
offer  another  class  of  names.  The  arti- 
ficial works  suggest  others;  such  as 
wharf,  bank,  school,  church.  And  the 
names  of  the  older  families  who  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  yillage  in  its  earliest 
days,  haye  an  interest  of  another  kind. 
All  these  would  surely  be  preferable  to 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  or  eyen  i» 
Broadway,  Pail-Mall,  and  the  Boule- 
vards. 

From  the  streets  we  turn  to  the  door- 
yards.  Eyery  member  of  our  Village 
Improyement  Society  should  stand 
pledged  to  keep  his,  or  her,  door-yard 
in  the  neatest  possible  condition.  First 
banish  eyery  weed.  Next  keep  the 
grass  closely  cut,  and  then  plant  a  few 
pretty  shrubs  and  fiowers,  as  many  as 
you  can  without  oyercrowding  the 
space,  always  leaying  grass  enough  for 
a  contrast,  a  framework  for  your  flower 
pictures. 

In  walking  through  eyery  yillage — 
sometimes  at  the  yery  heart  of  the  little 
town — we  shall  find  here  and  there 
spots  capable  of  great  improyement,  at 
very  little  cost — some  point  where  a 
tree  or  two,  with  a  bench  beneath  their 
shade,  would  form  a  pleasant  resting- 
place  for  the  weary ;  at  some  turn  in  a 
road,  or  a  street,  or  where  two  roads 
meet — at  some  point  which  offers  a 
pleasing  yiew,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village — ^beside  a  spring,  beneath  a 
bank,  near  a  picturesque  rock,  on  the 
bank  of  a  brook,  near  a  bridge— there 


is  not  a  yillage  in  the  countil^  vhere 
seyeral  such  spots  might  not  be  ifeoiiited 
outy  capable  of  great  improyemwnt  in 
this  way.  A  few  trees  plant ed\  in  a 
group—not  in  a  row — unless  in  an^aye- 
nue — with  a  bench  beneath,  and 
ers  climbing  oyer  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  would  form  an 
inyidng  seat  for  many  a  weary  creature. 
In  Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Qermany,  such  benches  in  the  shade  are 
quite  common ;  occasionally,  they  stand 
near  a  cross,  or  some  modest  monument 
on  which  a  line  or  two  from  some  poet, 
or  a  yerse  from  Holy  Scripture,  has  been 
engrayed. 

Eyery  yillage  should,  of  course,  haye 
its  Green,  or  playground,  or  common,  or 
playstow,  or  pleasaunce— any  thing  but 
a  park,  unless  you  can  show  your  fifteen 
or  fifty  acres — where  old  and  young,  the 
graye  and  the  gay,  lads  and  lasses,  With- 
ers, mothers,  and  children  may  meet  to- 
gether on  a  summer^s  eyening  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  and  chat  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Such  a  ground  need  not  be  large. 
Ey^  one  acre  well  laid  out,  and  in  a 
good  situation,  with  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  with  winding  walks  and 
benches  for  rest,  may  be  capable  of  giv- 
ing great  pleasure  to  the  townsfolk. 
But,  of  course,  four  or  five  acres  would 
afford  much  more  yariety.  If  possible, 
let  there  be  a  neat  fountain,  or  some 
simple  local  monument  in  the  centre,  to 
add  to  the  interest;  a  monument  to 
some  worthy  public  character  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  a  stone  recording 
some  local  event  of  general  interest 

One  of  the  pleasantest  public  walks 
known  to  the  writer  may  be  found  in  a 
yillage  of  Southern  Germany.  A  little 
stream,  in  fact  a  mere  brook,  flows  near 
the  yillage.  Following  the  bank  of 
this  brook,  in  all  its  windings,  a  broad 
walk  has  been  made,  with  a  border  of 
turf  on  either  side,  varied  with  groups 
of  trees  and  clumps  of  shrubbery,  and 
patches  of  flowers,  and  pleasant  rustic 
seats,  the  whole  being  included  within 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  perhaps  fifteen 
yards  in  width.  On  one  side  lie  the 
open,  unfenced  fields,  on  the  other  is 
the  fiowing  brook.    Along  this  pleasant 
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path  one  may  wander  for  more  than  a 
mile,  enjoying  much  yariety  in  the  sim- 
ple rostic  yiewB  opening  on  either  side. 
The  cost  of  this  charming  walk  must 
have  been  trifling,  since  the  amount  of 
land,  fit  for  cultiyation,  given  up  to  it, 
can  be  scarcely  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
breadth,  the  useless  bank  of  the  brook 
being  included  within  the  fifteen  yards 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  kept  in  beautiM 
condition  at  very  little  expense.  The 
people  of  those  old  cotmtries  in  Europe 
are  so  highly  civilized  in  these  respects, 
that  they  never  injure  a  tree,  or  a  i^rub, 
or  a  branch  in  their  public  walks.  They 
have  too  much  good  sense  and  good 
manners  for  such  misdemeanors. 

Idany  Americans  are  now  at  Dresden, 
a  city  very  rich  in  its  public  walks  and 
gardens.  One  of  these  walks  is  so  pe- 
coliar,  that  we  mention  it  as  a  happy 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  even  the 
oldest  towns  in  Europe,  more  especially 
on  the  Continent,  have  laid  out  pleasure- 
grounds  within  their  city  limits.  The 
walk  to  which  we  allude  is  simply  an 
old  street,  running  through  part  of  the 
town,  but  now  turned  throughout  its 
entire  length  into  a  garden.  It  is  built 
up  with  good  houses  on  either  side, 
each  house  having  its  ample  door-yar^ 
filled  with  shrubs  and  fiowers.  Be- 
tween these  door-yards — where  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  paved 
street — ^there  is,  in  fact,  a  garden.  There 
is  a  broad  gravel  walk  in  the  centre, 
and  gravel  sidewalks  immediately  in 
firont  of  the  houses;  while  trees,  and 
shmbe,  and  grass,  and  flowers  give  to 
the  whole  the  character  of  a  garden. 
At  the  crossings,  where  other  streets 
cross  it  at  right  angles,  there  are  light 
bars  and  turnstiles.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  cart  or  a  carriage  should 
enter,  the  bar  is  removed.  But  the 
houses  have  access  to  other  parallel 
streets  in  the  rear,  for  business  purposes. 
This  garden-street  is  a  very  pleasing 
feature  of  Dresden,  and  might  assured- 
ly be  imitated  in  our  American  towns. 

Wherever  spacious  church-yards  do 
not  exist,  there  our  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  should  suggest  a  quiet, 
well-kept  cemetery,  in  a  retired  and 


pleasing  situation,  well  shaded  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  divided  by 
neat  walks.  Every  hamlet  and  rural 
neighborhood  should  indeed  imite  to 
form  such  a  resting-place  for  their  dead. 
Those  sad  and  soUtary  and  desolate 
family  grave-yards,  often  choked  with 
weeds,  seen  on  our  farms,  are  unworthy 
of  our  present  civilization,  and  the  very 
last  to  be  adapted  to  a  state  of  society 
in  which  land  is  constantly  changing 
hands. 

The  protection  of  the  birds  becomes 
another  duty  for  the  local  Improvement 
Society.  The  birds  naturally  form  a 
happy  element  in  all  village  life.  Very 
many  varieties  prefer  the  neighborhood 
of  man ;  they  gather  about  the  village 
homes  firom  choice.  Even  in  the  open 
country,  as  you  drive  along  the  high- 
ways, you  frequently  see  half  a  dozen, 
nee^  in  the  orchard,  or  in  shade  trees 
near  a  farmhouse,  while  the  trees,  at  a 
greater  distance,  are  apparently  unten- 
anted. Many  nests  are  seen  in  the 
streets  of  every  village,  but  where  the 
laws  are  most  faithfully  carried  out, 
there  the  summer  concert  will  be  the 
richest,  and  the  sweetest,  and  the  full- 
est, there  aU  weary  eyes  will  be  most 
fluently  cheered  by  the  sight  of  those 
happy  little  creatures ;  there  your  gar- 
dens will  be  most  free  from  noxious  in- 
sects, there  robin,  there  blue-bird,  and 
song-sparrow,  and  pewee,  and  gold- 
finch, and  oriole,  and  cat-bird,  and 
wren,  shall  carol  their  thanks  to  yoa 
from  March  to  November. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  a  Village  Improvement  Society 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage.  Let 
a  well-written,  well-digested  plan  be 
printed.  After  a  few  prominent  persons 
are  sufficiently  interested — men  and 
women  of  good  sense,  good  taste,  good 
feeling — then  call  a  public  meeting. 
Ofier  your  plan  for  adoption,  settle  your 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  elect  your 
officers,  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  broader  the  basis  of  your 
constituency,  the  greater  will  your  suc- 
cess be,  since  the  larger  the  number  of 
hands  and  heads  interested,  the  more 
wiU  be  the  work  you  accomplish.    But 
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it  is  probable  that  at  the  outset  there 
will  be,  in  many  villages,  great  indiffer- 
ence, possibly  some  positiye  opposition. 
Do  not  heed  this.  Your  object  is  good, 
praiseworthy,  desirable ;  move  onward, 
therefore,  and  begia  your  work,  though 
it  be  on  a  small  scale.  If  you  work 
prudently,  before  five  years  are  oyer,  the 
indifference  and  the  opposition  will  be 
sensibly  weakened ;  when  ten  years  have 
passed,  the  ground  will  be  yours.  The 
whole  Tillage  will  work  with  you.  The 
good  results  will  be  manifest  to  even 
the  poor  blind.  Wh^e  it  is  thus  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  few  members,  give 
your  attention  first  to  your  own  door- 
yard  and  streets — improve  them  in 
every  way  you  can ;  set  out  trees,  plant 
shrubs,  destroy  the  weeds,  put  up  bird- 
houses.  €k>  to  the  Trustees  of  your  vil- 
lage, and  get  their  permission  to  work 
on  some  one  of  those  points  capable  of 
improvement,  to  which  allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Choose,  for  instance, 
a  grassy  spot,  where  two  or  three  streets 
meet ;  set  out  three  or  four  good-sized 
trees  in  a  group,  place  a  bench  beneath 
them,  destroy  the  weeds,  and  keep  the 
turf  in  good  condition.  Public  atten- 
tion win  soon  be  attracted,  and,  in  the 
end,  public  favor  must  necessarily  fol- 
low. Every  year  would  increase  the 
number  of  members  and  the  amount  of 
the  ftmd.  It  is  well  in  such  cases  that 
subscriptions  should  vary  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  twenty-five  dollars  annual- 
ly. The  children  should  be  interested, 
as  a  means  of  education.  And  even  the 
very  jKKjr  and  ignorant  should  be  in- 
vited to  become  members,  out  of  good 
fellowship,  and  as  a  step  in  general  civ- 


ilization. Only  persevere,  and  you  will 
succeed.  Perseverance  alone  often  brings 
about  temporary  success,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  imworthy.  But  wherever  the 
object  is  really  deserving  and  the  fruits 
of  a  work  are  good,  there  perseverance 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  allies  yoa 
can  desire. 

Two  or  three  annual  lectures  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  work  of  tie 
Society  would  be  very  desirable.  Flow- 
ers, gardening,  shrubbery,  trees,  the 
husbandry  of  woods  and  groves,  foun- 
tains, road-making,  bridges,  sidewalks, 
pavements,  would  form  subjects,  with  a 
hundred  others  of  a  similar  character. 
Several  public  meetings  in  the  course 
of  the  year  would  also  be  pleasant, 
meetings  where  short  papers  and  letten 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society 
would  be  read,  and  short  conversational 
speeches  made. 

A  public  ground  for  summer  pic-nics 
should  also  be  provided,  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  village^ — ^purchased, 
planted,  and  improved  by  the  Society, 
and  a  general  village  gathering  held 
there  every  year,  during  the  pleasant 
weather. 

Whatever  calls  the  attention  of  onr 
people  from  mere  money-making,  or 
small  politics,  whatever  provides  harm- 
less recreation,  subjects  for  pleasing 
thought,  for  healthM  action — whaterer, 
in  short,  contributes  pleasantly  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  good 
of  the  people,  and  to  a  true  advance  in 
Christian  civilization,  must  assuredly 
prove  a  real,  substantial  benefit  to  na 
aU. 
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SHALL  THE  RED-MEN  BE  EXTERMINATED? 

ROTES    OF  TOUB8  AMOHO    THE  WILDBR  TBIBEB  OF  ABIZONA,  lOBW    MEXICO,  MOH* 
TANA,  COLOBADO,  AHD  THE  DVDIAK  TERRTTOBT. 

^Tbe  author  of  these  notes,  Mr.  YnrcxirT  Coltbh,  mm  tent  out  in  February  last,  with  credentials  from 
pRsident  Grant  and  from  the  IT.  8.  Indian  Commission,  to  learn  from  actual  obberration  the  condition 
aad  the  needs  of  the  "  saragee  "  of  our  Western  domain.  His  Jonmies  are  to  be  extended  to  other  teiri- 
teies,  iudading  Almsk*.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  his  official  and  routine  reports.  Our  readers  irill 
be  interested  rather  in  the  personal  incidents  and  adrentures,  irhiob  \re  print  from  Mr.  Colyer's  original 
and  unrevised  note-book  and  letters  written  on  the  spots  described,  beliering  that  these  will  frimish  some 
new  Ugfat  on  the  immediate  problem,  **  Shall  the  Aborigines  be  Exterminated?  "~£Sd<tor.] 


Two  years  ago  we  receired  from 
Hon.  £.  D.  Morgan,  then  U.  8.  Senator 
from  New  York,  a  copy  of  the  Report 
on  the  Condition  of  our  Indian  Tribes, 
made  by  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress at  its  session  in  1867. 

This  Report  could  not  but  excite 
deep  feeling  in  regard  to  the  way  the 
hidians  had  been  neglected,  and  shame 
and  indignation  at  the  outrageous 
wrongs  which  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  our  people. 

Comparing  opinions  with  others,  we 
met  with  so  prompt  and  sympathetic  a 
response,  that  a  public  meeting  was 
called,  held,  and  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men of  well-known  philanthropic  and 
Christian  character  appointed  to  organ- 
ize a  systematic  eflfort  to  remedy  the 
evil  after  the  manner  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Conmiission  of  late 
var-memory. 

It  was  called  the  XT.  S.  Indian  Com- 
mission, and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  devote  more 
attention  to  Indian  affairs,  and  appoint 
a  more  watchful  guardianship  over  the 
monies  appropriated  for  the  tribes. 

In  this  memorial  the  name  of  Lieu- 
toiant-Gleneral  Sherman  was  fayorably 
commended  in  connection  with  Indian 
affidra,  and  it  was,  we  think,  responded  to 
by  the  XT.  8.  Senate's  inserting  a  clause 
in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  of  1868, 
phuang  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  be 
expended  under  Qeneral  Sherman's  su- 
pervision. 


The  selection  by  General  Sherman  of 
Generals  Hazen  and  Harney,  and  giving 
them  control  of  the  two  great  Indian 
reservations  in  the  southern  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  Northern  Dakota,  with  Amds 
ample  for  the  commencement  of  the 
great  work  of  restraining  and  civilizing 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains,  followed 
soon  after. 

Meanwhile,  circular  letters  containing 
condensed  selections  of  the  more  start- 
ling facts  contained  in  the  Report  at 
first  referred  to,  and  an  address  to  the 
people,  prepared  by  our  President,  were 
publbhed  in  nearly  aU  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  widely  cir- 
culated. 

Early  in  January,  1868,  the  Commis- 
sion received  a  letter  from  Migor-Gene- 
ral  Hazen,  dated  in  November  past, 
asking  that  one  of  their  number  be  sent 
to  examine  personally,  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tribes  under  his 
care  at  Camp  Wichita,  1  T. 

The  Commission  promptly  responded 
to  this,  and  I  was  selected  for  the  duty. 

Obtaining  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Conmiission  the  necessary  frmds  to  de- 
fray expenses,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  receive  no  pay  for  my 
services,  and  securing  from  General 
Grant  an  order  providing  me  an  escort 
and  transportation  whenever  necessary, 
in  the  middle  of  February  I  started  on 
my  journey. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  which  met  me 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  prolonged  inter- 
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view  with  ILgor  (now  Ckneral)  Forsyth, 
then  in  the  surgeon's  care  at  that  post, 
eufiering  acutely  from  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  his  encounter  with  In- 
dians, and  some  very  loud  curses  which 
greeted  me  as  an  ^  Indian  Peace  Com- 
missioner '*  by  a  Kansas  official,  warned 
me  that  I  was  not  on  a  *''  pleasure  ex- 
cursion." 

At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colonel  Mi- 
chael Sheridan,  the  GkneraPs  brother,  in- 
formed me  of  the  condition  of  the  Osage 
Indians.  Attention  to  this  tribe  had 
been  called  by  the  statements  widely 
published  in  the  papers  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  the  inmiense  tract  of 
land,  eight  million  acres,  belonging  to 
them  in  southern  Kansas,  by  a  company 
of  speculators. 

Information  from  a  most  trustworthy, 
though  private  source,  had  informed  us, 
on  leaving  New  York,  of  the  unMr 
means  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians 
to  effect  this  purchase. 

Our  telegram,  that  the  Osages  had 
eaten  their  beef  raw — digestive  organs 
included — and  that  they  would  hence- 
forth forever  be  paupers  on  the  Govern- 
ment, being  widely  pablished  by  the 
Associated  Press,  attracted  general  at- 
tention. 

The  Home  Committee  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  this  stirring  notice  by  a  "  re- 
monstrance to  Congress"  against  this 
iniquitous  treaty. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  eflfeo- 
tually  killed  or  only  scotched  the  snake, 
.  but  a  wail  went  up  from  the  land-job- 
bers in  Kansas  unmediately  after,  that 
their  ^^  Osage  land  bill  was  in  a  discour- 
aging condition ; "  so  loud,  that  I  trust 
it  is  killed.  On  my  return  home  through 
Lawniuce,  Kansas,  handbills  were  post- 
ed by  the  U.  S.  Land  Agent,  offering 
Osage  lands  to  actiud  settlers  in  ^'  quar- 
ter sections,"  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  at  government  pricea 

If  we  have  thus  aided  in  securing  to 
our  industrious  poor  a  chance  to  get  a 
home  at  a  fair  price,  and  have  the 
money  go  into  the  U.  8.  Treasury  in- 
stead of  the  pockets  of  private  specu- 
lators, we  have  not  labored  in  vain. 


OENKBAL  STATEMEKT. 

I  first  visited  the  *' half-dvilized '^ 
tribes  along  the  southeastern  border  of 
Kansas  and  Western  Arkansas.  The 
Kaskaskias,  Neoshos,  and  other  of  the 
oonfed^ated  bands,  and  the  Cherokces, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  Chickasaws,  and 
others.  I  wanted  to  learn  what  means 
had  been  employed  to  civilize  them, 
and  to  see  the  result  I  found  them  as 
decent  and  cleanly  in  their  personal 
appearance  and  habitations,  their 
cabins  and  out-houses  as  well  con- 
structed, and  their  fences,  farming-tools, 
and  stockas  well  cared  for  as  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  white  people,  their  imme- 
diate neighbors. 

They  owe  their  civilization  to  tlie 
missionaries  who  have  most  faithfhlly 
and  efficiently  worked  among  them  for 
the  past  half  century,  supported  by  the 
liberal  contributions  of  the  Christian 
people  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Osage  Mission,  which  la  Roman 
Catholic,  they  are  all  Protestant  mia- 
sions.  Presbyterian,  Moravian,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Episcopaliiui,  have  all 
united  in  the  good  work. 

The  Cherokeesare  the  most  advanced 
in  education  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
United  States,  though  in  orderly  living, 
I  think,  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico 
surpass  them.  Many  of  the  gentiemen 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  are  half- 
breeds  ;  men  of  culture  and  refinement, 
with  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  associate. 

The  '*  Beseroation  "  system  has  in  the 
main  proved  a  success  with  them, 
though,  like  all  theories,  it  may  be 
pushed  too  far. 

To  collect  a  tribe  together  out  of  its 
straggling,  roving,  savage  life,  and  bring 
it  into  a  condition  where  it  can  be 
handled,  where  it  can  be  protected  from 
its  more  powerful  neighbors,  and  alao 
protect  its  weaker  neighbors  from  the 
bad  men  belonging  to  it,  and  to  afford 
teachers  and  civilizers  of  every  kind  an 
opportunity  to  work,  the  Reservation 
system  must  be  adopted.  But  when  a 
tribe  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  Chero- 
kees  have  in  civilization,  a  larger  and 
broader  policy  must  be  introduced.     It 
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18  like  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  building 
a  wall  amund  themselTes,  adopting  the 
teaching  of  ConfUciuB,  not  of  our  Sa- 
Tiour. 

The  war,  in  its  dreadful  rarages 
among  them,  has  done  great  good  to 
the  Cherokees.  It  has  killed  the  old 
factions  and  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  the  half-breeds 
and  full-bloods.  All  of  them  now  see 
that  they  must  be  united,  or  the  Chero- 
kee nation  goes  to  the  wall.  The  half- 
breeds  are  looking  more  affectionately 
upon  the  full-bloods,  as  the  proper  field 
of  labor  for  their  most  devoted  efforts ; 
and  both  factions  are  now  so  poor  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  one  to  be  en- 
yious  of  in  the  other.  Even  the  old 
animouties  of  *'  North  and  South  "  have 
to  be  abandoned,  and  a  common  ad- 
versity has  made  them  common  friends. 

They  have  a  glorious  heritage :  1.  In 
a  good  name,  earned  by  an  unselfsh, 
heroic  life  in  the  past. 

2.  In  the  advantage  which  that  repu- 
tation gives  them  in  placing  them  at 
the  head,  or  nearly  so,  of  ail  the  Indian 
tdbes  of  America ;  and 

8.  In  natural  resources  of  soilf  cli- 
fflate,  and  geographical  position. 

Their  country  is  superb.  Agreeably 
diversified  with  hill  and  plain,  well 
wooded  and  watered;  coal,  iron,  and 
fertilizers  of  the  soil  near  at  hand; 
mild  and  temperate  climate;  sheltered 
torn  the  colder  north  winds  by  thbir 
hills,  and  refreshed  against  the  hot  air 
of  the  south  by  the  many  springs  and 
streams  which  water  the  valleys;  and 
located  on  a  line  where  very  soon 
many  lailroads  must  meet,  their  situa- 
tion is  most  hopefuL 

I  next  visited  the  Seminoles.  What 
American  of  forty  years,  does  not  re- 
member the  old  cry  about  the  Seminoles 
of  Florida — twen^  years  ago  or  less. 
They  were  called  *^  rattlesnakes — vile 
reptiles  only  fit  for  manure,  and  to  be 
shot  whenever  seen."  We  were  told, 
and  our  people  believed,  that  nothing 
could  ever  be  done  with  the  Seminoles, 
and  yet,  there  I  found  them  living  qui- 
etly in  their  neat  log-cabins,  working 
their  farms,  and  sending  their  children 


to  school,  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
their  white  neighbors.  About  fifteen 
y^ars  ago  they  were  removed  firom 
Florida,  and  placed  where  we  found 
them  in  this  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  missionary  f^m 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  has  charge  of 
one  of  their  schools.  It  was  in  vacation, 
April,  when  I  was  there,  and  he  was  at 
work  on  his  farm.  The  Seminoles 
gather  around  him  as  he  ploughs,  and 
watch  his  straight  furrows  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest  His  Yiiginia  rail-fence, 
run  by  line,  straight  as  an  arrow,  at- 
tracts their  intelligent  attention  and  im- 
itation. 

I  visited  the  cabin  of  "  Long  John," 
their  chief.  He  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  his  race :  tall,  well-formed ;  cheerfhl 
and  open  face.  In  the  late  war  he  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  Indian  regiment ^on 
the  Union  side.  On  the  walls  of  his  bed- 
room he  has  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  he  regards  with  peculiar 
affection.  He  called  my  attention  to  it 
with  a  most  expressive  wave  of  his 
hand  from  his  heart  towards  it  in  rev- 
erence and  manly  esteem.  He  has  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  raising  up  the 
box  from  the  running  gear  of  his 
wagon,  so  that  he  can  substitute  the 
frrame  of  a  hay  rack  in  its  place.*  It  is 
all  under  cover,  sheltered  from  rain. 
He  called  my  attention  to  ilT  with  evi- 
dent pride  and  delight.  Mr.  Ramsey 
told  me  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  con- 
sistent member  of  his  church.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  those  who  fifteen  years  ago 
were  "rattlesnakes,  and  to  be  shot  on 
sight,  like  other  reptiles.*' 

The  mission  among  the  Creek  In- 
dians, I  had  not  time  to  visit.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  in 
the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  charge  of  it,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Worc^ter,  son  of  the  distinguished 
missionary.  Dr.  Worcester,  who  labored 
so  heroically  for  forty  years  among  the 
Cherokees.  A  daughter  of  Dr.  Worces- 
ter also  had  a  school  for  the  colored 
children  at  the  Creek  agency  which 
has  done  much  good. 

The  colored  people  have  equal  rights 
in  all  things  with  the  Indians.    In  this 
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our  red  bretliren  set  ns  a  good  exam- 
ple; they  not  only  admit  them  to 
citizenship  among  them,  but  generously 
share  with  them  all  its  priTilegea  of 
free  admission  to  schools,  equal  use  of 
school  Amds,  and  rights  to  the  land 
and  labor. 

Driyen  out  of  Texas  in  large  numbers 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  their  race,  the  blacks  are  for^ 
tunate  in  being  welcomed  so  warmly 
by  the  Creeks. 

I  will  now  continue  the  story  from 
my  letters. 

HCADaVAATVBS,  U.  S.  A.,  MsOfeiVS    BX.VFP,    Wa* 
CSBTA  MoUXTAUri. 

Indian  Territory,  iCarch  29, 1860. 

Deab  O :—  At  last  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
my  journey,  just  one  month  and  nine- 
teen days,  or  six  weeks,  from  the  day  I 
left  New  York. 

Major-Qeneral  Hazen  left  Port  Ar- 
buckle  with  me  on  Friday  noon,  and 
camped  on  the  edge  of  a  green  field  and 
small  stream  of  water,  fifteen  miles  west, 
this  side  of  Arbuckle,  that  evening.  As 
I  had  a  four-mule  wagon,  loaded  with 
our  rations  and  forage  for  twenty  days, 
remaining,  and  three  barrels  of  garden- 
seeds,  hoes,  &c.,  for  the  Indians,  to 
carry,  ^hich  moved  slowly,  we  parted 
company  the  next  morning,  and  the 
General  came  on  a  half  day  before  me. 

The  route  for  this  last  trip  of  seventy- 
two  miles  was  the  most  desolate  and  by 
fkr  the  most  interesting  of  any  I  have 
yet  travelled  over.  The  wild  character 
of  the  scenery,  so  barren  and  in  large 
part  so  entirely  uninhabited ;  the  quan- 
tity of  game,  wild  ducks,  geese,  plo- 
ver, quail,  prairie  chickens,  swans, 
wolves,  antelope,  deer,  Ac,  constantly 
in  sight,  made  it  particularly  exditing. 

The  wolves  were  very  bold,  ft^quent- 
ly  being  within  easy  niusket  range,  and 
surrounding  our  lonely  camp  at  night 
with  their  watchful  cries.  The  deer 
and  antelope  at  times  were  equally  near, 
and  the  fiocks  of  birds  spoken  of  were 
in  sight  every  hour. 

We  had  the  full  moon,  and  clear 
beautiful  weather ;  one  sli^^t  thunder- 
shower  of  half  an  hour  being  the  only 
exception. 


The  grass  is  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, green  and  refreshing,  and  the 
mules  are  thriving  on  it  finely. 

General  Hazen  has  prepared  a  t^t, 
with  fireplace,  bed,  &c,  for  my  com- 
fort, and  I  am  now  writing  this  under 
its  hospitaUe  roof.  Major-General  Grier- 
son,  of  famous  history  in  the  raidbg 
line  during  the  last  war,  commands 
the  military  of  this  department,  General 
Hazen^s  duties  being  really  only  those 
of  Indian  agent,  &c.,  and  he  received  me, 
as  did  all  the  other  army  officers,  most 
cordially. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Indians 
here  encamped  about  our  tent,  and  they 
are  some  of  the  most  uncivilized  and 
war-like  of  all  our  tribes. 

The  women  and  men  are  some  of 
them  half-naked,  and  nearly  all  are  in 
their  native  costume  of  blanket  and  buf- 
falo robe,  with  bow  and  arrow,  or  ca^ 
bine  with  revolvers.  They  are  neariy  all 
mounted  on  ponies,  and  seem  awkward 
when  dismounted.  They  » re  the  finest 
ridere  in  the  world,  and  when  seen 
moving  about  on  their  ponies  and 
horses  with  their  bright-colored  bank- 
ets, ^  the  most  picturesque  people  im- 
aginable. The  children  are  especially 
interesting,  bright  and  intellig^t  look- 
ing. While  I  was  in  the  General's  tent 
at  dinner,  three  of  the  warlike  tribe 
of  Cheyennes,  the  first  that  have  a^ 
rived,  presented  themselves  at  the  Gen- 
eral^s  tent  door.  He  was  delighted  to 
sc^  them.  They  are  the  first  of  a  band 
of  six  hundred  that  are  coming  in  a  daj 
or  two.  They  were  each  over  six  feet 
high,  wiry,  and  tough  in  their  build, 
and  quite  dignified  and  grave  in  their 
manners. 

How  I  wish  a  Horace  Vemet  were 
here  to  fix  upon  canvas  the  superb  pic- 
tures of  Indian  life  around  us,  equalling 
his  famous  "  Abd'  el  Kadir." 

I  am  to  go  with  (General  Hazen  to- 
morrow to  put  the  first  plough  ftod 
plant  the  first  seed  in  the  new  ground 
of  this  Reservation. 

MsDiotirB  Bhurr  OmtiKi 
Soathern  Indian  Territory,  April  9, 1868. 
To-day  I  had  an  interview  with  Little 
Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  in  the 
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tent  of  Migor-Genml  GrieTson,  and  got 
a  distinot  statement  from  him  as  to  the 
entire  ignorance  of  himself  and  his 
people,  and  also  of  the  Ghejennes, 
abont  the  precise  location  of  the  Reser- 
vation set  off  for  them  by  U.  8.  Peace 
Commissioners  in  1867.  It  was  because 
the  Cheyennes  under  Black  Kettle  and 
the  Arapahoes  ander  Little  Rayen 
were  not  on  the  Reseryation,  that 
they,  with  their  tribes,  were  held 
gcdity,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  were  attacked  by  General 
Custer  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita 
last  FalL  Yon  may  remember  that 
Colonel  Wynkoop  stated  that  he 
thought  they  were  on  their  Reserration 
at  the  time  they  were  attadced.  Tou 
see  now  how  ^isily  these  people  are 
made  to  sign  treaties,  of  the  character 
of  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  are 
afterwards  so  severely  dealt  with  for  not^ 
understanding. 

STATEMENT. 

Little  Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes, being  questioned  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  the  Reservation 
allotted  to  his  people  and  the  Cheyen- 
nes, by  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  in 
1867,  declared,  in  our  presence,  that  at 
the  time  he  signed  the  Treaty,  he  ftiUy 
supposed  the  land  on  the  Upper  Arkan- 
sas, between  BenVs  Fort  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  the  Reservation,  being 
the  same  as  previously  set  apart  to  them 
in  the  treaty  of  1865 ;  and  he  beb'eves 
that  the  Cheyennes  were  also  of  that 
opinion.  Nor  had  he  any  doubt  about 
it,  until  he  met  General  Sheridan  at 
Medicine  Bluff  Headquarters,  15th  of  ^ 
February,  1869,  and  until  to^iay  he  did 
not  know  precisely  where  the  new  Re- 
servation was  located. 

Little  Raven  says  he  supposes  that  this 
misunderstanding  arose  from  the  hasty 
way  in  which  the  treaty  was  made  and 
read  to  them,  and  by  mistaken  inter- 
pretation. 

(Signed)  Lettli  Batbv, 

Ohi«f  of  the  Ajrapehoes,  ^ ,  hie  mark. 

B.  H.  QaiB&soK, 
CoL  and  Brart.  ID^or-Oeneral  U.  8.  ▲. 

YXKOBXT  COLTSB. 

H.  P.  JoKia,  TT.  S.  Intexpreter. 
Hbmbt  E.  Altosd, 
Captain  10th  U.  a  Cayalry. 


After  Little  Raven  had  got  through, 
a  party  of  twenty-eiz  Southern  Cheyen- 
nes, with  their  head  chie&  Littie  Robe, 
Minnimic,  and  others,  came  up,  and  had 
a  little  talk.  They  are  a  fine-looking 
body  of  men,  and  when  on  horseback 
beat  any  thing  in  the  way  of  cavalry  I 
have  ever  seen. 

They  tell  their  version  of  General 
Custer's  meeting  with  them. 

8TATEMB2iT. 

"  At  an  interview  had  with  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  or  Bald  Eagle,  Red  Moon, 
Grey  Eyes,  and  other  chiefis  of  the 
Cheyennes,  held  in  the  Head-Quarters 
tent  of  Major^Gteneral  Grierson,  they 
gave  the  following  aoooont  of  their  in- 
terview with  General  Custer  on  the  8th 
or  9th  of  March,  186(^ 

"  The  Indians  were  on  their  way  to 
Camp  Supply,  and  this  interview  with 
him  turned  them  back  and  delayed 
their  progress  there. 

**  The  first  notice  they,  the  Cheyennes, 
had  of  the  approach  of  Major-General 
Custer  and  his  regiment,  was  from  a 
Cheyenne  woman  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Custer  in  the  fight 
against  Black  Kettle,  on  the  Washita. 
I^e  had  been  turned  loose,  or  ran  away, 
from  C^eral  Custer  some  days  before. 
The  chiefs  went  out  to  see,  and  met 
General  Custer  coming  in  with  two 
men.  He  went  into  Medicine  Arrow's 
tent,  and  shook  hands,  and  a  young 
man  came  in  and  told  them  that  there 
were  a  great  many  troops  coming  on 
the  war-path,  which  frightened  the  wom- 
en, and  they  immediately  began  to  sad- 
dle up  their  ponies;  but  tl^e  chiefs 
went  out  and  quieted  them  down. 

<<  Thirty  of  the  chiefe  and  warriors 
then  went  over  to  visit  General  Custer 
and  his  camp.  He  surrounded  them 
with  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  he  was 
going  to  keep  them.  They  immediately 
drew  their  revolvers,  and  said  that  if 
they  were  to  die,  they  would  die  in  try- 
ing to  escape ;  and  they  made  a  rush, 
and  aU  but  three  broke  through  the 
guard.  They  were  desperate  and  deter* 
mined  and  brave  about  it,  so  they  were 
allowed  to   go   unguarded.      General 
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Custer  told  the  chiefe  to  go  and  bring 
in  two  white  women,  who  were  in  their 
camp,  or  he  would  hang  the  three 
young  men.  They  brought  him  the 
two  white  women,  and  then  expected 
that  he  would  release  the.  three  young 
men ;  but  he  would  not  do  so.  Some- 
times he  would  talk  good  and  some* 
times  bad  to  them ;  they  could  not  under- 
stand him.  He  staid  near  them  only  a 
little  while,  and  started  for  Camp  Sup- 
ply. He  told  them  he  wanted  them  to 
follow  him  on  to  Camp  Supply ;  but  he 
talked  so  strangely  to  them,  they  would 
not  trust  him.  This  oyer,  seyenty 
lodges  started  for  this  post  They  left 
the  others,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lodges,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Washita;  but  the  interview  with 
Custer  was  on  the  North  Fork,  or  a 
small  branch  of  the  Bed  River.  They 
say  that  there  were  thirteen  men,  six- 
teen women,  and  nine  children  killed 
at  the  Washita  fight  Eagle  Head, 
or  Minnimic,  then  said  that  he  want- 
ed to  speak.  He  first  shook  hands  with 
us,  and  then  said  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  good  only.  That  three  of  their 
men  came  down  to  see  us,  and  retum- 
ingj  reported  that  we  had  treated  them 
kindly,  and  wished  to  see  the  others, 
and  that  they  had  now  come  to  see  us. 
He  said  that  they  were  hungry,  and 
wanted  some  food  for  themselves  and 
for  their  people.  That  they  were  wil- 
ling to  go  up  to  their  Reservation  with 
Little  Raven  and  the  Arapahoes,  if  be 
and  they  were  willing.  Little  Raven 
being  present,  was  asked,  and  he  said 
he  was  willing,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  go  with  them,  if  the  Chey- 
ennes  were  willing. 

**So  it  was  agreed  upon  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  Reservattbn  tor 
gether. 

(Signed)  Hixbt  Beaolbt, 

Iniorpretcr. 

YtKOBlTT  OOLTBK, 

Witness. 
To-day  General  Hazen,  Colonel  Boone,* 
and  myself  visited  the  fiirms  of  the 
Agency,  set  the  ploughs  in  motion,  and 

*  U.  S  Indian  Agent  He  Is  a  grandson  of  the 
ftimons  Colonel  Boone  of  Kentucky,  and  satd  to  be 
aa  excellent 


selected  the  location  for  the  Mission 
School  The  buildings  and  farms  will 
occupy  a  beautiful  island  plateau  of 
nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  rich  bot- 
tom land,  surrounded  by  Cache  Creek, 
and  one  of  its  tomches,  fringed  with 
tall  trees. 

IIB4DQ17ABTBRS,  MiniciiiB  Oanu, 
Southern  Indian  Teiritoiy,  April  8, 1868. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Agency  of  the 
Affiliated  Bands  of  Indians  at  the  Wa- 
cheta  Agency.  They  number  about 
seven  hundred  souls,  and  are  the  rem- 
nants of  what  were  once  quite  impor- 
tant and  intelligent  tribes— the  Wi- 
chetas,  Eerchees,  Caddoes,  Wacoes,  and 
others.  Their  Agency  is  located  about 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  this  post,  on 
the  Washita  river,  in  the  midat  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  named  the 
Eureka  Valley.  All  the  way  up  we 
Wound  the  prairies  dotted  with  daiaieB 
of  blue,  purple,  pink,  and  white  colors^ 
and  other  small  flowers,  some  of  which 
were  quite  fragrant.  The  valley  was 
covered  with  new  grass,  long  enough  to 
wave  in  the  wind.  Our  mules,  which 
have  suffered  for  the  want  of  hay,  en- 
joyed themselves  highly  in  the  even- 
ing, munching  it,  omitting  their  usual 
practice  of  taking  a  roll  immediately 
after  unharnessing.  The  first  evening 
was  spent  in  sketching  the  ranch  and 
some  of  the  squaws  and  papooses,  and 
the  night  was  passed  in  G^^ieral  Hazen's 
ambulance ;  our  party  consisted  of  the 
Gkneral ;  Colonel  Boone,  Indian  Agent ; 
a  gentleman  invited  ;  Mr.  Jones,  inter- 
preter, and  Captain  Gray,  a  witness  re- 
quired by  law  to  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  issue  of  goods  to  the  Indians. 

We  were  up  in  time  to  see  a  beautiful 
sunrise  across  the  prairie,  and  after  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  sketching  the  lo- 
cality, we  saw  the  Indians  arriving  on 
horseback. 

They  came  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
and  as  most  of  them  were  attired  in 
gay  colors  and  shining  ornaments,  and 
all  are  superb  riders,  they  made  a  most 
picturesque  scene. 

I  kept  my  pencil  busily  at  work  all 
the  morning,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  the  curiosity  of  the  squaws  and 
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pftpooees  looking  oyer  my  shoulder. 
They  manifested  great  interest  in  what 
I  was  doing,  and  with  mingled  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  delight  called  each 
other's  attention  to  it.  On  another  oc- 
casion, with  the  Apaches,  I  found  my- 
self yeiy  unpopular  while  sketching, 
the  art  being  considered  by  them  as 
possessing  mag^c,  and  they  declared  it 
to  be  "bad  medicine;"  a  name  they 
giye  to  all  offensive  or  injurious  things. 
They  sent  for  their  medicine  man,  or 
doctor,  whose  skill  consists  chiefly  in 
performing  certain  incantations  and 
magic  arts,  whereby  the  evil  spirit  and 
disease  is  driven  away.  When  this 
medicine  man,  a  most  ill-favored  In- 
dian, arrived,  he  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der, being  wittched  intently  by  the 
other  Indians,  and  declared  that  it  was 
**bad  medicine,"  spit  at  it,  and  soon 
they  all  looked  daggers  at  me.  Of 
course  I  discontinued  the  work,  and 
ever  since  then  I  have  been  particular, 
either  to  make  my  sketches  when  they 
were  not  observing  me,  or  first  explain 
through  the  interpreter  what  I  wished 
to  do.  When  it  is  thus  explained  to 
them,  I  never  have  any  trouble. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  When 
the  tribes  had  all  assembled,  and  the 
goods  had  been  parcelled  out  to  tbem 
in  five  separate  lots,  one  for  each  tribe, 
tiie  chiefs  assembled  together,  and  Gen- 
erl  Hazen  sent  for  me.  The  interpreter, 
Mr.  Philip  McCusky,  informed  us  that 
the  chie&  wished  to  speak  to  us,  and 
invited  General  Hazen  to  commence  the 
talk. 

IHTERVIBW  WITH  THE  WICHITA8,  WA- 
C0E8,  0ADDOE8,  KBCHA8,  AND  0THBB8, 
APRIL  7,  1869. 

General  Hazen  commenced  the  talk 
hv  informing  the  assembled  chiefe  that 
he  was  happy  to  meet  them,  that  the 
goods  which  would  be  distributed 
among  them  were  not  a  part  of  their 
regular  annuity,  but  were  those  which 
had  been  sent  on  for  the  Comanches 
and  Eiowas  last  year,  who  burned  their 
store -and  grain  house  and  destroyed 
their  com.  That  he  had  given  them 
these  goods  because  they  were  peaceful 


and  industrious.  That  he  had  bou^^t 
ploughs  and  garden  seeds  for  them,  and 
employed  farmers  to  instruct  them,  and 
would  continue  to  watch  over  their  in- 
terests. 

Oolonel  Boone,  the  Indian  Agent, 
then  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  friend- 
ly way,  and  assured  them  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  do  all  it  could  for  them. 

General  Hazen  then  introduced  me  to 
them,  telling  them  that  I  had  been  sent 
out  here  by  a  society  of  good  men  of 
much  power  and  influence,  and  that  the 
new  Father  at  Washington  had  told 
him  and  all  other  Gknerals  and  soldiers, 
to  see  that  I  was  protected  and  allowed 
to  see  the  Indians.  They  said,  "  Good, 
good,"  to  each  other,  and  waited  to 
hear  fh)m  me. 

I  told  them  "  they  had  many  warm 
and  strong  fHends  where  I  came  from. 
That  there  were  good  and  bad  white 
men,  as  well  as  good  and  bad  Indians. 
That  now  the  good  white  men  had 
united  together,  to  take  care  of  the 
good  Indians,  and  that,  relying  on  the 
Great  Spirit,  they  would  help  them. 
That  when  the  Indians  were  at  peace, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  we  rejoiced  and 
were  glad ;  but  when  they  were  at  war, 
unfortunate,  or  in  distress,  we  were  un- 
happy and  much  troubled.  I  told  them 
that  our  new  Father  at  Washington 
was  their  friend,  and  repeated  the 
words  of  General  Grant's  *  inaugural' 
to  them.  That  we  wished  to  establish 
schools  among  them,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  send  their  children  to 
them.". 

The  Chief  of  the  Wacoes,  Good 
Buffalo,  then  replied,  *'That  he  was 
glad  to  see  our  faces.  That  this  was  a 
happy  day  for  himself  and  for  his  peo- 
ple. That  the  Indian  was  like  the 
white  man.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made 
them  both,  only  He  had  made  the 
white  man  wiser  than  the  Indian.  That 
He  had  put  him  on  a  broader  road,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  the  Indian,  and 
show  him  the  way.  That  so  far  they 
had  not  found  the  road.  That  they 
were  worse  off  than  when  ihey  started, 
but  that  to-day  they  hoped  to  find  the 
road.    Long  time  ago  his  father  took 
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the  white  man  by  the  hand,  and  now 
they  wished  to  do  the  same.  This  land 
they  saw  all  aronnd  them  for  many 
miles  belonged  to  their  &th«8.  That 
the  bones  of  his  people  lie  where  the 
Post  is  being  built  That  he  hoped  his 
people  would  never  be  made  to  leaye 
this  country.  That  they  had  been  a 
long  time  looking  for  a  school-house 
and  a  teacher,  and  were  glad  to  now 
hear  that  they  were  to  haye  them." 

Wa-tu-pi,  Ohief  of  the  Caddoes,  then 
said  that  he  wished  to  speak.  Tliat  I 
*'  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  them,  and 
he  was  glad.  That  he  was  much 
pleased  to  see  so  many  chie&  present  to 
hear  this  talk.  The  Oaddoes,  when  they 
first  knew  the  white  people,  had  been 
helped  by  them;  but  that  they  were 
now  forgotten.  His  people,  like  the 
Wichitas,  knew  how  to  plough  and 
plant  com.  He  hoped  I  would  look 
and  see  how  poor  his  peo]^  were." 

I  told  him  I  saw  it,  and  it  made  me 
very  unhappy. 

The  Caddoes  once  owned  and  occu- 
pied the  country  which  now  forms  the 


[TO  BB  oosmrinu).] 


State  of  Louisiana.  At  present  tliey 
haye  no  land  assigned  to  them^  and  axe 
literally  homeless  wanderers.  What  a 
pity  they  haye  not  able  advocates  like 
Mrs.  General  Qaines  I 

The  chiefs  noticed  that  I  was  taking 
notes  of  tiieir  reply,  and  asked  the  in- 
terpreter ^'  what  I  was  doing  that  for.'' 
He  told  them  it  was  to  show  my  Mends 
at  home  and  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington. They  said,  "Wano,  Wano," 
"  Good,  Good."  They  said  they  hoped 
I  would  put  it  all  down. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
whole  scene,  and  left  with  a  oduch 
higher  opinion  of  the  Indian  race  than 
I  haye  had  heretofOTe. 

After  the  talk  the  squaws  took  the 
goods  and  distributed  a  share  to  eadi 
squaw  and  papoose  present  The  wom- 
en and  children  sat  aroimd  in  a  drde, 
and  the  squaws  with  the  goods  occu- 
pied the  centre. 

About  three  o'clock  we  left  the 
Agency  gi^ounds,  and  rode  oyer  to  the 
Wichita  yillage,  about  three  miles 
northeast,  up  the  Eureka  Valley. 


BREVITIES. 

Tex  Fub  Abzs  or  Socirt.    HL — Cookxrt. 


«  He  diMOon«d  to  ma  of  tliit  ceCMM  tfe  yitfrre,  with 
ing  of  Bom«  weighty  point  of  ihooiogy."— Montaigne. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  by  the  too 
acute  reader  that  there  is  any  thing  in- 
tentional in  the  order  wherein  we  haye 
discussed  the  Fine  Arts  of  society.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  purest  accident,  and 
we  should  be  as  loth  to  ofl^d  the  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  the  gourmand,  as  to 
wound  the  cm&ur  propre  of  the  poet. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  things 
which  haye  no  permanent  status.  We 
question  whether  the  beauty  and  the 
poet  would  not  agree,  at  dinner-time,  to 
giye  their  yoices  for  cookery,  while 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  eyen 
the  epicure  would  award  the  palm  to 
dress  or  to  conyersation. 

There  has  been  no  definition  of  man 
so  uniyersally  accepted,  as  that  which 
defines  him  as  a  cooking  animaL   Here, 


a  gxftTitj  and  a  magietwial  air.M  if  he  wm  spMk* 

at  least,  is  a  point  in  which  he  leayes  his 
brother  brutes  behind.  Nothing  can 
more  fully  discriminate  him  from  the 
wonderful  but  inferior  capacities  of  the 
animals,  who  riyal  him  *in  engineering, 
in  house-building,  in  decoration,  art,  ia 
goyenunent,  and  in  a  thousand  otiier 
ways,  and  to  whom  alone  belongs  the 
empire  of  the  air.  But  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  animal  has  as  yet  ayailed  it- 
self of  the  fine  art  of  cookery.  In  this 
point,  at  least,  we  are  definitely  and 
distinctly  separated  from  our  g^rand- 
fathers,  the  gorillas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  endeayor  to 
give  any  thing  like  a  history  of  cook- 
ery; to  trace  the  noble  art  fipm  its 
original  crude  forms  up  to  the  refine- 
ments of  to-day ;  to  compare  the  night- 
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ingaleg'  tongues  and  peacock^'  brains 
of  the  Romauswith  the  subtle  creations 
of  a  Car^me  or  an  Eldo ;  or  to  endeav- 
or, in  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  pages, 
to  define  the  true  and  the  beautiM  as 
understood  in  the  science  of  the  palate. 
The  last-named  eki(f  informs  us  that 
while  we  constantly  see  youthftd  pro- 
fessors of  music,  of  painting,  of  danc- 
iog,  and  the  lesser  arts,  it^  is  rarely  that 
we  behold  a  good  cook  under  the  age 
cf  thirty;  cookery  not  being  an  art 
within  title  reach  of  smatterers  and  tri- 
flers.  A  good  cook  is  bom,  not  made, 
but  he  needs  an  immense  deal  of  polish- 
ing. Our  first  authority,  Cardme,  not 
only  came  of  a  cooking  fomily,  being  a 
hn«a  descendant  of  the  eh^  of  Leo  X., 
but  went  through  a  long  and  arduous 
ooarse  of  study  to  qualify  himself  for 
his  high  Tocation.  In  the  first  place,  he 
attended  a  regular  course  of  roasting, 
under  some  of  the  best  roasters  of  the 
day,  then  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Richaut,  ^fammm  $anei&r  de  la  fnoi- 
%on  de  Cimde^^  to  learn  sauces,  then 
onder  M.  Asne,  for  the  "beVM  partie$  dst 
froidiy  and  graduated  with  Robert 
UAin6,  a  professor  of  V^lSffance  modeme, 
Sach  earnest  derotion  was  worthy  of 
the  honors  accorded  to  it.  Emperors 
and  kings  strove  for  the  possession  of 
the  accomplished  artist,  but  he  gave 
the  preference  to  Baron  Rothschild,  be- 
cause, like  a  true  Parisian,  he  could  not 
bear  to  leave  his  darling  Paris. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  late 
iboat  the  necessity  of  women's  learning 
to  cook.  It  was  even  seriously  proposed 
la  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  as 
the  sole  means  of  dethroning  the  tyran- 
nical Princess  Biddy ;  but  is  it  practi- 
cal ?  Are  women  capable  of  grappling 
niccessftdly  with  an  art  which  demands 
such  severe  study  and  so  many  years  of 
labor?  While  their  qtiickness  of  per- 
cq)t]on  and  lightness  of  touch  would 
seem  to  render  them  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  delicate  execution  of  an  omelette 
<x  a  pAt^,  have  they  the  d^pth  of 
thought,  the  keen  discrimination,  the 
unbiassed  judgment  necessary  for  the 
proper  preparation  and  management  of 
a  dinner  ?  Can  we  expect  the  feebler 
intellect  of  woman  ftilly  to  comprehend 


the  great  subject  of  Whtb?  It  has 
been  happily  said  that  to  dress  a  salad 
successfully,  we  require  four  persons ;  a 
sage  for  the  salt,  a  miser  for  the  vine- 
gar, a  spendthrift  for  the  oil,  and  a 
maniac  for  the  mixing.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  of  woman,  in  her  present  con- 
dition, the  subtle  poise  of  qualities,  tho 
unflinching  devotion  to  study,  and  the 
immense  physical  endurance  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  good  cook  f  When  she 
shall  have  attained  the  severity  of  judg- 
ment, the  cultivated  taste,  the  sublime 
keenness  of  perception,  the  unfailing 
resources  of  memory  and  Imagination, 
the  brilliant  executive  powers,  that  .will 
justify  us  in  giving  her  unlimited  sway 
over  our  saucepans,  there  will  be  no  oo> 
casion  for  us  to  deny  her  the  ballot. 
8he  will  be  better  qualified  for  it  than 
half  the  men. 

At  present,  the  art  of  cookery  as  un- 
derstood by  woman,  is  simply  another 
weapon  for  the  subjugation  of  man. 
The  wretch  who  is  imperious  to  the 
attacks  of  beauty,  is  rarely  capable  of 
resisting  a  good  dinner.  Mankind  are 
to  be  led,  not  by  the  nose,  but  by  the 
stomach.  The  great  obs^ver  of  our 
human  comedy,  De  Balzac,  says  that 
the  supreme  of  flattery  is  to  tell  a  man 
he  is  handsome.  "  And  why  f  Beauty, 
without  a  doubt,  is  the  signature  of  the 
master  upon  the  work  where  he  has  im- 
pressed his  soul,  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  divinity ;  and  to  see  it  where  it  is 
not,  to  create  it  by  the  power  of  an  en- 
chanted gaze,  is  not  that  the  highest 
pitch  of  love  t "  Of  love,  yes,  but  the 
heart  of  man  is  unfortunately  of  lesser 
capadty  than  his  epigastrium,  and  we 
can  always  eat,  while  it  is  out  of  our 
power  always  to  be  in  love.  Conse- 
quently, the  foiled  beauty,  who  sees  her 
charms  and  her  coquetiy  alike  wasted 
on  an  impenetrable  object,  needs  but  to 
let  fly  the  delicate  arrows  of  cookery, 
and  the  victim  is  instantly  at  her  feet, 
the  bit  in  his  unresisting  jaws.  How 
many  householders  are  there,  where  the 
head  of  the  family  is  dezteroudy  ruled 
by  qfler-dinnar  influence,  and  where  the 
placid  moments  of  digestion  afibrd  a 
vantage  ground  for  attacks  subversive 
of  his  ftiture  peace  ?^.gja<^vae>fe?§le 
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band^s  fayorite  dish  appears  upon  the 
table,  rely  upon  it,  he  will  hare  to  pay 
for  it,  either  in  purse  or  person.  ,  If 
woman  can  thus  indirectly  control  us, 
through  a  medium  of  which  she  is  prac- . 
tically  ignorant,  where  were  the  balance 
of  power  if  she  obtained  the  full  gov- 
ernment of  the  kitchen?  Mankind 
would  be  ruled  then,  indeed,  and 
through  their  most  sensitiye  point,  not 
wisely,  but  too  well. 

Cookeiy,  which  has  long  been  known 
as  a  fine  art,  threatens  to  become  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  not  a  problem,  whether  the 
coming  man  will  cook,  but  whether  the 
coQiing  man  will  do  any  thing  else. 
German  savants  have  for  some  time  as- 
serted that  without  phosphorus  we  can 
have  no  ideas  {ohne  Phosphor  Icein  Oe- 
daiike)^  and  our  own  Agassiz  follows  it 
up  by  asseverating  that  a  diet  of  phos- 
phorescent (?)  substances,  like  fish  and 
eggs,  is  exceedingly  beneOcial  to  the  in- 
tellectual. Here  we  have  opened  to  us 
a  wide  field  for  study  and  research.  If 
phosphorus  has  the  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  brain,  the  savants  will  please 
discover  for  us  the  exact  kinds  and 
qualities  of  food  necessary  to  produce 
certain  desired  effects  upon  our  intel- 
lects, the  style  of  diet  calculated  to 
bring  out  our  argumentative  faculties, 
for  instance,  or  to  develop  a  taste  for 
poetry,  or  to  increase  our  powers  of  per- 
ception. Some  new  Darwin  will  find  a 
field  for  all  his  patience  and  perseve- 
rance in  developing  this  new  science  of 
natural  selection,  and  what  to  have  for 
dinner  will  become  a  profounder  and 
more  interesting  problem  than  ever. 

We  stated,  a  short  time  since,  that  no 
animal  shared  with  man  the  art  of 
cookery.  But  in  this  new  science  of 
food,  just  dawning  upon  us,  the  bees 
have  long  been  proficient.  Whenever, 
by  any  accident,  the  supply  of  queens 
runs  short,  they  produce  a  certain  bea- 
tific substance  called  royal  jelly,  and  by 
its  wonder-working  properties,  the  com- 
mon grub  fed  upon  it,  comes  forth  a 
queen,  as  perfect  in  anatomy  and  con- 
stitution as  any  bom  in  the  purple. 
Shall  we  ever  rival  the  bees  ?  Think  of 
the  relief,  if  a  distressed  monarchy,  like 
Spain,  could  feed  up  an   heir  to  the 


throne ;  if  we  ourselves  could  stuflf  out 
an  ordinary  Congressman  with  snch 
celestial  diet  as  to  make  a  second  Lin- 
coln of  him  !  And,  of  course,  we  should 
not  stop  here.  It  would  be  as  easy  to 
raise  poets  as  politicians,  and  philoso- 
phy and  preaching  would  become  mere 
matters  of  feeding,  like  prize  oxen. 

In  the  happy  days  when  this  fine  art 
of  cookery  shall  have  reached  its  di- 
max,  and  become  a  science,  what  a  new 
world  we  shall  see !  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers will  solemnly  dedicate  their  children 
to  a  profession  or  occupation  in  their 
earliest  years,  and  seriously  and  dili- 
gently feed  them  up  to  it  There  will 
be  no  light  trifling  with  cakes  and 
candy  in  those  days ;  every  sugar-plum 
will  convey  a  sentiment,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  macaroon  be  eaten  without  a 
meaning.  Preachers  will  fortify  them- 
selves for  their  sermons  with  some  spe- 
cial dish,  peculiarly  calculated  for  di- 
vines, and  lawyers  prepare  their  argu- 
ment upon  some  viand  as  clear  and 
lucid  as  calves'-foot  jelly.  Poetry  will  he 
the  crystallized  product  of  daintiest 
condiments,  and  romance  the  natural 
sequence  of  flie  thinnest  and  lightest  of 
slops.  The  spasmodic  school  are  said 
to  prepare  for  their  wildest  efforts  by  a 
premeditated  indigestion,  but  so  crude  a 
method  will  be  scorned  in  the  golden 
days  of  which  we  prophesy,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  out  a  Swiiibume 
or  an  Alexander  Smith  at  discretion. 
Critics  will  vent  their  fury  then  at  the 
injudicious  training  of  their  victims, 
and  explain  the  sad  fact  of  a  writer^ 
sensuality  by  his  errors  of  diet,  and  the 
illogical  theories  of  a  philosopher,  by 
his  abstinence  from  proper  food. 

Having  got  the  intellect  well  under 
control,  the  savants  will  please  take  up 
our  moral  nature,  and  aid  ns  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  all  the  Christian  graces 
through  the  direct,  and  not  as  now,  the 
indirect,  influence  of  a  good  dinner. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  fully  under- 
stood and  put  in  practice,  the  millen- 
nium will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  imme- 
diate realization,  while  the  fine  art  of 
cookery  will  have  become  the  lef^ 
erator,  as  well  as  indeed  the  bene- 
factor, of  mankind. 
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If  we  agree, — and  who  does  not? — ^witb 
the  old  philosopher  who  said  that  whatever 
ccBoerned  man  interested  hhn,  becaose  he 
was  a  man,  we  must  perforce  feel  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  Leek  j*8  **  History  of  Euro- 
pean HoralSf  from  Aogustos  to  Charle- 
magne/' which  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Appletons.  Whateyer  may  be  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lccky's  "  History  of  Ration- 
aliam," — and  we  confess  to  a  high  one,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  subject  he  has 
chosen  in  the  present  instance  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, also,  that  be  has  discussed  it  with  be- 
GCRning  seriousness.  That  opinions  will  diflbr 
here,  as  elsewhere,  ooncenung  some  of  his 
views,  is  certain ;  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion, however,  as  to  the  ability  he  has  shown  in 
his  work,— the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
scholarship,  and  the  breadth  and  impartiality 
of  his  method.  Since  Buckleys  **  History  of 
Civilization  *'ihere  has  been  no  such  book  as 
this  "  HUtory  of  European  MoraU,^^ — none 
so  painstaking  and  thorough, — so  icdopen- 
dent  and  candid,  so  rational  and  just. 

Mr.  Lecky  commences  his  task  with  a 
chapter  on  *•  The  Natural  History  of  Morals," 
which  strikes  us  as  the  least  interesting  one 
in  his  work.  Something  of  the  sort  wus,  of 
coarse,  necessary ;  for  before  there  can  be  a 
History  of  Morals  there  must  be  a  received 
definition  of  what  Morals  really  are ;  but  we 
have  the  feeHng  that  here  Mr.  Lecky  has  not 
dene  either  himself  or  his  subject  justice. 
He  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  a  disciple 
of  the  Intuitive  school,  the  doctrines  of  which 
are  certainly  more  agreeable  than  those  of 
the  Utilitarian  school  of  Mandeville,  Hobbes, 
and  their  followers,  which,  in  their  last  anal- 
ysis, arc  little  save  pure  selfishness.  That 
some  of  the  elemental  principles  of  morals.  If 
we  may  call  them  such, — are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man,  may  be  true ;  but  that  the 
great  t>ody  of  our  morals  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  has  come  down 
to  us  from  eariier  generations  like  the  shin- 
ing torches  which  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  the  Grecian  games,  does  not  admit, 
we  think,  of  a  doubt 

Mr.  Lecky's  metaphysics,  however,  will  not 
*  bite  us,''  as  some  one  said  of  the  allegory  in 
voi^  ly. — 72 


Spenser's  "  Fairy  Qoeen  " ;  so  we  pass  on  to 
his  second  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  **  The 
Pagan  Empire."  The  ground  which  Mr.  Lecky 
goes  over  therein  has  been  gone  over  many 
times  before,  but  never  we  imagine,  with 
more  profit  to  those  who  can  "  read  between 
the  lines."  Exhaustive  he  is  not,  the  space  he 
allows  hhnself  bdng  too  brief  for  that :  but 
he  seldom  omits  anything  that  his  argument 
requires,  and  that  his  readers  should  know. 
He  traces  with  a  firm  hand  the  influences  of 
Paganism  upon  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
people.  For  morals  they  had,  and  of  a  lofly 
order,  but  religion,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  none ;  since  Paganism,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,  was  merely  a  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  gods,  who  were  chiefly  re- 
garded as  the  gnardians  and  conservators  ot 
the  State.  When  Rome  was  young  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  were 
so  jealous  of  their  divinities  that  they  would 
permit  no  others  to  be  worshiped  throughout 
the  land.  Bat  as  their  power  increased,  and 
kingdom  after  kingdom  fell  under  their  do- 
minion, they  grew  more  tolerant,  permitting 
the  people  they  had  conquered  to  worship 
their  native  gods,  and  even  worshiping  them 
themselves. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Romans,  nor  of 
theur  rulers,  that  Judaism,  for  instance,  was 
not  naturalized  among  them,  like  tho  my- 
thologies of  Qreece  and  Egypt ;  but  rather 
the  fkuh  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  the  likeness 
of  any  graven  image  was  an  abomination.  So, 
from  a  woridly  p<unt  of  view,  it  appeared  to 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Romans,  who  could 
not  c(mceive  why  Christians  should  prefer  to 
be  crucified,  burned,  or  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  sooner  than  offer  a  few 
grains  of  incense, — in  a  civic  rite, — ^before 
the  statues  of  Jupiter. 

There  were  Morals  m  Rome,  as  we  have  said, 
and  good  ones,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  religion 
among  the  Roman  people.  There  was  some- 
thing lofty  in  Stoicism ;  its  precepts  were  noble 
and  they  were  lived  up  to  by  many  of  the 
greatest  men.  The  virtues  it  inculcated  were 
unselfish,  their  defect  being  that  they  harden- 
ed rather  than  softened  the  heart  and  the 
character.  Chief  among  them  was  patriot- 
ism, the  one  quality  above  all  other  that 
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mtde  the  Romans  masters  of  the  worid  There 
was  also  much  that  was  admirable  in  Epicure- 
anism, and  Neoplatonism, — ^in  all  the  Pagan 
beliefs  of  Rome ;  bat  thej  were  phQosophiefl, 
and  not  religions,  and  philoeophy  is  for  phi- 
losophers and  not  for  the  people, — so  thej 
vanished  before  the  Religion  of  Christ  That 
it  was  needed,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  that 
something  like  it  was  needed,  as  a  oorrectire 
to  Paganism,  is  the  Tiew  takcsi  bj  Mr.  Leckr, 
who,  howerer,  sees  nothmg  miraoolons  or 
manreilousinthesQocetsofChristianitj.  Ad- 
mitting his  statement  of  the  &cts,  it  is  diffl- 
eolt  to  SToid  his  conclusions,  which,  of  course, 
are  such  as  the  Christian  reader  cannot  ac- 
cept. 

What  Christianitj  did  for  the  morals  of  the 
Romans  was,  according  to  our  author, 
to  soften  graduallj  if  not  at  once  to  abolish, 
much  that  was  cruel  and  harsh  in  their  habits 
and  institutions.  It  raised  the  standard  of 
morals ;  it  imparted  a  sacredness  to  human 
life  nerer  before  acknowledged ;  and  it  pro- 
claimed anew,  and  carried  into  practice,  the 
doctrine  of  unireml  brotherhood.  **The 
shadows  that  rest  upon  the  picture,"  says 
Mr.  Lecky, "  I  have  not  concealed ;  but  when 
all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  them, 
enough  will  remain  to  didm  our  deepest  ad- 
miration. The  high  conception  that  has  been 
formed  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the  pro- 
tection of  infimcy,  the  eleyation  and  final 
emancipation  of  the  slaye  classes,  the  sup- 
pression of  barbarous  games,  the  creation  of 
a  vast  and  multifarious  organization  of  char- 
ity, and  the  education  of  the  imagination  by 
the  Christian  type,  constitute  together  a 
moTcment  of  philanthropy  which  has  never 
been  paralleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan 
world.  The  effects  of  this  movement  in 
promoting  hapi^ess  have  been  very  great : 
the  effect  in  determining  character  has  prob- 
ably been  still  greater.  In  that  proportion 
or  disposition  of  qualities  which  constitutes 
the  ideal  character,  the  gentler  and  more 
benevolent  vhrtues  have  obtamed,  through 
Christianity  the  foremost  place.  In  the  first 
and  purest  period  they  were  especially  su- 
preme, but  in  the  third  century  a  great  ascet- 
ic movement  arose,  which  gradually  brought 
a  new  type  of  character  into  the  ascendant, 
and  diverted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church 
into  new  channels." 

Into  what  channels  the  pure  and  pellucid 
river  of  Christianity  flowed  at  last,  the  read- 
ers of  early  ecdesiastical  history  need  not  be 
told.    The  further  it  crept  from  ks  divine 


source  the  narrower  it  became,  and  the  more 
deeply  stuned  with  the  soils  over  which  it 
sluggishly  meandered.  The  Ganges  swept 
into  it  the  ancient  mud  of  asceticism,  and  the 
Nile  much  that  was  unlovely  along  its  banks. 
The  body  of  man, — ^that  temple  not  made  by 
hands,  was  defiled  and  rained  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  who  riralled  the  Togis  of  Hin- 
doetan  in  their  brotal  and  life-long  penances. 
It  was  a  sm  to  love  one^s  country;  it  was  a 
sin  to  love  one*s  fiunily ;  it  was  a  sin  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  woman!  To  abandon  a  world 
in  which  they  might  have  done  yeoman^s 
work;  to  herd  together  in  desert  ceUs,  m 
idleness  and  filth ;  to  dream  dreams  and  see 
visions  that  were  more  degrading  to  tbecha^ 
•cter  of  the  Deity  than  anything  in  Paganism 
— was  supreme  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the 
purblind  eyes  of  these  so  called  Saints.  It  is 
pitiable,  we  see  now,  but  who  shall  say  that 
we  could  have  regarded  it  so  then  ? 
**  We  riae  on  ateppiDg-itonea 
Of  oar  dead  aelTea  to  higher  tbingi.*' 

The  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  Xr. 
Leck/s  work  is,  that  he  considers  Christianity 
to  have  been  on  its  trial  as  well  as  Paganism, 
and  like  that  to  have  failed.  Not,  indeed,  in 
all  respects,  and  for  all  time,  but  for  bun- 
dreds  of  years,  and  in  many  of  its  most  essen- 
tial characteristics. 

That  it  has  yet  fully  accomplished  its  mis- 
don  we  do  not  believe,  since  century  after 
century  adds  fresher  and  brighter  <^pterB  to 
the  world's  History  of  Morals. 

—  The  most  notable  addition  to  recent  liter- 
ary biography  is  the  solid  volume  which  Mr. 
John  Forster  has  written  about  the  late  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor,  and  of  which  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.  are  the  publishers.  If 
we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  it,  it  is  that 
certain  pomts  of  no  great  consequence  are 
dwelt  upon  too  minutely,  while  others,  in 
which  we  are  more  interested,  are  passed 
over  too  briefly.  We  know,  for  instance,  aH 
we  wish  to  concerning  Lander's  difficulties 
with  his  refractory  tenant  at  Uanthoay, 
which  were  the  cause  of  his  turning  his  back 
on  England  for  the  first  time ;  and  much  less 
than  we  could  wish  of  the  ^fficulty  In  whicb 
he  involved  himself,  or  suffered  others  to  in- 
volve him,  in  his  old  age,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  returning  to  Italy,  and  the  fami- 
ly he  had  for  twenty  years  virtually  abandon- 
ed. A  mystery  was  over  the  last  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  and  it  has  not  been 
cleared  up  by  Mr.  Forster,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  occasional  reticence,  is  generally  outsp<^- 
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en,  and  who  posaesses  one  merit  which  is  rare 
among  biographert,  especiallj  of  men  of  let- 
ters, and  that  is  the  determinatioii  to  do  liis 
aathor  no  more,  and  others  no  less,  than  juB« 
doe.  He  is  no  hero-worshiper,  for  he  knows, 
no  one  better,  that  Landor  was  not  a  hero. 
He  paints  him  as  Cromwell  wished  to  be 
painted— as  he  was,  softening  nothing  that 
was  harsh,  and  throwing  in  no  shadow  that 
did  not  belong  to  that  leonine  nature.  He 
admires  Landor,  as  who  does  not,  for  his 
massive  in^^ect,  bat  his  admiration  is  tem- 
pered, as  it  should  be,  bj  .the  remembrance 
of  his  many  infirmiUes.  To  Judge  justly  such 
a  man  as  Landor  demands  unusual  qualities 
of  mind,  and  Hr.  Forster  possesses  them,  as 
he  showed  years  sinoe  when  he  undertook  to 
make  us  respecty  as  well  as  love.  Goldsmith. 

We  have  not  space  enough  here  to  present 
even  the  most  meagre  summary  of  Landor^s 
career,  nor  would  we,  eren  if  we  had,  for  we 
desire  our  readers  to  read  Mr.  Forster's  Biog- 
raphy, that  they  may  see  for  themselyes 
what  manner  of  man  it  ifi  that  he  describes, 
the  h'fe  that  he  led^  and  the  kind  of  books 
that  he  wrote.  We  are  especially  anxious  in 
regard  to  this  last  point,  for  it  is  safe  to  as- 
some  that  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  is 
£uniliar  with  Laudor's  works,  and  to  pre- 
dict that  erery  thoughtful  reader  will  thank 
(u  for  directhig  his  attention  to  them. 
For  thin|L  what  we  may  of  Landor  himself 
be  was  a  great  writer,— one  of  the  greatest, 
if,  mdecd,  not  the  greatest  that  the  century 
has  produced.  He  was  excellent  in  every 
thing  that  he  attempted,  so  exceUcut  that  we 
ihouid  hesitate  long  before  dedding  whether 
his  prose  or  poetry  is  best  If  there  be  a 
greater  master  in  English,  of  Style  we  have 
yet  to  read  him ;  and  for  what  is  behind  his 
Style,— its  intellectual  substance,  the  body  of 
bis  thought, — it  is  generally  weighty  and  wise. 
In  scholarship  and  criticism  he  is  alike  pro- 
fomid,  and  as  a  delineator  of  men  and  women 
he  is  surpassed  by  Shakespeare  alone. 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  Landor*s  **  Imaginary 
Conversations  "  are  the  noblest  specimens  of 
diamatio  writing  in  the  language.  Whatever 
Landor  was  not,  and  certainly  he  was  not  a 
phOosopher, — he  was  assuredly  a  dramatic 
writer.  We  detect  his  influence  in  the  early 
work  of  Browning,  who  has  inherited  his 
master's  inability  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
we  feel  it  in  Swinburne,  and  other  of  the 
jooDg  English  poets,  who  are  striving  in  vidn 
to  revive  a  taste  for  the  poetic  elements  of 
Paganism.  The  genius  of  Landor  was  essen- 
tiaUy  Pagan ;  the  most  Greek  of  all  the  Eng- 


lish poets,  he  suffers  the  least  by  comparison 
with  his  Hellenic  predecessors.  The  classic 
dialogues  scattered  through  his  poetical  wri- 
tings read  like  translations  from  the  Greek 
tragedians,— only  there  never  were  such 
translations, — ^while  his  smaller  pieces  breathe 
the  very  aroma  of  the  Anthologies.  Outnde 
of  Shakespeare  there  are  no  such  perfect 
little  poems.  How  delicious  is  this  trifle, 
in  ^  Pericles  and  Aspasia  " : 

UTTLB    AOLiB. 
To  k«r  IhtlMr,  OB  bm  ttatM  Mag  cdM  met  h*r. 

Father,  the  littlo  girl  we  see 
Is  not,  I  fancy,  to  like  me; 
YovL  never  hold  her  on  yonr  knee. 

When  she  came  home  the  other  day 
Yon  kissed  her ;  bat  I  cannot  tay 
She  kieaed  yon  first  and  ran  away  I 

And  this  lyric  from  Lander's  later  poems: 

Often  have  I  beard  ft  eald 
That  her  Ups  are  ruby -red. 
LiUle  heed  I  what  they  tay, 
I  have  seen  as  red  as  they. 
Ere  she  smiled  on  other  men 
Beal  rabies  were  they  then. 

When  she  kissed  mo  once  in  play, 
Babies  were  less  bright  than  they, 
And  leas  bright  were  those  which  shone 
In  the  palaoe  of  the  Son. 
Will  they  be  as  bright  again  1 
Not  if  kissed  by  other  men. 

If  Hr,  Forster's  Biography  can  only  reach 
even  the  small  class  who  delight  in  such 
books,  we  shall  not  despair  of  Lander's  find- 
ing and  making  readers  in  this  country,  and, 
in  time,  of  a  good  edition  of  his  woHlb. 

—  Some  of  the  pleasantest  reading  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  m  the  books  which  au- 
thors have  written  about  themselves,  and  also 
some  of  the  dullest.  It  depends  on  who  the 
author  is,  whose  autobiography  we  take  in 
hand ;  not  so  much  whether  he  is  &mous,  or 
obscure,  as  whether  his  personality  is  an 
agreeable  one.  Wordsworth  was  a  great 
poet,  but  we  are  glad  that  he  did  not  write  bis 
memoirs,  for,  from  what  we  know  of  his 
character  and  mental  habits,  they  would  have 
been  pompous  and  uninteresting.  Leigh 
Himt  was  not  a  great  poet,  but  his  autobiog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  books, 
it  reflects  so  perfectly  his  cheery,  hopeful 
spirit.  Few  authors  have  been  fitted  to  write 
thdr  own  lives,  and  fewer  still  have  consent- 
ed to  do  so ;  for  before  one  can  be  led  to 
write  his  life  he  must  have  convinced  himself 
that  it  is  worth  writing.  To  do  this  implies 
a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  perfor- 
mances, and  a  willingness  to  be  considered 
vain ;— a  charge  which  no  modosita 
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man  cares  to  hare  preferred  against  him. 
Whether  Hr.  John  Ncal  is  a  wise  man,  and  a 
modest,  will  be  decided  by  his  readers,  when 
they  shall  hare  read  his  Autobiography, — 
"Wandering  KecoUections  of  a  Somewhat 
Busy  Life,*'  which  Messrs.  Roberts'  Brothers 
have  lately  published.  For  ourselTcs,  we 
think  he  is  neither,  though  we  say  so  with 
reluctance,  for  Mr.  Keal  is  that  respectable 
personage  to  whom  we  are  proud  to  lift  our 
hats — a  literary  veteran.  He  started  life  as  an 
author  when  it  required  a  world  of  pluck  to 
do  so,  and,  for  his  day  and  generation,  he 
wrote  well.  There  was  no  Past  in  American 
Literature  for  him  to  look  back  to,  and  for  its 
Future— that  was  to  depend  upon  himself  and 
his  fellows.  He  did  yeoman's  service,  when 
there  were  more  kicks  than  coppers  to  be 
gained,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  it,  though 
most  of  us,  we  fancy,  are  apt  to,  later  labor- 
ers in  the  same  field  have  done  so  much  bet- 
ter than  he.  His  fault  was  that  he  wrote  too 
much,  and  with  too  little  preparation.  It  was 
nothing  for  him  to  sit  down  and  dash  off  a 
poem,— a  "  Niagara,**  or  a^BatUe  of  Gol- 
dau,**  at  the  bidding  of  his  friend,  John 
Fierpont ;  and  as  for  novels — we  forget  how 
many  he  wrote,  and  in  how  short  a  time. 
There  was  a  fatal  facility  in  his  power  of 
work,  and  it  never  left  him,  as  the  namber 
of  his  writings  of  almost  every  kind  shows. 
We  have  outgrown  this  rapid  stage  of  au- 
thorship, but  Mr.  Neal  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact ;  hence  the  mistaken  esti- 
mate which  he  places  upon  himself  and  his 
producdons ;  and  hence  his  Autobiography. 
It  is  entertaining  in  spite  of  its  egotism, 
perhaps  we  should  say  because  of  it,  dnoe 
it  is  never  offensive,  even  when  it  most  pro- 
vokes us  to  smile.  Mr.  Neal  is  an  honest 
believer  in  himself,  and  the  past  life  and 
labors  of  such  a  man  can  not  but  be  in- 
teresting to  him, — **e*en  from  his  boyish 
days.**  Boy  and  man  he  was  the  same, — 
healthy,  hearty,  confident,  with  a  stock  of 
good  sense  which  never  failed  him,  even  when 
he  was  apparently  most  quixotic.  '  As  the 
record  of  a  busy  though  not  eventful  life,  and 
as  a  sketch  of  a  curious  period  in  our  literary 
history,  Mr.  Neafs  "  Recollections  **  are  well 
worth  reading. 

—  From  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  we  have 
a  worthless  book,  entitled  "An  American  Wo- 
man in  Europe,**  the  scribblement  of  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Urbino.  We  have  skimmed  over,  in  otur 
tin^e,  a  good  deal  of  twaddle  from  the  pens 
of  travellmg  Americans,  but  never  anything 
so  vapid  as  this.    Mrs.  IJrbino  has  one  qual- 


ity which,  we  fear,  is  nol  native  to  the  wo- 
men of  America, — a  dispodtion  and  a  dete^ 
mination  to  see  that  she  and  hen  get  the 
worth  of  their  money.  This  is  a  virtve,  we 
suppose,  among  people  of  contracted  meus, 
but,  like  some  other  virtues,  it  may  be  nude 
too  much  of.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  one  tobe 
paraded,  as  it  is  everywhere  in  Mrs.  Urbino's 
book,  from  which  we  learn  little  save  whit 
the  Guide  Books  could  tell  us,  in  miidi 
better  language,— except  the  amoimt  of  trntU 
change  one  must  pay  out  for  eatables,  drink- 
ables, washing,  ironing,  and  other  nece«ities 
of  civilization.  There  may  be  thrifty  moIs 
who  like  this  sort  of  thing,  but  we  do  not, 
nor  do  we  believe  the  average  reader  doei 
either.  Should  we  be  mistal^eu,  bowerer,  in 
our  opinion,  we  commend  him  to  Mrs.  Urbioo 
as  the  personification  of  a  cheap  Price  Cuireot 

—  The  author  of  "  The  Scout," 

(*<  The  wodd  knows  nothing  of  its  gnitMt  ineo,1 
has  written,  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  k 
Co.  have  published  **  The  Quaker  PartisiuiB: 
a  Story  of  the  Revolution,**— a  booii  that 
puzzles  us,  since  we  cannot  decide  whether 
it  was  written  for  very  young  or  old  people. 
There  is  a  time  in  one*8  childhood  when  al- 
most anything  in  the  shape  of  a  stoiy  is  read 
with  avidity,  as  witness  **  Charlotte  Temple" 
and  ''  Alonzo  and  Melissa ;  **  and  there  is,  ve 
hnagine,  a  similar  period, 

"In  second  ^iin^tuhnp^  and  mere  ofaliTion." 
But  between  both  we  rather  prefer  meat 
to  milk— in  fiction.  "  The  Quaker  Pa^ 
tisans**  is  an  old-fashioned,  ill-arranged 
tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Penns^* 
vama,  about  the  Brandywine,  and  the  actors 
of  which  are  a  band  of  fightmg  Quakers, 
with  the  usual  lay-figures,  aboxA  them,  m  the 
shape  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  There  fa  a  little 
love-making,  and  a  little  more  fightmg,  mostly 
of  the  guerrilla  order  :— 

"Only  this  and  nothing  mora'' 
If  this  is  all  that  the  author  of  "The 
Scout**  has  to  offer  us,  we  must  dedine  hifl 
company  in  future. 

—  Miss  Jean  Ingelow  has  written  macfa  and 
well,  in  verse  and  prose,but  nothing  so  good  m 
"Mopsa  the  Fairy,**  published  byHesaa. 
Roberts*  Brothers.  It  is  a  chUd's  book,  bat 
it  wiU  delight  "  Children  of  a  larger  growth," 
than  those  who  duster  in  the  nurseiy  and  the 
sdiool-room.  The  hero  is  a  little  hoj  nsmed 
Jack,  who  is  taken  into  a  wonderfal  coantiy, 
where  he  goes  through  the  oddest  adrentarea, 
alone,  and  in  the  company  of  dngular  birds, 
ammals,  and  "  wee  folk,*'  upon  whom  rests 
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the  glamour  of  Fairy  Land  He  has  a  boat 
that  mU  of  itself  whither  he  wishes ;  he  falls 
in  with  queer  elfish  beuigs,  who  go  by  clock- 
work, and  with  a  band  of  diminutire  gypsies, 
and  a  race  of  bewitched  parrots.  He  comes 
to  a  town  with  nobody  in  it,  sare  an  old 
woman,  whom  he  buys  for  balf-a-crown,  and 
who  turns  out  to  be  a  Fury  Queen.  He  has, 
at  the  start,  four  baby-fairies  in  his  pocket, 
one  of  whom,  the  heroine,  Mopea,  grows 
gradually  bigger  and  taller,  until  she,  too, 
becomes  a  Fairy  Queen,  and  leads  him  on  a 
long  quest  to  the  land  beyond  the  purple 
mountains,  where  a  palace  and  people  await 
her,  and  whence  he  soon  returns  on  the  back 
of  a  strange  bird  named  Jenny,  who  is  either 
the  immortal  Albatross  of  our  grim  friend 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  or  one  of  its  lineal 
deaeendanta.  The  upshot  of  all  is,  that  poor 
Jack  finds  himself,  at  nightfall,  in  his  father*s 
meadow,  where  he  had  probably  fallen  asleep 
in  the  midsummer  afternoon.  There  is  not 
much  in  all  this,  it  would  seem ;  but,  as  Miss 
Ingelow  tells  it,  it  is  maryellou^.  It  is  as 
fantastic  as  a  dream,  to  begin  with ;  and, 
like  most  dreams,  it  shifts  and  changes,  we 
know  not  bow,  or  why;  nothing  in  it  sur- 
prises, though  it  is  full  of  the  most  surprising 
things.  A  Raven,  for  instance,  eats  up  one 
of  the  baby-fairies  whom  Jack  has  incautious- 
ly taken  from  his  pocket,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, — 
and  forgotten.  The  inconsequentiality  of  the 
whole  story  is  thoroughly  in  keeping,  and 
true  to  the  lands  of  fairy-lore,  in  which  Miss 
Ingelow  is  as  thoroughly  versed  as  her 
master, — Hans  Christian  Andersen.  For 
what  it  is, — an  imaginative  little  prose-poem, 
"Mopaa  the  Fairy"  is  probably  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  in  English  literature. 

—  Some  well  meaning,  but  over-confident, 
person,  out  West,  who  hides  himself  under 
the  name  of  An  American  Citizen^  has  pro- 
dnced  a  book  entitled  **  The  Living  Questions 
of  the  Age,^'  and  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.,  of 
C3dcago,  have  published  it.  The  minority  of 
these  questions  being,  as  be  conceives,  of  a 
theological  nature,  be  commences  by  string- 
ing together  a  number  of  isolated  sentences 
from  the  writings  of  the  late  Theodore 
Parker,  whom  he  demolishes,  in  true  sledge- 
hammer style,  by  showing,  as  he  assumes, 
the  incongruities  and  contradictions  involved 
in  Mr.  Parker's  notions  of  the  Deity.  Later, 
he  subjects  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  to  the 
Bame  exterminating  process,  which,  however, 
ia  his  ease,  is  attended  with  more  gentleuess. 


He  also  takes  a  shy  at  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
especially  the  hist,  whose  transcendental 
utterances,  m  the  "  Conduct  of  Life,"  arouse 
his  mirth  and  scorn.  He,  likewise,  refers  to 
two  other  writers  with  whom  we  are  not 
,  acquainted  —  Mirabaud,  and  Compte.  He 
has  something  to  say,  too,  about  Reformers 
and  their  Relations  to  Christianity,  which 
relations,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  are  not  very 
near  ones.  For  himself— fie  is  in  favor  of 
Capital  Punishment,  and  is  not  in  favor  of 
Woman^s  Rights.  Upon  those  and  kindred 
subjects  he  writes  in  a  way  that  may  confirm 
those  who  agree  with  him,  but  assuredly  will 
not  convince  those  who  differ  with  him ;  for 
the  time  is  past  when  doubt  can  be  silenced 
by  mere  assertion.  To  **  the  living  ques- 
tions "  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  he  gives  only 
the  old  dead  answers;  and  they  are  no 
longer  satisfactory. 

—  Among  the  questions  not  touched  upon  in 
the  volume  just  despatched,  is  one  which  the 
Rev.  Moses  Hull  considers  paramoimt  to  all 
others,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  book, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Question  Settled."  The 
question  in  this  instance  is  the  phenomena 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  christ- 
ened Spiritualism,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hull  is  a 
firm,  not  to  say  an  ardent  believer.  He 
compares  it,  as  it  exists  among  us,  with  it  as 
it  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  Biblical 
times,  and  he  ^ves  on  the  whole,  the  later 
manifestation  a  most  decided  preference. 
His  book,  he  says,  was  composed  on  a  contract 
with  his  publishers  (Messrs.  White  &  Co.,  of 
Boston),  inside  of  eight  weeks, — to  use  his 
own  el^aot  phraseology ;  amid  the  clash  of 
spiritual  arms,  whatever  that  may  mean; 
while  lecturing,  preaching,  debating,  editing 
a  journal,  answering  correspondents,  kc, 
**It  has  been  written  in  cars,  in  hotels,  in 
boarding-houses,  dep6ts,  and  sitdng-rooms ; 
in  fact  under  the  varying  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  life  of  an  interant."  We 
have  no  respect  for  books  got  up  under  such 
circumstances,  nd  matter  by  whom;  and, 
consequently,  we  have  no  respect  for  this 
one.  As  for  the  question  of  Spiritualism 
being  settled  by  it,  we  have  only  to  remaric 
that  questions  of  this  magnitude,  when  so 
settled,— never  stay  settled  long.  If  Mr. 
Hull  and  the  American  Citizen  are  desirous 
of  meeting  foemen,  worthy  of  their  sted 
(pens),  wo  advise  them  to  enconnter  each 
other.  And  when  such  Greeks  meet,  and 
the  tug  of  war  cpmes, 

"May  we  be  there  to  see." 
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LITERATURB,  SCIBNGB,  AND  ABT  ABROAD. 
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L1TE&A.TUIUE. 

Whin  caricature  is  once  accepted  as  truth, 
the  generation  which  so  accepts  it  must  die 
out,  and  there  is  then  a  chance  that  the  one 
which  follows  may  be  better  instructed.  The 
typical  Yankee  of  Punch  b  an  individual 
never  seen  by  mortal  eyes  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  American  dialect,  as  given 
in  English  novels,  has  never  been  beard  by 
mortal  ears ;  yet  both  will  nm  for  at  least 
twenty  years  longer,  and  any  attempt  at 
pointing  out  their  absurdity  would  be  wasted 
time.  In  these  notes  we  have  already  given 
a  few  examples  of  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  German  literary  periodicals  in  regard  to 
American  politics.  We  here  add  another 
phase  of  the  caricature,  purporting  to  be 
sketched  from  life,  but  evidently  copied  from 
the  English  lay-figure.  The  Magcuin  fur 
die  LUeratur  des  Audandt  has  an  article  de- 
scriptive of  the  foreign  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  in  which  the  young  Ameri- 
cans  are  thus  characterized : 

"We  also  find  the  same  recognition  of 
German  advantages  [of  education]  among  a 
people  who  seem  the  most  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding them,  since  they  have  so  much 
self-conceit  that  there  is  room  for  nothing 
else  in  their  natures — the  Americans.  In 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  of  late,  their  unmis- 
takable nasal  English,  with  the  incessantly 
recurring  sounds  of  *  /  gu68 '  («c  /)  and  *  / 
calculate^  has  been  everywhere  heard.  We 
may  state,  that  the  gtissers  are  from  the  North, 
and  the  calculators^  mostly  sons  of  the  former 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  or  the  latter  them- 
selves, with  or  without  families.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  Berlin  are  mostly  young  people,  es- 
pecially students.  Up  to  the  middle  of  May 
not  less  than  sixty  Americans  matriculated.** 

—  Several  German  journals  publish  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  news :  "  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  a  city,  called  Corirma^ 
has  been  founded  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  already  contains  several  thou- 
sand inhabitants !  ** 

—  A  Greek  gentleman,  named  Butzinas, 
not  long  since  offered  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  (about  |200,  the  present  drachma 


having  an  equal  value  vrlth  the  fiiioc)  for  a 
native  comedy.  The  prize  has  just  been 
awarded  to  a  young  author,  named  Anto- 
niades,  whose  comedy,  "  The  CJobbler,"  ridi- 
cules  the  airs  of  a  modem  Greek  parvenu. 

—  The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  "ffistory  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ages,**  by  Gregorovius,  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  has  been  published  by  Cotto, 
in  Stuttgard,  before  the  appearance  of  die 
concluding  volume  of  the  JirsC  edition,  wbich 
will  not  be  completed  until  next  year. 

—  We  were  mistaken  last  month  te  stating 
the  number  of  new  dramatic  productions  in 
Germany,  this  summer,  at  fourteen.  The 
actual  number  is  twenty-teven, 

—  Spielhagen's  hist  novel,  in  /w  volumes, 
is  published  in  Schwerin.  The  best  Gennan 
critics  give  it  cordial  praise.  It  Is  autobio- 
graphical m  form,  the  hero  telling  his  own 
story ;  the  leading  "  motive  '*  appears  to  be 
the  abstract  injustice  of  criminal  laws,  and 
the  fallibility  of  human  testunony. 

—  An  author  named  Ferdinand  Stoltc,  dis- 
satisfied with  Goethe's  great  work,  has  jmt 
published  a  new  Second  Part  of  Faust^  ia 
four  bulky  volumes,  which  have  the  following 
sub-titles:  I.  Faust  the  Idealist;  IL  Bicbard 
and  Coolesta;  HI.  Ahasuerus;  IV.  Faustini. 
Herr  Stolte  associates  Faust  with  Guttcnburg, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  brings  hun  in  con- 
tact with  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  so  pro- 
longs the  adventures  of  the  hero  and  Mepbis- 
topheles,  that,  accompanied  as  they  are  with 
dreary  didactic  passages,  few  readers  will 
probably  reach  the  end  of  the  four  volumes. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  during  Goe 
the*s  lifetime,  and  has  been  repeated  several 
times  since.  Even  so  fine  a  scholar  as  Viachcr 
was  rash  enough  to  suggest  a  new  Second 
Part,  but  found  no  one  to  accept  his  plan. 

—  Baron  Hiibner,  formerly  Austrian  Am- 
bassador m  Paris  and  Rome,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  ekborate  history  of  Pope  Situs 
V.  and  his  times,  which  wiU  be  published  in 
French  by  Amyot. 

—  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  German 
critics  discovered  a  "natural  genius.**  He 
was  a  peasant,  living  near  Bregenz,  in  Vorarl- 
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berg — a  young  man,  named  Franz  Michel 
Fdder,  who  suddenly  appeared  as  the  author 
of  a  Tolume  of  stories  of  peasant  life.  Ho 
was  warmly  welcomed,  but  received  little 
material  advantage  from  his  success.  Last 
Spring  he  died,  of  consumption,  less  than 
thirty  years  old.  He  was  employed  at  the 
time  on  an  autobiography,  which  will  doubt- 
leas  soon  be  published. 

—  Mr.  David  Johnston  has  completed  his 
translation  of  Dante,  which  is  privately  print- 
ed in  three  volumes.  The  plan  of  transla- 
tion is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  a  similar 
closeness  to  the  text  of  the  original  gives 
the  two  worlcs  a  marked  resemblance. 

—  Since  Forster^s  biography  of  Landor, 
the  most  important  works  which  have  ap- 
peared in  London  are  the  Diary  of  Henry 
Crabbe  Bobinson,  and  Gladstone's  Juventm 
Mvndi — the  latter,  an  excellent  book  with  a 
not  very  appropriate  title.  "Woman's  Cul- 
ture and  Woman's  Work,"  by  various  hands, 
Miss  Power  Gobbe  among  them,  is  about  to 
appear. 

—  The  first  volume  of  "Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,"  by  Prof  Ebers,  has  just 
been  published  in  Leipzig.  It  is  a  work 
which  exhibits  great  scholarship,  and  throws 
a  new  light  on  the  customs,  observances,  and 
character  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  we  find 
them  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch. 

— <The  Globus  (published  in  Brunswick, 
Germany)  exhausts  human  ingenuity  in  con- 
structing frightful  pictures  of  lawlessness, 
crime,  a^d  corruption  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  German  periodicals  which 
supported  the  South  during  the  war,  and  with 
a  reckless  vehemence  worthy  of  Charleston 
or  Richmond.  The  last  number  has  an  arti- 
cle  upon  "  the  notorious  Baptist  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher "  (!),  who,  the  editor 
deckres,  is  the  sharpest  kind  of  a  "  Yankee 
speculator."  For  instance:  "Becently,  he, 
the  Baptist  cleigyman,  was  hired  at  a  round 
sum  by  the  Free  Trade  League  of  New  York, 
to  preach  Free-trade  sermons.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  been  in  favor  of  high  protective 
duties."  There  is  more  of  the  same,  too 
▼ulgar  and  profane  to  translate.  Yet  the 
Globus  professes  to  be  a  scientific  journal ! 


—  Herr  Bichard  Goehde,  who  recently  de- 
Urered  a  lecture  on  the  painter  Hildebrandt 
before  the  German  Society  of  Science  and 
Art,  in  the  University  of  London,  is  engaged 


in  collecting  materials  for  a  "History  of 
Water-Color  Painting" — a  most  opportune 
and  serviceable  undertaking. 

—  The  excavations  in  Athens,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Bazaar,  have  been  resumed. 
Already,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  two  colos- 
sal headless  statues  were  discovered.  On  the 
hem  of  the  rich  drapery  with  which  one  of 
them  is  clothed,  is  the  inscription:  "Mado 
by  Jason,  the  Athenian  " — a  name  not  hith- 
erto known.  At  the  Pirceus,  also,  some  re- 
mains of  the  Boman  period  have  been  found. 

—  The  publication  of  a  magnificent  art- 
istic work  has  been  conmienced  in  Munich : 
"  Monuments  of  Italian  Painting,  from  the 
Decadence  of  the  Antique  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century:  by  Ernst  Forster."  It  will  be  issued 
in  125  folio  numbers,  each  contaming  two  en- 
gravings, with  descriptive  text.  Twenty-five 
of  these  will  appear  annually,  until  the  work 
is  completed.  The  cost  will  be  about  fifty 
cents  (gold)  per  number,  or  only  $12.50  per 
annum,  which  ought  to  secure  a  great  many 
subscribers  in  the  United  States. 

—  The  collection  of  engravings  made  by 
Herr  von  Alferoff,  in  Vienna,  was  recentiy 
sold  at  auction  ;  it  consisted  of  918  numbers, 
and  fetched  the  enormous  sum  of  $36,000. 
Even  the  etchings  of  Buysdael,  which  the 
painter  produced  in  a  few  hours,  as  a  recre- 
ation, foimd  ready  purchasers  at  $250  apiece ! 

—  The  Arundel  Society  in  London  intend 
to  reproduce  their  publications  by  photogra- 
phy, one  fifth  of  the  original  size,  and  Issue 
them  in  five  quarterly  volumes,  at  a  guinea 
each.  This  will  place  those  admirable  works 
within  the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  Art 

—  This  year's  exhibition  in  Paris  contains 
no  less  than  4,280  works  of  art.  The  place 
of  honor  is  occupied  by  four  large  pictures : 
"  Apollo  and  the  Muses,"  by  Bouguereau,  an 
"  Ascension,"  by  Bounat,  a  "  Stag  Hunt,'»  by 
Courbet,  and  "  An  Inundation,"  by  Leuillier. 
Another  picture  by  Chenavard,  which  attracts 
much  attention,  is  called :  "  The  End  of  the 
Beligions." 

—  The  painter,  Joseph  Schlottaucr,  who 
died  in  Vienna,  in  June,  at  the  age  of  80, 
was  originally  a  carpenter.  Cornelius  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  talent,  and 
some  of  the  finest  frescoes  of  that  master  in 
Munich  were  punted  by  him.  In  variety  of 
talent  he  resembled  the  old  Italian  mastera 
He  busied  himself  also  with  engraving,  litho- 
graphy, photography,  founded  an  orthopaedic 
institute  in  Munich,  invented  machines,  built 
ice-houses,  and  finally  succeeded  in  applying 
Fuchs's  discovery  of  "water-glaa^"  to  fresco- 
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piunting.  The  life  he  lived  was  not  great, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  long,  actire,  and  thor- 
oughly useful. 

—  Mr.  Story's  statue  of  George  Peabody 
was  sucessfully  cast  at  the  Royal  Bronze 
Foundry  in  Munich,  on  the  4th  and  6th  of 
July.  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  one  third  greater 
than  life  size,  in  ordinary  morning  costume. 
The  German  art-critics  heartily  commend  the 
simple,  realistic  manner  in  which  the  sculptor 
has  performed  his  task.  The  statue  has  been 
erected  in  London — we  believe,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  around  which  Mr.  Peabody *8 
lodging-houses  for  workmen  have  been  built. 

—  Dr.  Adolf  Stahr,  author  of  the  **  Life 
of  Lessing,"  has  recently  discovered,  in  a 
shop  in  Rome,  a  new  original  portrait  of  the 
great  German  author.  It  represents  Lessing 
at  the  age  of  thirty :  the  picture,  which  is  in 
good  preservation,  is  excellently  painted. 

—  After  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain, 
a  great  deal  of  fine  old  tapestry  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  This 
has  been  collected  and  arranged,  with  a  view 
to  being  placed  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Es- 
curiaL 

—  The  famous  old  Venetian  palace,  known 
as  the  Fondaco  dei  7\trehi—on  the  Grand 
Canal,  not  far  from  the  railway  station— -has 
at  last  been  completely  restored,  in  its  origi- 
nal style.  The  old  edifice  dated  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Byzantine-arabesque 
arcliitecture  in  existence.  It  was  purchased 
of  the  Manin  family,  by  the  city  of  Venice, 
in  1888. 

—  "Women  in  Europe,  at  least,  are  not 
discouraged  from  devoting  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Art.  ProfesBorcss  Hermine  Stilke, 
a  lady  of  much  talent  in  the  illustration  of 
books,  died  recently  in  Berlin.  The  number 
of  female  artists  represented  in  the  French 
Exhibition  this  year,  is  807 !  English,  French, 
and  German  female  painters  receive  an  en- 
couragement and  support  which  is  in  excess 
of,  rather  than  inadequate  to,  their  merits. 


SCIENCE,  STATISTICS,   BZPLOBATIOKS,   ETC. 

—  Lieut.  Warren's  explorations  at  Jeru- 
salem continue  to  be  crowned  by  the  most 
interesting  results.  It  is  evident  that  the 
modem  city  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
andent  Jerusalem,  the  topography  and  char- 
acter of  which  is  now  partially  revealed. 
More  than  fifty  shafts  or  passages  have  been 
opened,  communicating  with  vast  chambers 


and  reservoirs,  in  some  of  which  spectaens 
of  ancient  pottery  have  been  found. 

—  At  la^  after  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
XJrbino  is  mo\ing.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  in  tliat  city  to  accompliah  the  eroctioD 
of  a  monument  to  Raphael  Sanzio. 

—  M.  Genakli,  Frenda  Consul  at  Lanaei, 
in  Cyprus,  following  the  example  of  the 
American  Consul,  has  commenced  exctT&p 
tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town,  and 
is  already  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  tvo 
statues  and  twelve  statoettes,  which  belong 
to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

—  King  Victor  Emanuel  has  had  in  Ha- 
culaneum  the  usual  lack  of.  the  ignonni 
(During  his  visit,  he  is  said  to  hare  aaked 
Chevalier  Fiorelli  whether  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  had  not  been  buried  four  handled 
years !)  Directly  under  the  spot  where  be 
struck  the  royal  spade,  or  pick-axe,  to  in- 
augurate the  new  excavations,  a  complete!?- 
furnished  kitchen  has  been  uncovered.  The 
most  interesting  article  found  was  a  copboaid 
of  walnut  wood,  with  drawers,  and  doiUe 
doors,  very  similar  to  those  now  in  use.  This 
is  the  first  Ronum  cupboard  which  has  been 
brought  to  light.  In  addition,  the  kitchen 
contained  fourteen  bronze  vessels,  moch  tern- 
cotta,  a  glass  cup,  and  a  maxble  faun. 

—  The  excavations  at  the  mari)le  empori- 
um of  ancient  Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  continue 
to  furnish  rich  returns.  The  latest  spoils 
are  two  pillars  of  African  marble,  and  an 
enormous  block  of  rose-colored  alabaster. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soeieti  Thkn- 
peiztique^  in  Paris,  M.  Manin  rea4,a  pap^» 
claiming  for  the  common  sun-flower  (**/•««• 
thw  annus)  the  property  of  absorbing  mias- 
ma, and  rendering  healthy  all  districts  where 
intermittent  fevers  are'  prevalent.  He  recom- 
mends the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  the 
moats  of  fortresses,  on  the  banks  of  canals, 
and  in  all  marshy  places.  / 

—  The  African  traveller,  Gerarfl  Kohlft, 
has  returned  to  Berlin  from  a  very  suooessfol 
journey  through  Libya  and  "  the  parts  about 
Cyrene."  Afler  taking  photographic  riews 
of  all  the  ancient  remains  in  the  Cyrenaica, 
he  penetrated  southward  into  the  desert 
towards  the  oasis  of  Audjila ;  then,  taming 
eastward,  reached  Siwah,  where  he  photo- 
graphed the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon. 

—  Capt.  Charles  Start,  one  of  the  earliest 
Australian  explorers,  who  in  1827  diacoTCred 
the  Darling  River,  died  recently  in  Chelten- 
ham, England.  After  his  last  great  journey, 
in  1844,  he  became  bUnd,  and  the  Australian 
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Gorernment    granted    him    a    pension    for 
life. 

—  The  old  SclaTonio  translation  of  the 
Bible  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  in 
use  in  the  Russian  Ghnrch.  A  new  trans- 
laiioD,  into  modem  Bossian,  has  been  com- 
niaoded,  and  will  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sjnod. 

—  The  work  of  draining  the  Fladeso,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Jutland,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  seYeral  square  miles  of  arable  hmd, 
has  led  to  an  important  discovery.  In  cut- 
ting the  canal  of  drainage,  the  workmen  came 
upon  a  mound  of  bones  and  oyster-shells, 
amoug  which  were  flint  knives  and  axes. 
Near  at  hand  were  several  human  skulls,  of 
the  variety  called  do&eoeephali  by  ethnolo- 
^ats,  with  .very  low,  narrow  foreheads,  and. 
broad  cerebellums. 

—  The  German  journals  announce  that 
Emil  Palleske,  a  well-known  actor,  and  au- 
thor  of  the  **  life  .of  Schiller,"  has  made  an 
engagement  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  driver  a  series  of  dramadc  readmgs. 

—  Although  the  projected  monument  to 
Lamartine  is  only  to  cost  20,000  francs,  the 
sobseriptions  are  not  yet  sufficient.  Adam 
Salomon  has  been  selecatsd  as  the  sculptor. 

—  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  6,594  metres  have  been 
exeavated  on  the  southern,  and  8,990  on  tho 
northern  side,  leaving  only  2,672  metres  to 
complete  the  work.    It  now  seems  eertain 


that  the  tunnel  will  be  opened  to  travel  dur- 
ing tho  year  1871. 

—  The  celebrated  French  painter,  CJourbet, 
has,  after  many  experiments,  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  onejwheeled  eart^  or  carriage, 
which  is  sidd  to  run  very  smoothly  and  easily. 
The  equilibrium  is  preserved,  partly  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  horse  is  attached,  and 
partly  by  weights  in  each  end  of  a  project- 
ing axle. 

—  Near  the  Grecian  island  of  Andros  the 
wreck  of  an  old  frigate  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  objects  fished  up 
are  several  breechUoad'mg  cannon  of  bronze. 
There  is  no  tradition,  even  among  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  of  the  time  when 
the  wreck  occurred. 

—  Under  tho  cellar  of  an  old  wooden 
house,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Wolfen,  in  Switzerland,  a  vessel  has  been 
found  containing  8,000  silver  coins  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  bear  the  stamps  of  the  Abbots  of  St. 

'  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  Basel,  Berne,  Zmich, 
&c. 

—  Dr.  Nachtigal,  of  Germany,  and  Made- 
moiselle Tinn6,  of  Holland,  are  spending  the 
summer  in  Murzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in- 
tending, after  some  excursions  through  the 
lands  of  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks,  in  the 
Great  Sahara,  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Lake  Tsad.  Their  fVirther  plans  of  travel 
have  not  been  made  known. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


[VBIS  mouth's  BXCORD  0L08EB  OX  JVLT  81.] 


I.   8UMHART. 

Tus  month  of  July  was  marked  by  little 
except  wars,  rebellions,  disturbani^  and 
changes.  Revolutions  are  announced  in  Urn- 
guay,  Tenezuela,  and  the  Mexican  Tamauli- 
pas.  The  civil  troubles  and  military  move- 
ments continue  in  both  Haytl  and  St.  Do- 
mingo. The  Cuban  insurrection  does  not  yet 
present  any  decided  phase.  Much  sickness 
y&  said  to  prevdl  among  the  forces  on  both 
sides,  and  doubtless  the  prevention,  in  the 
lost  days  of  June,  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, of  the  expedition  just  starting  from 
New  York,  saved  most  of  its  members  from 
death  by  cither  yellow  fever  or  cholera. 
Bolivia  has  recognized  the  belligerency  of 
the  Cubans.  The  new  Governor-General,  de 
Rodas,  has  shown  none  of  the  brutality  im- 


puted to  him  in  advance.  And  rumors  have 
been  plentiful  of  a  hopeful  beginning  of 
negotiations  with  the  home  government  for 
the  sale  of  Cuba  to  the  Cubans,  with  a  guar- 
antee from  this  country.  In  Paraguay,  there 
is  news  only  of  the  continued  intention  of 
the  allies  to  destroy  Lopez.  Meanwhile  he 
is  at  Ascurra,  a  position  hitherto  impregnable, 
and  which  the  allies  have  not  even  been  able 
to  reconnoitre,  so  difficult  are  its  mountains 
and  forests,  although  their  headquarters  are 
scud  to  be  within  seven  miles  of  it.  In  Old 
Spain,  there  has  been  a  feeble  and  abortive 
effoDt  at  an  insurrection  for  Don  Carlos,  re- 
presenting the  old  Carlist  interest  In  France, 
the  Emperor  has  yielded  a  step  to  the  party 
of  constitutional  government.  In  England, 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  be- . 
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gun  by  the  actual  enactment  of  the  Irish 
Church  disendowment  act  la  the  rest  of 
Europe,  there  have  been  no  Tery  great  phe- 
nomena. From  Asia,  there  is  news  of  three 
new  rebellions  in  China ;  two  by  Mohamme- 
dan communities,  and  one  by  a  Chinese  se- 
cret organization ;  and  in  Japan,  the  Mikadoes 
forces  have  been  gaining  considerable  adran- 
tages  over  the  rebellious  princes. 

It.   UNITED  8TATXS. 

July  1.  The  United  States  public  debt  has 
decreased,  during  June,  $16,410,132  54,  and 
now  amounts  to  $2,489,002,480  68. 

July  1.  The  National  monument  in  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg  is  dedicated  before 
an  audience  of  some  16,000  people. 

July  2.  The  brig  Novelty  returns  to  Bos- 
ton, from  Matanzos,  with  84,075  gallons  of. 
molasses,  shipped  on  a  new  principle,  not  in 
casks,  but  in  bulk,  in  large  tanks,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

July  "7.  G.  C.  Walker,  Conservative  Re- 
publican, is  elected  GoTcmor  of  Virginia, 
over  Wells,  Radical  Republican,  by  a  major- 
ity of  some  15,000.  At  the  same  election, 
the  new  State  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
very  great  majority,  and  the  separate  clauses 
disfranchising  rebels  and  rebel  sympathizers, 
were  rejected  by  about  as  great  a  majority. 

July  9.  The  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Troutburg,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, suddenly  rose  two  feet  or  more,  and 
then  receded.  Similar  movements  continued 
at  intervals  until  dark.  It  is  said  that  such 
a  phenomenon  took  place  in  the  year  1863. 
The  cause  is  unknown. 

July  12.  The  Romanist  Irishmen  of  New 
York  city  violently  assault  a  procession  of 
Protestant  Irishmen  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  danger- 
ously injuring  some  of  them. 

July  12.  A  committee  of  eight  persons, 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
with  twenty  or  thirty  skilful  bank-clerks  as 
assistants,  finished  handling  and  counting 
every  coin  and  piece  of  paper-money  in  the 
New  York  sub-Treasury,  after  two  weeks' 
incessant  labor.  The  object  was  to  rerify  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  on  Mr.  Treasurer 
Van  Dyck's  leaving  office,  and  Gen.  Butter- 
field^s  taking  his  place.  The  money  ac- 
counted for  was,  in  gold,  $71,101,000;  sil- 
Ter,  $325,000;  paper-money,  Ac,  $81,801,- 
648  29;  and  Mr.  Van  Dyck's  books  were 
found  correct 

July  18.  A  Woman's  Suflrage  Convention 
meets  at  Saratoga  for  a  two  days'  session. 


July  18.  A  Chinese  Labor  Convention 
meets  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  which  Mr.  Har- 
ris, formeriy  the  rebel  Goremor  of  Tennes- 
see, is  President  Its  purpose  is  to  fix  on  a 
plan  for  importing  Chinese  laborers  for  the 
Southern  States ;  and  Mr.  Koopmanschaap,  a 
Dutch  merchant,  established  at  San  Fnm- 
dsco,  who  has  already  brought  many  coolies 
to  California,  attends  the  Conrention,  and 
promises  to  ship  coolies  if  the  Convention 
shall  agree  to  a  proper  rate  of  wages. 

July  14.  A  peculiarly  horrible  railroad  ac- 
cident takes  place  at  Mast  Hope,  Pa.,  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  about  thirty  miles  from  Port 
Jervis,  the  en^eer  of  a  freight  train  on 
a  side  track  having  moved  the  train  to  the 
main  track  just  in  Ume  to  have  an  express 
train  run  into  it  The  result  was  the  demo- 
lition of  the  trains,  the  severe  injury  of  a 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  burning  aHve 
of  eight  more,  who  were  pinned  imnoovably 
among  the  ruins.  One  of  these  yictims  was 
Rev.  B.  B.  Hallock,  a  clergyman  of  New 
York  city.  Railroad  tradns  carry  no  axes  nor 
tools  for  such  occasions,  or  else  these  Eves 
could  hare  been  saved. 

July  16.  A  State  Educational  Convention 
of  colored  men  meets  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
adopts  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  for  colored  children. 

July  16.  The  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney, and  Marshal,  at  New  York,  receive  strin- 
gent orders  to  enforce  the  Neutrality  Laws 
as  to  all  Cuban  expeditions,  together  with 
spedal  conmussions  empowering  them  to  call 
on  the  military  and  naval  comnetfrnders  of 
this  station  for  all  the  forces  and  ships  neces- 
sary. 

July  16.  The  sale  of  lager  beer  having  for 
some  little  time  stopped  in  Boston,  under  the 
prohibitory  law  pa^ed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  is  by  this  time 
genera%  resumed,  the  State  constabulary  not 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law.  Secret  selling 
and  use  of  liquors  are  said  to  prevail  to  an 
immense  extent 

July  18.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  mute,  a 
pupil  of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  and  one  ot  the 
teachers  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, from  ite  be^nning  in  1817  to  1868,  dies 
at  hb  home  in  Hartford,  aged  83. 

July  19.  A  company  of  fifty  men,  intend- 
ed  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  Cubans,  are  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  authorities,  while 
sleeping  in  a  house  in  a  quiet  locality  at  Hack- 
enaack,  N.  J. 

July  22.  John  A.  Roebling,  a  distinguished 
civil  engineer,  constructor  of  tiic  Niagara 
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Suspension  Bridge,  and  recently  in  charge  of 
the  East  Biver  Siiq>eD8ion  Bridge  enterprise 
at  New  Yorl^  dies  at  his  son's  house  in  Brook- 
Ip,  aged  63,  of  tetanus,  resulting  from  the 
accidental  crushing  of  his  foot.  He  was  a 
native  of  Mulhausen,  in  Prussia,  and  came 
to  America  about  1831. 

July  23.  The  shore  end  of  the  French- 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  via  St.  Pierre,  is 
landed  at  Buxbury,  Mass. 

July  23.  End  of  the  proposed  Cuban  ex- 
pedidon  from  New  YorlL,  under  the  well- 
known  and  energetic  Cuban,  Don  Domingo 
Goicourio.  This  enterprise  had  been,  in  fact, 
effectually  broken  up  by  the  capture,  Juno 
28  and  30,  at  Gardiner's  Island,  at  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  of  two  steam  tugs,  the 
Cod  and  the  Chaser  in  which  the  adventur- 
ers were  to  have  been  taken  to  their  ocean 
steamer.  This  steamer,  the  Whiting^  had 
been  sdzed  a  day  or  two  before.  The  *'  filli- 
bofltcrs"  themselves  escaped  ashore  to  Gar- 
diner's Island,  where  they  remained  encamp- 
ed for  some  time.  On  July  15,  a  United 
States  revenue  cutter  brought  off  123  of 
them,  who  were  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  but 
were  dismissed  on  parole  on  the  23d.  Their 
tiro  leaders,  Byan  and  Currier,  were  not 
taken,  and  are  said  to  have  fled  to  Canada. 

Julj  27.  An  American  Philological  Con- 
vention meets  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Julj  30.  Hon.  Isaac  Touccy  dies  at  his 
house  in  Hartford,  aged  73.  He  was  bom 
at  Xewtown,  Conn.,  was  a  successful  lawyer 
at  Hartford,  was  a  Democrat  from  the  time 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  was  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  1835-9,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
in  1846,  Mr.  Polk's  Attorney-General  in 
1848-9,  United  States  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, 1852-7,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  his  whole  term. 

July  30.  Henry  Keep,  widely  known  as  a 
railroad  manager  and  financier,  dies  at  his 
lK)me  in  New  York.  Mr.  Keep  had  raised 
Mmself  from  utter  poverty  and  friendless- 
uess  to  vast  wealth  and  influence. 

July  31.  The  Poughkeepsie  Philological 
Convention,  after  a  profitable  and  interest- 
ing session,  and  having  resolved  itself  into 
**The  American  Philological  Association," 
•djoums. 

III.   FOREIGN. 

July  12.  The  Emperor  of  France  sends  in 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif  a  message  stathig  a 
number  of  modifications  which  he  proposes 
to  introduce  into  his  system  of  government. 
T^ey  are;  Permission  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 


to  elect  its  own  officers ;  simpler  methods  of 
amending  laws ;  submittmg  conunercial  trea-  . 
ties  to  the  Legislature  for  approval ;  Legis- 
lative control  of  the  national  budget;  per- 
mission to  members  of  the  LegislaturcT  to 
become  Ministers;  and  an  extension  of  the 
"  right  of  interpellation  " — i.  e.,  of  question- 
ing the  Executive  as  to  its  doings  or  inten- 
tions. These  modifications  are  the  Emperor's 
concessions  to  the  national  demand  at  the 
late  French  elections,  and  are  considered 
equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  govern- 
ment through  a  responsible  ministry  some- 
what after  the  English  fashion,  instead  of 
the  Emperor's  present  "personal  govern- 
ment,'' which  is  responsible  only  to  a  revo- 
lution. 

July  12.  There  is  a  riot  at  Belfj^t  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  during 
the  celebration  by  the  latter  of  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Bo3rne. 

July  12.  The  Government  of  Scrvia  has 
published  a  proposition  to  make  all  citizens 
equal  before  the  law.  This  will  relieve  the 
Jews  especially,  who  have  long  been  subject 
to  very  oppressive  discriminations  of  many 
kinds  in  the  Turkish  principalities. 

July  18.  Henry  Laboucbere,  Lord  Taun- 
ton, dies,  aged  71.  His  peerage  was  con- 
ferred in  consequence  of  his  abilities  ns  a 
financier  and  administrator. 

July  13.  The  Romanist  bishop  of  Linz,  in 
Austria,  is  sentenced  by  a  civil  court  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  uttered 
doctrines  subversive  of  public  order. 

July  13.  The  remains  of  a  Spanish  Protes- 
tant are  buried  in  the  General  Cemetery  at 
Madrid,  before  almost  200  Spanish  Protes- 
tants, and  without  disturbance.  This  is  tiio 
first  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  ordinance 
recently  passed  permitting  it. 

July  16.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Franchise  Society  is  held  at  Lon- 
don, and  is  attended  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Lord 
Houghton,  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  other  celebrities.  There  were  addresses, 
and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  female  suflrage 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

July  17.  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  a  weU-known 
and  sprightly  authoress,  and  a  woman  of  great 
sweetness  and  excellence  of  character,  died 
at  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  July  17.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  still  better  known  writer,  Mrs.  Austin. 
Her  residence  in  Egypt  was  for  the  sake  of 
her  health,  and  her  many  benefactions  and 
kind  offices  had  rendered  her  influential  and 
beloved  by  the  people  along  the  Nile. 
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Abb«f,  Henry.     Stones  in  Venc     xamo,  ppb  xa8.     N.  Y. 

A.D.F.  Randolph  ^  Co.     f  i.as- 
Abbott,  B.  V.  and  A.     A  Gencnl  Digest  of  the  Law  of 

Corporations,  Presenting  the  American  Adjudications  upon 

Public  and  Private  Corporations  of  Every  Kind.     Witn  a 

full  Selection  of  English  Cases.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  vi.,  1004. 

N.  Y.  Baker,  Voorhis  <5f»  C0.     Shp.     f  10.00. 
~  A  Digest  of  Reports  of  U.    S.   Coiuts  and  Acts  of 

Congress  to  July,  1868.     Vol.  IV.    Large  8vo,  pp.  617. 

N.  Y.  Diossy  A»  Co.     Shp.     $7.50. 
Adams,  W.  H.  D«T«xport.     The  Story  of  Pompeii  and 

Herculaneum.     xamo,  pp.  aSa.     Boston,  D.  LotAtro/  ^ 

Co.     $1.25. 
Alden,  Dr.  Jos.    Catalogue  and  Circular  of  State  Normal 

SchooL    8vo,  pp.  i&    Albany,  J.  Munsell.    Pap.  ao  cts. 
Alford,  Doan.    See  Testan^t. 
Alger,  Wm.  R.    Prayers  Ofiered  in  the  Mass.  House  of 

Representatives  during  the  Session  of  1868.      i6mo,  pp. 

X03.     Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 
AuoB  Vale.    See  Waisbrooker. 
AlUbone,  3.  Anstin  (LL.D.)      An  Alphabetical  Index  to 

the  New  Testament,     (Common  Version.)       Suitable  to 

any  edition,  and  useful  to  all  Ministers,  Teachers,  and 

BiWe  Readers.     i6mo,  pp.  75.     Phila.  v4Mr.  5.  S.  Union. 

50  cts.  ;  clo.  flush,  40  cts  ;  pap.  35  cts. 
Amrndments  to  the  0)dk  op   Prockdurk,  passed    in 

1869.    i6mo,  pp.  7.    N.  y.  Baker,  Voorkis  <5f»  Co.   Pap. 

25  cts. 
American  BAprijrr  Year  Book,  1869.      x2mo,  pp.  X44. 

Phila.  Amer.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.    Pap.  50  cts. 
Ambrican  Rhtolution  (Hist.  or).   See  Wilson. 
Akbrican  Woman  in  Europe.    See  Urbino. 
Andrews,  Sam.  M.  (Trial  of).    See  Davis. 
Argentine  Repubuc.    See  Mulhall. 
Artemus  Ward's  Panorama.    See  Browne. 
Astronomy.    See  Loomis. 
Athaliah.    See  Greene. 
Athens  County,  Ohio  (Hist.  of).    Set  Walker. 

Anerbach,  BertboM.  Villa  Eden.  Translated  by  C.  C. 
Shackford.    8vo,  pp.  549.   Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    %i.oo. 

Aunt  Mattib.    See  Hazelton. 

Arery,  H.  N.  (M.D.)  Handbook  for  Consumptives  ;  a 
Practical  Guide  for  the  Invalid  and  Student.  8vo,  pp. 
34.     N .  Y.  .S.  /*.  Heermance  «5r»  Son.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Bamea,  Wm.  Poems  of  Rural  Life.  In  Common  Eng- 
lish. With  13  lUustr.  and  ill.  title.  [Handy  Volume 
Series,  No.  6.)     x6mo,  pp.  X58.      Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 

Beecher,  Oath.  E.,  and  Harriet  B.  Stowe.  The  American 
Woman's  Home ;  or,  Principles  of  Domestic  Sd^pce. 
Betnt;  a  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Maintenance  of 
Economical,  Healthful,  and  Beautiful  Christian  Homes. 
Illustr.  8vo.  N.  Y.  j.  B.  Ford  A*  Co.  (By  Subscrip- 
tion.)    $3.50. 

Bettie's  Birthday  Present.    x6mo.    Boston,  H.  Hoyt. 

Binkerd,  A.  D.  (M.D.)     The  Mammoth  Cave  and  its 

Denizens  ;  a  Complete  Descriptive  Guide.    8vo,  i^.  96. 

Cin.  R.  Clarke  ^  Co.  Sewed,  50  cts. 
Birds  of  New  England.  See  Samuels. 
Bishop,  Nathaniel  H.    A  Thousand  Miles'  Walk  across 

South  America,  over  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.     Ne^v 

ed.     i2mo.  ■  Boston,  Lee  6r'  She/ard.     $1.50. 
Blunt,  J.  H.  ^.A.)    A  Key  to  the  Knowiedge  and  Use 

of  the  Holy  Bible.    i6mo.  pp.  X54.    (London)  Phila.    y. 

B.  Lippincott  ^  Co.     %t.oo. 
Boiae,  Prof;  Jamea  B.    See  Homer. 
Bonme,  H.  R.  P.    Famous  London  Merchants,    A  Book 

for  Boys.      Ulustr.    i3mo.  pp.   320.      (London)    N.  Y. 

Virtue  &•  Yorston.     fi.50. 
Bowles,  Sam.    Our  New  West :    Records  of  Travel,  in- 

ckiding  a  Full  Description  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  of 


the  Life  of  the  Mormons,  Indians,  and  Chtneae ;  «uH 
Maps,  Portraits,  and  i3  full-page  Illuscr.    8  to,  pp.  524 
Hartford,  Hartford  PubUshtng  Co.    (By  SubscnptiOT  * 
•3-50- 
Bowlea,  Sam.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Open  :  or,  How  to  Gi 

and  What  to  See.  x6mo,  pp.  x«3,  Boston,  Fields,  Oi(xi 

Cy  Co.    75  cts. ;  pap.  35  cts. 
Box,  T.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  Heat,  as  applied  tothi 

Useful  Arts,  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  etc  lUustr.  \-m\ 

pp.  viii,  316,  viL     (London)  Phila.  //.  C.  Bairi.  |4.:3. 
Boyoe,  J.  P.  (D.D.)  Life  and  Death  the  Christiaii'i  Portjn. 

Discourse,  Funeral  of  B.  Manly,  D.D.     i6mo,  pp.  73^ 

N.  Y.  Sheldon  ^  Co.     50  cts. ;  pap.  35  cts. 
Bride's  Fate  (The).    See  Southwortfa. 
Bright  Days  of  Herbert  akd  Meggy.    See  Heowk. 
Bright  Jewels  for  the  Sunday-School  :  A  New  CoTieo 

tion  of'^Sunday-School  SongSv    Edited  by  Rev.  R-  Lc«- 

ry.    Music  i8mo.      N.   Y.  Biglow  if  Main.  50  cti 

pap.  30  cts,  ;  bds.  35  cts. 
Brittan,  Harriette  G.     Kardoo.  the  Hmdoo  GiH.   \^^ 

pp.  183.     N.  Y.  IV.  B.  Bodge.     $1.00. 
Brown,  Edward.     Life  Lyrics.    8vo,  pp.  18^    >'•  ^' 

Wm.  Wood  ^  Co.     93.00. 
Browne,  Ohaa.  F.    Artemus  Ward's  Panorama,  as  Exhib- 
ited at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London.    Edited  byhitFwcu- 

tors,  T.  W.  Robertson  and  E.   P.  Kingston.    WiA  .4 

illustrations.      i3mo,  pp.  X97.     N.  Y.  u.  IV.  CarUL%. 

$1.50. 
BnckUn,  MIm  Sophronia  B.      In  Hospital  and  Canp. 

lamo,  pp.  380.     Phila.  %  £.  Potter  &»  Ca.    la. 50^ 
BoAun,  E.  Qoald.  Sights  and  Sensations  ia  France,  Qfs- 

many,  and  Switierland  ;  or.  Experiences  of  an  Araencaa 

Journalist  in  Europe.     laino,  pp.  3x0.    N.  Y.  Harjtr 

<&•  Bros,     f  X.50. 
Balflnchy  S.  G.  (D.D.)      Studies  in  the  Evidena;  of  Chri- 

tianity.     xamo,  pp.  viii,  374.     Boston,  Wm.  V.  S/fnctr. 

$x.5o. 
Bomand,  F.  0.     Out  of  Town.      Pp.  346.    (Loo*>nJ 

Boston,  Roberts  Bros,     ^t.^s- 
Baahnell,  Horace  (D.D.)  Women's  Suffrage  :  the  Rdbra 

against  Nature,     xamo,  pp.  184.     N.Y.  Ch.Scribner6' 

Co.     fi.50. 
Business  Men    (The)  of  Texas.      With  List  of  Posj- 

Offices  and  Newspapers.      8vo.      Galveston,  Teos»  (r"' 

bert  ^  Co.     $3.00. 
California.  See  (i)  Gabb ;  (3)  HittcU ;  (3)  YosfeaittGw^ 

Book. 
Carmina  Crikhs.    See  Greenwefl. 
Case  (The)  of  Cuba.    With  a  Letter  from  T.  D.  Sbcrrwil 

on  the  Right  of  Recognitiotx.      8vo,  pp.  38.     N.  Y.  /»«• 

Ne7vs  Co.    xo  cts. 
Chemical  Philosofhy.    Set  Cooke. 
CHRfSTiANtTY  (EviDBNCB  of).    Set  Bulfinch. 
Clarence  and  Halue  Books,     xo  vtrfs.    34100,  Vf-  ^ 

each.     Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.     Inbox.    $a-75- 
OUrk,  OoL  George  Bogera.     Sketch  of  his  Camoaign  is 

Illinois  in  i778-'79.     Widi  an  Introduction.     By  Hoo- 

Henry  Pirtlc,  of  Louisville.      And  an  ^|)pendix  ccmtaia- 

ingthe  Public  and  Private  Instructions  to  Col.  Cbrk,tr^ 

Major  Bowman's  Journal  of  tlic  taking  of  Post  St.  Vjf 

cent    8vo,  pp.  viii,  X19.    Cincinnati,  R.  Clarke  *•  t*- 

f  3.00.    Large  paper,  imperial  8vo,  $4.00. 
Olark,  Mary  L.    The  Birthday  Present  and  odicr  Stories. 

x8mo,  pp.  X74.     Boston,  D,  Lotkrop  &»  Ca.    75  '^• 
Companion  (A)  for  the  Sunday-School.    By  Ae  AnA«^ 

of  "  Heart  Breathings."     i6mo.      Phila.  Claston,  Kt^ 

sen  &*  Haffelfinger.    45  cts. 
Oonynghaxn,  Capt  D.  P.  (A.D.O.)      The  Irish  Bnp<^' 

and  its  Campaigns.    With  some  Account  of  the  C^^ 

Legion  and  Sketches  of  some  of  the  Principal  Officers. 

X3mo,  pp.  599.     Boston,  P.  Donakot.     %t.yy. 
Oooke,  J.  P.,  Jr.    First  Principles  of  Chemical  Phiteopbr- 

Vol.  IL   X3md,  pp.  333.   Boston,  Sever,  Prmmds  A»  Ca 

^^^  Digitized  by  ^^UO^li:: 
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Oooke^  J.  P.,  Jr.  Same,  CMnpIete  in  one  voL  xamo,  pp. 
533-    Is- 50. 

GonoRATioM  (Law  op)  .    S^  Abbott. 

Coolin,  F.  (D.D.)  The  Son  of  Man  :  Discourses  on  the 
i  Mmistrv  of  Jesus  Qirist.  Translated  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Author.  lamo,  pp.  3x1.  Phila.  Claxtom^  Remstn  ^ 
Hafftlfingtr.    $1.50. 

Goutnef,  W.  S.  The  Fanner^  and  Mechanic's  Manual. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  By  O.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  lUustr. 
8vD,  pp.  506.  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Treat  ^  Co.  (By  subscrip- 
tioB.)    13.00;  shp.  #5.00. 

Cowlei,  Rer.  Henry  p.D.)  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamenta- 
tioos.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical. 
Destfned  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  X3mo,  pp.  431. 
N.  YT  D.  A^pUUm  «&•  Co.    fa.  50. 

Cnwfcrd.  Martha  F.  The  Chinese  Bride  ;  a  Story  of  Real 
Liie.    iSmo,  pp.  158.    Phila.  Am,  Ba/t  Pub.  Soc.  55  cts. 

CiKDO.  By  an  Indebted  Creditor,  xamo,  pp.  446.  Bos- 
ton, Let  b*  Skepard.     f  i .  50. 

Cmss*  TfeMPLAK's  Chart.  Thoroughly  revised  by  Wm. 
M.  Cunninghani,  M.A-,  K.'.  T.'. ;  Gr.  Ins.  Gen.^id,  to 
which  is  added  the  Tactics  and  Drill  for  the  Use  of  Coun- 
cils of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Commanderies  of 
Koigbti  Tesiplar.    xamo,  pp.  284.     Phila.  Moss  ^  Co. 

Ottta,  laary.  (P.8.)    life  and  Tunes  of  Ae  Hon.  Wm. 

larvis.    By  his  Daughter.      Portr.     xamo,  pp.  xii.,  451. 

N.  Y.  Hitrd  &»  Hou^kUm.    $2.00 
Dall,  Mm.  OaroUneH.     Patty  Gray's  Journey  to  the 

Cotton  Islands.    VoL   I.    From    Boston   to  Baltimore. 

mustz.  t6w»,  pp.  35a    Boston,  Lse  b»  Shej^rd.  $1.25. 

DBTia,  Chaxlea  G.  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Samuel  M.  An- 
drews, indkted  for  the  Murder  of  Cornelius  Holmes, 
belbre  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mass.,  Dec.  xi, 
z868,  iadudiDg  the  Rulings  of  the  Court  upon  many  Ques- 
oons  of  Law.  and  a  full  Statement  of  Authorities  upon  the 
Subject  of  Transitory  Insanity.  Svo.  Hurd  «&•  Hough- 
A»-    12.50 ;  pap.  f  1.75. 

I>eAD  GuKST  (The)  .     See  Zschokke. 

Dean,  Amoa.  History  of  Civiliiation.  VoL  IV.  Svo,  pp. 
SH.   Albany,  y,  AfunseU.    $4.00. 

Digest  op  the  Canons  for  the  Govkrnmbnt  of  the 
Natioxal  Episcopal  Chukch  in  the  U.  S.,  together 
*>»  the  Constitution.  Revised  Ed.  Svo.  pp.  122. 
Bonoo,  E.  P.  DutUm  &*  Co.    Pap.  75  cts. 

B^JiE  Human  (The)  in  the  Incarnate  and  Written 
Word;  and  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement  other 
than  (be  Creeds.  By  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
"mo,  pp.  90X.  N.  y.  A.  D.  F.  Raruhlpk  *•  Co. 
91.50. 

DnrwcE.    (Essay  on).    5rrWooIsey. 

Doctor  Kkndbll's  Children  and  their  Cousin.  i6mo, 
PP-276.    Phila.  Am.  S.  S.  Union.     $x.oo. 

Dogmatic  Fatth.    See  Garbett. 

^^orieTi  ChaJL  Miss  MoUy.  (A  novel,  in  French.)  Svo, 
pp.  160.    N.  Y.     Chas.  Lassalle.     60  cts. 

^^  Lynnb.  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  (Adapted  from  Mrs. 
Hemy  Wood's  novel.)  lamo,  pp.  142.  Boston,  Wm. 
V.Spencer.    Pap.  15  cts. 

^Jwia,  B.  Free  Town  libraries.  Their  Formation, 
™*gen»ent,  and  History  in  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  America,  together  with  brief  Notices  of  Book  Collec- 
tors, and  of  the  respective  Places  of  Deposit  of  their 
Simriviag  Collections.  Svo.  (London.)  N.  Y.  y. 
^^&»S<m.     f8.oo. 

^KlMtao,  ^,  The  Manual ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Jjoday-Scbool  Wotk,  xSom,  pp.  xio.  Chic  Adams, 
Blaekmer  ^  Lyons.    75  cts. 

E5LT  Douglass  ;  or.  A  Year  with  die  Cameions.  By  T. 
5"  S.  x6mo,  pp.  252.  N.  Y.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A* 
<■*•    fx.oo. 

E^n-ys  Bracelet.    x6ao.    Boaitoti,  Henry  H(^t.    75  cts. 
E^^   See  (x)  Bofium ;  (2)  Latrobe ;  (3)  Tousey ;  (4)  Ur- 

^^^o«an Morals  (Hist.  of).    SeelAxAcf. 

EWTCR  Hall  :  a  Theok)gical  Romance.    Svo,  pp.  x86.   N. 

«.  Am.  Hews  Co.    Pap.  75  cts. 
^(Diseases  OF  the).    5**Wdls. 
Bje,  Sfa>  jMiea  (M.D.)    The  Stomach  and  its  Difficul- 

5.    Stxth  Ed.     x6mo,  pp.  XX3.    Phila.    J.  B.  Lip- 

t**cott  ^  Co.    75  cts. 


Fairchilda,  Pro£  J.  H.  Moral  Philosophy ;  or.  The  Science 
of  Obligation,     xamo.    N.  Y.  Sheldon  ^  Co.     ^1.50. 

Faith.    See  (i)  Garbett.    (2)  Martinean. 

Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Manual.    See  Courtney. 

Father's  Coming  Home.  By  the  Author  of  "  Copsley  An- 
nals." i6i»o.  Boston  and  N.  Y.  £.  P.  Duiton  ^  Co. 
«x.oo. 

Fanelon*!  Conversations  with  M.  de  Ramsai  on  the  Truth 
of  Religion,  with  his  Letters  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL  From  the  French,  by 
A.  E.  Silliman.  Svo,  pp.  71.  \^.\.  A,  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph ^  Co,    Pap.  50  cts. 

Five  Acres  too  Much.    See  Roosevelt 

Fldtcher,  Her.  B.  B.  Theories  of  the  Annihilation  Doc- 
trine :  also,  Immortalitv  Demonstrated,  and  the  Annihi- 
lation Doctrine  Provea  Untrue.  x6mo,  pp.  20S.  Port- 
land, Bailey  ^  Hayes.    $x.35. 

Forest  Life  in  Acadie.    See  Hardy. 

Forster,  John.  Walter  Savage  Landor.  A  Biography. 
i2mo,  lip,  693.     Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &*  Co.      $3.50. 

Forty  Hours  (The).  Selected  from  Various  Sources. 
32mo,  pp.  96.  Boston,  P.  Donahoe.  Flex,  doth  X5  cts. 
pap.  10  cts. 

Freeman,  N.  L.  Reports  of  Cases  at  Law  and  in  Chan- 
cery, Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois.  Vol.  XLII.  Svo,  pp.  6oa.  Chicago,  E.  B. 
Myers.     Shp.     $5.50* 

French  Lancuaob.    See  Keetels. 

French  Protestant  (The);  or,  Louis  Michaud.  xSmo, 
pp.  X56.     Phila.  Am.  S.  S.  U     50  cts. 

Freytag,  Onatar.  The  Lost  Manuscript.  From  the  Ger- 
man, by  Mrs.  BAalcolm.  Svo,  pp.  270.  N.  Y.  D.  Apple- 
ton  if  Co.    Pap.  75  cts. 

ZVlx^a,  Oh.  H.  Die  Behandlung  d.  Amerikan.  Weine  ; 
die  Krankheiten  dersclben  u.  deren  Heihme.  Eine  prakt. 
Anlettg.  junge  Weine  in  kOrzester  Zeit  ohne  Kcllerein- 
richtung  glanzhcU  und  flaschenreif  zu  machen.  Svo,  pp. 
68.     St.     Louis,  C.  Witter.     Pap.  50  cts. 

From  Darkness  to  Light  ;  or,  A  Christmas  Carol,  and 
what  Came  of  It.  xSmo,  pp.  X03.  Boston,  Warren  £r* 
Blaheslee.    60  cts. 

Fuller,  Jane  Jay.  Unde  John's  Flower-Gatherers.  A 
Companion  for  the  Woods  and  Fidds.  lUustr.  with  9 
Eng.     i6mo.    N.  Y.  M.  W.  Dodd.     #1.50. 

Fnlton,  A.  R.  The  Free  Lands  of  Iowa.  Bcinjg  sm  ac- 
curate Description  of  the  Sioux  City  Land  District ;  a 
General  View  of  Iowa  :  her  Resources  and  Advantages, 
with  a  Sectional  Map  of  the  Sioux  City  Land  District  in 
die  State  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mill*  &*  Co. 
75  cts.     (Separately,  Book,  25  cts.;  Map,  50  cts.) 

Gkibb,  W.  K.  Palaeontok>gy  of  California.  Vol.  II.  (con- 
taining the  Remainder  of  the  Cretaceous  and  the  whole 
of  the  Tertiary  Pakeontdogy.)  lUustr.  with  36  litho- 
graphs,  pp.  299.  N.  Y.  B.  Westermantt  6f  Co.    $7.50. 

Q-aborian,  EmUa.  Le  Secret  du  Due  x2mo,  pp.  60S. 
N.  Y.  Lihr.  du  Houv.  Monde.    Pap.  tx.oo. 

Garbett,  Edw.  (M.  A.)  The  Dogmatic  Faith.  x2mo. 
Boston,  Gould  &»  Lincoln.     $2.25. 

Gkurdner,  Ber.  W.  W.  Churdi  Communion  as  Practised 
by  the  Baptists  Explained  and  Defended,  xamo,  pp. 
2S)4.     Cin.  G.  S.  Blanchard  &»  Co.     |x.oo. 

Oerry,E.  T.  The  Mumler  Spirit-Photograph  Case.  An 
Argument  Svo,  pp.  56.  N.  Y.  Baker,  Voorhis-&» 
Co,    Pap.  50  cts. 

Oilman,  Arthur.  John  Gihnan  Geneak>gy.  A  Genealogi- 
cal and  Biogiaphioal  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Hon. 
John  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Sq.  Svo,  pp.  300.  Al- 
bany, y.  MunselL     $5.00. 

God's  Furnace.  By  One  Tried  in  the  Fire.  x6mo,  pp. 
X65.    N.  Y.  .<4.  D.  F.  Randolph  ^  Co.     75  cts. 

Golden  Pheasant  Library.  Contents  :  Golden  Pheas- 
ant, The  Queen  of  Italy,  The  Dying  Woodcutter,  The 
Daughter  of  Ignorance.  4  vob.  x6nk>.  Baltimore,  Kelfy, 
Piet  *•  Co.    Each  40  cts. 

Ooodwin,  Mra.  M.  M.  R  Daisy  and  Other  Stories. 
xSmo,  pp.   66.    Cindn.  R.  W.  Carroll  ^  Co.     50  cts. 

—Mary  Holmes ;  or.  Pride  and  Repentance.  xSmo,  pp.  78. 
Cincm.  E,  W.  Carroll  &»  Co.    50  cts. 

Goodwin,  Ber.  T.  A.  The  Perfect  Man.  x6niD,  pp.  80. 
Western  Meth.  Booh  Concern.    75  cts. 
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Grant,  James.  First  Love  and  Last  Love.   i6ino,  pp.  415. 

(London)  N.  Y.,  RoutUdge  &»  Sons.     Bds.,  80  cts. 
Greene,  Jr.,  Joseph  H.    Adialiali.    A  Novel    xamo.    N. 

Y.  G.  W.  CarUton.     I1.75. 
Greenwell,  Dora.    Carmina  Cruds.    IHustr.     x6mo,  pp. 

X37.     (London.)  Boston,  Robert*  Bros.     Ir.50. 
Grlndon,  Leopold  Hartlef .    Sex  in  Nature  :  An  Essay 

proposine  to  show  that  Sex  and  the  Marriage  Union  are 

Universal    Principles,    Fundamental    alike  in   Physics, 

Physiology,  and  Psychology,     xamo,  pp.   xa4.     Boston, 

Nukol*  &*  Noyes.     ^1.25. 
Habkkmsister  (Thb).    Set  Sdunid. 
Haines,  BUjah  M.    A.  Treatise  on  Powers  and  Duties  of 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  Magistrates.  Constables. 

^J/^J^^'    8vo,  pp.  804.    Chicago,  E.  £,  Myert   *• 

Co.     Shp.     97*  50. 
Hall,  James.    Legends  of  the  West:  Sketches  lUustra- 

dve  of  die  Habits,  Occupation,  Privations,  Adventures, 

and  Sports  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  West.    xamo.    Cine.  R. 

Clarke  <Sr»  Co.     $a.oo. 

—The  Romance  of  Western  History ;  or,  Sketdies  of  His- 
tory, Life,  and  Manners  in  the  West  Portrait,  xamo. 
Cine  R.  Clarke  <5r*  Co.     |a.oo. 

Hall,  Her.  J.  p.D.)  Care  Cast  Upon  the  Lord.  a4mo, 
pp.  70.   N.  Y.  .,4.  D.  y.  Randol^  ^  Co.   Pap.,  20  cts. 

Hardy,  Oapt.  O.    Forest  Life  in  Acadie.     Sketdies  of 
Sport  and  Natural  History  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Ae 
Canadian  Dominion.     By  the  Author  of  "  Sporting  Ad- 
ventures in  the  New  World."    lUustr.    8vo.    N  Y   i? 
A/^letou  ^  Co.    I3.00. 

Harry  Blake's  Tsoublb.  x8mo.  N.  Y.  Am,  Tract 
Soc.    35  cts. 

Hazelton,  Mabel.  Aunt  Mattie  and  Her  Young  Friends. 
x6mo.  pp.  3^8.  i^sqo  Prise  Stoty.)  Boston,  D.  Lotkro^ 
&•  Co.     f  X.50. 

Heat  (Trsatisb  on).    See  Box. 

^^^  Hiixxard  :  or.  The  Three  Friends.    xSmo,  pp.  xoa. 

Phila.  Am.  Ba/t.  Pub.  Soc.    6set&.  »  w     sr 

Heowit,  Mary.    Bright  Days  of  Herbert  and   Meggy. 

x6mo,  pp.  957.     Boston,  D.  Lothrop  <5r*  Co.    $1.25. 
Hm,  T.  H.    Poems.    x6mo,  pp.   x^i.    N.  Y.    Hurd  A* 

HovghtoH.     $i.5a 
Hittell,  J.   8.     Resources    of  California.     Revised  Ed. 

with  Appendix  on  Nevada,  White  Pme,  and  the  Padlic 

R.  R.     xamo,  pp.   500.     N.   Y.   Wm.   %  WiddUton. 

tx.50. 

Hollands  (The).    See  Townsend. 

Homer.  The  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  widi  Ex- 
pbnatory  Notes,  etc.  By  Prof.  James  R.  Boise,  xamo. 
Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  6f  Co.    %i.js. 

Homer's  Iliad.  In  English  Rhymed  Verse,  by  Charies 
Mcm^c.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  280,  300.  (London)  N.  Y. 
RoutUdge  «&•  Sons.    ^.00. 

Hood,  B.  P.  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Lectures 
on  the  Vocation  of  die  Preacher.  Illustrated  by  Anec- 
dotes—Biographical, Historical,  and  Eluddatory-of 
every  order  of  Pulpit  EUxjuence,  from  die  Great  Preach- 
ers of  aU  Ages,     xamo.    H.Y.M.W.Dodd.    $1.75. 

Hoppln,  J.  M.  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian 
Mmistry.    8vo.    H.  Y.  Skeldon  ^  Co.    $3.50. 

Howard,  Jr.,  W.  N.  New  Yoric  Practice  Reports.  Vol. 
36.  8vo,pp.iv.,64x.  AlhaLny,H^.  Goulds  Son.  Shp. 
94.50. 

Howe,  Hcnrjr.  Historical  CoHectwns  of  Ohio  :  Contain- 
SSiSr-^?''?!?!  ?*  ""^^  interesting  Facts.  Traditions, 
n«SS  ,^  f'^'^'i^^'.  ^^^l%\  ^f  relating  to  iS 
General  and  Local  History.  With  Descriptions  of  its 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  etc.  lUusttaied  by  X77 
iingravrngs.  A  new  impression  on  tinted  paper.  8vo. 
pp.  620.    Cincmnati,  R.  Clark  <&•  Co.    $6.^  ^ 

HowiTT's  Pictures  for  the  Young.  Ulustr.  Sm.  4to. 
pp.  53.     Boston,  D.  Lothrop  «&•  Co.    |x  50 

-  Same.    8vo,  pp.  400.     N.  Y.  Chat.  LattaUe.     IW 

fX.OO.  ^ 

HuU^Rev  M.  The  Question  Setded  ;  A  Careful  Com- 
panson  of  Biblical  anJ  Modem  Spiritualism^^o  d? 
ass.     Boston,  IVm.  W^ite  ^  Co.     $x?S>    *     ^^**' PP' 

Hymns  of  THE  Church.    .Srr  Thompson. 


SeeTncaaxi. 


Illinois  (Reports  op  Cases)  . 

iNmANS.    See  Whipple. 

Ingelow,  Jean.    Mopsa,  die  Fairy :    A  Story.   With  8 

illustr.  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.     x6mo,  pp.  244.  Bcwcc, 

Roberts  Bros.     ^x.as. 
Iowa  (Free  Lands  of).    See  Fulton. 
Irish  Brigade  (The).    5^^  Conyngham. 
Jackson,  Her.   P.    Curiosities  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pdpit 

Literature  from  the  x^th  Cenmry  of  the  Christiaa  Ea  to 

the  Present  Time,      xamo,  pp.  380.     (London)  N.  Y. 

Virtue  <5f»  Yorston.     |a.so. 
Jamas.  Rer.  Win.     The  Marriage  of  die  King's  Son  aad 

the  Guilt  of  Unbelief:  Two  Sermons.     With  some  Molo- 

rials  of  the  Audior's  Life,     xamo,  pp.  X4a.    N.  Y.  A.  D.  . 

F.  Randol^  *•  Co.     ^1.35. 
Jarvis,  Hon.  Wm.  (Life  rf. )    See  Cutts. 
Jennison^  W.     Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Cocrt 

of  Michigan,  April  25.  x868,  to  Jan.  xx,  1869.    Vol  4. 

(Vol.  17  of  the  series.)     8vo,  pp.  608.     Detroit,  W.  A. 

Tkroo^^Co.    Shp.     16.50. 
Jeremiah.    See  Cowles. 
Kansas,  General  Statutes  of.      Revised  by  J.  M. 

Price,  S.  A.  Riggs,  and  McCahon.     8vo,  pp.  xi,  m;c. 

Lawrence,  y.  Speer.     Shp.     fxo.oo. 
Keam,  Pater  and  John  Mi^leborongh.    Hand-Book  r{ 

Map-Drawing,  adapted  e^>edally  to  MitcfadPs  Nev  Series 

of  Geographies.    410,  pp.  57.    Phila.  E.  H.  BmUbt  ^ 

Co.    Bds.  80  cts. 
Eeetels,  Pxtrf:  J.  Or.    Oral  Method  in  Teaching  the  Fiepcb 

Language.   3  vols.    xamo.   N.  Y.  Sheldon  6*  Ctf.  £ac^ 

75  cts. 
Kingsley.H.    Stretton:  A  Novel.    Illustr.    8vo,pp.35C. 

N.  Y.  Ley^dt  A-  HoU.  $1.50 ;  pap.  50  cts. 
—  Same.    8vo,  pp.  X44.     N.  Y.  Harper  &»  Bros.    Pap. 

40  cts. 
Lady  Lucy's  Secret  :    or,  The  Gold  Thimble.   By  the 

Author  of    "  Nelly  ;    or,  ITie  Best  Inheritance,**  etc 

x8mo,  pp.  214.  Phila.  Am.  S.  S.  U.  do  cts. 
Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  See  Hood. 
Landor,  Walter  Savage  (life  of).    See  Toata. 

Latroba,  J.  H.  B.  Hints  for  Sue  Mondis  m  Europe.  Baag 
the  Programme  of  a  Tour  through  Parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Saxony.  Prussia,  the  Tyrol,  Switieriand,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Enjriand,  and  Scotland,  in  the  summer  o£ 
x868.     xamo.    Phila.  %  B.  Lippincott &»  Co.    f ly^ 

Layoodt,  Thomas  (M.D.)  Mind  and  Brain:  or,  The 
Correlation  of  Consciousness  and  Organization,  Sy$a- 
matically  Investigated  and  Applied  to  Philosopbv,  Meotal 
Science,  and  Practice.  With  a  Preliminary  Duseit  oe 
Mediod  and  Illustr.  of  the  Text,  a  vols,  xamo,  pp.  nx- 
495 ;  xvi.  494.    N.  Y.  D.  A/pUton  S»  Co.    I7  00. 

L^ckF,  W.  B.  H.  History  of  European  Morak,  frtn 
Augustus  to  Chariemagne.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  vna-  4^» 
X.  423.    N.  Y.  D.  A/pieton  &•  Co.    $6.oa 

LacnmES  Delivered  in  a  Course  before  the  LoweC  Iwo- 
tute,  in  Boston,  by  Members  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Sec, 
on  Subjects  relating  to  the  Eariy  History  of  Massachu- 
setts.   8vo,  pp.  498.   Boston,  Afass.  Hist.  See.  Ii-oo- 

Leland,  Ohas.  O-.  Hans  Breitmann*s  Ballads.  Cempidt 
tnonex^L  With  Glossary,  xamo,  pp.  x  18.  Phila..  7".  5. 
Peterson  6*  Bro.    f  a.oo ;  full  gilt  f  3.00 ;  half  calf  l^.c*- 

Leonora  Casaloni.    See  TkoDope. 

Lewin,  Ear.  R.  D'O.  Ordiodoxy  w.  Reform ;  a  Sennoa. 
8vo»  pp.  J3,    Savannah,  E.  %  Purse.    Pap.  as  cts. 

—What  is  Judaism?  A  Lecture.  8vo,  pp  15.  Satsanai, 
C  E.  O^  Sullivan.     Pap.  ^5  cts. 

Libraries  (Free  Town).    See  Edwards. 

Library  for  Little  Children,  xo  vols.  94010,  pp.  od 
64.    Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soe,    In  box,  ^3.00. 

Liddon,  Rer.  H.  P.  (M.A).  University  Sennons.  B? 
author  of  Bamptoa  Lectures  00  the  "  Divinity  of  ocr 
Lord."  Hew  Ed.  widi  three  additional  Sennons.  B«- 
ton,  E.  P.  Dutton  &•  Co.    Ix.50. 

Im  Lyrics.    See  Brown. 

I4TTLB  Artist's  Portpouo  (The),  (as  blanks,  15  <I«^ 
ing  cards,  and  pcndl.)  x6mo,  pp.  50.  N.  Y.  A.  S. 
Barnes  <&•  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 
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LmiB  RoowWooD.    x6mo.    Boston,  If.  Hoyt,    go  cts. 
lamia,  EL,  LLJ).    Elonents  of  Astronomy.    Dcsijpied 

Sv Academics  and  Hi|;h  Schools,   xamo,  pp.  254.   N.  Y. 

Harffr  &»  Broi.    $1.50. 
Lost  Manuscript.    See  Freytat;. 
tfcIec^John.    The  Ship  on  ArrivaL    Her  Condition  and 

that  of  her  Equipments.   Received  by  the  Officers  of  the 

Voya|:es.    Cap.  foL  pp.  78.    Baltimore,  Mur^y  <&•  Co. 

Half  doth,  #2.50. 

Hula.  A  Rainy  Day  at  School.    x8mo,  pp.  X94.    Boston, 

X>.  Lothrop  &»  Co.     75  cts. 
Mamioth  Cave.    Ses  Binkerd. 
Maaa,  Horace.    The  Study  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 

(Libnry  of  £ducati<m,  Vd.  III.)    34mo,  pp.  '^^  *' 


,        .      ,..    152.    N.Y. 

7.  W.  Sckermerkom  *•  Co.    ao  cts. 
Maf  DRAWDiG  (Handbook  or) .    Set  Keam. 
Masiukd.    ^V^rNewby. 
Manball,  L«o.,  J.  O.  Frootor,  and  Sam.  Bnmham. 

Sabbath  Songs  for  Children's  Worship.      Sm.  4to,  pp. 

i?6.   Boston,  Lee  Sf  SAe/arJ.    Half  bd.  35  cU ;  pap. 

30  cts. 

Haitinean.  Jaznea.    The  New  AflSnities  of  Faith.    A  Plea 

fiM-  Free  Christian  Union.     X2mo,  pp.  38.    Boston,  iVm. 

t'.  Sftftcer.    Pap.  20  cts. 
Mawlakd  Rbpobts.    See  Stockett. 
M.ASS.  Hist.  Soobty.   See  (i)  Lectures ;  (2)  Proceedings. 
Matlwws,  A  E.    Gequ  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery,  con- 

tsinmg  views  along  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.    40  liths. 

4ta>  40  pp.  ktter^press.    N.  Y.  Author.  9x5.00. 
MavBell.    5*tf  Newbury. 
MiOHGAK  Reports.    See  Jennison. 
Mlvd  AND  Brain.    .S^r  Laycock. 
Mmw,  Thomas.    Irish  Melodies.  New  Ed.  x6mo.  N.  Y. 

OaiUy^  Mason  &>  Co.     %i.y>. 
-UBaRookh.    AVw  JZd.   i6mo.  N.  Y.  Oakley,  Mason 

(fiCe.    1 1, so. 

HorsA  THE  Fairy.    See  Ingdow. 

Moral  Philosophy.    See  Fairghilds. 

Morals,  EoROPEAM.    .S^^Lecky. 

Mnhlaiberg,  W.  A.  (D.D.)  The  Woman  and  Her  Ac- 
cusers. A  Sermon.  24mo,  pp.  36.  N.  Y.  T.  Wkitaker. 
3D  cts, 

MttlhalL  M.  a.  &  B.  T.  The  Argentino  RepubUc. 
mnd-bookof  the  RivCT  Plate.    Vol.  I.     Containmg  the 

ATEdbn^      17^raiVili<«         itc     r^nlrtni*«       I^Qilnr^vra         Uie»nnT 

8vo,  pp.  565.' 


^  .'  Men,  etc.  With  a  full  Dcscripti 
mrincc,  and  Partidos  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
f«.  Y.  CoUins  6r»  Bra.  $4.00 . 
*'n^»  Henri.  Le  Roman  du  Capucin.  CEuvre  post- 
tnase.  ismo,  pp.  169.  N.  Y.  LiAr.  du  Nottv.  Monde. 
Pap.  50  OS. 

Mt  Dalchter  Elenor.    A  Novel.    8vo,  pp.  257.    N.  Y. 

"Arfer  b»  Bros.     Pap.  $x.2S. 
l^ATuiAL  Philosophy.    See  Steele. 
•«^  John.    Recollections  of  a   Somewhat  Busy  Lifie. 

ifejo,  pp.  431.    Boston,  Roberts  Bros,     fa.oo. 
Hewbory,  Herbert.     May  Bell.     x6mo.      (#500  Prize 

•>^.)    Boston,  D.  Lothrop  6*  Co.    $x.so. 
»J»bf,  Mrs.  J.  O.    Married.    A  Domestic  NoveL    8vo. 

rtiia.  Turner^  Bros.  &*  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 
*'°J**"B  AKD  Commissioners'  Hand-Book.    8to,  pp.  40. 

'^-  Y.  Bakery  Voorkts  «Sf  Co.     I1.50.     Pap.  75  cts. 
<^o  (HisTOR- Collections).  "JtW  Howe. 
°*«nTl«.    Ugoda  Este.    Uberto.    The  Cid  of  Sevifle. 

Tragedies,     xamo,  pp.  269.    N.  Y.     y.  MiUer.     $x.5o. 
^orToww.    ^^*Bumand. 

OtTusa  OP  THE  Old  Testament  History.    For  Youth. 
^M>o,pp.ao5.     Phila.    Lutk.  Bd.  0/ Pub.    poets. 
J«mc  R.  R.    See  (x)  Bowles  ;  (2)  Hittell. 
jAi-Bo.fTOLOGY  (Ik  Caupornia).    See  Gabb. 
^Ancs(PuBuc).    ^^^Rauch. 
J*TrY  Gray's  JotnwEY.    5*#DalL 
'wuttust's  CThb)  ALstm  for  American  and  Foreign 

[«TACE  and   Revenue   Stamps.     Oblong  8vo,   pp. 

«^N.Y.    y.  W.  Scott  f^  Co.    fx.50.    %ds.|x.w. 
^bctMah.    See  Goodwin. 
"«"»  Braktuev's  LiFH-WoRK  AND  How  Hb  Fotod  It. 


lUustr.  By  M.  E.  M.  i6mo.  N.  Y.  M.  W.  Dodd. 
|x.i5. 

Potn.TRY  Keeper  (The  Practical).    5/-*  Wright. 

Poor,  H.  V.  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  U.  S.  for 
X869-70.  Showing  their  Mileage.  Stocks,  Bonds,  Cost, 
Tnific,  Earnings,  Expenses,  and  Organizatbns,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Influence,  etc.,  together 
with  an  Appendix  Containmg  a  full  Analysis  of  the  iDebts 
of  the  U.  5.  «nd  of  the  Several  States.  2d  Scries.  8vo. 
pp.  xl,  47X.    N.  Y.  H.  V.  Poor.     $5.00. 

Porter,  Rer.  J.  N.  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  and  the 
Northern  Border  Land.  x6mo,  pp.  278.  Phila.  Am. 
Baft.  Pub.  Soc.    90  cts. 

Postage  Stamps.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  American 
and  Forei|gn  Postage  Stamps.  lUustr.  with  num.  engrav. 
of  newly  issued  and  rare  Stamps.  x2mo,  pp.  26.  N.  Y. 
y.  W.  Scott  &»  Co.    Pap.  X5  cts. 

Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Soc.  1867— 1869. 
With  3  Portr.  8vo,  pp.  519.  Boston,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
♦3-50. 

Pulpit.     (Curiosities.)    See  Jackson. 

Question  Settled.    See  Hall. 

Railroads  of  U.  S.    .S"**  Poor. 

Banch,  J.  M.  (M.D.)  Public  Parks :  their  effects  upon 
the  Moral,  Physical,  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Large  Cities,  with  .special  Reference  to  the 
City  of  CUcago.  8vo.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &>  Co. 
Pap.  35  cts.  and  50  cts. 

Raaria,  L.  W.  A  Change  of  National  Empire  :  or,  Argu- 
ments for  die  Removal  of  the  National  Capital  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  170. 
St  Louis,  y.  F.  Torrey.    Pap.  50  cts. 

REGinjut  Service  (The).  By  the  Author  of  "  Copsley  An- 
nals." x6mo.  Boston  and  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Button  &•  Co. 
75  cts. 

Bhocida,  Rar.  S.  Q.  The  Old  Way  and  only  Method  of 
Salvation,  xamo.  Phila.  PerkuiMne  &*  Higgins.  |x.oo. 

Rocky  MoimTAiN  Scenery.    See  Mathews. 

Roosevelt,  Robert  B.  Five  Acres  Too  Much.  A  Truth- 
ful Elucidation  of  the  Attractions  of  the  Country,  and  a 
Careful  Consideration  of  the  Question  of  Profit  and  Loss 
as  Involved  in  Amateur  Farming,  with  much  Valuable 
Advice  and  Instruction  to  those  about  Purchasing  Large 
or  Small  Places  in  the  Rural  Districts.  lUustr.  xamo, 
pp.296.     J^.Y.  Harper  &»  Bros.     9 1.50. 

Rosa  Lindesay  ;  the  Light  of  Kilmain.  x6mo,  pp.  208. 
Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.    90  cts. 

Roscoe,  H.  E.  Spectrum  Analysis.  Six  Lectures  De- 
livered m  x868,  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of 
London.  With  Appendices,  Col.  Pktes,  and  lUustr.  N. 
Y.  D.  Appleton  &»  Co.    I9.00. 

Sabbath  Songs  for  Children.    See  Marshall. 

Sabina.    See  Wood. 

Sacristan's  (The)  Household.  A  Story  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold.  lUustr.  By  C.  G.  Bush.  8vo,  pp.  X58.  N.  Y. 
Harper  A*  Bros.    75  cts. 

Samnela,  Edward  A.  The  Birds  of  New  England  :  A 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New 
Ens^d,  and  the  adjacent  States  and  Provinces.  Con- 
tainmg full  and  accurate  Descriptions  of  the  Birds  of  New 
England  and  adjoining  States  and  Provmces,  arranged 
by  the  latest  and  most  approved  Classification  and 
Nomenclature  :  together  with  a  complete  History  of  their 
Habits,  Times  of  Arrival  and  Departure,  their  Distribu- 
tion, Food.  Song,  Tune  of  Breedmg,  and  a  careful  and 
accurate  Description  of  their  Nests  jmd  Eggs.  Ne^o 
edition.  With  23  iuU-page  plates  of  Birds,  4  full-page 
plates  xA  Eggs,  and  Col.  Frontispiece.     8vo,  pp.  590. 


Boston,  Nichols  A*  Noyes.    $4.00. 
Schxnid,  Hermann.    The  Habermeister.    A  Tale  of  the 

Bavarian  Mountains.    From  the  German.    x6mo,  pp.  379. 

N.  Y.  Leypoldt  &»  Holt.     $1.50. 
Soott,  Sir  Walter.     Lady  of  the  Lake.    i6mo.  N.  Y. 

Oakley,  Mason  &•  Co.     91.50. 
—  Mamuon.   x6mo.  N.  Y.  Oakley,  Metson  &»  Co.   ^x-S©- 
Sex  in  Nature.    See  Grindon. 
Segur,  Mgr.     Short  and  FamQiar  Answers  to  the  Most 

Common  Objections  Urged  agamst  Religion.     x8mo,  pp. 

X95.    Boston,  P.  Donahoe.    00  cts. ;  pap.  25  cts. 
Seymotir.  Mary  A.    The  Ruthvens  of  Cedar  Grove  ;T0r, 

the  Whitsuntide  HoUdays.    New  Ed,  vlf^iW^l^^- 

Boston,  E.  P.  Button  6*  Co,    $1.25.  O 
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Ship  (The)  om  Arjmval.    Ste  McKee, 

Bimoox,  Q-.  A.    Poems  and  Romances.     x6mo,  pp    aSo. 

(London)  N.  Y.  RautUdge  A*  Sons.    $1.75. 
Son  of  &Ian.    See  Coulin. 
Soathworth,  BCn.  Emma  D.  B.  H.    The  Bnde*s  Fate. 

S^ud  to  "  The  Changed  Brides."    lamo.  Phila.  T.  B. 

PetertcH  &»  Co.     $1.75:  pap.  $1.50. 
Bpaolding,  B.  O.     History  of  the  Lwnd  Tender  Paper 

Money  issued  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  bemg  a  Loan 

without  Interest,  and  a  National  Currency.     8vo,  pp.  8x3. 

Bu^k),  Excess  Print.  €0.    $1.25- 
Spbctkum  Analysis.    See  Roscoe. 
Shkituausm.    See  HulL 
Starless  Crown  (Tke),   and  other  Poetical  Selections. 

xamo.    Phila.  LippiHCott  &»  Co.     $i.7S' 
Btoele,  J.   D.    Fourteen  Weeks  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

xamo.  N.  Y.  A.  S.  Barnes  &»  Co.    X  Roan.    $1.50. 
BtoclMtt,  J.  Bchaaff.   Maryland  Reports  of  Cases  Ar^irued 

and  Determined  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Md.  Vol.  28 . 

Containing  Cases  in  Oct.  Term,  1867,  and  April  Term, 

x863.    Svo,  pp.  730.    Baltimore,  Murphy  &•  Co.    $5.00. 
Btoddard,  J.   F.     School  Arithmetic  :    a  Combination  of 

Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic.     x6mo.    N.  Y.  Sheldon 

^  Co.     Bds.  80  cts. 

—  Primary  Pictorial  Akithubtic.  x6ino.  N.  Y.  Sful- 
don  6*  Co.    40  cts. 

Stomach  (The)  AND  its  DiFFian.TiBS.    .J^/Eyre. 

Stranger's  fTirc)  New  Cuidb  Through  Boston  and 
ViCTNiTY.  with  a  Map  of  Boston.  x6nio,  pp.  96.  Bos- 
ton, A.  Williams  &*  Co.    Pap.  as  cts. 

Stretton.    See  Kingsley. 

Sunday-School  Prizb  (The).  x8mo,  pp.  93.  N.  Y. 
Ev€Mg.  Knowledge  Soc.    40  cts 

Taopi  and  His  Friends.    See  Whipple. 

Taylor,  Rer.  O.  B.  Costar  Grew :  or.  The  Young  Machin- 
ist.    x6mo,  pp.  aao.  Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.  90  cts. 

Tenney,  Jonathan.  Class  Memorial,  Dartmouth  College, 
X843.    8vo,  pp.  X64.     Albany,  J.  Munsell.     $3.00. 

Testament  (Dean  Alpord^s  Greek).  Widi  English  Notes. 
Intended  for  the  Upper  Fonns  of  Sdiools  and  for  Pass- 
Men  at  the  Universities.  Abridjged  by  Bradley  H.  Al- 
ford,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvii,  646.  (London)  Phila. 
7.  B.  Lippincott  &»  Co.     $4oo* 

Testambut  (Index  to  New).    See  Anibone. 

Thackeray.  W.  M.  The  Four  Georges  ;  The  English  Hu- 
morists, With  Portr.  (lUuxtr.  Standard  Lib.  Ed.)  Cr. 
8yo,  pp.  36a.  (London)  Phila.  J.  B,  Li^incott  A*  Co. 
?3-50. 

—  Henry  Esmond,  and  Lovel  the  Widower.  Hottsekold 
edition,    xtoio.    "Qosxaitk^  Fields,  Osgood  ^  Co.     $x.a5. 

—  History  of  Pendennis.  Household  Edition.  x6mo,  19. 
53a.    Boston,  Fields t  Osgood  &•  Co.    $x.as. 

—  The  Newcomes.  Household  Ed.  x6mo,  pp.  $s^- 
Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  df  Co.    $1.2$. 

'-  The  Vuginians.  Household  Ed.  x6mo,  ppi54a.  Bos- 
ton, Fields,  Osgood &•  Co.     fx.as. 

—  Same.  With  lUustr.  bv  die  Author.  Svo,  pp.  4x1.  N. 
Y.  Harper  «5^  Bros.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Thinks  I  to  Myself  :  A  Serio-Ludicro-Tragico-Comico 
Tale.  Hew  Ed.  x8mo,  pp.  834.  Phila.  Moss  d*  Co.  75  cts. 

ThompaoOi  Vezmylyea  and  Eddy  (Rev.  Dra.)  Hymns 
of  the  Church.  With  Tunes.  Svo.  N.Y.  A.  S.  Barnes 
£f»  Co.    Half  roan,  ^a.so. 

Tim  Peglar's  Secret.    x6mo.    Boston,  H.  H<fyt.    90  cts. 

Tonaay,  Sinclair.  Papers  from  Over  the  Water.  A  Se- 
ries of  Letters  from  Europe,  xamo.  N.  Y.,  American 
News  Co.    ^x.50. 

Townsend,  Virginia  F.  The  HoDaads.  xamo,  pp.  400. 
Boston,  A.  K.  Loring.    $1.50. 

Treasuries  op  Literary  Gems.  6  vols.  Miniature  4to. 
Phila.  y,  B,  Lippincott  &*  Co.     $4.50.     Contents  :    A 


Treasury  of  Table-TaDc. — Epigrams.— Literary  Follies. 
A  Treasury  of  Poetic  Gems.— TaWe-Talk  of  Sam.  Johs- 
son,  M.  D  .-Gleaning  from  the  Comedies  of  Sbakipait. 
— Beauties  of  the  Bntish  Dramatists. 

TtoVLoo^  Anthony.  He  Knew  He  was  Right  Ulustr.  by  M. 
Stone.  Part  II.  (last).  8vo.  N.  Y.  Harper &»BrM.  50 c3  1 

Tk-oUopa,  J.  A.  Leonora  Caaaloni :  or,  The  Marmf^ 
Secret,  xamo,  pp.  3XX.  Phila.  T.  B.  Petersom  A*  Bnt 
I1.75 :  pap.  Ix.so. 

Uncle  John's  Flower  Gatherers.    See  Fulle. 

Urbino,  BCn.  S.  R.    An  American  Woman  in  Eon^ 
The  Journal  of  Two  Years*  Sojourn  m  France.  Gernuay, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,     xamo,  pp.  336.    Boston,  Let  d" 
Shepard.     $1.50. 

Velocipbdrs,  Bicycles,  and  Tricycles;  How  to  Uk 
Them.  By  Velox.  (London)  N.  Y.  ^w///«i[r' ^ -^^ 
Bds.  50  cts. 

Waiabroker,  Lois.  Alice  Vale  :  A  Story  for  thcTaao. 
xamo,  pp.  aas.     Boston.  Wm.  WhiU  &*  Co.    $1.35- 

Walker,  Obarlaa  M.  History  of  Athens  Ounty,  0V\ 
and  incidentally  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company  and  ihc  Fin< 
Settlement  of  the  State  at  Marietta,  with  Person 
arid  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Early  ScuIot.  y^ 
ratives  of  Pioneer  Adventures,  etc.  Fi«  Portrar* 
and  a  Map.  8vo,  pp.  600.  Cincinnati,  Robert  Clark  " 
Co.  On  white  paper,  $5.00 ;  on  tinted  paper,  unto 
with  the  ••  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series,"  #6.00.  Ugt 
paper  edition,  a  vols,  unp*  8vo,  $ia.oo. 

Watson,  J.  W.  Beautiful  Snow,  and  od»er  Poena.  1600. 
pp.  96.     Phila.  Turner  6*  Bros.    $1.25. 

Wells,  J.  Soalberc.  ATreatiseontheDtseaKsaftkEjFc 
xst  Am.  Ed.  W'ith  additions.  Illustr.  with  216  EJffr. 
on  Wood,  and  6  Col.  Plates,  together  with  Sclectiops  &t>a 
the  Test-Types  of  Prof.  E.  Jaeger  and  Dr.  tt  S«aeti. 
8vo,  pp.  736.  Phila.  H.  C.  Lea.    #6.50;  leather,  $7  S^- 

West.    See  (x)  Bowles  :  (a)  HaU. 

Western  History  (RoMAXCB  or).    5'«r  HaU 

Whipple.  TTinmnn  and  Wd^^  Tkopi  and  his  Friadt: 
or,  Indwns*  Wrongs  and  Rights.  Including;  the  C«- 
brated  Report  of  3ie  Indian  Peace  Commissioners,  tw 
Letters  on  Indian  Gvilizadon  by  various  Persons  mA^^ 
thority.  xamo.  Phila,  Claxton,  Remsen  fl*  iiij'*- 
finger.  $1.00. 

Whipple,  Biahop.  Journal  of  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinmao,  JT* 
sionary  to  the  Santee,  Sioux,  and  TaopL  xamo,  p^  e7- 
Phila.  McCalla  <5r*  Stavely.    Pap.  25  cts. 

Whitner,  J.  D.  The  Yosemite  Guide  Book.  A  De«^ 
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THE  LADT  CINELLA. 


PART  I. 


What  was  this  strange  mystery 
which,  men  said,  hong  about  the  Lady 
dneUa,  making  her  as  deadly  as  the 
midnight  fragrance  of  the  Somatran 
foxgloye,  whose  flowers  the  dnsk  maid- 
ens of  that  land  place  near  the  pillows 
of  their  loyers  when  they  tire  of  them, 
yet  would  still  hare  them  die  an  easy 
death? 

It  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen 
her,  and  I  could  only  discoyer  in  her 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  eyer 
met  There  was  to  me,  indeed,  an  ap- 
palling quality  in  her  beauty,  such  as 
stmmed  the  judges  when  they  beheld 
the  Qreek  woman,  Phryne,  reyealed  be- 
fore them, — ^but  it  was  still  a  spell  to 
charm,  not  to  poison.  No !  I  could  not 
helieye  it  true,  that  loycliness  so  perfect 
oould  be  so  fi^tally  endowed. 

It  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen 
her,  and  already  I  felt  that  she  had  be- 
gun to  fascinate  me  as  the  candle  the 
moth,— but  there  could  be  no  necessary 
Vitality  in  that,  at  least  for  the  man 
who  had  consciousness  of  a  certain 
strength  of  will,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
that  he  too  has  power  to  exercise  recip- 
rocally a  fascination  of  his  own. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  in  the 
quaint  little  church  at  Wormleigh,  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  my  sojourn  there. 


The  day  was  as  bright  as  June  could 
make  it,  but  of  all  that  gush  of  sun- 
shine none  was  able  to  penetrate  far 
into  the  little  church,  except  one  long 
slant  ray,  that  had  coaxed  its  way 
through  some  crack  in  the  stained  glass 
of  the  peculiar  oriel  window  aboye  the 
rector^B  desk,  and  descended  upon  the 
brow  and  hair  and  bonnet  of  a  young 
lady  in  one  of  the  front  pews,  lighting 
her  up  like  a  saint  with  a  *^glory.^' 
Which  one  of  the  saints  did  that  f^e 
belong  to,  I  thought ; — ^that  face  with 
its  rare  chiselled  features,  its  ripe,  yet 
firm  enough  mouth,  its  calm,  smooth 
brow,  its  great  glorious  hazel-gray  eyes  ? 
Was  it  Agatha,  or  Ursula,  or  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  ?  But  the  dainty  hat, 
the  neat  muslin  dress,  the  exquisite 
modem  grace  and  refinement  of  the 
whole  toumure,  soon  dispelled  the 
saint-illusioii ;  and  I  recognized,  bowed 
to,  and  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  de- 
licious appreciation  of  a  loyely  lady, 
whom  I  might  worship  indeed,  but  in 
her  own  sweet  presence,  instead  of  afar 
otL  And  that  loyely  lady,  with  the 
appropriate  halo  aboye  het  head,  was 
the  Lady  Cinella. 

Society  at  Wohnleigh  thought  enough 
of  itself  to  interchange  frequent  yisits, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  again  met 
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the  Lady  Cinella.  And  it  was  dariDg 
this  second  meeting — somewhere  at  a 
pic-nic, — that  I  heard  the  first  whisper 
of  that  mysterious  curse  which  trod 
ever  in  her  footsteps,  following  her  like  a 
palpable  shadow  that  fell  nowhere  with- 
out blighting. 

I  had  but  just  got  upon  the  ground, 
and,  at  first  glance,  saw  the  Lady  Cinella 
walking  towards  me.  I  was  noticing 
her  fine,  lithe,  yet  stately  figure,  and 
how  admirably  each  trait  and  every 
feature  seemed  to  contribute  its  element 
of  excellence  towards  the  make-up  of  a 
perfect  woman, — when  she  passed  me 
close,  and,  returning  my  rather  eager 
and  obstinate  gaze,  for  a  moment  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  me;  then — ^was  gone. 
As  I  looked  after  her  still,  I  heard  a 
young  lady  behind  mo  say  : 

"  She  is  trying  the  spell  upon  him 
already !    Is  it  not  too  bad  1 " 

"  I  will  put  him  on  his  guard,"  an- 
swered a  male  voice,  which  I  recognized 
to  be  that  of  my  friend  Falconar,  to 
whom  I  was  paying  my  visit  in  Worm- 
leigh. 

I  could  see,  from  a  haughty  move- 
ment of  the  Lady  Cinella's  shoulders, 
and  a  slight  but  painful  constriction  of 
the  muscles  of  her  mouth,  that  she  had 
heard  as  well  as  I ;  and  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  indignation  at  such  rude- 
ness towards  so  evident  a  lady. 

But,  this  spell  I  was  to  be  warned 
against — what  cpuld  it  be  ?  Still  gaz- 
ing after  the  Lady  Cinella,  as  she  moved 
with  easy  grace  among  the  company,  I 
felt  sure  it  was  merely  some  fashion  of 
coquetry,  the  natural  fruit  of  beauty  so 
rare  and  charms  so  vivid,  and  which 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  her  sex  were 
disposed  to  magnify  into  something 
formidable  and  portentous.  But,  who 
could  not  feel  the  injustice  of  accusing 
a  woman  because  her  natural  wealth 
was  in  excess;  and  who,  moreover, 
could  be  so  weak,  so  mistrustful  of  sex, 
as  to  flee  from  one  possessed  of  this 
kind  of  fascination  ? 

So  I  reasoned,  and  thus  fortified  in 
my  mind,  I  procured  speedily  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Lady  Cinella.  I  write 
only  the  truth  when  I  say  she  met  me 


half  way  in  my  desire  to  be  acquainted. 
Indeed,  she  gave  me  her  company  in  a 
most  flattering  nuumer,  for  she  was 
much  sought  after ;  and,  ere  the  party 
was  half  over,  I  was  fascinated,  chami- 
ed,  bewildered.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  mind  I  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  her  person ;  and 
her  language,  style,  and  current  and 
tone  of  thought  were  all  marked  by  the 
same  affluence  of  refined  culture  of 
which  her  dress,  carriage,  and  features 
gave  proof.  Though  neither  frivolous 
nor  coquettish,  she  was  fall  of  qiiiit 
and  gayety,  and  had  a  plentiful  seose 
of  enjoyment  of  the  lively  scenes  arouad 
us.  She  danced  as  those  dance  wbo 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  exhilarstiBg 
power  of  motion,  and  with  a  birdlike 
grace  peculiarly  her  own.  She  mingled 
in  all  the  little  sports  and  menimeots 
of  the  occasion ;  ate  with  the  unaffect- 
ed heartiness  of  youth  and  heaM  at 
exercise ;  did  not  refuse,  and,  accept- 
ing, enjoyed  her  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
and,  in  feet,  in  every  way  conducted 
herself  like  a  very  charming  and  bcau- 
tifril  woman,  possessed  of  a  spell  m- 
deed,  but  only  the  very  potent  speU  to 
be  looked  for  in  connection  with  such 
charms  and  such  beauty. 

But  I  have  not  space  to  chronicle  or 
catalogue  all  the  store  o£  wealth  I 
found  in  the  Lady  Cinella  during  the 
delightful  day.  Before  parting,  she  and 
I  strolled  off  to  the  woods,  to  a  roman- 
tic spring  which  ebbed  out  from  be- 
neath a  mass  of  moss-grown  rocks.  She 
sat  upon  these,  while  I  brought  her  a 
cup  of  cool  water  from  the  spring,  and 
then  heaped  her  lap  with  the  pretty 
wild  flowers  that  grew  about  in  provi- 
sion. As  she  rapidly  and  tastef^y 
wove  these  last  into  a  garland,  talking 
the  while  of  botany,  and  mosses,  and  I 
know  not  what,  as  only  the  cultivated 
lady  of  society  can  talk,  I  asked  her  to 
give  me  one  of  the  flowers,  to  keep  in 
remembrance  of  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant days  of  my  life.  She  rolled  over 
the  blossoms  in  her  lap  for  a  moment, 
seeming  doubtful  what  selection  to 
make,  but  at  last  plucked  a  sprig  of  a 
very  delicate  little  flower,  a  four-pomt- 
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ed  star,  pale  purple  at  heart,  and 
blanching  towards  the  ends  of  the 
petals. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  **  I  will  give  yon  a 
nice  little  '  Quaker  Lady ; ' "  and  as  she 
handed  it  to  me,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  full  upon  mine  for  a 
smgle  moment — a  strange,  piercing  look 
of  interrogation,  which  I  could  not  at 
all  interpret,  but  which,  nevertheless 
gave  me  a  mysterious  and  by  no  means 
pleasant  thrill.  I  cannot  describe  the 
look,  other  than  that  it  was  covert,  and 
revealed  an  unaccountable  sense  of 
■  power.  I  cannot  describe  the  feeling  it 
caused,  otherwise  than  that  it  was  a 
sensation  of  eeriness^  so  to  speak — the 
senei^on  one  has  when  an  unknown 
person  or  thing  brushes  lightly  by  him 
in  the  dark. 

"Give  me  the  flower  again,"  she 
said;  and,  when  I  handed  it  to  her, 
she  breathed  upon  it,  quickly  passed 
her  right  hand  over  it,  with  a  caressing 
sort  of  motion,  and  returned  it  to  me. 
"Now,"  she  said,  "now,  it  will  not 
mther  so  soon ;  now,  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten." And,  with  these  words,  she 
crowned  herself  with  the  garland  of 
^d  flowers,  and  rose,  to  hint  that  it 
was  time  to  return  to  the  pic-nic 
ground. 

'^The  flower  would  not  have  been 
ibfgotten,  anyhow,"  I  said;  "  but,  what 
was  your  charm  to  keep  it  fresh  ?  " 

"  My  charm  I "  she  repeated  slyly ; 
"oh  !  didn't  you  know  that  I  have  eat- 
en Iduna*8  apples  ?  Didnt  you  know 
that  I  was  a  sorceress  ?  Nay,  do  not  start, 
for  I  can  read  thoughts,  loo,  and  if,  per- 
adventure,  your  mind  said  *  Aroint  thee, 
witch!'  I  should  be  sure  to  hear  it. 
You  don't  believe  me  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  did  not  notice  your  skeptical  in- 
dignation this  morning,  when  Betty 
spoke  to  Palconar  of  my  *  spell  ? '  Why, 
what  else  would  have  induced  me  to 
pay  you  such  attention  to-day,  unless  it 
were  gratitude  ?  Pray  do  not  be  vain 
enough  to ^" 

"  Spare  me  1 "  I  cried ;  and  laughing, 
we  joined  the  company. 

Going  home  with  Falconar  that  even- 
ing, I  was  in  a  taciturn  mood,  and  we 


spoke  but  little  of  the  day's  events.  1 
retired  to  my  room,  and  went  to  the 
window,  into  which  the  calm  radiance 
of  a  full-orbed  moon  streamed  so 
brightly,  that  I  did  not  need  other  light. 
I  filled  a  glass  with  water,  placed  in  it 
the  little  wild  flower  that  the  Lady 
Cinella  had  given  me,  and  putting  it  in 
the  window-sill,  sat  down  in  a  comforta- 
ble chair  near  by,  to  muse.  It  was  a 
perfect  night.  The  distant  hills  and 
valleys,  the  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 
were  all  rejoicing  in  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  the  moonlight.  There  was  scarcely 
a  sound  to  be  heard,  save  a  dog  or  two 
baying  afar  off,  the  trickling  tinkle  of 
sheep-bells  in  a  pasture  beyond  the 
woods,  and,  in  a  tree  by  the  house,  that 
exquisite  subdued  music  a  bird  makes 
when  it  sings  in  its  sleep.  Some  roses 
and  honeysuckles  that  clomb  almost 
up  to  the  window,  were  filling  the  air 
with  the  mellowest  mingled  fragrance, 
that  softened  my  spirit  like  incense.  I 
fancied  other  perfumes  blended  with  it, 
each  lending  an  additional  charm, — how 
could  I  help  but  fit  my  own  mood  to 
the  tender  night,  melting  my  soul  into 
the  essence  of  kindred  dreams!  The 
little  flower  at  my  elbow  seemed  to  help 
to  charm  my  dissolving  fancies,  and 
called  me  soft  lulling  names,  and  sang 
me  songs  wherein  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale  blent  with  the  voice  of  the 
hermit-thrush  in  a  sort  of  requiem  and 
lullaby  to  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  its 
fevers  and  regrets,  and  all  the  sorrows 
that  can  weigh  on  souls,  forevet  and 
forever ! 

Then,  out  of  the  spirit  of  those  odors 
and  those  songs,  there  leaped  a  raptur- 
ous pang,  which  yet  was  not  an  aching, 
but  a  joy,  not  keen,  but  full  and  round- 
ed ;  and  I  saw  pass  before  me,  as  one 
sees  the  form  of  his  beloved  in  a 
breezeless  lake,  the  image  of  the  Lady 
Cinella.  And  I  heard  her  voice  calling 
to  me  in  tones  that  gave  me  exquisite 
joy — ^tones  that  waked  within  my  heart 
dim  mysterious  echoes,  remembrances : 

•*  A  loTG-flong  I  had  somewhere  road, 
An  echo  from  a  measured  Btrain— " 

And  she  and  I  seemed  to  wander  away 
far  back    into   the   long-ago— always  , 
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she  and  I -the  Lady  Cinellaand  I — 
ages,  ages  back,  into  diyine  mornings 
when  she  and  I  dwelt  together,  pluck- 
ing golden  fhdt  from  celestial  orchards 
as  we  wandered  along  hand  in  hand, 
and  always  an  angel-music  sung  around 
us !  Away — away — far  back — she  and 
I — hand  in  hand — she  and  I— until  the 
ambrosial  orchards  melted  out  of  sight, 
and  the  divine  mornings  waxed  dim 
and  gray,  and  we  were  fluttering — she 
and  I — fluttering  on — 

A  quick  step  behind  me— a  sudden 
light — a  sharp  yoice — and  I  felt  Fal- 
conar^s  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  I  came  to  see — ^"  he  began ;  then, 
perceiving  my  condition  of  semi-trance, 
he  exclaimed :  *•  The  devil !  what—al- 
ready I  I  did  not  dream  it  1 — ^Let  me 
see — ril  soon  set  you  right — what  is 
it  ?  '*  cried  he,  quickly  glancing  around. 
"Ah  I  I  have  itl"  he  added,  tri- 
umphantly, seizing  the  tumbler  in 
which  I  had  placed  the  Lady  Cinella's 
little  flower.  "I'll  set  you  right  in  a 
moment,  old  fellow."  And  without 
more  ado,  he  tossed  tumbler,  flower  and 
all,  out  of  the  open  window. 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for.?  "  cried 
I,  fiercely  springing  up,  as  I  heard  the 
tumbler  crash  upon  the  walk  below. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  excited.  I 
did  it  for  your  benefit,  and  if  you'll  sit 
down  and  smoke  a  cigar,  I'll  try  to  tell 
you  why,  though  I  know  it  will  be 
deuced  hard  to  beat  such  nonsense  into 
your  head,  for  the  fact  that  it  is." 
"  iput—my  flower—" 
"  I  know.  I  threw  it  out  the  win- 
dow. Cinella  gave  it  to  you.  Didn't 
she  ? " 

"  She  did  -and  therefore—" 
"  Therefore,  I  flung  it  away  I  Exact- 
ly so.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  quick  of 
apprehension,  Kay,  for  I'll  swear  I  never 
saw  the  spell  working  so  briskly  as  it 
was  when  I  came  in  here  on  my  way  to 
bed — ^luckily  for  you  I  " 

"  Spell  I    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  and  Til  teltyou.    There 

— you  won't  find  many  a  better  cigar 

than  that,  and  it  isn't  smuggled,  neither. ' 

"  It  is  good — ^vcry.    But — about  t'.ic 

Lady  Cinella?" 


"  Exactly.  About  the  Lady  Ciaelk 
That's  the  mischief  of  it,  and  III  be 
hanged  if  I  know  how  to  tell  you.  We 
two  nineteenth-century  men,  with  our 
education,  our  hard  fticts,  our  sdenoea, 
our  material  evidences,  and  the  like, 
how  in  the  deuce  is  one  of  us  to  tell  the 
other  a  nursery-tale  and  cock-and-bull 
story  of  a  fairy  godmother  and  a  b^ 
witched  maiden  ?  How  is  the  namtor 
to  convince  the  hearer  that  he  himself 
believes  it,  in  the  first  place  1 " 

*^  That  would  be  the  hardest  partof 
it,"  sneered  L 

"Of  course.  There  it  is,  you  see, 
Kay ;  what  does  Keats  say ) 

*  Do  not  all  diarmt  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ! 
There  was  an  awftil  rotDbov  onee  in  hearen: 
We  know  her  woof,  heir  tezlare,  she  ie  gimi 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  oommon  thingst*" 

"  I  know— I  know — ^but  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  Lady  Cinella— fi» 
Heaven's  sake  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  let  ipe  finish  the  quo- 
tation, Kay,  where  it  speaks  of  the  dis- 
solving influences  of  this  same  philoBO- 
phy,  and  gives,  for  example : 

——*  as  it  ere  while  made 
The  tender>per90(ned  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade  t* 

Now  the  tender-personed  Lady  CSneDa 
is  a  Lamia." 

I  laughed,  more  at  his  eamestMS 
than  at  the  word,  for,  of  coiu^,  I  took 
it  meti^horically. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  positively  a  La- 
mia, but — it's  lucky  for  her  she  dida^ 
live  at  Salem  a  short  whUe  since.  Toa 
believe  in  witches,  Kay,  beKke !  ** 

^^  Oh  yes — Lancashire  witches" 

"AndspeUs?" 

"  Of  weather  t— yes,  Tve  seen  some." 

''  And  charms,  and  sorceries,  and  b^ 
witchings,  and  d — d  midnight  doings 
generally,  to  scare  children  to  bed 
with  ?  You  believe  in  such  things, 
don't  you,  Kay  ?  Yes  I  just  about  as 
much  as  I  do— just  about  as  implicitlj 
as  we  believe  the  moon  is  made  of  M 
Stilton  cheese.  But,  nevertheless,  K$j,^ 
said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  and  speak- 
ing with  impressive  solemnity,  "  Ifettt- 
thelesSy  Ihdieve  in  the  Lady  CimOa ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Falconar  ?  Be- 
lieve in  her,  how  ? " 

"  Believe  that  she  is  a  witch — ^Lamia 
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— »orceress— ghoole— or  something  of 
that  kiQcl,  whatc*yer  you  choose  to  call 
it  BeHeve  that  she  has  fascinations 
which  overpower  the  will,  and  charms 
to  weaken  the  body.  Believe,  in  short, 
that,  as  the  negroes  say,  she  can  put 
^spdls'  upon  people  and  things,  visit 
tlKin  with  the  *  evil  eye,'  make  them 
pine,  wither,  die !  Believe  it,  because  I 
know  it— just  as  I  don't  believe  in  witch- 
craft, because  I  don't  know  it.** 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  cannot 
expect ^' 

"  Stop,  Kay  1  I  donH  expect  you  to 
believe  me,  but  I  will  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve your  own  eyes,  by-and-by.  Now, 
I  only  tell  you  these  things,  to  forewarn 
you  of  what  you  can  see  yourself  after- 
wafda,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you 
if  you  don't.  Mind,  I  don't  say  this 
woman  does  these  things  wUfidly.  I 
don*t  say  she  does  them  consciously.  I 
shall  never  say  that  is  her  fault  which, 
after  all,  may  only  be  her  misfortune — 
her  awfal  calamity,  I  should  say.  She 
may,  for  all  I  know,  be  like  that  Suc- 
CQba  in  Balzac's  filthy  '  Contes  Drola- 
iiquet,^  who  never  loved  anyone — and  she 
was  very  promiscuous  in  her  affections, 
you  may  remember — but  that  person 
imxBediately  took  sick  and  died.  It 
wasn't  the  Succuba's  fault,  to  be  sure ; 
but  still,  the  people  died,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  authorities  of 
Toundne,  unsophisticated  advocates  of 
the  greatest-happiness  principle,  htmt 
Mistress  Succuba.  Now,  of  course,  I 
don't  go  in  for  burning  the  Lady  Ci- 
neUa,but ^ 

Here  I  could  no  longer  restrain  my 
ln^bter. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Palconar,  good-hu- 
moredly,  "you  haven't  seen  quite  as 
mach  as  I  have,  Eay.  But  all  this  is, 
of  coarse,  only  by  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion. What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is  a 
sort  of  half  gossipy,  half-kitchen-bom 
tradition  concerning  the  Lady  Cinella's  - 
antecedents,  and  which  is  resorted  to 
(K09unt  for  this  strange  power  in  the 
woman. 

"The  Lady  Cinella's  mother,"  said 
Falconar,  sucking  at  his  cigar,  "  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  very  great  beauty,  the 


daughter  of  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
British  line  regiments.  She  had  accom- 
panied her  father  to  India  at  an  early 
age,  about  twelve,  I  believe,  and  was 
thrown  very  young  into  the  exceeding- 
ly mixed  military  and  dvic  society  of 
Calcutta.  Eer  mother  had  been  a  spoil- 
ed English  beauty,  and  her  father  barely 
was  able  to  retain  his  commission,  so 
much  of  a  sot  was  he.  So  long  as  his 
purse  was  supplied  for  his  card-table 
and  his  brandy  pawnee,  he  cared  little 
what  might  become  of  his  daughter. 
Among  others  to  whom  Ruppley — ^the 
officer— became  indebted,  was  a  tall  and 
dignified  Afighan,  a  merchant  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  reputed  in  that 
country  to  possess  also  great  magical 
power.  He  began  to  visit  Ruppley's 
house,  and  by-and-by  it  was  reported 
that  Kuppley  had  sold  his  daughter  to 
the  Affghan  for  a  great  sum.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  the  man  loved  her  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  Asiatic  blood,  and 
presently  it  was  published  that  the  two 
were  going  to  be  married.  In  fact,  the 
day  was  set,  and  the  Affghan  made  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  preparations 
to  receive  his  bride.  But,  on  the  very 
night  before  the  wedding.  Miss  Rup- 
pley fled  with  a  young  Ensign,  to  whom 
she  was  privately  united.  When  the 
Affghan  discovered  how  he  had  been 
treated,  it  is  said  his  rage  was  fearftal  to 
witness.  He  raised  his  hand  in  solemn 
imprecation:  *May  my  curse  dwell 
upon  this  house,'  he  said,  and  disap- 
peared. The  curse  did  dwell.  In  less 
than  six  months,  Ruppley  had  broken  his 
neck  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  his  wife 
had  drunken  herself  into  a  mad-house 
fVom  his  dram-bottle.  Meantime,  the 
young  couple  had  gone  off  to  the  hills, 
living  there  in  quiet.  One  day,  when 
the  Ensign  was  off  hunting  somewhere, 
and  his  wife,  now  very  near  her  confine- 
ment, was  sitting  singing  on  the  veran- 
dah of  their  bungalow,  a  tall  shadow 
fell  athwart  her  lap,  and  when  she  look- 
ed up,  she  beheld  the  injured  Affghan 
standing  before  her.  She  started  up, 
with  a  cry  of  terror,  but  he  seized  her 
by  the  wrist : 
" '  I  loved  you,  and  you  deceived  me. 
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Men  do  not  injure  me  twice.  Listen ! 
I  will  sing  you  a  luUabj  for  the  child 
unborn.'  And,  in  shrill,  unearthly 
tones,  he  shrieked  out  a  Terse  which  is 
roughly  paraphrased  in  these  lines : 

*  Tilt  nightingalo  fball  shnn  her  rose, 
Till  blood  shall  stop  vhere  vater  floirs, 
The  half  she  lovt^  shall  pine  and  die. 
The  half  she  lores  nhall  from  her  fly  ! ' 

At  the  end  of  the  singing,  he  flung 
her  from  him,  and  disappeared.  She 
fell,  shrieking,  in  strong  convulsions, 
and  when  the  Ensign  returned,  his  child 
was  already  bom. 

"  That  child  was  the  Lady  Cmella  ! " 

Inyoluntarily  I  started,  to  hear  of 
such  a  dark  and  ominous  beginning  to 
the  life  of  one  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
Falconar  proceeded : 

"  The  body  of  the  Aflfghan  was  found 
a  few  days  afterwards,  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  down  which 
he  had  cast  himself.  Having  wrought 
his  fearful  spell,  he  had  no  further  de- 
sire to  live.  The  Ensign's  wife  survived 
the  terrible  shock  that  had  been  given 
her,  but  never  quite  recovered.  Her 
mind  was  shattered,  her  body  weaken- 
ed, and  she  also  died  when  Cinella  was 
about  five  years  old.  Then,  the  Ensign 
resigned  his  commission,  returned  to 
England,  and  put  his  daughter  in 
charge  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cherbury,  the 
estimable  lady  with  whom  she  still 
lives.  After  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  a  year  or  so,  Mrs.  Cherbury  immi- 
grated to  this  country,  and,  being  a 
person  of  refinement  and  wealth,  estab- 
lished herself  as  you  have  seen,  bring- 
ing up  her  niece  to  be  the  accomplished 
lady  you  know.  Mrs.  Cherbury  has 
formally  adopted  Cinella,  has  made  her 
take  her  name,  and  will  bestow  all  her 
fortune  upon  her  when  she  dies.  And 
— ^I'll  light  another  cigar— won't  you 
have  one  ? " 

"  But  the  spell— the  speU  I  "  said  I, 
impatiently ;  "  I  don't  see  the  working 
of  any  spell  in  all  this." 

"I  am  coming  to  that,  Kay,"  said 
Falconar,  quietly.  "  As  I  told  you,  all 
this  account  of  the  young  lady's  *  fore- 
bears,' as  our  people  phrase  it,  is  mere 
servants'   hall    gosdp   and   tradition, 


brought  Arom  England  and  India  by 
ayahs,  nurses,  and  other  domestics,  and 
kept  alive  and  slowly  disseminated  in 
this  country  through  similar  channels. 
All  this  would  go  for  nothing  with 
thinking  folks,  but  that  it  bears  out 
and  corroborates  our  own  experiences. 
Of  course,  like  all  such  stories,  it  is 
warped,  perverted,  exaggerated,  but  1 
tell  it  to  you  exactly  as  it  is  told,  and 
leave  you  to  sift  out  for  yourself  the 
truth  Scorn,  the  fiction.  There  is  another 
and  more  frightM  portion  of  this  tra- 
dition, in  which  the  spell  does  seem  to 
be  at  work.  In  point  of  fact,  a  cloud 
of  gloom  appears  to  have  engirt  the 
child  from  her  veiy  birth,  whether  bom 
of  the  fact  of  the  curse,  or  of  its  effects, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  determined.  She 
was  like  those  ill-omened  ships,  *  buSt 
in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses 
dark,'  aboard  which  sailors  so  dread  to 
go.  Death,  disease,  and  madness  walk- 
ed continually  in  her  train.  It  was  even 
said  that  the  Affghan,  when  he  seized 
her  mother's  wrist  to  curse  her,  put 
himself  in  rapport  with  the  unbom 
child,  and  so  procured  his  own  doom. 
It  was  whispered  that,  of  the  three 
native  nurses  of  the  child  during  her 
first  six  years,  one  was  smit  with  lep- 
rosy, one  wont  mad,  and  the  third  was 
bitten  to  death  by  a  Cobra  di  Capello. 
Her  mother  pined  awhile  in  imbecility, 
and  then  died.  Her  father  did  not  sur- 
vive long.  The  ship  that  brought  them 
to  England,  brought  the  cholera  also, 
in  its  most  desolating  form.  All  this, 
I  repeat,  is  simple  cooks'-maid-tradng 
of  coincidence,  and  goes  for  less  than 
naught  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
shows  at  how  early  a  period  this  young 
woman  began  to  be  observed  apart, 
with  reference  to  peculiar  circumstances 
in  her  fortunes — ^how  soon  it  began  to 
be  suspected  that  a  certain  fatality  at- 
tended upon  her  footsteps.  There  arc 
other  legends  in  connection  with  this, 
which  need  not  be  detailed,  such  as  that 
.fiowers  have  been  seen  to  wither  when 
she  looked  at  them,  that  children  are 
wont  to  shrink  away  and  turn  pale 
when  she  approaches  them,  &c^  &c 
''  Grant  all  that  I  admit  all  that  the 
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servants  say  for  wliat  such  talk  is  worth," 
cried  I,  impatiently, "  and  let  ns  come  to 
the  actual — ^let  us  come  to  -what  you 
hare  seen  and  know — ^that's  the  point  1 " 

**■  On  consideration,  no,"  ho  replied ; 
''  I  haye  no  desire  that  you  should  class 
my  own  experiences  with  those  of  the 
kitchen-damsels,  as  you  will  be  sure  to 
do,  if  I  tell  you  just  what  I  haye  seen 
and  heard.  You  will  meet  the  Lady 
Cindla  again,  and  if  you  do,  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  be  able  to  see  and 
hear  for  yourself." 

'^  But,  how  does  this  unconscionable 
art-magic  deyelop  its  operations  ?  Sure- 
ly, if  people  drop  down  o^  libitum,  and 
without  disease  around  any  person,  it 
is  the  custom  of  this  enlightened  age  to 
suspect  poison,  malpractice,  or  the  like, 
and  demand  a  judicial  inyestigation. 
Has  the  Lady  Ginella's  conduct  been 
examined  into  by  the  Grand  Jury? 
Has  she  neyer  been  required  to  give 
bail  for  her  good  behavior  ?  Has  she 
never  brought  suit  against  any  of  her 
kind-spoken  neighbors  for  slander  ?  I 
do  not  suppose  a  charge  of  witchcraft 
would  in  itself  be  a  ground  of  action 
in  court,  but  it  certainly  is  actionable 
to  say  that  her  witchcraft  is  of  murdeiv 
0U8  propensities." 

Id  spite  of  his  serious  mood,  Falconar 
was  compelled  to  laugh  heartily. 

"  Your  practical  way  of  putting  the 
case,  Kay,"  said  he,  *^  certainly  justifies 
me  in  refusing  you  my  personal  testi- 
mony. How  do  I  know  but  you  might 
offer  yourself  as  counsel  for  the  defence, 
and  return  me  to  the  Grand  Liquest  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  ? " 

"^  But  what  I  want  to  be  informed  of 
is  the  nature  of  this  charm  or  spell 
with  which  the  Lady  Cinella  is  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed.  How  does  it 
operate  ?  What  are  the  signs  by  which 
its  work  is  to  be  .detected  ? " 

"  Why,  you  yourself  had  an  instance 
this  very  night,"  replied  Falconar,  "  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  works." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

*'  Were  you  not  in  a  somnambulistic 
state  when  I  came  into  the  room? 
Were  you  not  in  perfect  rapport  at  the 
tune  with 'Cinella?" 


I  confessed  to  him  that  my  half* 
dream,  half  revery  was  associated  with 
the  Lady  Cinella,  as  was  very  natural, 
after  haying  spent  the  day  in  such 
pleasant  company. 

"  Didn't  she  bewitch  that  flower,  be- 
fore she  gave  it  to  you  ? " 

Remembering  the  singular  action  that 
had  preceded  the  present  of  the  flower, 
I  was  silent. 

"  And  I  will  wager,"  persisted  Fal- 
conar, ♦*  that,  before  she  gave  you  the 
flower,  she  pierced  you  through  with 
one  of  her  looks — ^the  Aflfghan  dagger, 
as  it  is  called  hereabouts?  eh?  You 
see  I  am  familiar  with  the  whole  modas 
operandi,  Kay.  I  will  be  able  to  take 
out  my  diploma  after  awhile — D.D. : 
Didbolimii  DoctuB^ 

Again  I  was  silent. 

*'  You  want  to  know  exactly  what  I 
think  about  this  Lady  Cinella,"  added 
Falconar.  "I  will  tell  you.  I  don't 
believe  any  of  these  cock-and-bull 
stories,  of  course,  nor  do  I  give  her 
credit  for  being  the  wholesale  death- 
dealer  that  report  makes  her.  But  I  do 
believe  that  she  exercises,  in  her  own 
person,  whether  constantly  or  only  at 
intermittent  periods,  whether  of  her 
own  A-ee  will  or  quite  unconsciously,  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you,  but  I  Jmow  that 
she  does  exercise  a  more  potent  degree 
of  that  peculiar  mesmeric,  magnetic,  or 
whatever-you-may-call-it  force,  than  any  ' 
other  person  I  ever  saw.  The  common 
people  hereabouts  graphically  describe 
the  terrible  power  when  they  say, 
*  There's  no  looking  at  the  Lady  Cinella 
when  her  Indian  devil  (meaning  the 
A£fghan,  I  judge)  is  in  her.'  I  have 
seen  the  most  powerfbl  men  bend  to  her 
like  a  willow  twig  before  the  gale, 
when,  to  all  appearance,  she  was  not 
aware  of  their  presence.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  when  a  weak  will  is  often 
brought  under  this  mysterious  influence 
of  hers,  a  deleterious  efiect  is  produced. 
I  believe  that,  when  she  exercises  this 
power  of  hers  in  all  its  force  upon  cer- 
tain peculiarly  sensitive  natures-— and 
she  has  done  so — it  withers  them  up  as 
the  flowers  were  withered  up  under  the 
breath  of  Rappaccini's  daughter  in  the 
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tale.  I  will  not,  caniiot,  dare  not  say 
that  the  Lady  Cinella  wields  this  dread 
power  of  hers  wilfully,  or  even  con- 
sciously, for  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  accom- 
plished and  beautiful;  but,  assuredly, 
it  is  so,  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
it  has  been  wielded  with  terrible,  nay, 
£gital  effect ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  she 
did  not  possess  it,  or,  at  least,  could 
control  it  better.  I  tell  you  ail  these 
things,  Eay,  not  to  prejudice  you 
against  the  lady,  but  simply  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  for  I  know  you  will  cul- 
tivate her  acquaintance.  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  very  formidable  conse- 
quences in  your  case,  for  you  are  a 
strong  man,  with  a  pig-headed  obsti- 
nacy of  will ;  still,  your  experience  to- 
night proves  you  to  be  susceptible,  and 
therefore  I  say,  take  care  of  the  Lady 


Cinella.  And  now,  good-night,  for  the 
chickens  are  beginning  to  crow,  already.^' 

And  my  Mend  took  up  his  lamp,  and 
left  me  to  my  reflections. 

That  these  reflections  were  not  very 
nice  ones,  the  reader  may  infer  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  siiq>ect 
my  fancy  of  a  weakness  towards  ike 
Lady  Cinella. 

And  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  witch— no,  not  even  had 
she  been  the  witch  of  Atlas  herselt 

Thought  I,  as  I  went  to  bed,  I  shall 
have  a  chance  to  sift  this  witchcraft 
business  pretty  soon. 

For  she  is  going  to  take  a  ride  with 
me  to-morrow. 

I  wonder  will  she  ride  upon  a  broom- 
stick ? 

And  I  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  of 
Mother  Shipton  I 


PART  XL 


Falconab  had  mounted  roe  well,  and 
the  Lady  Cinella's  horse  was  a  very 
spirited,  handsome  animal,  a  fitting 
pedestal  to  her  statuesque  grace  and 
beauty.  She  rode  admirably— >*  like  a 
queen,''  as  every  one  said ;  she  was  Ml 
of  life  and  spirits,  and  the  morning 
was  one  of  those  dewy  pearls  of  sum- 
mer time  that  give  such  a  sense  of 
health  and  vigor  to  the  soul  and  frame. 
But  I  was  not  myself— dull,  moody,  all 
that  Falconar  had  told  me  the  night 
before  kept  repeating  itself  in  my 
mind,  until  I  found  myself  glancing 
askant  at  the  fair  image  by  my  side, 
and  involuntarily  coming  to  loathe  her 
in  spite  of  all  her  beauty.  She  talked 
on  with  a  life  to  which  I  could  not  re- 
spond, galloping  with  a  free  rein,  and 
sometimes  getting  as  far  ahead  of  me 
upon  the  road  as  she  kept  beyond  me 
in  talk.  I  was  angry  with  myself  for 
suffering  these  morbid  imaginings  to 
cyercome  me  so ;  but,  I  could  not  help 
it,  make  what  effort  I  would.  At  last, 
checking  her  horse  down  into  a  walk, 
Cinella  drew  up  close  alongside  of  me, 
and  turning,  fixed  a  long,  keen,  inquir- 
ing gaze  upDu  my  face. 

"What  is  the  matter  with    you?" 


said  she,  abruptly.  "  You  are  not  the 
same  person  I  found  so  entertaining  yes- 
terday." 

"I  feel  nnacconntably  doll,"  I  an- 
swered; "I  have  a  headache, — ^you 
must  excuse  me." 

"  A  headache  I  in  this  fresh  morning 
air  I    How  is  that?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  said,  "  unless—'* 
I  suddenly  added,  willing  to  try  h&y- 
*'  unless  the  flower  you  gave  me  yester- 
day could  have  caused  it  I  slept  with 
it  in  my  room,  and  flowers  are  said  to 
produce  very  unwholesome  fedings 
sometimes." 

**Fiet  your  suspicions  are  a  libel 
upon  my  modest  little  *  Quaker  Lady ! ' " 
said  she,  with  an  entirely  tmembarraas- 
ed  air — ^  something  you  have  eaten— or 
drank— or  your  cigar,  is  at  foult—and, 
man-like,  yon  pick  upon  the  innocentest 
thing  of  any  to  blame.  But,  if  it  is 
only  a  headache,  with  no  dreary  heart- 
ache lying  perdu  behind  it,  like  the 
venomed  toad,  continually  to  drop  new 
poison  into  its  wells,— why,  I  can  cure 
it    Shalllf" 

«  Most  willingly,"  I  replied. 

Without  any  display  of  maidenly 
consciousness,  she  drew  the  glove  torn 
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her  riglit  hand,  reached  oyer,  beckoned 
me  down,  and,  as  I  bowed,  placed  the 
wann  palm  thrice  gently  upon  my  fore- 
hesd. 

"There,"  said  she;  "now  it  will  go. 
Let  us  gallop  so  £Ei8t  it  will  not  catch 
up  with  you  again." 

So  saying,  she  drew  on  her  glove, 
gathered  np  her  reins,  touched  her 
mare  inth  the  whip,  and  cantered  away 
80  briskly  that,  as  I  kept  by  her  side,  I 
felt  the  dewy  breeze  smite  coolly  and 
refreshingly  where  her  hand  had  so 
lightly  rested,  and,  ere  we  had  ridden 
two  hundred  yards,  not  only  was  the 
dun  aching  sense  completely  departed, 
but— 

•*M7fOiU 
Smoothed  itself  ont,  a  longnaramped  scroll 
Fr&thenlng  and  flattering  in  the  wind ; " 

and,  in  place  of  the  apathy  and  dis- 
comfort which  had  antQ  then  possessed 
me,  I  felt  a  strange  exhilaration  and 
lightness  of  spirit,  a  sort  of  joyous  new- 
birth,  which  put  me  in  perfect  rapport 
with  the  firesh  pleasant  air,  and  with 
my  delightf\il  companion. 

"Humihl"  she  cried,  waving  her 
hand  as  we  rode,  "  you  are  cured  al- 
ready !  The  touch  works  like  a  charm. 
Men  shall  not  call  me  a  witch  for  noth- 
ing." 

^I  am  indeed  healed,"  said  I,  "in 
splits  and  in  frame,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  are  able  to  weave  so 
potent  a  charm.  Do  wonder-woricers 
erer  reveal  the  secret  of  their  spells  f " 

"Never,"  she  replied;  "unless,  like 
Samson,  they  yield  to  the  power  of  a 
spell  greater  than  their  own.  And 
that,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden  ear- 
nestness and  vehemence  really  startling 
— "  and  that,  I  shall  never,  never  do  1 " 

"  How  will  you  be  able  to  resist  it," 
answered  I,  "  seeing  the  charm  is  more 
potent  than  your  own?  You  will  be 
like  the  Genii  in  the  Arabian  tales,  who 
were  slavea  of  the  master  of  the  lamp, 
whomsoever  he  might  be." 

"Husht"  she  cried,  in  a  choking 
tone  that  startled  me— hush  1  what  you 
say  is  torture  t "  and,  lashing  her  horse 
severely,  she  darted  away.  When  I 
was  again  by  her  side,  she  began  to  talk 
t:>  me  about  the  scenery,  about  rocks, 


flowers,  etc.,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
by  her  manner  that  the  topic  upon 
which  we  had  started  was  a  painful 
one,  and  must  be  discussed  no  more. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to  my- 
self how  this  sudden  change  in  my  feel- 
ings, ft-om  extreme  depression  to  free- 
dom and  joy,  had  been  brought  about, 
nor  indeed  did  I  satisfy  myself  whether 
it  was  the  Lady  Cinella^s  work,  or  the 
mere  simple  operation  of  my  own  imag- 
ination and  the  fresh  wholesome  air.  It 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of 
obscure  phenomena,  that  might  not  be 
phenomena  at  all,  while  in  the  company 
of  this  delightfhl  and  brilliant  woman, 
whose  talk  was  a  continual  intellectual 
stimulus,  while  her  mere  presence,  her 
bright  and  exalted  loveliness,  was  in  it- 
self a  charm  so  soothing  and  so  satisfy- 
ing, that  one  must  have  been  very  exi- 
gent indeed  to  inquire  farther.  It  is 
simple  human  nature,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  consider  beauty  as  "  its  own  excuse 
for  being,"  but  to  look  upon  all  its  sur- 
roundings, however  abnormal  they  may 
be,  as  necessary  conditions  to  its  exist- 
ence. Cleopatra's  dark  sultry  eyes  and 
glance  of  fire  could  not  be  without 
Cleopatra's  tropic  soul  and  her  Nile- 
flood  of  voluptuous  excess.  So,  at  least, 
we  fkncy. 

As  we  rode  homewards  cheerily,  and 
talking  with  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
old  acquaintances,  we  met  a  carriage, 
in  which,  behind  a  colored  driver,  sat  a 
very  handsome  lady,  to  whom  I  had 
already  been  introduced.  I  bowed,  but 
Cinella  rode  stately  by.  The  lady  ac- 
knowledged my  salutation  slightly,  then 
turned,  and  looked  Cinella  in  the  face 
with  a  look  fdll  of  scorn,  and  a  curving 
lip.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw  her  de- 
liberately and  significantly  make  the 
sign  with  which  superstitious  Italians 
think  to  avert  the  malign  influence  of 
the  evil  eye.  Palpably,  it  w^  meant  to 
insult,  and  I  saw  the  indignant  blood 
mount  into  Cinella's  face,  even  to  her 
temples.  She  rode  on,  however,  saying 
nothing.  Presently,  a  fawn-colored 
greyhound,  a  handsome,  lithe  animal, 
came  bounding  along,  in  pursuit,  evi- 
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dently,  of  tbe  carriage.  At  sight  of 
this  animal,  Cinella  uttered  a  sort  of 
angry  exclamation,  as  if  through  her 
clenched  teeth,  and,  to  my  wonder  and 
dismay,  plucked  the  gauntlet  from  her 
hand,  and  flung  it  at  the  dog,  so  truly 
that  it  struck  the  animal  on  the  back. 
The  hound,  startled,  sprang  out  of  the 
way,  and,  bewildered,  frightened,  ran 
under  my  horse's  feet.  Before  I  could 
draw  rein,  the  mischief  was  done — the 
shod  hoofs  struck  it  cruelly,  knocked  it 
down,  and  it  lay  panting  and  howling 
upon  the  ground,  its  ribs  badly  crushed. 
Ere  I  could  dismount,  Cinella  was  al- 
ready upon  her  feet,  and,  with  passion- 
ate exclamations  of  pity  and  grief, 
sought  to  pick  the  dog  up.  But  the  poor 
animal,  grieyously  wounded  as  it  was, 
attempted  to  crawl  away  from  her  in 
terror,  and,  when  I  picked  it  up,  lay 
panting  in  my  arms,  and  licking  my 
hands,  its  heart  beating  wildly,  and  its 
large  eyes  following  every  motion  of 
Cinella  with  a  dumb  terror  that  was 
distressing  to  behold.  Cinella  sat  down 
upon  a  stone  by  the  roadside,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Even  the  dumb  beasts  I  "  she  cried ; 
"  even  the  dumb  beasts  1 " 

While  I  held  the  wounded  animal 
upon  my  knees,  seeking  with  what  rude 
surgery  I  was  master  of  to  reduce  the 
fractures,  the  carriage  with  the  lady  in 
it  drove  rapidly  back. 

"  Oh,  Fido !  Fido  !  my  poor  dog  I 
He  is  killed  I"- 

"He  is  badly  hurt,  madam,''  said  I, 
"  but  will  recover.  My  horse  trod  upon 
him  before  I  could  check  him."  I  did 
not,  for  shame's  sake,  mention  the  inci- 
dent of  Cinella's  glove.  And  I  handed 
the  animal  carefully  to  her  in  the  car- 
riage. "  I  beg  you  to  believe,  Mrs.  — " 
I  was  beginning,  when  she  interrupted 
me,  caressing  her  dog  the  while, 

**  Don't  excuse  yourself,  Mr.  Blanch- 
fleur,"  said  she,  very  kindly ;  "  I  know 
it  was  an  accident,  and  must  grieve  you 
more  than  it  does  mo.  See,  Fido  licks 
your  hand,  in  token  of  forgiveness  1 " 
She  glanced  at  Cinella,  still  sitting 
weeping  upon  the  stone,  and  said  bit- 
terly, so  loud  the  other  could  «not  fail 


to  hear  her,  **  I  never  knew  before  ihai 
Miss  Cherfoury  had  so  tender  a  heart  I 
I  beg  she  will  not  distress  herself  over 
so  poor  an  object  as  a  crippled  dog  I 
Drive  on,  John— home!  €k>od-day, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur ! "    And  she  was  gone. 

Cinella  still  sat  there,  we^ng  and 
sobbing.  I  had  not  yet  gotten  over  the 
shock  of  what  she  had  done.  It  was 
something  I  could  not  reconcile  with 
what  I  had  fancied  the  girl's  character, 
and,  altogether,  the  circumstances  were 
so  bewildering  that  I  felt  stunned,  al- 
most But  I  did  not  seek  to  conceal  my 
indignation.    I  could  not. 

"Hadn't  we  better  ride?"  said  I, 
gravely. 

Without  a  word,  she  suffered  me  to 
help  her  upon  her  horse.  Then,  I  pick- 
ed up  the  gauntlet  from  the  dust,  and 
mounted  myself. 

**  Here  is  your  glove.  Miss  Cherbury," 
said  L 

She  took  it,  and  put  it  on  her  hand, 
without  a  word.  Then,  raising  her  veil, 
she  turned  her  face  full  on  mine,  the 
tears  still  flowing,  and  said  : 

"Do  you  think  the  dog  will  die- 
poor  Fido  ? " 

"  I  trust  not." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  strike 
it,"  she  said,  simply.  I  made  her  no 
reply.    She  went  on,  as  we  rode : 

"  I  would  sooner  thrust  my  hand  into 
the  Are  than  injure  a  poor,  innocent, 
dumb  beast,  believe  me,  Mr.  Blanch- 
fleur!" 

"  I  trust  you  would.  Miss  Cherbmy." 

"Yet,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  struck 
Fido,  struck  him  viciously,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  hurt." 

"It  was  very  unfortunate,"  I  said, 
gravely. 

"  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  said  she,  speakiDg 
rapidly,  and  with  great  excitement, 
"  you  saw  that  look  she  gave  me — ^that 
insulting  gesture  she  made  ?  you  heard 
what  she  said  ?  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  before 
Heaven  I  love  her — I  love  Adelaide  as  I 
do  my  own  soul — yet  you  see  how  she 
treats  me  t  how  she  scorns  me  and  in- 
sults me  1 " 

"But  you  struck  at  the  dog,  Ifiss 
Cherbury,  not  at  hw." 
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"  No !  no  I  no  I "  she  cried,  passion- 
ately, "  I  did  not  see  him— I  did  not 
see  the  dog !  I  only  thought  of  resent- 
ing the  ttfiront  put  upon  me  by  the 
woman  I  have  lored— I  love,  so  dearly ! 
Before  a  stranger,  tool  Mr.  Blanch- 
fleor, I  love  Adelaide!  I  would  give 
my  life  for  her — fmd  she  loved  me, 
oDoe.  We  were  most  intimate  friends. 
And  now,'  she  hates  me  ?  But  I  love 
her  still,  dearly  as  ever." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  I,  indefinitely. 

*'  It  is  my  fault,"  she  said,  passionate- 
ly, **  yet  I  could  not  help  it  I  •  Adelaide 
tmd  1  were  school-girls  together,  and 
constant  companions,  devoted  friends. 
But  Tom,  her  brother,  poor  Tom,  came 
between.  He— he  loved  me.  I  Uked 
him,  but  not  that  way — so  I  had  to  dis* 
miss  him.  And  that  caused  the  trou- 
ble." 

"  Surely,  you  were  not  to  blame  for 
that,  Miss  Cherbury,  nor  ought  your 
friend  to  quarrel  with  you  for  not  lov- 
ing her  brother.  Many  a  man  has  to 
be  dismissed  because  he  has  not  learned 
how  to  woo  properly." 

**  I  know  that,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  said 
she;  then  she  added,  in  a  subdued, 
tremulous  tone,  while  a  sudden  pallor 
came  into  her  face, — "  but  that  is  not  it 
Poor  Tom — died/  And  that  is  why 
Adelaide  hates  me  so  1 " 

She  shivered,  and,  in  spite  of  myself^ 
I  shivered  too.  We  said  no  m6re  unXil 
we  reached  her  home.  I  would  not  go 
in,  and,  after  helping  her  from  her 
horse,  and  leaving  her  at  the  door,  I 
mounted,  and  was  riding  away,  when 
she  called  me  to  her,  at  the  same  time 
coming  towards  me,  gathering  her  rid- 
ing skirts  over  her  arm. 

'*Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  she  asked,  look- 
ing up,  but  only  half  looking  in  my 
face,  and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"  Do  you  think  poor  Fido  will  forgive 
me?" 

Involuntarily  I  put  myself  in  "  poor 
Pido's  "  place,  and,  moved  by  the  love- 
liness of  that  entreating  £eu»,  I  cried 
impulsively,  **I  know  he  will,  Miss 
Cheibury,  and  lick  your  hand,  as  he 
licked  mine.^' 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Blanchfleur," 


said  she,  with  simple  sincerity ;  and  I 
saw  the  tears  gush  into  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  away. 

Next  time  I  met  her,  at  her  aunt^s, 
some  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  she 
came  to  meet  me  eagerly,  and,  with  a 
face  full  of  joy,  cried  out,  giving  me 
her  hand  at  the  same  time, 

"  Fido  will  not  die,  Mr.  Blanchfleur  t 
He  is  getting  well !  I  have  been  cater- 
ing for  the  poor  crieature  I " 

"  Ah !  it  was  y&u  then,  that  sent  the 
dog  that  strange  present  of  a  squirrel, 
was  it,  -Miss  Cherbury?"  said  Doctor 
Hoyt,  the  village  physician,  a  surgeon 
of  repute,  buried  flEtr  beneath  his  deserts 
in  this  healthy  country  neighborhood. 
He  gazed  at  her  keenly,  as  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  simply,  "Pido 
and  I  used  to  be  very  good  fHends,  be- 
fore— ^before  poor  Tom  died.  I  wanted 
to  send  him  something  nice,  but  Ade- 
laide would  not  have  received  it,  com- 
ing from  me,  so  I  got  black  John  to 
take  it  as  coming  from  himself." 

"  Strange ! "  said  the  doctor,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Why  strange.  Dr.  Hoyt  ? "  rejoined 
she,  impetuously.  "  Do  I  not  tell  you 
I  loved  the  dog  ? " 

"  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  Miss 
Cherbury,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  ^most 
stem,  the  dog  is  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  I "  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
agony.  "  Dead  1 "  a  sudden  swift  hor- 
ror mounted  into  her  fkce,  she  stared 
around  her  in  a  mute,  bewildered  way, 
then,  putting  her  white  hands  to  her 
forehead,  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  You  say  the  dog  is  dead  ? "  asked 
Falconar,  coming  up. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Hoyt,  grimly.  "  I 
was  called  in — glad  to  get  a  surgical 
case,  even  if  it  is  a  mere  dog,  and  I  had 
got  the  little  hound  almost  on  his  legs 
again.  I  was  present  when  black  John 
brought  the  squirrel.  Adelaide  gave 
Fido  a  bit,  which  he  ate  greedily,  then 
laid  down,  and,  while  we  were  talking 
over  him,  the  little  beast  quietly  stretch- 
ed himself  out  and  died,  almost  without 
a  mgh." 

"  Poison  ? "  asked  Falconar,  in  a  low 
tone. 
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"  No,"  said  Dr.  Hoyt,  emi^uitically ; 
"  I  suspected  that,  carried  off  the -squir- 
rel, and  have  carefully  tested  for  it  No 
poison  I  Our  amiable  friend,"  indicat- 
ing with  his  thumb  the  door  throagh 
which  Cinella  had  disappeared,  ^  must 
have  put  her  *  spell '  upon  it,  as  you  say. 
I  tell  you  what,  Faloonar,"  added  he, 
*'  I  am  afraid  I  am  b^^nning  to  come 
into  your  theory  of  this  case.  It's  a 
confounded  mystery  I " 

Falconar  looked  at  me  significantly. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  BlanchfJenr," 
said  the  doctor,  turning  to  me.  ^  I  for- 
got you  were  a  stranger.  Falconar  and 
I  are  students  of  human  nature,  pretty 
keen  ones,  too--^  Falconar  f — and  we 
have  long  differed  in  regard  to  what  di- 
agnosis should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
prettiest  piece  of  womanhood  in  this 
country.  I  begin  to  suspect  all  my  phir 
losopby  will  haye  to  go  down  before  Fal- 
conar's  crude,  ridiculous  conjecture." 


**'  Falconar  and  I  haye  talked  about 
this  matter,"  I  said. 

'^  And  you  think  we  haye  no  right  to 
deal  thus  lightly  with  so  strange  a 
topic!  Perhaps  so — ^but,  when  you 
haye  been  longer  amongst  us,  you  will 
find  that  the  mystery  is  in  eyeiybody^ 
mouth,  high  and  low.  Tour  fnesd  is 
right,  howeyer,  Falconar,"  added  he; 
"  we  must  not  talk  about  this  hound 
business,  for,  if  Adelaide  should  come 
to  hear  that  Cinella  sent  the  squiivd, 
she  will  be  certain  to  charge  poison, 
and  make  a  scandal  about  it" 

We  did  not  see  the  Lady  Cinella  any 
more  tiiat  day.  She  exeu^  herself  to 
us,  through  Mrs.  Cherbury,  upon  the 
plea  of  a  headache,  and  we  soon  took 
our  departure.  Riding  home,  the  doc- 
tor, Falconar,  and  I  got  into  a  graye 
and  abstruse  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  mesmeric  influences,  and  the, 
fascination  of  animals. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

"  Salimmo  tn,  ei  primo  ed  io  aeoondo, 

Tanto  chMo  Tidi  delle  oote  beUe» 

Che  porta  il  Ciel,  per  un  pertngio  tondo : 
•*  E  qaindi  UBctmmo  a  rivcder  le  otelle.  "—/ii/«mo,  c  xxzir.,  tL  46. 


Thb  picture  of  Virgil  leading  Dante 
from  the  nether  darkness  into  the  upper 
world, 

**  Where  thus  outcome,  agatn  they  nw  the  stan,** 
is  a  fitting  image  of  the  struggle  and 
progress  of  a  great  mind  from  the 
deeps  of  ignorance  and  poyerty,  into 
the  beautiful  world  of  Poetry,  where 
balmy  zephyrs  dry  the  tears  and  fill  the 
lungs,  and  where  Nature  resounds  with 
happy  songs  which  the  emancipated 
soul  may  learn  and  repeat  to  thousands 
who  like  himself  are  yearning  for  light 
and  knowledge  and  pleasure. 

jAoquES  Jasion,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  modem  literature.  The  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  himself,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  a  barber,  it  is  not  the  strangest 
fact  concerning  him  that  he  ranks  in  the 
honorable  literature  of  labor  with  Tay- 


lor the  waterman,  Bloomfield  the  shoe- 
maker. Bums  the  ploughman ;  or  with 
B^ranger,  another  tailor's  son,  and  Je&a 
Reboul  the  baker.  His  claims  to  our 
consideration  are  far  greater  than  this. 
During  his  life,  although  yery  popular 
in  France,  there  was  but  an  occasions! 
and  scanty  mention  of  him  in  Englimd 
and  America ;  it  seems  well,  now  thai 
he  is  dead,  to  examine  more  oarefaUy 
hif*  singular  and  unique  daims,  and  to 
pay  a  brief  American  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Those  poets  of  labor,  just  mentioned, 
wrote  in  the  current  English  and  French 
of  the  day,  and  were  read  whereyer  these 
languages  were  spoken.  But  Jasmin  is 
the  poet  of  a  language  long  since  dis- 
used, excq>t  as  the  peasant  language  of 
the  South  of  France,  and  he  wrote  to 
please  the  people,  who,  like  himself, 
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spoke  tliftt  language,  and  were  educated 
only  in  the  school  of  Nature. 

Bat  this  language,  now  so  forgotten, 
bad  a  glorious  past.  A  daughter  of  the 
Ladn,  the  PrownfdU  Bomane  had  its 
birth  in  that  territory  of  which  Yille- 

'  main  ssys:  "Victorious  Rome  was 
pleased  to  call  it,  not  a  province  of 
Italy,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  a  continuation  of  Italy  itselC" 
The  Proyengale  was  the  earliest  bom 
and  most   precocious  of  the   dialects 

I       which   ^rang   from   the   Latin,    and 

I  leached  its  prime  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry ;  it  was  made  flexible,  yersadle,  and 
bannonious  by  jongleurs  and  trouba- 
douTi,  who  sang  and  recited  in  their 

I  wanderings  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the 
paanon  of  lovers.  It  spread,  with  only 
slight  dialectic  di£ferences,  into  Eastern 
Spain,  the  coasts  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  Balearic  Mes ;  and  it  bore  itself  in 
honorable  rivalry  with  the  Langue  d'oil, 
which  was  spoken  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire.  But  power  and  progress  were  at 
the  North,  while  devastatiou  and  misery 
held  sway  at  the  South.  In  vain  did 
literature  and  language  struggle  against 
the  fierce  persecution  of  the  Albigenses, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  both  rapidly  declined,  until  the 
Langue  d*oc,  or  Provencal,  became  a 
patois  defined  by  a  French  writer  as 
**an  old  language  which  has  suffered 
misfortunes,^  and  described  by  another 
as  "  pers^ut^  jusque  sous  le  chaume,^' 
driven  from  the  chateau  to  the  thatch. 
This  language  was  the  sole  inheritance 
of  the  poor  barber  poet,  who  came  un- 
heralded upon  his  birthright;  but  he 
drew  inspiration  from  the  life  around 
him ;  heard  with  joy  the  simple  stories 
and  traditions  of  the  country  side,  and 
in  a  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, but  fiftr  livdier  and  more  varied, 
he  wove  them  into  garlands  of  song  for 
the  festival  days  of  his  admiring  com- 
rades. At  first  that  was  his  sole  ambi- 
tion ;  but  his  fiEime  soon  spread  to  the 
North.  It  became  the  fashion  for  Par- 
iMan  tourists  to  visit  his  humble  shop. 
Travellers  from  other  countries  were 
attracted  by  the  literary  phenomenon ; 
his  poems  were  translated  into  French, 


English,  and  German,  and  thus  his  old 
popular  tongue,  fidlen  for  centuries  into 
oblivion,  has  for  a  time  resumed  its 
place  in  literature  among  the  written 
languages. 

This  is  the  psaiie  that  is  due  to  Jas- 
min. Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  his  life 
and  works.  Of  his  life  there  is  little  to 
say,  as  to  its  events,  at  least ;  a  dozen 
lines  would  complete  the  biography; 
but  his  works  merit  and  wiU  repay  a 
more  studious  consideration. 

Jacques  Jasmin  was  bom  at  Agen, 
the  chief -town  of  the  Department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  elder  Scaliger  died,  and  the  younger 
was  bom  here,  because  their  fame  seems 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  memory  and  affect- 
ed the  imagination  of  Jasmin.  He  be- 
came, he  says,  a  dreamer  by  the  foun- 
tain when  he  was  told  that  "  a  famous 
writer,  Jules-O^sar  Scaliger,  had  made 
his  immortal  verses  chime  with  the 
sound  of  its  silver  wave." 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  his  earlier 
poems, "  Mous  Soubenis  "  (mes  souvenirs)^ 
which  appeared  in  1880,  for  a  simple 
and  touching  account  of  his  early  ca- 
reer; he  describes  the  hardships  and 
extreme  poverty  of  his  youth,  and 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  his  pecca- 
dilloes. The  Jasmins,  for  generations, 
had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  dying  in 
the  alms-house,  and  he  touchingly  de- 
scribes the  parting  with  his  poor  old 
grandfather,  as  overcome  by  poverty 
and  sickness,  he  sets  off  tottering  for  the 
same  final  resting-place.  Once  the  Jas- 
min family  were  without  bread,  and 
his  mother's  wedding  ring,  en  dernier 
renort^  went  to  the  pawnbroker's  to 
fhmish  a  meal,  and  when  it  came,  how 
the  children  laughed  and  shouted,  and 
ate,  oblivious  of  the  morrow  I  The 
furniture  of  the  old  room,  bow  meagre ! 
Then  came  his  lessons  at  the  church 
seminary  or  charity  school,  and  the 
story  of  his  progress ;  in  six  months  he 
had  learned  to  read,  six  months  after  he 
was  an  acolyte  in  the  mass,  again  six 
months  pass,  and  he  is  a  singer  in  the 
choir,  intoning  the  TaiUum  Ergo,  A 
comic  account  follows  of  his  first  love 
scrape;   he  is  caught  and  locked  up, 
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but  passes  the  time  in  stealing  the  pre- 
serres  of  the  superior — an  unpardona- 
ble sin ;  and  thus,  six  months  after,  he 
is  driven  away  accursed. 

At  length,  behold  him  in  the  maisonr 
nette  lleue^  apprentice  to  the  barber,  to 
learn  "the  sUver  secrets  of  the  razor 
and  the  comb.*^  But  while  he  learned 
to  make  and  dress  wigs,  to  cut  hair  and 
to  shave,  the  burning  passion  of  song 
came  upon  him.  Eis  leisure  time  was 
passed  in  reading,  but  he  revolved 
poems  in  his  mind  and  sang  them  even 
with  the  scissors  or  razor  in  his  hand. 
He  read  Florian  and  Bucray  Buminil^ 
fell  in  love  with  the  language  of  EsteUe^ 
and  determined  to  write  in  "  that  sweet 
patois  which  she  spoke  so  charmingly." 
With  a  crowd  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  he  was  in  ecstacies  at  the  play,  the 
music,  the  scenes ;  ah, 

« que  dc  pai«  nonydls 

Oh  cotimo  7  canton  bi^nl  qoin  paria  donn  et 
tendre.'' 

With  such  simple  events,  a  double  ex- 
istence, he  says,  was  engendered  within 
him;  the  one  craving  a  solitude  in 
which  he  "  dreamed  a  thousand  sweet 
things,"  the  other  seeking  the  gay 
world  with  its  myriad  pleasures.  At 
eighteen  he  married,  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  his  "  dyed  cap,  blue  coat, 
and  coarse  shirt  with  a  calico  front." 
Then  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  feel- 
ing the  afflatus  of  poetry,  the  question 
naturally  arose  whether  be  should  shave 
or  sing  for  a  living;  but  seeing  in  a 
country  paper  the  sage  couplet, 

«  Pegasus  was  the  horso  that  boro 
Po^  to  the  alms-house  door,'* 

he  made  his  final  determination  that  he 
would  shave  for  a  living  and  sing  for 
pleasure,  and  he  never  deviated  from 
this  determination. 

This  is  a  very  simple  recital,  taken 
from  the  souveninfy  but  they  are 
throughout  illustrative  of  the  man ; 
proud  of  his  poverty,  proud  of  his 
trade,  and  proud  of  his  verses.  He 
says, "  I  might  had  I  wished,  by  borrow- 
ing lying  colors,  have  painted  fine  ad- 
ventures, which  would  have  made  me 
more  famous ;  for  in  our  age,  covered 
with  gold  and  silk,  the  false  dazzles 


and  pleases,  while  Truth  tires  and  seems 
cold.  Away  with  the  false;  I  desire  the 
true.  Let  others  lie  in  their  works ;  as 
for  me,  I  am  what  I  am,  Nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  If  I  am  not  handsome,  I 
am  real." 

And  at  the  close  of  his  poem  he  dis- 
plays the  cheerfulness  of  his  philoBO- 
phy  by  saying  of  his  poem : 
**  Pdrdi  moan  ten,  ci  bray,  mais  noun  p»  mo«n 
pap* 
Bdti  moos  vers  en  papillotoe.'' 

"  I  lose  my  time,  'tis  true,  but  not  my 
paper,  for  that  I  can  use  to  make  curl 
papers." 

His  first  published  work,  and  <me 
which  immediately  gave  him  renown, 
was  I/m  Chalibari  (Le  Charitan)^  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  conceived  without  a 
knowledge  of  Homer  and  the  schools, 
so  correctly,  and  executed  so  powerfully, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Nodier,  it  con- 
tests the  prize  with  the  Lutrin  of  Boi- 
leau  and  La  Secckia  Rapita  (the  rapt  of 
the  hueket),  of  Tassoni  In  1835  ap- 
peared his  little  pastoral  epic  VAbvgh 
de  CaeairCuiUe  (the  Blind  Girl  of  Gast^l- 
Cuille),  of  which  L6on  de  Lavergne 
speaks  as  "  Cette  touchante  histoire  qni 
a  fait  verser  tant  de  larmes  sur  toute  la 
ligne  des  P3rren6es."  Although  it  has 
been  rendered  by  Longfellow  in  EngM 
as  well  as  both  idioms  would  admil, 
there  are  a  freshness  and  naturalness  in 
the  stoiy,  and  a  harmony  and  tender- 
ness in  the  language  of  the  original, 
which  are  not  even  approached  in  the 
translation.  In  1840  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Fran^nneto  (Pranconnette), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Toit- 
louse,  and  which  eminent  critics  have 
considered  his  best  poem.  The  eUU  of 
Toulouse  had  given  him  a  banquet  in 
1886,  and  the  President  had  offered  aa  t 
sentiment,  "The  adopted  eon  of  the 
city  of  Toulouse,— Jasmin."  Thispoom 
was  his  response.  It  is  long,  and  vill 
not  bear  partition,  but  without  thorough 
and  delighted  perusal,  no  one  can  fonn 
an  idea  of  its  wonderful  peasant  cres- 
tions,  the  versatile  dramatic  effects,  tiie 
dancing  measure  of  the  Lyric  pordoas, 
and  the  climax  which  is  reached  in  tiie 
Quatri^mo  Paouzo,  or  fourth  canto. 
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Fran^nnettH  is  the  village  belle,  La 
Poulido  de  las  Poulidos  (La  Jolis  des 
JoUes),  whose  beauties  are  described  by 
Uie  poet  in  enthusiastic  details.  She  is 
betrothed  to  Marcel,  a  soldier,  upon 
whom  she  looks  coldly ;  but  in  the 
dance,  when,  according  to  custom,  the 
maiden,  who  becomes  tired,  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  an  embrace  from  her  part- 
ner, she  gives  the  kiss  to  Pascal,  the 
blacksmith,  and  with  it  her  heart,  which 
had  been  untouched  before.  This  en- 
rage Marcel,  who  slaps  the  fortunate  ' 
rival  in  the  face,  and  is  knocked  down 
and  thoroughly  beaten  for  his  pains. 
Then  he  meditates  revenge,  which  ia 
the  pincipal  motive  of  the  piece.  At 
the  Christmas  festival,  Marcel  appears 
disgaifled  as  the  Sorcerer  of  the  Black 
Wood,  and  denounces  the  poor  girl  as 
the  cursed  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  and 
"sold  to  the  devil ; "  any  one  who  mar- 
ries her,  will  die  at  her  first  embrace. 
T^e  credulous  villagers  avoid  her,  the 
priest  refuses  her  the  communion,  the 
mob  rush  to  her  cottage  to  bum  her  in 
it,  when  Pascal  and  Marcel  rush  upon 
the  scene,  and  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est danger,  the  latter  confesses  his  strat- 
agem, and  generously  gives  her  up  to 
Pascal  But  upon  this  slender  plot 
idiat  garlands  of  poetry  are  festooned  ! 
what  dramatic  effects,  what  lyric  bursts  I 
The  pictures  of  the  peasants'  festivals 
verify  the  French  dictum:  "If  you 
wish,  great  gentlemen,  to  describe  us 
ahej^erds  as  we  are,  you  must  become 
peasants  yourselves."  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  love-song  composed  by 
Pascal,  en  troubadour,  and  sung  for  him 
by  his  friend  Thomas,  en  jongleur.  And 
the  dose  is  at  once  comic  and  touching : 
Bariiy  in  the  morning,  after  the  mar- 
riage, the  crowd  of  gay  youths,  still  un- 
certain as  to  the  sorcery,  assemble  before 
the  house  to  know  of  the  welfare  of  les 
nowceaux  monies;  Pascal  and  Fran  An- 
nette come  to  the  little  window,  and 
Pran^^onnette,  blushing  scarlet,  presents 
the  two  pieces  of  the  broken  garter, 
while  the  young  men,  more  madly  her 
admirers  than  ever,  shout,  "  Oh !  jamais 
plos  nou  CTeyren  as  sourcies ! "  (We 
ahall  believe  in  sorceries  no  more). 


But  we  have  neither  the  time  to 
spend  in  these  delineations,  nor  are  we 
satisfied  to  weaken  these  beautiful 
poems  by  attempted  outlines. 

In  1840  he  published  his  Mdltro 
VInoucento  (Oraey  Marths),  which,  if  not 
so  much  a  work  of  varied  art,  is  a  still 
more  touching  story  than  Fran^onnette. 
The  next  year  appeared  Les  Deux  Fr^res 
Jumeaux  {Lous  dus  frays  hessous),  and  in 
1849,  La  JSemaine  d*un  Fils  (La  sem- 
mano  d'un  fil). 

"Wo  have  mentioned  only  his  princi- 
pal poems;  his  minor  verses  are  aU 
striking  and  beautiful;  but  we  must 
pass  them  by,  to  say  that,  with  all  the 
simplicity,  causality,  and  freshness  of  the 
improvisatore,  in  seeming,  the  poetry  of 
Jasmin  is  in  reality  thoroughly  labored 
and  ehdtie.  It  comes,  indeed,  fteah 
from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart, 
it  is  in  the  language  of  the  people; 
there  is  no  rhetorical  artifice;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  schools,  but,  like  a  skil- 
ful painter,  he  works  by  rules,  although 
sel^taught.  He  makes  the  cartoon,  he 
studies  his  persons  and  groups  from  life, 
he  spreads  his  canvas,  and  he  spares  no 
labor  to  make  his  figures  speak  and  live 
before  us.  Hia  poems  are  thus  cabinet 
pictures  of  rare  truth  and  rare  finish. 
There  is  a  passage  in  his  life  which  il- 
lustrates his  high  appreciation  of  the 
labor  justly  demanded  by  the  art  of 
poetry,  and  in  which  he  speaks  admira- 
bly for  himself.  There  was  a  certain 
Peyrotte,  a  peasant  poet,  like  himself 
apotier  of  the  department  of  H6rault, 
who  sent  him  a  Christmas  challenge  in 
1847  to  recite  verses  in  the  style  of  the 
old  troubadours,  at  the  public  games  in 
MontpeUier,  Peyrotte  proposed  that 
four  persons  known  to  literature  should 
name  three  subjects,  that  the  poets 
should  be  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  treat  them,  and  then  come  forth  and 
compete  for  the  prize  in  public  recita- 
tion. This  challenge  was  made  public ; 
here  is  Jasmines  letter  in  reply : 

"  Sir :  I  received  only  day  before  yesterday, 
the  eTening  before  my  departure,  your  eartd 
poHiqite;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  had  I  re- 
ceived it  at  a  more  opportune  time,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  accept  it.  -    t 
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What  I  sir,  yoa  propose  to  mj  muse,  which 
so  much  loves  fresh  air  and  Hbertj,  to  shut  it- 
self up  in  a  close  room,  guarded  by  four  senti- 
Dels,  who  would  let  nothing  but  food  pass  in, 
and,  there,  to  treat  three  given  subjects  in 
twenty-four  hours  I . . .  Three  subjects  in  twen- 
ty-four hours !  You  make  me  shudder,  sir.  In 
the  danger  to  which  yon  would  subject  my 
muse,  I  must  confess  to  you,  in  all  humility, 
that  it  has  been  so  naive  in  its  following  of  the 
ancient  tehool,  as  to  be  only  able  to  grant  me 
two  or  three  vertee  a  day.  Hy  fire  poems: 
rAveugUf  Met  Souvenirs,  Fran^nnette^  Marthe 
la  FolU,  and  Let  DeuxJumeaua^  have  cost  me 
tweire  years  of  labor,  and  they  do  not,  more-* 
orer,  number  in  all  more  than  two  thou«and 
four  hundred  verses. 

The  chances,  yon  see,  would  not  be  equal. 
Hardly  would  our  two  muses  become  prisoners, 
when  yours  would  have  finished  the  triple  task, 
before  mine,  poor  little  wench,  would  have 
found  its  first  inspiration. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  you.  The  horse  that  drags  its  car  pain- 
fully along,  but  which,  nevertheless,  arrives  at 
its  goal,  cannot  compete  with  the  fiery  loco- 
motive. The  art  which  produces  verses  one 
by  one,  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the 
vereefaetory. 

So  my  muse  declares  itself  in  advance  con- 
quered, and  I  authoiize  you  to  register  my  de- 
claration to  that  effect  I  have  the  honor,  sir, 
to  salute  you.  Jacques  Jasmix. 

P.  S. — Now  that  you  know  the  muse,  in 
two  words,  know  the  man.  I  love  glory,  but 
the  success  of  another  never  disturbs  mj 
sleep.  J.  J." 

Next  to  this  self-respect  and  this 
pains-taking  devotion  to  his  muse,  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poet 
is  his  wonderfcd  versatility.  Most  poets 
perform  best  in  a  single  part ;  Jasmin  is 
not  only  equally  felicitous  in  the  grave 
and  the  gay,  but  he  so  intermingles 
both  that  his  power  over  the  reader  is 
greatly  enhanced  thereby.  He  passes 
with  perfect  command  ttom  laughter  to 
tears,  from  the  De  profundia  to  the 
Exaltavi,  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a 
great  actor,  as  well  as  a  great  dramatist. 
With  a  singularly  mobile  face,  effective 
natural  gestures,  clear  pronunciation, 
and  a  nobly  modulated  voice,  he  re- 
cited and  acted  his  own  poems,  to  the 
great  delight  and  amid  the  enthusiasm 
of  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  him, 
as  he  made  his  annual  tour  through  the 
provinces.  Often  visited  in  his  humble 
home,  by  strangers    and   tourists,  he 


would  burst  from  his  shop  into  his  lit- 
tle sanded  parlor,  razor  or  comb  in 
hand,  and  say, ''  Excuse  me  a  few  min- 
utes, I  am  shaving  a  customer."  This 
done,  he  would  return,  and  take  out  his 
portfolio.  *'  Shall  I  make  you  laugh  or 
cry  f  or  perhaps  both  ?  I  can  do  it" 
And  then,  although  his  auditors  knew 
nothing  of  the  language,  the  acting  was 
so  excellent,  that  they  caught  its  mean- 
ing, and  laughed  or  cried  as  he  played 
upon  the  chords  of  their  hearts.  They 
9aw  the  story  in  his  face,  and  at  his  fin- 
gers* ends.  Lavergne,  after  witnessing 
such  a  display,  declared :  "  II  est  plen- 
reur,  il  est  bouffon,  il  est  sublime,  U 
est  naif,— c^est  un  grand  artiste.  The 
man  was  the  poem  himself,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Troubadours,  one  of  the 
people,  the  ftiend  of  the  people,  the 
poet  of  the  people,  making  the  old 
patois  resound  again  through  France, 
singing,  not  eharuons  de  geste  and  #»r- 
venteif  not  the  impurities  of  the  ffay 
Bcience,  and  the  arrets  d?  amour^  but  the 
simple  life  of  the  peasant  and  a  pure 
morality  never  tarnished  by  the  hunud 
breath  of  lust 

Jasmin  never  lost  his  simplicity,  hut 
with  it  he  always  had  a  harmless,  and 
what  may  be  called  a  self-protecting 
vanity.  He  estimated  himself  at  his 
real  value ;  he  thought  himself  the  best 
modern  poet  France  had  produced. 
Titled  visitors,  who  came  to  hear  him 
read,  he  received  in  his  humble  house, 
with  genuine  good  humor,  but  without 
obsequiousness.  They  came  to  him, 
and  he  obliged  them ;  he  wanted  noth- 
ing they  could  bestow.  He  was  the 
poet-hero  of  Agen,  which  gave  him  a 
golden  crown;  at  Lyons  he  received 
two  crowns.  He  was  the  adopted  child 
of  Toulouse.  Allured  to  Paris,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  family,  invested  with  the  Legtcn 
d?harmeur^  and,  what  he  esteemed  much 
more,  was  honored  with  a  banquet  hy 
the  barbers  of  Paris.  At  the  siawe  of 
the  French  Academy  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1852,  he  received  the  "extra- 
ordinary prize  "  of  five  thousand  fnincs, 
on  presenting  which  M.  Villemain,  the 
distinguished  litterateur  and  perpetual 
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secretary,  pronounced  a  laudatory  dis-  liant  crowd  of  modem  French  writers 

coarse  of  great  beauty  and  finish,  in  could  such  an  Moge  belong, 
which,  after  mentioning  his  other  claims        Often  urged  to  come  into  the  sunlight 

to  this  prize,  he  says:  "Another  glory  of  patronage  or  court  favor  at  Lyons 

of  this  original  talent,  a  title  by  which  and  Paris,  and  to  repose  upon  his  lau- 

it  seeks  the  literary  crown,  is  that  it  rels,  he   always  refused,  and  returned 

breathes  only  the  justest  and  piurest  happy  and  contented  to  the  fnai»onnette 

sentiments ;— God,  country,  the  family,  hleue^  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 

loTc  well  bestowed  and  faithful,  grate-  tober,  1864.     We  have   reserved   for 

ful  friendship,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  another  paper,  should  time  and  space 

poor,  the  orphan,  the  suffering,  for  the  warrant,  a  version  of  his  story  of  Crazy 

village  church,  for  the  ruined  home  of  Martha  {MaUro  L'lnaucmto)^  which  our 

the  good  priest,  for  the  statue  of  the*  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  thank  us  for 

hero.'*    To  whom  else  among  the  brU-  bringing  to  their  knowledge. 


THE  DREA:M  op  PILATE'S  WIPE.  . 

"  When  Pilate  was  Mt  down  on  the  jadgment-ieat,  hli  Mrik  sent  mito  him,  saying,  *  Have  thon  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  just  man ;  for  I  have  sufforod  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  beeanse  of  him.*  **— 
MatL  ixTii.  la 

I  KNOW  my  lord  would  laugh  my  dream  to  scorn. 
He  dreams  no  dreams,  or  else  sees  truth  and  dream 
The  same.    Why  should  I  tell  him  f    What  a  night  t 
If  I  should  speak  its  visions,  I  believe 
Our  very  augurs  would  declare  me  mad, 
And  these  fanatic  Jews  themselves  would  say 
No  prophet  of  their  sacred  books  e*cr  saw 
In  fasting  trance  so  weird  a  world. — 

Methought 
I  stood  before  the  temple  gates.    A  vast 
And  wondrous  moonlight  flooded  the  huge  pil^ 
Whose  pillars  gleamed  with  stately  white  and  gold : 
And  on  the  steps  one  stood,  and  stretched  his  arms 
And  called,  *  Come  unto  me,  come  unto  me ! 
AH  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
And  I  will  give  you  rest ! '    Sweet  was  that  voice 
And  plaintive,  with  an  undertone  of  strength 
That  thrilled  the  soul  with  strange  unrest  and  love. 
Nor  less  did  love  bum  in  his  deep  young  eyes 
And  light  a  halo  round  his  lofty  brow. 
But  all  the  people  hurried  by,  and  scoffed, 
Or  laughed.    None  came  to  him.    None  took 
His  hand.    Yet  still  he  stood,  like  some 
Grand  statue  of  our  Boman  Pantheon, 
But  different— for  godlike  love  and  truth 
Illumined  him.    Jove  and  Apollo  thus 
Never  were  fashioned  by  the  sculptor's  hand. 

But  my  dream  changed.    The  golden  moonlight  paled 
Under  a  flying  scud  of  mist,  and  all 
Grew  black  behind  the  temple.    Muttering  moans 
VOL. IV. — 74  ^        ..  C^rM^n](> 
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Of  thonder  burst  afar  o'er  OliTet. 

The  monomental  cypresses  beyond 

The  walls  grew  blacker,  and  the  oliye  trees 

Tossed  like  gray  phantoms,  their  huge  twisted  trunks 

Moaning  and  shiyering.    A  great  wind  arose 

And  bore  a  blare  of  trumpets  from  the  west, 

Wailing  along  the  sky.    Then  shadowy  shapes 

That  seemed  the  seml^nce  of  an  army,  passed 

Tumultuous,  crowding  all  their  serried  force. 

With  chariots  and  flying  standards  on 

Into  one  solid  thunder-doud,  whence  came 

Swift  balls  of  flre  and  crashing  thunder  peals, 

Till  all  the  temple  shook.    But  in  the  pause 

Between  the  peals,  I  heard  upon  the  Et^>a 

That  Yoice  still  plaintiTe,  as  a  wind-harp's  tone, 

^<  Jerusalem,  Jerusal^n,''  it  cried, 

^^  Thou  that  dost  stone  the  prophets,  thou  whose  band 

Kails  to  the  bitter  and  the  shameful  cross 

The  bringers  of  good  tidings.    Ah,  how  oft 

Would  I  haye  gathered  thee  unto  my  heart 

As  the  hen  gathoreth  her  young ;  but  ye 

Would  not    Behold,  your  hour  has  come  t  ** 

And  then. 
The  changes  of  my  dream  swept  me  along 
Through  streets  I  neyer  saw-— throu^  low^arched  doo«^ 
Through  crampcrd  and  tortuous  cayes,  up  marble  stepa 
Through  royal  halls  that  opened  yistas  long. 
Past  golden  thrones,  where  kings  and  emperors 
Sat  mute  and  dead^past  endless  hurrying  crowds, 
Past  gleaming  files  of  grim  centurions, — 
On,  till  I  reached  a  bleak  and  windy  hill, — 
And  some  one  whispered  ^  Qolgadia."    There  hung 
The  youth  whom  they  accuse  to-day,  i^Km 
The  Roman  gibbet    Low  his  head  was  bowed 
In  agonizing  death.    But  slowly  all  his  form 
Grew  luminous — and  luminous  the  cross. 
And  the  great  light  increased  till  all  the  place 
Was  morning  sunshine.    And  behold  the  crowd 
Around  all  yanished  in  the  blaze,    behold, 
The  kings  al)  crumbled  on  their  shadowy  thrones— 
The  iron  l^ons  blew  away  like  smoke — 
Tea,  ^he  great  temple  and  the  city  walls 
And  all  the  people~&ded  into  air. 
But  that  strange  cross,  with  Him  who  hung  thereon 
Grew  to  a  blinding  sun. 

Then  a  yoice  spoke, 
'^The  heayenly  kingdom  cometh  upon  earth. 
The  tmth-^not  mine,  but  (Jod's  and  man's— the  troth 
Man's  soul  is  born  into  as  into  air 
And  sunshine  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  comes 
Creating  all  things  new — ^till  the  whole  earth 
Is  saturated  with  the  loye  of  God, 
And  all  mankind  are  one  great  family." 
Then,  far  away  on  the  horizon's  yerge 
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I  saw  a  city  Bbining — lialf  on  earth 

It  seemed,  and  half  in  air.    Perhaps,  I  thought, 

This  is  great  Rome— and  I  shall  find  the  house 

I  lived  in  when  a  girl,  and  shield  myself 

In  its  cool  courts  fh>m  this  intense  strange  light ; 

And  then  I  hurried  on,  o'er  rugged  rocks. 

O'er  windy  plains,  down  valleys  dim  and  damp, 

That  held  the  twilight  all  day  long— till  all 

Grew  dark,  and  I  went  groping  through  the  gloom ; 

Then  suddenly  a  yawning  precipice 

Ended  my  flight — and  giddy  on  its  verge 

I  sank,  and  slid,  down,  down,  dutching  the  air-— 

Shot  through  with  dizzy  horror — ^while  pale  forms 

Of  nameless  terror  at  the  bottom  stood 

And  held  their  arms  to  grasp  me — ^when  I  woke — 

I  woke— drenched  with  great  drops  of  agony — 

And  lay  awake,  counting  the  weird  wan  hours 

Of  mmrky  dawn.    I  will  not  tell  m^  dream 

To  Pilate— only  that  I  dreamed  of  Him, 

The  wondrous  Teacher,  suffering  much  in  dreams. 

I  trust  my  lord  will  bear  no  part  to<lay 

In  this  unhallowed  trial— else  I  fear 

Some  hidden  curse  will  light  upon  our  house — 

Such  visions  cannot  be  false  auguries. 


LAVINIA: 

PAKT  IV. 

While  sindows  grow,  asoending  T 

XIL 

So  Mrs.  Kearney  came  to-  Riverdale  manifestly  of  this  world — ^but  to  what 

and  the  Ridg^e,  and  furnished  our  La-  world  belonged  the  other  ? 

vinia  food  for  thought,  which  would  A  woman  unlike  Mrs.  Brooks,  that 

not  be  exhausted  in  many  a  year  to  fair  ornament  of  society,  quite  as  unlike 

come    **  Now,"  she  said  on  the  day  of  herself  an  absorbed  woman  of  business, 

anticipated  arrival,  "  now  I  shall  better  Mrs.  Kearney  dwelt  in  a  sphere  which 

nnderetand  her  son ; "  but  in  that  she  she  had  made  her  own— and  dwelt  in 

was  mistaken ;  for  when  Lavinia  stood  it  as  a  prophetess  and  judge.    Abound- 

&oe  to  face  with  the  mother,  in  form  so  ing  in  sympathy,  she  abounded  also  in 

much  resemble^  by  the  son,  she  felt  wisdom ;  and  it  was  a  wisdom  not  of 

drawn  toward  her  as  she  had  never  felt  this  world, 

drawn  toward  woman  before.  She  had  filled  no  mean  sphere  in  this 

BxtemaUy,  mother  and  son  presented  life.    Never  appearing  on  any  conspicu- 

a  sorpri^g  resemblance.     There  was  ous  stage  of  action,  she  was  the  secret 

the  tame  etherial  grace  of  person,  the  spring   of   many   a   conspicuous   act. 

same  fidr  hair,  fair  brows,  light  eyes.  Wherever  minds  in  advance  of  their 

the  same  nobly-shaped  and  lightly-col-  generation  met  together,  fired  to  any 

ored  countenance.    There  the  likeness  lofty  action  of  reform,  there  her  influ- 

^ded.  The  tenants  of  these  forms  were  ence  was  felt.     She  counted  it  great 

strangers  to  each  other.    The  one  was  gain  when  she  saw  her  hopes  quicken- 
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iug  in  strong  hearts,  her  beliefs  enkin- 
dling brave  imaginations,  her  aims  en- 
ergizing society. 

Perhaps  she  had  as  little  executive 
force  as  mortal  ever  had ;  but  as  she  sat 
with  folded  hands,  as  in  a  dream,  gazing 
upon  the  unfolding  fUturc,  a  more  than 
mortal  light  seemed  beaming  from  her 
eyes,  and  by  the  hope  and  the  faith 
that  burned  so  brightly  within  her 
some  of  the  best  achievements  of  her 
time  won  the  applause  of  earnest  and 
true  hearts. 

Little  Flora,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
guest  who  speedily  became  endeared  to 
every  soul  under  that  roof,  saw  enrap- 
tured all  the  mother  in  the  son. 

Lavinia,  beholding  the  mother,  judged 
the  son. 

And  had  Mrs.  Kearney  come  to  River- 
dale  and  the  Bidge,  as  she  had  come 
and  gone  through  the  summers  and  the 
winters  of  her  life,  not  for  herself,  neith- 
er for  her  son,  but  to  bless,  uplift,  and 
enlighten  these  strangers  ?  Weeks  pass- 
ed away,  and  she  gave  no  sign  of  an 
intention  to  depart. 

And  as  time  went  on,  there  crept  into 
the  manner  of  Lavinia  a  gentleness  and 
softness  new,  or  long  forgotten;  into 
her  voice  a  suavity  and  deference  that 
was,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.  The 
people  about  her  lost  something  of  the 
doubt  and  dread  of  her  which  had 
lurked  in  their  hearts.  But  with  this 
change  came  no  mercifulness  into  her 
judgment  of  Mrs.  Kearney's  son.  Cruel, 
selfish,  brutal,  she  saw  him,  and  for 
nothing  passed  his  smooth  exterior. 

He  would  not  have  recognized  such 
characterization  of  himself,  and  of 
course  did  not  suppose  that  Lavinia 
could  make  of  him  a  drawing  with 
these  features  for  her  private  gallery. 
For  this  reason,  though  he  felt  the  vari- 
ance between  them,  he  did  not  avoid 
her  society,  and  was  willing  enough 
that  she  should  know  that  he  was  at 
issue  with  his  mother  on  most  points. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  my  maternal  friend  to 
make  a  convert  of  you.  Miss  Lavinia,  I 
would  not  willingly  leave  you  two  alone 


together,^'  he  said  one  afternoon,  when 
he  came  down-stairs  from  one  of  his 
brief  visits  to  his  mother's  apartment, 
and  found  Lavinia  in  the  yard,  at  work. 

"I  should  despair  of  myself,"  an- 
swered Lavinia,  "  if  I  thought  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  pretty  thorongblj 
converted  by  her." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about." 

"  Do  you  ? " 

"  I  know  pretty  wdl  what  is  involved 
in  some  of  those  fbe  theories  of  hers; 
with  us  they  implied  a  swarm  of  people 
who  bred  a  fhmine,  and  actually,  if 
father  and  mother  had  not  broken  up 
housekeeping,  and  goae  to  the  com- 
munity, I  do  not  know  what  wonM 
have  become  of  them.  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Brooks  told  you  that  was  whore  she 
made  their  acquaintnce." 

"No." 

"It  was.  My  mother  did  a  good 
thing  then.  She  showed  Mrs.  Brooks 
that  the  community  was  no  place  for 
her,  and  made  her  go  back  home.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  after  all, 
that  act  paid.  But,  of  course,  the  com- 
munity people  were  down  on  her  for  it, 
and  so  they  all  left.  Father  and  moth- 
er, I  mean,  as  well  as  Mrs.  ^XK>ks.  It 
raised  the  very  mischief." 

He  laughed  bitterly.  He  was  not 
equal,  not  he,  to  the  cup  of  cold  water 
and  the  crust  of  bread  on  which  his 
parents  had  fared,  and  were  content  to 
fare,  to  their  lives'  end,  if  thus  they 
might  further  any  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man interests  which  they  had  at  heart 

Lavinia  shuddered  while  she  listened 
to  young  Kearney's  criticism  of  events 
so  momentous  in  the  history  of  his 
mother.  A  day  might  come,  when  she 
would  seek  as  vainly  in  Benjamin's  eyes 
for  a  glance  of  sympathy  as  this  mother 
sought,  looking  towards  her  son  I 

One  day  Mrs.  Kearney  made  a  remark 
concerning  the  busy  and  the  care-full  life 
Lavinia  was  living. 

"Yet  suppose  I  fiul  with  cither  or 
with  both  of  these  children  f  "  Lavinia 
answered.  "My  father  and  mother 
have  given  them  to  mc,  as  you  might 
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say.  Suppose  I  find,  as  sometimes  I 
fear  I  may,  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  them  if  I  had  let  them  grow  here 
as  they  would  have  grown  without 
me." 

"I  know — I  know — these  are  the 
fears  and  the  doubts  which  perplex  all 
thoTightful  souls.  But,  remember,  you 
are  not  Providence.  You  are  only  one 
of  His  agents.  If  you  go  wrong,  He 
may  overrule  it— or  thwart  you." 

It  would  have  consoled  Mrs.  Kearney 
b^ond  measure  could  she  have  detect- 
ed any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  Lavinia 
towards  her  son,  which  would  have 
proved  that  he  had  won  the  respect,  or 
the  confidence,  of  this  honest  heart 

What  did  she  think  of  the  child  who 
nestled  near  her  as  often  as  she  might, 
and  was  never  so  content  as  when  wait- 
ing on  her,  or  listening  to  her  talk. 
What  did  she  think  of  dear  Flo,  who 
was  always  bringing  fresh  flowers  for 
her  vases,  and  seeking  out  her  wants 
before  she  herself  was  conscious  of 
them  ?  She  saw  young  eyes,  whose  vis- 
ion was  imperfect,  for  a  soft  haze  en- 
Teloped  every  bare  and  ugly  fact  on 
whidi  Flora  looked.  Perhaps  she 
would  never  waken  from  her  pleasant 
dream.  If  that  could  be  made  certain ! 
Could  she  only  have  been  assured  of 
that,  the  mother  of  Aaron  Kearney  would 
gladly  have  departed  from  this  life 
which  had  so  aflatictcd,  tormented,  and 
<lisappointed  her,  without  a  sigh. 

But,  not  seeing  it,  and  not  assured, 
she  said  to  Lavinia,  and  many  a  day 
and  many  an  hour  the  words  had  trem- 
bled on  her  tongue : 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  your 
little  Flora  to  my  son  ? " 

Lavinia  started,  seemed  astonished, 
would  have  looked  indignant  and  said, 
"  How  preposterous  I  "  but  the  speaker 
^as  Mrs.  Kearney. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you," 
she  said,  folding  her  hands  together. 

"I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand 
her,  quite.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing 
you  should  fear  to  discover.  But  Flora 
is  not  exactly  the  child  it  is  very  natu- 
ral you  should  think  her.  She  has 
grown  faster  than  you  could  believe." 


**  She  is  nearly  sixteen,  but  a  perfect 
child,"  Lavinia  said. 

"  If,  for  any  reason,  you  would  not 
like  to  see  her  married  some  day  to  my 
son,  you  should  now  take  the  precau- 
tions you  think  best  to  take.  You,  for 
your  part,  might  see  such  a  union  less 
desirable  than  I,  on  my  part,  might." 

Silence  followed  these  words;  and 
then,  as  if  to  relieve  Lavinia  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  theme  which  at 
present  she  might  feel  incapable  of  dis- 
cussing wisely,  Mrs.  Kearney  said : 

"  There  is  something  else  on  my  mind 
which  concerns  you  nearly.  I  trust  that 
you  will  see  I  am  not  merely  inquisitive. 
WTio  is  this  young  man,  who  seems  to 
be  so  much  disturbed  on  your  ac- 
count ? " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Lavinia,  with  sudden 
warmth,  "  tell  mo  about  him." 

"  You  might  make  him  very  happy." 
The  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  was 
spoken,  the  gaze  which  accompanied 
the  words,  made  Lavinia  turn  away  un- 
easily as  she  answered : 

"  He  thinks  I  could.  Is  it  my  busi- 
ness to  consider  that  rather  than  other 
things  that  appear  to  me  more  impor- 
tant?" 

"Love  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  I 
know.  Perhaps  it  will  some  time  ap- 
pear to  you  that  a  strong,  steady,  noble 
aflbction  is  above  price." 

"  If  I  could  not  return  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  supposed  you  could 
return  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  when  I  was  younger,  and  knew 
less." 

"  Ah,  Lavinia  I  Did  you  know  less 
then  ?  Was  it  not  perhaps  a  true  in- 
stinct ?  " 

"  If  I  had  married  him  five  years  ago 
I  might  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
all  that  would  have  followed.  But  now 
all  is  different." 

"  It  may  be  not  so  different  as  you 
suppose.  I  have  had  many  thoughts 
concerning  you  and  him.  Do  not  de- 
cide quite  yet  that  you  must  take  sepa- 
rate paths.  I  am  persuaded  you  wiH 
lose  more  than  can  ever  be  made  good 
to  you.  I  was  never  before,  but  once, 
so  strongly  impressed  by  a  fact  of  this    , 
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character.  But  if  you  will  be  in- 
fluenced, consider  that  he  is  a  man  who 
makes  quick  decisions,  and  acts  prompt- 
ly. Possibly  you  may  relent  too  late, 
to  your  sorrow  as  well  as  his." 

"Am  I  only  to  consider We  will 

drop  the  subject.''  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  spoken  betrayed  La- 
vinia,  and  she  was  aware  of  it  when  she 
met  the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Kearney.  During 
the  past  weeks,  by  some  extracndinary 
process,  she  had  found  restored  to  her 
the  spirit  of  old  time  which  saw  in  Jas- 
per a  hero.  In  the  days  of  his  adrerse 
fortune  she  had  found  herself  drawing 
nearer  to  Mm.  And  this  sympathy,  or 
kindliness,  or  tenderness,  she  could  not 
now  conccttd  fh>m  herself,  had  increased 
since  Mrs.  Kearney  came  to  the  Hidge. 

That  same  evening  she  was  going 
through  the  orchard  followed  by  Tom, 
the  great  yellow  watch  dog,  when  Jas- 
per, walking  on  the  high  road,  saw  her, 
and,  climbing  the  fence,  followed  her. 
She  did  not  see  him,  but  was  thinking 
that  she  would  be  kind  to  Jasper ;  her 
heart  was  ftill  of  softening  influences. 
She  remembered  the  days  when  she  was 
so  happy  with  him,  and  once  she  brush- 
ed the  tears  away  which  sprang  up 
with  remembrance. 

"One  dog  after  another,"  muttered 
Jasper  as  he  followed,  but  he  walked  on 
the  foster. 

"  Layinia,"  he  said,  speaking  at  the 
moment  when  she  turned  to  see  who 
came,  but  not  one  instant  sooner,  "  Tve 
heard  something  queer." 

She  turned  her  steps  as  well  as  her 
face,  when  she  heard  his  Yoice,  and  be- 
gan to  walk  down  the  field  with  him. 
She  had  not  seen  Jasper  in  a  fortnight, 
and  her  heart  was'kindly  drawn  toward 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  appeared, 
as  I  haye  shown. 

"What  is  it,  Jasper?"  she  asked; 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her 
yoice  that  made  him  pause  before  he 
answered.  It  turned  his  thoughts  in 
quite  another  direction  ihmi  that  in 
which  they  had  been  running. 

"Perhaps   you    know    a'ready,   his 


mother  being  with  you  in  the  house," 
he  answered  at  length. 

"  I  haye  heard  nothing  about  Aaron 
Kearney,  if  you  are  thinking  of  him." 

"  It's  a  broke  concern,  Layinia."  Per- 
haps it  should  not  haye  been  expected 
of  Jasper's  human  nature  that  he  ttttoM. 
manifest  any  spedal  sympathy  as  he 
made  this  announcement.  He  decently 
refrained  from  expressing  satisfaction. 

"  Jacob's  f  I  am  surjoised,"  said  La- 
yinia. 

"  So  will  everybody  be.  Jacob  has 
gone  oE  He  and  his  wife — nobody 
knows  where.  I  was  down  to  the  city 
to-day,  and  went  to  the  bank.  They 
w^re  in  a  great  state.  There's  been 
a  monstrous  heavy  defalcation  th^e. 
It  leaked  out  in  spite  of  ^em.  Pat 
that  with  Jacob's  being  miaoirg,  and 
ii  looks  bad." 

"Uncle  and  (Gaffer doted  on  Jacob. 
It  does  look  bad.  It  would  kill  me  if 
Ben  should  run  such  a  race  as  Jacob 
has.  What  is  the  matter  with  all  the 
men  ?  As  for  Aaron  Kearney,  Fm  not 
sure  it  will  be  the  w<»st  thing  for  him 
— he  has  a  warning.  But  Jasper—"  she 
hesitated — but  to  whom  could  she  say 
this,  if  not  to  Jasper  ?  Time  he  had 
her  confidence;  she  should  fed  eased 
when  she  had  giYen  it  to  him;  "I 
would  rather  see  Flora  in  her  grtve 
than  married  to  him.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Brooks  asked  how  any  person  ever 
could  envy  a  mother  ?  " 

Jasper  loosed  the  red  kerchief  he 
wore  around  his  neck.  He  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"What  do  you  ntean  about  little 
Flo  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  thought  all  the 
time  it  was  you,  Lavinia." 

"And  was  it  that  kept  you  away 
from  us  so  long,  weeks  and  weeks,  Jas- 
per?" 

"  Enough,  wnsnt  it  t " 

"  I  think  not.  I  am  afraid  those  two 
understand  each  other  too  well,  and  too 
little." 

"It  isn't  likely,  Lavinia.  Thmgs 
dont  get  so  cursedly  mixed  up— at  least 
for  other  folks,"  said  Jasper  in  a  low 
yoice.  During  the  last  five  nunutes  he 
had  been  thinking  that  Layinia  q>oke 
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to  him  as  kindly  as  once— once  I  "  Cur- 
sedly mixed  up  as  they  are  for  me,*'  he 
mattered. 

^Has  fath^  heard  about  Jacob?'' 
asked  Layinia,  taming  from  the  subject 
heart-sick,  for  she  thought  that  Jasper 
endorsed  her  fears— blind  to  the  fact 
that  hia  bitter  reflections  were  on  his 
own  behalf. 

^  Nobody  has  around  here,"  he  said. 
**  It  will  be  all  over  the  country  by  to- 
monow,  though.  Police  are  after  him 
new.    But  Jacob  won't  be  taken." 

'^  Oh,  I  wish  that  Mrs.  Kearney  might 
go  out  of  the  world  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  it.  She  does  not  de- 
serre  this." 

"LaTinia — "  Jasper's  voice  had  a 
stem,  almost  a  desperate  sound,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lamentation  which  she 
had  taken  up ;  "  Lavinia,  if  I  can  lelp 
you  in  any  thing  about  your  sister,  will 
you  let  me  know  ?  I  shouldn't  be  like- 
ly to  go  too  for  now.  I  ought  to  tell 
you  what  took  me  down  to  the  city 
yesterday.  My  father-in-law  and  I  are 
going  to  put  up  a  steam  saw-mill  in  my 
woods." 

Lavinia  looked  her  wonder.  It  was 
much  greater  than  would  have  totisfied 
him.  He  thought  there  was  more  than 
wonder  in  her  eyes.  "Your  fother-in- 
law,  did  you  say,  Jasper  ?  " 

"I  was  married  In  town  ten  days 
ago.  I  intended  to  come  and  tell  you 
this  evening.  I  was  coming  when  I  saw 
you  In  the  field.  I  shall  not  trouble 
yoa  any  more,  Lavinia." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  Jasper.  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  married." 

"  By-gones  are  by-gones,"  said  Jasper. 
"  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  her  fitther  has 
money.  They  are  temperance  folks, 
too,  Lavinia. . . .  But — you  know  I  have 
loved  one  woman  too  long  and  too  well 
Dot  to  pity  my  wife.  But  shell  never 
have  reason  to  repent  taking  me.  Fll 
be  d— d  if  she  shall.  But,  you  know, 
Lavinia,  I  haven't  forgotten  a— a  good 
many  years  ago.  Fll  never  build  there 
where  I  expected  to  build." 

"  None  of  us  do.  I  know  that  you 
win  make  your  wife  a  happy  woman, 
Jasper.    I  know  you  intehd  to  do  it" 


"We  are  ftiends  now,  are  we,  La- 
vinia ? " 

"  Friends,  yes  I  more  than  ever.  Al- 
ways.   You  saved  my  life,  Jasper." 

"  Will  you  be  her  friend,  too  t " 

"Mayl?" 

"  Her  father  has  bought  Rice's  place. 
Handy,  you  see.  His  name  is  Talcott. 
Isn't  that  Kearney  coming  yonder  f  I 
don't  want  to  see  him  to-night,  so  Fll 
say  good  evening  to  you  here,  Lavinia." 

But  Jasper  was  mistaken.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Keamey  he  saw  on  the  road ;  La- 
vinia did  not  suppose  it  was ;  she  knew 
that  Aaron  had  gone  up  the  river  on 
business,  which  would  perhaps  detain 
him  through  the  week.  But  she  was 
glad  that  Jasper  had  made  the  mistake 
and  hastened  away. 

Returning  to  the  house,  Lavinia  oc- 
cupied herself  about  the  dairy,  then  she 
gathered  up  the  clothes  which  had  been 
bleaching  on  the  grass.  There  were 
always  things  to  attend  to,  and  no 
occasion  for  the  folding  of  hands  about 
the  house;  and  since  the  fomily  had 
been  enlarged  by  one  most  notable 
member,  she  had  insisted  that  the  addi- 
tional care  should  fall  upon  herself. 
The  reproach  of  being  a  bookworm 
should  not  be  verified  by  her  summer 
behavior. 

But  why,  as  she  went  about  her  work 
in  the  twilight,  did  she  feel  that  she 
had  met  a  sore,  sore  loss  ? 

Her  thoughts  were  Interrapted  ere 
her  work  was  done,  by  a  voice,  and 
looking  up  Lavinia  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Keamey  was  calling  from  the  window : 

"  Is  she  never  coming  in  ?  " 

"  Presently.    Now,  if  you  want  me." 

"  Not  until  you  are  at  liberty.  But 
when  you  are  quite  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  done,  we  might 
have  a  little  reading." 

"We  will  have  it  immediately.  I 
have  just  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do  here." 

"  I  am  glad,  then." 

But  reading  was  the  last  thing  to  be 
done,  apparently,  when  Lavinia  went 
up-stairs.  A  book  waa  put  in  her 
hand,  but  no  opportunity  given  for  its 
consultation.    It  was  very  evident  that 
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the  society  of  books  was  not  so  much 
desired  as  that  of  a  human  presence. 

"  I  thought  Flo  would  be  with  you," 
said  Layinia. 

"  No— and  Aaron,  is  he  away  yet  ?  *' 

Layinia  was  surprised  at  that  ques- 
tion, for  Aaron  had  left  them  in  the 
morning,  as  his  mother  knew,  to  be 
absent  seyeral  days. 

"  I  wish  he  had  not  gone  away,"  sh^ 
said,  correcting  her  last  remark. 

*^  You  «re  not  feeling  welL  Let  me 
do  something  for  you." 

"  Thank  you.  I  need  nothing.  There 
seems  to  be  no  life  in  the  air.  How 
grand  it  is  to  be  superior  to  these  at- 
mospheric influences,  as  you  are." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  person  you  spoke  about 
to  me  nas  just  been  telling  me  that  he 
married  a  day  or  two  since,  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney. His  happiness  is  not  so  dependent 
on  me  as  was  supposed." 

"  Is  it  possible  1  This  is  strange.  I 
ought  not  to  say  it  is  wrong ;  but,"  she 
added  with  impressiye  earnestness,  "  do 
not  fail  to  be  his  steady  friend." 

*•  I  could  not  help  being  so,"  returned 
Layinia,    "  I  have  always  been  that." 

"  Do  not  try  to  help  it.  The  convic- 
tion that  you  are  so  will  be  of  the 
greatest  seryice  to  him.  My  child ! 
how  delightful  it  is  to  see  such  strength 
in  you !  I  haye  felt  a  great  many  times 
since  I  came  here  how  good  it  was  to 
be  near  a  person  in  such  splendid 
health ;  how  essential  health  and  occu- 
pation are  to  happiness." 

"  Happiness ! "  thought  Layinia.  But 
as  her  eyes  wandered  around  the  room, 
she  was  glad  that  the  mother  of  Kear- 
ney had  drifted  into  this  quiet  hayen, 
since  eycry  day  that  lady  found  the 
security  and  peace  she  found  here  com- 
pelling her  thanks.  The  voice  of  Mrs. 
Kearney,  speaking  with  quick,  unnatu- 
ral eagerness,  recalled  her : 

"  Did  you  see  Aaron  before  he  went 
away  ?  " 

"Certainly.  Don't  you  remember 
ho—" 

"  Yes — ^ycfi — did  you  think  ho  looked 
well,  like  himself?" 

*'  Uncommonly  well,  I  thought  1 " 


"How  foolish  I  ami  I  hare  been 
troubled  thinking  about  him  all  the 
afternoon;  and  yet  I  remember  that  I 
too  thought  that  he  looked  very  well 
when  he  went  away." 

But,  in  almost  the  same  breath,  she 
added: 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  must  have  my  bod 
here  to-night." 

Mrs.  Kearney  was  not  a  woman  of 
whims  and  caprices;  but  before  La- 
yinia could  sufficiently  master  her  sur- 
prise to  frame  an  answer  to  this  excla- 
mation, she  said : 

"  Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  can 
send  word  to  Aaron,  or — or  go  to 
him?" 

Layinia  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  wakened  from  slumber. 
It  was  time  she  bestirred  hersel£  Mrs. 
Keafney  was  walking  about  the  room 
in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  nervous  agi- 
tation. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  in  a  calm,  assured 
voice,  which  she  unconsciously  used  in 
the  endeavor  to  soothe  the  perturbed 
spirit  before  her,  "  I  think  he  will  be 
home  again,  before  he  could  be  over- 
taken." But  then  Mrs.  Kearney  sat 
down  and  wept. 

Jasper?  Ben?— her  father? — ^whom 
should  she  call  ?  Here  was  a  trouble 
which  Layinia  felt  herself  unable  to 
meet  While  she  deliberated,  and  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Kearney 
came  to  her  own  aid. 

"  I  must  have  my  son  back  here  to- 
night," she  said.  "  He  may  not  have 
gone  as  far — as  he  expected  to  go.  I 
must  see  him  here  in  this  room.  It 
must  be  immediately — immediately." 

"  You  shall,"  said  Layinia ;  but  she 
went  out  of  the  room  asking  herself, 
"  Is  this  insanity  ?  If  it  isn't,  it's  reve- 
lation." 

She  went  dewn-stairs,  and  before 
midnight  old  Benjamin  Tisdale  was  on 
the  road,  driving  to  the  station  ten 
miles  oflEi  where  he  should  take  the  early 
morning  train  for  the  river-town,  which 
was  Aaron  Kearney's  destination.  If  it 
happened  that  Aaron  had  been  delayed 
at  the  station,  they  would  be  back  by 
daylight. 
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"It  cant  be  a  fool's  errand,  even 
thougli  I  don't  find  him,"  said  Benja- 
min, looking  at  bis  old  silver  watch. 

"  Bat  I  suppose  that  he  will  be  here 
before  you  are,  fether,"  answered  La- 
Tinia. 

"Do  you  believe  in  witchcraft?  Is 
she  a  witch  ? "  he  muttered. 

'^  I  believe  in  what  I  see.  Take  Ben 
TTith  you,  father ;  I  don't  like  to  have 
you  go  without  company." 

^  Let  Ben  alone.  A  blind  man  could 
see  to  get  over  the  road  such  a  night  as 
this.  Vinny,  there's  no  'counting  for 
notions,  as  I've  'marked  to  you  before. 
If  Kearney  must  be  gone  for,  I'm  the 
man  to  go." 

As  he  went  from  the  house,  Mrs. 
Kearney  leaned  from  her  window,  and 
asked,  "  Which  road  do  you  take,  Mr. 
Tisdale  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grate- 
ful I  am." 

"  It's  nothing,  ma'am.  I  go  by  the 
north  road." 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Will  that  take  you  past  the  mUl  ? " 

"  Bless  you,  no,  ma'am.  That's  five 
mile  the  other  way." 

**  Thank  you,  sir." 

**  I  dont  know  what  this  means,"  she 
said  to  Lavinia,  when  she  returned; 
"  but  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  something  is  gbing  wrong  which — 
Aaron  might  hinder." 

Lavinia,  recalling  what  Jasper  had 
told  her  about  Jacob  and  his  disappear- 
ance, thought : 

''*'  It  is  not  so  strange  to  me  that  his 
mother  should  have  some  intimation  of 
evil  going  on  somewhere.  Nor  that, 
with  the  little  sympathy  there  is  be- 
tween them,  she  should  make  this  mis- 
take. But  it  is  as  well  to  have  father 
on  the  road.  She  will  become  quiet, 
knowing  that  we  are  doing  all  that  can 
be  done." 

And  she  was  at  ease,  for  one  moment, 
30  thinking. 

For  one  moment,  until  she  became 
aware  of  the  horror  of  darkness  which 
had  fallen  around  the  mother  of  Aaron, 
separating  her  from  every  living  crea- 
ture, and  every  human  life.    Through 


the  slow-moving  hours  of  the  night, 
that  mother  sat  by  the  window,  listen- 
ing, listening,  would  he  never  come  ? 

Towards  morning  she  fell  asleep,  but 
suddenly,  while  Lavinia  thankfully 
watched  her  slumber,  she  sprang  from 
her  chair  with  a  cry,  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly received  some  terrible  illumina- 
tion. 

"  It  is  all  over— it  is  done  I "  she  said. 
"  Lavinia,  tell  him  that  his  mother  said 
he  must  never,  never, — oh,  cruel  I  poor 
little  Flora—"  and  with  arms  out- 
stretched, as  if  to  avert  ruin,  or  ward 
off  misery,  she  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Death. 

By  a  path  so  stormy  had  this  loving 
woman  passed  out  of  the  world  ! 

XIV. 

The  next  day,  towards  noon,  Flora 
came  running  into  the  house. 

"  Oh,  Lavinia  1  Lavinia  !  Mr.  Kearney 
is  coming." 

"With  father?" 

"  Ko— on  foot— by  the  lane." 

"  Let  him  come,"  said  Lavinia. 

"  What— what  shaU  we  do  ?  " 

**  Go  in  to  mother.  I  will  speak  to 
him.    Make  a  cup  of  coffee  for  him." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  so  terrible.  Lavinia — 
dear  sister ^" 

Flora  hesitated,  but  it  must  be  said. 
"  Won't  you  be  kind  to  him  ? " 

"Why  should  I  be  kind  to  him? 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Flora  ? "  then 
she  could  not  forbear  adding,  "  I  would 
find  it  easier  to  tell  her  that  she  had 
lost  her  son,  because  then  I  could  weep 
with  her.  He  will  not  weep  for  him- 
self." But  this  she  spoke  in  a  lower 
voice,  as  Flora  hastened  to  the  kitchen. 

Lavinia  went  into  the  yard.  Mr. 
Kearney  was  indeed  coming  up  the  lane. 

"How  is  mother?"  he  added,  as 
soon  as  he  came  near. 

"  Better.  Better  than  she  has  been  in 
a  long  time.     Well." 

He  looked  at  her,  questioning,  before 
he  asked : 

"What  has  happened?  What  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  What  brought  you  back  so  soon  ? 
Did  she?" 
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"  Yes.  She  called  me,  Hiss  Lavinia." 
Was  he  true  t  was  he  false  t  Both,  she 
suspected. 

"It  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
you  should  not  come,"  she  said.  "  Your 
mother  was  so  distressed  about  you  that 
father  went  to  the  station  at  Unwald, 
and  he  is  not  back  yet.  But  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  came.  She  seemed 
to  be  so  near  to  you,  and  so  eager  to 
avert  some  danger." 

Kearney's  face  grew  paler  as  Layinia 
spoke.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
kitchen  porch  and  drank  a  dipper  of 
wat«r  from  the  pail  which  stood  there. 

*'  Will  you  have  breakfast  ?  "  asked 
Lavinia. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"  A  cup  of  coffee,  at  least" 

She  brought  it,  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  But  not  one  word  of  consolation 
could  she  speak,  nor  one  of  sympathy. 
She  tried  to  find  some  of  the  common- 
places of  speech,  so  useful  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  tried  in  vain. 

"Will  you  not  come  up  to  her 
room  ? "  she  said,  at  last. 

"  Not  now.  Is  there  any  thing  to  be 
done?" 

"  Nothing — ^yet.  You  know,  of  course, 
we  had  the  doctor  here.  Ben  rode  oyer 
for  him — he  wasn't  gone  fifteen  minutes. 
He  said  it  was  instant  Her  heart  and 
brain ^" 

"  I  imderstand,"  said  Kearney,  inter- 
rupting her.  "That  trouble  with  the 
heart  is  hereditary.  This  is  Tuesday. 
Will  your  father  come  back  to-night  ? " 

"  I  think  he  must  have  gone  on  the 
Unwald  train ^" 

"  He  will  be  here  by  Thursday,  cer- 
tainly. Shall  we  haye  the  funeral  be- 
fore Friday  morning  t " 

"  Truly,  I  hope  not." 

As  Layinia  spoke,  a  man  came  riding 
past  on  horseback.  At  the  gate  he 
stopped  and  called  out,  "Is  Tisdale 
within  ? " 

"No,"  answered  Ben  from  the  gar- 
den. 

"  Tell  him  the  steam  saw-miU,  White- 
Block  d  Keam&y%  burned  down  last 
night  l^ce  work  oyer  there,"  and  the 
man  rode  on. 


Layinia  looked  at  Kearney,  and  never 
would  she  forget  the  glance  he  gave 
her.  He  s^mmg  to  his  feet^  and  harried 
to  the  fence,  calliiig  the  hcnseman. 
Thus  bidden,  the  man  rode  back,  and 
recognizing  in  Aaron  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  mill,  gaye  an  account  of  the 
night's  hayoc. 

"  Mbfortunes  neyev  come  single,"  an- 
swered Kearney,  when  all  was  told.  "  I 
lost  my  mother  here  last  night"  It 
pleased  him  to  be  thought  a  mourner. 
He  returned  to  the  benoh,  but  Lavinia 
had  gone  into  the  house.  An  over- 
whelming suspidon,  or  conviction  ratti- 
er, made  the  exchange  of  another  word 
with  him  seem  impossible.  She  be- 
lieved that  Jacob,  the  De&ulter,  had  his 
peer  in  Aaron,  the  Incendiary.  She 
feared  that  he  would  see  her  thought  in 
her  eyes ;  or,  that  if  she  spoke,  it  wodd 
escape  with  her  voice. 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  looked  oot 
and  saw  Kearney  sitting  in  the  same 
place,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  ejes. 
But  not  alone.  Flora  was  beside  him, 
her  hands  in  his.  She  had  consolation 
for  Imn — sympathy  and  tears.  Poor 
little  Flora. 

"Oh,  thou  blessed  Death,"  Lavinia 
said.  "  Who  but  thee  could  have  been 
kind  to  his  mother." 

The  country  was  alive  with  excite- 
ment before  Benjamin  Tisdale  retained 
from  his  fruitless  errand.  Rumors  met 
and  contradicted  each  other.  The  gen- 
eral conviction  around  Biverdale  was 
that  Mr.  Kearney  had  been  ruined  by  a 
villain.  Still,  tiie  insurance  company 
considered  that  there  was  reason  good 
why  it  should  decline  paying  the  insur- 
ance money  on  the  mill,  and  more  than 
this,  suspicion  pointed  so  strongly  to^ 
wards  Aaron  as  an  incendiary,  that  he 
was  arrested,  tried  for  arson,  and — ac- 
quitted! 

Lavinia  said  to  herself, "  He  is  guilty, 
Mid  the  agony  of  his  mother  shows  to 
me  tliat  she  was  aware  of  his  guilt  It 
killed  her." 

She  told  Flora  the  events  of  that 
night,  and  dwelt  on  the  marvellous  ex- 
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tent  to  which  Mrs.  Kearney  was  suscep- 
tible to  impresaions ;  bat  Flora  endeav- 
ored to  dismiBS  the  Bobjeot  by  saying, 

"  She  was  sick.  Her  son  thii^  she 
was  insane,  more  or  less,  for  a  good 
many  years." 

*'  I  think  she  saw  a  great  deal  that 
night  that  might  hare  been  taken  as 
testimony  in  his  trial — if  the  sole  end 
desired  was  the  ezectttion  of  justice,'' 
said  LaTinia. 

*'  ^ter  1 "  exclaimed  Flora,  eyes  flash- 
ing, Toice  hardly  imder  control,  com- 
pelled at  last  to  understand  Layinia. 
"  Would  yon  dare  to  say  such  a  thing 
as  that  to  a  woman  aboat  her  hus- 
band?" 

"No.  I  would  not  say  it  to  you 
about  your  husband.  But  as  it  is,  I 
tiiink  his  mother  was  killed,"  said  La- 
yinia. 

"  Tou  don't  understand  Aaron.  You 
nercr  have ! " 

"  Too  welL  But  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Flo ;  my  darling  Flo,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Tou  don't,  don't  loye  this  man, 
who  has  no  more  heart  in  him  than  this 
block  of  wood  I " 

Flora  at  that  began  to  weep,  and  she 
wept  till  Layinia  b^an  to  be  alarmed, 
for  not  in  one-  day,  two,  or  three,  were 
her  tears  dried. 

"She  will  cry  all  the  blood  out  of 
her  body,"  said  the  elder  sister,  and 
then  she  began  a  g^itler  regimen.  But 
the  moment  she  did  this,  Flora's  tears 
were  dried;  she  felt  a  whole  summer 
of  warmth  and  splendor  in  Layinia's 
smile.  And  then  the  elder  sister 
thought, 

"  I  see  how  it  is.  She  expects  me  to 
bi^in  now  to  admire  him  in  proportion 
to  my  fear,  dread,  and  scorn  of  him. 
But  to  what  purpose  shall  I  say  any 
thing  t  I  haye  made  her  what  she  is, 
for  this." 

.  One  day  Flora  said, 

"  Layinia,  I  am  going  to  distress  you, 
but  I  hope  you  will  get  oyer  it  pretty 
soon;  yom  are  such  a  philosopher.  I 
am  going  away  from  the  Ridge." 

"  Where  are  you  going  f  "  asked  La- 
yinia, and  her  arms,  which  felt  in  them 


the  strong  impulse  to  enclose  that  fair 
young  creature  and  protect  her  from 
eyery  eyil,  and  danger,  and  sorrow,  in 
the  world,  folded  passiyely  on  her 
breast  She  stood  looking  at  Flora,  ad 
if;  at  last,  she  percdyed  the  folly  of 
fighting  with  destiny, 

"  I  am  going  to  Highland  Park  with 
my  husband.  Mr.  Myres  wants  us 
there.  We  are  to  haye  a  beautiful  cot- 
tage." 

"You  are— just  sixteen  years  old," 
said  Layinia. 

"  Dont  call  me  a  child,  "^nnny,  you 
know  I  neyer  was  1  And  don't  be  cross 
about  it,  dear  old  girL  I  haye  told 
father  and  mother,  and  they  would^  be 
glad  if  you  would  let  them. 

"I— let  them  I  Flora,  you  are  a 
chOd,  but  I  think  it  wiU  be  dreadfully 
strange  if  you  do  not  find  the  way  of 
life  a  happy  one." 

"  Why,  Vin  I "  Little  Flora  sprang 
towards  Layinia,  the  arms  of  the  "  old 
girl "  unfolded,  their  tears  fell  together. 
Layinia's  so  bitter,  Flora's  so  happy. 

The  bridegroom  took  his  handsome 
and  gay  little  bride  to  Highland  Park, 
and  Ifo.  Flynn  introduced  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney into  her  circle,  and  up  there  all 
went  "  merry  as  the  marriage  bell." 

"  All  thii^  in  the  world  are  falling 
away  from  me,"  said  Layinia.  "  I  shall 
soon  be  as  alone  as — as — ^'  she  added 
with  a  shudder, "  as  I  tried  to  be  once." 

But  there  was  her  braye  Ben,  with 
his  face  resolutely  set  towards  college, 
working  towards  that  bourne  with  more 
and  more  of  hope  and  courage,  liying, 
as  it  seemed,  to  giye  Layinia  joy.  When 
she  had  giyen  him  to  the  world 
"thoroughly  ftimished  for  eyery  good 
word  and  work,"  she  would  herself  de- 
part Weary  life  might  end.  But  not 
till  then. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  Ridge, 
after  his  first  scholastic  year,  bringing 
testimonials  whch  proyed  to  her  that 
she  had  not  been  mistaken  in  him,  her 
heart  was  jubilant  "  I  haye  not  labor- 
ed in  yain,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  good 
fight  t  Henceforth  a  crown  of  rejoic- 
ingl" 

But  as  time  went   on,  there   were 
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breaks  in  her  glad  song.  There  were 
evidences,  not  to  be  OTerlooked,  that" 
Ben  was  taxing  his  powers  too  severely. 
He  measured  himself  with  time  instead 
of  working  with  assured  eternity.  He 
was,  besides,  growing  in  stature  more 
rapidly  than  mortal  can  safely  grow, 
except  it  be  in  the  xmexacting  fields  and 
woods. 

Lavinia  had  him  entirely  with  her 
during  the  first  half  of  his  last  year ; 
and  so  well  she  nursed  him,  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  back  and  do  the  required 
work  before  commencement. 

These  months  were  not  darkened  by 
pesentiment ;  they  were  joyftd  to  her. 
She  was  blind  to  what  she  dared  not 
see.  When  Ben  was  gone,  she  sought  to 
relieve  herself  of  doubts  by  writing  to 
him  letters  of  warning,  entreaty  and 
caution.  But  there  was  no  release  from 
the  race,  or  discharge  from  the  warfare, 
and  so  possessed  had  Ben  become  of 
his  sister's  spirit  that  offers  of  release  or 
of  discharge,  would  have  been  disre- 
garded by  him.  He  was  more  eager 
even  than  she  had  ever  been,  that  the 
desire  of  her  heart  should  be  satisfied. 

So  valiantly  he  worked,  that  he  came 
off  as  all  had  predicted,  with  the  high- 
est honors.  And  Lavinia  must  be  there 
to  witness  his  triumph.  Thus  he  an- 
swered her  caution,  and  she  promised 
that  she  would  sit  among  his  judges,  if 
he  would  stand  before  her  strong,  and 
not  as  one  who  had  bought  his  honors 
at  too  dear  a  price. 

Ben  shuddered  when  he  read  the  let- 
ter, but  when  he  arose  from  his  seat  at 
the  table  piled  with  books,  which  he 
had  consulted  in  preparation  of  the 
learned  argument  he  was  to  make  on 
that  grc^t  occasion,  he  looked  in  the 
glass  on  the  wall,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Vin !  how  I  should  like  to 
show  myself  a  Hercules  only  for  one 
week.  And  to  be  one  I  Oh,  what  a 
price  I  have  paid  !  " 

Lavinia  was  at  the  commencement, 
amidst  the  throng  assembled  to  look 
upon  the  little  band  of  youth  about  to 


go  into  the  world  nerved  by  a  glorious 
ambition  and  beautiM  hope.  Here 
were  the  redressers  of  wrongs,  here  were 
the  atoners  of  evil,  here  were  the  great 
Future^s  hostages. 

That  Lavinia  was  in  the  throng  which 
preserved  its  patience  through  the  long 
hot  hours,  was  the  fact  uppermost  in 
Benjamin  Tisdale^s  mind.  Lavinia,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  so  many 
things,  who  had,  as  it  were,  made  a 
bridge  of  herself  over  which  her  be- 
loved one  might  pass  to  the  land  of 
Fortune's  favored  children,  would  have 
one  satisfaction,  and  he  would  be  the 
happy  cause  of  it ;  that  was  his  upper 
thought. 

Yes :  with  her  own  eyes  she  did  see 
how  the  professors  and  the  fellows  re- 
garded her  boy.  She  heard  the  lofty 
words  of  good  cheer,  and  of  commenda- 
tion, with  which  the  President  address- 
ed him. 

He  had  satisfied  Lavinia.  That  was 
Ben's  great  thought  when  he  introduced 
his  sister  to  his  favorite  teachers  and 
his  "  chums,"  after  the  ceremonies  were 
over.    He  had  satisfied  Lavinia  ! 

When  he  went  for  the  last  time  into 
the  little  room  where  he  had  toiled 
through  pain  and  weakness  to  triumph, 
he  turned  the  keys  and  dropped  upon 
his  knees.  "  Oh  God,"  he  said,  "  I  thank 
Thee  I "  That  was  all.  His  career  was 
ended.  He  was  ready  to  go  home  with 
Lavinia. 

He  did  look  jaded  to  her  eyes— yes, 
and  worn.  She  admitted  it  to  her  fath- 
er, but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  admit  it  to 
her  mother,  who  cried  for  more  tban 
joy  when  she  felt  her  boy's  arms  round 
her  neck. 

But  he  was  through  with  books  now, 
Lavinia  explained  to  them  all.  Through 
with  them,  this  Daniel  Webster,  till  the 
color  should  come  to  his  cheeks  again, 
the  flesh  to  his  bones — quiet  into  his 
eyes,  and  into  his  heart.  He  should  live, 
now,  out  of  doors.  There  was  hunting 
and  fishing,  budding,  grafting,  and 
pruning  to  be  done.  Ben  must  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  dear  Nature; 
there  must  be  rest  after  all  this  toil. 

*'  Yes ;  or  I  shall  never  he  that  great 
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big  bald-headed  man  like  her  hasband, 
which  ^Ira.  Brooks  told  you  to  make 
me,  Vinny,"  he  said. 

He  put  himself  once  more,  with  a 
new  confidence,  into  Lavinia^s  hands,  as 
a  tired  child  relinquishes  its  own  will 
and  pleasure,  satisfied  that  its  guide 
must  direct  him  aright.  Neither  of 
them  could  believe,  after  all,  that  in  a 
few  years  of  brain  work  the  strength  of 
life  had  been  consumed. 

XV. 

But  Jasper  Caldwell  said  to  his  wife : 

"I  am  afraid  Lavinia  has  a  great 
trouble  before  her.  A  worse  one  than 
she  has  known  yet." 

^^  She  is  going  to  lose  her  idol,"  said 
icily.  ^'But  I  dont  know,  Jasper;  a 
living  trouble,  Pve  heard,  is  worse  than 
a  dead  one.  They  say  these  folks  at  the 
Towers " 

"Never  mind  about  them,  Milly. 
They  can  look  after  themselves." 

"They  might  do  it  in  a  way  that 
wouldn^t  set  the  neighborhood  to  talk- 
ing. If  Mr.  Kearney  would  just  run 
away  with  Mrs.  Flynn,  Fd  thank  him, 
for  one  woman." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jasper  again. 
"  Tve  noticed  Providence  takes  care  of 
its  rascals,  sooner  or  later.  I  wish,"  he 
added  with  less  heat,  but  not  with  less 
feeling,  "  I  wish,  Milly,  you  could  find 
time  to  run  over  there  pretty  often,  and 
see  if  you  can't  be  of  service  to  her. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?— it  would  be 
qtute  a  run  to  Highland  Towers,  and 
not  much  of  a  welcome  when  I  got 
there,  Fm  thinking.  Oh  no — ^you  mean 
Lavinia." 

It  would  not  do  to  speak  lightly,  or 
in  sport,  on  this  subject,  I^Iistress  Milly 
seemed  to  see.  Of  whom,  indeed,  should 
Jasper  be  thinking,  besides  Lavinia  I 

And  so  Jasper's  wife  went  over  to  the 
Ridge,  to  this  not  easily  approached  La- 
vinia. 

But  what  could  she  do  in  such  a 
house,  for  such  a  woman,  at  such  a 
time  1  She  was  only  a  simple  creature, 
Jasper  Caldwell's  obedient,  loving  wife, 
his  excellent  housekeeper,  the  tender 
mother  of  his  two  boys.    What  could 


<^  do  ?  Little.  But  she  came  close  to 
Lavinia.  She  was,  for  one  thing,  Jasper's 
wife,  and  so,  of  coui-se,  she  must  be  al- 
lowed room.  Room  for  her  there,  if 
for  no  other  person  under  the  sun. 
Room  for  Jasper's  sake.  And  how  un- 
wearied she  proved  in  the  rendering  of 
those  little  services  which  preserve  the 
routine  of  life  in  the  crises  of  fortune. 

To  her  question,  "  Am  I  in  the  way, 
Miss  Tisdale?"  which  she  asked  one 
day,  because  she  found  herself  in  an 
awkward  situation,  Lavinia  made  this 
surprising  answer : 

"  My  own  sister  never  came  nearer  to 
me  than  you  do.  Stay  here,  if  you  can, 
when  you  can ;  but  do  not  mind  if  I 
seem  absent  sometimes.  I  am  absent. 
All  things  seem  strange  to  me.  It  is  a 
ruined  world." 

It  seemed,  though,  as  if  she  would 
never  make  any  other  allusion  to  the 
event  which,  it  was  evident,  must  soon 
befall  the  inmates  of  the  old  house. 
Not  even  to  Flora. 

"  I  must  speak  to  her  about  Ben,  and 
get  her  to  talk  about  him ;  she  will  die, 
I  believe,  if  she  don't  take  it  different," 
said  Milly  to  Jasper. 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  understand,"  he 
answered.  "  I  don't  know  as  you  can ; 
but  if  you  do,  you'll  be  likely  to  feel 
it." 

And  so  it  was  Jasper's  wife  who 
spoke  to  Lavinia  about  Ben,  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  he  really  gained  any. 

"On  the  other  side,"  said  Lavinia, 
and  Milly,  hearing  that,  would  have 
gone  no  further,  had  not  Lavinia  added, 
"  What  is  it  you  want,  Milly  ?  " 

Then  Milly  was  constrained  to  say, 

"I  want  you  to  feel  ea^er  in  your 
mind,"  and  how  frightened  she  felt 
when  she  had  so  spoken  I 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ease  or 
rest  in  this  world,"  returned  Lavinia 
gloomily. 

"  I  never  heard  of  but  one  who  could 
^ve  it,"  answered  Milly  in  a  low  voice, 
yet  rapidly  growing  bolder.  "  He  prom- 
ised it  to  the  heavy-laden." 

"If  they  could  be  like  him.  Yes. 
You  don't  see  the  deep  philosophy  in 
that." 
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"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  to  say." 
Milly'B   Toice   still   more   than  her 
words  impressed  Lavinia. 

"Dear  friend,  you  seek  to  comfort 
me,  yet  despair  of  it,''  she  said«  "  Do 
not  seek.  And  do  not  despair.  I  know 
how  greatly  blessed  they  are  who  enter 
into  His  rest ; — who  are  so  like  Him  as 
to  enter  into  it.  Bat  recollect  He  too 
suffered  on  the  momitaln.'' 

"  She  miderstands  what  is  coming,'' 
saidlMillyto  her  husband.  ^When  I 
found  that  out  I  couldnt  say  any  thing 
more." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Jasper. 
"  You  can't  do  any  thing  for  her.  No 
more  than  I  could  I " 

Hilly  was  a  modest  woman,  but  she 
said: 

"I  think  I  have  done  something  for 
her,  Jasper.  It  doesn't  seem  so  dread- 
ful as  it  did  oyer  there.  Layinia  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  like — other  people." 

"More  human,  does  she  meant" 
thought  Jasper,  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  the  boy  on  his  knee.  "  I  dont  un* 
derstand  it." 

Layinia  was  forty  years  old  when  she 
buried  Ben,  and  his  fetther  and  his 
mother  bade  fair  to  live  yet  many  a 
year.  Not  a  few  of  his  ancestors  had 
lived  long  past  their  three  score  years 
and  ten.  She  was  not  likely  to  die 
younger.  What  was  she  to  do  with 
herself  I  With  mere  life  on  her  hands, 
she  feared  she  had  too  much.  Her 
thoughts  turned  often  to  the  family 
across  the  sea,  to  our  Consul  of  many 
years'  standing,  who,  it  now  seemed 
probable,  would  never  return  to  his 
native  land.  He  had  sold  Riverdale, 
and  the  link  between  them  was  broken, 
though  the  influence  of  words  and 
deeds  would  never  be  lost.  Long  since 
Lavinia  had  perceived  how  this  Mend- 
ship  must  end.  She  would  not,  had 
they  called  her,  now  have  gone  to  them. 

There  was  Flora.  Flora  might  as 
well  have  been  living  in  another  world 
as  in  that  which  seemed  to  hold  her  as 
a  prisoner.  Yet,  if  as  a  prisoner,  not  by 
one  word  of  complaint,  neither  by  one 


effort  made  to  escape  it,  would  it  be 
discovered  an  unwilling  bondage.  So 
long  as  Kearney  continued  true  to  her, 
she  would  be  as  true  to  him  as  silence 
and  honor  could  make  wife  to  husband. 

But  now  and  thai  she  went  down  to 
the  old  homestead,  and  when  Lavinia 
looked  at  her  sister,  and  saw  how  beau- 
tiful she  was, — ^Mrs.  Brooks  in  her 
palmiest  days  could  not  have  won  the 
admiring  observation  of  pei^le,  high 
and  low,  as  did  poor  Flo, — what  did  she 
think  of  this  realization  of  her  vision  of 
old  time^a  lady,  a  real  lady  of  the  Tis- 
dale  line  f 

Did  it  so  satisfy  her  that  she  was 
content  to  sit  down  with  her  £ather  and 
mother  to  the  ease  and  the  plenty  her 
ent^prise  and  labor  had  secured  for 
them,  and  for  all  for  whom  she  should 
care?  Was  it  enough  to  superintend 
the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  into 
which  Benjamin  Tisdale  had  consented 
to  see  his  lands  tran^rmad  t  One  must 
have  occupation. 

XVL 

On  an  autumn  day,  when  the  winds 
blew  cold,  though  the  skies  were  bright, 
on  a  day  when  the  leaves  fell  in  red  and 
golden  showers  to  the  earth,  a  little  ^1 
ran  around  the  pleasant  paths  of  the 
old  Tisdale  place  gathering  the  gay 
Fall  flowers  at  pkasore,  while  her 
mother  dK^ped  the  great  burden  she 
long  had  borne  at  Lavinia's  feet 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  said,  «*  they've 
gone.  I  diall  be  gone  soon,  too— in 
another  direction.  That  is  alL  Per- 
haps I  shall  not  die  as  soon  as  I  think ; 
but  there's  Sylvia.  She  is  yours,  La- 
vinia.   I  give  my  child  to  you." 

"  Who  has  gone  ? "  asked  Lavinia  of 
the  young,  the  still  so  young  creature 
who  stood  tearless,  quiet,  but  with 
what  looked  like  the  pidlor  and  languor 
of  death  upon  her,  under  that  old  roof 
which  had  failed  to  protect  her  in  her 
childhood.  What  shelter  could  it  ^ve 
her  now  ? 

"  He  has  gone.  Well,  I  think.  And 
she,— well,  too.  Well  for  both,  and 
better  for  me.  Better  still  for  the  child. 
It  was  not  easy,  though,  Lavinia,  to 
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come  aod  tell  you  this.  To  have  all 
end  BO— for  you !  ^ 

^Tiaa  strange  time  to  be  thinking 
of  me,"  Layinia  said. 

^  It  wonld  be  harder  for  me,  Layinia, 
to  see  all  ending  darkly  for  the  child, 
than  to  feel  it  ending  badly  for  myself. 
Ctn't  I  goesB  vhat  you  have  endnred 
on  my  aoeonnt  f  As  if  the  other  dis- 
appointment wasn^t  bad  enoogh  I  Prom- 
ise me  that  yon  will  be  to  Sylvia  what 
JOQ  wonld  have  been  to  me,  if  I  had 
not  like  a  fool  stood  in  your  way  I " 

^<Do  not  talk  so,  dear  Flo.  Don^t 
make  me  curse  myself  for  being  such  a 
guide.  Oh  God,  how  blind !  And 
nerer  to  know  it  till  erery  thing  slips 
from  our  hands!  Floral  I  believe  He 
will  pity  us— and  not  visit  us  according 
to  our  offences.  Tou  must  live  for  the 
cMldl" 

Under  the  shelter  of  Lavinia^s  love 
the  children,  Flo  and  Sylvia,  flourished. 
And  8s  the  mother  grew  in  strength, 
and  the  little  one  in  stature,  something 
of  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  youth  seem- 
ed to  fall  upon  Lavinia.  Gray  hair  re« 
covoed  not  its  lustre ;  but  many  a  gray 
hour  was  gilded  by  a  ray  of  brightness. 
The  womem  both  sat  down  at  Sylvia*s 
feet,  and  the  little  child  did  instruct  them. 

And  so  it  was,  that  when  Lavinia 
went  over  to  Jasper's  silent  house,  and 
stood  with  Jasper  and  his  boys,  looking 
on  the  pleasant  face  that  had  smiled  on 
them  for  the  last  time  in  life,  and  im 
death  seemed  to  surround  them  still 
wi&  the  warmth  of  her  love,  she  knew 
how  to  soothe  their  sorrow. 

On  the  day  when  old  Benjamin  Tis^ 


dale,  surrounded  by  friends  and  neigh-, 
bors,  celebrated  his  Golden  Wedding,' 
he  gave  Lavinia  to  Jasper.  And,  as 
from  the  heavens,  Lavinia  beard  the 
voice  of  Milly  saying,  "  I  never  knew 
of  but  One  who  could  give  rest.  He 
gives  you  rest." 

Then  far  away  sped  the  cloud  of 
dark  recollection.  Never  again  should 
its  lightnings  play  around  her.  Behold, 
when  she  would  have  taken  her  life  in 
her  hand  and  sped  away,  there  was  an 
angel  near,  and  looking  now  on  his 
face,  she  was  able  to  say,  ^^  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve." 

Beyond  what  the  old  man  could 
guess  was  the  humility  and  the  faith 
expressed  in  the  kiss  Lavinia  set  on  the 
fbrrowed  brow  of  her  father,  whose 
wedding  was  having  on  this  day  its 
fiftieth  celebration.  It  never  would  be 
give§  him  to  know,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  kiss  she  gave  him  after  their  return 
tiiat  night,  so  long  ago,  from  old  John 
Whitestock*s  golden  party,  had  never 
been  revealed. 

Mr.  Kearney  was  seen  no  more  in 
Highland  Park,  nor  was  Mrs.  Flynn, 
after  that  hasty  departure.  Fugitive 
and  vagabond  they  wandered  over  the 
earth  which  endured  them. 

Many  a  tree,  whose  crown  is  lost 
grows  to  beauty  in  the  branches.  Flora 
is  the  fair  lady  of  the  Tisdale  line  La- 
vinia desired  to  see  under  her  father's 
roof;  and  in  the  best  ftilfilment  of 
Heaven's  design,  is  the  wise  guardian 
of  her  child. 

Lavinia's  progress  I 
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OLD  BOSTON  AND  ST.  BOTOLPH'S. 


BosTOX,  LnreoLXSBiKS,  Hay  26, 1857. 

Does  not  it  look  delightfully  to  see 
the  name  of  that  beloved  city  for  my 
date?  But  this  original  old  town  is 
not  in  the  least  like  our  "  Athens."  It 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  boasts  of  but  one 
single  thing,  but  this  is  very  handsome. 
It  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Botolph. 
Botolph's  town  was  the  name  now  con- 
tracted into  Boston.  By  pronouncing 
it  very  quickly,  you  can  see  how  it 
might  be,  especially  if  you  will  recall 
the  style  in  which  the  English  guards 
announce  names  to  us  railroatl  travellers. 
Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  utter  the 
word  at  high-pressure  speed,  in  imita- 
tion of  steam-rate  of  progress.  IJut  I 
must  not  arrive  in  Boston  as  if  I  were  a 
pigeon.  I  must  tell  you  how  we  came. 
One  of  the  waiters  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  told  us  on  Monday  morning  that 
there  was  a  steamboat  which  went  to 
Boston  from  Lincoln  at  ten  o'clock, 
along  the  river  Witham,  and  that  it 
was  a  nice  boat,  and  the  scenery  was 
very  beautiful  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  from  rail  car- 
riages, to  glide  down  a  lovely  river  in 
the  sunshine,  even  though  it  should 
take  five  hours,  instead  of  one  hour  by 
rail.  Before  ten,  we  drove  down 
to  the  river-banks,  and  there  were 
multitudes  of  boats  moored,  each  one, 
as  we  passed,  looking  too  bad  to  enter. 
But  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  at  a 
rather  miserable  craft,  though  with  a 
better  quarter-deck  than  the  others  pos- 
sessed. It  was  a  small  steamer,  and  not 
nearly  so  large  nor  so  good  as  the  Mer- 
sey-boats, in  which  we  crossed  to  Liver- 
pool from  Rock  Ferry.  The  sunshine, 
however,  and  the  prospect  of  the  en- 
chanting scenes  through  which  we  were 
to  pass,  kept  up  our  spirits  and  hopes. 
The  waiter  who  tempted  us  to  this  ex- 
cursion looked  like  Mr.  F ,  and  so  I 

gave  him  credit  for  taste  and  apprecia- 


tion, and  confided  in  him  blindly  and 
madly.  We  were  about  a  year  (spirit- 
ually) in  getting  offl  There  was  but 
one  other  passenger  besides  ourselves  on 
the  first-class  deck.  It  was  a  woman, 
but  not  a  lady,  a  round,  solid  old  body, 
of  the  middle  order.  Papa  explored 
for  a  cabin  in  case  it  should  rain,  and 
reported  that  there  was  one,  but  he 
could  not  paint  it  in  glowing  colors, 
though  he  wished  to  be  encouraging. 
Finally  we  commenced  our  voyage;  but 
were  inunediately  brought  up  by  a  lode, 
and  locks  kept  recurring  all  along,  the 
river  being  turned  into  a  canal,  for  the 
sake  of  toll,  I  presume,  or  to  try  the 
patience  of  passengers.  Each,  lock  it 
took  centuries  to  unlock,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  the  descent  of  the  water  can  be 
compared  only  to  the  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars,  at  which  we  gaze,  and  per- 
ceive no  motion.  Meanwhile  no  "  plains 
of  Shinar,"  no  "  gardens  of  the  Lord,"  no 
Arcadys,  nor  lordly  x>arks,  nor  cloud- 
capped  Mount  Idas  with  sad,  wandering 
(Enones  and  gay  deceiving  Parises,  met 
our  waiting  eyes.  The  fens,  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire, — the  flats,  the  fiats,  the 
flats  spread  drearily,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south.  The  wind  also  blew  a 
strong  gale  ahead,  and  finally,  very  soon 
after  starting,  indeed,  it  began  to  rain. 
I  immediately  was  obliged  to  go  down 
into  the  Plutonic  regions.  I  found 
there  a  woman,  whose  house  seemed  the 
boat,  sewing  busily,  in  the  narrowest  of 
cabins.  If  we  had  taken  the  rail,  we 
should  have  arrived  in  Boston  by  that 
time,  so  I  had  plenty  of  food  for  long- 
sufiering  and  patience.  I  had  a  chance 
to  be  good  under  difficulties.  I  talked 
to  the  woman,  and  asked  her  for  a  book, 
but  she  had  none.  I  sat  still  awhile, 
and  then  tried  to  see  our  way  from  a 
wee  window  in  the  stern,  netted  over 
with  iron.  Still  one  dreary  flat,  on 
both  sides,  and  before,  stretdied  with- 
out end. 
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I  ought  to  tell  you  that  though 
around  and  before  us  was  nothing  but 
fens,  yet  behind  us,  for  four  hours,  rose 
op  lincohi  Cathedral,  taking  every 
fonn  as  we  wound  along,  sometimes 
looking  like  a  mighty  castle,  narrow 
and  lofty.  When  an  hour  distant,  it 
was  exceedingly  grand  and  beautiful  as 
a  cathedral^  much  the  finest  view  we 
had  had  of  it  Very  well  did  the 
Cssars  of  Rome  know  where  to  take  a 
stand,  and  the  conquerors  wisely  follow- 
ed their  steps. 

We  passed  the  towns  of  Washing- 
borough  and  Bardney.  And  we  had 
one  advantage  by  being  in  a  quiet  boat 
instead  of  in  a  noisy  carriage,  for  we 
could  hear  the  skylarks  I  These  deli- 
cious little  raptures  condescended  to 
rise  from  the  fens,  as  well  as  from  loye- 
lier  fields  and  meadows,  and  they  were 
indeed  a  solace. 

We  were  excessively  delayed  by  tak- 
ing up  passengers  from  the  banks,  for 
it  was  no  small  trouble  to  stop  the 
steamer,  and  get  near  enough  to  the 
land.  Once  the  captain  was  very  wroth, 
because  a  young  clown  was  waiting  on 
the  margin,  with  a  huge  pile  of  broom 
to  be  taken  in.  I  could  not  well  under- 
stand why  he  gave  himself  the  trouble, 
when  it  seemed  so  against  his  will.  It 
was  much  against  mine,  for  we  were 
delayed  half  an  hour  by  it ;  and  our 
feelings  were  constantly  aggravated  ]}y 
perceiving  that  the  railroad,  for  the 
whole  distance,  ran  close  alongside  the 
river,  so  that  we  could  have  seen  the 
country  as  well  in  the  carriages  as  on 
the  water,  and  in  one-seventh  of  the 
time,  which  would  have  been  long 
enough,  since  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
The  little  birds  alighted  on  the  tele- 
graph wires,  which  stretched  all  the 
way,  and  I  wondered  what  efiEect  their 
tmy  feet  might  have  on  the  messages 
that  were  shooting  by.  At  last  I  saw  a 
pretty  tower  of  a  church,  and  a  very 
tall  structure  by  it,  and  I  asked  the 
captain  what  town  it  was.  It  was  Tat- 
tershall  church,  castle,  and  town.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Crom- 
well Tattershall  castle  and  a  pretty 
bridge  with  three  arches,  called  also 
VOL.  IV — ^75  • 


Tattershall  bridge,  were  the  only  pic- 
turesque objects  We  saw.  The  castle 
was  buried  in  trees,  so  that  we  could 
not  see  the  base  of  it 

Whenev®*  we  went  under  a  bridge, 
the  captain  lowered  his  funnel, — not  in 
the  way  of  bowing  civilly  to  the  bridge, 
but  jerking  it  backward,  in  an  intracta- 
ble, defying  manner. 

After  six  hours  and  a  half^  we  beheld 
a  wondwfhl  tower  in  the  distance,  and 
simultaneously  the  captain  came  to  take 
the  fare.  We  were  much  diverted  that 
he  asked  only  four  shillings  for  us  three. 
The  lofty  tower  proved  to  be  that  of 
St.  B|otolph^s  church  in  Boston.  Afar, 
it  looks  strangely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  building,  but  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proached, the  better  it  justified  itself. 

When  we  arrived  in  port,  the  captain 
sent  for  a  Fly,  and  a  very  nice  one  took 
us  to  the  best  hotel  in  tovm,  called  the 
Peacock,  Market  Square.  The  most 
solenm  of  all  England^s  solemn  butlers, 
.or  head  waiters,  received  us  at  the  door. 
Papa  called  him  a  Puritan ;  and  per- 
haps he  is ;  but  such  an  iron,  utterly 
unmalleable  grimness  of  soberness  I 
never  beheld  on  any  face.  All  footmen 
and  waiters  are  bound  to  solemnity; 
but  generally  one  can  discern  the  possi- 
bility of  a  smile,  or  even  of  a  good 
laugh  in  the  servants^  hall  or  behind  a 
napkin.  But  some  terrific  discipline 
has  banbhed  all  tendency  or  desire  for 
mirth  from  this  man's  souL  His  mouth 
is  drawn  down  with  an  everlasting  reso- 
lution that  he  will  not  be  glad,  and  it 
also  declares  that  he  cannot  be  jolly.  I 
marvel  at  his  inward  history — what  it 
can  be.  But  perhaps  he  only  sincerely 
believes  that  nearly  all  men  are  con- 
demned to  eternal  misery,  except  a  few 
of  the  elect ;  and  if  a  person  can  really 
think  this,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  will 
never  smile  again.  I  am  afhiid  he  is 
very  sorry  for  something. 

He  ushered  us  into  a  little  parlor,  like 
a  closet,  and  I  cried  out  against  it  em- 
phatically, and  told  him  we  must  have  a 
larger  room.  He  looked  a  look  of  ice 
and  BUme  at  me,  and  replied  that  there 
was  no  other  disengaged.  Not  a  ray  of 
sympathy  or  concern  lighted  a  line  of 
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his  face.  Finding  me  unmanageable,  be 
said  he  would  call  the  landlady. 

Enter  a  jolly  dame,  all  smiles,  curtsies, 
and  shining  black  eyes.  8he  expressed 
regret,  and  thought  we  could  have  more 
spacious  apartments  after  dinner.  I 
found,  however,  I  could  see  St.  Botolph's 
church  from  the  window,  and  so  we  ac- 
cepted our  destiny  with  patience.  After 
tea,  we  walked  out  all  around  it,  and 
found  it  exceedingly  beautiftil,  and  were 
surprised  by  a  kind  of  cathedral  statell- 
ness  it  has,  yet  it  is  not  quite  Tialf  as 
long  as  Lincoln  or  York  Minsters.  Lin- 
coln is  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  length.  The  tower  is  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  those  slender  pinns^ 
cles  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  are 
each  as  large  as  the  parlor  in  which  I 
sit.  They  are  repairing  a  chapel,  in 
which  is  to  be  placed  the  memorial  to 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  former  Vicar  of  St. 
Botolph,  who  went  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, because  he  dissented  from  his 
church,  and  died  there,  much  beloved. 
Gentlemen  of  American  Boston  have 
contributed,  with  English  gentlemen, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to- 
wards the  memorial,  which  is  to  be 
an  illuminated  window.  The  exterior 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  they 
are  facing  the  buttresses  anew  with 
beautiful  canopies  and  brackets,  and 
perhaps  the  statues  will  stand  in  them 
again  by-and-by. 

Papa  happened  accidentally  into  a 
funny  little  bookstore,  and  found  an 
antiquarian,  an  elderly  man,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  card,  and  who  cordially  in- 
vited him  to  fetch  Mrs. the  next 

day,  to  see  some  rare  treasures  he  pos- 
sessed; and  he  could  show  all  that 
was  interesting  in  Boston.  I  should  not 

be  surprised  if  this  Mr.  P were  one 

of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  B ad- 
dressed one  of  his  letters ;  and  if  he  be, 
it  is  as  good  as  a  play  that  papa  should 
alight  upon  him  in  one  of  his  wild  bird 
passages.  So  yesterday  morning  we  all 
went  to  see  him.  He  is  a  perfect  Eng- 
lishman in  appearance,  comely,  hand- 
somely stout,  tall  enough,  and  with  very 
deep  wine-stains  on  each  cheek,  genial 
and  cordial,  and  particularly  glad  to 


see  us.  His  shop  is  about  as  big  as  one 
division  of  a  walnut  We  had  scarcely 
time  to  look  about  us,  before  he  re- 
quested us  all  to  go  up-stairs  into 
another  division  of  his  nutshell  This 
was  covered  all  over  the  walls,  tables, 
cabinets,  and  buf^,  with  every  imag- 
inable knick-knack  and  pictures.  From 
this  we  entered  a  smaller  nook,  also  fill- 
ed with  wonders.  Here  we  sat  down, 
careful  not  to  push  any  thing  over  in 

the  minute  space,  and  Mr.  P went 

away  to  get  something.  And  what  do 
you  fancy  he  brought  to  show  us  in 
that  humbie  little  house  in  old  Boston  ? 
"Why,  nothing  less  than  a  most  royal 
treasure — a  quilt,  embroidered  all  over 
in  white  silk,  withf  birds  and  arabesque 
patterns  upon  linen  so  fine  as  to  be 
silky,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  two 
rows  of  a  very  rare  and  curious  knotted 
fringe.  It  seemed  the  work  of  a  life- 
time, and  it  was  wrought  by  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  she  was 
imprisoned  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  The 
arabesque  was  worked  in  a  kind  of 
back-stitch,  as  fine  as  Aunt  Louisa^s 
fairiest  efforts.  The  birds  and  flowers 
were  done  in  chain-stitch.  Once  in  a 
while,  the  Queen  embroidered  her  cy- 
pher, not  M.  R.,  but  M.  S.  This  was 
also  in  chain-stitch.  The  knotted  fringe 
was  the  work  of  her  maidens,  and  it 
must  have  been  the  labor  of  years,  as 
each  small  knot  is  fashioned  ^-ith  the 
fingers.  The  quilt  was  lined  with 
pink,  and  quite  heavy  with  the  sewing 
silk.  I  imagined  the  sad  and  weary 
thoughts  she  must  have  had  as  she  sat 
over  it  It  is  stained,  and  I  wondered 
whether  it  were  not  with  tears.  I  took 
off  my  glove,  and  touched  it,  for  her 
beautiful  hands  had  very  long  rested 
on  it— most  ill-fated  of  queens ! 

The  next  treasure  Mr.  P brought 

was    a   waistcoat   of  Lord   Burieigh. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  J , "  here,  young 

gentleman,  you  have  to  put  on  this 
vest,"  and  bo  on  it  went  It  was  of 
pale  green  silk,  trimmed  round  the 
pockets  and  edges  with  a  delicate  gold 
and  silver  pattern,  not  half  an  indi 
broad,  but  as  brilliant  and  untarnished 
as  if  finished  yesterday ;  yet,  it  is  about 
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threc^'hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  J 

had  on  his  talma;  but  Lord  Burleigh 

must  have  been  slender,  for  J could 

not  button  it  round  his  waist  Perhaps 
some  of  this  illustrious  counsellor's  wis- 
dom, in  the  form  of  Od,  entered  into 
J while  wrapped  in  it. 

Then  came  a  wonderful  bag,  made  of 
the  Victoria  Regia,  by  the  Queen  of 
Otaheite,  and  given  to  Captain  Cook  I 
It  was  sewed  with  smallest  feathers,  and 
the  texture  of  the  material  was  exquis- 
ite, like  goldbeater's  skin,  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  was  once  adorned  at 
the  opening  edges  with  feather-fringe, 
bat  most  of  that  was  worn  off. 

Mr.  P showed  us  also  some  shoes 

of  past  ages  of  a  queer  shape  with 
a  singular  heel.  One  was  of  white 
satin,  with  a  flower  embroidered  upon 
it,  and  the  other  was  black  satin.  He 
contrasted  with  them  some  slippers 
made  by  American  Indians. 

Some  crystal  goblets  were  beautiful, 
with  St.  Botolph's  church  engraved  on 
them,  as  well  as  other  fine  buildings, 
and  cyphers  also.  He  brought  forth, 
too,  an  old  rose  noble  (a  gold  coin)  and 
a  double  sovereign  and  double  guinea, 
both  now  out  of  circulation,  and  an 
angel,  now  obsolete.  Each  dwelt  in  a 
wee  chamois  bag  of  its  own,  and  was  as 
bright  as  if  just  from  the  mint.    After 

seeing  these  things',  Mr.  P allowed 

US  to  go  into  the  other  apartment. 
Very  valuable  old  prints  were  framed 
on  the  walls,  and  a  colored  crayon  head 
of  Sterne,  an  invaluable  picture,  drawn 
from  life,  which  has  never  been  en- 
graved. I  dare  say  the  British  Museum, 
or  National  Gallery,  would  give  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  it  Also  there  was 
Sterne's  wife— drawn  in  the  same  style 
—a  proud,  unamiable,  high-head  toss- 
ing lady,  fr'om  whom,  I  do  not  wonder, 
Sterne  wished  to  separate.  A  copy  in 
water-colors  of  Murillo's  flower-girl  was 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  at  last  the 
good  gentleman,  all  crisp  and  sparkling 
with  ecstacy  at  our  enjoyment  of  his 
pets,  optoed  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet, 
and  took  out — ^what?  Fancy  I  No, 
you  never  can.  For,  actually,  the  en- 
viable old  antiquary  exhibited  original 


pen  and  pencil  studies  of  Baphael,  Rem- 
brandt, Giordano,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Jordaens,  Maratti,  and  many  others. 
Yes,  the  very  studies,  with  the  growing 
idea  traceable  through  the  involved 
lines.  As  at  Oxford,  all  those  of  Ra- 
phael were  uumistakeable,  from  the 
delicate  grace  and  fastidiousness  of  the 
efibrts,  so  very  fine,  and  drawn  with  a 
sharply-pointed  pencil,  while  many  of 
the  others  were  dashed  off  with  pen  and 
ink.  One  was  a  head,  in  brown  ink,  by 
Rembrandt,  a  hat  over  one  eye,  and  a 
saucy  expression,  in  shadow.  Where 
could  Mr.  P have  gained  such  in- 
estimable jewels  ?  When  he  is  tired  of 
hoarding  them,  he  can  make  a  fortune 
any  day  by  selling  them,  I  should  sup 
pose.  And  he  ventures  to  keep  them 
in  a  wooden  cabinet,  in  that  wee,  old 
house,  which  might  bum  down  any 
day  I  He  ought  to  have  an  iron  safe 
for  the  purpose,  after  the  manner  of 
Oxford,  where  aU  the  pen  and  pencil 
sketches  of  the  great  masters  arc  in  a 
fire-proof  apartment  Over  the  draw- 
ings I  exhausted  my  capacity  for  won- 
der and  delight,  and  after  this  rich 
feast,  wo  were  taken  down  into  a  tiny 
sitting  room,  and  introduced  to  Mr. 

P 's  wife,  a  thin,  pleasant  person, 

whom,  I  trust,  Mr.  P considers  his 

most  precious  treasure.  A  cabinet  was 
opened  in  this  room,  and  illuminated 
missals  given  us  to  see,  and  Roman 
medals,  antique  Latin  bibles,  printed  in 
Antwerp— a  secret  book,  or  "  Book  of 
Secrets "  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  I 
opened  and  read,  and  among  other  re- 
ceipts, "  How  to  kill  a  fellow  quickly." 
This  struck  me  as  very  strange,  and  not 
very  creditable  to  the  Queen.  But,  be- 
hold 1  upon  looking  more  carefully  at 
the  stained  old  type,  I  found  that  it  was 
"  fellon,"  not  "  fellow."  The  present 
way  of  spelling  this  word  is  with  one  1 
— felon — and  so  I  easily  mistook  it.  We 
laughed  heartily  at  the  mistake,  it  was 
such  an  off-hand,  unfeeling  way  of  put- 
ting such  a  serious  matter — the  word 
"fellow"  giving  such  a  scornful,  in- 
different tone..  So  there  were  all  her 
Majesty's  favorite  receipts  and  notions, 
very  curious  and  entertaining.     J -_ 
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was  captivated  by  the  glory  of  color  in 
one  of  the  niissalB— birds,  flowers,  and 
saints  dazzled  our  eyes  with  splendor. 
We  made  Mr.  P breathless  by  tell- 
ing him  of  that  missal  we  saw  last  sum- 
mer at  the  Countess  of  Waldegraye's, 
illuminated  by  Raphael's  own  hand. 
The  Countess  was  very  uneasy  while  I 
looked  at  it,  for  it  was  really  too  in- 
valuable  to  be  left  out  of  her  own  keep- 
ing. It  was  about  three  inches  square, 
bound  in  velvet  and  solid  gold.  Her 
great  blue  eyes  blazed  like  a  fklcon^s 
upon  me,  till  I  returned  it  to  her.  I  am 
afVaid  the  antiquary  broke  the  Tenth 
Commandment  as  he   listened    to    us 

about  it.    I  asked  Mrs.  P whether 

she  were  as  much  interested  as  her  hus- 
band in  these  things,  and  she  said  she 
was  not,  but  preferred  to  read.  And 
then  she  remarked,  pointing  to  a  bril- 
liant red-bird  in  a  missal  that  I  was 
turning  over :  "  That  bird  is  almost  as 
red  as  the  Scarlet  Letter ! "  She  said 
this  in  a  private,  confidential  little  way, 
and  made  no  other  allusion  to  the  au- 
thorship. Finally  we  proposed  to  come 
away,  not  having  seen  the  hundredth 
part,  though  all  the  choicest  morceauz ; 
and  the  land  gentleman  putM>n  his  hat, 
and  went  to  show  us  a  curious,  old  ga- 
bled house  in  a  narrow  alley,  built  in  the 
French  style.  In  the  peak  of  the  gable 
was  a  heraldic  fleur-de-lis  and  the  cy- 
pher E.  R  The  gable  was  trimmed 
with  costly,  stone  Maltese  lace,  and 
carved  and  ornamented  in  various  ways, 

and  Mr.  P evinced  a  pious  horror 

at  the  insertion  of  a  modem  i^dow- 
fhime  in  another  part  of  the  house.  He 
slttywed  us  also  the  site  of  Mr.  John 
Cotton's  house,  and  mourned  over  its 
demolition.  He  wished  the  spot  to  be 
enclosed,  and  a  memorial  built  up  in 
the  centre,  and  said  that  Dr.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  told  him, 
when  here,  that  he  believed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  own  city  would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  its  erection,  if  the  land  could 
be  purchased  and  secured.  Finally,  we 
came  to  St.  Botolph's,  and  the  present 
Vicar,  remote  successor  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
was  standing  in  the  Close,  talking  with 
some  one,  and  Mr.  P brought  him 


to  us  and  introduced  him,  after  having 
whispered  who  papa  was.  This  vicar 
was  not  venerable,  like  the  vicar  of 
Wakefleld,  but  a  young  man,  of  the 
most  comfortable  aspect  you  can  con- 
ceive— soft,  round,  with  a  rather  pale 
and  comely,  but  fiill  face,  snowy,  large, 
handsome  teeth— spotless  white  cravat, 
fine  black  coat,  and  hands  that  looked 
like  bishop's — so  plump,  smooth,  and 
&ir.  Really,  the  chief  shepherds  of  this 
English  fold  are  as  well  to  do  as  the 
fleecy  sheep  and  lambs  I  see  grazing  by 
hundreds  in  the  meadows.  They  testify 
to  sumptuous  fore,  and  wear  fine  linen 
every  day.  With  a  refined  and  culti- 
vate expression,  they  yet  remind  one 
of  the  jolly  world  and  day — wine,  oil, 
and  easy  chairs.    This  Rev.  G.  P.  S.  Q. 

L.  B (though  I  forget  exactly  how 

many  names  he  has)  politely  received 
us,  and  invited  us  into  his  beautiM 

church,  and  Mr.P bade  us  farewell. 

Mr.  B was  so  courteous  that  he 

showed  us  the  church  himself,  instead 
of  putting  us  under  the  guidance  of  a 
verger;  and  when  he  had  gone  quite 
round,  and  told  us  every  thing,  he  most 
considerately  departed,  and  left  us  to 
enjoy  ourselves  as  long  as  we  pleased. 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  sonthem 
porch,  the  organ  was  sighing  like  an 
Eolian,  with  a  wonderM  effect  of 
spirit- voices.  The  organist  was  practis- 
ing. The  impresdon  which  the  whole 
interior  made  U}>on  me  at  once  was  of 
perfect  and  comprehensible  beauty.  It 
could  all  be  included  in  a  glance, 
though  it  measures  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  west  front  to  the 
chancel  east  window.  The  oigan  is 
most  happily  placed  at  the  side,  so  that 
there  is  a  clear  sweep  of  view  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  What  a  pity 
that  it  is  not  so  with  the  vast  cathe- 
drals I  If  I  were  Queen  of  England,  I 
would  have  every  organ  moved  from 
the  arches  of  the  choirs.  At  the  west- 
em  front,  one  enters  the  bell  tower,  the 
grand  tower,  three  hundred  feet  hl^ 
and  seen  at  sea  forty  miles  away.  There 
is  a  stone  roof^  sculptured  just  beneath 
the  lantern,  in  which  hangs  the  belL 
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Standing  beneath  this  loJQy  roof,  we 
looked  upon  &  space  which  may  be  call- 
ed &  lesser  transept  before  the  coluihns 
of  the  nave  begin,  with  a  door  right 
and  left,  south  and  north, — and  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  this  space,  stands  a  font 
of  stone,  richly  sculptured,  raised  on  a 
veiy  broad  pedestal  of  three  wide, 
^reading  steps.  Oyer  it  hangs  a  coro^ 
nd  of  gold  and  bhie^  a  light,  airy  chan- 
delier of  fine  tracery,  in  two  or  three 
concentric  circles,  climbing  into  a  spiral 
form. 

There  are,  I  think,  seven  colunms  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  and  above  them 
jbnrteen  windows  in  the  clerestory, 
whose  pointed  arches  are  trefoil-headed. 
The  roof  of  the  aisles  then  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  nave,  and  there  are  seven 
much  larger  and  loftier  windows,  which 
pierce  the  sides  north  and  south.  The 
choir  has  some  oak  tabernacle  work, 
stalls,  and  ancient  carved  seats,  made 
very  uncomfortable  for  monks,  so  that 
if  they  grew  a  little  sleepy,  and  were 
not  very  watchful,  they  would  be  sure 
to  tumble  down  with  a  crash.  These 
seats  are  elaborately  sculptured  be- 
neath, with  droll  devices.  One  is  a 
groxip  of  naughty  school-boys,  driven 
by  a  master,  with  a  whip.  One  is  a 
bouquet  of  cats  and  monkeys  playing 
together.  Under  some  grins  Apollyon. 
The  backs  of  them  and  the  terminals 
are  carved  with  every  variety  of  head, 
and  flower,  and  animal, — no  two  alike. 
They  often  end  in  lovely  quirls,  or  in 
angds  or  cherubim,  mizing  up  heaven 
and  hell  in  the  strangest  way.  "  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,"  the  monks  seined  to  say  with 
their  chisels.  Sometimes  the  back  of  a 
stall  endeavors  to  run  off  in  this  manner. 

While  I  was  sitting  in  the  choir,  papa 

and  J mounted  to  the  top  of  the 

grand  tower,  and  a  verger  hovered 
round,  who  had  previously  been  paid  a 
shilling  to  let  me  alone.  Presently  the 
chief  organist  camo  in,  and  I  told  the 
verger  I  wished  he  would  play ;  and  he 
replied  that  he  had  come  to  give  a  les- 
son to  the  lady  organist.  But  I  saw 
him  whisper  to  him,  and  while  I  was 
trying  to  sketch  the  eastern  window, 


after  the  lesson  was  over,  my  musician 
kindly  burst  forth  in  a  magnificent  sym- 
phony, which  made  all  the  saints  and 
aposUes  radiate  brighter  light,  and  live 
and  breathe.  The  verger  declared  he 
was  the  best  organist  in  the  country, 
and  I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  it. 

The  chancel  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass,  well  designed,  and  of  superb  hues. 
The  middle  light  represents  first  Jesse, 
in  crin^son  and  blue,  sitting  at  the  low- 
est point,  as  the  root  of  David.  Above 
him  stands  Mary,  holding  the  infant 
Jesus,  with  Joseph  at  her  side.  Above 
is  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  highest  is 
Christ  in  glory,  crowned,  and  sceptred 
as  Judge  and  King.  All  the  lights  on 
each  side  are  filled  with  apostles  and 
saints,  and  also  David.  The  pointed 
trefoiled  and  quatrefoiled  headed  arch 
over  all  looks  studded  with  jewels ;  but 
upon  examination  these  are  found  to  be 
the  heavenly  hAst,  in  the  centre  of 
whom  stands  tne  archangel  Michael, 
trampling  upon  the  Dragon.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  efiect  of  the  tints  of  this 
great  window  is  golden,  yet  the  choir 
glows  with  a  sort  of  permanent  sun- 
shine, which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Botolph's. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  it  may  be  that  the 
windows  on  each  side  are  filled  with 
yellow  stained  glass,  and  it  is  a  lovely 
idea  thus  to  make  perpetual  sunny  ra- 
diance over  the  altar,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be. 

The  perpendicular  lights  contain 
Christ,  Mary,  and  Saints.  The  altar 
beneaUi  the  window  is  sumptuous  with 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  and  a  heavily  * 
carved  oaken  chair  stands  on  each  side 
of  it.  And  before  the  chancel  is  a  low 
screen  of  blue  and  gold,  a  kind  of  brass 
work,  extremely  light.  Within  are  two 
candelabras  of  the  same  material  and 
fairy  workmanship,  and  others  like  them 
are  placed  all  about  the  church,  and,  with 
the  coronal  over  the  font,  look  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  when  lighted.  This 
delicate  blue  and  gold  also  goes  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  and  balusters,  looking  like 
a  rich  fringe,  with  tassels;  but  upon 
approaching  it,  I  found  it  was  rigid 
metaL 
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There  are  two  alabaster  monuments, 
one  supporting  a  knight  spurred,  with 
his  helm  under  his  head  as  a  pillow,  and 
the  other  is  his  wife.  The  noses  of 
these  figures  have  been  restored,  and 
also  their  fingers,  and  the  yiear  has  a 
great  ambition  to  adorn  his  church,  and 
intends  to  have  aU  the  windows  refilled 
with  painted  glass.  He  is  very  young, 
and  may  live  to  see  much  accomplished. 
There  is  at  the  door  a  strong  box,  for 
the  reception  of  a  restoring  fund,  and  I 
tnist  it  will  be  a  perpetual  bank. 

The  nave  is  full  of  carved  oaken  seats, 
unlike  cathedrals,  and  the  pulpits  are 
in  the  midst  of  them,  instead  of  being 
in  the  choir.  Botolph's  town  was  so 
called  from  a  monastery  erected  to  that 
saint  in  684,  which  the  Danes  destroyed 
in  870.  On  its  site  this  church  was 
built  in  1309.  Fox,  who  wrote  the 
"  Book  of  Martyrs,"  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton. We  have  the  book,  but  it  is  too 
dreadful  for  you  to  rea^  We  walked 
round  the  small  chapemn  which  Cot- 
ton's memorial  window  is  to  be  placed, 
but  there  is  only  one  grave-stone  in  it, 
and  that  is  upon  the  fioor.  It  is  in  fine 
proportion,  and   has   a  noble  western 

window.    Papa  and  J were  tired 

of  waiting  for  me,  and  when  I  was  ready 
to  go  out,  I  found  the  gate  of  the  door 
locked  fast !  I  was  in  a  gorgeous  cage, 
but  felt  very  uncomfortable  not  to  have 
ray  freedom,  and  stood  shaking  the  bars 
till  the  clang  roused  the  verger  who 
was  outside,  and  he  laughed  merrily  at 
having  fastened  me  in.  As  he  had  been 
paid  to  let  me  alone,  I  suppose  he  did 
not  dare  tell  me  he  must  go  away. 

The  organ  was  still  murmuring  melo- 
diously as  I  left  the  southern  porch,  as 
if  St.  Botolph  were  singing  Vespers. 

On  my  walk  home,  I  saw  a  lovely 
ruined  Abbey  at  a  print-seller's,  and 
bought  it  for  you  to  copy  some  time. 
It  is  Crowland  Abbey,  which  I  hope  to 
visit,  as  it  is  near  Peterboro,  where  we 
go  n^xt. 


In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  (36tfa) 
we  walked  out ;  but  I  felt  tired,  and 
aft^r  looking  at  the  old  Guildhall,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  building,  with 
a  fine,  mullioned  window,  and  three 
gargoyles,  rushing  tumultuously  from 
each  side  and  the  point  of  the  arch,  I 
concluded  to  go  back  to  the  Peacock, 
and  take  an  open  barouche,  to  drive 
about  with  Julian.  Papa,  you  know, 
hates  to  drive,  and  prefers  to  wander 
without  purpose.  We  therefore  return- 
ed, and  I  ordered  a  light  phaeton,  which 
proved  delightfully  easy,  and  I  told  the 
coachman  to  go  round  every  part  of 
Boston,  and  then  into  the  suburbs.  We 
had  a  charming  cxcurdon,  and  old  Bos- 
ton reminded  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
New  Boston— those  parts  which  are 
antique  and  tumble-down,  at  the  North 
End.  There  is  scarcely  a  handsome 
house  in  the  town,  but  many  quaint 
ones,  with  overhanging  brows ;  and  in 
the  suburbs  we  saw  an  enchanting 
Bouse  of  Seven  Gables^  which,  being  all 
covered  with  perennial  ivy,  looked  as 
the  one  described  in  the  book  would 
look,  if  ascended  into  the  Heavenly 
Paradise.  It  was  sumptuously  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  I  wish  I  could  have 
sketched  it. 

We  passed  the  new  cemetery,  in 
which  stood  ^ wo  strangely-shaped  edi- 
fices, I  suppose  for  the  reading  of  the 
burial  service ;  but  I  can  compare  them 
to  nothing  but  cameleopards— girafifes. 

*  af  *  *  ♦  3» 

"  The  Peacock  "  is  such  an  aged  bird, 
and  really  there  is  no  end  to  its  tail, 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
neck  of  the  Saracen's  Head  in  Lincoln, 
which,  you  know,  I  told  you  was  miles 
in  length. 

The  solemn  waiter  has  not  smiled  yet, 
because  he  never  will  nor  can;  but 
despite  his  ungraciousness,  I  think  we 
have  felt  particularly  at  home  in  Bos- 
ton. We  have  had  the  Queen's  weath- 
er, and  all  the  ladies  are  in  muslins. 
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The  steadily  growing  interest  of  onr 
countrymen  in  Natural  History  has 
called  out  yarious  elementary  works  on 
the  different  branches,  but  none  so 
philosophical,  or  so  exhaustive,  as  those 
upon  Botany.  With  a  reasonable 
amount  of  preliminary  knowledge,  and 
aimed  with  one  of  Gray's  or  Wood's 
text  books,  there  are  very  few  of  our 
native  flowering  plants,  or  cryptogams 
of  the  higher  orders,  which  he  will  not 
find  mapped  down  too  plainly  to  be 
long  mistaken.  No  other  branch  of 
Natural  History  has  text  books  so  plen- 
ty, so  excellent,  or  so  cheap ;  yet  the 
lower  orders  are  wholly  without  any 
note  or  comment  accessible  to  the  com- 
mon student  The  botanical  works 
mentioned  scarcely  name  their  grand 
divisions;  and  though  our  coasts  af^ 
fringed  with  sea  weed,  and  our  moun- 
tains clothed  with  lichens,  and  the 
fungi  grow  everywhere,  there  are  only 
rare  and  exi)ensive  works  to  help  the 
student  comprehend  them.  Tucker- 
man's  ^'  Lichens  '^  is  out  of  print ;  the 
Smithaonian  *^  Algse  "  is  practically  un- 
get-at-able; while  the  only  published 
work  devoted  to  the  American  fungi  is 
the  large  and  costly  one  of  Schwein- 
nitz,  which  exists  only  in  the  German 
language.  There  are  probably  not  twen- 
ty copies  in  America.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  the  United  States, 
next  to  Sweden,  are  the  most  prolific  in 
fungi  of  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  cause  of  this  paucity  of  elemen- 
tary works  is  manifold,  but  the  chief 
reason  lies  in  the  extreme  obscurity  and 
difficulty  which  involve  the  subject, 
when  examined  in  scientific  detail.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  of  sciences. 
More  than  half  the  species  are  micro- 
scopic, or  nearly  so.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  fugacious,  and  others  so  deli- 
cate as  not  to  bear  a  touch.  Some 
whole  families  are  entirely  subterranean. 


and  only  discovered  by  accident.  Very 
many  grow  only  on  decaying  substances, 
which  are  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  to 
examine.  The  fructification,  on  which 
the  classification  of  all  plants  is  prima- 
rily based,  is  wholly  microscopic. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, much  may  be  learned  without  a 
glass;  for  no  one  knows,  till  he  has 
tried,  how  much  power  there  is  in  the 
unaided  eye.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  study,  it  may  be  better  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  microscope ;  for 
the  more  conspicuous  Amgi,  and  their 
more  easily  discerned  characteristics, 
challenge  the  memory  to  retain  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  single  walk.  Until  the 
visible  becomes  £ftmiliar,  it  is  as  well  to 
take  the  word  of  botanists  who  have 
examined,  concerning  the  invisible.  It 
is  not  essentia]  to  see  every  thing  in 
order  to  know  it.  You  do  not  always 
dissect  a  man  to  find  him  out  •  Tou 
believe  in  his  bones  without  seeing 
them. 

Pries,  the  great "  Father  of  Micology," 
used  only  his  eyes,  and  found  them  suffi- 
cient; and  though  Berkeley  thinks  he 
got  at  the  fhcts  by  *'  tact  ^'  rather  than 
by  actual  sight,  he  got  at  them. 

If  you  begin  to  explore  this  field  and 
fail,  at  first,  to  see  the  wonders  of  which 
we  read,  remember,  "  The  eye  sees  only 
what  it  brings  with  it  the  power  to  see," 
and  be  not  discouraged.  Keep  looking^ 
and  by-and-by  you  will  see.  Sooner  or 
later  we  find  what  we  look  for  in  this 
world.  But  the  eye  must  be  educated. 
In  a  Teachers'  Institute  Agassiz  found 
very  few  eyes  well  enough  trained  to  see 
insect  organs,  ten  times  the  size  of  those 
plainly  visible  to  his  own.  In  teaching 
Botany,  I  have  found  a  class  supplied 
with  pocket  lenses,  less  able  to  distin- 
guish minute  floral  organs,  than  my 
own  unassisted  eyes.  In  neither  case 
had  the  natural  quality  of  the  eyes 
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mach  to  do  with  their  capacity.  The 
mind  most  have  some  notion  of  what  it 
is  looking  for,  or  it  will  not  know  it 
when  it  does  see  it  SeeiDg,  you  may 
not  perceire. 

The  first  of  my  explorations  w&e 
made  without  guide  or  gfdde-book.  I 
had  never  seen  a  micologist,  or  a  work 
on  the  subject  I  collected  and  de- 
scribed one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
within  the  radius  of  half  a  milo,  letter- 
ing and  numbering  them,  by  way  of 
distinction,  haying  only  the  one  name 
^^Agaricus"  among  the  lot  At  the 
commencement,  I  had  no  idea  what  to 
look  for,  except  to  see  all  them  was,  if 
it  were  possible.  After  a  great  deal  of 
looking,  I  began  to  perceiYe  a  number 
of  things  I  had  not  before  obserred, 
although  their  pictures  must  have  been 
on  the  retina  many  scores  of  times. 
And  two  yeacB  afterward,  when  I  first 
met  with  a  work  on  the  subject,  I  re- 
cognized with  surprise,  in  the  scientifio 
descriptions,  characteristics  which  had 
escapeid  my  observation  at  the  time  I 
saw  the  plants.  I  had  then  written 
down  every  thing  I  obeerved,  but  oo 
comparing  that  descriptiott  with  the 
printed  one,  memory  instantly  endorsed 
the  full  partiodars  of  the  latter.  I  dp 
not  know  how  I  remembered  those 
minutie  for  years,  ynAtnti  Imaging 
themy  nor  in  what  hidden  chamber  of 
the  brain  they  had  lain  latent  so  long. 
I  only  know  the  fact  How  many  pic- 
tures we  may  haye  thus  photographed 
fh)m  the  retina,  stored  away  in  that 
secret  treasure  chamber  of  the  memory, 
to  be  brought  forth  in  the  ftiture,  who 
can  tell?  But  it  is  worth  while,  at 
least,  to  be  thoroughly  good  hoben. 
That  is  the  Through  Ezpitoss  to  Won- 
derland. Tou  travel  thore  on  your  ^re 
senses ;  chiefiy  on  three  of  them.  You 
may  go  all  around  the  world  by  steam, 
and  not  find  it ;  but  if  you  know  how 
to  look  into  a  plate  of  stale  apple  sauce, 
you  are  there. 

The  mould  you  find  there  is  a  plant, 
and  the  drops  of  amber  or  jet  which  cap 
the  slender  threads,  are  the  *^  spores  ^ 
which  form  some  of  the  myriad  dust- 


particles,  visible  in  any  sunbeam,  let 
into  the  cleanest  room.  All  spores  are 
extremely  small,  and  most  of  them  can 
penetrate  wherever  air  or  water  can  go. 
Those  of  parasitic  Amgi,  like  ^  rust," 
and  leaf  *'  mildew,"  even  scAnetimes  cir- 
culate in  the  sap  of  ike  afleeted  plant 
They  are  very  hard  to  kill,  bearing  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  without  inoon- 
Tenience;  retaining  their  vitality  fisr 
years  under  very  unpromising  circum- 
stances. Tbey  are  the  simplest  known 
fbrm  of  organic  existence ;  bein^  simple 
cells,  without  organs.  The  seeds  of 
higher  organisms  have  dittingoishaUe 
parts— the  cotyledons  and  the  germ,  or 
growing  point  ^K>res  haye  neither. 
Their  mode  of  vegetssting  is  extremdy 
obscure.  In  the  alg»  it  has  been 
watdied,  andfound  to  be  merely  aaiulp 
tiplication  of  cells  simikr  to  the  first 
But  different  orden  do  not  germinate 
in  the  same  way,  and  little  is  yet  known 
of  the  method  of  the  ftmgi,  which  grow 
mostly  at  night,  and  in  some  substance 
less  transparent  than  water. 

Its  capacity  for  growth  is  all  that 
renders  a  spore  more  organic  than  a 
erystsL  But  that  is  every^  thing.  It 
contains  within  itsdf  the  inscrutable^ 
grand  mystery  of  Hie.  This  little  ceH, 
like  any  other  vital  cell,  or  seed,  or  egg; 
has  in  itself^  hidden  beyond  all  fiadxng, 
that  fixed  law  of  dey^opmeat  wbi<^ 
makes  each  of  these  piindtive  begin- 
BiDgs  grow  ^  after  ite  kind."  No  hint, 
ar  prophecy  of  the  fonn  of  the  ftitaiie 
plant  can  be  foxmd  in  the  spore.  Tet 
the  organic  life-type  within,  inyariably 
produces  a  descendant,  identical  im 
spedes  and  general  quality  with  tbe 
ancestor.  This  formative  principle  ia 
everywhere  operating,  intensely  actiye, 
invariable,  constant^  potent,  but  intan- 
gible and  invisible  as  thought  It 
mocks  at  the  power  of  lens  or  dissee^ 
tion,  as  at  the  gross  bungling  of  the 
most  delicate  chemicals,  to  find  the 
principle  of  Lifb. 

Let  a  chemist  try  to  extract  an  epoa 
firom  the  brains  of  a  dead  poet  I 

Because  it  cannot  be  strained  out,  and 
bottled  up— -because  it  eludes  all  testa — 
there  are  those  who  deny  this  formatiTe 
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force  M  an  entity.  But  they  cannot  ubo 
the  commonest  speech,  nor  reoogniee 
tlie  difierenoe  between  the  living  and 
the  not  alive,  without  meaewrably  re- 
cognizing the  perpetuM  miracle  of  the 
Incarnation;  which  makes  any  living 
thing  allied  to  the  lafinite,  and  worth 
more  in  itself,  for  the  take  of  the  won- 
der of  its  being  alive^  than  any  inani- 
mate Mngs  caa  be. 

Whether  definitely  vware  of  it  or  not, 
iwtnralists  are  constantly  exploring  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  origin  of  life. 
Th^  not  only  use  the  zeprodnctive  sys- 
tem of  plants,  as  the  basis  of  classifiefr- 
tion,  l»it  the  lower  down  th^  go  in  the 
vegetable  scale,  and  the  more  obscnre 
the  generative  .pioeesses  become,  the 
more  wholly  have  they  based  their 
daasificAtion  upon  them.  ProbaMy  be- 
cause other  marks  become  still  more 
obacore,  but  also  beeanse  in  this  region 
ties  the  chief 'difference  between  organic 
and  inorganic  tfaingB. 

Formerly  some  contended  that  fbagi 
were  mere  chemical  freaks  of  natoce, 
qmntaneonsly  produced  by  the  fermen« 
cation  of  the  decaying  substances  on 
which  they  were  found;  but  the  de- 
monstration of  their  vegetable  repro- 
ductive system  ended  that  debate,  as 
wf^  as  the  claims  of  those  who  believed 
tiiey  had  a  semi-ttniBud.  diaraeter. 

They  are  anomalous  plants,  inhaling 
oxygen,  and  exhaling  carbonic  add,  aa 
animals  do.  The  substance  of  all  edible 
fiu^  resembles  animal  rather  thaa 
vegetable  food, both  in  taste  and  smell; 
and  many  species  decay  with  a  putres- 
cence striking^  fleshlike  in  odor,  and 
are  devoured  by  nu^ots  as  soon  aa 
they  begin  to  decay,  and  often  sooner. 

Another  anomaly  is  found  in  their 
want  of  individuality;  many  q>ores 
often  uniting  to  produce  a  single  plant. 
We  would  scoot  the  idea  of  a  dooen 
9f^  hatching  into  one  ddoken,  or  a 
peck  of  acorns  qtfouting  into  one  oak  ; 
yet  one  Clavaria  will  grow  from  a  brood 
of  spores,  and  Berkeley  says  that  *^  No 
one  can  be  a  diiigent  observer  of  the 
fongi  in  M  their  ^tases,  without  being 
coBvinoed  of  Hie  iuL^ 

The  roots  are  so  unlike  all  other  roots 


tiiat  they  have  had  another  name  given 
them  by  way  of  distinction.  The 
spores  seem  to  vegetate  first  into  these 
roots  or  "mycelia,"  which  penetrate 
imd  permeate  the  substance  of  whatever 
they  take  hold  of,  with  a  complete  net- 
work of  threads;  long  before  they  put 
up  any  top.  Sometimes  this  mycelium 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  popularly 
known,  as  in  the  case  of  *^  punk,"  or 
**  qmnk,"  well  known  as  a  native  tinder 
to  backwoodsmen,  but  which  is  the 
root  of  an  obscure  fungus,  which  often 
consists  in  nothing  but  this  mycdium. 
The  myc^ium  of  the  common  edible 
muduroom  (known  to  gardeners  as 
'^  spawn  '*),  after  permeating  the  matrix 
prepared  for  it,  can  be  taken  up  with 
this  matrix  and  dried  into  a  sort  of 
brick,  which  will  retain  its  vitality  for 
years,  and  when  the  proper  conditions 
are  ofifered  will  go  on  spreading  in  the 
soil  indefinitely,  and  put  up  two  or 
three  crops  of  mushrooms.  And  Berke- 
ley adds :  ^  Many  fUngi  arise  from  the 
confluence  of  mycdiom  germinating 
frt>m  many  spores,  and  this  union,  by 
'means  of  anastomosis,  is  as  intimate  as 
if  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  were 
derived  from  a  single  spore.  And 
such  union  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  grafting  among 
the  Phsenogams.'* 

The  cryptogamia  have  been  called 
distinctly  "  ceilulares ; "  but  this  is  hard- 
ly just,  since  the  ferns  and  other  higher 
orders  have  traces  of  vascular  tissue, 
but  the  ftmgi  are  whoUy  cellular.  The 
cella  differ,  however,  in  different  plants, 
and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  the  common  mushroom  this 
is  plainly  discemibla  Out  one  vertical- 
ly through-  cap  and  stem,  and  you  will 
find  first  a  skin  over  the  top,  like  white 
kid ;  next  the  substance  of  the  cap,  like 
soft  pith;  then  the  brittle  rosy  gills 
which  bear  the  spores ;  then  the  white 
threads  of  the  stem ;  and  if  you  go  to 
Hie  root,  you  will  find  that  different 

stm. 

The  substance  producing  the  spores  is 
called  hymenium.  In  the  Agaridni,  or 
"Toad-stool"  family  it  occupies  the 
under  surfiice  of  the  cap,  covering,  or 
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rather  forming  the  giHs.  On  these  the 
spores  grow  on  pedicels  in  fours,  or 
multiples  of  four.  "In  endogenous 
plants  three  is  the  mystical,  typical,  or 
representative  number,  whilst  in  the 
alliance  of  plants  now  under  considera- 
tion that  typical  number  is/bwr." 

Although  this  quadruple  arrangemait 
of  spores,  as  well  as  the  minute  pedicels 
on  which  they  are  grouped,  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  unaided  vision,  the 
spores  themselyes  are  quite  visible ;  not 
only  of  the  larger  species,  but  of  many 
genera  of  moulds.  They  are  simply 
colored  dust  to  us.  Clouds  of  this  dust, 
like  dense  smoke,  issue  from  a  mature 
puflf-ball  when  crushed.  Some  Agarics 
scatter  their  spores  so  abundantly  as  to 
dust  the  surrounding  objects  with  white 
powder.  Housekeepers  know  mould 
dust,  and  farmers  know  "  smut "  very 
well.  The  great  corky  fungi  of  the 
woods  (Polyporei)  have  their  under 
surfaces  whitewashed  with  closely  set 
spores.  Although  the  character  and 
color  of  these  often  constitute  specific 
distinctions,  most  of  the  genera  of  larger 
fungi  are  easily  distinguished  without 
them,  by  more  striking,  if  less  intimate 
characteristics. 

So  long  as  the  student  observes  only 
such  species  as  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
representative  form  of  a  genus,  he  will 
have  no  difBlculty.  But  every  large 
genus  tapers  off  at  both  ends  into 
species  verging  on  other  generic  forms, 
so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 
These  intermediate  forms  are  often  very 
interesting  as  well  as  puzzling,  but  be- 
ginners have  to  skip  them.  They  occur 
in  all  departments  of  Natural  History, 
in  grand  divisions  as  well  as  specifical 
ones.  The  yeast  plant  is  still  a  "  de- 
batable land  '^  between  Fungi  and  Al- 
gse.  It  is  not  long  since  our  best  natu- 
ralists confounded  the  spores  of  a  sea- 
weed with  the  zoophyte  vibreo— an  un- 
doubted animal.  Such  problems  must 
be  left  for  maturer  scholarship.  Only 
the  most  minute  and  patient  investiga- 
tion and  scientific  accuracy  avail  in 
such  cases. 

The  fungi  often  possess  very  active 


properties,  so  frequently  deleterious, 
that  the  whole  order  has  a  bad  name 
with  the  populace.  The  exact  nature 
of  these  properties  is  very  little  under- 
stood, and  has  yet  to  be  learned,  when 
organic  chemistry  comes  to  be  a  science 
better  known,  and  of  more  universal 
application.  But  a  large  number  of 
these  plants  make  excellent  food,  and 
are  consumed  in  continental  Europe,  to 
an  extent  unknown  here,  or  even  in 
England.  The  Siberians  use  the  Ama- 
nita as  a  moans  of  intoxication,  and  a 
fungus  found  on  the  evergreen  beech 
forms  a  staple  in  the  diet  of  the  Puta- 
gonians.  Many  of  their  forms  are  sin- 
gularly gracefrd  and  beautiAilly  colored. 
Occasionally  they  are  fragrant;  some- 
times abominably  so. 

Several  species  emit  a  bright  light  in 
the  dark ;  generally  when  decaying,  but 
sometimes  when  in  full  vigor.  The 
"  fox  fire,"  well  known  in  wooded  dis- 
tricts as  a  kind  of  decaying  wood, 
which  at  night  resembles  a  mass  of 
g^ow-worms,  owes  its  brilliance  to  the 
decaying  mycelium  of  a  frmgus.  The 
white  threads  of  this  mycelium  are 
easily  discernible  by  the  naked  eye, 
permeatiog  the  friable  dead  wood. 
Some  of  these  phosphorescent  species 
are  said  to  be  so  abundant  in  some 
mines  in  Austria,  that  the  walls  seem  to 
be  masses  of  pallid  fire.  The  effect  of 
thb  in  the  dense  subterranean  darkness 
must  be  extremely  beautiful.  The  vital 
force  which  makes  vegetation  natural, 
or  even  possible,  in  such  a  jdace,  must 
be  very  great. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  more 
umversally  distributed  than  any  other 
plants;  the  same  species  being  often 
found  in  all  known  lands,  and  but  com- 
paratively a  small  number  limited  to  a 
single  countiy,  or  even  to  one  continent 
A  work  on  the  British  fungi  will  con- 
tain four  fifths  of  the  American  genera, 
and  more  than  half  the  species. 

They  grow  in  all  sorts  of  places,  in 
the  most  unlikely,  as  well  as  more  prob- 
able situations.  On  bare  stones,  bricks, 
and  even  metal,  as  well  as  on  wood  and 
softer  substances.  Of  course,  those  which 
choose  such  solid  habitats  can  scarcely 
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have  any  mycelium,  and  must  live  on 
air  and  moisture  only. 

Some  grow  with  extreme  rapidity, 
yegetating  and  decaying  in  a  few  hours, 
while  some  species  of  polyporus  are 
perennial,  growing  layer  upon  layer  of 
Tcrtica]  tubes  or  pores,  like  the  growth 
of  annual  layers  of  wood  in  exogenous 
trees. 

They  are  all  destitute  of  chlorophyl, 
and  the  few  that  are  green  are  of  a  dull 
metallic  hoe,  quite  unlike  the  yerdure  of 
other  plants.  This  fact,  and  that  of 
their  inhalation  of  oxygen  are  supposed 
to  have  some  intimate  chemical  conneo- 
tion,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  distinc- 
tions between  the  great  divisions  of 
Fongi  and  Lichens. 

Fries,  and  all  mycologists  after  him, 
dirided  the  fungi  into  two  unequal 
grand  diyisions.  The  principal  one 
(Sporidiifera)  bearing  the  spores  nak- 
ed; and  the  minor  branch  (Sporiferi) 
bearing  them  in  sacs  or  asci«  These 
distinctions  are,  of  course,  microscopic ; 
but  anybody  can  tell  a  toadstool  from 
apeziza.  The  general  umbrella  shape 
and  gills  beneath  characterize  the  Agar- 
ics ;  while  the  open,  and  often  brilliant- 


ly colored  cups  distinguish  the  pezizae. 
Many  other  families  may  be  as  readily 
distiuguished  by  a  mere  general  descrip- 
tion. Some  English  works  ^containing 
copious  descriptions,  and  a  few  plates, 
make  it  easy  to  identify  the  larger 
species.  An  American  work  of  the  kind 
would  necessarily  be  lurger,  to  corer 
our  larger  territory  and  extra  species, 
but  need  not  be  more  obscure  or  less 
accurate. 

I  hardly  need  add  that  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  higher  walks  of  Bo- 
tany is  absolutely  essential  to  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  cryptogamia. 

I  have  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the  real- 
ly considerable  economic  value  of  such 
knowledge,  as  our  people  are  as  yet 
hardly  willing  to  test  the  dietetic  ex- 
cellence of  such  novel  food ;  and,  more- 
over, the  chief  value  of  any  knowledge 
does  not  lie  in  the  domain  of  the  econo- 
mist or  the  cook.  That  a  fact  exists  in 
nature  is  sufficient  reason  for  finding 
out  its  details. 

If  the  present  article  prove  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it,  I  may  here- 
after offer  something  further  for  those 
interested  in  these  delightful  pursuits. 


THE  CHARGE  AT  VALLEY  MALOT. 

Under  the  hickories'  fluttering  arch, — 
"  Halt  1 "  and  we  formed  on  the  hill's  green  marge. 
Cleariy  the  order  rang :  **  Forward,  march. 

Quick-trot,  gallop, — charge  I " 
Down  the  decline,  with  a  thundering  rush, 

Clattering  sabre  and  fluttering  rein. 
Up  with  a  dash  through  the  belt  of  brush ; 

Out,  and  across  the  plain. 
Kept  we  no  order  of  rank  or  file : 

Never  a  rowel  spared  flank  that  day ; 
Charging  the  enemy's  work  a  mile — 

A  mile  and  a  half  away. 


Terribly  regular  musketry  rang ; 

Cannon-shot  bounded  and  ploughed  along ; 
Shell  and  rifle-ball  whistled  and  sang 

Their  horrible  death-song. 
Half  of  the  last  half  mile  behind, 

All  of  the  squadfon  but  one  I  led ; 
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Harry's  grey  thoroughbred  ran  like  wind, 

Clatt^ing  just  ahead. 
Oh,  the  wild  rash  of  that  mad  career — 

Thunder  of  hoofe  like  the  sorf  on  the  shore  1 
Blnightly  as  ever  charged  old  cavalier, 

Harry  tramped  on  before. 


• 


Turned  in  his  saddle,  so  proud  and  £dr. 

Smiled  when  he  saw  that  we  two  led ; 
Lilted  his  sabrenam  high  in  air, 

Wared  and  pointed  ahead. 
Not  a  breath  after  I  saw  him  boand, 

Heaid  his  lips  utter  a  quick,  low  cry. 
God  in  His  pity  dfire  sight  and  sound 

Out  of  my  ears  and  eye  I 
Forward  I  spurred  to  a  deq>erate  paee, 

Caught  at  him  ffdling,  with  sickening  dread ; 
Looked  only  once  in  the  white,  set  &ce, 

Knew  tluit  my  comrade  was  dead  I 

Straight  in  my  stirrups,  I  cuiKed  them  then, 

Raved  at  them  all  for  a  dastard  crew ; 
Dared  and  defied  them  to  meet  with  men— - 

Cowards,  and  that  they  knew  t 
Breathing  the  batteries*  horrible  breath, 

Grapeshot  and  cannister  sweeping  the  plain : 
CariDg  no  more  for  that  storm  of  death 

Than  for  an  April  rain  I 
Grief's  burning  passion  my  tongue  discharged, 

Hatred  that  broke  in  a  blasphemous  yelL 
At  that  mad  moment  I  could  have  charged 

Into  the  gates  of  heU. 

Under  a  tree  in  a  low,  green  space, 

Peaceftilly  babbling,  a  brook  flowed  by ; 
Softly  I  laid  him,  his  pale,  dead  face 

Turned  to  the  summer  sky. 
Down  at  his  side,  in  the  grass,  I  flung, 

Pressed  the  dear  dead  face  up  close  to  my  own ; 
One  maddened  moment  my  heart  was  wrung, — 

Then  it  was  turned  to  stone. 
Back  I  rode  into  the  fight  once  more. 

Fought  with  the  strength  and  the  rage  of  ten. 
So  may  God  never,  till  battles  are  o'er, 

Sufler  that  men  fight  men  I 
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TREASURE  TROVE. 


A  PABTT  of  ladies  were  grouped  in 
the  large  drawing-room  at  the  Hurst,  in 
the  dusk  of  a  June  evening,  just  as  the 
bog  twilight  was  fading  into  du^ 

The  Hnrst  was  a  comfortalble  old 
house  nestled  among  hills  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  New  Bronswick.  Behind  it 
stretched  away  a  chain  of  round-topped 
heights,  and  it  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tallest  of  the  range,  known  as  Tanconk 
Mountaui,  a  double-peaked  blufil^  wood- 
ed with  pines  and  birches  nearly  to  its 
bald  summit,  where  its  great  granite 
sknll  lay  bare  to  the  rain  and  wind  that 
blew  over  it  from  the  bay.  From  the 
library  windows  of  the  Hurst  you  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  dancing  blue  waters 
through  the  trees,  while  from  the  upper 
balcony  you  could  aee  the  whole  broad 
expanse  of  the  bay  stretching  before 
yon,  sometimes  dotted  wilii  the  white 
sails  of  coasters  which  drifted  by,  and 
again  lonely  but  for  the  watching  hills 
that  compassed  it  on  every  side. 

The  Hurst  was  the  property  of  a 
Colonial  magnate,  Mr.  Ridsdale,  once 
Governor  of  one  of  the  Provinces,  who, 
weary  of  the  cares  of  office,  had  retired 
to  spend  the  close  of  his  days  in  the 
home  of  his  childhood. 

The  ftwnily  held  themselves  royally 
above  the  small  farmers  of  the  country 
round,  and  only  found  a  few  neighbors 
on  the  American  side  of  the  bay,  whom 
they  admitted  to  their  hospitality. 
Their  guests  came  to  them  from  Eng- 
hmd,  and  now  and  then  from  St.  John, 
or  Fredrickton,  or  perhaps  from  some 
of  tiie  larger  New  England  towns ;  but 
except  the  Wiltons,  who  lived  at  Pres- 
ton Beach,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  they  had  no  intimates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Wiltons  were  very  American,  but 
they  were  wealthy  and  cultivated,  and 
had  a  well-bred   daughter   and   two 


grown  sons,  who  were  available  com- 
panions for  the  young  people  at  the 
Hunt.  Their  house  was  even  finer  than 
the  Hurst,  though  with  a  modern  ele- 
gance that  the  Ridsdales  would  have 
disdained. 

The  Wiltons  only  spent  tiieir  summers 
at  Preston  Beach,  and  their  winters  in 
Bostom,  while  the  Ridsdales  lived  at  the 
Hurst  all  the  year  round,  piling  great 
logs  high  in  the  wide  chimney-places 
when  the  winter  wind  blew  cold,  and 
the  snow  lay  heaped  around. 

The  group  collected  in  the  drawing 
room  on  this  summer  evening,  was  a 
striking  one.  Mrs.  Ridsdale  was  at  first 
sight  its  most  prominent  figure.  Mrs: 
Ridsdale  was  wont  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  any  group.  She  was  a 
portly  and  comely  woman  of  fifty-five, 
with  striking  elegance  of  demeanor  and 
gesture.  She  dressed  habitually  in  robes 
of  heaviest  fabric  Rich  lustreless  silks, 
stiff  moires,  and  velvets,  were  her  favor- 
ite draperies,  and  they  became  her  wdL 
On  this  occasion,  her  black  satin  gown 
was  relieved  by  rare  old  venice  point, 
and  as  she  sat  in  her  crimson  easy-chair, 
with  the  folds  of  soft  white  wool  that 
she  was  knitting  into  some  graceful 
shape,  falling  over  her  lap,  she  looked 
the  ideal  of  stately  motherhood. 

Her  daughter  Jeanie  was  a  young 
thing  of  nineteen,  of  pure  English  type, 
rosy  and  fresh,  with  golden,  wavy  hair, 
and  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was  gentle 
and  very  shy,  but  with  keen  percep- 
tions, and  a  character  of  mingled 
strength  and  sweetness. 

The  two  other  women  who  occupied 
the  room  were  marked  contrasts,  both 
in  appearance,  attitude,  and  costume. 

Edith  Wilton  was  a  very  striking 
person.  Tall,  and  rather  ungraceful  in 
her  figure,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
latent  force  about  her  that  always  im- 
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pressed  people.  She  was  energetic  and 
impassioned,  impulsive  and  wilful, 
warm-hearted  and  y^  tenacious  in  her 
attachments. 

Her  hair  of  wavy  black  was  pushed 
back  from  her  forehead  half  impatient- 
ly, and  fell  over  her  comb  in  heavy 
ringlets  that  were  caught  up  with  a 
scarlet  ribbon.  8he  wore  a  dark  blue 
dress,  that  swept  behind  her  as  she 
paced  the  floor^  and  a  scarlet  cashmere 
scarf  of  vivid  dye  fell  in  graceM  dra- 
pery around  her  person. 

As  she  reached  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing-room in  one  of  her  rapid  courses, 
an  indolent  voice  said  lightly : 

"Pray,  Edith,  stop  that  energetic 
march,  it  tires  me  to  death  just  to  look 
at  you;  you  are  the  Wandering  Jew 
personified. 

*  Tonjoun,  toujonn  toarn«  la  tcne, 
£t  toi,  tu  moiobes  I  * 

**  Not  *  toiyours,'  Helena,  you  know  I 
hate  continuous  occupation  of  any  kind. 
J  will  stop,  if  you  will  come  and  play 
for  me.  It  tires  me  to  see  you  idling 
there,  as  much  as  it  does  you  to  see  me 
move." 

The  lady  addressed  rose  slowly  from 
her  recumbent  position  on  a  couch  in 
the  bay  window,  and  approached  the 
piano.  The  slightest  motion  she  made 
showed  rare  grace.  Her  dress  was 
white,  of  daintiest  fabric,  relieved  by 
sea-green  ribbons.  Emerald  ornaments 
glistened  at  her  throat  and  in  her  ears, 
while  a  spray  of  glossy  ivy  was  twined 
in  her  hair.  Her  fSeice  was  of  purest 
outline,  and  most  delicate  tint.  The 
fine  lines  of  the  nostril,  the  haughty 
curve  of  the  short  upper  lip,  the  mark- 
ings of  the  firmly-pendlled  brows,  were 
all  of  the  most  thoroughbred  type.  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  f&bulously  small, 
her  figure  round  and  taper,  as  a  sea 
nymph's.  But  her  hair  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  her.  It  was  red, 
unmistakably  red,  but  such  a  red  as 
the  Venetian  painters  loved,  such  a 
color  as  you  may  see  now  under  some 
duchess's  veil,  as  she  floats  in  her  gon- 
dola down  the  grand  canal ;  a  golden 
glory,  warm  as  a  summer's  sunset,  with 
such  rays  in  it  as  never  painter's  pencil 


caught ;  for  who  can  paint  woven  sun- 
beams? 

Helena  Paget  was  the  hfllf-«igtcr  of 
Mrs.  Bidsdale,  an  English  woman,  bom 
and  bred.  She  had  been  a  belle  in 
London ;  she  had  had  an  unprecedent- 
ed success  in  the  provinical  capitals ; 
she  had  been  known  to  decline  several 
brilliant  alliances;  and  now  she  was 
contentedly  spending  her  summer  at  the 
Hurst,  having  resigned  her  triumphs 
without  a  mumrar,  and  apparently  find- 
ing perfect  content  in  the  quiet  country 
life  she  was  leading. 

Her  luxurious  tastes  were  the  only 
reminder  she  gave  of  her  past  brilHant 
career.  Her  dress  was  always  a  miracle 
of  exquisite  taste ;  she  loved  soft  couches, 
and  delighted  in  dainties.  You  would 
have  fhncied  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  her 
bed  would  have  given  her  a  night  of 
torture;  and  yet,  this  woman,  so  ten- 
der that  a  rough  grasp  would  leave 
bruises  on  her  arm,  could  ride  thirty 
miles  in  the  saddle  without  flinching, 
and  take  the  highest  gate  in  the  coun- 
ty at  a  standing  leap.  8he  could  en- 
dure privation,  exposure,  fatigue,  with- 
out a  word ;  cheery  and  blithesome  all 
the  while.  Had  she  an  object  to  adiieve, 
no  power  could  keep  her  from  it ;  she 
would  have  gone  through  fire,  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  to  reach  her  goal.  In 
a  word,  she  was  a  thoroughbred. 

Miss  Paget  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
at  her  friend's  request,  played  a  dash- 
ing prelude,  and  a  number  of  mocking- 
ly brilliant  tunes.  Her  touch  was  deli- 
cate and  vigorous,  she  was  a  finished 
artist  both  in  method  and  expression. 
Gradually,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  h^ 
sparkling  music  changed  into  a  wild 
accompaniment,  and  she  sang  with  won- 
derful dramatic  power  a  strange  old 
legend,  of  a  famous  buccanew  and  pi- 
rate. It  was  quite  dark  as  the  last 
words  rang  out  through  the  room : 

**  Then  Captain  Kidd  he  sailed  away 
And  Ceut  away  sailed  he, 
And  be  burled  his  treasure  &r  and  wide 
In  all  coasts  of  the  sea. 

And  he  who  seeks  shall  find,  they  say, 

His  gold  and  silrcr  hid 
Along  the  shor(»  of  river  and  bay, 

The  rocks  and  shoals  amid 
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But  the  Evil  One,  vho  ihe  League  did  make, 

Watches  the  treaenre  still, 
i^nd  woe  to  him  who  that  sUver  finds,— 

It  shall  hring  him  naught  hut  la" 

A  few  wild  minor  chords  closed  the 
song,  and  MIas  Paget  paused. 

"What  an  eerie  thing!"  said  Miss 
Wilton.    "  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

^In  the  library,  among  some  old 
manuscripts.  It  struck  me  as  dramatic 
in  its  capabilities,  and  so  I  learned  it, 
and  adapted  it." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Edith,  "that 
they  say  that  some  of  Captain  Kidd's 
treasure  is  hidden  along  this  bay  ?  At 
intervals  people  seek  for  his  buried 
board,  but  they  have  nerer  discovered 
any  thing." 

"  Then  I  believe  it  is  my  destiny  to 
find  it,"  said  Miss  Paget.  "A  gipsy 
once  told  me  that  I  should  find  a  trea- 
sure in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  it  would 
bring  me  trouble.  I  am  determined  to 
set  forth  on  a  search  to-morrow." 

At  ^his  moment  the  servant  entered 
with  lights  to  announce  dinner,  with 
the  return  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
younger  ladies  followed  Mrs.  Ridsdale 
into  the  dining-room. 

n. 

As  the  ladies  entered  the  dining- 
room,  the  master  of  the  Hurst  advanced 
to  meet  them,  from  his  station  on  the 
hearth-rug. 

Mr.  Ridsdale  was  a  handsome  man, 
some  ten  years  older  than  his  wife, 
courteous  in  his  manners,  and  rather 
stately  in  his  bearing.  The  country 
people  called  him  proud,  but  he  was  a 
kind  master,  and  considerate  landlord, 
while  his  generosity  was  large,  though 
discriminating. 

The  other  gentlemen,  who  entered  by 
different  doors,  as  the  clock  in  the  hall 
struck  eight,  were  three  in  number. 

The  youngest  was  Edith  Wilton's 
brother,  Harry,  a  merry  young  law  stu- 
dent of  three-and-twenty,  spending  his 
vacation  at  Preston  Beach,  and  now  en- 
joying a  week  with  his  sister  at  the 
Hurst,  where  he  was  Jeanie  Ridsdale's 
devoted  attendant. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  was  Migor  Car- 
micbael,  of  Her  llaj  "sty's  service,  the 


other  was  an  American  lawyer  named 
Forsyth. 

The  Major  was  a  man  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  type,  a  cavalier  of  the  olden 
time ;  taU,  handsome,  brave,  and  chiv- 
alrous. The  only  thing  that  prevented 
his  being  a  hero  was,  that  he  was  with- 
out steadfast  purpose,  and  that  his  life 
lacked  a  centre.  He  had  fancied  him- 
self in  love  so  frequently,  and  had  been 
so  often  mistaken,  that  ho  feared  he 
had  lost  the  capacity  for  a  strong  emo- 
tion ;  but  his  sympathies  were  keen,  and 
his  nature  easily  stirred  on  the  surface. 

A  certain  superficiality,  mingled  with 
great  good-nature,  were  his  prevailing 
characteristics.  How  deep  the  real  man 
went,  no  one  knew  positively ;  his  social 
polish  was  too  perfect  to  show  where 
the  veneering  ended,  x^ 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  many  ideas ;  he  was  grave,  thought- 
ful, and  reticent.  Intensity  of  purpose, 
veiled  by  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner 
marked  his  whole  character.  He  was 
very  strong,  and  very  genuine,  and  capa- 
ble of  great  exertion.  He  was  ordinarily 
indolent  in  body,  though  active  in  in- 
tellect ;  his  great  physical  strength  was 
'  rarely  suspected,  until  some  unexpected 
occasion  called  for  its  exercise.  He  de- 
lighted in  argument,  but  hated  defeat ; 
and  though  slow  to  move  in  an  enter- 
prise, was  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of 
any  object  that  once  excited  his  desire. 
He  and  the  Major  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious week  at  the  Hurst,  and  were  both 
old  friends  of  the  Ridsdales,  though 
Major  Garmichael  had  been  previously 
a  stranger  to  the  Wilton  family.  He 
had  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss 
Paget,  who  had  captivated  his  fancy  for 
a  while,  during  her  belleship  at  Fred- 
licktou,  but  he  had  for  the  present 
transferred  his  attentions  to  Miss  Wil- 
ton, who  received  them  with  marked 
indifference.  He  hurried  to  her  side  as 
she  entered  the  room,  and  offered  her 
his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  table. 
8he  found  hei^elf  seated  between  him 
and  Mr.  Forsyth,  while  Miss  Paget 
claimed  the  latter  gentleman's  attention 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  conversation 
fell  naturally  upon  the  day's  exploits. 
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"  The  most  soperD  fishing,  Miss  Wil- 
ton," the  Major  was  saying ;  *'  fifty  fish 
in  an  afternoon  make  famous  sport 
We  rowed  quite  up  to  the  Island,  and 
there  found  ourselves  in  the  very  midst 
of  them." 

"Did  you  catch  any  thing  better 
than  cod,  Major  ? "  asked  Mr.  Ridsdale 
from  the  foot  of  the  table. 

"  Two  salmon,  sir,  of  which  we  are 
royally  proud.  Forsyth  had  the  honor 
of  the  first,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  the  other,  while  Harry  was 
hanging  skates  in  a  row  on  a  sharp 
stick." 

"  Ah !  but  I  had  my  success  in  anoth- 
er line,"  said  young  Wilton;  "you 
must  not  foiget  my  discovery.  I  am  not 
sure  that  will  not  prove  the  great  catch 
of  the  season." 

"  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were  caught,"  laughed  Jeanie 
roguishly. 

"Very  true;  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  of  this  complexion  in 
our  neighborhood.  Tou  must  know 
that  as  we  were  rowing  round  the  Isl- 
and, and  I  was  poking  round  with  the 
boat  hook  to  keep  the  boat  off  the  rocks, 
I  felt  that  someting  heavy  was  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  pole.  I  hauled  up  a 
great  mass  of  sea-weed,  and  entangled 
in  it,  I  found  an  iron  box  with  papers 
inside,  which  we  couldn't  read.  But 
the  curious  thing  is,  that  there  was  a 
little  chain  around  the  box,  that  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  rock,  and 
the  hook  caught  in  a  link,  and  so 
brought  up  the  whole  thing." 

"  There  were  curious  marks  cut  in  the 
cliff  just  above,"  said  Forsyth,  "  some- 
thing that  looked  like  an  R,  followed 
by  three  crosses,  as  if  the  rude  inscrip- 
tion had  been  left*  as  an  indication  for 
some  one.  We  fished  about  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  but  we  found  notMng ; 
so  we  brought  home  the  coffer  to  be 
examined  by  the  family." 

"  What  time  of  tide  was  it  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Ridsdale. 

"Just  about  low  water,  sir,  in  the 
slack  before  the  fiood." 

"  Curious,"  said  the  master,  musingly. 
"  I  heard  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  when 


I  was  a  boy.  Some  men  fished  up  a 
box  like  this  down  below  the  Beach,  on 
the  American  side;  but  they  never 
made  anything  out  of  the  contents.  I 
believe  the  writing  was  in  a  foreign 
language  that  nobody  could  read. 
When  the  cloth  is  removed,  we  will 
examine  this.  Helena,  you  are  a  mis- 
tress of  tongues,  poesiUy  you  may  help 
us." 

"  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Forsytii,  that  there 
was  something  like  an  B  on  the  rock 
above?"  asked  Miss  Paget  of  her 
neighbor.  Did  it  strike  you  at  the  time 
that  it  resembled  a  K  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,  Miss  Paget 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  the  name  of 
BoUins  in  my  mind.  There  used  to  be 
an  old  Captain  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  I  rather  fancied  the  cache 
might  belong  to  him ;  but  I  do  remem- 
ber that  the  B  struck  me  as  very  imper- 
fect It  is  quite  possible  that  your  sug- 
gestion may  be  correct ;  but  how  does 
that  help  us ^" 

"  Only  that  Miss  Wiltcm  told  me  to- 
day that  tradition  reports  Captain  Eidd 
to  have  buried  treasure  along  these 
shores." 

"Beally,  it  becomes  exciting,"  said 
the  Mi^or  to  Miss  Wilton.  "  We  may 
come  into  possession  of  an  immense 
fortune." 

"  Treasure-trove  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
I  believe,"  said  Edith ;  "  but  you  must 
know  English  law  better  than  L  I 
shall  hope,  therefore,  for  your  sake,  that 
if  any  thing  is  found,  it  will  be  on  our 
side  of  the  line." 

"The  advantage  will  always  be  on 
your  side,"  said  the  Major,  bowing  gal- 
lantly. "  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me  to  the  success  of  my  pursuit 
of  .fortune?" 

"  To  your  finding  the  pirate's  store, 
most  certainly,"  answered  Miss  Wilton, 
disregarding  the  significant  glance  that 
accompanied  the  last  words  of  the 
M^jor.  "Peace  to  Captain  Eidd's 
ashes,  and  long  life  to  his  gold  and  sil- 
ver. May  you  find  them  iq>eedily,  and 
divide  fairly." 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Harry 
Wilton  left  the  room,  and  soon  return- 
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ed,  carrying  a  little  oblong  iron  box 
Teiy  much  rusted  and  stained.  Tlie 
padlock  which  fastened  it  had  been 
broken  off  in  the  morning,  and  within 
the  coffer  was  lying  a  packet,  enveloped 
io  tarpaulin. 

Fold  after  fold  being  unwrapped, 
there  was  finally  disclosed  a. tin  case,  in 
which  a  few  bits  of  yellow  paper  were 
enclosed.  On  examination,  one  of  them 
leemed  to  be  part  of  a  ship's  log  kept 
ia  a  foreign  tongue,  another  was  a  rude 
chart  of  the  bay,  and  the  third  was  a 
narrow  slip  of  parchment,  on  which 
I  were  written  in  a  cramped  hand,  nearly 
I  illegible,  a  few  rude  signs,  followed  by 
'       some  letters,  as  follows : 

W.  N.  W  0.  d.  don. 
driehondordenoanschredcnvanhctriAiil 

The  company  examined  the  strange 
manuscript  curiously.  Mr,  Forsyth  stu- 
died it  carefully.  Major  Carmichael 
scanned  it  with  a  half  disdainful  ex- 
pression. Miss  Wiltou'S  eyes  wandered 
restlessly  from  the  paper  to  the  faces  of 
the  gentlemen,  in  yain  search  of  a  key 
to  the  enigma.  The  others  passed  it 
from  hand  to  hand  despairingly.  They 
had  all  examined  it  with  the  closest  at- 
tention, when  Miss  Paget  held  out  her 
jewelled  little  fingers,  and  took  it  from 
Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  poring  over  it. 

^  A  fortune-teller  once  promised  me 
I  should  find  a  treasure,''  she  said,  smil- 
ing. ^*You  have  all  scrutinized  this 
nncanny  missive  in  vain,  suppose  I 
make  an  effort.  When  my  father  was 
in  the  foreign  office,  I  used  sometimes 
to  act  as  his  private  secretary,  and 
learned  several  ciphers  for  amusement." 

She  bent  her  head  over  it  attentively 
a  few  moments,  then  held  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"  This  does  not  look  to  me  like  ci- 
pher," said  she  hurriedly.  "  Yes,  1  am 
right  Do  you  see  these  little  fiunt  dots 
dividing  certain  groups  of  letters  from 
others  ?  They  indicate  words,  and  these 
words  are  in  a  language  I  once  knew. 
You  remember  Elidd  sailed  in  the  Ad»- 
venture  galley  from  New  York.  I  think 
he  must  have  taken  an  old  Hollander 
for  pilot  or  mate.  The  signs  I  do  not 
yet  make  out,  but  the  words   are  in 

TOL.  IV. — 16 


Dutch.  "  Arie  honderd  cu  een  schreden 
van  het  rif  nit.*  Three  hundred  and  one 
paces  from  the  roch,''^ 

They  all  gathered  around  her;  Mr. 
Forsyth  pointed  to  the  signs.  "Are 
the  points  of  the  compass  the  same  in 
Dutch  as  in  English?"  he  asked. 
"  Could  W.  N.  W.  signify  West  North- 
west in  Netherlond  parlance  ? " 

"Perfectly,"  answered  Miss  Paget; 
"  the  words  are  nearly  identical  in  the 
two  languages,  but  the  o.  d.  den  baffles 
me.  Perhaps,  when  we  go  to  the  Isl- 
and, the  surroundings  will  help  us  to  a 
solution  of  the  riddle." 

"  I  think  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ridsdale, 
rising,  "that  we  have  had  sufficient 
dealings  with  the  mysterious  for  one 
day.  Come  all  of  you  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  let  us  have  some  music,  and 
lay  Captain  Eidd's  ghost." 

IIL 

The  next  day  was  stormy,  and  the 
promised  excursion  was  impossible. 
The  younger  ladies  repaired  to  the  li- 
brary, whither  they  were  followed  by  the 
gentlemen,  after  a  careful  review  of  their 
fishing  lines  and  files  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

Miss  Wilton  was  found  standing  by 
the  book-cases,  running  over  volume 
after  volume  in  search  of  a  quotation. 
Jeaniewas  idly  watching  the  rain  drops 
from  the  window.  Miss  Paget  was 
curled  in  the  softest  easy  chair,  close 
beside  the  bright  fire,  which  the  damp- 
ness rendered  necessary.  Her  hair  had 
fallen  from  its  confining  comb,  after  a 
fashion  peculiarly  its  own,  and  was 
tumbling  in  golden  waves  over  her 
shoulders.  A  volume  of  poems  lay  on 
her  knee,  but  she  was  not  reading. 

As  Mr.  Forsyth  approached  her,  while 
MigorCarmichiM^  accosted  Miss  Wilton, 
she  waved  her  hand  towards  a  seat,  with- 
out changing  her  attitude,  and  resumed 
her  contemplation  of  the  fire.  The  gen- 
tleman sank  luxuriously  into  the  library- 
chair,  and  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  her 
reverie.  Prom  under  his  heavy  brows 
he  now  and  then  cast  a  glance  towards 
the  motionless  figure,  and  finding  the 
lady  apparently  unconscious  of  his  no- 
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tice,  he  was  studying  her  graceful  pose 
with  artistic  pleasure,  when  she  turned 
her  eyes  unexpectedly  upon  him. 

"  Do  I  remind  you  of  the  Cenci  ? " 
she  asked  dreamily. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered,  cool- 
ly. "  You  have  the  coloring,  but  not 
the  type.  I  have  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  face  it  was  that  yours  so 
strongly  resembled,  and  I  have  just  re- 
membered. I  once  saw  a  portrait  of 
Mary  Stuart,  which  overthrew  all  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  her  beauty ;  I  had 
fancied  her  with  the  diurk  grace  of  a 
French  woman,  but  the  picture  gave 
her  hair  like  yours,  and  I  always 
thought  the  color  exaggerated  until 
now." 

"  It  is  very  red,  and  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  paint ;  most  artists  fail  entirely. 
The  only  portrait  of  myself  that  was 
ever  found  satisfactory,  was  one  in 
fancy  costume." 

"  Was  it  a  Nixe  ? " 

"  How  came  you  to  divine  t  It  was 
an  Undine  in  a  white  dress." 

"You  should  have  worn  sea-green; 
that  is  your  appropriate  setting,  and 
you  should  never  use  any  jewel  but 
emeralds " 

"  Are  you  a  judge  of  ladies*  costume, 
Mr.  Forsyth  ? " 

"  No,  Miss  Paget.  People's  clothing 
is  ordinarily  commonplace,  like  them- 
selves; only  now  and  then  does  one 
meet  a  person  who.  suggests  individual- 
ity of  attire.  I  appreciate  effects,  with- 
out analyzing  causes,  but  I  have  a  keen 
eye  for  complementary  colors." 

"My  general  effect,  then,  depends 
upon  harmonizing  my  red,  by  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  blue  and  yellow." 

"  Precisely,  just  as  Miss  Wilton  is  im- 
perfect without  a  dash  of  scarlet.  I 
have  a  fancy,  too,  that  the  colors  that 
suit  people  are  in  some  sort  typical  of 
their  characters.  Red,  now,  is  aggres- 
sive, war-like,  fiery." 

"  And  green  ?  " 

"  Green  is  cool,  unimpassioned,  deep ; 
it  rests  the  tired  eye  to  look  upon  it. 
It  suggests  unsunned  depths,  and  pro- 
found recesses.  Do  you  know  how  deep 
the  color  of  the  grass  is  over  graves  ? " 


"  What  a  horrible  sequitur  ?  Am  I 
suggestive  of  a  sepulchre  ? " 

"  I  think  you  are — ^I  find  myself  won- 
dering over  how  many  buried  hearts 
your  path  in  life  has  led." 

"  ^  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.' " 

"  Do  you,  too,  believe  that  old  fable  \ 
Ah !  it  is  the  excuse  all  heartless  wom- 
en make  to  Uiemselves  for  the  mischief 
they  do." 

^Do  you  think  me  heartless,  Mr. 
Forsyth  ? " 

"No  more  so  than  nine  tenths  of 
pretty  women.  Indifference  is  one  of 
the  defences  of  beauty.  You  all  sing 
triumphantly,  Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands, but  David  his  ten  thousands  I 
The  victors  do  not  mourn  for  the  van- 
quished." 

"How  little  you  know  of  women,  Mr. 
Forsyth  I " 

"  Not  much,  I  confess.  I  have  found 
it  a  dangerous  study,  and  have  confined 
myself  to  safer  branches  of  science." 

"Then  why  theorize  upon  that  of 
which  you  are  ignorant  ?  Do  you  know 
you  are  a  hard  man  ? " 

"Pure  New  England  granite.  Miss 
Paget.  A  judicious  admixture  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica." 

"  It  is  said  the  sweetest  springs  flow 
from  the  granite  hills,"  said  the  lady, 
musingly.  "  I  have  seen  such  cool,  dark 
pools  lying  at  their  feet,  and  wondered 
whether  the  well-spring  lay  in  the  heart 
of  the  rock." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  the  eyes 
of  the  gentleman  were  upon  her,  dark 
eyes,  brown  as  the  springs  of  which  she 
spoke,  full  of  a  strange  deep  light 
which  rarely  shone  there.  Miss  Paget 
was  not  unused  to  read  the  language  of 
the  eye,  but  tlus  look  bafiied  her. 
While  she  tried  to  decipher  it,  she  felt 
that  she  was  being  penetrated  by  that 
clear,  ardent  gaze. 

"Water  flowed  under  the  touch  of 
Undine,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  the  forces 
of  enchantment  are  mighty,  even  over 
that  unstable  element."  Then  he  rose 
slowly  to  his  full  height,  and  leaned  a 
moment  against  the  mantel,  watching 
her. 
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Not  the  faintest  flush  rose  in  her 
white  cheek.  She  was  now  looking 
thonghtfally  into  the  fire ;  an  inscruta- 
ble expression  was  on  her  brow. 

After  a  pause,  she  said,  lightly : 
''  Poor  Undine,  her  charms  were  all  in 
rain;  wat^r  is  less  unstable  than  the 
heart  of  a  man." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Wilton  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  book  of  engravings 
which  she  and  the  Major  were  examin- 
ing. There  was  a  curious  pentrating 
power  in  her  glance,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  en- 
conntered  it.  The  look  in  her  face 
changed  the  tenor  of  his  speech;  so 
sii^t  a  thing  can  alter  the  course  of 
eyents. 

He  made  some  jesting  answer  to  Miss 
Paget's  words,  and  walked  over  to  the 
table.  Miss  Wilton  and  the  Major  were 
discussing  animatedly  the  merits  of 
Dora's  illustrations  of  Dante. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  Forsyth,"  said  the 
latter,  "  to  help  me  convince  Miss  Wil- 
ton that  Ary  Scheffer's  conception  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  is  far  finer  than 
Dore's.  The  expression  of  the  floating 
figures  is  the  height  of  the  pathetic." 

**!  think,"  said  Edith,  "that  that 
very  floating  motion  is  untrue  to  the 
poet's  idea.  There  is  too  much  repose 
in  it,  it  is  almost  luxurious ;  there  is  no 
swirling  wind — they  are  upborne  in  an 
infinite  calm.  But  look  here,— 4ee  this 
temWe  attitude ;  the  lovers  are  blown 
up  through  the  air.  Look  at  that  pain- 
ful clinging  of  Franccsca's  arm  about 
Paolo's  neck.  The  sense  of  falling 
makes  the  perpendicuar  position  of  the 
figures  strike  me  as  far  more  forcible 
than  the  horizontal;  and  then  that 
marvellous  background  of  endless  num- 
bers whirled  about  in  that  fearful 
wind." 

"  But  the  face  of  Scheffer's  Francesca 
13  80  much  more  exquisite,"  remon- 
strated the  Major. 

**  True,  Dor6'8  beauties  are  not  suc- 
cesses, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  passion  enough  in  that  other  for  the 
melancholy  triumph  of  the  words  the 
poet  puts  into  her  mouth.  Scheffer's 
women,  too,  are  all  alike;  his  Marys 
and  his  Mignons  have  the  same  type ; 


even  the  portraits  that  he  painted  of 
living  people  are  all  moulded  in  the 
same  angular  mode,  and  all  with  the 
same  selfish  spirituality.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Forsyth  ?  " 

"  I  confess  that  I  do  not  aways  like 
that  bloodless  kind  of  Saint,  but  some 
of  his  pictures  suit  me  marvellously, 
particularly  in  the  engi-avings ;  for  his 
color  is  always  a  drawback.  The  Bea- 
trice is  very  noble,  and  the  St.  Monica 
full  of  exalted  feeling." 

"  I  saw  that  at  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion," said  Major  Carmichael,  as  he 
crossed  the  room  to  join  Miss  Paget, 
"  and  it  impressed  me  profoundly. 
They  told  me  it  was  the  property  of  a 
Dutch  gentleman  at  the  Hague,  who 
has  quite  a  collection  of  Scheffer's  pic- 
tures." 

"  I  cannot  like  his  works,"  said  Miss 
Wilton,  "they  are  too  monastic  and 
conventual.  What  I  crave  in  painting, 
is  vivid  color,  and  dramatic  force." 

"  That  is  natural,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth. 
"  I  think  your  nature  would  seek  such 
elements  in  every  thing.  You  delight 
in  storm  and  tempest,  in  bright  tints, 
in  situations  of  excitement." 

"Yes,  any  thing  but  monotony  and 
quiet ;  but  I  love  blazing  sunshine  bet- 
ter even  than  storm,  though  a  high 
wind  always  makes  my  spirits  rise." 

"  It  takes  all  the  life  out  of  me,"  said 
Jeanie. 

"  No  one  would  believe  it,  who  had 
seen  you  ride  on  horseback  in  a  North- 
easter," said  Harry,  who  had  been  flirt- 
ing quietly  in  the  window  recess  with 
the  pretty  little  blonde. 

"  You  are  a  great  lover  of  tranquillity, 
Mr.  Forsyth,"  said  Edith ;  "  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  taste  for  a  jnan,  I  flnd.  I 
suppose  people  always  like  what  they 
can  only  have  by  snatches." 

"  Possibly ;  but  rest  is  always  good 
for  the  soul." 

*'  Unless  one  has  too  much  of  it,  in 
which  case  it  is  debilitating ;  but  you 
are  n9t  averse  to  excitement  any  more 
than*  i,  only  you  prefer  emotional  to  in- 
tellectual." 

"  That  is  a  curious  judgment  to  pass." 

"  Is  it  not  a  true  criticism  ? " 
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"Ah,  you  would  make  me  oonfesa 
myself.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  like  new 
sensations." 

**  So  I  have  discovered." 

"  You  are  a  close  observer.  Miss  Wil- 
ton ;  what  else  have  you  ascertained  ? " 

"  That  you  are  fond  of  experiments ; 
but,  like  all  workers  in  strange  labora- 
tories, with  new  elements,  you  should 
be  careful  of  your  crucible." 

"  I  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  retorts 
always." 

"They  are  not  unfrequently  explo- 
sive. One  should  beware  of  too  much 
acid  in  using  them." 

"You  are  an  accomplished  chemist, 
Miss  Wilton." 

"I  know  the  uses  of  retorts,  Mr. 
Forsyth." 

"  Of  that  I  have  proof  positive.  Does 
your  alchemy  teach  you  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  that  can  help  us  to  fiud 
this  famous  treasure  ? " 

"  I  fear  it  is  past  the  power  of  my 
magic ;  but  it  may  lie  within  that  of 
Miss  Paget,  since  she  seems  to  be  the 
chosen  of  the  Fates." 

Here  Harry  and  Jeanie  joined  them 
at  the  table ;  the  Major  and  Miss  Paget 
came  over  from  the  fireside,  and  they 
fell  to  discussing  plans,  and  examining 
the  manuscript,  until  the  lunch-bell 
summoned  them  all  to  the  dining-room. 

The  storm  was  a  long  Northeaster ;  the 
party  was  confined  for  a  week  to  the 
Hurst  Day  after  day  found  Mr.  For- 
syth at  Miss  Paget's  side,  while  the 
Major  devoted  himself  to  ])fiss  Wilton, 
in  manly  efforts  to  overcome  her  w^ell- 
bred  indifference. 

Piqued  by  his  want  of  success,  he 
was  urged  to  greater  earnestness  than 
he  was  wont  to  feel  in  any  pursuit,  and 
to  his  surprise  he  found  himself  feeling 
a  deeper  interest  than  he  had  thought 
himself  cabaple  of  experiencing.  Her  ^ 
earnest  and  positive  nature  formed  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  own  easy  and  in- 
different temperament,  and  he  found 
himself  speculating  upon  the  effects  of 
strong  emotions  upon  Miss  Wilton,  with 
tingling  nerves,  and  a  mounting  of  hot 
blood  to  his  cheeks,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  unaccustomed. 


She,  on  her  part,  was  watching  with 
curious  attention  the  relations  of  Mr. 
Forsyth  and  Miss  Paget.  It  was  a  puz- 
zling study. 

The  perfect  self-possession  of  both, 
the  indolent,  careless  power  of  the  man 
and  t^e  well-trained  social  grace  of  the 
lady,  made  them  a  fair  match  for  eadi 
other.  Edith^s  closest  scrutiny  failed 
to  convince  her  that  Mr.  Forsyth  was  in 
love.  She  was  still  more  positive  that 
Miss  Paget  was  anxious  to  subjugate 
him  without  yielding  herself  to  his  in- 
fluence. 

Helena's  long  practice,  and  worldly 
wisdom,  gave  her  great  advantages; 
but  they  were  fairly  bafiSied  by  the 
shrewdness  and  penetration  of  the  law- 
yer. If  ho  should  yield,  it  would  he 
with  his  eyes  open.  Of  all  Miss  Paget-s 
gracefully  careless  habits,  he  took  keen 
notice.  He  picked  up  her  dropped 
gloves,  and  handkerchief^  and  shawl,  & 
dozen  times  a  day,  with  a  satirical 
smile.  He  was  always  near  to  adjust 
the  lace  draperies  which  were  perpetu- 
ally slipping  from  her  pretty  shoulders. 
He  secured  extra  bon-bons  for  her  at 
dinner,  and  rified  the  green-house  and 
gardens  for  the  rarest  and  most  gor- 
geous flower  for  her  hair.  He  did  not 
turn  her  music  for  her  when  she  pLayed, 
but  sat,  and  listened  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  while  her  cascade- 
like melodies  rippled  from  her  dainty 
finger-tips;  but  when  she  sang  in  that 
wonderfully  trained  voice  of  here,  those 
dramatic  songs  she  loved,  he  would 
turn  his  back  upon  her,  and  stand  in 
the  bay-window,  so  that  she  always  fail- 
ed to  see  the  look  in  his  eyes. 

Miss  Wilton,  too,  sang,  but  her  talent 
and  her  musical  education  were  £ir  in- 
ferior to  Helena's.  At  times,  she  would 
chant  some  strong  simple  words  with 
great  pathos  and  power.  Her  songs 
were  not  dramatic,  but  they  were  in- 
tense and  full  of  feeling,  and  her  voice 
was  sympathetic  and  thrilling.  She  and 
Jeanie  sang  du<^  together,  and  her  ridi 
contralto  formed  a  pleasing  cono^ 
with  the  young  girFs  sweet  soprano.  Wa& 
Paget  always  declined  singing  with 
another,  and  her  music  was  quaint  and 
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nnique,  ordinarily  with  improTised  ac- 
compamments  of  great  brilliancy  and 
descriptive  character. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  alone,  in 
the  gloaming,  playing  a  strange  and 
dreary  melody,  in  which  you  fancied 
the  murmnr  of  the  sea,  and  the  songh 
of  stormy  winds  through  waving  pine- 
tops.  Finally  she  began  to  chant  in 
low  sweet  tones  a  fragment  of  an  old 
Scotch  air : 

*•  The  night  is  dark,  the  way  la  long, 
Between  my  lore  and  mo ; 
I  hear  the  rush  of  mountain  ttreams, 
The  roaring  of  theaea. 

The  stormy  wind  blows  fierce  and  ohill. 

The  snow  sweeps  o'er  the  waste, 
No  moon,  no  star,  gires  light  to  guide 

Ky  stepa  that  twbly  haste. 
Hy  sinking  heart  foretells  my  ihte,— 

Xo  mom  shall  dawn  for  me  1 
A  deep  snow-wreath  must  be  my  grave 

Upon  this  lonely  lea !  >* 

One  of  her  hands  still  wandered  over 
the  keys,  the  other  was  lying  idly  on 
the  piano.  Suddenly  a  form  appeared 
dimly  outlined  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain  that  draped  the  window  just 
beside  her.  Some  one  seized  her  left 
hand  in  a  strong  warm  clasp,  and  kiss- 
ed it 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  no  one 
was  there.  She  stepped  out  upon  the 
piazza  from  the  low  window.  The 
moon  was  just  rising  over  the  hills ;  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  waters  of 
the  bay  gilded  by  its  light ;  the  heavy 
perfnme  of  the  Persian  lilac  loaded  the 
air  with  sweetness ;  one  star  hung  likd 
a  jewel  in  the  western  sky,  that  still 
glowed  with  faint  amber  tints  of  the 
faded  sunset.  There  was  not  a  sound 
but  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  soft 
night-breeze.  The  lawn  was  deserted. 
She  walked  around  the  house  to  the 
library-window,  and  looked  in.  There 
were  lights  within,  and  the  whole  party 
was  assembled.  Major  Carmichacl  and 
libs  Wilton  were  playing  chess.  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  standing  behind  Edith's 
chair.  His  back  was  towards  JMlss 
Paget,  and  she  coold  not  see  his  fSeice. 

"  It  must  have  been  Harry,"  thought 
the  lady.  It  is  only  a  jest."  But  as  she 
turned,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  young 
Wilton  talking  to  Jeanie  in  the  deep 


embrasure  of  the  window.  She  stepped 
in  through  the  open  sash,  and  joined 
the  group. 

Mr.  Forsyth  hastened  to  meet  her; 
his  mannerwas  cool  and  unembarrassed. 

"Your  music  has  been  charming  us 
from  a  distance,"  said  he.  "  Why  did 
you  finish  so  abruptly  ? " 

"I  was  interrupted,"  she  answered, 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance ;  but  the  face 
into  which  she  looked  showed  nothing 
beyond  faint  surprise. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening,"  said  Jeanie. 
**  I  am  so  thankful  the  rain  is  over.  We 
shall  at  length  have  our  excursion. 
Mamma  has  planned  it  gloriously.  He- 
lena, do  come  here  and  listen."  And 
Miss  Paget  was  compelled  to  receive 
the  whole  programme  of  the  morrow, 
while  Mr.  Forsyth  wandered  up  and 
down  the  gravel  walk,  enjoying  a  cigar. 

IV. 

Miss  Wilton  was  a  late  sleeper.  She 
was  awakened  on  the  following  morn- 
ing by  the  tread  of  horses  under  her 
windows.  Hastily  throwing  on  a  wrap- 
per, she  opened  the  sash,  and  espied 
her  brother  and  Jeanie  equipped  for 
riding. 

"My  dear  children,"  she  cried,  "I 
thought  we  were  to  go  boating  to- 
day I " 

"  And  so  we  are,"  answered  Jeanie's 
merry  young  voice;  "but  mamma 
thinks  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  ride  out 
to  the  farm,  and  there  take  the  boat  to 
the  Island.  The  boating-dresses  have 
been  sent  there,  and  we  can  change  our 
habits  at  the  farm-house,  and  it  will 
make  more  variety.  Harry  and  I  have 
to  go  on  before  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments, and  you  and  Helena  are  to  fol- 
low with  the  Major  and  Mr.  Forsyth  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready.  Papa  has  gone 
already,  with  the  men  and  the  boat, 
and  we  are  to  meet  him  at  the  Beach, 
by  eleven  o'clock.  It  is  low  water  at 
twelve," 

The  two  young  people  cantered  away ; 
and,  after  a  hasty  toilet.  Miss  Wilton 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  gentlemen  were  attending  upon 
Mrs.  Bidsdale  and  Miss  Paget. 
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At  ten  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  the  cayalcade  set  forth. 

Miss  Paget  and  Mr.  Forsyth  led  the 
way.  Helena^s  beauty  was  never  more 
effective  than  on  horseback.  Trained 
to  the  saddle  from  childhood,  she  rode 
with  faultless  grace  and  dexterity.  Her 
dark-green  riding  habit  showed  the 
matchless  outlines  of  her  figure  in  full 
perfection,  and  the  exercise  brought  a 
delicate  color  to  her  naturally  pale 
cheek. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  an  accomplished 
horseman,  and  being  well  mounted,  was 
in  high  spirits. 

Miss  Wilton  was  a  fearless  rider,  and 
sat  her  horse  steadily.  The  Major  rode 
in  the  most  approved  English  st^le,  and 
took  the  best  of  care  of  her.  The  four 
rode  along,  sometimes  abreast,  chatting 
merrily,  and  making  wild  plans  for 
the  distribution  of  the  treasure ;  and 
again  in  couples,  when  the  conversation 
took  a  different  turn. 

The  Major  had  completely  abandon- 
ed his  superficial  manner  in  his  inter- 
course with  Miss  Wilton.  There  was  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  about  him, 
when  they  talked  together,  that 
were  new  to  her.  Insensibly  her  cold- 
ness softened  before  his  manly  defer- 
ence. He  talked  to  her  of  his  past  life, 
of  his  future  prospects,  and  she  sympa- 
thized with  his  projects,  and  listened 
with  interest  to  his  narrations.  She,  in 
her  turn,  was  gracious  and  interesting. 
When  well  pleased,  Edith  could  be  very 
charming,  and  this  day  suited  her. 
The  excitement  of  the  excursion,  the 
rapid  motion,  brought  a  brilliant  light 
into  her  eyes,  and  a  warm  glow  into 
her  dark  face.  The  magnetic  current  - 
was  set  flowing,  and  one  who  knew  her 
only  in  her  ordinary  phase,  would  have 
been  amazed  at  the  transformation. 

Major  Carmichael  was  astonished. 
She  had  attracted  him  before,  she  now 
fascinated  him  completely.  He  rode 
along  in  a  curious  kind  of  waking 
dream,  wishing  the  road  might  prove 
endless.  But  a  sudden  turn  brought 
them  in  sight  of  the  water,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance they  saw  the  chimneys  of  the 
farm-house  rising  among  the  larches. 


The  ladies  dismounted  before  the 
door,  and  having  made  the  necessary 
change  in  their  attire,  soon  reappeared, 
and  walked  down  to  the  little  sandy 
beach,  where  Mr.  Ridsdale  was  waiting 
with  the  sail-boat. 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  boat  keel  grated 
the  hard  pebbles  of  the  Island  shore, 
and  the  company  landed  on  the  rocks 
covered  with  sea  weed,  and  scrambled 
over  their  wet,  slippery  sides  to  the  dry 
land. 

La  Platte's  Island,  so  named  firomone 
of  the  early  French  explorers  of  the 
coast,  was  a  little  rocky  piece  of  land, 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  A 
few  evergreens  and  silver  birches  were 
its  only  vegetation.  A  strong,  wirj 
grass  grew  in  tufts  upon  the  granite. 
Sea-gulls  built  their  nests  along  the 
shore,  and  bald-headed  eagles  nised 
their  broods  in  the  summits  of  thepinca 

Fishermen  sometimes  anchored  their 
boats  in  the  coves  that  alternated  with 
blufifs  in  the  circumference  of  the  Island, 
but  except  for  their  occasional  visits,  it 
was  a  solitary  spot,  dreary  with  blasted 
trees  hung  with  festoons  of  gray  moss, 
that  gave  them  the  air  of  reverend  and 
solenm  warders  of  this  deserted  fortress. 
*  A  short  search  revealed  the  rock  with 
the  mysterious  signals. 

*'  That  oertkinly  looks  strikingly  like 
a  K,"  said  Harry. 

"  And  I  suppose  the  three  crosses  sig- 
nify the  three  fathoms  of  water,  in 
which  the  box  was  found,''  said  Mr. 
Ridsdale. 

A  compass  was  produced,  and  the 
west  northwesterly  direction  accurately 
determined ;  after  which,  the  gentlemen 
began  to  pace  the  distance.  They  were 
considerably  encumbered  by  the  under- 
brush and  young  trees  that  obstructed 
the  passage ;  but,  afcer  some  engineer- 
ing, they  came  out  into  an  op^  space, 
where  a  solitary  fir  reared  its  lofty  head. 

<^lt  is  somewhere  in  this  neighbor 
hood,"  said  Mr.  Ridsdale ;  "  but  how 
to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  ? " 

The  party  dispersed  in  various  dxKC- 
tious  to  make  explorations.  Miss  Paget 
sat  down  on  the  moss  under  the  fir  tree, 
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and  idly  watched  the  others.  Finallj, 
she  drew  the  tin  case  from  her  pocket, 
and  examined  the  slip  of  paichment 
with  the  closest  attention, 

^  0.  d.  dm,^^  said  she,  mnsingly ; 
"  the  0,  may  signify  cp,  <ww,  or  onder — 
under— omZ^  den  den — but  why  two 
denif^^  A  cone  fell  at  her  feet  firom 
the  tree  above  her.  She  gave  a  little 
scream  of  delight,  and  sprang  to  her 
feet  **  Eureka,  I  have  it,"  she  cried ; 
''  den  dame  boom — onder  den  denne  "boom 
—under  the  fir  tree.  This  is  the  very 
spot" 

A  call  brought  Mr.  Ridsdale  to  her 
side,  the  others  joined  them,  and  they 
examined  the  ground  about  the  tree 
with  great  care. 

On  one  side,  the  roots  had  grown  up 
in  an  arched  form,  and  the  earth  had 
cdlected  in  a  heap  between  their  knots 
and  curves. 

Harry  struck  a  spade  into  the  mass, 
it  seemed  loose  and  movable.  They  all 
labored  by  turns  with  pick  and  mat- 
tock. A^r  an  hour^s  labor,  a  large 
hole  was  made,  but  nothing  discovered, 
and  the  tools  rattled  against  the  bare 
rock.  The  weary  workers  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  moss,  to  repose. 

"  Captain  Kidd  is  an  old  humbug," 
said  Harry  Wilton, 

"Perhaps  we  have  missed  the  right 
spot^"  suggested  the  Major. 

"I  don't  believe  there^s  no  sidge  a 
person,"  said  Jeanie,  pursing  up  her 
rosy  mouth  to  look  like  Mrs.  Prig. 

Miss  Paget  bent  over  the  trench,  and 
took  a  little  spike  in  her  hand.  She 
pushed  away  some  of  the  earth  £rom 
the  roots  of  the  fir,  and  stirred  with 
the  point  in  various  directions.  Infa 
few  moments  she  had  loosened  a  small 
stone  that  served  to  cIoim  an  aperture. 
There  was  a  hollow  behind.  Mr.  For- 
syth, who  was  watching  her  curiously, 
came  to  her  assistance. 
'  **  Put  your  hand  into  that  hole,  and 
pull,"  said  she  with  authority. 

The  gentleman  obeyed.  He  found 
that  he  was  clasping  the  edge  of  a  flat 
stone,  so  tightly  wedged  between  the 
supporting  roots,  that  it  resisted  his 
efforts.    He  was  a  very  powerful  man, 


and  the  situation  was  exciting.  Bra- 
cing himself  firmly,  he  pulled  with  both 
hands,  exerting  all  his  force.  A  por- 
tion of  the  root  gave  way,  the  stone 
loosened ;  one  vigorous  efibrt  wrenched 
it  £:om  its  position,  and  disclosed  a 
cavern  in  the  rock,  the  sides  formed  of 
granite,  and  the  top  arched  by  one  of 
the  great  roots  of  the  tree.  Within  this 
natural  tomb  lay  an  oblong  box  of 
cedar,  which,  worm-eaten  and  decayed, 
had  still  resisted  the  action  of  time  and 
moisture. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph,  the  gentle- 
men seized  upon  the  booty.  Something 
rattled  within, 

"Who  bids  for  the  first  sight?" 
shouted  Harry,  as  he  applied  an  axe  to 
the  lid. 

All  stood  around  in  eager  anticipa- 
tion. A  few  more  well  directed  blows, 
and  the  cover  yielded. 

A  universal  exclamation  of  horror 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  waiting  group. 
They  had  exhumed  a  skeleton  ! 

The  skeleton  of  a  woman. 

About  what  was  once  the  rounded 
neck,  lay  a  string  of  large  pearls. 
Antique  gems  sparkled  among  the 
crumbling  bones  of  the  hands.  A  few 
shreds  of  yellow  linen  lay  among  piles 
of  gray  dust.    It  was  a  ghastly  sight  1 

All  shrank  back  appalled.  After  a 
moment,  Helena  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
lid.  "There  is  an  inscription  here," 
she  said. 

They  read,  faintly  legible  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cover,  a  few  words  in  Dutch, 
intelligible  to  idl : 

Adriaaa  B^sboom. 

Beloved  wife  of 

Peter  Cornells  Bijsboom, 

obit  Jmio  29»  1792. 

Nothing  more.  8ome  wandering  cap- 
tain had  made  of  this  island  a  rocky 
mausoleum  for  his  dead  bride,  and  per- 
haps with  an  intention  of  disinterring 
the  well-loved  remains,  had  left  those 
strange  signs  by  which  their  hiding- 
place  could  be  traced. 

"  To-day  is  the  29th  of  June,"  said 
Miss  Wilton.  "  What  an  anniversary  1 " 
Solemnly  they  nailed  on  the  lid  again, 
and  restored  the  box  to  its  hiding-place. 
Gravely  they  replaced  the  stone,  and 
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piled  the  earth  high  abore  the  arching 
roots.    Then  they  returned  to  the  boat. 

The  sail  was  quiet  and  tboughtfoL 
Miss  WiltoD  stationed  herself  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  before  the  mast  The 
Major  sat  near  her,  ailent,  but  atteotive. 
Finally  she  turned  towards  him,  and  he 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Do  not  griere,"  he  said,  gently; 
"  the  pain  of  that  separation  his  long 
been  over." 

"I  knowl"  she  said;  "but  there 
was  a  yivid  reality  about  the  whole  to 
me,  that  was  positively  painfuL  How 
bitter  it  must  have  been  for  -poor  Peter 
Comelis  to  leave  his  wife  alone  in  that 
desolate  spot.'' 

"  It  is  the  hardest  trial  a  man  can 
bear,"  said  the  Migor,  earnestly,  "to 
lose  the  woman  he  loves ;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  more  painful  to  be  forced  to 
leave  her  living,  and  to  feel  that  she  is 
lost  to  him  forever,  than  to  know  that 
she  waits  for  him  in  the  next  life,  and 
that  after  all  it  is  only  iMu^n^,  and  not 
loss." 

Edith  made  no  reply.  Major  Car- 
michael  paused  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  voice  that  shook  a  little,  said 
slowly : 

"  ^fiss  Wilton,  will  you  condemn  me 
to  leave  my  love  behind  me  ? " 

She  was  still  fiilent,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, he  continued : 

"  You  have  taught  me  to  look  up<m 
life  as  I  never  did  before;  no  other 
woman  that  I  ever  saw,  has  moved  me 
so  deeply.  With  you  by  my  side,  I 
should  be  a  wortbier'^man ;  yon  have 
taught  me  to  know  mysel£  And — I 
love  you,  Edith." 

Miss  Paget's  clear  voice  rang  out  in  a 
strain  of  music  from  the  stem;  she 
sang: 

**  And  lo  I  a  blade  for  a  knight't  emprise 
Filled  the  fine  empty  iheath  of  a  man,— 
The  Bake  grew  stiaightiray  farareand  vise.** 

He  looked  at  her  as  a  lover  oaa. 

Neither  the  Major  nor  Miss  Wilton 
heard  the  close  of  the  ballad,  for  she 
bent  towards  him  a  moment,  and  said, 
**  Stay." 

The  boat  keel  grazed  the  sand.  The 
Major  lifted  Edith  in  his  arms,  from  the 


bow  to  the  shore,  and  said  a  word  in 
her  ear  that  brought  the  color  flushing 
to  her  cheek.  The  others  followed,  and 
the  ladies  entered  the  farm-house,  to 
find  a  comfortable  collation  prepared 
for  them,  by  the  thot^htfiil  care  of  Mrs. 
Bidsdale. 

By  the  time  they  had  partaken  of  the 
luncheon,  the  shadow  of  the  morning 
was  lifted  from  the  brows  of  neaiiy  all 
the  party,  but  when  the  horses  woe 
brought  round,  Miss  Paget  was  lifted 
gravely  into  the  saddle  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  they  allowed  the  others  to  take  the 
lead,  and  followed  slowly  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

The  lady  was  gay  and  mocking  in 
her  mood,  the  gentleman  serious  and 
absorbed.  After  some  lively  sally  on 
her  part,  which  failed  to  elicit  a  re- 
sponse, die  turned  her  lovely  head  to- 
wards him,  and  asked : 

"Have  you  left  your  spirits  yonder 
on  the  Island,  that  you  ride  along  so 
gloomily  ?  Why  mourn  for  sudi  long- 
buried  ashes  ? " 

"Is  not  the  dead  Past  always  a 
melancholy  spectacle?"  said  Mr.  For- 
syth. "  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  the 
unborn  Future  that  rules  my  mood  to- 
day." 

"The  Future  is  always  glorious,  firom 
its  possibilities.  Why  anticipate  its 
hidden  evils  ?  it  takes  away  courage." 

"Because  they  are  necessary  in  cal- 
culating the  sum  of  Fate.  He  is  the 
true  coward  who  shuns  looking  the 
worst  in  the  face.  For  me,  the  dreaded 
calamity  is  feur  worse  than  the  real 
stroke." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  in  turn,"  said  Miss 
PIget, "  calamity  forms  a  small  element 
in  my  thoughts.  I  have  enough  to  do 
in  enjoying  the  Present,  without  mak- 
ing myself  wretched  over  what  lies  be- 
hind the  impenetrable  veiL" 

And  she  b^an  to  carol  a  merry  air. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  cease  I "  he  cried 
impatiently.  "Why  do  you  torture 
me?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  well  feigned 
amazement. 

"  Do  you  dislike  sing^g  ?  "  she  ask- 
ed, innocently. 
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He  rode  bis  horse  close  up  to  her,  laid 
Ills  hand  on  her  bridle  rein,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes. 

**Are  you  a  womwi,  or  a  witch?" 
said  he,  with  wrath,  "I  know  you, 
and  yet  you  hold  me  in  your  thrall.  I 
believe  you  are  the  veritable  Undine." 

^  Without  the  soul,"  she  laughed. 

**  The  water  nymph  had  no  soul  until 
she  loved.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love, 
Miss  Paget  ? " 

"I  have  fancied  myself  so,"  said  she, 
with  a  peculiar  smile ;  "  but  men  have 
a  different  version  of  that  sentiment 
from  women." 

"  They  have  indeed,"  said  he,  bitter- 
ly. *^  little  you  know  what  it  is  to 
struggle  with  a  sentiment  that  masters 
you,  soul  and  body,  binds  captive  your 
intellect  and  judgment,  and  makes  yon 
a  willing  slave." 

Now,  in  truth  her  cheek  flashed. 

**  You  are  complimentary,"  she  cried, 
scomftilly. 

His  brow  contracted,  his  eye  flashed, 
then  softened. 

^  Where  a  man  ^ves  his  all,"  he  said, 
"  he  must  needs  show  the  worst  as  the 
best  K  I  am  savage,  you  know  what 
uncertainty  mak^i  me  so.  Tou  cannot 
misapprehend  me.  It  was  I  that  kissed 
your  hand  last  night" 

"Have  you  a  double?"  asked  she, 
with  astonishment;  "you  were  in  the 
library ^ 

"  Before  and  after,"  he  answered.  "  I 
left  it  for  a  moment,  and  the  others 
were  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  my 
brief  absence." 

"Will  you  pardon  my  great  liber- 
ty ?"  he  continued,  after  an  instant. 


The  flush  fleided  on  her  cheek,  ^e 
held  out  her  hand  frankly.  "Most 
freely  I  forgive  you ;  but  do  not  repeat 
the  offence  again — at  least,  when  Sir 
John  comes." 

"BirJohn?" 

"  Sir  John  Melville,  who  is  coming 
home  from  India  next  week.  I  have 
been  engaged  to  him  for  the  past  six 
months." 

Every  particle  of  color  died  in  the 
man^s  cheeks  and  lips;  his  hand  fell 
fh)m  hCT  rein. 

"  I  had  not  believed  a  woman  could 
be  so  cruel  1 "  he  said,  huskily. 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  so  much 
in  earnest,"  she  said,  quailing  a  little. 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes 
with  cold  scorn.  "  You  were  unworthy 
of  my  love,"  was  all  he  said. 

"It  was  my  fete,"  she  answered. 
"  The  gipsy  told  the  truth,  after  all.  I 
found  a  treasure,  but  it  brought  mo 
trouble." 

She  bowed  her  bright  head  upon  her 
saddle  bow,  and  wept  a  few  tears.  For 
once  in  all  her  life  she  was  profoundly 
moved.  Only  a  moment,  however,  did 
her  emotion  conquer  her  proud  self-pos- 
session. 

"  After  all,  it  was  better  for  you,"  she 
said.    "  We  should  never  have  suited." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  they  entered 
the  park  gates  in  silence. 

That  evening  Mr.  Forsyth  made  his 
adieuz  to  the  Ridsdales. 

In  taking  leave  of  Miss  Wilton,  he 
pressed  her  hand  cordially,  and  said 
with  emphasis, 

"Your  warning  was  not  untimely; 
the  crucible  exploded." 
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CHILDHOOD.— A   VOLUNTAHY. 

(For  tbc  Honr  when  the  Sand-Kan  and  the  ICan  irith  the  Bag  of  Thcnie  ai»peor.) 


Sn^CB  all  the  poople  in  the  world 
hare  been  children  once,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  is  known  about  childhood. 
Books  written  upon  the  subject  have 
the  air  of  treatises  on  unknown  animals 
— they  are  mere  speculations.  Chil- 
dren's words,  thoughts,  and  actions 
seem  to  us  as  marycllous  and  incon- 
ceirable  as  if  we  had  never  been  chil- 
dren ourselTes.  None  can  recall  the 
sensations  and  impressions  of  infancy, 
nor  the  endless  incident  which  made 
that  time  like  the  charming  "Story 
without  an  End,"  a  history  of  droll 
terrors,  inspired  by  thistle-downs,  of 
encounters  with  dragon-flies  and  hum- 
ble-bees, of  perilous  falls  from  chairs,  of 
summer  afternoon  naps  on  a  bed  so 
vast,  and  among  pillows  so  mountain- 
ous that  the  frightful  danger  of  being 
lost  there  was  incurred. 

Even  a  mother  knows  not  half  the 
thoughts  and  amusements  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  she  hears  them  making  great 
noises  in  a  comer,  she  hardly  perceives 
the  two-headed  giants  they  are  killing 
in  that  same  comer.  From  a  picture- 
book  she  reads  to  them, 

**  Odds  Fish  I  says  the  gridiron, 
Can*t  yon  agree  T 
Tm  the  head  constable, 
Fetch  them  to  me," 

without  observing  the  curious,  inter- 
minable train  of  suggestions  evoked  in 
their  small  brains.  Nor  do  they  ever 
remember  it  themselves  in  after  life, 
except  in  glimpses,  by  means  of  asso- 
ciations with  odors,  or  in  some  other 
intangible  way. 
**  You  smeU  the  whin  in  passing  up  the  hine. 

And  years  of  childhood,  crowded  into  minutes, 
Sweep  through  your  bosom  in  a  swift,  sad  traiu 

Of  butterflies  and  linnets.** 

You  pick  up  a  nursery  book  and 
read, 

**  At  BriU  on  the  hill 

The  wind  blows  shrill. 
The  cook  no  meat  will  dross. 

At  Btowe  in  the  wold. 

The  wind  blows  cold, 
I  know  no  more  than  this,^* 


and  become  vaguely  aware  that  it  was 
a  spacious  story  once.  ^^  Brill  on  the 
hilL"  There  were  high  chimneys  and 
peaked  roofs  at  Brill,  and  the  wind 
roared  around  them  tremendously,  and 
in  the  kitchen  was  a  bare  windy  floor, 
and  the  meat  was  frozen  on  the  table, 
and  the  cook  sat  doggedly  by  the 
hearth,  and  would  not  try  to  cook  over 
Ach  a  pinched  fire.  But  "Stowe  in 
wold."  Ah,  that  was  snug  down  among 
trees,  the  wind  blew  cold  there  too, 
but  dinner  was  a-cooking  at  Stowe,  and 
everybody  was  comfortable.  And,  per- 
haps, you  dimly  recall  a  long,  long  ro- 
mance of  childhood,  involved  in  the 
gayly  illustrated  verse  upon  another 
leaf: 

**  We're  three  brethren  out  of  Spain, 
Come  to  court  your  dau^^ter  Jane.*' 

M  My  daughter  Jane  she  is  too  young 

To  know  the  wUesof  a  flattering  tongM." 

Tou  recollect  how  you  thought  the 
three  brethren  carried  off  curly  daughter 
Jane,  and  how  she  tried  to  escape  from 
them,  at  first,  by  hiding  behind  her 
mother,  but  finally  loved  that  foremost 
brother,  bowing  so  gallantly,  with  the 
feathers  of  the  hat  he  carries  sweeping 
the  floor.  Or  you  are  dreaming  over  a 
cigar,  and  drift  into  a 

**  Vision  of  something 
Bead  with  a  boy^s  delight,— 
Vislers  nodding  together 
In  some  Arabian  Ni^it,*' 

and  realize  that  you  once  had  reveries 
more  splendid  than  any  cigar  can  now 
produce. — ^There  is  an  old  book,  like 
the  very  smell  of  honeysuckle  for  revir- 
ing  childish  sensations — ^Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. Just  turning  its  leaves  makes  a 
wind  to  blow  from  the  Delectahle 
Mountains.  Just  lifting  its  cover  gives 
us  admittance  to  the  boundless  imagin- 
ary world  seldom  recognized  by  adults, 
but  lying  side  by  side  with  our  old 
world,  and  constantly  inhabited  by  chil- 
dren. 
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Oh,  that  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
world!  To  live  in  it  is  not  to  live 
these  common  days  of  eating,  drinking, 
dressing,  and  undressing.  No,  to  live 
in  the  children's  world  is  to  spend  your 
time  in  yanquishing  bears  in  dens  of 
shawls.  It  is  to  go  a-rowing,  early  and 
late,  in  an  overturned  ottoman,  with  a 
fire-shovel  for  oar,  over  immense  vision- 
ary leagues.  It  is  to  hunt  Indians 
through  woody  ravines  under  tables, 
and  a-top  mountain  ranges  of  sofa,  re- 
turning at  night  with  monstrous  clusters 
of  scalps,  composed  of  kitchen  towels, 
holders,  and  dasters,  and  hanging  the 
Indian  chief  (a  standard  for  fire  irons 
with  two  arms  and  a  round  head),  t9the 
door  knob.  It  is  to  create  a  superb 
theatre  out  of  a  large  Bible  for  a  stage, 
small  books  for  side-entrances,  and  a 
sugar  rooster,  and  wooden  soldiers,  for 
actors — a  structure  to  be  contemplated 
with  deep  silent  joy — a  structure  capa- 
ble of  being  fiDed  with  life  and  splen- 
did animation.  It  is  to  go  on  railway 
journeys  across  the  continent  in  a  row 
of  chairs,  mamma's  arm-chair  the  loco- 
motive, with  broom  smoke-stack,  tea- 
engine-bell,  tootings  and  whistlings, 
with  stations  and  stoppages,  and  multi- 
tudinous adventures. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  unfortunate  lit- 
tle girl  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  sitting  under  a  table 
making  believe  to  be  passenger  in  an 
omnibus,  while  her  brother  sat  on  top 
driving  two  chairs,  and  never  letting 
her  out,  however  much  she  wept,  until 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  route,  and 
much,  much  did  she  weep.  Her  woe 
was  difficult  to  be  explained,  difficult 
to  be  assuaged — it  always  seemed  to 
be  nothing  but  a  quarreL 

As  to  that,  children's  woes  are  rarely 
understood  or  assuaged.  Ko  one  can 
console  them,  because  no  one  knows 
what  they  are.  Is  there  -  any  allevia- 
tion for  lying  in  bed  in  the  dark,  I 
should  like  to  know  1  Particularly  if 
conducted  thither  by  a  person  prone  to 
look  for  thieves  on  the  way,  the  chil- 
dren ignorant  of  what  they  are  coming 
to,  but  whisperiug  among  their  little 
selves,  now  and  then  saying,  "  Boo ! " 


into  black  comers,  and  getting  their 
nerves  ready  for  the  horrors  of  hands 
coming  up  from  under  their  beds,  and 
things  coming  in  at  the  door.  Is  there 
a  remedy  for  that  grievous  woe,  the 
tyranny  of  great  children  over  the 
lesser,  of  the  big  brother,  for  instance, 
who  makes  the  little  one  taste  the  aw- 
ful  sensation  of  being  beaten  about  the 
head  with  a  pillow,  and  drives  him, 
indeed,  from  pillar  to  post  all  day? 
Can  a  mitigation  be  devised  for  the  iur 
evitable  weary  task,  so  sure  to  make 
young  life  a  burden,  of  learning  not  to 
put  feet  upon  chair-rounds,  not  to 
touch  the  wall  in  ascending  the  stairs, 
to  open  doors  without  handling  any 
thing  but  their  knobs,  to  retain  fjrom 
the  almost  irresistible  pleasure  of  drum- 
^ling  with  knife  and  fork,  to  clean 
shoes  on  the  mat,  and  so  forth  ?  And 
what  can  soften  the  climax  of  misery, 
from  Shakespeare's  day  to  this — going 
to  school?  Is  there  a  balm  for  the 
bursting,  pitiful  little  heart  a  child  car- 
ries in  his  breast  when  first  he  goes  to 
school  ?  None.  The  baby-scholar  must 
carry  his  own  oppression.  None  are 
cognizant  of  his  longing,  anguish ful 
yearning  for  his  mother,  of  his  alarms 
and  terrors.  None  know  the  homesick 
reveries  he  falls  into  about  the  pleasant 
time  when  there  was  no  school  in  his 
horizon,  except,  perhaps,  the  teacher 
whose  business  it  is  to  thrash  the  boys 
— she  shakes  her  head  at  him  if  she 
finds  out  what  he  is  thinking  of. 

Would  we  could  soften  the  insup- 
portable awe  felt  by  a  "  new  scholar '' 
for  the  old  ones,  addicted  to  making 
threatening  motions  at  him,  grinding 
out  both  eyes  with  their  fists,  and  pun- 
ishing unseen  heads  in  chancery.  Would 
we  could  lessen  his  painful  reverence 
for  the  boys  able  to  make  pictures  on 
their  slates  of  men  fighting  with  bones^ 
and  of  things  called  "  devils." 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  a  little  com- 
fort may  arise  in  this  school  misery 
from  the  companionship  of  some  geni^ 
story-telling  boy,  fond  of  getting  up 
robber  plays,  merry  with  sallying  forth 
from  caves  upon  farmers,  all  gold- 
loaded,  and   pitch-fork  armed.      Let 
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ns  be  thankful  th&t  there  are  brilHant 
companies  of  "Light  Guards,**  which 
shoot  for  prizes  with  bows  and  arrows 
in  back  yards,  and  often  spend  as  many 
as  four  cents  (enough  for  two  pewter 
cake-baskets  at  once),  for  prizes  to  be 
gained. 

Very  glad  let  us  be  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  small -arts  for  getting 
along  in  schooL  The  art  of  adding 
up  the  first  column  of  a  hard  sum  in  ad- 
dition, and  making  up  the  rest  of  the 
answer,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  an  attempt 
had  really  been  made  to  do  the  sum,  is 
one.  And  there  is  a  way  of  making  the 
mouth  go  when  they  recite  in  concert, 
and  seeming  to  recite,  without  doing  So. 
Above  all,  there  is  playing  "  hookey," 
when  the  truant  rambles  about  the 
wharres,  looks  at  the  shipping,  and 
goes  in  swimming  ten  times  a  day. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  existence,  as 
one  wears  on  in  the  experiment  of  liv- 
ing, becomes  tolerable,  though  there  be 
a  school  in  it — ^becomes  endurable  even 
to  the  most  determined  hater  of  books. 
Happily  all  children  do  not  hate  schooL 
A  few  are  so  infatuated  with  books, 
they  wish  to  read  continually.  Such 
are  conversant  with  Plutarch  and 
Shakespeare,  with,  all  literature  and 
history,  before  their  twelfth  year,  and 
have  amassed  a  f\ind  of  information 
never  to  be  equalled  by  those  who  be- 
gin to  read  later  in  life.  However, 
these  do  not  know  as  much  about  the 
world  outside  of  books  as  ordinary  chil- 
dren do.  Child  book-worms  are  never 
interested  in  nature;  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish birds  by  their  songs,  know  not 
the  construction  of  nests,  nor  the  food 
of  insects,  worms,  and  fruits  that  birds 
love.  They  never  care  to  watch  hair- 
snakes  in  roadside  mud  puddles. 
Neither  do  they  find  amusement  among 
the  industrious  nations  of  bugs  in  hol- 
low trees  and  logs.  They  will  not 
waste  their  hours  in  a  half-amused, 
half-horrified  inspection  of  angle  worms, 
to  see  which  end  their  heads  are  on. 
Not  ^^pug  holes"  themselves  have 
charms  for  studious  children  —  ^pog 
holes,"  those  mines  of  curiodty,  covered 
with  skaters,  which  cannot  be  made  to 


sink,  though  you  pelt  them  half  a  day 
with  stones,  and  inhabited  by  minute 
knowing  creatures,  some  living  in  little 
houses  of  gravel  by  the  waterside. 
Tour  small  students  rarely  master  that 
sweet,  wild  accomplishment,  so  common 
among  rural  children,  of  indtating  the 
ranging  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees  and 
wasps,  and  the  voices  of  animals.  They 
are  deficient  in  constructivenefis  too, 
being  unable  to  make  windmills  and 
waterwheels,  and  never  would  dream 
of  converting  a  kitchen  table  into  a 
billiard  table,  with  elastic  sides,  pock- 
ets, balls,  and  cues  complete,  as  the 
book-hater  will  do.  When  they  play, 
they  are  kings  ^ving  audience,  or  field 
marshals,  or  they  ride  around  the  house 
on  phantom  steeds,  whipping  themselves 
with  lilac  switches,  and  fancying  they 
arc  off  on  a  hawking  party  witii  knights 
and  ladies  of  the  middle  ages,  as  they 
have  read  of  such  things  in  books. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  gives  a  beautifiil 
account  of  this  kind  of  a  child-life  in  his 
Reminiscences ;  an  account  of  two  mag- 
nificent, fabulous  kingdoms,  governed 
by  himself  and  his  brother,  when  they 
were  children.  Those  adorers  of  Wel- 
lington, and  writers  of  small  news- 
papers for  their  own  entertainment,  the 
Bront6  children,  were  examples  of  in- 
fant literati.  A  little  girl  of  the  species 
once  invited  a  party  of  her  mates  to 
tea,  and  when  they  were  duly  assembled 
presented  each  one  a  book,  and  sat 
down  with  a  book  herself  entirely  satis- 
fied, and  supposing  her  guests  to  be  so. 
Little  did  she  care  for  any  of  the  plays 
BO  careftilly  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  among  children. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  the  dear  children 
manage  to  memorize  the  intricate  rules 
and  terms  of  their  games— nothing  but 
the  most  intense  interest  would  enable 
them  to  do  it  Urchins  hardly  able  to  fol- 
low a  hand-organ  about  the  streets,  may 
be  seen  playing  diminutive  games  of  ball 
with  lath  bats,  and  they  trudge  on  long 
prodigious  journeys  to  the  base-ball 
grounds  to  observe  the  great  matches, 
and  study  the  rules  of  ball.  They  con- 
template the  cricket  matches  very  at- 
tentively, also— yea,  until  the  last  crick- 
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eter  has  put  away  his  cap  and  shoes  in 
the  house  where  such  things  are  kept, 
has  locked  the  door,  and  disappeared 
mth  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  even 
then  they  will  lie  on  their  stomachs  be- 
fore  the  locked  door,  and  strain  their 
eyes  very  hard  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a 
few  tracks  beyond  its  threshold. 

Before  these  little  shayers  can  read  "  I 
go  in.  Do  we  go?"  they  know  all 
about  the  entire  mysterious  science  of 
marbles,  understand  perfectly  erery 
point  of  "  mibe,"  "  alleys,"  "  boulders," 
"agates,"  "knuckling  down,"  "fen 
dnbs,"  and  the  rest,  and  have  the  pock- 
ets of  their  knickerbockers  stuffed  out 
with  marbles,  almost  beyond  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  pockeVs  endurance.  One  mom- 
iog  a  big  boy  of  the  sort,  known  as 
"  Dutchtowner,"  came  into  our  street 
with  a  lustrous  jaq>er  marble  in  his 
hand,  which  he  set  up  for  an  exceeding- 
ly small  chap  whom  he  met  canying  a 
bag  of  "  mibs,"  to  shoot  at.  At  first 
the  Dutchtowner  won  all  the  mibs  but 
one,  then  the  little  chap  won  them 
hack,  then  luck  went  over  to  the  Dutch- 
towner, and  so  forth  and  back,  until 
the  little  chap  won  both  his  bag  of 
mibs,  and  the  jasper,  and  the  Dutch- 
towner went  off  "bucksted,"  as  they 
caUit 

The  honest  submission  of  lads  to 
their  play-laws — and,  by  the  way,  they 
have  a  really  historic  system  of  usages 
*and  penalties  that  forms  a  singular  an- 
notation to  the  laws  of  nations — ^is  some- 
thing to  be  admired.  Some  penalties 
of  games  are  so  severe  they  require  con- 
summate courage  to  survive  at  all. 
Such  a  one  is  "  running  the  gauntlet," 
or  the  "gamble,"  a  boy  would  say, 
where  the  boys  stand  astride  in  a  row, 
and  make  the  delinquent  crawl  on  all 
fours  under  their  legs,  while  they  flog 
him  violently  with  their  caps,  holding 
on  by  the  peaks,  as  a  rule.  Another 
penalty  is  still  worse.  You  remember 
it  ?  "  Hanmiering  the  Post,"  in  "  Hi- 
pound-cookery-cook,"  that  play  for 
sonuner  nights,  when  the  gas  is  bright, 
and  there  are  fine  deep  shadows  behind 
doorsteps  and  house-fronts.  This  is 
the  way  they  play  it :  boy  number  one 


places  himself  against  a  wall,  and  an 
unhappy  being  whose  fate  has  been  d^ 
termined  by  "Onery,  twoery,  ickery, 
ann,"  and  so  forth,  stoops  with  his 
head  on  number  one's  stomach.  The 
other  playfellows  lay  their  hands  on 
the  stooping  youth's  back,  while  num- 
ber ene  repeats, 

**  The  wind  blows  eati»  the  wind  blows  west, 
The  wind  Uows  over  the  cuokoo's  nost. 
Where  shall  this  one,  that  one  go ! " 

touching  at  each  word  a  hand.  At  the 
last  word  a  smothered  voice  from  the 
stooper  replies,  "To  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,"  or  "To  the  feed 
store,"  or  wherever  near  or  far,  he 
pleases  to  say.  They  are  all  dispersed 
in  this  way,  and  after  the  last  one  is 
disposed  of,  a  cry  of  "  Hi-pound-cook- 
ery-cook," brings  them  back  again,  one 
after  another,  according  to  the  remote- 
ness of  their  stations.  As  they  return, 
they  resume  their  stations  around  the 
stooper,  and  pound  him  on  the  back, 
howling,  "  Hi-pound,"  &c.,  imtil  every 
one  has  come  back. 

Of  course  there  is  fierce  scrambling, 
hot  racing  and  running,  and  great  ter- 
ror of  being  posted  in  some  remote 
street  (and  the  game  is,  therefore,  de- 
lightful), because  the  last  one  to  return 
is  obliged  to  be  "  rr ; "  that  is,  the  vic- 
tim to  be  pounded  on  the  back. 

The  sport  "  Ball  in  a  hole,"  has  a 
penalty  in  some  danger  of  being  fatal, 
were  it  not  for  the  saving  ordinance 
attached  thereto.  In  this  play  every 
boy  digs  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground. 
There  is  another  hole,  called  Toy,  at 
some  distance  from  the  group  of  holes. 
The  boys  stand  at  Toy,  and  each  rolls  a 
ball  toward  the  group,  ain^ing  at  one 
of  the  holes.  If  the  ball  fails  to  reach 
its  destination,  a  "chink"  (piece  of 
china),  is  dropped  into  the  hole  belong- 
ing to  the  boy  who  made  the  failure. 
The  first  boy  to  get  five  "  chinks,"  must 
submit  to  let  the  others  throw  the  ball 
at  him  as  many  times  as  there  are 
chinks  in  all  the  holes.  The  saving  or- 
dnance is,  if  any  boy  fires  at  the  suf- 
ferer's head,  or  even  on  a  level  with  it, 
that  boy  is  compelled  to  take  off  one 
of  the  chinks,  or  be  fired  at  himself. 
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Some  of  these  saviDg  ordinances  seem 
podtirely  necessary  to  keep  boys  firom 
massacring  each  other.  Did  yon  erer, 
while  carelessly  tossing  in  the  sor^ 
hear  a  demoniac  chorus  on  shore  chant- 
ing "Chaw,"  (sometimes  pronomiced 
"  char  "),  "  roast  beef;  beef !  Chaw  roast 
beef,  beef  I "  and  knowing  by  the  om- 
inous sound  that  your  clothes  were  tied 
into  such  knots  as  nothing  short  of  lit- 
eral chewing  will  untie,  did  you  rush 
out  only  to  be  overwhelmed  with  masses 
of  sand,  stones,  and  gravel  ?  Then,  in 
that  moment  of  peril,  did  you  not  save 
your  life  by  merely  snatching  your  hat, 
and  clapping  it  on  your  head,  an  act 
which,  according  to  boyish  custom, 
instantly  absolved  you  from  ftirther 
pelting  ? 

Red  Lion,  an  ancient  roystering 
game,  full  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  more  in- 
jurious to  young  shins  than  foot-ball  it- 
seU;  has  a  nice  adjustment  of  justice 
and  mercy.  Red  Lion  sits  in  his  den, 
now  and  then  rushing  out,  hands 
clasped,  to  catch  his  companions. 
Those  whom  he  succeeds  in  catching 
can  ride  him  back  to  his  den,  but  if  he 
fairly  hauls  them  into  it,  he  has  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  soundly  kicking 
them  out  again. 

All  the  caught  become  Red  Lions,  and 
go  marauding  after  the  uncaught  with 
hands  linked  in  a  line,  ridden  back  at 
each  fresh  seizure,  much  bemauled,  be- 
thumped,  and  bethwacked.  Should  a 
tender-handed,  and,  therefore,  despic- 
able boy,  be  in  the  line,  it  breaks,  the 
uproar  is  ended,  the  bnusing  done. 

There  is  a  diversion  of  radng  for 
miles  and  miles  about  a  city,  called 
"Barbary,"  or  "How  many  miles," 
which' requires,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
almost  superhuman  persistency.  A 
party  of  boys  start  upon  the  race  a 
given  period  in  advance  of  another 
party  pursuing.  The  party  of  the  first 
part  mark  their  route  on  the  pavement, 
at  each  comer,  by  means  of  a  chalked 
arrow,  curbed  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
drawn  straight,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion adopted.  The  pursuers  follow 
where  the  arrows  point  until  they  over- 
take the  pursued,  or  get  back  to  the 


starting  point,  when  the  race  ends. 
Both  parties  are  bound  to  keep  them- 
selves compact,  no  boy  being  allowed 
to  ran  before  his  detadiment.  Tis  an 
interminable  steeple  chase  through 
markets,  railway  depots,  or  any  thing; 
over  squares,  and  vacant  lots,  and 
steamboat  landings,  jostling  crowds, 
threading  hundreds  of  streets,  scouring 
the  whole  city,  sometimes. 

Of  all  the  games  of  children  the  most 
enchanting  is  "I  spy  the  wolf,"  but 
mind  you  say  "  Hi  spy."  It  is  bliss  to 
play  it  anywhere — in  city  streets  or 
anywhere — ^but  in  the  country  it  is 
ecstacy.  A  field  of  fresh  haycocks  is 
the  place,  or  ground  tM  of  shrubbery 
— the  time,  a  green  sunmier  twilight, 
when  the  bats,  wheeling  around  those 
large  domes  invisible  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  invite  you  to  toss  your  hat  with 
the  old  distich : 

«  Bat,  bat, 
Oomo  into  my  hat ! " 

And  the  birds  coming  home  to  bed 
murmur,  "  Are  you  there,  sweet  ?  Here 
am  1 1 "  and  the  moths,  the  bees,  and 
the  beetles  are  hurrying  to  their  lodg- 
ings. Gravely  the  children,  looked  on 
by  bees,  birds,  and  moths,  perform  the 
solemnity  of  choosing  who  shall  be 
wolf,  who  shall  count,  and  where  shall 
be  the  goal.  A  great  elm,  shrouded  in 
leafage,  a  sure,  solid  thing  to  fling  your- 
self against  at  the  end  of  a  race,  is  the 
ideal  of  a  goal.  The  child  selected  to 
count,  places  his  forehead  against  the 
gnarly  bole  of  the  elm,  and  counts  one 
hundred.  The  wolf  is  hid.  All  the 
children-sheep  a-looking  for  him,  tread 
softly,  carefully,  over  the  grass,  lifting 
branches,  exploring  darkness,  tracing 
up  and  down  the  walks.  In  the  midst 
of  their  arduous  search,  a  cry  of  "  Ga A- 
BR,  BHEEF I  "  Startles  every  ear,  even  to 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  field.  When 
the  sheep  are  huddled  to  the  side  of 
him  who  called,  the  fearsome  shout 
arises,  "  I  spy  the  wolp  ! "  Out  tum- 
bles the  grey  old  wol^  intent  upon  de- 
vouring sheep,  the  little  sheep  fly  head- 
long toward  the  goal,  where  they  arc 
safe.  One,  the  least  one,  a  mere  lamb 
indeed,  is  caught  before  it  arrives,  and 
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thai  lamb  is  henceforth  a  wolf^  hides 
with  the  wol^  and  catches  sheep — and 
80  on  for  an  hour,  nntil  all  the  sheep 
are  conyerted  into  wolyes.  And  what 
an  hoar  I  What  halcyon  flights  with 
the  sweet-scented  wind  blowing  in  your 
hair  I  What  a  rapture  of  e80^>es! 
What  eager  whispered  consultations 
while  the  counter  mounts  rapidly  to 
one  hundred !  What  heart  bounds 
when  you  hear  the  deep  voice  of  the 
enemy  muttering  "Wolf I  Wolfl" 
after  you  have  placed  him  irretrierably 
between  you  and  the  goal!  What  a 
breathless  lying  in  the  grass  with  hunt- 
era  stumbling  oyer  you  I  After  the 
last  ray  of  twilight  has  lapsed  what 
andadous  stratagems  and  expedients! 
And  then  when  the  moon  comes  up  and 
reyeals  the  girVs  white  garments,  and 
the  very  latest  hiders,  what  a  burst  of 
laughter  and  huzzas ! 

<*The  ■lumbering  echoes  waken,  and  a  goah 
'Of  silrery  voices  greets  them,  and  along 
The  deiry  clusters  of  the  trailing  Tines 
In  mnsic  mingles,  mnrmurs,  and  repines.** 

Somehow,  childhood  seems  agnate  to 
the  country.  Happy  the  man  who  re- 
members an  infancy  among  trees — 
greater  his  heart,  finer  his  aspirations, 
for  such  a  remembrance.  Rural  chil- 
dren can  well  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  precocious  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  the  personal  elegance,  the  pol- 
ish of  manners,  and  the  familiarity  with 
splendid  pageants,  possessed  by  their 
city  fellows.  A  city  boy  is  slightly  blas4 : 
to  a  rustic,  life  is  full  of  ".  measureless 


means  of  surprise."  The  finest  holiday 
pantomine  will  not  give  an  urban  child 
the  unimaginable  thrills  of  delight  that 
going  once  a  year  to  a  circus  or  sun- 
burnt menagerie  will  afford  the  country 
boy.  Country  amusements  have  a  fresh- 
ness, simplicity,  and  relish,  unknown 
in  town.  There  is  no  pastime  known 
on  the  pavements  equal  to  cooning 
(that  is  roasting  com  in  a  bonfire  by 
moonlight),  or  as  racy  as  a  night  fish- 
ing expedition,  or  like  boating  on  a 
free  wooded  lake — nothing  that  com- 
pares with  squirrel  hunting.  Why, 
merely  to  ride  the  old  mare  to  the  post- 
office  on  summer  evenings  is  a  capital 
thing. 

The  little,  shy,  tanned,  country  girls 
have  exquisite,  dainty  devices,  all  un- 
known in  cities,  for  their  entertainment 
They  make  doll  families  out  of  holly- 
hock petals,  and  pink  silk  parasols  of 
thistle  blows.  They  kidnap  bees  in 
morning-glory  cups,  and  catch  butter- 
flies with  long-handled  nets. 

Well,  well,  the  child-world  is  a  realm 
not  to  be  reentered  when  once  left  be- 
hind. We  can  only  look  curiously  into 
it,  and  wonder  much  at  the  dwellers 
therein.  Sorrow  to  the  hand  that  would 
restrain  them  !  While  life  still  is  fresh, 
let  them  freely  shout  and  run,  draw  the 
bow,  wrestle,  hunt,  fish  and  row,  drive 
and  swim. 

"  Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  strength— the  same  Roman  arm 
That  rose  victorious  6'er  a  conquered  earth 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  ware.** 
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THE  PMNCBSS  BBLGIOJOSO  ON  ITALT;* 

OB,  FB06PBCT8  AKD  COHDITIOlf  OF  ITALY. 


This  brochure  has  a  special  interest, 
not  only  as  an  able  and  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  Italy,  but  on 
account  of  the  character  and  career  of 
its  author,  who  has  labored,  sufered, 
and  triumphed  with  and  for  the  cause 
of  her  country,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a 
degree,  scarcely  paralleled  in  our  age. 
We  propose  to  make  her  views,  and  the 
facts  she  cites,  the  basis  of  this  article, 
and  to  add  others  equally  significant 
from  sources  not  less  authentic.  Let  us 
first,  however,  recall  the  claims  which 
this  patriotic  and  gifted  lady  has  upon 
our  attention  and  sympathy  when  she 
writes  of  Italy.  The  lamented  Countess 
D'Ossoli,  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  May 
27,  1849,  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  that  devoted  city,  says  of  her  most 
efficient  coadjutor,  the  Princess  Bel- 
giojoso :  **  She  showed  her  usual  energy 
and  princely  heart,  sustaining  at  her 
own  expense  a  company  of  soldiers  and 
a  journal  up  to  the  last  sad  betrayal 
of  MUan.  Since  leaving  there,  she  has 
received  no  income,  her  possessions  be- 
ing in  the  grasp  of  Badetsky ;  but  as 
she  worked  so  largely  with  money,  so 
can  she  without  She  published  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Boman  women  to  make 
lint  and  bandages,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  wounded ;  she  put  the  hos- 
pitals in  order,  and,  in  the  central  one 
— Trinitd  de  Pellegrini — ^she  has  re- 
mained day  and  night;  some  money 
she  procured,  at  first,  by  going  through 
Rome,  accompanied  by  two  other 
ladies  veiled,  to  beg  it ;  afterwards,  the 
voluntary  contributions  were  generous." 
Thus,  in  every  exigency,  this  remarka- 
be  woman  was  the  centre  and  inspira- 
tion of  patriotic  devotion,  and  her  life 
gives  a  noble  emphasis  to  her  pen. 

A  native  of  Milan,  Cristina,  daughter 


of  the  eminent  family  of  Trivulzio,— a 
name  identified  with  patriotic  aspira- 
tions and  firee  principles  for  generations, 
— was  bom  June  28, 1808.  Her  earliest 
teaching  was  superintended  by  Man- 
zoni  In  1824  she  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  Emiglio  de  Belgiojoso,  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  house  of  Este. 
He  was  a  renowned  musical  amateur, 
and  died  at  Milan  in  1858.  They  re- 
sided alternately  at  Florence,  Home, 
and  Naples.  Her  domestic  relations, 
however,  were  uncongenial,  and,  like  so 
many  of  the  gifted  and  baffled  of  her 
sex,  she  found  solace  for  unsatisfied 
affections  in  the  larger  interests  of  let- 
ters and  politics.  Her  inspiration  in 
regard  to  the  latter  was  wholly  pa- 
triotic; by  birth,  traditions,  culture, 
and  instinct,  she  was  devoted  to  her 
country ;  and  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1880  excited  a  liberal  movement 
in  Romagna  and  Lombardy,  she  hasten- 
ed to  Paris  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Louis  Philippe.  There  she,  at  once,  as- 
sumed a  high  position  in  9al<m  and 
court ;  Lafayette  was  her  intimate  coun- 
sellor, and  she  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  the  savants  of  the  French  capital 
When  Austria  had  nipped  in  the  bud 
the  fond  hopes  of  her  countrymen,  the 
ambassador  of  that  power  in  France 
warned  her  either  to  return  to  her  es- 
tates, or  suffer  their  confiscation.  She 
instantly  decided  to  sacrifice  her  mar 
terial  interests  to  personal  freedom  and 
the  cause  she  had  at  heart ;  her  palace 
was  relinquished,  her  habitual  luxuries 
cheerfully  resigned;  but  the  noble 
friends  of  her  prosperity  gathered 
around  her  with  renewed  respect  and 
affection  in  her  humble  lodgings.  She 
had  recourse  to  her  pen  and  pendl  tot 
subsistence,  and  found  ample  conaola- 


*  Osservazioni  tuUo  StcUo  MitMle  delP  Salia  e  lul  Sue  Awvenire,  di  CritHana  TrivuUio  de  Belgi^foi^, 
MtUxno  1868. 
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tion  for  the  loss  of  fortune  in  the  genial 
actiyity  oi  her  disciplined  and  accom- 
plished mind ;  she  assidnoasly  investi- 
gated the  scientific  and  political  qnes- 
tioDS  of  the  day,  was  a  constant  atten- 
dant upon  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  of  France,  and  the  compan- 
ion of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
time.     French,  German,    and   Italian 
scholars  frequented  her  small  apartment, 
and  discussed  with  her  the  subjects  of 
their  research.    Meantime,  her  mother 
wa?  unremitting  in  her  efforts  to  induce 
the  Austrian  <jk>Yemment  to  grant  the 
Princess  an  allowance  from  her  confis- 
cated estates ;  and,  in  1834,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  boon ;  at  the  same  time, 
Mignet,  the  historian,  Sebastiani,  and 
other  influential  friends,  were  actiye  in 
her  behalf,  and,  at  length,  Mettemich 
yielded  to  the  personal  solicitations  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  her  entire  property 
was  restored.    The  Saint  Simonians  de- 
sired to  elect  her  their  representative, 
but  she  refrised ;  the  office  they  pro- 
posed, however,  indicates,  not  only  the 
peculiar  doctrines  then  advocated  by 
Chevalier  and  Duvergier,  but  their  high 
appreciation  of  the   Countess,    whom 
they  desired  to  make  '*  the  representa- 
tive of  the  living  law  in  the  name  of 
woman  made  socially  equal  with  man 
in  the  new  religion."  Though  endowed 
with    that    mental    superiority     and 
breadth  of  intellectual  sympathy  which 
would  ably  vindicate  the  rights  of  her 
sex,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  perverse 
ambition  to  exercise  her  gifts  and  op- 
portunities, except  in  the  benign  and 
practical  usefulness  so  accordant  with 
true  womanly  instincts ;  for,  as  soon  as 
her  fortune  was  restored,  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  economical  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  her  poor  com- 
patriots ;  elemevtoij  schools  were  found- 
ed, juvenile  a^lums  established,  -pess- 
ant  girls  provided  with  bridal  outfits, 
and  the  indigent  frimished  with,  food 
distributed  at  regular  intervals.     Nor 
were  more  personal  and  delicate  claims 
upon  her  benevolence  neglected.  When 
Thierry,  the  historian,  was  bereaved  of 
his  conjugal  ally,  and  unable  to  prose- 
Cttte  his  work,  now  doubly  important 
-vol.,  TV. — ^77 


as  a  solace  to  his  grief, — for  want  of 
the  aid  his  infirmities  made  indispensa- 
ble, this  noble  lady  undertook  and  frilfill- 
ed  with  infinite  tact  and  patience,  the 
office  of  his  amanuensis  and  reader.  She 
began  also  to  publish,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, writings  wherein  a  liberal  and 
eclectic  philosophy  is  warmed  by  genu- 
ine Italian  sympathies.  After  sojourn- 
ing at  Geneva  and  Florence,  she  again 
fixed  her  residence  at  Milan,  at  the  aus- 
picious and  exciting  epoch  when  the 
reforms  of  Pius  IX.  raised  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  her  country,  and  nerved  the 
people  in  a  new  crusade  against  the  in- 
vader. Her  entire  fortune  was  freely 
oflfered  to  her  country;  hundreds  of 
volunteers  were  equipped  at  her  ex- 
pense ;  but  her  earnest  advice  was  re- 
jected, and,  when  the  fatal  battle  of 
Custozza, — which  recent  developments 
now  leave  little  doubt  was  the  result 
of  treasonable  intrigue, — ^renewed  the 
alien^s  grasp  on  prostrate  Italy,  the 
Countess  hastened  to  Rome,  where  she 
became  the  beneficent  angel  of  the 
wounded  patriots,  and  gave  herself  un- 
reservedly to  the  duties  of  a  nurse, 
counsellor  and  benefkctress  in  camp  and 
hospital.  When  Home  fell,  she  embark- 
ed, with  the  other  exiles,  for  Malta,  and 
with  them  was  refrised  by  the  Irish 
commander  permission  to  land ;  thence 
the  fugitives  went  to  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, cheered  and  sustained  by 
the  example  and  bene&ctions  of  the 
brave  and  disinterested  sharer  of  their 
privations.  WhUe  in  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal, she  earned  a  livelihood  by  writing 
for  the  journals— an  American  one  in- 
cluded—her fortune  having  been  again 
confiscated.  The  Sultan  gave  her  a 
grant  of  land  near  Nicomedia;  she 
travelled  extensively  in  Syria,  and, 
while  returning  to  Constantinople,  was 
nearly  murdered  by  one  of  her  servants. 
This  Eastern  episode  of  her  life  recalls 
two  famous  English  sojourners  in  the 
Orient,  Lady  Montagu  and  Lady  Stan- 
hope; but  adventurous  as  were  their  ex- 
periences, that  of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso 
is  associated  with  nobler  sacrifices, 
kud  a  more  illustrious  career.  On  her 
return  to  Europe,  she  took  up  her  abode 
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in  Paris ;  and,  for  the  second  time,  the 
Austrian  QoTernment  restored  her  es- 
tates, twice  cheerfdlly  sorrendcied,  with 
the  exchange  of  comfort  and  prosper- 
ity for  indigence  and  exile,  rather  Uian 
compromise  her  patriotic  fiuth  and 
duty.  Arago  taught  her  mathematics, 
Manzoni  fostered  and  derated  her  lit- 
erary taste;  she  mastered  the  Chi- 
nese language,  and  .became  an  ac- 
complished musician.  Her  trayels  in 
the  East  were  recently  published  in 
Paris.  Thus  gifted  in  mind,  with  a 
patriotic  recx)rd  brighter  than  any 
woman  of  the  age,  the  centre  of  the 
most  cultiyated  European  sodety,  and  a 
life-long  Sister  of  Charity,  her  manners 
are  as  unpretending  as  they  are  attrac- 
tiye,  and  her  character  as  noble  as  her 
life  is  disinterested* 

The  unpretending  treatise  whose  title 
is  at  the  head  of  this  paper— *^  Observa- 
tions on  the  Actual  State  of  Italy,  and 
her  Future  ^ — ^is  divided  into  six  chap- 
ters, or  rather  separate  essays ;  the  first 
treats  of  the  political  and  material 
situation  of  Italy,  and  the  second  of  the 
influence  of  the  Past ;  then  follow  her 
remarks  on  the  Italian  character,  its 
varieties  and  its  results ;  on  the  spirit  of 
party ;  civic  and  sodal  duties,  and  the 
aims  towards  which  all  should  earnestly 
tend.  The  scope  of  the  work  thus  em- 
braces all  the  essential  interests,  pros- 
pects, and  claims  of  the  subject  It  is 
written  with  singular  candor  and  consd- 
entiousness,  inspired  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent patriotism.  It  gives  a  complete 
and  authentic  idea  of  the  process 
whereby  the  present  civil  status  has 
been  reached;  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  prosperous  issues,  and  the 
means  and  method  through  which  the 
country  and  people  can  be  developed 
and  advanced.  Good  sense  and  just 
prindples,  accurate  observation  and 
noble  sympathy,  deamess  of  statement 
and  earnestness  of  conviction  are  evi- 
dent on  every  page ;  the  history,  the 
defects,  and  the  capabilities  of  her 
country  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  Countess ;  her  heart  is  in  her  theme ; 
but  patriotism  clarifies,  and  ne^er  con- 
fiises,  her  perceptions. 


1^  first  discusses  the  influence  of 
the  past  Long-oontinued  despotism  in 
Italy  has  weakened  self-reliance,  and 
induced  habits  of  ease  and  gossip; 
natural  industry  haa  been  suppressed; 
the  people  k^  ignorant;  cities  ab- 
sorbed prosperity;  taxes  discouraged 
enterprise;  the  rural  districts  had  not 
even  a  conventional  share  in  politics ; 
an  inferior  position  thus  placed  the 
country  at  great  eomparative  disadvan- 
tage; labor  came  to  be  regarded  as  vul- 
gar ;  the  Pope  set  the  fatal  example  *of 
calling  strangers  to  the  rescue ;  North- 
ern Italy  oadllated  between  the  sway 
of  Austria  and  France,  while  Southern 
was  linked  to  the  bigoted  absolutism 
of  Spain.  Such,  for  a  prolonged  series 
of  years,  was  the  condition  of  the  land 
so  bountiMly  fiivored  by  Nature,  so 
rich  with  the  spoUs  of  time.  Hie  in- 
evitable result  has  been  to  foster  a  race 
of  civic  diildren,  unversed  in  the  ad- 
ence  of  government,  unaccustomed  to 
the  redpoasibilities  of  dtizendiip,  and, 
therefore,  when  more  free  institutions 
succeeded,  the  facile  prey  of  int^ested 
factions,  the  credulous  fanatics  of  the- 
ory, or  tiie  victims  of  delusions.  Then 
came  the  French  Revolution,  rousing 
vague  dreams  of  enfranchisement ;  kin- 
dling aspirations  in  ihe  pure  and  patriot- 
ic, and  luring  the  uninformed  and  undis- 
dplined  to  license  and  skepticism,  but 
yield^g  no  permanent  fruits  of  liberty 
or  law,  because  of  the  want  of  faith  and 
training  inddent  to  such  a  passive  des- 
tiny. The  career  of  Napoleon,  how- 
ever arbitrary,  openexl  vistas  of  promise, 
inspired  a  more  vital  devdopment, 
ameliorated  many  of  the  material  ob- 
stades  to  national  progress,  and  super- 
induced upon  the  effete  dvilization  of 
Italy  somewhat  of  the  sdence  and 
sc6pe  of  the  age ;  but  withal  outraged 
personal  and  state  rights,  restrained  in- 
dependent thought  and  action,  while  it 
substituted  better  methods  of  despotic 
rule.  His  campaigns  in  Italy  ushered 
in  a  new  era,  planted  the  seeds  of  dvic 
reform,  and  revived  the  political  and 
social  life  which  had  languished  unto 
death,  under  a  lees  intelligent  and  en- 
ergetic  Bway.     The  change,  however 
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benign  in  some  aspects,  was  too  brief 
to  mature  great  resolts;  it  gare  an 
inq^nlse  in  the  right  direction;  it 
acbiered  many  intemai  inaproTcntentB, 
and  initiated  administratiTe  reform ;  it 
brought  tc^ether,  for  awhile,  long  di»- 
serend  districts,  and  while  it  robbed 
the  land  of  many  artistic  tn^hies,  it 
ennched  it  with  new  elements  of  indos- 
try  and  of  progress.  But  the  reaction 
was  |b]l  of  despair.  The  sodden  re- 
^stablishment  of  the  old  f^mdal  tyraimy, 
the  resUtution  of  doohies  and  conrts^ 
the  more  odious  by  comparison  with 
the  transient  respite  from  their  cruel 
and  dark  authority,  the  relapse  of  a 
partial  liberty  and  a  wiser  law  into  the 
fonner  stagnation  and  pa^ecution,  was 
like  an  eclipse  of  the  faint  dawn  of 
freedom;  it  made  the  patriot  suUen, 
and  roused  the  Indigmuit  protest  of  the 
loTers  of  justice.  Thence  followed  the 
eonspiracies  of  secret  societies,  the 
propagandism  of  Mazsini — thebascand 
merciless  system  of  espionage,  thelcaf- 
fold,  exile  and  Spielberg,  whose  tragic 
record  fills  the  interral  between  the 
battle  of  Waterioo  and  the  inaugurfr- 
tion  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  most 
sad  and  chivalric  epkode  in  this  chap- 
ter of  modem  Italian  history  is  the 
noble  intorention  of  a  constitutional 
kiag— the  league  of  the  House  of  Sa- 
voy with  the  liberala^tiie  enthusiasm^ 
the  fight,  and  the  failure.  After  anoth? 
er  era  of  hopeless  abeyanae  in  the  grasp 
of  a  few  selfish  raters,  to  whom  the 
diffisrent  states  had  been  arbitrarily  al- 
lotted by  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance, 
the  adyanced  polity  of  Sardinia  found 
fii  expositor  and  representatiye,  who 
supplied  the  great  need  not  only  e^  that 
State,  but  of  the  whole  Italian  people, 
and  at  last  could  boast  of  a  statesman 
with  national  instincts,  with  wisdom, 
knowledge,  efiSciency,  deamess  of  pur- 
pose, consistency,  perseyerance,  tact,  and 
practical  force  of  faitliu  How  he  won 
and  kept  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
m^  gained  the  respect  of  Europe,  de- 
veloped the  resources,  concentrated  the 
sympathies,  and  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people,  is  a  part  of  cotemporary 
history.     Of  Teutonic  blood,  he  was 


self-possessed  and  persistent ;  a  student 
of  the  English  Constitution,  he  recog- 
nized the  true  elements  of  ciyil  liberty ; 
comprehensiTe  and  loyal,  he  seized  on 
the  national  germ,  and  cherished  it  into 
efilorescenoe.  W^  doos  the  Countess 
Belgipjoso  call  Cayour  the  ring  that  link- 
ed Victor  Emanuel  to  Napoleon  IH.  By 
initiating  the  Paris  Congress  and  the 
Sardinkm  Expedition  to  the  Crimea,  he 
gained  the  sympathy  of  liberal  Europe ; 
by  fiising  current  opinion  and  diyerse 
political  senthnent  into  a  crusade 
against  the  inyaders  of  Italy— he  built 
up  a  genuine  national  &eling,  and,  for 
the  time,  made  Italians  one  in  thought 
and  purpose.  The  sudden  and  treacher- 
ous peace  of  ViAa  Franca  dashed  his 
bright  hopes,  and  checked  him  in  mid- 
career  ;  but  the  Austrians  were  expelled 
from  Lombardy ;  Tuscany  and  Ro.magna 
were  annexed,  then  Sicily  and  Naples. 
His  death  was  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune ;  but  he  had  effectually  begun  the 
work  of  ciyic  regeneration  and  unity. 
In  a  few  years  Venice  was  free,  and 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the 
capital  was  remoyed  from  frontier  Pied- 
meast  to  central  Tuscany ;  and  all  this 
was  accomplished  with  only  the  loss  of 
Nice  and  part  of  Sayoy  ceded  to  the 
imperial  ally — ^leaying  Rome  intact,  to 
present  the  aneoady  of  an  ecclesiastital 
and  mediffiyal  de^otism  in  the  heart 
of  a  constitutional  kingdom.  All  these 
new  political  facts,  be  it  remembered, 
while  they  totally  modified  the  political 
condition,  left  unchanged,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  social  influences  engendered 
by  the  preyious  years  of  degradation 
and  decay;  and  to  these,  after  seyen 
years  of  national  life,  the  fair  patriot 
whose  work  we  are  considering,  attrib- 
utes no  small  part  of  the  existing  ob- 
stacles to  prosperous  ciyic  deyelopment ; 
they  haye  left  deep  traces  upon  the 
Italian  character,  and  it  is  from  charac- 
ter, in  the  last  analysis,  that  political  as 
well  as  social  progress  is  deriyed.  How 
&r  the  inauspicious  close  and  the  in- 
complete result  of  the  long  struggle  is 
justly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  national  character,  and  how  far 
to  the  effect  of  inevitable  circumstances, 
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is  a  problem  difficult  of  solutioii ;  bat 
6T«i  in  view  of  the  last  mdancliolj 
catastrophe  at  Monte  Rotondo — whoUj 
attribnted  by  the  conaerratiTes  to  reck* 
less  impmdenoe  and  pramatoie  violence, ' 
no  disinterested  surrey  of  the  aotnal 
political  situation  can  fail  to  lead  the 
candid  obeerrer  to  acquiesce  in  the  eon- 
yiction  of  Italy^s  consistent  and  baflled 
chami»on:  ^*I  shall  believe,*'  writes 
Garibaldi  from  his  iflland*home  to  his 
Bolognese  comrades,  "  that  onr  people 
mean  freedom,  when  I  see  the  shop  of 
St  Peter's  turned  into  an  asylum  for 
the  indigent ;  and  the  flask  of  8t  Janu- 
arius  broken  on  the  toasuved  pate  of 
the  ludicrous  sorcerer."  He  states  a 
patent  historical  fact,  when  he  dedaies 
priests  "  the  pedestal  of  e^ery  tyranny ; " 
siq>er8titious  monopolies  and  TSsealage 
must  be  overcome  to  insure  absolute 
national  self-^issertion ;  but,  meantime, 
the  influence  of  the  Past,  as  manifiist  in 
the  lack  of  private  probity  and  self-sa- 
crifice, is  the  key  to  a  great  part  of  the 
existing  political  evils. 

A  great  obstacle  to  civic  fusion  is  the 
local  variances  among  states  and  cities, 
the  antagonism  b^;ween  them  in  the 
Middle  Ages  having  bred  an  alienation 
which  recent  facilities  of  communica- 
tion only  gradually  diminish.  In- 
deed, the  comparative  isolation  that  so 
long  obtained  has  much  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  individuality  of  communi- 
ties, separated  by  what  we  should  deem 
very  limited  distances.  Perhaps  no  fact 
is  more  striking  to  the  American  travel- 
ler in  Italy,  than  the  distinct  character 
and  claims  of  each  state  and  anctent 
capital ;  their  natural  language,  as  well 
as  the  paUnSy  the  architecture,  manners, 
scenery,  social  traits,  history,  and  spirit 
of  all,  widely  differ,  and  leave  quite  a 
distinct  impression.  The  proq>eiity 
and  freedom  of  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  its  national  sympathies,  have 
thus  been  checked  and  chilled.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this,  as  well  as  a 
great  proof  of  the  influence  of  q>eedy 
and  commodious  transit  upon  civiliza- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  last  war  in  Italy.  Troops 
were  transported  by  railway  with  celer- 


ity, and  it  was  practicable,  as  never 
before,  to  concentrate  an  army,  and  re- 
lieve a  garrison  without  the  tediooi 
marofaeaand  expensive  carriage  of  muai- 
lions  aad  camp  aquipage ;  hence,  in  a 
lew  summer  wedu^  the  conflict  wsb 
decided.  Navigation,  indeed,  answered 
a  certain  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
trade  and  travel ;  and  tiie  €X>ast,  indoited 
as  it  is  with  numerous  harbors,  and  so* 
cessiUe  at  so  many  points,  is,  ii|  the 
view  of  geographical  science,  a  piimarf- 
cause  of  the  andant  development  and 
culture  of  the  peninsula.  In  modem 
times,  however,  Italy  was  mocfa  later  in 
sharing  the  advantages  of  looomo4ave 
fadlities,  which,  in  countries  Bdore  fu^ 
timate  and  better  governed,  secured  a 
constant  intcrdmnge,  not  only  of  pro- 
ducts^ but  of  ideas^  and  made  it  peas- 
ble  to  create  and  sustain  an  tSami 
public  opinion  and  national  unity  of 
interest  and  scntin»ent. 

Far  from  being  homogeneous,  there- 
fore, the  people  of  the  various  Italian 
states  are  divided  by  traditional  charac- 
teristics ;  the  elements  of  culture  aod 
barbarism  are  unequally  distributed; 
patriotism  was  and  is  still  more  or  leaB 
a  local  faith  Mid  feeling;  the  place  of 
nativity  identifled  with  the  idea  of 
country,  instead  of  the  whole  region 
known  to  foreigners  as  Italy ;  peculiari- 
ties of  costume,  of  language^  of  voca- 
tion, diverse  tastes  and  attachsMnts, 
special  physical  and  moral  qualities 
distinguish  each  metropolis  and  its 
vicinage ;  so  that  the  flist  problem  of 
the  national  reformers  was  and  is  to 
harmonize  discordant  attributes^  recon- 
cile old  animosities,  expand  local  into 
national  loyalty,'  and  bring  together 
whatever  of  intelligent  and  lib^al  citi- 
zenship exists.  Faction  bom  of  local 
causes  has  been  the  great  impediment  to 
f^on ;  narrow  views  of  civic  duty  the 
obstacle  to  united  action ;  a  poenle 
devotion  to  what  is  near,  customaiy, 
and  famUiar,  the  vexatious  counterpoise 
to  magnanimous  recognition  of  the 
general  wel&re.  The  fierce  controvert 
excited  by  the  removal  of  the  capital, 
after  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  estab- 
lished,  elicited  curious   documentazy 
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evidence  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
these  local  prqjndiees;  and  we  baye 
only  to  recall  and  coofiider  the  history 
and  existing  traits  of  the  several  popu- 
lations to  realise  how  great  a  social 
amelioration  is  requisite  to  snperindoce 
iqxm  the  politicai  onion  now  achieved, 
thataoeoid  and  finion  of  aims,  princi- 
ples^ and  spirit,  on  which  alone  nation- 
ality can  become  a  great  civic  fket.  The 
physical  means  and  method  are  to  be 
8Gfi^;ht  in  fiaoility  of  Snterconrse;  the 
moral  in  education ;  enlightened  self-in- 
terest will  inspire  both;  yet  we  have 
bat  to  examine,  in  the  moet  casual 
manner,  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
Italian  community  to  recognize  an  he> 
reditary  and  emphatic  local  character, 
sndi  as  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  people  on  earth  known  by  a  com- 
mon name,  sharing  the  same  history, 
speaking,  wfa^i  «tt  ail  educated,  the 
same  language,  and  identified  by  mutu- 
al misfortunes,  resources,  and  fame. 

What  a  contrast,  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  between  Piedmont  and 
Naples ;  the  northern  character  of  the 
former  state  is  apparent  in  the  superior 
physical  development  of  her  people; 
thm  a  traditional  military  prettige  be- 
longed to  the  nobOity,  and  a  conserva- 
tive vitality  to  the  court  Climate  and 
castom  unite  to  give  a  distinctive  man- 
liness to  the  race  whence  emanated  the 
elements  of  progress  and  reform  which 
finally  leavened  the  political  destiny 
of  the  peninsula ;  the  neighborhood 
and  ftequent  invasions  of  and  alliances 
with  France  still  farther  modified  the 
lodd  characteristics.  €knoa  and  Yen- 
ice  have  shared  the  influences  and  re- 
tain the  results  of  commerce  and  mari- 
time agencies ;  their  spirit  is  more  in- 
dustrial and  enterprising,  thdr  social 
culture  more  limited ;  in  the  latter  city 
Austrian  nde  long  repressed  prosperity ; 
in  the  former,  the  prejudices  of  trade 
stin  largely  prevail  llie  vine  and  silk 
are  the  great  resources  of  Lombardy, 
and  Milan  has  always  been  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  Italian  capitals,  boast- 
ing a  more  active  and  brilliant  life, 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, left  memorable  traces  on  the  nar 


tional  literature.  Foscolo,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Henri  Beyle,  shared  and 
described  the  social  revival  of  the  Lom- 
bard capital.  Deriving  her  subsistenoe 
chicAy  firom  agriculture,  away  fiom  the 
sea,  and  girdled  by  the  enchanting  lakes 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  centre  of  more 
wealth  and  refinement  than  belongs  to 
any  other  region  of  the  land,  ftom  the 
time  of  the  old  feudal  and  warlike 
dukes  to  that  of  Europe's  modem  con- 
queror, the  advanced  minds  of  the 
country  have  found  their  most  conge- 
nial home,  and  the  national  genius  its 
most  sympathetic  as  well  as  sacrificial 
devdopment  in  Milan.  In  the  South, 
the  elements  of  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism are  most  incongruously  mingled; 
superstition,  with  a  kind  of  sollen  good 
nature,  slowly  retreats  before  the  light 
of  science  and  the  liberalism  of  society. 
Vanity  and  sensualism  were  nurtured  by 
the  Bourbon  dynasty;  and  while  the 
nobility  were  degraded,  the  populace, 
until  recently,  seemed  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  improvident  ignorance  and 
bigotry;  while  brigandage  still  defies 
the  civil  power  in  the  interior  of  the 
territory ;  and  municipal,  as  well  at^du- 
cational  reform,  have  an  immense  work 
to  adiieve,  before  the  people  can  attain 
to  the  average  moral  condition  of  the 
North.  Rome,  luder  an  ecclesiastical 
sway,  wherein  mediaeval  precedents  so 
pertinaciously  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  presents  to 
every  intelligent  human  visitor  a  sad 
problem.  D'AzegHo  says  it  seems  as  if 
the  servants  had  there  driven  their  mas- 
ters from  the  palaces ;  for  though  cor- 
rupt and  ignorant,  in  their  aspect,  ac- 
tions and  bearing  there  is  an  expression 
of  complacent  pride  nowhere  else  visi- 
ble in  the  same  class.  Society,  he  adds, 
is  so  organized  in  Rome,  that  duplicity 
and  adulation  are  the  most  reliable  de- 
fence and  the  best  methods  of  success, 
or  are  so  recognized ;  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  moral  tone  corresponds. 
This  pure  citizen  and  gifted  artist  found 
in  Turin  no  inspiration ;  in  Milan,  none 
of  that  encouragement  which  comes  ftrom 
the  vital  sympathy  of  literary  and  artistic 
society.    Yet  even  he  finds  in  Rome  a 
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sturdy  racci,  untainted  by  tlie  decadence 
of  the  priestly  and  frivolous  life  there ; 
— at  Trasteyere  and  Begola  and  Monti 
is  a  species  of  oligarchy  jealous  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  pure  Roman  blood ; 
— ^people  mainly  engaged  in  the  hum- 
bler vocations  of  street-cleaners  and 
wine-carriers, — ^rarely  marrying  out  of 
their  own  clas8,~8troDg,  laborious, 
often  handsome,  with  a  kind  of  savage 
loyalty  singularly  at  variance  vrith  the 
effeminate  dissipation  of  those  they 
serve.  For  centuries,  Home  has  been 
the  refuge  of  sLnners  as  well  as  saints ; 
she  lives  upon  the  travelling  pobHc  and 
superstitious  traffic,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
overlaid  by  a  constant  tide  of  foreign 
pilgrims  and  pleasure-seekers,  while  her 
own  existence  and  individuality  is  sao 
rifioed  to  an  ecclesiastical  despotism 
which  paralyzes  free  thought  and  self- 
reliant  industry.  Not  so,  by  the  same 
enlightened  testimony,  does  it  fare  with 
Bomagna,  which  appears  to  D'Azeglio 
the  province  of  Italy  where  man  is  bom 
most  complete,  morally  and  physically. 
^*  I  maintain,^'  he  says,  "  that  the  stuff 
of  the  Bomagnese  race  is  the  best  in 
the  worid.*'  The  excesses  committed  in 
Palermo,  their  origin  and  details,  indi- 
cate with  melancholy  emphasis  how  far 
the  island  of  Sicily  is  from  being  pre- 
pared for  the  intelligeut  acceptance  of 
constitutional  citizenship;  and  it  re- 
quires no  little  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  society 
co-exists  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
kingdom  vrith  Tuscany,  where  an  ur- 
ban population,  frugal,  sober,  cheerful, 
subsist  by  moderate  labor,  content  with 
little,  joyous  by  temperament,  and  so 
exempt,  in  the  past  from  the  worst 
political  sufferings,  familiar  to  the  rest 
of  Italy,  that  a  natural  love  of  ease  and 
tranquillity  has  with  them  deteriorated 
into  such  an  indifference  to  progress 
and  prosperity,  that  the  Florentiues 
resent  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
their  beautiful  city,  because  it  increases 
the  price  of  living  and  disturbs  their 
doleefar  nimte  existence.  Many  of  them 
have  reluctantly  migrated  to  less  expen- 
sive localities,  leaving  others  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  openings  for  trade 


and  industry.  TboBC  defects  of  charac- 
ter in  Tuscany  produce  the  same  results 
which  lack  of  resources  cause  in  the 
Roman  territory ;  there  the  soil  is  culti- 
Tated  intermediately  and  on  shares; 
while  the  people  of  the  city  live  on 
strangers.  At  Naples  the  type  of  the 
noble  for  years  was  a  gambler  and  liber- 
tine, and  the  lazzaroni  subsisted  on  fish 
and  maccaroni,  and  slept  on  the  shore 
and  in  the  street.  St.  Januarius  and  Ban 
Cario  divided  the  devotions  of  the  Nea- 
politans; and  the  thoroughfares  were 
blodced  xxp  with  filth,  donkeys,  goats, 
and  beggars,  and  resounded  vrith  shrill 
cries,>-ooral  and  distemper  pictures  be- 
ing the  chief  local  traffic  These  di- 
yerairies  might  be  enumerated  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  if  fdl  the  facts  of 
history,  economy,  temperament,  tradi- 
tion, and  character  were  scxentificaUy 
collated;  but  this  cursory  view  of 
such  as  are  obvious  at  a  glance  will 
suffice  to  indicate  how  many  local  traits 
have  to  be  reconciled,  and  what  un- 
equally distributed  elements  of  dviliaa- 
tion  have  to  be  raised  to  a  natkmal 
level  before  the  progress  and  pro^^eiity 
of  the  new  kingdom  becomes  a  nwrnal 
process  and  assured  fact. 

The  most  obvious  and  baneful  conse- 
quence of  all  these  old  abuses  is  the  in- 
adequate industry  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  policy  of  despotism  to  thwart 
all  self-reliant  enterprise,  and  the  tem- 
perament and  prejudices  of  the  people 
acquiesced  but  too  readily  in  thia 
Hence  constitutional  freedom  finds  Ital- 
ians almost  destitute  of  manu£M!tureS) 
with  natural  resources  undeveloped  and 
agriculture  imperfectly  oiganized.  La- 
bor, the  legitimate  source  of  national 
wealth,  is  what  habit  and  prejudice 
alike  combine  to  depress  and  limit ;  eo 
that,  even  with  the  financial  spoils  of 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  the 
Government  is  compelled  to  add  to  the 
public  burdens  that  of  heavy  taxadon, 
in  order  to  subsist  the  asny ;  while  the 
people  abjure  work,  and,  until  new 
sources  of  wealth  are  opened,  the  ex- 
chequer must  depend  on  loans,  ruinous 
to  national  prosp^ty.  But  this  ma- 
t^al  disadvantage  is  not  the  only  or 
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the  wont  impediment  to  rapid  civio 
progreea,  for  it  is  one  which  time  and 
patience  will  gradnally  oyercome;  the 
Italians  will  learn  to  exercise  their  fac- 
ulties, and  earn  hread  by  .the  sweat  of 
their  brows ;  the  logic  of  life  will  teach 
them  that  tiiey  must  work  to  live,  As 
the  atmo^here  of  freedom  and  the  dig- 
nity of  cidsenship  grows  familiar,  they 
will  learn  that  there  is  nothing  degrad- 
ing in  ton ;  that  honorable  occni>ation 
18  benign,  and  that  personal  iodepen* 
dence  is  essential  to  self-respect.  The 
example  of  foreign  capitalists,  the  con- 
tagion of  saocessfol  enterprise,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  will,  ere  long,  lead 
to  indnstrial  activity,  which  will  not 
only  enrich,  but  exalt,  by  manly  e£fort 
and  social  regeneration. 

The  partially  developed  resources  of 
the  kingdom,  produotive  and  commer- 
cial, are  more  extensiye  than  we  are  apt 
to  imagine.  Italy  either  is  now,  or  has 
been,  and,  with  proper  efifort,  may  again 
be,  known  for  Inciatiye  production  and 
trade  in  many  of  the  great  staples  and 
luxuries  of  lifis.  Among  such  present 
or  practicable  industries  are  those  in 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  textile  fabrics,  leath- 
er, straw  goods,  and  gloves;  grain, 
wine,  cheese,  tobacco,  rice,  and  fisheries ; 
coral,  marble,  petroleum,  native  sulphur, 
and  other  salts  and  chemicals ;  mosaics, 
pietra  dura,  and  glass;  lace,  embroi* 
dery,  modelling  in  medals,  gold  and 
silver  work,  ornamental  fiirniture,  cos- 
tumes and  household  articles;  ob- 
jects of  art  and  photographs.  Her 
great  proportion  of  coast  line,  her  isl- 
ands and  harbors,  offer  corresponding 
advantages  for  commerce ;  and,  indeed, 
shipbuilding  has  of  late  years  been  in- 
creasingly prosperous. 

It  is  wonderfhl,  in  view  of  the  inces- 
sant political  vicissitudes,  and  especially 
the  invasions,  both  peaceful  and  belli- 
gerent, that  the  Italian  people  have  re- 
mained so  intact  in  character,  and  not 
less  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  those 
donnesticated  among  them,  of  whatever 
nationality,  assimilate  with  the  natives, 
in  many  respects,  by  the  magnetism  of 
sympathy  and  the  force  of  drcum- 
atances.  Moreover,  despite  the  constant 


dndn  on  the  population  by  "  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  flBunine,"  its  increase  is  rapid. 
It  has  been  estilnated  that  about  one 
third  of  the  people  are  agricultural. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians  are  as 
ready  to  observe  the  innumerable  Saints* 
Days  to  the  neglect  of  work,  as  ever ; 
they  stUl  take  their  siestay  are  as  averse 
to  working  as  of  old ;  but  they  have, 
thus  far,  refrained  from  any  extensive 
revolutionary  movement— discontented 
as  they  are ;  the  confiscation  of  monas- 
tic property  has  gone  with  astonishing 
regularity  and  quietness;  brigandage 
has  been  effectually  checked ;  and  those 
domestic  manufactures  which  combine 
utility  and  beauty,  such  as  carvings  in 
wood,  coral,  lava,  shell,  plaster,  pearl, 
gold  and  silver,  flourish  better  than 
ever.  The  consecration  of  civil  mar- 
riage by  the  code ;  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty secured  thereby  to  women,  and 
the  distribution  of  successions,  with 
the  educational  provisions  and  the 
copyright  law,  are  auspicious  future 
conditions  of  national  development  and 
progress. 

The  habits  and  traditions  of  the  past 
have  not  only  rendered  Italians  pnapt  at 
executive  and  irresolute  in  moral  effort ; 
they  have  kept  them  children  in  all  true 
concq[>tions  of  civic  life.  The  pride  and 
sympathy  acquired  in  their  new  state  is 
in  painful  contrast  to  their  ignorance  of 
its  true  significance ;  accustomed  to  talk 
rather  than  to  act,  distrustful  through 
conscious  weakness  and  long  espionage 
and  intrigue ;  judging  by  imagination 
rather  than  reason,  confounding  vanity 
with  conscience,  and  indulging  the  most 
extravagant  expectations  as  to  the  per- 
sonal benefit  derivable  fh)m  the  new 
regime^  civic  duty  is  faintly  understood ; 
they  reproach  the  governments  with 
evils  for  which  they  themselves  aro 
alone  responsible ;  they  demand  of  it 
privileges  not  in  its  gift,  and  totally  in- 
compatible with  constitutional  freedom ; 
they  give  up  in  despair  when  their  irra- 
tional hopes  are  not  realized;  they  grow 
weary  at  once  when  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice private  to  public  interests;  they 
criticise  and  traduce  instead  of  rallying 
around  and  sympathizing  with  the  leg- 
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idatoEB  of  their  own  choonng.  In  a 
word,  tbey  nuuuiiest,  in  every  wi^,  the 
need  of  education,  political  experience, 
and  national  fiaith,  and  confirm  the  de- 
claration of  their  most  enlightened  natiye 
critics — that  Bocial  must  precede  politic 
cal  regeneration.  While  the  youth  of 
Italy  disdain  labor,  and  ape  the  fash- 
ionable English ;  while  factions  nnpa- 
triotically  oppose  requisite  taxation; 
while  the  party  that  swears  most  at  the 
goyemment  does  nothing  to  aid  it ;  while 
to  criticise,  rather  than  to  cooperate,  is 
the  habit  of  so  laige  a  nmnber  of  citi- 
zens ;  and  discontent  at  priyate  misfor- 
tones  is  concentrated  on  pablio  agents, 
instead  of  being  remedied  by  personal 
efifort, — ^little  real  progress  and  pBoq>er- 
ity  can  be  realized.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  external  conditions  remain 
auspicious,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
enlightened  and  patriotic  minds— like 
that  which  dictated  the  wise  and  ear- 
n^t  notes  and  plan  before  us, — which 
will  eyentually  leaven  the  crude  body 
politic  with  tiie  glow  of  sacrifioe  and 
the  light  of  truth. 

Meantime,  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  compensatory  principle  in  natinnal 
life,  is  obvious  to  the  philosophic  ob- 
server in  Italy ;  with  the  new  and  grand 
opportunities  of  self-development  inci- 
dent to  a  free,  constitution,  there  is  a 
singular  indifference  to  the  privileges 
both  of  discussion  and  suf&age  in  many 
districts — ^indicating  a  sad  lack  of  pulv- 
lic  as  well  as  party  q>irit;  the  old 
festal  habitudes,  which  waste  so  much 
t^ne  in  holiday  observances,  have  not 
disappeared  with  the  industrial  regime, 
or  rather  the  latter,  as  yet,  is  but  par- 
tially established;  mendicity  is  still 
prevalent ;  the  influx  of  resident  stran- 
gers has  introduced  a  vice  once  very 
rare — ^intemperance ;  and  while  a  civic 
apathy  exists,  that  experience  will  alone 
conquer,  the  quiet  and  order  attending 
the  confiscation  of  church  property  is 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  auspicious. 

Oncefiect  of  this  absence  of  civic  di»' 
cipline  and  experience,  of  these  depen- 
dent habits,  and  of  the  illusory  antici- 
pations thence  resulting,  is  a  singular 
diversity  of  political  opinion.  There  are 


to  be  tomd  among  the  people  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  every  shade  oi 
c(Miservatiaa  and  of  {NrogreM ;  there  are 
partisana  of  Franoei^and  of  Austna,  ot 
Rome  and  of  Turin-*of  repoUicanism 
and  of  constitutional  monaichy,  with  all 
possiUe  intecmediateand  mingled  opln- 
ionflL  The  allies  of  Manri»i  profBW  to 
recognice  no  advantage  in  what  has 
been  aecompliahed  by  these  seven  years 
of  uni^  and  parliamentary  legialatian ; 
they  ask,  ''What  does  it  profit  that 
the  Bourbons  have  been  driven  from 
the  throne  aa  long  as  the  Pop^  retains 
temporal  sway;  that  the  petty  duke- 
doms have  beenmeiged  in  one  large 
state^"-that  a  oonstitution  has  bees  se- 
cured—so  long  as  weare  not  a  Bepnblic  f  " 
On  the  other  hand,  to  a  lai^ge  and  inert 
dass,  the  limited  civic  req[>onBibilitie8 
already  assumed,  are  irkscmie  and  vacii- 
ous ;  they  regret  the  days  of  i^iestly 
monopo^  and  courtly  patronage,  cling 
to  old  feudal  privileges,  and  ignore  the 
"  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nmaaber.^' 
Much  of  this  perversity  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  statesmen,  whose  influence 
would  clarify  and  conc^tzate  poblic 
sentiment  Since  the  death  of  Cayoor, 
the  want  of  a  leading  spirit  in  the  State 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  to  political 
prosperity.  Jn  twenty  years,  Italy  has 
had  nineteen  prime  ministers,  twrnkij" 
six  home,  and  neariy  as  many  of  foreign 
ministers;  those  of  war,  the  marine, 
finance,  public  instruction,  justice,  etc^ 
have  b^  changed  quite  as  often. 
There  has  been  no  steady,  continuous, 
executive  agency  to  mould  and  adight- 
en,  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency,  and 
solve  the  problem  of  governmental  re- 
form. 

*'  I  can  say  very  little  good  of  the 
condition  and  prospect  of  things  here," 
writes  an  old  English  resident  of  the 
Italian  capital,  in  a  recent  letter ;  "^  the 
government  is  not  doing  its  duty  in  the 
only  way  whidi  could  lead  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  country — viffMwu,  root 
and  br€mch  economy.  They  are  striving 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet — but  they 
attempt  it  oolj  by  increasing  taxation 
in  every  conceivable  mode,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fimdamental  principle 
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of  poHtioal  economy,  which  teaches 
that  0Fcr4axmti0Q  is  a  mere  killi;iig  of 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.** 
The  taz*rioiB  lately  preralent  are  a  sad 
confirmatdon  of  this  statement;  and 
while  such  Tital  ^aestlons  as  the  con- 
tiimance  of  the  temporal  powor  of  the 
P^Mey,  the  aofiiisltion  of  the  Lower 
1^1,  and  th^  reform  of  the  Na- 
tional Finanoes  occupy  the  minds  of 
thoQghtfol  patriots,  the  apathy  and  in- 
diinenoe  of  yoteni  in  many  districts, 
and  the  ftct  that  no  qncnram  In  the 
Cliambers  often  indefinitely  delays  im- 
portant pablic  business,  afford  a  singa- 
Itf  and  painM  oontrast  to  the  intense 
interest  of  tiie  debates  and  the  intdH- 
gent  sympathy  of  the  people  dnring 
the  ptlmy  days  <^  Italian  regeneration 
at  Torin,  when  Cayonr,  D*AEeglio,  and 
Victor  Bmannel  won  tlie  admiration  of 
liberal  £im^)e. 

Tet  critical  as  appears  the  state  of 
the  Penbisnla  at  this  moment^  to  the 
oonsdestioaily  intelligent  observer, — 
when  one  party  niffes  «  yident  sdntion 
of  the  Roman  question,  and  another 
plots  Ihe  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
BtkTojf  and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
p«i>lic ;  when  political  rivalry  seems  to 
deaden  the  sense  of  civic  duty,  and  in- 
trigues with  Prussia  or  France,  the 
Papacy,  or  dethroned  Bourbons,  accuse 
the  integrity  of  Italian  citizenship ; 
when  one  region  Is  scourged  by  brigan- 
dage, and  another  languishes  because  of 
the  removal  of  the  court ;  when,  above 
all,  the  financial  question  dismays  the 
most  patriotic, — ^the  natural  resources 
WQ  have  partially  noted  remain  intact, 
and  the  posribilities  of  constitutional 
government  stUl  offer  scope  and  motive 
to  the  intelligent  and  conscientious ;  so 
that  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
better  will  triumph  over  the  perverted 
elements — social  and  political;  and 
whether  the  beneficent  Providence  that 
guided  an  enslaved  country  into  free 
unification,  will,  to  crown  and  complete 
the  work  of  civic  regeneration  rouse 
up  for  the  degenerate  people  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  name  and  the  age,  and 
citizens  capable  of  wise  and  holy  self- 
retisnoe. 


And  yet,  when  we  compare  tiie  exist- 
ing with  the  old  state  of  things,  we  find 
much  reason  for  confidence  and  gratula- 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Rome,  is  exempt  from 
foreign  occupation;  alien  soldiery  no 
longer  insult  the  nation ;  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  united  against  invaders 
of  every  nationality,  and  under  any 
pretext ;  this  is  a  guarantee  of  national 
honor  of  hopefhl  augury ;  then,  internal 
improvements  are  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  facility  of  inter- 
course awakening  ent^rise  and  modi- 
^ng  x^judice ;  and,  finally,  by  provid- 
ing for  education,  by  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and,  especially,  by  a 
moderation,  wherein  alone  consists  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  new  kingdom, 
the  government  is  conserving  all  of 
the  vital  power  and  cherishing  the  la- 
tent resources  of  the  country.  Mean- 
time, however,  faction  and  faithlessness 
are  at  work,  to  the  utmost  undermining 
trust  and  bafiiing  progress.  The  abuses 
of  the  revenue  system  are  like  those 
which  have  disgraced  our  own  country ; 
we  find  a  process  and  class  in  Italy 
analogous  to  the  Whiskey  Ring  here. 
The  same  injustice  and  vulgar  as  well  as 
superfidal  abuse  of  the  "  powers  that 
be,''  is  evident  there ;  recrimination  and 
censure  in  the  press  are  equally  unrea- 
sonable and  unscrupulous;  there  is  a 
mass  of  indigence  to  be  relieved,  an 
entire  peasantry  to  be  enlightened,  a 
public  spirit  to  be  developed,  an  inert- 
ness and  frivolity  to  be  conquered ;  an 
army  of  critical  do-nothings  impedes 
the  march  of  reform;  a  horde  of 
maUontenti  are  busy  with  slanders 
and  sneers ;  while  cheating  landowners 
keep  down  the  aspirations  of  honest 
labor,  and  the  clerical  party,  astute, 
I>atient,  and  persistent,  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  liberalism,  hold,  with 
deqMrate  grasp,  to  their  traditional 
privil^^,  and  make  capital  of  the 
superstition  and  selfishness  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  radical  party  of  action 
are  on  the  qui  vice  to  infringe  the  "  law 
and  order"  of  the  new  re^me,  by  im- 
prudent violence  and  disloyal  intrigue. 

The  seats  of  academic  education  are 
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too  isolated  and  too  mach  under  priest- 
ly inflaence  and  obsolete  systems ;  and 
popular  education,  being  yoluntary,  has 
not  yet  become  attractire  to  the  masses ; 
£Edse  returns  of  income  and  specolaticms 
in  currency,  as  well  as  factious  remon- 
strance against  taxation,  indicate  a  most 
unpatriotic  deficiency  in  civic  conscience 
and  sacrifice.  Tet,  as  among  onrselreB, 
here  and  now,  and  during  the  late  san^ 
guinary  war,  the  people  at  heart,  and 
in  the  concrete,  prore  true  to  duty,  ftee- 
dom,  and  nationality;  the  rererse  is 
exceptional  and  branded  among  the  hon- 
orable and  intelligent  as  infamous. 
Noble  spirits  make  and  leave  their  due 
impression ;  the  lessons  of  the  Past  are 
not  wholly  forgotten,  and  hopes  for  the 
future  arc  kept  clear  and  bright  by  the 
leaven  of  integrity,  wisdom,  and  civic 
fkitb,which,  alike  in  the  Italian  kingdom 
and  the  American  Republic,  make  vital 
and  progressive  the  national  wel&re. 

Whatever  fault  ultra  republicans  may 
find  with  the  constitutional  monarchy 
under  which  Italy  has  attained  her  pres- 
ent political  privileges,  the  facts  we 
have  cited  show  that  she  has  more  lib- 
erty than  she  knovrs  how  to  utilize  or 
even  appreciate.  The  life  of  the  caf<&, 
the  corso,  and  the  theatre,  the  life  of 
ease,  gallantry,  and  gossip  consequent 
on  a  prolonged  despotic  rule,  leaves  be- 
hind it  too  many  self-indulgent  habi- 
tudes, too  little  personal  ente^rise,  and 
a  too  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, for  the  requisite  scope  and  in- 
spiration of  civic  duty.  There  can  only 
be  realized,  patience,  discipline,  and  the 
logic  of  events.  Tlie  intelligent  aspir- 
ants for  the  fairest  fruits  of  freedom, 
must  have  that  large  faith  in  time 
wherewith  the  poet  solaces  his  baffled 
hopes  of  human  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. Meantime,  the  form  of  government 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  its  equity, 
its  dignity,  and  its  spirit.  To  cavil 
about  it  with  fierce  pertinacity  is  like 
discussing  theories  of  navigation,  when 
the  exigency  of  the  voyage  demands 
chiefly    that    immediate     advantage 


(Oct, 


shonl  1  be  taken  of  every  fiivorable 
breezk  and  that  a  firm  and  wise  man 
should  be  stationed  at  the  helm.  The 
abeende  of  domesticity  as  a  shrine  and 
nndeui  of  life,  by  whidh  sodal  has  min- 
istered to  civic  welfare  in  EngUnd  and 
Amaica,  is  a  drawback  not  easily  over- 
come; ethical  has  been  subordinated 
for  ages,  in  Southern  Bttrope^  to  dqg- 
m8tk^  ri^igion,  so  that  practical  Chris- 
tianity does  not,  ad  in  the  Angio  Saxon 
races,  form  the  basis  of  sodil,  and, 
through  that,  of  political  advancement 
and  purification. 

More  than  twenty  millions  of  people 
in  a  country  so  auspiciously  situated 
between  Western  Eurc^  and  tiie  Orient, 
BO  accessible,  so  frequented,  so  ridi  in 
the  benignities  of  dimate,  soil,  art, 
natural  products,  aesthetic  privileges, 
and  memorable  historic  experiences,— 
now  that  the  Tepresaon  of  tyranny  is 
withdrawn,  the  light  of  knowledge 
difihsed^the  opportunity  for  patriotic 
energy  secured,  and  the  ameliorations 
of  unity  attained — to  say  notiiing  of  the 
normal  genius  of  the  race — so  ardent, 
susceptible,  mobile,  receptive,  and,  in 
certain  spheres,  peerless  and  creative— 
such  a  land  and  people,  by  all  the  laws 
of  economy  and  the  tendencies  of  hu- 
manity, should  rise,  grow,  become  alive 
with  industry,  and  enlightened  hj 
truth.  The  way  is  opened;  the  ma- 
terials exist ;  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
or  the  best  of  them,  are  full  of  syin- 
pathy;  and,  therefore,  the  *'gift  of 
beauty  "  should  no  longer  be  SbM,  but 
fortunate.  Tlie  obstacles  that  do  exist 
to  national  prosperity  are  such  aspn- 
ogy,  rectitude,  and  cooperation  can 
vanquish ;  peculation  and  distrust,  fac- 
tion and  frivolity,  ofiSdal  imbecility 
and  internal  deficiencies,  will  vanish, 
like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  if  the 
glow  and  radiance  of  the  sun  of  liberty 
is  not  impeded  by  the  lowering  ckmds 
of  discontent,  or  the  dark  storms  of 
selfish  pasdon ;  and  if  the  private  heart 
beats  in  fuU  unison  with  that  of  na- 
tional honor,  love,  and  faith. 
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LEAVES  PROM  A  PUBUSHEITS  LETTER-BOOK. 


In  tbe course  of  a  ^^ somewliat  boi^^ 
experience  of  thirty-Uuree  years,  as  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  on  both  eicles  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
know,  in(»«  or  less  intimately,  seyeral 
authors  and  artists  of  the  period,  whose 
names  have  become,  in  some  sort,  the 
world^s  heritage. 

Looking -oyer  the  earlier  letter-files 
of  such  a  business,  one  is  reminded  of 
personal  interviews  and  incidents,  trivial 
^ough,  perhaps,  but  often  characteris- 
tic and  suggestive  as  being  connected 
with  men  who  have  left  their  mark  in 
the  reading  world,  and  "  whose  works 
do  follow  theoL"  Personal  references  to 
living  men  would  be  questionable,  if 
not  improper.  Of  others  who  have 
passed  away,  it  may  not  be  amUs  to  re- 
call a  fact  or  two — for  life  is  made  up 
of  little  things,  and  slight  touches  may 
aid  in  filling  up  an  outline  portrait  In 
some  slight  "  Recollections  of  Irving,^ 
a  few  years  ago,  a  few  other  authors 
were  briefly  mentioned.  Some  others 
maybe  here  referred  to  in  connection 
with  a  scrap  or  two  from  their  corre- 
spondence. 

The  name  of  Fenimobs  Coopeb  in 
American  authorship  was  a  prominent 
one  during  his  life.  It  is  not  yet  wholly 
eclipsed — but  whether  it  will  continue 
to  fin  a  place  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  his  writings  may  have  ceased,  per- 
haps, to  be  a  question.  He  was  as  con- 
spicuous in  person  as  in  intellect ;  stand- 
ing over  six  feet  in  height— strong, 
erect,  well  proportioned — with  the  air 
and  manner  of  one  who  claimed  the 
right  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  have  his 
dictum  respected.  A  man  who  had 
seen  so  much  of  the  world,  whose  opin- 
ions were  so  well  fortified  by  reading 
and  observation,  and  who  had  done  so 
much  for  his  country's  fame  in  letters, 
was  well  entitled  to  respectftd  attention 


— ^yet  it  was  not  always  pleasant  to  hear 
his  rather  tart  criticisms  of  notable  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  axioms  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  the  very  possession 
of  office  or  of  popular  favor  in  this  \ 
country,  was  prima-faeie  evidence  of  in- 
competency, superficial  attainment,  or 
positive  dishonesty.  [It  is  rather  sad 
to  think,  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
this  estimate  of  popular  and  official 
success  might  have  been  strengthened 
rather  than  diminished.]  He  loved  to 
demonstrate  this  by  examples — and 
would  even  include  such  names  as  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  others,  whose  fame 
and  i>Qsition  were  beyond  ordinary 
question. 

His  views  on  penonal  rights  were 
very  decided,  and  often  decidedly  ex- 
pressed. Coming  from  my  house  at 
Staten  Island,  he  took  occasion,— hav- 
ing been  brusquely  jostled  by  a  carman 
driving  on  to  the  ferry  boat, — to  give 
him  a  five-minutes'  lecture  on  the  inher- 
ent rights  of  foot-passengers  as  against 
all  vehicles  whatsoever.  The  dignity 
and  force  of  tbe  ailment  evidently 
impressed  both  the  carman  and  the  by- 
standers. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  good  story-teller. 
At  my  house  he  gave  a  sketch  of  a 
scene  in  court  with  a  thick-headed  wit- 
ness, which  was  rich  in  graphic  humor, 
and  was  often  afterwards  quoted  by  our 
neighbors  who  heard  it.  For  his  book 
copyrights,  he  was  fond  of  constructing 
his  own  agreements  with  all  provisos 
and  conditions.  Eleven  of  his  thirty- 
three  novels  were  included  in  one  li- 
brary edition  as  those  best  worthy  of 
preservation;  and  only  one  other  was 
suggested  by  the  author  as  being  thus 
worthy  of  a  fine  edition.  The  only 
original  work  of  his,  first  published  by 
us,  was  his  last,  **The  Ways  of  the 
Hour,''  intended  to  show  the  dangers 
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and  evils  of  our  Jury  system.  Referring 
to  the  London  edition  of  this,  he  wrote 
the  following.  [Mr.  Bentley,  "Her 
Majesty^s  publisher,^'  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  aeo^thig  his  draito  for  £800 
on  the  receipt  of  the  MS.  of  each  of 
his  novels;  bnt  the  lighter  craft  in 
London,  cruising  about  for  free  qpoOs  in 
books,  had  discovered  that  there  was,  at 
least,  a  question  whether  an  American 
author  could  eanf>ey  a  right  to  an  Bog- 
lish  publisher  which  he  did  not  first 
possess  himself ; — and  so  they  had  bold- 
ly seized  Mr.  Bentley*s  guinea  and  a 
half  ^  copyright  edition,  **  and  printed 
them  for  a  shilling, — ^in  defiance  both 
of  courtesy  and  tnidition.  As  to  the 
English  2ato,  that  still  remains  in  in- 
glorious  uncertainty,  while  our  law  is 
still  ingloriously  ceHain^-on  the  wrong 
side.] 

Hall,  OoopsBnomr,  July  23, 184i. 

MtDbabSib:  *  »  •  • 
Mr.  Bentley  has  sent  me  a  recent  de- 
cision of  an  English  court,  which, 
as  he  asserts,  goes  to  afiisct  his  inter- 
est in  my  books.  He  sends  me  a  new 
proposition  for  the  publication  of  tlie 
^  Ways  of  the  Hour''  that  I  have  de- 
clined accepting.  Now,  I  wish  to  know 
if  you  cannot  dispose  of  this  book  for  me 
to  some  English  publisher.    *    *    * 

I  shall  expect  somewhere  about  £400 
for  the  book,  to  be  paid  in  drafts  on 
the  publbhers  at  sixty  dajrs,  £100  on 
sending  voL  I,  £100  on  sending  vol.  H, 
and  balance  on  sending  the  last  volume 
of  the  work.  I  did  think  of  asking 
£500  for  this  particular  book,  which  is 
more  elaborated  than  most  of  its  com- 
panions ;  but  this  difficulty  may  compel 
me  to  accept  even  £800.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  decision  adverse  to  Ameri- 
can copyrights,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Bentley  himself  does  not  think  it  will 
stand. 

Fnder  no  circumstances  will  I  sell  a 
book  to  share  the  profits.  This  is  of 
the  nature  of  Bentley's  last  proposition, 
though  he  proposes  paying  me  down 
for  a  certain  number  of  copies. 
»»♦♦»» 

Yours,  very  truly, 

FeNIMOBB  OOOFEB, 


When  the  volume  on  the  ^Homea 
of  American  Authors"  was  planned, 
those  who  were  designated  for  it  were 
affiled  to  for  some  of  the  facts  needed 
to  complete  symmetrical  sketchee  of 
their  literary  biography.  Mr.  Pmss- 
COTT,  the  historian  (irho  had  volunteered 
some  kind  words  respecting  a  pamx^ilet 
of  what  he  called  ^curious  and  interest- 
ing statistics  ^  of  American  authorsMp, 
which  I  had  comxnled  and  printed  in 
London)  sent  us  several  notes  in  r^^ard 
to  his  residences  and  his  mode  of  com- 
position— in  addition  to  the  particnLuB 
given  to  Mr.  George  8.  Hillard,  who 
wrote  the  sketeh.  Some  of  these  may 
be  quoted. 

BowoM,  April  IS,  1852. 

Mt  Deab  Sm :  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  you  a 
pencil  outline  of  a  cottage  I  occupy  on 
the  seashore  u  the  sunmier.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  three  places  of  resi- 
dence, among  which  I  contrive  to  dis- 
tribute my  year.  8iz  months  I  pass  in 
town,  where  my  house  is  in  Beacon 
street,  looking  on  the  Common,  whidi, 
you  may  recollect,  is  an  uncommonly 
fine  situation,  commanding  a  noble  view 
of  land  and  water.  There  is  more  than 
one  ^graving  of  these  situations  round 
the  Boston  Common,  though  none  of 
my  own  house  in  particular.  Here 
is  my  library,  etc.,  which  makes  it 
the  residence  of  the  most  importance 
to  me.  I  have,  about  forty  miles  from 
town,  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  an 
old  family  property,  called  the  high- 
lands.   *    »    ♦ 

The  other  place  is  a  cottage, — what 
Lady  Emmeline  Wortley  calls  in  her 
"  Travels  "  "  a  charming  country  villa  " 
— at  Nahant,  where  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  I  have  passed  the  summer 
months,  as  it  is  the  coolest  spot  in  New 
England.  The  house  stands  on  a  bold 
cliff,  overlooking  the  ocean,  so  near, 
that  in  a  storm  the  spray  is  thrown 
over  the  piazza :  and  as  it  stands  on  the 
entrance  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  many 
miles  out  at  sea.  There  is  more  than 
one  printed  account  of  Nahant,  which 
is  a  remarkr«3le  watering-place,  from  the 
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bold  formation  of  the  coast  aod  the  ex* 
poaure  to  the  ocean.  It  ianot  a  bad 
place— tiiiB  sea-girt  citadel^-<for  xeyerie 
and  writing,  with  the  moaie  of  the 
winds  and  the  waters,  incessantly  beat- 
ing on  the  rocks  and  broad  beadles  be- 
low. This  place  is  called  ^Fitftd 
Head  " — and  Noma's  was  not  wilder. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  send  you  nothing 
better  than  the  enclosed  sketch,  made 
last  sammer  by  the  pencil  of  a  Mend  to 
amose  an  idle  hoar. 

The  idea  of  your  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  one,  if  well  executed,  and 
I  wish  it  may  come  to  something  in 
yonr  hands.  Do  not  take  the  trouble 
toretnm  the  sketch.  I  will  only  add 
that  if  there  is  any  ftirther  information 
yon  desire  req>ecting  these  matters,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  commmdcate  it  as  ikr 
as  in  my  power. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  PBttSOOTT. 
&  p.  PimiAX,  E0Q. 

BosToy,lUrlS,1»3. 

My  Deab  Sib  :  At  your  suggestion,  I 
haye  found  an  artist  and  sent  him  to 
PepperelL  The  result  is  the  sketch 
which  I  enclose  to  you. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  to  have  fhis 
old  place,  to  which  I  am  attached  by 
many  associations  and  recollections, 
thus  preserved ;  and  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, charge  you  with  the  expense  of 
the  sketch  as  you  proposed,  but  only 
deedre  that,  in  case  you  do  not  use  it, 
you  will  return  the  drawings  to  me. 

The  place  at  Pepperell  has  been  in 
the  fi&mily  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half — an  uncommon  event  among  our 
locomotive  people. 

The  house  is  about  a  century  old — 
the  original  building  having  been  great- 
ly enlarged,  by  my  father  first,  and 
since  by  me.  It  is  here  that  my  grand- 
father, CoL  Wm.  Prescott,  who  com- 
manded at  Bunker  Hill,  was  bom  and 
died,  and  in  the  village  churchyard  he 
lies  buried,  under  a  simple  slab,  con- 
taining only  the  record  of  his  name  and 
age.  My  fether,  Wm.  Prescott,  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  name,  was  also  bom, 
and  passed  his  earlier  days  here.    And 


fixMn  my  own  infancy  not  a  year  has 
passed  that  I  have  not  spent  more  or 
lesB  of  in  these  shades,  now  hallowed 
to  me  by  the  recollections  of  happy 
boors  and  friuids  that  are  gone. 

The  pkuse  which  is  called  the  **  High- 
lands" coBsista  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  aeves  about  forty-two  miles 
fram  Bortoo,  on  the  border  line  of 
Masaaohusetta  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  a  fine  rolHng  country,  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  that  descends 
with  a  gentle  swe^  to  the  IHssitisset, 
a  dear  and  very  pretty  rivei^  affording 
picturesque  views  in  its  windiog  course. 
A  txAd  mountain  chain  on  the  north- 
west, among  which  is  the  grand  Monad- 
noo  of  New  Hampshire,  makes  a  dark 
fhuue  to  the  picture.  The  land  is  weU 
studded  with  treea— oak,  walnut,  <diest- 
nut,  and  maple — distributed  in  clumps 
and  avenues,  so  as  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent eflbct.  The  maple,  in  particnlar,  in 
ik6  autumn  season,  when  the  flunily  are 
there,  makes  a  brave  show  with  its  gay 
livery  when  touched  by  the  frost. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  I  usually 
pass  the  hot  months  in  the  cottage  at 
Nahant,  of  w^di  1  sent  you  a  sketch, 
and  then  migrate  to  the  Highlands  until 
winter  brings  us  back  to  town.  The 
ample  accommodations  of  the  house 
ore  put  into  requisition ;  for  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  the  good  name  for 
hospitality  which  the  old  dwelling  has 
had  for  many  a  year.  And  yet  it  is  the 
spot  where  I  often  do  most  work ;  and 
many  a  chapter  of  "  Ferdinand "  and 
"  Mexico ''  have  I  composed  while  gallop- 
ing over  the  hills,  or  wandering  among 
the  chestnut  shades  of  my  favorite  walk 
in  autumn. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  at  your 
suggestion ;  and  if  more  than  you  de- 
sire, I  eapp(me  it  is  because  I  love  the 
theme  better  than  you  can. 
I  remain,       *       *       * . 

Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

Boston,  July  9,1 852L 

My  Deab  8ib:    Mr.    Hillard,  who 

,  went  with  me  to  my  old  place  in  the 

country  the  other  day,  tells  me  that  he 

is  to  ruralize  about  the  matter,  to  the 

^'exient  of  some  dozen  pages,  more  or 
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less,  for  you.  In  your  note  to  him,  you 
ask  if  I  haye  any  objection  to  your 
printing  the  notes  I  sent  to  yon  about 
Pepperell  and  Nahanl  I  hare  no  eopj 
of  them,  and,  of  course,  cannot  recaU  Um 
contents  with  any  acciuracy.  Bat  they 
were  written  as  Jdemoireapow  ierWy  to 
supply  the  necessary  material,  and  you 
can  use  your  Judgment  as  to  using 
them  or  not  after  you  have  seen  Hil* 
lard^s  performance,  which  perhaps  may 
contain  much  of  what  is  in  them,  and 
told  in  a  better  way. 

I  remain,       ♦       ♦       * 

Wk.  H.  Prbsoott. 

Mt  Dbab  Bm :  As  you  deain,  I  send 
you  a  q>ecimen  of  my  autograph.  It  is 
the  concluding  page  of  one  of  the  cki^ 
ters  of  the  **  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Book 
m,  chap.  8.  The  writing  is  not,  aa  you 
may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is 
indelible,  being  made  with  an  iqvparatus 
used  by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very  sim- 
ple afiair,  consisting  of  a  £rame  of  the 
size  of  a  common  sheet  of  letter-paper, 
with  brass  wires  inserted  in  it,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  lines  suited. 
On  one  side  of  this  frame  is  pasted  a 
leaf  of  thin  carbonated  paper,  such  a^ 
is  used  to  obtain  duplicates. 

Instead  of  a  pen  the  writer  makes  use 
of  a  stylus  of  ivory  or  agate,  the  last 
being  better  or  harder.  The  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's 
writing  in  the  usual  manner  arise  from 
his  not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  ex- 
hausted in  his  pen,  and  when  his  lines 
run  into  one  another.  Both  difficulties 
are  obviated  by  this  simple  writing 
case,  which  enables  one  to  do  his  work 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 

Though  my  trouble  is  not  .blindness, 
but  a  disorder  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye, 
the  effect,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is 
the  same,  and  I  am  wholly  incapaci- 
tated for  writing  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  this  manner  I  have  written  every 
word  of  my  hU^orkaU.  This  modui 
operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embar- 
rassments. For  as  one  cannot  see  what 
he  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in 
the  treadmill  sees  what  he  is  grinding 


on  the  other  dde  of  the  wall,  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  make  corrections. 
This  requires  the  subject  to  be  pretty 
thoroughly  eanvassed  in  the  nund ;  and 
all  the  blot*  and  erasures  to  be  made 
there  befbre  taking  up  the  p^i— or 
rather  the  stylus.  This  compels  m«  to 
go  over  my  composition — to  the  extent 
of  a  whole  chajpter,  however  long  it 
may  be — several  times  in  my  head,  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  my  desk.  When 
thore,  the  work  becomes  one  of  mem- 
ory, rather  than  of  creation,  and  tiie 
writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly  enough. 

A  letter  which  I  received  some  years 
since  from  the  French  historian  Thierry, 
who  is  totally  blind,  urged  me,  by  all 
means,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  dicta- 
tion, to  which  he  had  resorted.  And 
James,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  has 
adopted  this  habit,  finda  it  favoiabie  to 
facility  of  composition.  But  I  have 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  my  own 
way  to  change.  And  to  say  truth,  I 
never  dictated  a  sentence  in  my  life  for 
publication,  without  its  filing  so  flat 
on  my  ear,  that  I  felt  almost  ashamed 
to  send  it  to  the  press.  I  suppose  it  is 
habit 

One  thing  I  may  add.  My  MS.  is 
usually  too  illegible  (I  have  sent  you  a 
frtvorable  specimen)  for  the  press ;  and 
it  is  always  fitdrly  copied  by  an  amanu- 
ensis before  it  is  consigned  to  the  prin- 
ter. I  have  accompanied  the  autograph 
with  these  explanations,  which  are  at 
your  service,  if  you  think  they  will 
have  interest  for  your  readers.  My 
modu»  operandi  has  the  merit  of  novel- 
ty. At  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
history-monger  who  has  adopted  it  be- 
sides myself. 

Iremain,       *       ♦       » 

WM.H.  Pbescott. 


In  one  of  many  letters  wbidi  I  re- 
ceived in  England  from  Mr.  Tupper,  the 
poet-proverbialist,  he  says,  '^  Shall  we 
make  Edgab  Pob  famous  by  a  notice  in 
the  Literary  Gazette ! "  referring  to  the 
volumes  of  Poe's  Tales  which  Mr.  Wiley 
had  printed  in  otr  Library  of  American 
Books,  and  which  I  had  given  to  the 
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poet  as  noTelties.  These  tales  haye  a 
weird  kind  of  fasdnatioD,  which  made 
me  evrioiisly  interested  in  the  author, 
whom  I  had  nerer  seen.  Another  inci- 
dent enhanced  this  interest  At  our  Lon- 
don office  we  had  received^  about  1840, 
a  Tolume  called  '^  The  NarratiYe  of  Ar- 
thur Gordon  Fym,  of  Nantucket,"  which 
in  a  long  title-page  purported  to  describe 
sondry  yerital];^  Toyages,  ending  with 
one  in  which  the  author  had  reached 
the  eighty-fourth  parallel  of  southern 
latitude.  The  late  Mr.  D.  Appleton  was 
sitting  in  our  office  in  Patemost^  Bow. 
''Here  is  an  American  contribution  to 
gcognq»hical  science,"  I  said  to  him. 
"This  man  has  reached  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  any  European  navigatOT.  Let 
ns  reprint  this  for  the  benefit  of  Kr. 
BnlL"  He  assented,  and  took  half  share 
in  the  venture.  The  graye  particularity 
of  the  tilie  and  of  the  narrative  misled 
many  of  the  critics  as  well  as  ourselyes, 
and  whole  colunms^f  these  new  ''  dis- 
ooyerieSj"  including  the  hieroglyphics 
(I)  found  on  the  rocks,  were  copied  by 
many  of  the  English  country  papers  as 
sober  historical  truth.  Whether  such  a 
book  were  as  justifiable  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  may  be  questioned— it  was  cer- 
tainly ingenious  and  skilful 

Some  years  after,  when  my  desk  was 
in  Broadway,  in  separate  quarters,  a 
gentleman  with  a  somewhat  nervous 
and  excited  manner  claimed  attention 
on  a  subject  which  he  said  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  Seated  at  my  desk, 
and  looking  at  me  a  ftiU  minute  with 
his  ''guttering  eye,^  he  at  length  said : 
"I  am  Mr.  Poe."  I  was  "  all  ear,"  of 
course,  and  sincerely  interested.  It  was 
the  author  of  "The  Raven,"  and  of 
«  The  Gold  Bug  I "  "I  hardly  know," 
said  the  poet,  after  a  pause,  "  how  to 
begin  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  importance."  After 
anolher  pause,  the  poet  seeming  to  be 
in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  he  at  length 
went  on  to  say  that  the  publication  he 
had  to  proiM>se  wsl^  of  momentous  in- 
terest. Newton's  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion was  a  mere  incident  compared  to 
the  diacoveriiss  revealed  in  this  book. 
It  would  at  once  command  such  univer^ 


sal  and  intense  attention  that  the  pub- 
lisher might  give  up  all  other  enter- 
prises,  and  make  this  one  book  the 
business  of  his  lifetime.  An  edition  of 
fifty  thousand  copies  might  be  sufficient 
to  begin  with,  but  it  would  be  but 
a  small  beginning.  No  other  scientific 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world  ap- 
proached in  importance  the  original 
developments  of  this  book.  All  this 
and  more,  not  in  irony  or  in  jest,  but  in 
tnUrue  earnest,  for  he  held  me  with  his 
eye,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner.  I  was 
really  impressed — ^but  not  overcome. 
Promising  a  decision  on  Monday  (it 
was  late  Saturday,  p.  h.),  the  poet  had 
to  rest  so  long  in  uncertainty  about  the 
extent  of  the  edition— partly  reconciled, 
by  a  small  loan,  meanwhile.  We  did 
venture,  not  upon  fifty  thousand,  but 
five  hundred.* 

This  little  book  of  "  great  expecta- 
tions" was  simply  "Eureka — a  new 
Theory  of  the  Universe" — ^which  Mr. 
Poe  had  read  as  a  lecture  to  a  small 
audience  at  the  Society  Library.  A 
Southern  magazine,  "The  Nineteenth 
Century,"  gave  recently  a  high  estimate 
of  the  theory  or  discovery  announced 
in  "Eureka" — but  it  has  never,  ap- 
parently, caused  any  profound  interest 
either  to  popular  or  scientific  readers. 


During  Mr.  Edwabd  Evebstt's  resi- 
dence in  London  aa  American  Minister, 
the  few  American  families  residing  there 
were  always  made  "  at  home "  at  the 
Legation  receptions,  where  we  some- 
times met  English  notabilities,  such  as 
Sydney  Smith,  who  was  a  firm  firiend 
of  our  Minister,  even  while  he  was 
writing  epigrams  on  Pennsylvania  bonds 
— and  whose  rather  burly  figure  and 
good-humored  wit-lighted  face,  were 
frequently  visible  among  Mr.  Everett's 
visitors.  Mr.  Everett's  interest  in  the 
progress  of  American  letters  was  evi- 
denced in  many  inquiries  received  from 
him  respecting  book-making  statistics. 

*  Even  after  this  small  edition  was  In  type,  the 
poet  proposed  to  punish  m  by  giving  a  daplicata 
of  the  M8v  to  another  publisher,  because  a  third 
little  adranoe  was  deemed  incsnedient 
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He  Idndly  made  suggestions  in  regard 
to  some  facts  and  figoies  which  I  had 
collected  in  answer  to  a  chapter  of  Ali- 
son^s  Europe  referring  to  American  au- 
thorship, which  he  ''had  read  with 
pleasure,"  and  which  would  "be  of 
great  value  to  the  candid  Englishman." 
When  Mr.  Everett  was  Secretary  of 
State,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Crampton 
(British  Minister)  the  plan  of  a  treaty 
for  international  copyright;  but  this 
treaty,  by  some  opposing  influence,  was 
withheld  and  never  presented  to  the 
Senate.  At  Mr.  Everett*s  request,  I  had 
prepared  a  schedule  of  the  American 
books  that  had  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land up  to  that  time-^most  of  them 
being  more  or  less'  disguised  in  their 
English  costume— the  whole  number 
being  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

WAfsiNOTOV,  Hardh  2S,  189S. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  duly  received  yours  of 
the  Idth,  with  the  list  of  American 
works  published  in  England,  for  which 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

It  is  a  very  important  document,  and 
when  ])roperly  made  use  of  will  have 
its  effect  on  the  public  mind. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  up  the  Copy-Right  Convention  at 
this  session.  The  Senate  is  greatly  pro- 
occupied  with  other  subjects;  and  there 
is  an  indisposition  to  take  up  business 
of  thiskind« 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  out- 
siders to  prejudice  the  Senate  against 
the  treaty ;  and  not  much  to  counteract 
these  efforts.  It  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion, as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  friends  of 
the  measure,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
take  it  up  tlds  Spring. 

Let  this,  however,  be  entre  funu.  You 
must  get  some  able,  temperate,  and  skil- 
ful friend  of  ^he  measure  to  advocate  it 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  your  magaane. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  have  somo> 
thing  in  each  number  during  the  recess 
of  Congress. 

With  great  regard,  fiedthftilly  yours, 
Edward  Evebbtt. 


Mr.  Patjldiko  was  already  a  veteran 


at  the  time  these  notes  begin— having 
retired  from  the  duties  of  Navy  Agent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  shades 
of  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson.  For 
our  booksellers'  dinner  to  authors  at 
the  City  Hotel  in  1887,  he  had  prepared 
a  short  speedi  about  Cooper ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  not  spoken,  and  he 
sent  it  to  me.  The  letter  quoted  relates 
to  a  proposed  publicatioiv. 

Htds  Tamk,  Duchsm  Oouktt,  Dwwmlwr  14,18fL 

DsAB  Sir  :  You  may  probably  recol- 
lect tiiat  some  time  since  a  negotiation 
took  place  between  us  on  the  subject 
of  a  work  entitled  '<  The  New  and  the 
Old  Wwld ;  or,  the  Balance  of  Power," 
and  that  you  agreed  to  publish  it  on 
certain  conditions.  For  reasons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  I  delayed 
sending  you  the  MS.,  knowing  that  yon 
consented  to  publish  it  more  to  oblige 
mo  than  yourselt 

The  times  are  now  fttvorable  to  its 
publication,  as  the  subject  has  beccnne 
one  of  great  interest ;  and  I  now  ofks 
the  work  to  you  again  for  publicatioa, 
without  considering  you  in  the  least 
bound  by  any  former  agreement,  and 
without  asking  any  thing  for  the  copy- 
right for  £ve  years. 

Though  a  political,  it  is  not  a  party 
work,  but,  in  hcty  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  world.  It  will  make  a  couple  of 
hundred  pages,  I  presume ;  and  I  don^ 
contemplate  putting  my  name  to  it,  as 
I  believe  it  will  be  better  received  as 
written  by  ^*  A  retired  Statesman." 

I  shall  be  4>bligcd  to  you  for  a  prompt 
reply,  as  the  present  period  is  peculiar- 
ly favorable  for  the  appearance  of  sach 
a  work,  and  I  should  wish  it  to  be  pub- 
lished as  early  as  possible. 

I  am  very  respectfcdly  your  friend 
and  servant,  J.  E.  Pattldoo. 

Hios  Park,  DoeHsss  Couiitt,  Jiilj  14, 18S1 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter, and  regret  that  I  have  no  materials 
in  preparation  with  which  I  can  fruniah 
you. 

With  respect  to  my  biography,!  have 
always  had  an  insuperable  objection  to 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  while  he  if 
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living,  conceiviDg  it  little  better  tban  a 
fraud  on  poBterity  by  forestalliflig  its 
deciflion.  Besides,  the  incidents  of  my 
life  are  of  the  most  ordinary  kind ;  of 
no  interest  except  to  my  family  and 
fdends,  and  not  worth  communicating 
to  the  public.  I  haye  therefore  always 
declined  furnishing  them  to  persons 
who  have  occasionally  applied  to  me, 
except  in  private  communications  to 
Mends,  without,  of  course,  any  view  to 
poblicatiion. 

A  gentleman  of  South  Carolina  has, 
liowerer,  lately,  in  the  spirit  of  Mend- 
ship,  published  a  sketch  of  my  life, 
which  was  copied  a  &w  days  ago  in  the 
^Southern  Preu^^^  which  is  pietty  cor- 
rect in  its  details,  and  to  which  I  refer 
Mr.  Qriswold,  in  whose  candor,  discre- 
tion, SQd  judgment  I  implicitly  confide, 
and  in  whose  hands  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  trust  myself. 

The  sketch  is  compiled  from  informa- 
tion communicated  by  me,  in  a  friendly 
correspondence;  but  the  opinions  of 
the  writer  as  to  myself  and  my  writings 
are,  of  course,  his  own,  and  I  am  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  them.  Mr. 
Griswold  will,  if  he  expresses  any  on 
tbe  subject,  be  governed  by  his  own 
judgment. 

I  would,  however,  advise  him  in  all 
cases  to  abstain  from  any  thing  but 
mere  facts,  and  thus  avoid  rufiing  the 
plumage  of  us  literary  peacocks,  by  any 
appearance  of  preference. 

Exaggerated  praise  does  a  man  more 
harm  than  unjust  censure.  The  first 
excites  envy  or  disgust,  the  second  calls 
forth  our  indignation  at  its  injustice, 
and  our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the 
victim.  I  would  send  you  the  paper 
containing  the  article,  but  that  I  cannot 
lay  my  hand  on  it,  as  I  believe  it  has 
been  destroyed.  I  will,  if  you  wish  it, 
give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  scenery 
in  my  neighborhood  and  the  views 
from  my  piazza,  which  are  thought 
very  fine.  As  they  are  not  my  works, 
I  can  praise  them  without  any  violation 
of  modesty. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  PAXTLDIirG. 
VOL.  iv.-^78 


Paus,  Kovember  28, 18SS. 

DeabSir:  »  *  ♦  ♦ 

Pro])osals  have  been  made  to  me  for 
translating  some  fragments  of  my  writ- 
ings into  the  French  journals,  and  I 
think  that,  at  least,  the  sketch  of  Amer- 
ican literature  and  some  part  of  "  Wo- 
man in  the  Nineteenth  Century  '^might 
be  interesting  here.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  send  me  five  copies 
of  the  "  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art," 
and  to  purchase  for  me  as  many  of 
"  Woman,"  etc.,  to  send  with  them.  I 
can  give  them  away  much  to  my  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  to  the  persons  with 
whom  I  am  making  acquaintance.  As 
I  have  already  given  away  the  copies  I 
brought  with  me,  would  you  have  the 
kindness  to  send  the  parcel  as  early  as 
possible,  and  in  some  safe  way,  to  my 
address  here.    *    ♦    ♦ 

We  are  eigoying  a  great  deal  here ;  it 
is  truly  the  city  of  pleasures. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  I  have  seen 
with  the  greatest  delight  I  go  when- 
ever she  acts,  and  when  I  have  seen  tbe 
entire  range  of  her  parts,  intend  to 
write  a  (]etailed  critique,  which  shall 
also  comprehend  comments  on  the  high 
French  tragedy.  *  ♦  ♦  * 
With  compliments,     ♦    »    * 

Maboabbt  Fulleb. 

During  her  visit  to  London,  on  her 
way  to  Italy,  Margaret  Fuller  passed  an 
evening  at  Knickerbocker  Cottage ;  and 
I  had  also  an  opportunity  to  study  her 
peculiar  manner  when  she  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  anniversary  of  an  Italian 
school,  at  which  Mazzini,  Gallenga,  and 
others  made  speeches.  In  this  address 
(1847)iMiBS  Fuller  said  that  it  was  quite 
customary  in  her  own  country  for  wom- 
en to  speak  in  public  This  seemed  to 
me  to  be  not  a  very  accurate,  though  it 
might  be  a  prophetic  remark. 

It  so  happened  that  our  party  in 
Gknoa,  Leghorn,  Kaples,  and  Rome, 
was  a  good  deal  with  that  of  Miss  Ful- 
ler. Between  Leghorn  and  Civita  Veo- 
chia  our  steamer,  an  English  one,  was 
run  down  in  the  night  by  a  French 
steamer.  As  they  were  going  in  op- 
posite directions,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  • 
miles  an  hour,  such  a  shock  in  the  dead 
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of  nigbt,  knockiDg  us  out  of  our  bertliB, 
was  not  fitted  to  soothe  an  anxious 
spirit.  The  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
on  deck  to  see  if  we  were  actually  sink- 
ing. Fortunately  the  bow  of  the 
Frenchman  had  merely  smashed  one  of 
our  paddJe-boxes,  and  the  wheel  itself, 
but  had  not  injured  the  hull;  so  I 
jumped  down  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  to 
re-assure  my  wife  and  the  other  ladies. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Miss  Fuller  in 
her  night-dress.  Instead  of  hysterical 
fright,  as  I  expected,  my  hurried  report 
that  there  would  be  time  to  dress  before 
we  went  to  the  bottom,  was  met  by 
Miss  Fuller  by  the  remark  that  seemed 
to  me  superhuman  in  its  quiet  calmness : 
*^  Oh,  we — had  not— made  up  our  minds, 
that  it  was— worth  while— to  be  at  all 
— alarmed  1"  Verily  woman — Ameri- 
can woman,  at  least — ^is  wonderful  for 
her  cool  philosophy  and  strong-nerved 
stoicism  in  great  danger  I 

The  narration  in  the  memoirs  of 
ffiss  Fuller  of  her  first  meeting  with 
her  future  husband,  the  Marquis  d^Os- 
soli,  is  not  accurate.  Her  party  had 
been  attending  some  of  the  services  of 
Holy  Week  in  St.  Peter's— ours  had 
heard  the  miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
As  we  came  away  from  the  Chapel,  and 


met  the  throng  from  ihe  great  church 
on  the  steps,  Mjsb  Fuller  stepped  out 
quickly  to  overtake  us,  saying  she  bad 
lost  her  friends ;  and  as  it  was  nearly 
dark,  she  seemed  quite  bewildered— 
more  alarmed,  indeed,  than  when  we 
were  really  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
in  the  Mediterranean.  8hehad  taken 
the  arm  of  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
crowd,  who  had  politely  offered  to  es- 
cort her  home,  or  to  a  cab ;  but  on  join- 
ing us,  she  took  leave  of  him,  as  we 
thought,  rather  ungraciously.  Bbe  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  her  address  to  him, 
but  left  him  in  the  crowd,  and  we  our- 
selves took  her  to  her  lodgings.  How 
and  when  they  met  again,  we  do  not 
know.  But  this  was  the  first  time  the 
Marquis  had  seen  her,  and  he  left  her  in 
the  conftision,  without  knowing  who 
she  was  or  where  she  liyed. 
At  a  notable  private  concert  at  the 

Palazzo ,  Miss  Fuller  appeared  with 

us  one  evening,  rather  nnconsciouslj,  in 
the  character  of  Madame.  The  superb 
music,  from  some  of  the  best  artists  in 
Europe,  with  cardinals  and  other  gran- 
dees for  fellow-guests,  was  pleasant  to 
remember,  rather  than  the  question  of 
identity  suggested  by  the  very  magnifi- 
cent hostess  and  her  chief  of  stafL 


NOTES  AMONG  THE  INDIANa 
II. 


THE  WTTCHITA   VILLAGE. 


HiDiczKB  BLrvr,  Wnanrx  ^ocjrrAiirg, ) 
April  4,  via  Kahbxb  Cxtt,  April  20.  f 

The  Indian  chiefs  Roman  Nose,  Lit- 
tle Big-Mouth,  Yellow  Bear,  and  Old 
Storm,  with  six  hundred  of  their  peo- 
ple, the  Arapahoes,  came  in  yesterday 
and  reported  themselves  as  ready  to  go 
on  their  new  reservation,  north  of  the 
Cameron  River.  At  the  suggestion  of 
General  Hazen,  I  had  a  talk  vrith  their 
principal  chief.  Little  Robe.  I  told  him 
what  the  President  had  said  in  his  mes- 
sage, that  he  would  favor  all  efforts  to 
civilize,  Christianize,  and  admit  to  the 


rights  of  citizenship  the  Indians,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  that  his  people 
would  care  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
plough  the  field,  plant  corn,  and  live  in 
cabins.  He  said  that  his  people  wished 
to  follow  the  face  of  the  white  man, 
and  learn  his  ways;  that  they  would 
welcome  teachers  on  their  new  reserva- 
tion, and  treat  them  as  good  brothers. 
General  Grierson,  in  command  here, 
built  new  bridges  over  the  streams,  lo- 
cated his  new  post,  and  is  nipping  in 
the  bud  all  licentiousness  in  the  camp. 
"  What  a  strange  spectacle  greets  the 
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eye— a  level  plain,  dotted  with  ^huge 

hay-stach  ! ' "  exclaimed  friend  R ; 

"but  how  gymmetrical  and  beautiful; 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  as  regular- 
ly built  as  though  they  were  laid  out 
by  rales  of  geometry ! " 

As  we  near  them  we  soon  discover 

that  our  hay-stacks  are  the  houses  of 

the  Witchitas,  built  of  straw,  thatched 

layer  upon  layer,  with  stout  bindings 

of  willow-saplings,  tied  together  with 

buffiEilo-hide  or  stripped  hickory.  Out  of 

the  top  the  smoke  issues,  and  around 

an  oral  opening  or  door  at  the  side,  a 

CTowd  of  naked  men  and  women  hover 

in  questioning  solicitude  at  our  coming. 

On  one  side  of  the  door  a  porch  is 

erected,   running    along  some  twenty 

feet  or  more,  with  coverings  of  small 

brauches  for  shade,  and  a  raised  floor 

of  hickory  poles,  two  feet  from   the 

ground,  for  a  summer  aftemoon^s  siesta. 

The  men  are  good-natured,  and  the 

women  cheerful,  though    more  naked 

tiian  any  we  have  seen.    They  invite 

you  with  much  politeness  to  walk  in ; 

snd,  accepting  their  hospitality,    you 

find  yourself  in  a  commodious,  clean, 

and  comfortable  dwelling. 

In  the  centre  is  the  fire,  small  and 
economical  as  the  Indian  always  makes 
it  Around  the  sides  the  beds  are  fitted 
op  on  banks  raised  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  built  of  split-boards,  tied  together 
with  cords  made  from  buffido-hide. 
The  floor  is  hard-packed  earth,  clean  as 
it  can  be.  The  builders  have  wisely 
and  unconsciously  made  the  best  of 
thdr  circumstances.  The  grass,  willow- 
sapHngs,  buffalo-hide,  &c.,  are  all 
found  close  at  hand ;  and  out  of  these, 
which  would  have  been  to  us  imprac- 
ticable materials  for  house-building, 
the  Witchitas  have  constructed  most 
convenient  habitations. 

Watermelon  patches  with  neat  fences 
are  near  at  hand.  The  fields  show 
marks  of  earnest  cultivation,  and  the 
people,  though  evidently  very,  very 
poor,  are  yet  gladrhearted  and  hopeftil. 
Driving  back  homo  at  a  rapid  pace, 
oar  teams  started  from  the  willow 
brakes  great  flocks  of  plover.  The 
General  let  fly  his  shot,  and  we  had 


eight  as  fat  and  delicious  birds  for  sup* 
per  as  any  one  click  of  the  trigger  usu- 
ally brings. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  we  left  the 
straw-houses,  cool  verandas,  naked  men 
and  women,  gardens,  and  plover  of  the 
poor  Witchitas,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
when  we  returned  to  the  Agency  build- 
ing. An  Indian  lament  over  the  death 
of  a  warrior  arrested  our  attention,  and 
mingling  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
"Whip-poor-will,"  in  the  ghostly 
branches  of  the  cotton-wood  near  by, 
lent  a  melancholy  tone  to  the  close  of 
the  day. 

The  Indian  women  were  in  a  smoke- 
blackened  tepe  across  the  Washita. 
The  flickering  light  of  their  nearly  ex- 
tinct fire  revealed  their  shadowy  forms 
kneeling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  cutting 
themselves  with  knives,  and  pulling 
their  hair.  They  sobbed  and  cried 
with  a  grief  piteous  to  hear. 

Turning  from  this  painful  picture,  we 
went  into  the  Ranch.  It  was  in  this 
Ranch  that  General  Hazen  informed  me 
he  held  his  final  talk  with  Black  Ket- 
tle, the  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  when 
he  came  to  sue  for  peace,  and  search  for 
his  Reservation.  As  the  General  had 
kept  notes  of  the  interview,  and  the 
name  of  this  chief  already  occupies  a 
'place  in  our  Indian  history  quite  as 
notable  as  that  of  Black  Hawk,  or  Red 
Jacket,  I  requested  copies  of  them  from 
him,  and  with  some  other  papers,  neces- 
sary to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts,  subnut  them. 

M0KK-TAV-A.-T0,    OB     BLAOK    KETTLE — 
WHAT  CAUSED  HIS  DEATH? 

Extract  from  Memorandum  Record  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Old  Fort  Oobb,  In- 
dian Territory^  November  1868. 
Noffeniber  15,  1868.— Arrived :   Black 
Kettle  and  Little  Robe,  chie&  of  the 
Cheyenne  tribe  of  Indians ;  were  well 
received  by  me,  and  some  rations  issued 
to  them.    They  promised  to  await  the 
return  of  General  Hazen  fVom  Fort  Ar- 
bucklo. 

November  16,  1868. — ^Arrived :  Little 
Big  Mouth,  Spotted  Wolf,  and  Little 
Horse,  chiefs  of  the  Arapalioe  tribe  of 
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Indians ;  were  treated  by  mo  the  same 
as  the  Cheyennes,  and  also  consented  to 
wait  and  see  (General  Hazen. 

Nwmber  20  and  21, 1868.— An  inter- 
view took  place  between  General  Hazen 
and  the  delegations  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  headed  by  Black  Kettle  and 
Little  Big  Mouth.  The  following  is 
from  notes  taken  of  the  remarks  of 
each. 

BLACK  KETTLE,   CHETEimE  CHIEF, 

said:  I  always  fed  well  whUe  I  am 
among  these  friends  of  mine,  the  Wit- 
chitas,  Wacoes,  and  affiliated  bands, 
and  I  never  feel  afraid  to  go  among  the 
white  men  here,  because  I  know  them 
to  be  my  fHends  also. 

The  Cheyennes  when  south  of  the  Ar- 
kansas did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
north  side,  but  our  Father  (agent)  sent 
for  us,  and  we  were  told  we  had  better 
go  there,  as  we  should  be  paid  well  for 
BO  doing,  by  feeding,  etc. 

The  Cheyennes  do  not  fight  the  peo- 
ple this  side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  do 
not  trouble  Texas,  but  north  of  the  Ar- 
kansas they  are  almost  always  at  war. 

I  do  not  represent  all  the  Cheyennes ; 
some  are  still  north  of  the  Arkansas.  I 
come  from  a  point  on  the  Washita 
River,  about  one  day's  ride  from  Ante- 
lope Hills.  Near  me  there  are  over  one 
hundred  lodges  of  my  tribe,  only  a  part 
of  them  are  my  followers.  I  have 
always  done  my  best  to  keep  my  young 
men  quiet,  but  some  of  them  will  not 
listen.  When  recently  north  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, some  of  them  were  fired  upon, 
and  then  the  war  began.  I  have  not 
since  been  able  to  keep  my  young  men 
at  home. 

I  have  come  here  and  seen  all  my 
friends  among  the  Indians,  and  have 
also  seen  that  the  white  men  are  my 
friends,  and  it  makes  me  happy.  I 
should  like  to  stop  fighting,  and  come 
here  soon  with  my  people,  and  stay 
here  with  these  Indian  friends  of  mine, 
and  be  fed  until  the  war  is  over.  But 
I  only  control  part  of  the  Cheyennes. 

LTTTLB  BIO  MOUTH,  ABAPAHOB  CHIEP, 

said:  I  have  come  down  here  a  long 
way  to  the  country  in   which   I  was 


bom ;  the  country  between  the  Witchi- 
ta  Mountains  and  the  mountains  on  the 
Arkansas,  where  I  roamed  when  a  boy, 
to  see  all  these  Indians— my  friendfr-^ 
and  to  have  a  talk. 

I  look  upon  you  (Ckneral  Hazen)  as 
the  representative  of  the  Great  Fatba 
(the  President).  I  would  not  hare 
OHne  near  you  had  I  wished  to  do 
wrong,  but  come  because  I  want  to  do 
right 

I  never  would  have  gone  north  of  the 
Arkansas  again,  but  my  Father  there, 
the  agent,  continually  sent  for  me,  time 
after  time,  and  finally  I  went.  As  soon 
as  we  got  there  we  got  into  trouble. 

My  people  wish  no  trouble,  but, 
although  we  have  come  back  sooth  of 
the  Arkansas,  the  soldiers  follow  is, 
and  continue  fighting.  We  want  do 
more  fighting,  and  we  want  you  to  send 
out  and  stop  these  soldiers  from  comiBg 
against  us.  I  wish  you  to  send  a  paper 
to  our  Great  Father,  at  Washington,  at 
once,  to  have  this  fighting  stopped,  that 
we  want  no  more  of  it.  Although  my 
kinsmen  have  been  killed,  we  will  for- 
get it,  and  we  wish  for  Peace. 

HAJOB-OSKEBAL  W.  B.  HAZEN,  U.  fi.  A^ 

said:  The  Great  Father  at  Waahiag- 
ton  sent  for  me  when  I  was  away  out 
\in  New  Mexico,  because  I  had  been 
much  with  the  Indians,  and  liked  tbem, 
to  come  here  and  take  care  of  all  the 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Eio- 
was  and  Comanches,  to  look  afl^  tbem 
and  their  agents,  to  get  them  on  to 
their  Reservations,  as  provided  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Treaty.  Before  I 
could  come  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  had  gone  to 
war,  so  that  I  could  not  see  them ;  but 
I  saw  the  others  at  Fort  Lamed,  and  I 
have  come  here  as  I  promised  them. 

I  was  sent  here  as  a  peace-chief;  aO 
here  is  to  be  peace,  and  we  will  keep 
tlie  faith;  but  north'' of  the  Arkansas 
is  General  Sheridan,  the  great  T^a^ 
chief  I  cannot  control  him,  and  he  has 
all  the  soldiers,  who  are  fighting  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  cannot 
deal  with  the  tribes  who  are  at  war  un- 
til after  they  have  made  peace  with  the 
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troops  who  are  flgbting  them;  there- 
fore, you  must  go  back  to  your  oountry, 
and  if  the  soldiers  come  to  attack  you, 
yoo  must  remember  they  are  not  firom 
me,  but  firom  that  great  war-chief,  and 
with  him  yon  mast  make  Peace. 

The  people  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  and 
in  the  east  are  all  one  people,  and  wh^i 
peace  comes,  it  most  be  with  all  these 
I^aoea  alike. 

Then  I  will  go  with  you  and  your 
agent  on  to  your  Beseryation,  and  look 
out  for  you  t^ere. 

I  am  satisfied  that  you  want  peace ; 
that  it  has  not  been  you,  but  your  bad 
men  who  have  made  war ;  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  you  to  have  peace  made. 

N99ember  23,  1868.— The  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  delegation  started  to-day 
for  their  camps  on  the  Upper  Washita. 

[A  true  extract  A-om  my  private  notes:] 
Hbhkt  E.  Alyom>» 
Captain  Tenth  Eegt  Cayaliy,  TJ.  S.  A. 
Cakp  WiTCxnTA,  IxDXXir  Tr.,  April  12, 1869. 

Seren  days  after  this  interview.  Black 
Kettle's  band  was  attacked  by  General 
Custer  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita, 
and  their  chief  was  killed. 

THE  OKDBRS  UNDEB  WHICH  GEKEBAL 
HAZSK  BEFUSED  BLACK  SETTLERS  OF- 
FEES  OF  PEACE. 

HKADaVABTBBS,  MlUTAmT  DimXOX  OF  TUB  Hl^ 

8t.  Loum,  Ma,  Soptember  28, 1888. 
General  W.  B.  Hazsw, 

Port  Harker,  EanMa. 

Gehebal  :  I  advise  you  through  the 
Indians  themselves  to  give  out  general 
notice  that  aU  Comanches,  Kiowas, 
Ch^ennes,  and  Arapahoes,  that  wish 
to  escape  the  effects  of  the  present  In- 
dian war,  should  now  remove  to  the 
Beseryation  assigned  them  in  their 
treaty  at  the  Medicine  Lodge ;  that  you 
will  have  their  agencies  removed  there, 
and  their  annuity  goods  delivered  them, 
provided  they  manifest  a  proper  spirit 
of  peace,  and  that,  pending  tiie  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  stipulations,  you 
will  use  your  means  in  hand  to  provide 
them  food  at  Fort  Cobb. 
«  «  «  «  *  « 

I  have  already  reported  to  the  proper 
d^artment  of  Government   my  wish, 


that  the  agencies  of  these  Indians 
should  be  removed  to  the  Canadian  at 
once,  that  annuity  goods  should  not  be 
issued  at  Forts  Lamed  or  Dodge,  but 
at  the  head  agencies,  and  that  these 
annuities  should  consist  in  chief  of 
food. 

I  propose  that  General  Sheridan  shall 
prosecute  the  war  with  vindictive 
earnestness  against  all  hostile  Indians 
till  they  are  obliterated  or  beg  for 
mercy,  and  therefore  all  who  want 
peace  must  get  out  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  which  will  not  reach  the  Beserva- 
tion  conmiitted  to  your  care,  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary. 
«  m  *  *  «  « 

I  am  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  W.  T.  Bubmav, 

Lienteiunt-GonenL 
Official  copy, 

Chab.  O.  Bbnnkt, 
Bt.  Capt.  XT.  8.  A., 
Diab'g  Officer. 

BY  TELEGBAFH. 

October  9, 1888. 
HajoiwOcnend  P.  H.  SHvaxDAK, 

Fort  Hays,  Kansas. 
The  following  tel^ram  is  just  received 
fh>m  General  Sherman : 

OwcAoo,  III.,  October  0, 
To  General  W.  A.  Nichols  : 

Telegraph  to  General  Sheridan  that 
he  may  proceed  on  the  fact  of  hostility 
against  all  Indians  outside  of  Hazen^s 
Beservation.  *  «  «  Hazen  must  be 
ready  to  proceed  to  Fort  Cobb,  where, 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  agents, 
Boone  and  Wynkoop,  he  may  invite 
hostile  Indians  to  come  and  locate  on 
Beservation.  After  notice  is  sent  to  all 
Indians  acceptable  to  him,  Hazen  should 
go  to  Fort  Cobb,  establish  himself 
there,  and  if  the  Indians  do  not  come,  it 
is  not  his  or  our  fault 

(Signed)  W.  T.  SnaxAX. 

HsADauAHTEas  MjuTAET  DmsiOH  or  THE  Mxs* 
sonri, 

0T.  Louis,  Ko.,  October  18, 1868. 
BieTot-ldgor  General  W.  B.  Hasbh, 
Port  Cobb, 
(Ti*  Port  ArbuoUe),  Indian  Territory. 

Gekebal  :  I  want  you  to  go  to  Fort 
Cobb,  and  to  make  provisions  for  all 
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the  Indians  who  come  there  to  keep  oat 
of  the  war ;  and  I  prefer  that  no  war- 
like proceedings  be  made  fh>m  that 
quarter.  Both  of  the  agents,  Boone 
and  Wynkoop,  are  ordered  there  also 
with  the  annuity  goods,  which,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commis- 
sion, are  to  be  distributed  by  them  to 
such  Indians  as  you  may  appioye  of. 
The  object  is^  for  the  War  and  Interior 
Departments  to  afford  peaceful  Indians 
every  possible  protection,  support,  and 
encouragement,  while  the  troi^is  pro- 
ceed against  all  outside  of  Hie  Bsserva- 
tiou  as  hostile;  and  it  may  be  that 
General  Sheridan  will  be  faroed  to  in- 
yade  the  Besenration  in  pursuit  of  hos- 
tile Indians.  If  so,  I  will  instruet  him 
to  do  all  he  can  to  qmre  the  well-dis- 
posed, but  their  only  safety  now  is  in 
rendezvousing  at  Fort  Cobb.  ImU  op- 
prove  €md  ju$t\fy  any  eapum^  or  mny 
thing  you  may  do  to  eneourage  Indiam  to 
come  on  to  ^at  Ee$eruUion^  there  to  re- 
main atpeaee^  while  I  will  urge  General 
Sheridan  to  push  his  measures  for  the 
utter  destruction  and  subjugation  of  all 
who  are  ouiside  in  a  hostile  attitude. 

I  wish  you  to  remain  at  Fort  Cobb, 
or  in  that  vicinity  as  patiently  as  you 
can,  looking  to  the  time  when  all  that 
are  left  of  the  Eiowas,  Comanches, 
Apaches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  are 
gathered  there.  Afterward  at  our  leisure 
they  can  be  conducted  to  and  estab- 
lished on  their  apptopiiate  Beserva- 
tions  as  defined  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Treaty. 

I  am  with  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Srkiimak, 

Llentenaat-Oeneial,  Cemmondiaip 

UxjLDaVABTnBy  SoVTHBrnir  IXDIAir  TsmxiTOBT, 

FoBT  Cobb,  NoTember  10, 1868. 
Llent.-Oen.  Sbkbii ▲«,  XT.  8.  A. 

Sm :  *  *  «  After  the  i»omu]ga- 
tion  of  that  order  (General  Ord^  No. 
4),  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in- 
cluded in  my  district  became  hostile, 
and  I  have  considered  them  since  that 
time  as  beyond  my  authority,  until 
these  shall  be  turned  over  by  General 
Sheridan,  who  is  now  dealing  with 
them.    *    ♦    ♦ 


Had  there  been  an  agent  herewiti) 
good  and  active  assistants,  as  provided 
by  law,  these  Indians,  the  Comaocbcs 
and  Eiowas,  would  pxobaUy  hare 
never  loft  their  Beservatioas.  Tht^  do 
not  yet  know  tha  limiU  qf  tJteir  €omtrj/y 
nor  theplaeefor  their  ultimate  mZ/hrsis- 
ienance  on  iL  Colonel  Leaveawertfa 
established  himself  at  a  place  siDgnlar 
ly  unsuited  for  their  permanent  hooK, 
and  seemed  to  do*  nothing  looking 
toward  establishing  the  Goversment 
scheme  of  colonization.  /  ywdd  call  s(- 
tenUon  aleo  to  the  facte  juet  itatei  oi 
equally  trus  with  the  Chsyennei  imd  Ja^- 
pahoee  and  their  agent  He  eatabHakfd 
himself  at  Fort  Lacned^  a  hofidied 
miles  north  of  their  ReservaUon,  sBd 
the  iDdians  were  invited  there, mostef 
them  going  against  their  wilL  Hsd 
they  been  jdaoed  whwe  they  beloni^  er 
had  the  agent,  with  the  asaistaats  pro- 
vided by  the  Government,  gone  and  n- 
mained  there,  the  Indiane  would  hau  ft- 
mained^  and  thepreeent  war  in  dUfrebO' 
lUity  would  not  have  taken  jdaee. 

The  Indians  here,  account  for  the 
present  war  as  follows:  Being  sboot 
Lamed,  where  abundant  access  was  bad 
to  whiikey,  a  war  party  went  to  attack 
the  Pawnees,  their  old  foes,  and  were 
beaten ;  when  returning,  and  on  the  set- 
tlements, one  of  them  rode  to  a  hooie 
for  something  to  eat,  without  any  in- 
tention of  doing  harm.  A  man  came  to 
the  door,  and  ordered  him  away.  Tbe 
Indian  not  knowing  what  was  said  to 
him,  continued  to  ride  toward  tbe 
house,  and  the  citizen  came  o«t  witli  a 
shot-gun  and  fired  on  him.  At  that  tiie 
Ihicas  commenced,  and  war  followed.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  jwemeditated, 
as  the  Cheyennes  were  trading  awi^ 
their  arms  just  issued  by  their  ag^>B 
large  numbers,  up  to  the  day  of  tlu 
outbreak. 

I  am,  most  respeotftilly,  Ac^ 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Haibb. 

Brevet  Jtfajor-Oeaeial. 

Headqvabtbks,  Sovtrzbk  Ikoiah  Dxbtbict, 

Post  Cobb,  Indiaa  Tertitory,  Not.  S3, 188B. 
To  Lieni-aen.  Shbbhav,  U.  &  A. 

Sib  :  The  Cheyenne  ohie^  Black  £8t- 
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tie,  and  Anqrahoe  chief,  Big  Month, 
came  here  to  ask  for  peace  for  their 
bands.  I  endose  their  ta!k  (page  476). 
Kack  Kettle  repfesents  a  largo  part  of 
the  Cheyemies,  known  as  the  Southern 
Cheyennes,  or  those  who  were  at  Lamed 
when  tile  war  commenced;  and  Big 
MovA  speaks  for  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  Boathem  Arapahoee.  He  was  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  chief,  Spotted  Wolf, 
and  Black  Kettle  by  Little  Robe. 
They  started  of  their  own  .accord,  but 
met  one  of  my  scouts,  who  told  them  to 
come  on.  To  have  made  peace  with 
than  would  have  brought  to  my  camp 
most  of  those  now  on  the  war-path 
south  of  the  A^taasas ;  and  as  General 
Sheridan  is  to  punish  those  at  war,  and 
might  follow  tiiem  in  afterward,  a  sec- 
ond Ohevington  affiedr  might  occur 
whkih  I  could  not  prerent.  I  do  not 
uidevBtand  that  I  am  to  treat  for  peace, 
hut  would  like  definite  instructions  in 
this  and  like  cases.  To  make  peace 
with  iiwse  people  would  probably  close 
the  war,  but  peiiiape  not  permanently. 
I  should  prefer  that  General  Sheridan 
should  make  peace  with  these  parties. 
«    «    « 

(ttgQQd)  W.  B.  Haiw. 

Heajkujxtittmb,  Miutabt  Dxmiov  or  thb  Mis- 


Sf.  IiOui%  Ho.,  NoTombcr  2S,  1808* 
Oeneiftl  W.  B.  Hakbk, 

Sontiicm  Indian  Reserration, 
Slort  Cobb,  ladiam  Teiritory. 

DsAB  GbnbbAl:  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  your  most  interesting  letter 
of  the  7th  of  Noyember  with  contents, 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  we  are  determined  that  €on- 
gress  shall  know  all  that  it  Is  possible 
for  U8  to  convey,  to  enable  it  to  make  a 
final  disposition  of  this  Indian  question 
this  winter. 

i»  «  «  41  «  « 

I  see  cleariy  the  difficulties  that  you 
have  to  deal  with.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Li  my  in- 
structions to  General  Sheridan,  I  used 
this  language : 

^  The  establishment  of  General  Hazen 
at  Fort  Cobb  with  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  clothing  and  stores  which 
the  Indian  Bureau  have  agreed  to  sup- 
pty^  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  In- 


dian Peace  Commission,  which  aimed 
to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  with  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  But 
it  U  not  ther^  intended  that  any  hostile 
Indiam  shall  make  use  of  that  estaUit^ 
mmU  em  «  refvjge  from  a  just  punishment 
for  aeti  already  done.  Your  military 
control  over  that  Reservation  is  as  per- 
fect as  over  Kansas,  and  if  hostile  In- 
dians retreat  within  that  Reservation, 
ihey  are  by  no  means  to  escape  a  de- 
served punishment,  but  they  may  be 
followed  even  to  Fort  Cobb,  captured 
and  punished.  But  in  any  event  you 
need  some  place  to  put  your  captives 
and  prisoners,  and  Fort  Cobb  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  such  Indians  as  in  good 
fidth  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 
Therefore  I  should  deem  it  uhwise  to 
organize  a  force  to  go  out  in  search  of 
hostile  Indians  firom  that  quarter,  until 
after  it  is  known  that  hostile  Indians 
are  actually  near  by;  and  even  then 
every  appearance  about  Fort  Cobb 
shoidd  be  suggestive  of  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  afiford  a  place  of  refoge,  where 
the  peaceable  Indians  may  receive 
food,  and  be  safe  against  our  troops, 
aa  well  as  against  the  hostile  Indians 
who  may  try  to  involve  them  in  the 
common  war. 

^*  In  all  my  correspondence  with  the 
Indian  Department  I  have  insisted  on 
this  Fort  Cobb  establishment,  in  pref- 
erence to  embracing  the  whole  Reserva- 
tion, because  I  saw  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  your  troops  in  the  field  to 
cease  pursuit  at  its  very  boundary;  but 
if  the  frigidly  Indians  rendezvous 
about  Fort  Cobb,  General  Hazen  can 
demand  the  surrender  of  all  who  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage  before  issu- 
ing a  pound  of  food,  and  these  should 
be  seized  and  held,  or  placed  in  con- 
ifaiement  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Arbuckle 
there  to  await  your  orders." 
«  «  «  «  «  4 

Keep  me  well  advised.    Truly  yours, 
(Signed)  W.  T.  Shjcsmajt, 

Lientenant-General. 

HOW  A  COMANOHB  CHIEF  IMITATED  HIS 
GREAT  FATHER. 

Ten-Bears,  chief  of  the  Pennetecker 
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Comanches,  called  to  see  the  General  a 
short  time  ago,  to  know,  ^  What  about 
this  fanning  he  heard  so  much  talk 
about,  that  they  wanted  all  the  Indians 
to  set  about  f  "  "  He  had  been  on  to 
Washington  '^  some  two  or  tlu'ee  yean 
since,  and  "  Washington  hadn't  said  any 
thing  to  him  about  farming ." 

''What  did  he  Ulk  about t"  asked 
the  (General. 

''  Why,  he  told  mo  that  all  the  coun- 
try out  here  was  my  own,  and  that  I 
could  go  about  as  much  as  I  pleased,  so 
long  as  I  did  not  take  any  scalps  nor 
steal  any  stock." 

^  Oh,  well  I  that  was  at  that  time,  but 
now  he  wants  you  to  fium  it.  He 
plants  com  —  all  Americans  plant 
com ;  "  said  the  General. 

^Ughl"  said  Ten-Bears,  smoking 
most  Tigorously  on  his  little  short  pipe, 
and  smacking  his  lips  with  increasing 
vehemence.  **  Ugh  1  WeU,  I  teU  you 
what,  you  build  me  a  large  white 
house  like  the  one  Washington  liyes  in, 
and  I  will  plant  aim  too." 

The  General  was  nonplussed. 

▲27  INDIAH  ICAQNAinMOUfi. 

This  morning  we  rode  oyer  to  tiie 
camp  of  the  Arapahoes  by  invitation  of 
the  chiefb  Little  Raven  and  Yellow  Bear. 

The  air  was  bracing  and  clear ;  the 
sunlight  playing  en  the  beds  of  purple 
daisies  across  the  fresh  green  prairie 
most  attractively. 

General  Grierson  and  Captain  Alvord 
cantered  alongside  on  two  very  lean 
horses,  while  General  Hazcn  and  Mr. 

R invited  me  into  their  four-mule 

ambulance. 

The  stout  fktherly  form  of  Little  Ra- 
ven led  the  way,  with  Yellow  Bear  as 
aid-de-camp. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  of  our  drowsiness 
was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  grey  wolf  near  us,  over  the  hilL 


Quickly  Yellow  Bear  was  summoned 
to  ride  after  and  shoot  him. 

Yellow  Bear  trotted  off,  leisurely  at 
first,  and  then  faster  and  swifter,  till  he 
appeared  to  be  close  upon  him.  He 
drew  his  arrow  and  brought  it  steadfly 
in  the  bow,  ready  to  shoot  the  wolf; 
held  it  BO  for  a  minute,  riding  rapidly 
the  while,  and  then  suddenly  checked 
his  pony,  put  up  his  bow,  and  rode 
leisurely  back  toward  us,  leaving  the 
wolf  unharmed. 

We  wondered,  and  asked  why  he 
did  not  shoot  himt  He  said:  ^The 
wflfwm  8iak;  Arapahoe  neter  kitt$  fid 
animaUJ" 

He  did  not  need  Mr.  Bergh^s  inte^ 
ference. 

JLS  nmiAB  TILULOB. 

We  arrived  «t  the  Arapahoe  camp 
about  noon.  About  ninety  lodges  were 
scattered  irregularly  along  the  btnksof 
a  small  stream,  well-^aded  with  eol- 
toB-wood  just  budding  into  green.        v 

Groups  of  warriors  and  childreD,  with 
here  and  there  a  woman,  oould  be  seen 
among  the  tents.  The  lodges  were  made 
of  bufEalo  skins,  erected  on  poles  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  sugar-loaf  shape,  with 
openings  fringed  with  the  ends  of  ^ 
poles  sticking  up,  and  blackened  with 
smoke  at  the  top.  A  small  oval  open- 
ing served  for  a  door,  with  moTible 
skins  to  cover  it  from  die  cold  or 
storms. 

Bef<»re  many  of  these  tepee,  weie 
stuck  up  straight  poles,  about  as  long  as 
a  lance,  with  bright-colored  fiagt, 
shields,  or  feathers — the  mark  or  sign 
of  the  owner  being  within.  Dogs  and 
children  abounded;  the  latter  naked, 
the  former  over-frirred.  The  diildreti 
were  lively,  and  seemed  delighted  to  see 
us.  The  women  were  busy,  as  usual, 
at  their  conventional  employments, 
dressing  buffido  robes  and  oooking. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


▲  TEAM,  Wmca  BBINOS  TO  PA88  XTXHTS  BEABOXABLT  TO  BB  BXPROTBD. 


Thb  reader  must  imagine  the  lapse 
of  a  twelTcmonth. 

With  many  of  our  Mends  time  has 
flowed  serenely,  prodacing  no  percep- 
tible change,  while  others,  in  this  short 
period,  have  reached  a  crisis. 

We  will  give  a  brief  r^somd  of  the 
year's  occurrences. 

Yirginia  Randall  married  Charley 
GraTes  a  few  weeks  after  the  famous 
party  at  Mrs.  Enos  Foote's,  and  retnm- 
ing  firom  the  usual  wedding  excuiuon, 
the  young  people  went  quietly  to  live 
with  Ylrginia^s  parents,  the  inoome  of 
9fave8  being  scarcely  suffident  to  sup- 
port himsdi^  much  less  the  modem  fine 
lady  who  had  now  become  his  wife. 

Virginia  was  very  happy.  She  loved 
her  husband,  and  loved  to  be  at  home. 
Graves  was  never  so  content.  He  never 
had  so  easy,  or  so  comfortable  a  time 
before.  Randall  was  engaged  on  a  very 
heavy  railroad  contract  in  the  West, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  a  great  deal  ab- 
sent, so  that  Graves  had  almost  entire 
omtrol  in  the  house.  Indeed,  he  con- 
sidered himself  quite  the  same  as  if  he 
were  the  proprietor.  Considering  Yir- 
ginia was  an  only  child,  whose  wishes 
had  always  been  regarded  by  her  &ther, 
the  fellow  was  not  far  ttom  right  By 
his  marriage  he  had  stepped  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fortune  without  even  the 
tvouble  of  managing  it.  He  soon  quit- 
ted the  house  of  Collet  &  Co.,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  good  salary,  and  set  up  to  be 
a  broker  in  a  small  way,  on  his  own 
account;  with  what  success,  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Ellsworth  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  triumph  of  his  rival  in  carrying  off 
the  only  girl  he  had  ever  really  cared 


for.  He  began  to  entertain  a  subtle 
hate  toward  YirgiEia,  because  she  had 
trifled  with  him,  and  he  resolved  many 
bittw  things  in  his  mind.  In  a  few 
months  he  married  a  homely  and  very 
commonplace  girl  with  a  large  sum  in 
ready  cash,  and  thereupon  was  admitted 
a  younger  partner  in  die  hoi»e  of  Jacob 
Ulingsworth  &  Co. 

Yirginia  laughed  when  she  heard  of 
Ellsworth's  marriage  to  ''  that  fright." 
Hie  next  time  they  met  in  society  she 
congratulated  him  warmly,  and  was 
particularly  polite  to  Mrs.  Ellsworth, 
remaining  a  long  time  with  her,  either 
firom  sheer  amiability,  or  that  Ellsworth 
might  see  the  difference  between  the 
twa 

Castleton  returned  from  his  European 
tour  a  new  creaturow  Following  Pul- 
sifer's  suggestions,  he  had  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  and  saw  much 
more  than  was  in  his  original  pro- 
gramme, and  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  a  condition  fully  to  appreciate 
it.  Pulsifer  was  (secretly)  in  raptures. 
He  no  longer  feared  for  his  former  pro- 
t6g^.  And  he  was  right.  Castleton 
had  come  back  wil^  his  eyes  open  to  a 
wider  circumference,  his  notions  of  men 
and  things  expanded,  and  his  sense  of 
what  was  before  him  enlarged  and  dig- 
nified. 

There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
help  advance  a  young  man  of  decided 
merit  and  abilil^  as  a  genuine  disap- 
pointment in  love.  It  serves  to  settle 
disturbed  and  unequal  sympathies;  it 
fills  the  soul  with  high  resolves,  it 
nerves  th^  resolution  to  combat  all  con^^ 
ceivable  obstacles. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  for  the  sake  of 
Becturing  these  desirable  ends,  any  young 
man  who  reads  this  will  be  willing  t<^- 
untarily  to  expose  himself  to  the  con- 
tingency ;  but  let  him  be  comforted  if 
he  must  submit  to  it,  that  ih&e  is  in  it 
this  consolation. 

When  Gastleton  returned,  affairs  had 
BO  fur  advanced  between  Miss  Digby 
and  Du  Barry  that  every  body  said  they 
were  engaged.  The  report  was  prema- 
ture, but  might,  I  dare  say,  become  true 
any  day.  OsAtleton  acc^ted  it  He 
was  shaken  to  the  foosdations,  but  the 
shock  passed,  and  left  him  serene,  ready 
to  reap  the  advantages  I  have  so  be- 
nevolently depicted  for  the  consolation 
of  disappointed  lovers. 

When  he  called  on  Clara,  he  treated 
her  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friend- 
ship, but  with  none  of  the  devotion 
which  had  marked  his  previous  con- 
duct. Miss  Digby  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  change.  She  was  of  a  nature 
too  noble  to  be  piqued  by  it,  yet  die 
was  too  much  of  a  woman  not  to  feel  a 
secret  r^^ret.  She  was  astonished  to  see 
such  an  improvement  in  her  (dd  lover, 
and  all  within  three  or  four  months.  It 
was  not  perceptible  in  any  particular 
thing,  but  in  his  entire  presence  and 
beailing.  He  was  a  little  encrusted  be- 
fore in  mannerism.  This  had  dropped 
from  him  as  if  by  magic. 

As  for  Du  Barry,  I  regret  to  say,  he 
treated  his  friend  with^a  good  deal  of 
supercilionaness  when  speaking  of  £»- 
rope,  and  advanced  his  owm  opinions 
almost  offensively,  as  if  whatever  Castle- 
ton  might  think  after  so  rapid  a  tour, 
amounted  to  just  nothing  at  alL 

Mrs.  Holt  had  been  particQlarly  for- 
tunate in  renewing  her  acqoaintanoe 
with  her  old  friends,  and  in  extending 
it  It  was  marvellous  what  a  favoiite 
she  became,  and  how  every  body  sud- 
denly discovered  what  a  "churning, 
sweet,  fascinating  dear  little  creature 
she  was;  so  lovely  and  dbinterested ; 
BO  perfectly  lady-like,  and  so  aristo- 
cratic." 

The  fact  is,  she  crossed  nobody^s  path, 
she  was  in  nobody^s  way.    She  had  no 


design  in  any  thing  she  did,  except  to 
gratify  her  son.  So  that  she  did  not 
provoke  the  jealousy  even  of  the  most 
envious,  or  ill«natured.  At  the  same 
tune,  her  soir^  were  deligfatf^  lad 
her  reuniona  of  the  most  select  descr^ 
tion. 

It  was  to  be  observed,  that  you  met 
there  many  artists  of  distinction,  men 
who,  yearo  before,  while  ^  HoH  *'  was 
enthusiastically  at  work  at  Sootens- 
kopft,  could  be  found,  during  the  sma- 
mw,  soattered  in  vaxaeiis  sooka  and 
quarters  of  the  oomtrr,  ecene  honting, 
mod  iu  the  winter  occupying  all  torn 
and  sizes  of  ateliers,  whidi  they  ambi- 
tiously styled  studios,  and  where  they 
labored  persbtently  for  fame  and  a 
modicum  of  ready  money.  Here  were 
now  assembled  the  snooessftil  ones 
[where  were  those  who,  pcthape  equally 
deserving,  had  £dled  in  the  strugglel], 
all  of  i^m,  of  ceune,  r^KuaDbead 
"Hodf  They  spoke  of  him  with  modi 
affeotioUf  aad  praised  him  to  the  widow 
without  stint  I  need  not  say  how  hap- 
py this  made  her,  and  how  she  » 
dcuMed  her  efforts  to  pleaae  such  dear 
friends  of  her  husband. 

In  &ct,  there  did  not  assemble  ia  the 
whole  town  so  agreeaUe  and  positively 
BO  high-toned  a  set  as  that  which  net 
weekly  at  charming  Mrs.  Holt^a.  The 
fame  of  these  ceceptioBs  began  to  qnead, 
so  that  many  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  her  eagerly  sought  an  introdll^ 
tioB.  Mra*  Holt's  good  nature  woald 
certainly  have  yielded  to  these  flatteiing 
overtures,  did  not  her  son  occaaional^ 
interpose.  Without  appearing  to  notioe ' 
what  was  passing,  he  kq»t  a  caveftd 
watch,  and  thus  maintained  the  exda- 
idveness  of  his  motha^'s  salon. 

Castleton  came  back  fnm  Europe  w^ 
viewsconsiderablychaQgedastohispaii- 
ti<m  vis-firvis  the  faahionableand  fitsciast- 
ing  Mrs.  Delaine,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
lady  had  counted  on.  He  called  on  her 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  his  re- 
turn, but  his  customary  and  ahaost 
daily  visits  were  not  renewed. 

^e,  on  her  part,  was  more  desperate- 
ly enamored  than  ever.    The  alteration 
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in  OasUcton  was  just  what  was  reqnifed 
to  perfect  kim  in  the  eyes  of  the  heaii- 
UM  woman  of  the  world.  How  hit- 
tedj  then  was  die  disiq^'^hited  to  find 
Iwn  DO  Longer  visiting  her  in  his  ohl 
fiuniliiir  way;  8be  did  not  ai  first  ex- 
hibit any  sense  of  this.  She  was  a  first- 
dsas  strategist^  and  did  notiiiiig  pre- 
cipitatdy.  On  the  oontrary,  she  took 
time  to  consider.  It  led  to  a  careAal 
leforming  of  her  lines^  and  a  skflfnl 
prqNUcatktt  for  a  fresh  attempt  Bat 
the  oii^>06tswkkdi  she  had  once  actoal- 
}j  captured,  she  found,  to  aU  appcor- 
iBoe,  well  fortified^  and  in  a  conditioD 


to  resist  sniprises.  Id  yain  she  resumed 
her  frequent  consultations  about  the 
great  lawsuit  Hiey  {uroyed  only  con- 
sultations. There  was  no  longer  oppor- 
tunity for  aTOwals  ef  p^sonal  interest 
about  Oastleton's  attachment  for  Miss 
Bigby.  His  relations  with  that  young 
lady  were  settled  beyond  any  question. 
What  them  was  to  be  done  f  She  must 
resort  te  a  coup  de  main. 

I^us  much  for  the  year  which  we 
rapidly  pass  over,  in  order  to  hasten  to 
raise  the  curtain  on  new  scenes  and 
more  exciting  incidents. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TBE   BALL  IS  SET  IK  MOnOK.     WBIBV  WILL  IT  STOP? 


Randall,  tbb  railroad  contractor,  bad, 
as  sbeady  intimated,  embarked  in  a 
large  operation  in  the  West  He  had 
seevred  an  immense  contract  In  short, 
it  etDbrsced  ^e  conetraotion  of  the  en- 
tire Hne,  for  which  he  was  to  rcoehre  in 
paymeut  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
tfaeR)adat  a^ery  low  figure.  Hecal- 
cokted  on  clearing  a  oonple  of  miUions, 
It  least,  out  of  this  enterprise.  He  had 
ihrays  been  Tcry  sueoessfol^  and  he  had 
nerer  secured  so  large  or  so  fiirorable  a 
eo&tract  as  this. 

Rot  the  pitcher  may  go  once  too  often 
to  the  fountain,  axkd  be  broken.  The 
bankiog  house^  and  k  was  an  eminent 
<me,onwhidi  Bandall  relied  to  place 
his  bonds  &iled,  with  a  large  amoimt 
of  these  securities,  which  had  been  en- 
trasted  to  them,  in  thehr  poosesaion. 
Raadall  had  made  a  most  favorable  ar- 
nuagement  with  this  house,  by  which  he 
was  to  receire  all  the  money  neoessary 
to  carry  out  his  work.  The  agreement 
with  the  bankers  put  Bandall  quite  at 
his  ease,  and  left  him  tee  to  exercise  all 
his  energy  in  pushing  the  constmctioii 
ef  the  line. 

Rut  agreements  are  notiiing  but  pieces 
(^  paper,  whoi  the  makers^  names  be- 
come worthless.  Randall  not  only  was 
forced  to  look  about  for  new  parties  to 
fimiah  money,  but  he  sulTered  ranch 
km  and  inoonYeaience  in  haying  so 


laige  an  amount  locked  up  with  the 
bankrupt  firm.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
ssetinmb  at  the  first  blow.  He  had 
lesolntion  and  nerve.  Failing  for  the 
time  to  secure  the  desired  codperation 
he  sold,  with  quick  deci^on,  his  house 
and  funiture  in  New  Toric,  and  some 
other  valuable  property,  to  put  himself 
in  ready  fhnds  tor  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  the  work,  and  prepared  to 
remove  his  fiunily  at  once  to  the  West 
the  better  to  devote  his  -whoLe  time  and 
energy  to  it 

Virginia  was  his  only  child,  his  dar- 
ling. He  wished  her  to  accompany 
them  with  her^wband.  He  could  give 
Graves  a  confidential  position  in  his 
general  office.  He  required,  more  than 
ever,  some  one  in  whom  he  could  place 
implicit  trust,  so  that  nothing  appeared 
more  opportune  than  his  suggestion. 

Graves,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
leave  New  York.  Virginia,  whose 
oharaeter  displayed  itself  on  the  occa- 
sion, urged  and  implored  him  to  do  so. 
She  used  every  argument  and  every 
appeal,  but  he  doggedly  resisted  her. 

^^  Father  I  '*  she  exclaimed, ''  I  will  go 
with  you  and  mamma,  if  you  think  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you.*' 

**No,  my  child,"  was  his  reply; 
(<  since  your  husband  decides  not  to  go, 
it  is  your  duty  to  remain  with  him. 
Tour  mother  and  I  are  used  to  vidssi- 
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tudes,  don^t  tronble  yonnelf  abont  ns. 
I  shall  put  all  right  in  a  twelvemonth, 
and  then  we  will  all  come  together 
again." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  quitted 
New  York,  Graves  took  his  wife  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  with  which  estab- 
lishment he  seemed  perfectly  delighted. 
Virginia  did  not  like  hotel  life  at  all, 
although  she  was  the  most  attractive 
young  woman  in  the  house,  and  all  of 
Graves'  gentlemen  aoquaintances^attd 
he  had  a  great  many— were  very  polite 
to  her.  This  was  now  not  in  the  least 
to  her  taste.  While  a  young  lady,  she 
certainly  made  every  effort  to  retain  as 
many  admirers  as  possible;  bat  when 
she  married,  her  conduct  changed,  in 
toto,  disappointing  a  good  many  young 
gentlemen  who  were  counting  on  some 
very  agreeable  flirtations. 

Virginia  felt  the  loss  of  her  home 
deeply,  but  she  tried  to  prevent  her 
husband  seeing  that  she  was  suffering 
from  the  change 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young 
man  realized  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing on  a  most  liberal  scale  at  his  father- 
in-law's  house,  without  the  least  ex- 
pende,  unless  to  pay  his  tailor's  biUa, 
which  he  did  not  do  very  regularly,  and 
actually  supporting  himself  and  his 
wife  at  one  of  the  most  expensive  hotels 
in  the  city,  where  bills  are  "  preseifted 
weekly." 

I  will  say  this  for  Gsaves.  He  tried 
manfVilly  to  do  his  best.  He  sought 
business  with  considerable  pertinacity, 
and  even  brought  himself  to  call  on 
Ellsworth,  now  a  rich  sto(d[-broker,  and 
ask  him  in  an  off-hand  way  to  give  him 
whatever  outside  orders  he  might  have. 

Ellsworth  received  his  late  rival  with 
more  than  usual  cordiality;  he  had 
previously  heard  of  Randall's  bod  luck ; 
he  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  managed, 
by  a  show  of  sympathy,  to  worm  out 
of  him  just  how  he  was  situated. 

"  We  have  very  few  outside  orders  to 
give,"  he  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview ;  "  but  rely  on  it,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly send  what  we  do  have  to  you." 

Nothing  could  seem  fidrer ;  yet  after 
Graves  got  in  the  street,  and  recalled 


the  whole  scene,  he  felt,  he  knew  not 
why,  dissatisfied  and  half  sony  that  he 
had  called. 

As  for  Ellsworth,  when  the  door 
closed  on  his  old  friend,  a  look  of  msr 
lignant  triumph  passed  over  his  ho^ 
and  he  said  to  himself  as  he  mecham- 
cally  took  out  his  watch,  regarding  it 
intenliy :  ^  I  will  give  him  six  montha" 

Alas !  the  most  expensive  house  and 
double  lot  in  New  York  will  not  go  (ar 
toward  building  a  railroad.  RaadaU 
knew  tfaia  better  than  most  peopk 
What  he  hoped  when  he  sold  out  was 
to  ^'  Mdge  over  "  a  short  period,  when 
he  would  make  firesh  arrangements  for 
capital,  and  pursue  his  course  without 
even  the  semblance  of  an  interruptioD. 
But  the  bonds  lodged  with  the  faiiisg 
house  began  to  appear  in  the  market, 
and  were  sold  at  a  greatly  depreciated 
price. 

This  was  a  blow  to  immediate  n^o- 
tiation,  besides,  it  ahumed  the  ndkoad 
company.  The  directors  began  to  fear 
that  Randall  would  not  be  able  to  cany 
out  Mb  contract,  and  as  is  almost  alwaya 
the  case,  they  took  steps  calculated  to 
prevent  hia  doing  so.  They  declined 
issuing  further  securities ;  though  he  was 
in  no  de&ult,  having  fully  complied 
thus  far ;  unless  security  was  given  for 
the  faithful  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
ceeds. RandaU,  though  indignant,  tried 
mild  and  persuasive  means.  It  did  not 
avaU.  Then  he  resorted  to  the  coorts 
for  redress.  There  are  few  who  do  not 
know  what  that  means.  The  railroad 
company  which,  without  a  road,  amount- 
ed merely  to  a  paper  charter,  was  soon 
shorn  of  its  vitality,  and  Randall  (in 
business  parlance)  was  ruined. 

He  was  not  a  man  long  to  stay  in 
such  a  condition.  The  country  was 
wide,  and  enterprises  numerous.  He 
was  about  to  turn  his  attentitm  to  a 
new  project,  which  presented  a  vexy 
favorable  aspect,  when  he  was  seised 
with  bilious  fever,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days. 

This  sad  event  happened  in  a  rude, 
steggling  village,  if  village  it  could  be 
called,  on  the  line  of  the  road  he  was 
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working  so  hard  to  constrnct  Hia  wifb, 
always  deroted,  was  with  him;  his 
daughter,  whose  name  in  his  d^iritun 
heoonstantlj  prononnced,  was  a  thon- 
sand  miles  away,  and  did  not  hear  of 
her  loss  till  after  the  fnneral  had  taken 
place.  The  poor  girl's  senses  came  near 
leaying  her;  but  when  she  reoorered 
from  the  shock,  all  the  show  and  tinsel 
which  had  been  before  conspionous 
had  disappeared,  displaying  in  its  true 
light  a  noble,  earnest  and  genuine 
otture. 

Before  the  sad  intelligenoe  reached 
New  York,  Graves  was  at  his  wit's  ends 
for  money.  His  wife  had  no  idea  of 
economy;  she  had  never  been  taught 
it ;  and  was  therefore  scarcely  to  blame 
for  continuing  her  ordinary  expendi- 
tures precisely  as  she  did  lihea  living 
at  home.  The  bills  at  the  hotel  accu- 
mulated. Graves  managed  to  stave 
them  off  by  one  excuse  after  another. 

At  last,  after  borrowing  small  sums 
in  various  places,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  pawnbroker.  He  would  mend  his 
fortunes  in  a  few  weeks ;  that  was  what 
he  said  to  Virginia  as  an  excuse  for 
asking  for  her  valuable  jewels.  They 
were  given  freely  with  all  the  unreserve 
of  a  generous  nature ;  indeed,  with  lit- 
tie  reflection  either,  until  she  was  left 
with  nothing  of  value;  and  even 
Chaves'  elegant  lever  watch  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  a  ten-dollar  "Oroide" 
put  in  its  place.  But  they  retained 
their  rooms  at  the  Pifth-Avenue  Hotel, 
and  to  all  appearance  affairs  flowed 
smoothly  as  ever. 

Only  Ellsworth,  who  secretly  watch- 
ed their  ebb,  knew  by  signs,  to  him  un- 
mistakable, that  the  change  was  near. 
The  death  of  Randall  precipitated  the 
crisis.  Virginia  awoke  as  from  a  dream. 
She  appeared  suddenly  to  have  learned 
the  "life  lesson."  It  was  a  terrible 
blow,  when  these  realities  were  revealed 
to  her ;  but  instead  of  giving  way,  her 
nature,  after  the  first  awfhl  shock,  rose 
saperior  to  circumstances. 

She  insisted  on  quitting  the  hotel,  but 
how  to  do  it?  Graves  was  indebted 
tiiere  a  very  considerable  amount,  for 
wMch  all  their  effects  could  beheld. 


By  leaving  two  of  Virginia's  immense 
trunks  filled  with  valuable  dresses, 
shawls,  te.  (she  had  no  use  for  them 
now,  poor  thing),  they  got  away,  and 
took  moderate  board  in  another  quarter 
of  the  town,  where  Virginia,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  commenced  on  severe 
realities. 

After  a  week's  reflection, — ^the  time 
seemed  to  her  a  century, — she  decided 
that  fhej  must  leave  New  York.  Her 
mother  could  not  come  to  her,  she  could 
not  afford  it;  besides,  she  had  to  re- 
main and  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
secured  from  the  wreck  of  her  hus- 
band's fortunes. 

Graves  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  New  York  life.  He  behaved  very 
wdl  though,  and  was  very  kind  in  his 
demeanor,  appearing  to  regard  his  wife's 
feelings  much  more  than  usual.  He 
said  he  would  make  one  more  trial,  that 
failing,  he  would  consent  to  quit. 

He  had  determined  to  humble  his 
pride,  and  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
EUsworth  for  a  considerable  loan.  He 
called  on  his  old  schoolmate  early  one 
morning.  He  was  at  liberty.  The  lat- 
ter knew  precisely  the  errand  Qraves 
had  come  on.  He  received  him  very 
pleasantly,  and  patiently  heard  his 
story,  and  his  application  for  a  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
staH  again  in  a  small  way. 

Ellsworth  was  very  sorry,  pained,  I 
may  say,  that  it  was  unfortunately  out 
.  of  his  power  to  assist  him  ;  but  he  was 
bound  by  the  articles  of  copartnership 
not  to  make  private  loans ;  and  thus  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  aid 
him. 

Graves  was  learning  fast,  too.  He 
felt  the  ground  begin  to  slip  from  under 
him.  He  endeavored  to  grasp  at  sonole- 
thing.  He  resolved  to  depart  from  New 
York,  even  as  his  wife  desired.  He 
summoned  all  his  resolution,  and  placed 
his  situation  exactly  before  Ellsworth, 
who  listened  attentively,  and  with  ap- 
parent sympathy.  "  Lend  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,"  he  said,  "so 
that  we  may  leave  here  and  join  my 
wife's  mother." 

"It  is  a  very  hard  case,  I  declare," 
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said  EllBWorth,  drawing  a  k»i^  breath. 
^  I  would  like  to  accommodate  yon,  not 
only  for  your  sake,  but  for  your  wife's 
sake,  for  we  wem  oUldren  together.  At 
the  same  time,  Chariey  (he  tried  to  say 
this  Tery  delicately),  yoa  know  you  are 
very  careless  with  yoor  money;  I  was 
going  to  say  reckless,  only  I  don't  wish 
to  hurt  your  feelings  at  tiiis  time,  es- 
pecially ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if 
you  think  seriously  of  quitting  New 
York,  and  yon  require  my  aid,  I  would 
prefer  your  wife  ehould  call,  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  me  by  herself; 
you  muat  not  be  yexed ;  you  know  how 
you  always  did  make  way  with  money." 

The  blood  rushed  to  OraTes'  face, 
swelling  it  with  rage.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  clenching  his  hand,  he 
raised  it  threateningly.  *' Harry  Ells- 
worth, I  have  half  a  mind  to  smash 
your  lace  for  you  for  what  you  have 
said.  Take  your  fingers  off  that  bell, 
or  I  will  do  it.  Just  you  give  me  now 
the  slightest  provocation,  if  yon  dare." 

Ellsworth  was  not  a  coward,  but  the 
"junior  partner"  could  not  afibrd  a 
brawl  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
bureau.  Graves'  blood  was  up.  Evi- 
dently he  was  capable  of  dangerous 
acts.  Like  all  men  of  easy  nature,  it 
required  an  extraordinary  spur  to  excite 
him,  but  when  fitlly  roused  his  temper 
was  fierce  and  uncontn^lable.  Ells- 
worth understood  this  perfectly,  and 
waited  quietly,  after  the  first  impulse, 
for  his  adversary's  rage  to  expend  itself. 

Graves  at  last  paused  for  breath. 

*'Have  you  finished!"  asked  Ells- 
worth, in  a  tone  whose  calmness  was 
enough  to  set  Graves  on  fire  again. 
"  Have  you  finished  ?  " 

**  No,  I  have  but  just  begun.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  a 1 " 

"It  is' needless  to  reproduce  these 
epitheta  They  were  of  the  most  severe 
and  stinging  description.  I  do  not 
think  Ellsworth  could  have  borne 
them;  but  as  Graves  concluded,  he 
turned  and  left  the  room,  nearly  upset- 
ting in  his  toy  the  "head  of  the 
house,"  the  quiet  and  sedate  Mr.  niings- 
worth,  who  happened  at  that  moment 
to  be  coming  in. 


Leaving  Ellsworth  to  make  what  ex- 
planation he  chose,  his  temples  swollen, 
his  face  flushed,  his  pulses  beating 
fiercely.  Graves  came  out  on  the  side- 
walk, and  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
The  sight  of  the  throng  pushing  hur- 
riedly in  all  directions  recalled  him  to 
his  miserable  situation.  He  made  a 
strong  effort  to  be  composed.  Then  he 
resumed  his  labors,  namely,  the  attempt 
to  borrow  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

It  was  in  vain.  Every  body  seemed 
to  know  of  Randall's  death,  and  to 
understand  the  rituation  it  left  Graves 
in.  He  thought  of  applying  to  his 
faither,  but  he  was  himself  an  overwork- 
ed man,  with  not  a  dollar  to  spare,  and 
years  before  Graves  had  taxed  him  to 
the  uttermost.  There  really  was  no 
hope  in  that  quarter. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  poor  fellow  dragged  his 
feet  riowly  to  his  boarding-house.  His 
first  impidse  was  to  teU  his  wife  about 
the  day's  adventures,  but  a  manly  feel- 
ing checked  it,  and  he  said  nothing. 

He  did  not  sleep  the  whole  night 
The  revulsion  had  brought  to  him  also 
very  suddenly  a  new  vision,  whereby 
his  past  Ufe  was  opened  up,  and  he 
could  see  how  he  had  thrown  away  his 
advantages,  see,  and  bitterly  lament. 

His  wife  slumbered  peaceftilly.  He 
rose  a  little  after  midnight,  and  paced 
the  fioor  of  Ms  chamber  till  morning. 
Then  he  sat  down,  and,  taking  his  p^ 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  very  early, 
and  do  not  wake  you  because  you  are 
sleeping  so  welL  Will  be  home  in  good 
season.  Chablet." 

He  placed  this  where  Virginia  could 
readily  see  it  on  rising,  and  left  the 
house.  He  walked  up  and  down  vari- 
ous streets  till  ten  o'clock,  as  if  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  something  dis- 
agreeable. It  would  seem  he  succeeded, 
for  he  took  his  way  with  a  rapid  and 
decided  step  to  the  counting  room  of 
Jacob  Abbott,  now  Abbott  &  Holt,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Holt.  He  was  engaged, 
and  Graves  had  to  wait  nearly  half  an 
hour.    It  seemed  to  him  a  year.    At 
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length  he  was  told  he  could  walk  in  the 
piiTate  office. 

As  he  entered,  Holt  looked  op.  He 
could  not  help,  observing  marks  of  the 
seyere  mental  agony  which  Graves  was 
endaring.  All  he  said  was,  **  How  are 
yoa  t  take  a  seaf 

Graves  did  not  sit  down;  he  could 
not  do  any  thing  so  delibemte. 

"I  called  to  ask  if  you  would  loan 
me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

Holt  hesitated.  The  appearance  of 
sappressed  agony  in  his  visitor  prevent- 
ed the  sneer  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  visible.  His  indedsion,  if 
indecision  it  was,  c<mtinued  but  for  an 
instant  He  replied  in  a  measured 
tone:  ^I  am  not  willing  to  do  it^ 
Graves." 

His  manner  was  decided,  but  neither 
banh  nor  biting,  nor  in  any  way  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  applicant  Besides, 
a  straightforward  reason  was  given, 
"lam  not  mUing  to  do  it;"  not  "I 
can't  do  it,"  or,  "  our  articles  of  copart- 
nership prevent"  Strange  to  say,  the 
answer,  60  far  from  discouraging  Graves, 
inspired  him  with  courage  to  renew  the 
request 

^  Perhaps  if  you  knew  the  fix  I  am  in, 
yon  would  be  willing,"  he  said. 

"  Sit  down."  Holt  pointed  to  a  seat, 
wfaieh  Graves  accepted,  while  the  for- 
mer assumed  the  attitude  of  one  pre- 
pared to  give  attention. 

Thus  encouraged,  Graves  truthfully 
stated  the  situation  in  which  his  father- 
in-hiw*s  death  and  his  own  improvi- 
dence had  placed  him,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  go  with  his  wife  to  the 
West,  if  he  could  raise  means  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  "  asked 
Holt  in  an  icy  tone. 

"Because  I  have  tried  everywhere 
^  and  failed,"  retorted  Graves,  with 
a  de^NiiriDg  energy  which  startled  even 
his  questioner. 

"Ellsworth  f "  demanded  Holt,  after 
a  pause. 

"Don't  mention  the  name  of  the 
^— d  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  the  other 
m  an  excited  voice.  "  I  made  up  my 
nund  never  to  speak  of  it,  but  I  must 


tdyi  somebody,  or  I  shall  murder  him 
yet"  Thereupon  he  gave  an  account 
of  what  passed  at  the  interview,  with 
which  ^e  reader  is  already  familiar. 

Holt  listened  with  an  interest  impos- 
siUe  for  him  to  conceaL  When  Graves 
repeated  Ellsworth's  proposition  for 
Yiiginia  to  caU  on  him,  a  paleness  over- 
quead  his  face,  and  he  hdd  his  breath 
'vdiile  waiting  to  hear  what  was  Graves' 
response. 

He  sat  a  few  minutes  absorbed. 

'*Does  your  wifis  wish  to  go?"  he 
asked,  at  length. 

**Most  emphaticaUy  ^e  does,"  ex- 
claimed Graves. 

♦*  TeU  me.  Graves,"  continued  Holt, 
**  do  you  reaUy  want  to  quit  New  York 
and  go  to  work  f  Are,  you  willing  to 
rough  it  f  Have  you  thought  seriously 
of  the  matt^  f " 

**Holt!"  exclaimed  Graves,  starting 
to  his  leet ;  **  just  only  help  me  to  get 
away,  and  I  will  show  you  whether  I 
am  or  not  I  am  a  changed  man, — a 
chiMiged  man  within  twenty-four  hours." 

**  Enough.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  quarter  section  of  land 
not  far  from  where  your  mother-in-law 
now  is.  There  is  a  small  comfortable 
house  on  it,  and  the  place  is  already 
stocked.  The  property  was  taken  in 
payment  of  a  debt  which  I  made  for 
the  concern  some  time  ago,  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  assume  it,  and  have  the  place 
charged  to  me.  Now,  Graves,  on  one 
condition  only  will  I  help  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  the  other 
suspiciously. 

"  Keep  quiet  till  I  finish.  I  say,  on 
one  condition  only.  I  will,  throu^  a 
third  party,  convey  this  property  to 
your  wife,  and  whatever  is  on  it,  and 
furnish  the  house  in  a  suitable  way,  and 
advance  the  money  for  your  journey,  if 
you  wiU  pledge  me  your  honor  never  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  her,  nor 
any  other  human  being." 

"  And  how  soon  will  you  want  pay- 
ment ? " 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  I  wiU 
receive  no  payment" 

Graves  was  greatly  agitated. 

"  Holt  I "  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  cannot 
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accept  this.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so 
either  for  Virginia  or  my8el£^ 

"  As  yon  please/*  replied  Holt,  relaps- 
ing into  his  ordinary  manner,  and  speak- 
ing as  if  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

"  But  how  can  I  ? "  continued  Grayea. 

**  I  say  as  you  please ;  so  let  there  be 
an  end  of  it." 

'*  Will  you  lend  me,  mind,  I  say  lend, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ? " 

«  No  I " 

"Holt,''  said  Graves,  "I  would  try 
and  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  this  gen- 
erous offer,  but  you  are  such  a  strange 
fellow.  You  would  swear  at  me  if  I 
did.  Perhaps,  for  my  wife's  i  sake,  I 
ought  not  peremptorily  to  decline  it 
May  I  have  a  day  to  consider  ? " 

"Yes." 

Graves  left  the  counting-room  with 
feelings  difficult  to  depict 

What  should  he  do?  His  sense  of 
what  was  manly  caused  him  to  regard 
the  acceptance  of  Holt's  offer  with  en- 
tire repugnance.  If  Holt  would  allow 
him  to  even  promise  to  pay  him  I  But 
he  was  so  different  from  any  other  hu- 
man being.  Recollecting  his  pledge  to 
be  home  early,  and  having  really  nothing 
to  call  him  elsewhere,  he  proceeded  to 
his  boarding  house. 

He  found  Virginia  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  She  was  exceedingly  fright- 
ened by  the  note  her  husband  had  left 
in  the  morning,  and  she  had  been  es- 
pecially annoyed  by  the  presentation  of 
several  bills  which  she  thought  were 
paid.  Besides,  an  uncouth,  suspicious- 
looking  man  had  called  twice  to  see 
Graves. 

"Let  us  leave  New  York,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Do  not  oppose  the  idea  any 
longer.  Let  us  quit  the  city  while  we 
can.  For  my  sake,  Charley,  do  not 
hesitate.  We  will  join  mother,  and  we 
may  be  happy  yet." 

"  I  have  not  the  means  to  get  away, 
Virginia.  I  have  been  endeavoring 
everywhere  to  raise  money.  I  can't  do 
It" 

"  Then  sell  all  my  dresses,  except  the 
one  I  wear.  Oh,  if  we  had  decided  a 
year  ago ! " 

"  If  we  had,  I  should  have  done  you 


no  good,  Virginia.  It  is  only  lately  I 
have  learned  to  be  a  man." 

"  Th^  you  will  go  ?  8ay  that  you 
will  go  I " 

"IwilL" 

She  threw  her  arms  about  her  hus- 
band, and  wept  like  a  child.  The  tetn 
relieved  her.  "  There,"  she  exekimed, 
smiling,  "  I  needed  to  have  a  good  cry. 
Now,  I  will  help  you,  just  see  if  I 
don't" 

"I  am  going  out  again,  Viiginia.  I 
may  not  be  in  at  dinner,  but  I  will  be 
home  early  in  the  evening." 

He  started  forth,  .taking  his  wigr 
directly  back  to  Abbott  &  Holt's.  '^It 
is  of  no  use  aigoing  with  him,"  he 
said ;  "  I  will  accept  the  offer ;  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  Virginia.  I  know  it 
will  kill  her  to  stay  here.  This  is  whst 
I  will  do.  I  will  estimate  the  value  of 
the  whole  property,  and  add  to  it  the 
money  I  shall  receive,  and  in  doe  time  I 
will  repay  him  every  dollar  with  mUat- 
est." 

Having  settled  this  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  marched  again  into  Holt's. 

"  I  accept  your  offer." 

"  Very  well.  When  do  you  wish  to 
start?" 

"  To-morrow." 

"  The  papers  may  not  be  ready  to 
soon." 

"  Need  that  make  any  difference  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not" 

"Then  help  us  to  quit  this  curaed 
place  in  the  morning.  I  wish  it  could 
be  to-night" 

"  You  do  not  forget  the  condition.'' 

"  I  do  not  It  is  a  very  hard  one,  but 
I  will  keep  it  sacredly,  on  my  honor." 

"Neither  your  wife  nor  any  other 
human  being  shall  ever  know  what  I 
do." 

"Never." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  mattei^was  con- 
cluded, and  Graves  received  from  the 
hands  of  Holt,  the  jeered-at  "  Cockle" 
of  his  school-days,  funds  amply  sofi- 
cient  for  his  purposes. 

"  Recollect  the  name  of  the  man  firom 
whom  you  purchase  the  property.  Here 
it  is,  with  the  address.  &  will  write 
and  send  yon  the  deeds,  and  forward 
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ftffnihire,  and^all  that  sort  of  tiling. 
You  correspond  with  him,  you  under- 
«tand.    Don't  write  to  mc    €k)od  day." 

Grares  was  glad  to  make  his  escape. 
His  sense  of  btimiliation  was  intense ; 
bnt  he  resolred  to  bear  it  for  his  wife's 
sake.  She  fortunately  would  nerer 
know  it. 

He  went  toseyeral  places  to  attend 
to  some  trifling  matters,  and  did  not 
return  as  eariy  as  he  expected.  His 
wife  reported  that  the  same  suspicious- 
looking  personage  had  called. 

"I  do  belieye  it  is  some  of  Ells- 
worth's work.  He  knows  I  am  trying 
to  get  away,  and  he  means  to  annoy  me." 

"  Do  you  owe  Aim,"  asked  Virginia 
in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"  Oh,  some  triflmg  loans  ever  so  long 
ago.  Nothing  lately,  nothing  since  we 
were  married,  on  my  honor." 

The  avowal  greatly  relieved  her.  And 
when  Qraves  told  her  he  was  quite 
ready  to  start  in  the  morning,  provided 


she  was,  her  joy  was  past  description. 
She  flew  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  declared  that  she, 
too,  was  ready. 

They  left  in  the  early  train  on  their 
journey  to  their  far  distant  home ;  and 
when  the  bailiff  (for  it  was  he)  called 
that  morning,  fortifled  by  an  order  of 
arrest,  on  the  ground  that  the  '*  Defen- 
dant was  about  to  quit  the  State,  and 
take  hk  property  with  him,"  at  the  suit 
of  "  Henry  Ellsworth,"  for  various  sums 
of  money  loaned  at  different  periods  far 
back,  he  discovered  that  he  was  too 
late,  and  so  reported  to  the  attorney, 
who  duly  informed  his  principal. 

Ellsworth  was  not  particularly  nar- 
row-minded or  vindictive ;  but  you  see 
what  such  slights  as  he  received  from 
Virginia,  and  such  abuse  as  Graves 
heaped  on  him,  will  do.  It  made  him 
stoop  to  a  very  low  revenge,  happily 
frustrated  by  his  old  schoolmate's  early 
departure. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TBI  LAIB  OF  THB  LBOPACDKSS. 


About  this  time  Castleton  received  a 
neat  little  note  from  Mrs.  Delaine.  It 
was  as  follows : 

Dbab  He.  Castletox  :  I  wish  particularly 
to  see  yon  to-morrow.  I  have  some  matters 
of  special  importance  to  lay  before  you.  Gome 
as  earlj  as  five  o'clock,  and  arraoge  to  stay  to 
dinner,  and  spend  the  evening.  Please  do  not 
disappoint  me. 

Celia  Auodsta  Delaine. 

There  was  such  an  entire  absence  of 
coquetry  in  this  epistle,  that  Castleton 
took  it  for  what  it  purported  to  be,  a 
sh&ple  matter  of  business,  and  gave  an 
affirmative  reply  to  the  servant  who 
brought  it,  and  who  was  waiting  for  an 
answer.  He  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
circumstance,  except  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  keep  the  appointment  on 
the  following  day. 

At  five  o'clock  he  was  at  the  house. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  little  boudoir 
adjoining  the  library,  and  told  that 
Jfos.  Delaine  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes. 

He  took  up  a  book  which  was  on  the 
VOL.  IV— 79 


table.  It  was  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
plays.  The  book  fell  open  where  a 
small  delicate  paper-cutter  had  been  left 
between  the  leaves.  The  play  was 
"  Fazio."  Castleton's  eyes  fell  on  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  passionate  Aldabella 
describes  her  extravagant  love.  He 
continued  to  run  over  the  pages  till 
becoming  interested  in  the  play,  which 
he  had  never  read,  he  settled  himself 
to  its  perusal. 

In  the  midst  of  his  occupation  he 
heard  a  deep  drawn  sigh  near  him,  and 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Mrs.  Delaine 
standing  close  by  his  side. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it,  who 
could  have  believed  it,  that  such  a 
veritable  lawyer  as  you  have  become 
should  interest  himself  in  any  thing 
emotional  1 " 

**  Emotions  are  what  we  have  pr  nci- 
pally  to  deal  with,"  said  Castleton,  ris- 
ing and  laying  down  the  volume. 

"  Just  as  medical  men  deal  with  dis- 
ease, or  surgeons  with  a  broken  limb," 
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replied  Mrs.  DeUine,  exteading  her 
hand  to  him,  while  she  insisted  he 
should  resume  the  fauteuil,  which  was 
the  lady's  favorite  seat 

"  You  looked  so  unlike  your  cvery-d*y 
self  (such,  at  least,  as  I  lately  see  you), 
and  so  like  what  I  can  imagine  is  your 
real  seU^  seated  off  guard,  and  quite  in 
repose,  perusing  this  romantic  piece  of 
heart  limning  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
disturb  you«  Do  you  know  how  long  I 
stood  quite  near  enough  to  toucb  you, 
while  you  were  so  entirely  absorbed  ? " 

"Indeed I  do  not" 

"I  could  not  repress  a  long  sigh 
when  I  thought  how  soon  it  wotild  pass 
away,  and  you  would  come  back  to  the 
woodten  life  of  that  hideous  office." 

"  You  do  not  forget  your  old  subject, 
I  perceive." 

"  No,  indeed ;  only  you  now  give  me 
no  oi^rtunity  to  enhurge  on  it.  Why 
is  it  you  never  come  to  see  me  as  you 
used  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  constantly  occupied  in  affairs," 
replied  Castleton.  ''My  profession  is 
an  absorbing  one,  and  at  my  age  I  must 
not  neglect  it." 

**  I  declare,  I  should  think  it  was  Mr. 
Pulsifer  who  was  talking,  not  the 
bright-looking,  ingenuous  youth  I  saw 
on  a  certain  day,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
seated  for  the  first  time  in  his  office." 

A  pang  struck  at  Castleton's  heart 
He  recalled  the  time  vividly,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  Clara  IMgby.  A 
great  change  had  indeed  come  over 
him.    He  sat  still,  making  no  reply. 

"How  do  you  like  my  favorite 
play  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Delaine,  changing 
the  subject 

"  What  I  read  of  it  is  very  intense, 
but  overwrought,  not  to  say  unnatural." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ? " 

"I  do." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  natural  for  Alda- 
bella  to  exhibit  the  passion  she  does  ? " 

"  It  is  certainly  scandalous  for  her  to 
do  it" 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  what  is 
scandalous ;  for  once,  be  free  from  cant 
and  from  this  everlasting  reserve.  Tell 
me,  is  it  not  true  to  woman^s  nature  ? " 

"  There  are  such  women,  I  suppose." 


"You  were  always  j^rovokiDg.  Do 
you  not  believe  that  a  woman  who  bves 
intensely  is  capable  of  conunittisg  a 
crime  to  serve  the  one  she  loves,  or  of 
doing  any  thing  to  secure  his  love! " 

"  I  do  not  bekuig  to  the  school,"  said 
Castleton,  "which  i^preciates  such 
women.  They  exist,  I  know ;  but  they 
are  the  slaves  of  unbridled  passions, 
desperate  as  enemies,  and  still  more 
dangerous  as  friends." 

"  You  are  not  speaking  from  your 
heart,  but  from  your  brain,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Delaine  quickly.  "Never  mmd. 
With  my  longer  experience,  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself  Do  not 
attempt  to  smother  your  feelings  under 
the  mantle  of  a  cold  philosophy.  The 
time  vqSI  come  when  they  will  burst 
forth  like  lava  from  the  volcano,  sad 
devastate  every  thing  in  their  way." 

"I  hope  not" 

"So  do  I ;  and,  to  prevent  it, give 
your  heart  full  play  now,  even  if  its 
movements  should  appear  erratic  to  so- 
called  sensible  people;  sensible  fools, 
rather  I " 

Dinner  was  announced.  It  was  not 
served  in  the  large  dining-hall,  but  in  a 
cozy  little  breakfast  room,  and  laid  on 
a  small  circular  table,  just  large  enough 
for  the  occasion ;  so  tJiat  not  the  least 
formality  attended  the  repast  They 
were  seated  so  near  each  other  that 
conversation  might  easily  be  confiden- 
tial, should  it  by  any  chance  take  tbst 
turn.  With  every  appearance  of  sim- 
plicity, the  dinner  was  really  elaborate, 
such  as  could  be  served  in  few  establish- 
ments, even  in  New  York.  Mrs.  De- 
laine's French  cook  had  no  superior. 
The  wines  were  not  profuse,  but  very 
choice.  Castleton  enjoyed  them  in  kda 
moderate  way,  while  Mrs.  Delaine  bare- 
ly touched  her  lips  to  the  different 
glasses,  as  became  a  lady. 

The  conversation  turned  cm  Castle- 
ton^s  trip  of  the  previous  year.  He  wis 
led  on  by  degrees,  till  he  found  himself 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  it  Mi8> 
Delaine  asked  him  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  different  places  with  which 
she  was  well  acquainted,  and  they  were 
soon  comparing  notes  of  the  localities 
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In  ft  familiar  way.  She  was  amazed  and 
ddighted  that  he  had  seen  so  roach, 
and  knew  so  mnch  about  what  he  had 
seen. 

Then  they  went  on  talking  of  almost 
erery  thing  in  connection  with  Euro- 
pean trips ;  of  sea  voyages ;  the  new 
London  hotels ;  the  Ohannel ;  sight-see- 
ing ;  the  Mediterranean ;  ibe  charming 
passes  of  the  Oberland,  Rome,  Bgypt — 
a  thousand  things. 

"Do  you  remember  this?"  "Bid 
you  see  that?"  "Just  at  that  p<Hnt 
such  an  Incident  happened  to  me." 
"  Did  you  q>end  a  night  at  the  litde 
hut  on  such  a  peak  of  the  Pyrenees  ?  " 
*•  I  oociq[>ied  that  yery  room  myself,  only 
think  of  it  I  " 

"Ton  must  positively  tasie  this 
champagne.  Ladies  cannot  drink  wine ; 
we  have  such  weak  heads ;  but  you  will 
enjoy  it." 

"Without  Oastleton's  being  aware  of 
it,  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  while 
th^  were  still  seated  at  the  table,  talk- 
ing over  the  various  incidents  of  for- 
eign travel,  without  a  word  of  senti- 
ment, but  gradually,  as  it  would  seem, 
growing  more  familiar  in  the  style  of 
conversation. 

Was  it  not  natural  it  should  be  sot 
Where  topics  were  discussed  mutually 
interesting;  where  both  had  experi- 
enced the  same  adventures,  encountered 
ffim^lar  mishaps,  enjoyed  the  same 
scenes,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  be- 
came so  engrossed  that  time  passed  un- 
heeded. 

I  mistake.    Not  ihey. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  Mrs.  Delaine 
lose  aight  of  her  object.  Slowly,  cau- 
tionaly,  she  advanced  her  lines.  Now 
quickly  retreating,  if  by  chance  she  had 
pushed  %  little  too  far,  when  putting 
herself  in  tiie  attitude  of  listener,  she 
would  ask  questions  about  the  changes, 
for  example,  which  had  occurred  since 
she  left,  until  any  possible  suspicion 
wotild  be  allayed.  She  was  so  appre- 
ciative of  every  incident  of  travel,  so 
entirely  in  Oastleton's  own  vein,  that  he 
thotight  she  was  never  half  so  interest- 
ing. 

At  length  coffee  was  senrcd. 


"  Since  you  would  be  quite  alone,  1 
do  not  see  how  I  can  hospitably  with- 
draw to  leave  you  to  your  wine,  as  is 
still  the  absurd  foshion,"  she  said,  ris- 
ingy  '*  so  I  must  invite  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  favorite  spot,  where,  in 
a  few  minutes,  a  cup  of  tea  must  con- 
sole you  for  what  you  give  up  h^e." 

Oflfitieton  rose  also.  I  do  not  say  he 
was  excited  by  the  wine,  for  he  was 
not;  but  a  genial,  glowing  elevation 
had  insensibly  taken  possession  of  him, 
caused  not*only  by  it,  but  by  the  choice 
viands,  the  luxurious  surroundings,  the 
agreeable  conversation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman. 

As  she  i»receded  him  fhnn  the  room, 
he  noticed  her  dress  particularly  ft>r  the 
first  time.  It  was  of  the  most  exquisite, 
yet  of  the  simplest  character.  It  resem- 
bled a  morning,  rather  than  a  dinner- 
dress,  yet  was  uiolike  either.  It  was  of 
a  delicate,  gossamer-like  fobric,  and  ar- 
ranged to  display  to  the  fullest  advan- 
tage tiie  absolutely  perfect  form  and 
contour  of  the  wearer,  while  it  served, 
by  its  airy  nothingness,  to  impart  youth* 
fiilness  and  freshness  to  every  move- 
ment ;  in  standing,  walking,  leaning,  or 
sitting,  and  all  the  while  she  so  child- 
like, so  innocent,  so  unconscious  I 

I  say  Oastleton  noticed  this  now  for 
the  first  time,  for  he  was  not  a  person 
ordinarily  attracted  by  any  particular 
future  in  dress,  and  up  to  the  time  he 
rose  from  the  table,  this  had  not  spe- 
cially taken  his  attention.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  his  senses  were  more  active, 
and  his  reflective  powers  to  an  extent 
subdued,  for  he  noticed  appreciatively 
points  which  had  never  before  attracted 
his  attention. 
*  The  two  proceeded  to  the  boudoir. 

'*  I  shall  resume  possession  of  my  lit- 
tle chair,"  she  said.  "  It  was  for  the  one 
occasion  only  I  allowed  you  to  have  it, 
and  that  because  you  were  reading 
*  Fazio.'" 

She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  pointing 
her  companion  to  a  seat  near  her  on  the 
sofa.  Then  they  partook  of  a  delicate 
cup  of  tea. 

As  she  reclined  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity in  her  little  fanteuil  within  that 
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rast  mansiOD,  its  absolute  mistress, 
wearing  no  ornament  of  any  kind,  ex- 
hibiting not  the  least  desire  to  attract 
or  to  lead  in  conycrsation,  Castleton  felt 
he  had  nev^  seen  a  woman  so  Ibultles^* 
ly  beantifbL 

His  suspicions  must  hare  been  quite 
laid  at  rest,  allowing  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  flow  in  their  natural  channel 
unrestrained.  Once  or  twice,  to  be  sure, 
the  ^matters  of  special  importance" 
which  he  had  been  summoned  there  to 
examine  did  oecur  to  hiiu,  but  for  once 
he  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  as- 
sume a  professional  air. 

She  doubtless  pcrcdrcd  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  fbr  she  exclaimed : 
"  I  know  you  expect  me  to  take  up  my 
affairs ;  but  this  time  let  me  be  spared ; 
let  me  out  of  all  my  life  spend  one  sin- 
gle natural  evening. 

Castleton  smiled.  "  One  would  think 
you  were  a  slave,  and  had  just  obtained 
permission  for  a  holiday." 

"  Just  that,  just  that  Ton  could  not 
describe  my  condition  better.  I  am  a 
slave ;  more  than  that,  I  am  watched, 
criticised,  censured,  maligned,  and  with- 
out the  sympathy  (beyond  what  money 
buys)  of  a  soliti^y  soul.  You  know  it 
perfectly  well,"  she  continued.  "  This 
is  not  what  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  am 
determined  not  to  speak  of  it.  Only 
let  me  rest  this  eveniug  in  peace." 

She  was  becoming  a  little  agitated, 
and  Castleton  made  some  attempt  to 
comfort  her. 

"  Sly  fHend,"  she  said — "  don't  repel 
me,  if  I  call  you  so — ^how  little,  not- 
withstanding all  you  have  observed 
in  the  dreadful  trade  you  have  des- 
tined yourself  to  follow,  can  you  under- 
stand what  I  endure.  You  are  calm, 
cold,  impassive,  just.  Your  blood  does 
not  stir  out  of  its  customary  channel, 
your  pulses  beat  always  evenly.  Your 
emotions  are  never  violent.  How  then 
can  you  understand  what  I  suffer,  who 
have  constantly  to  repress  and  subdue 
the  outbursts  of  a  passionate  nature,  to 
curb  all  expression  of  my  feelings, 
which  in  me  is  but  natural  enliiusiaBm ; 
and  conceal  the  fires  which  are  now 
consuming  me  ? " 


While  die  was  speaking,  Bhe  had  in- 
sensibly risen,  and  mated  herself  l^ 
Castleton.  He  did  not  appear  to  ob- 
serve the  movement. 

"  I  know  vehat  you  are  going,  to  say," 
she  continued,  speaking  rapidly  and  in 
much  excitement.  I  know  this  is-not  at 
all  to  your  taste ;  yet  you  have  consent- 
ed that  this  shall  be  my  evening.  Yon 
have  too  large  and  noble  a  natmne  to 
cultivate  a  one-sided  view  of  the  human 
heart.  As  you  are,  or  at  least  as  yon 
will  soon  force  yourself  to  be,  you  will 
settle  into  just  a  moiety  of  the  enlaiged 
and  glorious  being  which  you  might 
become,  did  you  permit  youmelf  to 
share  in  the  experiences  of  such  bearts 
as  you  affect  to  despise." 

Shefiacedher  hand  on  his  arm  as 
she  6p<^e,  as  if  to  enforce  the  appeal  ' 
the  had  made. 

The  gesture  was  so  insidious  that  It 
did  not  startle  her  companion.  His 
taun  was  Ibr  the  momrait  unsetfiod. 
He  did  not  speak. 

"You  do  not  answer  I"  Her  hand 
glided  softly  down,  and  rested  within 
his. 

Castleton  did  not  stir.  His  face  was 
beginning  to  look  impassive. 

*<  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  literally 
without  feeling  ?  I  do  not  believe  it — 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  have  seen 
you  exhibit  it."  Bhe  was  peaking  veiy 
rapidly. 

"  I  will  not  refrain,"  she  cantinned, 
finally,  as  if  replying  to  some  expres- 
sion of  her  companion,  while  ehc 
grasped  his  hand ;  "  I  have  passed  the 
barrier  of  feminine  reserve,  and  I  will 
run  my  course,  though  I  am  forerer 
after  to  despair.  You  do  know,  yon 
must  have  known — despise  and  mck^ 
me  for  the  confession— -hoi%  I  haTe 
loved  you.  When  I  first  saw  you,  iw»- 
sing  from  that  lawyer's  room— a  mere 
youth,  I  worshipped  you  then.  I  did,  I 
did.  I  stole  back  just  to  see  you  again 
for  an  instant.  I  have  belonged  to  yon 
ever  since.  When  I  thought  Clara 
Digby  loved  you  (I  knew  you  loved  her) 
despdr  and  rage  filled  my  soul ;  when  I 
discovered  the  truth,  I  was  in  raptures ; 
I  hoped  still  to  win  you.  You  ran  away 
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ficom  me  to  Europe.  When  yoa  retnnir 
ed,  joQ  were  Mgid  as  ice.  This 
^ni^^  me  in  tiie  deepest  agoay^in 
torment  indescribable.  ^  What  am  I  to 
do?  What  will  become  of  me?'  I 
asked.  I  could  resist  no  longer.  I  re- 
solyed  to  have  an  interview.  It  has 
come.  You  can  kill  me.  I  wish  you 
would  do  so.  Can  you  have  the  least 
conception  of  ^ove  like  mine ;  without 
diaoge,  without  diminution,  always,  al- 
ways a  perpetual  fountain,  overflowing, 
gushing  ?  Tell  me,  have  you  any  idea 
of  it  ?  I  have  had  for  years  no  ambi- 
tion, no  hope,  no  wish,  except  what 
were  connected  with  you.  Every  thing 
— ^my  life,  my  soul^s  existence,  are  cen- 
tered in  you.  Beware  how  you  alight 
me.  With  you  I  can  be  anything, 
everything  You  shall  mpuld  me  abso* 
lutely  to  your  wilL  If  you  do  reject 
Hie,  I  win  become  a  devil ;  maA  what  I 
say — a  devil  1 " 

While  this  scene  was  passing,  Castle- 
ton  sat  aghast,  pale,  speedbless.  He  had 
been  fi>£  the  moment  stunned  by  the 
Eapidity  and  force  of  the  torrent ;  but 
by  degrees  he  recovered. 

^  This  is  madness,^  he  said,  at  Length, 
as  he  attempted  to  rise. 

**I  know  it  is,  but  don't  you  dare 
mock  at  it,"  exclaimed  the  excited 
w<Mnan,  compelling  him  to  keep  his 
seat.  ^Do  you  think  to  leave  me  in 
this  way  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  f    Bpeak  I " 

Casilcton  did  not  open  his  mouth. 
He  felt  he  could  say  nothing. 

There  was  a  point  where  he  was  in 
posKlble  danger,  namely,  when  he  rose 
from  the  dinner,  and  prepared  to  follow 
his  Circe  into  her  interesting  little  sit> 
ting-room.  But  when  she  began  her 
passionate  demonstration,  a  revulsion 
came  gradually  over  him,  which  left 
hiiA  hard  and  impassive  as  marble.  It 
was  the  reaction. 

"  Speak !    Say  that  you  love  me." 

Not  a  word  I 

^  Ingrate,  monster  I "  she  shrieked, 
seizing  Castleton's  throat  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  clutching  it  so  violently,  that 
before  he  could  recover  himself  his  face 
was  purple. 


With  an  instuactiTO  effort,  he  dashed 
the  frantic  woman  from  him  with  such 
force  that  she  was  hurled  quite  aoross 
the  libtle  apartment  against  the  wall. 
Caatleton  started  to  his  feet. 

"Stay,  stay  one  instant,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "  I  will  do  no  more  violence. 
I  swear  to  you  by  the  ashes  of  my  fath- 
er, I  will  never  trouble  you  more.  It 
is  over— past.  The  rayless  life  for 
me ;  the  hopeful,  buoyant,  onward  life 
for  you ;  to  me  the  sirocco  forever 
scorching  my  vitals ;  heaven^s  healthful 
breezes  for  you.  Why  such  a  terrible 
contrast  in  the  destiny  of  two  of  God's 
creatures  ?  Are  you  really  so  much  bet- 
ter than  1  ? — ^I,  whom  you  despise  ?  Oh, 
no ;  it  is  because  you  are  framed  in  the 
mould  of  consistency,  by  which  you  cure 
reserved  for  whatever  is  very  fit  and 
truly  proper ;  to  me  are  none  of  these 
guards^  to  me  none  of  these  safe  virtues. 
I,  therefore,  am  the  fallen  spirit,  you,  the 
angel  of  light  Go.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  say.  We  will  meet  just  as  if  this 
interlude  had  not  been  played.  We 
shall  ndther  forget  it,  probably;  but 
•«*e  will  act  as  if  we  did." 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Castleton 
left  the  room.  He  gained  the  main 
haJ]^  opened  the  door,  and  descended  to 
the  street.  He  walked  several'  blodss, 
without  regard  to  the  course  he  was 
taking.  Presently  he  saw  some  market 
wagons  rumbling  along.  Approaching 
a  gaslight,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 

FoUowing  the  course  of  the  wagons, 
he  permitted  himself  to  stroU  on  to- 
ward one  of  the  large  markets.  The 
preparations  for .  supplying  the  great 
city  had  already  begun.  He  passed 
among  the  different  stalls,  but  thinking 
only  of  the  scene  he  had  passed  through. 
^  He  tried  to  recall  the  circumstances  at^ 
tending  it,  but  his  recollection  was  con- 
f^ised.  ^'At  any  rate,  I  have  not  to 
learn  that  lesson  again,"  he  said  to  himr 
self^  as  he  started  to  walk  homeward. 

When  he  rang  at  his  own  house  about 
six  in  the  morning,  th^  servant  supposed 
it  was  some  oue  for  the  doctor,  and 
roused  him  accordingly,  befoie  he  open- 
ed the  door. 
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"Who  is  m? "  aaked  Dr.  Castletcm, 
as  his  son  passed  up  to  his  room. 

A  few  days  after,  Mrs.  Delaine  and 
CasUeton  met  in  the  Fifth  Aveniie.  ^e 
bowed  to  him  graciously.    An  ordinary 


obserrer  could  not  have  detected  tiie 
slightest  difEerence  from  her  usnal  sahi- 
tadoD.  Castleton  could.  It  satisfied  him 
that,  in  her  own  words^  she  would  wnrtr 
trouble  him  more. 


A  MINING  ADVENTURE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


A  BEAL  EXFEBIEKCB. 


Jjsf  the  autumn  of  1860,  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  mining  engineer  at 
the  silyer  mines  of  Santa  Itita  in  Ari- 
zona. 

The  hadenda  which  was  to  be  my 
home,  lay  in  a  broad  and  picturesque 
valley,  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountains,  and 
on  the  south  by  high  and  castellated 
diffi)  of  dark  porphyries  and  white 
tula.  Through  the  open  valley,  toward 
the  west,  towering  over  fifty  miles  of 
intervening  country,  the  horn-like  peak 
of  the  Baboquiveri  mountain  was  al- 
ways visible,  its  outline  sharply  cut  on 
the  clear  sky.  The  Santa  Rita  valley 
consists  mainly  of  mesa-land,  its  outline 
broken  by  jagged  rocks,  rising  like  isl- 
ands from  the  plain,  or  by  the  round- 
backed  spurs  from  the  mountaios.  The 
surface  of  these  spur-hills  is  roughened 
by  a  net-work  of  innumerable  mineral 
veins. 

The  drainage  fh>m  the  mountains 
passes  through  the  valley  in  a  deeply- 
cut  cafiOD,  containing  here  and  there  a 
little  water,  while  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  valley,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  springs,  water  can  be  had  only 
by  digging.  A  few  cottonwoods  occur 
along  the  water-courses,  and  a  good 
growth  of  mesquit  trees  and  acacias 
covers  the  bottom-land.  The  m^a  is 
the  home  of  a  great  variety  of  cacti,  the 
yucca,  and  the  fouquiera,  a  shrub  send- 
ing up  f)>om  the  root  a  large  number  of 
nmple  stems,  covered  with  sharp  thorns, 
and  in  the  season  bearing  beautifhl 
flowers.  Scattered  live-oaks  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  are  peculiar  to  the  spur 
hills.  As  we  approach  the  summits  of 
the  higher  hills  the  live-oaks  give  place 


to  small  cedars,  while  on  the  Santa  Rita  . 
mountains,  at  an  devation  of  about  six 
thousand  feet,  be^ns  an  invaluable  but 
limited  growth  of  fine  pine  timber. 

The  whole  valley  and  its  endosing' 
hiUs  are  covered  with  abundant  grass 
of  several  kinds,  which,  while  of  great 
importance  to  the  country,  give  to  this 
a  pardied  appearance.  It  is  in  reality 
a  crop  of  hay,  never  being  green  except 
where  burnt  off  before  the  rainy  season. 
The  peculiar  effect  of  this  vegetation  ia 
heightened  by  the  abundance  of  the 
short  columnar  fish-hook  cactus,  the 
yucca,  the  broad  thorn-pointed  leaves 
of  the  Spanish  bayonet,  and  the  tail 
lance-like  stem  of  the  century  plant, 
bearing  its  gracefolly-pcndant  flowers. 

The  scenery  of  Arizona,  dependent  in 
great  part  on  its  climate  and  vegetation, 
is  unique,  and  might  belong  to  another 
planet.  No  other  part  of  the  worid  is 
so  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  as 
is  this  region,  and  especially  this  vaBey. 
Seen  through  its  wonderfhUy  dear  at- 
mosphere, with  a  bright  sun  and  an 
azure  sky,  or  with  every  detail  brought 
out  by  the  intense  light  of  the  moon, 
this  valley  has  seemed  a  paradise ;  and 
again  under  circumstances  of  intense 
anxiety  it  has  been  a  very  pris(m  of 
hell. 

The  valley  of  Santa  Rita  had  been, 
it  is  said,  twice  during  the  past  two 
centuries,  the  scene  of  mining  industry; 
and  old  openings  on  some  of  the  veins, 
as  well  as  ruined  furnaces  and  arastras, 
exist  as  evidence  of  the  fitct.  But  tiie 
flerce  Apaches  had  long  since  depopu^ 
lated  the  country,  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Jesuit  power,  all  ai* 
tempt  at  regular  mining  ceased* 
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The  olject  of  the  Santa  Rita  ooift- 
paay  was  to  reopen  the  old  minee,  and 
extract  the  inunense  quantities  of  silrer 
with  whioh  they  were  credited  by  Mesi- 
can  tradition.  In  Mexico,  where  mining 
is  the  main  occupation  of  all  classes, 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  enormoos 
richness  of  some  region,  always  inacces- 
sible, are  handed  £rom  generation  to 
generation,  and  form  the  idle  talk  of 
the  entire  population.  The  nearer  an 
ancient  mine  may  be  to  the  heart  of  the 
Apache  stronghold,  the  more  massive 
the  columns  of  native  silver  left  stand- 
ing as  support  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  when 
we  consider  how  easily  our  people  are 
swindled  in  mining  matters,  that  we 
find  them  lending  a  willing  ear  to  these 
tales,  and  believing  that  ^*in  Arizona 
the  hoofs  of  your  horse  throw  up  silver 
with  the  dust" 

The  capital  of  our  company  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  results  expected  to 
be  achieved,  and  the  work  before  us 
was  correqM>ndingly  difficult  Every 
thing  had  to  be  done  with  the  means 
furnished  by  the  country.  We  needed 
£ael,  fiie-proof  furnace  materials,  ma- 
chinery and  power,  and  the  supply  of 
these  furnished  by  nature  in  Arizona 
was  of  a  kind  to  necessitate  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  experimenting, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  our  ore.  This  and 
the  work  of  exploration  and  opening 
of  the  veins  kept  me  closely  occupied' 
through  the  wintor. 

The  season  was  promising  to  pass 
without  our  hacienda  being  troubled  by 
the  Indians,  when  one  morning  our 
whole  herd  of  forty  or  fifty  fine  horses 
and  mules  were  missing.  There  were 
no  animals  left  to  follow  with,  and  the 
result  of  a  day's  pursuit  was  only  the 
finding  of  an  old  horse  and  two  jack- 


Several  times  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  and  spring  we  were  at- 
tacked by  Apaches,  and  our  mines  were 
the  scene  of  more  fighting  than  any 
other  part  of  the  territory. 

Aside  from  this,  little  of  note  occur- 
red, nntil  news  came  that  the  troops 


were  to  be  recalled,  leaving  the  country 
without  any  protection.  The  excite- 
ment was  very  great  among  the  settlers, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  unable  to  fi- 
nish mutual  assistance. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mili- 
tary began  an  uncalled-for  war  with  the 
Apaches.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  I 
believe,  some  Indians,  of  what  tribe 
was  not  known,  carried  off- a  cow  and 
a  child  belong^mg  to  a  Mexican  woman 
living  with  an  American.  Upon  the 
ai^Ucation  of  the  latter,  the  command- 
ant at  Fort  Buchanan  dispatched  a 
force  of  seventy-five  men  to  the  nearest 
Apadie  tribe.  The  only  interpreter  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  was  the  Ameri- 
can who  was  directly  interested  in  the 
result 

Arriving  at  Apache  pass,  the  home 
of  the  tribe,  the  lieutenant  in  command 
raised  a  white  flag  over  his  tent,  under 
the  protectibn  of  which  six  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  including  Cachees,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Apache  nation,  came 
to  the  camp  and  were  invited  into  the 
tent 

A  demand  was  made  for  the  child 
and  cow,  to  which  the  Indians  replied, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  stolen  by  their  tribe. 

After  a  long  parley,  during  which  the 
chie6  protested  the  innocence  of  their 
tribe  iif^tbe  matter,  they  were  seized. 
One  of  the  number  in  trying  to  escape 
was  knocked  down  and  pinned  to  the 
ground  with  a  bayonet.  Four  others 
were  bound,  but  Cachees  seizing  a 
knife  from  the  guard,  cut  his  way 
through  the  canvas  and  escaped,  but 
not  without  receiving,  as  he  afterward 
told,  three  bullets  fired  by  the  outside 
guard. 

And  this  happened  under  a  United 
States  fiag  of  truce.  At  this  time  three 
of  the  most  powered  tribes  of  the  na- 
tion were  concentrated  at  Apache  pass, 
and  when  Cachees  arrived  among  Ihem, 
a  war  of  extermination  was  inmiediate- 
ly  declared  against  the  whites. 

The  next  day  they  killed  some  pris- 
oners, and  in  retaliaUon  the  five  chiefs. 
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were  hnog.  Our  troops,  after  being 
badly  beaten,  were  obliged  to  retom  to 
the  fort. 

In  the  meantime,  orders  came  for  tbe 
abandonment  of  the  tenritorj  by  the 
soldiers.  The  coontry  was  thrown  into 
constematk>n.  The  Apaches  b^aato 
ride  throi^  it  roagh-ahod,  suoceediBg 
in  all  their  attacks.  The  settlers,  most- 
ly fiBumers,  abandoned  Uieir  crope,  and 
with  their  families  concentrated  for 
mutual  protection  at  Tucson,  Tnbac, 
and  at  one  or  two  ranches. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  news 
came  of  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
at  the  East,  we  decided  that  aa  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  our  mines,  our 
only  oburse  was  to  xemoye  the  portiU>ltt 
property  of  the  company  to  Tubac  We 
were  entirely  out  of  money,  owing  a 
ccmsiderable  force  of  Mexican  workmen 
and  two  or  three  Americans,  and  need- 
ed means  for  paying  for  the  transporta^ 
tion  of  the  property,  and  for  getting 
ourselves  out  of  the  country. 

As  the  Indians  had  some  time  before 
stopped  all  working  of  the  mines,  our 
stock  of  ore  was  £»*  too  small  to  fbroish 
the  amount  of  silver  needed  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  our  main  hapt  lay 
in  the  possibility  of  collecting  debts 
due  to  the  company.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  I  stftfted  alone,  but  well  arm- 
ed, to  yisit  the  Heintzeiman  mine,  one 
of  our  principal  debtors.  The  ride  of 
forty  miles  was  accomplished  ii^  safety, 
and  I  reached  the  house  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  Poston,  in  the  afternoon. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  money,  for  no 
one  could  afford  to  part  with  bullion, 
even  to  pay  debts,  I  took  payment  in 
ore  worth  neatly  ^2,060  per  ton,  with  a 
little  flour  and  calico.  This  was  dia- 
patched  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,, 
in  charge  of  two  of  the  most  fearless 
Mexicans  of  the  force  at  the  mine. 

The  next  morning  I  started  home- 
ward alone,  riding  a  horse  I  had  boi^ht, 
and  driving  before  'me  the  one  that 
brought  me  over.  I  had  so  much  trou- 
ble with  Ihe  loose  aaimal,  that  ni^it 
found  me  several  miles  from  our 
hacienda. 

Only  those  who  have  travelled  in  a 


country  of  hostile  Indians  know  what 
it  is  to  journey  by  night.  The  uneer- 
tain  Hgfat  of  the  stars,  or  even  of  the 
moon,  leaves  open  the  widest  Md  for 
the  imagination  to  filL  Fancy  gives 
lifo  to  the  blackoied  yucca,  and  trans- 
forms the  tall  stem  of  the  century  plant 
into  the  hmce  of  an  Apache.  The  ear 
of  the  traveller  listens  ansoudy  to  the 
bBoathing  of  his  horse;  and  his  eye, 
ever  on  the  alert  before  and  behind, 
must  watoh  the  motions  of  the  horsed 
ears,  and  scrutinize  the  sand  for  tracks, 
and  evety  object  within  fifty  yards  for 
the  luxking^lace  of  an  Indian. 

StiU,  night  is  tiie  least  dangenom 
time  to  travel,  as  one  is  not  easily  seen 
so  far  as  by  day.  But  after  a  few 
ni^t  journeys  I  found  the  mental 
tenson  so  unbearable  that  I  always 
chose  the  day-time,  preferring  to  run  a 
far  greater  risk  of  death  to  being  made 
the  prey  of  an  over-strained  imagina- 
tion.  Then,  too,  in  such  a  state  of 
society  as  th«Q  existed^  the  traTeller  ia 
the  dead  of  night  i^proaches  a  solitarj 
house,  perhaps  his  own,  with  mnch 
anxiety,  the  often  occurring  massacrea 
of  the  whites  and  Mexicans  by  Indians, 
and  the  as  frequent  murders  of  the 
Americans  by  their  own  Mexican  work- 
men, rendering  it  uncertain  whether  he 
may  not  find  only  the  dead  bodies  of  hia 
friwida 

About  three  miles  from  the  hadenda, 
in  the  most  rodcy  part  of  the  valley, 
the  horse  in  front  stopped  diort,  and 
both  animals  began  to  snort  and  show 
signs  of  fear.  There  coidd  be  little 
doubt  that  Indians  were  in  theneigl^ 
borhood.  Both  horses  started  off  at  a 
Twa.'-awtkj  speed,  leaving  an  control  over 
either  out  of  the  question.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  free  horse,  taking  the  lead,  oMde 
first  a  long  circuit  and  then  bounded 
off  toward  the  hadenda,  followed  by 
my  own.  After  a  break-neck  coarse 
over  stony  ground,  leajnug  rocks  and 
caeti,  down  and  up  steep  hills,  and 
tearing  through  thorny  bui^es,  with 
dothing  torn  and  legs  pierced  by  the 
Spamsh  bayon^  I  reached  the  house. 

The  wagon  with  the  ore,  although 
due  that  morning,  had  not  arrived,  and 
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ihlB  was  the  more  remarkable  as  I  had 
not  seen  it  on  the  road.  When  noon 
came  the  next  day,  and  t&e  ore  stHl  bad 
not  arrired,  we  condnded  ttuit  the 
Ifodcans,  who  knew  well  its  yalne,  had 
8t(den  it,  packed  it  on  the  mnlea,  tmd 
taken  it  to  Sonora. 

Acting  on  this  supposition  Mr.  Gros- 
vanor,  the  snpermtendent,  and  myself 
moonted  onr  horses,  and,  armed  and 
provisioned  for  a  ten  days'  absence, 
gtarted  in  pnranit. 

We  rode  abont  two  milesr  and  d^* 
soended  to  the  foot  of  a  long  hiil,  mak* 
mg  a  short  cut  to  a^oid  the  bend  of  the 
wagon-road,  which  for  lighter  grade 
czoflsed  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream  a  few 
hundred  yards  higher  np. 

We  were  jnst  crossing  the  arroya  to 
diiiit>  the  opposite  hill,  when  looking 
op  we  saw  the  missing  wagon  jnst  com* 
mg  in  G^;ht  and  beginning  the  descent. 
One  ef  the  Mexicans  rode  a  wheel  mnle, 
while  the  other  was  walking  ahead  of 
theleadera.  We  bad  evidently  judged 
our  men  wrongly,  and  when  Groevenov 
proposed  that  we  should  go  on  asd 
come  back  with  them,  I  objected,  oa 
thfl  ground  that  the  Mexicans,  seeing  us 
ps^MTed  for  a  long  journey,  would 
koow  at  once  that  we  had  suspected 
tbam.  We  therefore  decided  to  turn 
baek,  but  taking  another  way  homeward 
we  immediately  lost  sight  of  the  wa- 
gon. After  riding  a  few  hundred  yards 
we  dismounted  at  a  spring,  where  we 
sat  talking  for  a  quaarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  rode  home* 

As  the  afternoon  passed  away  with- 
out the  arriyal  of  the  wagon,  we  sup* 
posed  k  had  broken  down,  and  at  twi- 
light Grosrenor  proposed  that  we 
should  walk  out  and  see  what  caused 
the  delay.  I  took  down  my  hat  to  go^ 
but,  being  engaged  in  important  work, 
concluded  not  to  leaye  it,  when  my 
friend  said  he  would  go  only  to  a  point 
dose  by,  and  eorae  back  if  he  saw  noth- 
ing. It  was  soon  dark,  and  the  two 
other  Americans  and  myself  sat  down  to 
tea.  By  the  time  we  left  the  table, 
Grosvenor  had  been  out  about  half  an 
hour,  and  we  concluded  to  go  after 
him. 


Accompanied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
b<k>k-be^r,  and  leaving  the  ot^er 
American  to  take  care  of  the  house,  I 
walked  along  the  Tubac  road.  We 
were  botb  well  armed;  and  t^e  full 
moon,  just  rising  above  the  horizon  be- 
hind us,  lighted  brilliantly  the  whole 
cou»try.  We  had  gone  about  a  mile 
and  »  halt,  and  were  just  beginning  to 
ascend  a  long,  barren  hill,  when,  hear- 
ing the  mewing  of  our  house-cat,  I 
stopped^  and,  as  she  came  running  to- 
ward us,  stooped  and  took  her  in  my 


As  I  did  so,  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  her  snnflSng  the  air  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  some  object  ahead  of  us. 
Looking  in  the  direction  thus  indicated, 
we  saw  near  the  roadside  on  the  top  of 
the  hili,  the  crouching  figure  of  a  man, 
his  form  for  a  moment  clearly  defined 
against  the  starlit  ^7,  and  then  disajv 
peari&g  bdiind  a  cactua  I  dropped 
the  cat,  which  bounded  on  ahead  of  us, 
and  we  cocked  our  pistols  and  walked 
briskly  up  the  bill.  But  when  we  reach- 
ed the  cactus  the  man  was  gone,  though 
a  dark  ravine  running  parallel  with  our 
road  showed  the  direction  he  had  prob- 
ably taken.  Of  Grosvenor  we  yet  saw 
nothing.  Continuing  our  way  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  full  of  anxiety,  we  be- 
gan the  long  descent  toward  the  arroya, 
ftom  which  we  had  seen  the  wagon  at 
noon.  Turning  a  point  of  rocks  about 
half-way  ^own,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
wagon  drawn  off  from  the  road  on  the 
ftnrther  side  of  the  arroya.  The  deep 
siloice  that  always  reigns  in  those 
mountains  was  .unbroken,  and  neither 
mules  nor  men  were  visible.  Observing 
something  very  white  near  the  wagon, 
we  at  first  took  it  for  the  refiected  light 
of  a  camp-fire,  and  concluded  that  the 
Mexicims  were  encamped  behind  some 
rocks,  and  that  with  them  we  should 
find  our  friend.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  what  we  saw  was  a  heap  of 
flour  reflecting  the  moonlight.  Anx- 
iously watching  this  and  the  wagon,  we 
had  approached  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  latter  when  we  both  stalled  back 
— ^we  had  nearly  trodden  on  a  man  ly- 
ing in  the  road.    My  first  thought  was 
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that  it  was  a  strange  place  to  sleep  in, 
but  he  was  naked  and  lying  on  his  face, 
with  his  head  down-hilL  The  fint  idea 
had  barely  time  to  flash  through  my 
mind,  when  another  followed— it  was 
not  sleep,  bat  death. 

As  we  stooped  down  and  looked 
closer,  the  trutii  we  had  botii  instiao- 
tivelyfelt  was  evident— the  murdered 
man  was  Grosvenor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deacribe 
the  intensity  of  emotion  crowded  into 
the  minute  that  followed  thisdiscoyeiy. 
For  the  first  time  I  stood  an  actor  in  a 
scene  of  death;  the  victim  a  dear 
friend ;  the  murderers  and  the  deed  it- 
self buried  in  mystery. 

The  head  of  the  murdered  man  lay 
in  a  pool  of  blood ;  two  Isnce-woonds 
through  the  throat  had  nearly  severed 
it  from  the  body,  which  was  pierced  by 
a  dozen  other  thrusts.  A  buUet-hole  in 
the  left  breast  had  probably  caused 
death  before  he  was  mutilated  with 
lances.  He  had  not  moved  since  he  fell 
by  the  shot  that  took  his  life ;  and  as 
the  feet  were  stretched  out  in  stripping 
the  corpse,  so  they  remaiaed  stretched 
out  when  we  found  him.  The  body 
was  still  warm,  indeed  he  could  not 
have  yet  reached  the  spot  when  we  left 
the  house. 

I  have  seen  death  since,  and  repeatedr 
ly  under  circumstances  almost  equally 
awful,  but  never  with  so  intense  a 
shock.  For  a  minute,  that  seemed  an 
age,  we  were  so  unnerved  that  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  have  resisted  an  at- 
tack, but  fortunately  our  own  situaticm 
soon  brought  us  to  our  senses.  We 
were  on  foot,  two  miles  from  the  house, 
and  the  murderers,  whoever  they  might 
be,  could  not  be  f&r  off,  if  indeed  the 
spy  we  had  seen  had  not  already  started 
them  after  us.  Looking  toward  the 
wagon,  I  thought  I  could  discover  other 
bodies,  but  we  knew  that  every  instant 
of  time  was  of  great  importance,  and 
without  venturing  to  examine  closer  we 
started  homeward. 

There  was  only  one  white  man  at  the 
haciend&,  and  a  large  number  of  peons, 
and  we  did  not  yet  know  whether  the. 
murderers  were  Indians,  or  Mexicans, 


who  would  probably  be  in  ooUanon 
with  our  own  workmen. 

If  they  were  Indians,  w«  might  ei- 
ckpe  by  leaching  the  house  before  thty 
eoold  overtake  us ;  but  if  they  were  ov 
Mericana,  we  could  hardly  avoid  the 
fate  the  employ^  at  the  house  must  al- 
ready have  met  with. 

Taking,  each  of  us,  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  looking  out,  one  to  the  left, 
the  other  to  the  ri^t,  our  revolvers 
ready,  and  the  cat  running  before  os, 
we  walked  quickly  homeward,  uncer- 
tain whe^er  we  were  going  away  from 
or  into  danger.  In  this  manner  we 
went  on  till  within  half  a  niile  of  the 
houses,  when  we  reached  a  place  when 
the  road  lay  for  several  hundred  yai^ 
through  a  dense  tliicket — ^the  very  spot 
for  an  ambush.  We  had  now  to  decide 
whether  to  take  this,  the  shorter  wsj, 
or  another,  which  by  detaining  us  a  fiar 
minutes  longer  would  lead  us  over  so 
open  ^ain,  where  we  could  in  the 
bright  moonlight  see  every  olgect  with- 
in a  long  distance.  The  idea  of  being 
able  to  defend  ourselves  tempted  us 
stron^y  toward  the  open  plain,  but  the 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  evei; 
minute  caused.us  to  decide  quickly,  and 
taking  the  shorter  way  we  were  soon  io 
the  dark,  dose  thicket.  As  we  cane 
out  into  the  open  valley,  the  sensation 
of  relief  was  like  that  felt  on  escaping 
untouched  from  a  shot  you  have  seen 
ddiberately  fired  at  you.  Just  before 
reaching  the  house,,  we  heard  Indian 
signals  given  and  answered  each  time 
nearer  than  before ;  but  we  gained  the 
door  safely,  and  found  all  as  we  bad 
left  it ;  the  American,  unaware  of  dan- 
ger, was  making  bread,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans were,  asleep  in  their  quarters.  We 
kept  guard  all  night,  but  were  not  at- 
tacked. 

Before  daylight  we  dispatched  a 
Mexican  courier  across  the  mountains 
to  the  fort,  and  another  to  Tubac,  and 
then  went  after  Grosvenor's  body.  We 
found  it  as  we  had  left  it,  while  near 
the  wagon  lay  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Mexican  teamsters. 

We  were  now  able  to  read  the  histoiy 
of  the  whole  of  this  murderous  a£QMr. 
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The  wagon  must  haye  been  attacked 
within  less  than  flye  minutes  after  we 
had  seen  it  at  noon,  indeed  whOe  we 
were  resting  and  smoking  at  the  spring 
not  four  htmdred  yards  ttoai  the  spot. 
A  party  of  Indians,  fifteen  in  number, 
as  we  fjpund  by  Hhe  tracks,  had  sprang 
upon  the  Mexicans,  who  seem,  imac- 
ooontably,  not  to  haye  used  their  fire- 
arms, although  the  sand  showed  the 
marl^  of  a  desperate  hand  to  hand 
straggle.  Haying  killed  the  men,  the 
Apaches  cut  the  nmles  loose,  emptied 
the  floor,  threw  ont  the  ore,  which  was 
nselesB  to  them,  and  droye  the  animals 
to  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
where  they  feasted  on  <me^f  tiiem  and 
spent  the  day  and  night  A  party  was 
left  behind  to  way-lay  such  of  ns  as 
might  come  out  to  meet  the  team. 
When  Grosyenor  reached  the  spot  he 
was  shot  by  an  Indian,  who,  crouching 
behind  a  cactus  about  ten  feet  distant, 
had  left  the  impression  of  his  gunstock 
in  tiie  sand.  Knowing  well  that  their 
yictim  would  be  sought  by  others^  they 
had  left  the  spy  we  had  seen ;  and  had 
not  the  cat  directed  our  attention  to 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  moy- 
ing  stealthily  away,  thereby  causing  us 
to  walk  rapidly  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  and  £ftster  back,  we  could  hard- 
ly haye  escaped  the  fate  of  our  friend. 

During  the  day.  Lieutenant  Eyans 
arriyed  with  a  force  of  ninete^i  sol- 
diera,  haying  with  difficulty  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  commandant,  and 
soon  after,  Colonel  Poston  reached  the 
mines  with  a  party  of  Americans. 
Graves  had  been  dug,  and,  after  read- 
ing the  burial  service  and  throwing  in 
the  earth,  we  fired  a  yoUey  and  turned 
away,  no  one  knowing  how  soon  his 
time  might  come. 

I  now  foresaw  a  long  and  dangerous 
work  before  us  in  extracting  the  silyer 
firom  our  ore.  We  could,  indeed,  haye 
abandoned  the  mines,  and  haye  escaped 
fh>m  the  God-forsaken  land  by  acccmi- 
panying  the  military,  which  was  to 
leave  in  two  weeks.  But  both  Mr. 
Robinson  and  myself  considered  that 
wo  were  in  duty  bound  to  place  the 
movable  property  of  the  company  in 


safety  at  Tubac,  and  to  pay  in  bullion 
the  money  owing  to  men,  who  without 
it  could  not  escape.  To  accomplish  this 
would  require  six  weeks' work  at  the 
ftimace,  crippled  as  were  all  operations 
by  the  loss  of  our  horses  and  mules. 

It  was  of  the  fiist  importance  that  we 
fdiould  increase  our  force  of  Americans, 
not  only  for  protection  against  the 
Apaches,  but  more  especially  against 
the  possiUe  treachery  of  our  Mexican 
workmen,  fbr  at  almost  eyery  mine  in 
the  country  a  part  or  all  of  the  whites 
had  be«i  murdered  by  their  peons. 
One  of  the  party  which  had  come  that 
day  firom  Tubao  was  engaged  on  the 
spot.  Partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
sfnall  force  of  soldiers  who  should  re- 
main till  the  abandonment  began,  and 
partly  to  persuade  an  American  who 
liyed  on  the  road  to  the  fort  to  join  us, 
I  resolyed  to  accompany  Lieutenant 
Eyans,  who  was  obliged  to  return  the 
next  day. 

Taking  with  me  a  young  Apache, 
who  had  been  captured  while  a  child, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  tribe,  I 
rode  away  with  Lieutenant  Eyans,  in- 
tending to  return  the  next  day.  The 
wagon  road  lay  for  ten  miles  along  a 
tributary  of  the  Sonorita  yalley,  then 
ascended  the  Sonorita  for  tweWe  miles 
to  the  fort,  while  a  bridle-path  across 
the  hnis  shortened  the  distance  some 
two  or  three  miles  by  leaving  the  road 
before  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys. 
To  reach  the  house  of  the  American 
whom  I  wished  to  see,  we  would  have 
to  follow  the  wagon-road  all  the  way ; 
and  as  more  than  a  mile  of  it  before  the 
jonction  of  the  valleys  lay  through  a 
narrow  and  dangerous  defile,  or  an 
Apache  war-trail  that  was  constantly 
firequented  by  the  Indians,  Lieutenant 
Eyans  would  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  risking  the  lives  of  his  men  in 
a  place  where  they  would  be  at  such 
disadyantage.  While  I  felt  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  impru^ 
dent  to  take  infantry  mounted  on  mules 
through  the  defile,  it  was  of  the  first 
necessity  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Elliot 
Titus,  the  American  living  near  the 
jimction  of  the  valleys.    At  the  poinl 
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when  the  Idll-tndl  left  the  rood^  bid> 
dhig  good-by  to  Lieutenant  EranB,  who, 
cotdd  he  hare  left  his  men,  would  haTe 
accompanied  me  himBel^  I  was  soon 
alone  with  Jkran,  ray  Apache  boy.  As 
we  neared  the  gorge  I  obserTed  that 
Juan,  who  was  galloping  ahead,  stop- 
ped suddenly  and  hesitated.  As  I  eame 
up  he  pointed  to  the  sand,  which  was 
coTered  with  frestt  fbot-tnu^ 

It  was  evident  that  a  considerable 
party  of  Indians  had  been  hem  within 
half  an  hour,  and  had  dispensed  sud- 
denly toward  tiie  hilli  in  different 
directions.  Oar  safSest  coone  seemed 
to  be  to  press  fbrward  and  reach  Titus*s 
house,  now  about  two  miles  off.  We 
were  on  good  horses,  and  these  animals, 
not  less  alarmed  than  ourselves,  soon 
brought  us  through  the  defile  to  the 
Sonorita  creek.  To  slip  our  horses^ 
bridles  without  dismounting,  and  re- 
fresh  the  animals  with  one  long  swal- 
low, was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  we 
were  again  tearing  along  at  a  run-away 
speed.  "We  had  barely  left  the  creek 
when  we  passed  the  AilMength  impress 
sion  of  a  man's  form  in  the  sand  wit^  a 
pool  of  blood  and  at  the  same  instant 
an  unearthly  yell  firom  the  hills  b^emd 
us  showed  that  the  Apaches,  atthoogh 
not  visible,  were  after  us,  and  felt  sure 
of  bringing  us  down.  Our  horses, 
however,  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  an 
Indian  almost  flew  over  the  ground  and 
soon  brought  us  in  sight  of  Titus's 
hacienda.  This  lay  about  two  hundred 
yards  off  from  the  road  in  a  broad  val- 
ley shaded  by  mi^^nificent  live  oaks. 

As  we  rode  rapidly  toward  the  houses 
I  was  struck  with  the  quietness  of  a 
place  generally  tall  of  life,  and  said  so 
to  Juan. 

"It's  an  right,'»he  lepJiied;  «*I  saw 
three  men  just  now  near  the  home.'' 

But  as  we  passed  the  first  building,  a 
smith's  shop,  both  horses  shied,  and  as 
we  came  to  the  principal  house,  a  scene 
of  destruction  met  our  eyes. 

The  doors  had  been  forced  in,  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  homse  lay  on 
the  ground  outside  in  heaps  of  broken 
rubbish.  Not  hi  from  the  door  stood 
a  pile  made  of  wool,  com,  beans,  and 


flour,  and  capping  the  whole  a  gold 
watch  hung  from  a  sdck  driven  into 
the  heap.  Stooping  from  the  saddle  I 
took  the  watch  and  found  it  still  going. 

As  I  started  to  dismount,  to  look  for 
the  bodies  of  the  Americans,  Juan  begw 
ged  of  me  not  to  stop^ 

**They  are  aU  kiUed,"  he  said,  "and 
we  shall  have  hardly  time  to  reach  tbe 
load  before  the  Indians  come  up.  Prom* 
ise  me,"  he  continued,  ^  that  you  will 
flght  when  the  devils  close  with  us;  if 
not  I  will  save  myself  now." 

Assuring  the  boy,  whom  I  knew  ta 
be  brave,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  being 
Boaiped  and  burned  without  a  stmgglel 
put  spurs  to  my  restless  horse,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  main  road,  but  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  a  large  party  of 
Apaches,  fortnnatdy  for  us,  on  foot, 
were  -just  coming  down  the  hill  and 
entered  the  trail  close  bdiind  u&  A 
volley  of  arrows  flew  by  our  heads,  hot 
our  horses  carried  us  ia  a  few  seconds 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  missiles,  and 
the  enemy  turned  bac^  BUckening 
our  speed,  we  were  nearing  a  point 
where  the  road  crossed  a  low  spur  of 
the  valley-terrace  when  auddadysevcnl 
heads  were  visible  for  an  instant  otbc 
tiie  brow  of  the  hill  and  as  qnidcfy  dis- 
appeared. Guessing  instantiy  that  vs 
were  cut  off  by  another  band  of  In* 
dians,and  knowing  that  our  only  eomse 
was  to  run  the  gaundet,  we  rode  slowly 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  rest  our 
animals,  and  ^en  spurred  the  terrified 
horses  onward,  determined,  if  possib^ 
to  break  the  ambush.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  firing  into  a  party  of  men  who 
eame  in  full  view  directly  as  we  gallop- 
ed over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  when  a 
second  glance  assured  us  that  instead 
of  Apaches  they  were  Americans  and 
MexTCsns,  burying  an  American  who 
had  been  killed  that  moming.  It  was 
the  impression  of  this  man's  bodj 
which  we  had  seen  near  the  credr.  He 
had  been  to  the  fort  to  give  noHoe  of 
the  massacre  of  a  fhmily  living  Airthsr 
down  tite  river,  and  on  his  return  had 
met  the  same  fiite,  about  an  hour  befoie 
we  passed  the  spot  Ad  arrow,  shot 
from  above,  had  entered  his  lefi:  shod:* 
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der  and  penetrated  to  the  ribs  of  the 
other  aide,  and  in  pulling  UMb  shaft  out 
a  tenible  feature  of  these  weapons  was 
iilvBtrated.  The  flint^head,  fastened  to 
the  shaft  with  a  thong  of  deer-sinew, 
remains  fitxntj  attached  so  long  as  this 
binding  is  dry ;  but  immediately  it  is 
iQoiatened  by  the  blood,  the  h^d  be- 
comes loose,  and  remains  in  tlie  body 
after  the  arrow  is  withdiawn.  The 
Apaches  have  several  ways  of  produc- 
ing terrible  wounds ;  among  others,  by 
firing  bullets  chipped  from  the  half 
oxidiated  mats  of  old  furnace  heaps, 
containing  copper  and  lead  combined 
with  sulphur  and  arsenic  But  perhaps 
the  worst  at  short  range  is  produced  by 
ballets  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe 
root,  which  are  almost  always  fatal, 
smce  it  is  impossible  to  clean  the 
wound. 

On  reaching  the  fort  and  seeing  the 
commancbnt,  I  was  told  by  that  officer 
that  heccmld  not  taketheresponsibility 
of  weakening  his  force,  and  that  the 
most  he  eould  do  would  be  to  give  me 
an  eacQzt  back  to  the  Santa  Rita.  As 
ihe  troops  from  Fort  Breckeniidge  were 
e3q»ected  in  a  few  days,  I  was  led  to 
expect  that  after  their  arrival  I  might 
obtain  a  small  number  of  soldiers.  But 
when,  after  several  days  had  passed 
vrithout  bringing  these  troops,  the  com- 
mandant told  me  that  not  only  would  it 
be  impossible  to  give  us  any  protection 
at  the  Santa  Rita,  but  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  me  an  escort  thither,  I  re- 
solved to  return  immediately  with  only 
the  boy  Juan.  In  the  meantime  a  rumor 
reached  the  fort  that  a  large  body  of 
Apaches  had  passed  through  the  Santa 
Hita  valley,  had  probably  massacred  our 
people,  and  were  preparing  to  attack 
Tubac.  I  was  certainly  never  under  a 
stronger  temptation  than  I  felt  then  to 
accept  the  warmly-pressed  invitation  of 
the  officers,  to  leave  the  country  with 
the  military,  and  give  up  all  idea  of 
returning  to  what  they  represented  as 
certain  death.  But  I  felt  constrained 
to  go  back,  and  Juan  and  myself  mount- 
ed our  horses.  I  had  hardly  bid  the 
officers  good-by  when  an  old  frontiers- 
man, Mr.  Robert  Ward,  joined  us,  and 


declared  his  int^tion  of  trying  to  readx 
his  wife,  who  was  in  Tubac.  As  we  left 
the  fort  a  fine  pointer  belonging  to  the 
commandant  followed  us,  and  as  he  had 
become  attached  to  me  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty and  £sw  scruples  in  enticing  him 
away  to  swell  our  party.  We  took  the 
hill  tmil,  it  being  both  shorter  and 
safer,  and  had  reached  a  point  within 
three  miles  of  the  Santa  Rita  without 
meeting  any  very  fresh  signs  of  Indians, 
when  the  dog,  which  kept  always  on 
the  trail,  ahead  of  us,  after  disappearing 
in  the  brush  by  an  arroya,  came  back 
growling  and  with  his  tail  between  his 
l^s.  We  were  then  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  thicket,  and  spur- 
ring our  horses  we  left  the  trail  and 
quickly  crossed  the  arroya  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  above  the  ambush,  for 
such  the  fresh  Indian  tracks  in  the  dry 
creek  had  shown  it  to  be. 

We  reached  our  minc<i  safely,  and 
found  that  although  almost  constantly 
surrounded  by  Apaches,  who  had  out 
off  all  communication  with  Tubac,  there 
had  been  no  direct  attadc  Our  entire 
Mexican  force  was  well  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles,  a  fact  which,  while 
it  kept  off  the  Indians,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  our  guard  over  our  peons 
should  never  cease  for  an  instant.  Kor 
did  we  once  during  the  long  weeks  that 
followed  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
be  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  Under 
penalty  of  death  no  Mexican  was  allow- 
ed to  pass  certain  limits,  and  in  turn 
our  party  of  four  kept  an  unceasing 
guard,  while  our  revolvers  day  and 
night  were  never  out  of  our  hands. 

We  had  now  to  cut  wood  for  charcoal 
and  haul  it  in,  stick  by  stick,  not  hav- 
ing enough  animals  to  draw  the  six- 
horse  wagons.  This  and  burning  the 
charcoal  kept  us  nearly  three  weeks 
before  we  could  begin  to  smelt.  Our 
fumac.es  stood  in  the  open  air,  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  main  house, 
and  on  a  tongue  of  high-land  at  the 
junction  of  two  ravines.  The  brilliant 
light  illuminating  every  object  near  the 
furnace  exposed  the  workmen  every 
night,  and  all  night,  to  the  aim  of  the 
Apache.     In  order   to  obtain  timely 
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notice  of  the  approach  of  the  IndiaiiB, 
we  picketed  our  watch-doga  at  points 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  works ; 
and  these  fidthful  guards,  which  the 
enemy  never  succeeded  in  killing,  more 

'  than  once  saved  us  from  a  general  mas- 
sacre. The  whole  Mexican  force  sl^t 
on  their  arms  around  the  ftunaoe, 
taking  turns  at  working,  deeping^  and 
patrolling,  receiving  rations  of  di- 
luted alcohol,  sufficient  to  increase 
their  courage  without  making  them 
drunk. 

More  than  one  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Apaches  to  attack  us,  but  being 
always  discovered  in  time,  and  failing 
to  surprise  us,  they  contented  them- 
selvs  with  firing  into  the  force  at  the 
furnace  from  a  distance.  In  the  condi- 
tion to  which  we  all,  and  especially  my- 
self, had  been  brought  by  weeks  of 
sleepless  anxiety,  nothing  could  sound 

^^boro  a^rul  tkan  the  sudden  discharge 
of  a  volley  of  rifles,  accompanied  by  un- 
earthly yells,  that  at  times  broke  in 
upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  Before 
daylight  one  morning  our  chief  smelter 
was  shot  while  tending  the  fomace ;  it 
then  became  necessary  for  me  to  perform 
this  duty  myself,  uninterruptedly,  till  I 
could  teach  the  art  to  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  a  Mexican. 

I  foresaw  that  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  Mexicans  was  to  be  anticipated 
when  the  silver  should  be  refined,  and 
made  arrangements  to  concentrate  iMa 
work  into  the  last  two  or  three  days. 


and  leave  the  mine  immediately  after  it 
was  finished. 

Dispatching  a  messenger,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Tubac,  I  engaged  a 
number  of  wagons  and  men,  and  on 
their  arrival  everything  that  could  be 
spared  was  loaded  and  sent  o£  Hie 
^ain  was  attacked  and  the  mules  st^en, 
but  the  owner  and  men  esci^d,  and 
bringing  fresh  animals,  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  property  into  Tubac. 

At  last  the  result  of  six  weeks^  smdt- 
ing  lay  before  us  in  a  pile  of  lead 
planchat  containing  the  silver,  and  there 
only  remained  the  separating  of  these 
metals  to  be  gone  through  with.  Dur- 
ing this  process,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
conduct  myself,  and  which  lasted  some 
fifty  or  sixty  hours,  I  scarcely  closed  my 
eyes;  and  the  three  other  Americans, 
revolver  in  hand,  kept  an  unceasing 
guard  over  the  Mexicans,  whose  maimer 
showed  plainly  their  thoughts.  Before 
the  silver  was  cool,  we  loaded  it  We 
had  the  remaining  property  of  the  com- 
pany, even  to  the  wooden  machine  for 
working  the  blast,  in  the  returned  wag- 
ons, and  were  on  the  way  to  Tubac, 
which  we  reached  the  same  day,  the 
15th  of  June.  Here,  while  the  last 
wagon  was  being  unloaded,  a  rifle  was 
accidentally  dischaiged,  and  the  ball 
passing  through  my  hair  above  the  ear 
deafened  me  for  the  whole  afternoon. 

Thus  ended  my  experience  of  eight 
months  of  mining  operations  in  an 
Apache  stronghold. 


FALLEN  ANGELS. 

They  were  to  be  the  fairest  eyer  known 

In  the  sphere  of  unstained  Art,  and  to  hold  the  high,  far  places 
Among  the  shapes  of  Beauty  bom  of  stone. 

With  divinest  lift  of  wings  and  divinest  calm  of  faces. 

The  sculptor  started  backward  with  a  cry, 

And  he  j^assed  across  his  eyes  his  piteous,  worn  hands  slowly : 
Was  this  his  great  white  vision  of  the  sky, 

Standing  palpable  in  marble,  yet  all  radiant  and  holy  ? 

He  saw  his  days,  his  nights,  his  passions  there, 

And  his  strength,  a  giant  image  that  seemed  vrrestling  with  its  stillnesB, 
Imprisoned  in  one  wide  hush  of  despair 

At  the  feet  of  fallen  angels  staring  back  with  empty  chiUness ! 
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UTERATURE— AT  HOME. 


Thi  WoMAic  QuiSTioK,  80  loug  coofiiied 
to  rerolutiooary  journals  and  political  arenas, 
—in  which  last  the  Toices  of  Its  adTOcstes 
bare  been  aDjthlog  bat "  soft  and  low,"— has 
it  length  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Literature, 
in  the  persoa  of  Hr.  John  Sluart  Mill,  whose 
litUe  volume,  "The  Subjection  of  Women," 
has  lately  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  k 
Co.  What  ground  Mr.  Mill  would  take  there- 
is,  could  have  been  predicted  with  cerudnty 
by  his  readers,  both  from  the  general  tenor 
of  bis  philosophy,  and  from  the  reverence  he 
has  always  manifested  for  the  memory  of  his 
departed  wife,  who,  so  far  back  as  1851,  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  (or 
was  it  the  Westmintter  /  )  in  which  she  main- 
taloed  that  one  half  of  the  human  race  are 
now  "  passing  through  life  In  forced  subordi- 
nation to  the  other  half*'  This  is  substantially 
the  view  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  and  he  gives  us 
his  reasons  for  entertuning  it,  some  of  con- 
siderable weight,  and  others  of  no  weight  at 
sU,  that  we  can  perceive.  To  convince  such 
of  his  readers  as  are  not  predisposed  to  accept 
his  theory  of  the  entire  subjection  of  woman 
to  man,  would  require  the  presentation  for 
their  inspection  and  instruction  of  more  his- 
tory than  he  probably  has  at  his  command ; 
and,  even  were  the  requisite  amount  so  pre- 
sented, of  less  ingenious  and  more  practical 
deductions  than  he  would  be  likely  to  make. 
It  is  so  easy  to  find  jast  what  one  looks  for 
in  history,  and  nothing  else,  and  so  bard  to 
ffaid  just  what  is  really  there,  and  nothing 
else.  When  Nero  can  be  whitewashed  into  a 
mild  and  beneficent  prince,  and  Henry  the 
Bghth  into — we  forget  exactly  what  Mr. 
Froude  makes  him  out  to  have  been,  it  can- 
not be  difficult  to  bhicken  mai»-kind  as  regards 
voman-kind.  That  men  have  withheld  from 
women  many  of  thdr  rights  is  certain ;  and  It 
is  equally  certiun  that  men  have  also  with- 
held as  many,  and  as  undeniable,  rights 
from  each  other.  And,  as  they  are  now  gain- 
ing, or  regaining,  their  freedom,  so  woman  is 
is  now  gaining,  or  regaining,  hers. 

Precisely  what  Woman's  Rights  are,  out- 
nde  of  the  family,  where  she  rules  more  su- 
premely than  man,  is  the  point  at  issue  in  the 
Woman  Question,  and  one  upon  which  Mr. 
MUl  sheds  the  light  of  his  clear  mind  and  the 


wannth  of  his  generous  heart  He  does  not 
oonvinoe  us  that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man, 
(more's  the  pity  for  us,  perhaps,)  but  he  does 
convince  us, — ^what,  indeed,  we  never  doubted 
*4hat  many  avenues  of  employment,  many 
ways  of  usefulness,  have  been  unwisely  and 
too  long  closed  against  her,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  open  them  at  once,  and  bid  her  (God- 
speed therein.  Here,  we  think,  he  is  most 
at  home,  and  here  he  must  carry  with  him 
those  who  will  tak^  the  trouble  to  think,  and 
they  are  those  who  will  carry  others. 

And  here  he  is  at  one  with  Mr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  whose  "  Woman's  Sufifrage ;  the  Re- 
form against  Nature,"  (Scribner  &  Co.)  may 
be  considered  as  an  answer  in  advance  to  Mr. 
Mill's  "Subjection  of  Women."  Mr.  Bush- 
nell  combats  the  notion  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  or,  rather,  he  maintains  that  the  diffei> 
ences  between  them  do  not  constitute  ine- 
qualities, as  they  neither  prove  the  one  supe- 
rior, nor  the  other  inferior.  And  this,  we 
take  it,  is  the  ground  upon  which  most  think- 
ing men  stand,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
woman  will  eventually  win  whatever  is  worth 
winning  in  her  impending  struggle, — should 
there  be  one  with  man. 

Mr.  Bushnell  is  opposed,as  his  title  suggests, 
to  the  right  of  woman  to  the  sufifrage,  holding, 
in  fact,  that  man  himself  has  no  natural  right 
to  it,  in  that  it  is  conferred  upon  him,  aftd 
not  bora  with  him.  This  crotchet,  as  many 
may  call  it,  will  not  be  acceptable  to  his 
readers,  but  it  is  not  without  a  share  of  troth. 
He  considers  us  egregiously  conceited  about 
it,  and  says :  "  After  all,  our  free  suflOrage 
state,  when  taken  close  at  hand,  as  when  we 
go  to  the  ballot,  makes  a  rather  coarse,  half 
nasty  element ;  where  men  are  pitched  into 
count,  without  any  consideration  of  merit  or 
weight,  and  where  ihey  vote  promotions,  with 
only  the  feeblest  merest  chance  reference  to 
the  merit  of  the  promotions  voted.  The  ma- 
chinery is  dreadfully  loose,  and  the  look  of 
order  and  right  is  only  what  a  pell-mell  operas 
tion  yields.  We  are  coaxed  and  flattered, 
for  the  time,  by  the  feeling  that  we  are  doing 
something  great,  and  gettmg  a  more  advanced 
consequence  fn  it ;  but,  for  one,  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  any  so  great  benefits,  either 
personal  or  public,  are  coming  out  of  the 
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suffrage  as  we  arc  wont  to  assume.**  "  There  is 
much  less  for  us  all  here/'  he  continues,  **  than 
our  coarse  patriotic  fervors  assume,  and  a  great 
deal  less  for  women  than  for  men.  If  the 
scheme  of  suffrage  must  go  down,  it  will  be  a 
very  great  advantage  that  our  women  are  not 
in  it.  It  will  go  down,  if  at  all,  simplj  bj  the 
rotting  process  of  its  own  corruptious,  and  our 
ambitious  women  will  find  little  comfort  in 
being  the  bad  other  half  that  goes  down  with 
it."  Mr.  Bushnell  draws  a  vivid  sketch  of 
women  mingling  in  the  uproar  of  primary 
meetings,  going  to  the  polls,  etc.,  etc.,  but, 
as  they  have  not  done  this  yet,  let  us  hope 
that  he  is  unnecessarily  alarmed. 

Whether  women  are  fitted  to  fill  thrones  is 
one  of  the  questions  discussed  both  by  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Bushnell,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  arrive  at  very  di£ferent 
conclusions.  Mr.  Mill  declares  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  small  number  of  reigning 
queens  have  shown  more  talent  for  rule  than 
men,  though  many  have  occupied  the  throne 
in  difficult  periods.  **  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  they  have,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, been  distinguished  by  merits  the  most 
opposite  to  the  imaginary  and  conventional 
character  of  women.  They  have  been  as 
much  remarked  for  the  firmness  and  vigor  of 
their  rule,  as  for  its  intelligence.  When,  to 
queens  and  empresses,  we  add  regents,  and 
vioe-regents  of  provinces,  the  list  of  women 
who  have  been  eminent  rulers  of  mankind 
sweUs  to  a  great  length."  This  "admit- 
ted truth  '*  as  Mr.  Mill  considers  it,  is  not 
admitted  at  all  by  Mr.  Bushnell,  who  does  not 
see  the  badness  of  the  Joke  in  the  saying 
th&t  queens  are  better  than  kings,  because 
under  kings  women  govern,  but  under  queens, 
men.  He  selects  Elizabeth  of  England  as 
not  a  bad  example  of  a  successful  female 
ruler,  and  certainly  none  has  been  more  fre- 
quently held  up  for  admiration  on  account  of 
the  splendor  of  her  administration ;  and  he 
finds  it  nearly  impossible  to  imagine  that  a 
woman  of  so  many  weaknesses,  and  tossed  by 
by  so  many  uncomfortable  tempers,  can  have 
added  much  to  the  success  of  her  reign  that 
was  fairly  from  hersel£  "  She  was  surround- 
ed, as  it  were,  and  caged  by  a  body  of  no- 
bles, and  grave  counsellors,  and  great  men 
pillared  in  wise  moderation  and  heroic  self- 
respect,  and  she  knocked  herself  about  among 
them,  first  against  one,  and  then  against  an- 
other, persecuting  some,  anno^ng  all,  and 
calling  it  government ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they 
all  were  governing  her,  with  as  much  patience 
as  they  could,  or  as  much  impatience  as  they 


must ;  and  keeping  her,  by  their  chuiging  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  withm  the  endunible 
conditions.  There  never  was  a  finer  illnstia- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  women  as  such  are  not 
called  to  use  authority,  for  with  all  the  force 
she  employed,  the  tyranm'cal  edicts  she  pro- 
nounced, and  the  imperious  and  haughty  ain 
she  assumed,  she  was  held  up  largely  by  the 
courteously  moderated  pity  of  her  great  men, 
and  as  to  genuine  personal  authority,  she  never 
had  a  trace  of  it  in  the  feeling  of  anybody." 
"  Her  court  endured  her  as  an  odious,  royally 
detestable  woman,  and  sought  to  make  the 
beet  of  h^,  as  £ar  as  they  could.  And  when 
she  died,  it  was  not  a  day  too  soon.  Sie  had 
filled  the  masculine  gap,  and  been  as  much  of 
a  man  in  the  line,  as  perhaps  she  could;  but 
they  wanted  now  a  man — ^whether  to  be  worse 
or  better,  they  must  learn  for  themselves." 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  their  opb- 
ions  as  regards  historical  fincts,  In  which  eaefa 
appears  to  find  what  he  wants ;  and  in  view 
of  the  entire  opposition  of  thdr  views  as  te 
the  rights  and  capabilitiea  of  woman,  we  are 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  Mr. 
Bushnell  and  Mr.  Mill  Our  readers,  however, 
may  be  more  fortunate,  so  we  conunit  to  their 
judgments  the  case  of  these  learned  doc- 
tors, each  being  in  his  own  opioion,  the 
"  soundest  casuist "  alive. 

There  must  be  a  charm  in  the  writmg  of 

verse,  without  reference  to  its  substance  or 
quality,  or  so  many  people  would  not  be  at 
it  from  one  year*s  end  to  another.  We  can 
imagine,  perhaps,  the  rapture  which  possess- 
es the  poet  when  a  noble  thought  is  bora  in 
his  brain,  or  a  profound  and  passionate  feeling 
in  his  heart,  but  we  cannot  imagine  the  men- 
tal condition  into  which  the  poetaster  urges 
himself,  or  suffers  himself  to  drift,  while  in 
the  act  of  composition,  and  in  which  he  eri- 
dently  remains  long  afterward,  frequently  to 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  is  natural  that 
many  men  should  be  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  their  ignorance,  but 
that  any  man  should  mistake  his  ignoiance 
for  knowledge,  is  unnatural,  or  only  natural 
among  the  class  of  unfortunates  whom  wc 
need  not  name  further.  And  one  is  generally 
at  a  loss  to  decide  which  most  characteriies 
these  jingling  gentry — their  self-deceit,  or 
their  self-conceit,  both  are  so  absurd.  We 
have  upon  our  table  as  many  volumes  of  verse 
as  there  are  Muses,  but  the  Muses  have  in- 
spired none  of  them,  although  they  may  now 
and  then  have  cast  a  not  unkindly  glance  to- 
ward two  or  three  of  the  would-be  poets. 
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We  take  up  Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  whose 

''Stories  in  Verse"  are  published  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.  There  are  six  of  them,  four  be- 
mg  in  blank  Terse,  and  yery  blank  Terse  too. 
"Blanche,"  the  opening  story,  is  written  in 
'  many  measures,  all  being  fluently  and  grace- 
folly  handled.  Its  first  defect  is  that  it  per- 
petually reminds  us  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud," 
its  list,  that  its  similes,  metaphors,  etc.,  are 
atrocious.    What  can  be  worse  than  this  ? 

*A  Bacehan»Ilan  dimple 

J)fpt  a  wioe-oup  in  her  obcek.** 

Unless  it  be  this : 

**  A  imile  shone  throogb  her  lai^  dark  eyea 
A$  lonietlmes,  In  Uie  atonny  akiea, 
The  ligUt  pata  tbroogh  an  arm, 
Which,  spreading  glory  fiir  and  vide, 
Draws  the  broad  cnrtain  cloud  aside. 
Making  tba  whole  earth  warm.*' 
Or  this: 

'*Tbey  walked,  and  o*er  them  saw  the  spider  moon 
'Weaving  the  storm  apon  ita  web  of  cloud.'* 
But  in  the  shape  of  forced  conceits  these 
three  lines  will  bear  the  palm  from  anything 
Tritten  since  Alexander  Smith's  **  Life  Dra- 
ma:" 

**Tbe  new  sword  moon  against  the  Tlolet  sky 
It  held  aloft,  by  one  white  arm  of  clond 
Sateed  from  the  sombre  sbonlder  of  a  bill.** 

Mr.  Abbey  should  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween Imagination  and  Fancy,  and  if  he  can- 
not rise  to  the  one,  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
drag  the  other  down  into  bathos.  "  Karagwe  " 
is  an  attempt^to  make  the  life  of  an  American 
slave  poetic,  and  not  a  successful  one.  "  De- 
metrius," an  Eastern  story,  b  written  with 
spuit,  in  the  measure  of  ^  Lady  Geraldine*8 
Courtship,"  to  which  it  has  added  nothing 
new,  and  from  which  it  has  subtracted  nothing 
old,  in  the  way  of  rhythms  and  cadences.  It 
is  intended  to  be  dramatic,  but  is  not,  dnce 
no  man  out  of  an  insane  asylum  would  ever 
proclaim  himself  such  a  Tillain  as  Demetrius 
does,  and  with  such  an  utter  absence  of 
diame.  "The  Stroog  Spider"  is  a  hideous 
fantasy,  while  "Grace  Bernard**  is  simply 
horrible.  "  Vcera  "  b  about  as  probable  as 
Southey's  Eastern  epics,  and  has  the  same 
"excuse  for  being"  as  they,  which  is  just 
none  at  alL 

A  much  worse  poet  than  Mr.  Abbey  is 

Mr.  George  H.  Calvert,  whose  pamphlet  poem, 
"Ellen,"  bearing  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Shel- 
don k  Co.,  is  the  cloudiest,  murkiest,  mud- 
diest performance  that  we  haTO  eTcr  read. 
And  the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  Mr. 
Calvert  is  a  Tcry  clcTer  man.  We  recall  hia 
b'ttle  Tolume  "  The  Gentleman,"  a  well  oon- 
ddered,  thoughtful  essay,  that  maj  be  road 
with  profit  for  its  matter,  and  with  pleasure 
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for  its  style,  which  is  facile,  graceful,  and 
elegant.  Mr.  CaWert  is  a  skilful  writer  in 
prose,  but  his  skill  deserts  him  the  moment 
he  essays  to  write  in  Terse,  or  else  he  aban- 
dons it,  and  his  taste  with  it,  from  some  sin- 
gular notion  or  other  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Terse.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
as  if  he  thought  that  the  farther  he  could  get 
from  prose  the  nearer  he  would  get  to  poetry, 
but  the  result  does  not  justify  him  in  any  such 
belief;  if  he  entertains  it,  for  as  far  as  "  Ellen  " 
is  from  prose,  it  is  still  farther  from  poetry. 
If  such  writing  as  this  is  poetry,  and  the 
stanza  below  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the 
language  and  spirit  of  the  whole  piece,  there 
haTe  been  but  few  poets  in  England  or 
America  before  Mr.  CalTcrt,  and  we  trust 
there  will  be  still  fewer  after  him ; 

**  Man*s  comples  spherlo  being,  fur  Its  weal 
Needing  oo»actIve  onlty  In  sll 

His  diverse  powers,  then  only  the  white  seal 
Of  good  being  set  when  act  Is  not  a  thrall 

Of  passion,  bat  the  generoua  pnlsea  feel 
Tbom  throb  within  its  life.    The  ceaseless  call 

Of  men  to  man  were  mocked  by  answers  dark 

With  the  close  breathing  of  a  bestial  bark.** 

In  "  Beantiful  Snow  and  other  Poems  '* 

by  J.  W.  Watson,  (Turner  Brothers  &  Co., 
Philadelphia),  mixed  with  much  that  is  ficti- 
tious and  sensational,  there  is  occasionally  a 
true  and  simple  note.  "  Beautiful  Snow,"  we 
learn  from  a  printed  slip  in  the  Tolume,  has 
other  daknants  to  its  authorship  than  Mr. 
Watson,  just  as  "  Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother" 
has  other  claimants  to  its  authorship  than 
Mrs.  Akers  (that  was),  and  with  much  less 
reason,  for  while  the  latter  would  reallj  be  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  most  amateur  poets,  the 
former  is  hardly  worth  stealing  by  anybody. 
Mr.  Watson  would  haTe  done  well,  we  think, 
had  he  left  it  out  of  his  collection,  except 
that  its  absence  would  have  depriTcd  him  of 
the  occasion,  which  he  embraced,  to  write  a 
letter  that  his  publishers  oould  print  There 
is  nothmg  unjustifiable  in  his  proceeding,  of 
course,  but  we  oould  wish  it  undone,  ncTcr- 
theless,  just  as  we  could  wish  he  was  not  so 
eager  to  seize  upon  trivial  and  temporary 
themes,  because  they  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  be  popular.  We  recognize  Mr.  Wat- 
son as  one  of  the  multitudinous  singers  of  the 
Rebellion — a  class  for  whom  we  ncTcr  could 
entertain  much  respect,  in  that  they  appeared 
to  regard  the  most  dreadful  of  otIIs — ^War  as 
a  literary  Godsend,  celebrathig  the  Talor  of 
our  soldiers  not  so  much  from  patriotism,  as 
for  the  few  paltry  dollars  it  would  put  in  thehr 
pockets.  Something  nobler  than  this  gaTe 
bb^  to  "The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic"  j 
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and  "  6toii«waU  Jackson's  Way/'  and  ''  Hiss- 
ings FnTftts  WUUam  Smith,"  which  is  the  best 
poem  in  Mr.  Watson's  volame.  The  rest  of 
his  war  poetrj  is  not  bad,  but  the  poetry  that 
is  not  bad,  is  still  very  far  from  good. 

"■  Poems  "  bj  TheophUus  H.  HiU  (Hurd 

&  Houghton),  contain  a  promise  of  something 
better  from  their  writer,  who  has  a  good  ear 
for  melody,  and  a  sense  of  the  freshness  and 
beanty  of  nature,  which  he  would  do  well  to 
cnltiTate.  He  should  also — if  he  will  pardon 
us  the  impertinence  of  oflEbring  advice — stick 
to  omplidty  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  in 
his  methods  of  treating  them.  He  would  do 
well  to  forget  Poe,  and  to  remember  that  an 
Alexandrine  is  always  out  of  plaoe  in  a  son- 
net, especially  at  the  close  of  its  second  quar^ 
train.  His  careless  and  unstudied  piece, 
"  Willie,"  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  his  collection, 
not  excepting  ^*  The  Mother's  Prayer,"  which 
is  an  addition  to  our  small  stock  of  good  reli- 
gious poetry. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  of  ^^  The  Siege 

of  Babylon,"  by  the  author  of  *'  Afranius," 
etc.,  who,  we  discoyer  from  some  twelve 
dosely-printed  pages  of  "  Notices,"  at  the  end 
of  the  brochure^  is  Ber.  Professor  John  M. 
Leavitt  Prof.  Leavitt  is  a  follower  of  Mil- 
man,  and  if  Hilman's  sacred  epics  and 
dramas  can  be  read  now,  we  suppose  Prof. 
Leavitt's  tragedy  of  **  The  Siege  of  Babylon  " 
can  be  likewise.  Not  having  attempted  the 
former  since  our  "green  and  salad  days," 
we  have  not  attempted  the  latter,  beyond  a 
few  pages,  which  we  found  as  dull  as  they 
were  respectable. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  is  like  the  late 

Lord  Byron,  in  respect  to  waking  up  one 
morning  and  finding  himself  famous,  not  on 
account  of  a  new  Childe  Harold,  gloomiest  of 
English  misanthropes,  but  on  account  of  an 
old  Hans  Breitmann,  merriest  of  beer-swig- 
ging Dutchmen.  We  say  an  eld  Hans  Breit- 
mann, for  he  has  been  before  the  public  a  long 
time,  his  early  years  having  be^  passed  in 
running  round  the  poets'  comers  in  country 
newspapers.  He  is  as  unique  in  his  way,  this 
venerable  Hans,  as  young  Hosea  Bigelow 
is  in  his,  and,  like  Hosea,  there  is  too  much 
of  him.  We  laugh  at  his  Dutch-English 
awhile,  and  tire  of  it,  as  we  laugh  at  Hosea's 
Yankee-English  awhile,  and  tire  of  that.  The 
old  saying  that  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,  nowhere  holds  so  good  as  in  comic 
poetry,  which  has  few  reasons  for  existing  at 
all,  and  none  that  will  tolerate  tediousness. 
The  ^*  Breitmann  Ballads "  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 


Of  "  The  Gems  of  German  Lyria,"  a 

volume  of  translations  done  into  English  by 
Henry  D.  Wireman,  and  published  by  Messn. 
Claxton,  Remsen  k  Haffelfinger,  of  Fhik., 
we  have  only  to  say  that  gems  in  qaostioD 
are  not  only  bungingly  set,  but  that  many  of 
them  are  not  worth  setting  at  all,  filling 
about  the  same  place  in  German  Literatoie 
that  the  songs  of  Charies  Swain  fill  in  Eag- 
lish.  Of  course,  Uhland,  Freiligrath,  and 
men  of  that  stamp  ought  not  to  be  named 
beside  Charles  Swain,  but  if  a  translator  so 
beliules  their  verse  as  to  suggest  the  com- 
parison, it  is  his  fault  and  not  ours. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Dppinoott  &  Co.  hai?  re- 
printed '*  Beatrice,"  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel, 
apparently  a  youthful,  and  certainly  a  paz^ 
ling  performance.  That  it  is  the  work  of  a 
cultivated  person  is  evident,  and  also  that  be 
is  halting  in  his  poetical  opinions,  his  story 
being  such  as  a  young  Byron  might  hafe 
conceived,  and  his  verse  such  as  a  youqg 
Wordsworth  might  have  written,  the  one 
being  romantically  improbable,  the  other 
wordy  and  monotonous.  The  best  things  in 
"Beatrice"  are  its  descriptions  of  Italian 
scenery,  and  the  best  single  passage  in  it 
this: 
"And  pressed  hia  mouth  to  hers conTolsirel;, 

As  though  he  deemed  that  if  bis  living  beat 

Could  not  pats  Into  ber,  at  least  her  (»Id 

Might  paaa  to  him ;  and  bo  might  be  forerer 

Henceforth  dead  oold  with  bor."* 

We  have  a  profound  admiration  for 

Qeorge  ElUd,  as  a  novdist,  and  no  admiration 
at  all  for  her  as  a  poet  She  b  no  poet,  and  front 
present  appearances  will  never  become  one 
The  greatness  of  her  intellect  and  the  ioteo- 
sity  of  her  genius  struggle  in  vain  with  the 
task  she  set  herself  in  **  How  Lisa  Loved  the 
King,"  (Fidds,  Osgood  <b  Co.;)  for  what  ifl 
good  in  that  pathetic  little  story  comes  froo 
Boccaccio,  and  what  is  bad  from  hcrselt  She 
is  ignorant  of  the  very  technicalities  of  the 
poetic  art,  the  A.  B.  C.'s  of  rhjtluDS,  etc^ 
which  the  merest  versifier  generally  ba8  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  Such  rhymes  as  "yoke" 
and  rock,"  "was,"  "rose,"  "disclose," 
"leaves,"  and  "believes,"  "would"  and 
"mood,"  "space"  and  "loftinesB,"  wooWbe 
unpardonable  in  a  sohooI-gu4 — what  are  thej 
in  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede "  and  "  Ko- 
mola?"  The  strait  to  which  she  is  pot  in 
order  to  find  a  rhyme  for  so  simple  a  word  at 
"  form,"  results  in 

"  The  flnUhod  norm 

Of  horsemanship'* 

whatever  that  may  be.  If  she  had  selected 
a  difficult  measure  to  write  in,  we  might  sot 
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wonder  at  her  occtsional  lapses,  but  we  can 
Jiot  aToid  wonder  when  the  measure  is  so 
simple  as  the  ordinaiy  heroic  couplet,  which 
we  owe  to  Marlowe,  who  was  the  first  to  use 
it  in  narratiTe,  in  his  "  Hero  and  Leander,'* 
wherein  its  debilities  may  be  seen  to 
greater  adrantage  than  in  any  later  poem, 
except,  perhaps,  **  The  Story  of  Rimini,"  and 
Morris's  »*  Earthly  Paradise,**  Let  us  for- 
get Gtorge  Elioft  failures,  howerer, — her 
••  Lisa,"  and  "  Spanish  Gypsy,"  and  remember 
**  Silos  Mamer  "  and  "  Felix  Holt " : 
'*fbr  wAere  the  author  of  a  good  we  knmot 
Let  U9  not/ail  to  pay  the  grat^ul  thanke  we  Mpe.'' 

So  ends  the  Nine.    "  Descend,  ye  Nine ! " 

The  amount  of  Poetry  that  has  accumu- 
lated Qpon  our  hands  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  and  of  which  we  hare  express- 
ed our  opinion  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
is  small  m  comparison  with  the  Theology  by 
which  we  hare  been  overwhelmed,  and  of 
which  we  purpose  saying  but  little  here,  for 
scTeral  reasons.  As,  first,  that  a  literary 
critic  is  scarcely  fitted  by  his  prerious  studies 
and  present  pursuits,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
theological  writers,  and  the  specialties  to 
which  they  may  have  deroted  themselves; 
and,  second,  that  the  specialties  in  question, 
eren  when  in  sympathy  with  his  own  reli- 
gions Tiews,  are  generally  put  into  literary 
forms  which  can  give  him  no  critical  pleasure. 
Now  and  then  be  is  fortunate  enou^  to  fall 
fai  with  a  theologian,  so  to  speak,  in  whom  he 
cannot  but  feel  a  warm  intdlectuai  interest ; 
and  such  an  one  is  the  Rer.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  whose  **  Sermons  "  have  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Field,  Osgood 
&  Co.,  in  two  thick  volumes  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  pages  each. 

Few  readers  of  culture  in  this  country 
need  be  told  who  Frederick  Robertson  was, 
the  manner  of  life  he  led,  and  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  he  performed. 
No  recent  English  divine  (for  he  was  a  divine, 


in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,)  has  left 
his  mark  more  unmistakably  on  the  religious 
history  of  the  time,  wioning  alike  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  by  the  elevation  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  faith. 
He  impret$ed  himself  on  the  b€«t  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  time.  Mr.  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son, whose  entertaining  ** Diary"  has  recent- 
ly been  given  to  the  world,  writes  of  him 
with  as  much  warmth  as  of  his  greatest  idol, 
Wordworth;  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  in  the 
main  a  man  of  the  world.  It  was  so  with 
others.  Nor  was  Robertson's  work  merely 
confined  to  the  pulpit  He  was  active  io 
everything  that  would  contribute  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  politics 
and  matters  of  national  moment  What  he 
had  most  at  heart  was  the  condition  of  the 
workhsg  classes,  of  whom  he  was  always  the 
frank  and  fiitthlVil  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
devoted  the  wisest  of  his  secular  thoughts. 
These  were  embodied  in  two  Lectures  de- 
livered by  hbn  before  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, at  Brighton,  on  the  Infiuence  of  Poetry 
on  the  Working  Classes,  "  They  are  neces- 
sarily brief,"  says  his  biographer,  *•  but  every 
Kne  is  suggestive.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anywhere  so  true  an  estimate  of  our 
modem  poetry ;  while  the  exquisite  snatches 
of  criticism  on  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tennyson,  reveal  a  power  which,  in  these 
days  of  hasty  reading,  and  flippant,  shallow 
remark,  we  can  iU  afford  to  lose."  Our 
chief  interest  in  Robertson  is  derived  from 
the  reading  and  remembrance  of  these  ad- 
mirable Lectures,  though  we  share,  we  hope, 
in  the  tender  admiration  which  has  cluster- 
ed around  his  memory  for  intellectual  and 
moral  work  of  a  different  and  higher  order. 
For  the  doctrinal  points  in  his  writings  we 
care  nothing,  but  much  for  their  fervent  and 
lofty  religious  feeling— in  a  word,  their 
Christian  spirit  This  we  say,  fVom  a  lay- 
point  of  view,  on  Robertson's  **  Sermons." 


FINE  ARTS. 


Ths  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  introduced  last 
spring,  will  soon  be  put  in  operation ;  and, 
unleas  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  char* 
aeter,  and  in  the  modves  that  influenced  their 
adoption,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Academy  and 
the  future  of  American  Art  For  several 
years  past  it  has  been  evident  that  changes 
of  some  kind  were  necessary  to  the  well  being 


of  the  Academy,  though  what  should  be  their 
precise  character  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
inquiry.  Many  of  the  members  were  in  favor 
of  a  complete  reorganization  on  a  new  and 
broader  basis.  They  contended  that  the 
Academy  had  not  grown  with  the  growth  of 
art  in  America;  that  its  efficiency  was  im- 
paired by  restrictions  that  had  been  well 
enough  in  their  day,  but  which  the  progress 
of  art-culture  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
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creasiag  number  of  artists,  had  now  rendered 
absurd  and  hannful.  An<Hher  part/  opposed 
all  Tident  changes,  and  held  that  idl  that 
was  needed  to  sustain  the  influence  of  the 
Academy  was  greater  seal,  and  fidelity  in  the 
observance  of  the  old  rules  and  customs. 
Both  sides  were  doubtless  perfectly  sincere, 
and  animated  by  the  same  earnest  deshre  to 
advance  the  interests  of  art  in  America. 

At  length,  however,  the  party  in  favor  of 
reform  prevailed,  and  effected  certain  diangos 
which  we  regard  as  necessary  and  practical ; 
and  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  have  re- 
ceived the  cordial  approval  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  artists.  It  is  not  denied  that 
under  the  old  system  many  abuses  sprang  up 
and  became  so  deeply  rooted  that  nothing 
but  a  thorough  revolution  could  eradicate 
them.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
this  should  be  so.  Abuses  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  the  natural  fruit  of  routine. 
They  grow  up  silently  and  unobserved,  and 
gradually  assume  force  and  authority.  Cus- 
tom reconciles  men  even  to  the  worst  abuses, 
and  makes  them  impatient  of  reforms  and 
changes  of  every  kind  until  absolutely  forced 
into  them.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Academicians,  l^robably  not  half  a  dozen 
artists  were  not  convinced  that  some  changes 
were  necessary  to  put  the  Academy  in  effec- 
tive  working  order.  The  only  real  question 
was,  what  should  be  the  character  of  the 
changes,  and  upon  this  question  the  Aca- 
demicians divided.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  very  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  par- 
ties ;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  these 
differences  hive  been  amicably  adjusted,  and 
that  the  most  thorough  hirmony  is  likely  to 
prevail  in  carrying  the  changes  into  oper- 
ation. 

The  most  important  reform,  perhaps,  was 
that  effected  in  the  coubtitution  of  the  Hang- 
ing Committee,  ivbich  has  been  reduced  from 
thirteen  to  three  members.  Complaints 
agamst  the  action  of  Hanging  Committees 
are,  it  is  true,  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
They  began  with  the  first  exhibition  ever 
opened,  and  will  probably  never  die  out  un- 
til every  artist  has  the  privilege  of  hanging 
his  own  pictures  in  the  very  best  places,  or 
until  a  gallery  shall  be  constructed  where  all 
places  shall  be  equally  good.  But  the  size 
of  the  hanging  committee  was  productive 
of  many  evils  which  cannot  arise  under  the 
new  system, — such  as  filling  up  the  line  with 
their  own  works  and  those  of  their  friends, 
and  other  acta  of  favoritism  which  caused 
dissensions  among  the  Academicians.    Great 


injustice  was  often  done  in  this  way,  in  most 
cases  uninten^onally,  we  have  no  dovbt 
The  reduction  of  the  committee  will  certain- 
ly effect  a  great  and  most  desvable  chinge 
in  this  respect  The  responsibility  wiU  be 
confined  within  narrower  lindts,  and  there 
will  necessarily  be  more  regard  for  the  gen. 
eral  interests  of  the  Academy  in  the  arrange- 
meat  of  the  exhibitions. 

Scarcely  less  salutary  was  the  change  made 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  President  Hereto- 
fore, this  officer  has  held  his  posiUon  year 
after  year,  until  he  chose  to  retire;  and 
though  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  has 
always  been  held  by  artists  of  great  cdture 
and  honorable  distinction,  it  was  apparent 
that  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  in  the  office 
would  inf^ise  more  life  and  vigor  into  the 
management  of  its  af&irs.  This  has  been 
secured  by  a  provi«on  that  the  office  shall 
not  be  held  by  the  same  person  during  tvo 
consecutive  terms,  though  he  may  be  re^ 
elected  after  an  interval  of  one  term. 

Another  reform  effects  a  radical  change 
in  the  membership  of  the  Academy.  Though 
styled  National,  it  was  in  reality  a  local  in- 
stitution, none  but. artists  redding  in  New 
York  b^g  admitted  to  full  membership  in 
its  ranks.  The  rule  is  now  so  changed  that 
its  membership  is  open  to  American  artists 
wherever  they  may  reside,  their  election 
depending  solely  on  their  merits.  This 
amendment  gives  the  Academy,  for  the  fink 
time  in  its  existence,  the  right  to  be  styled 
National 

We  congratulate  the  Academy  on  the  pas- 
sage of  these  amendments.  They  are  re- 
forms of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
cannot  fiail  to  have  an  Important  influence  on 
the  interests  of  art  in  this  country.  We 
shall  look  for  immediate  benefit  fromtbeir 
operation. 

—  We  have  before  us  a  little  pamphlet 
containing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
*'  The  Ladies'  Art  Association,*'  a  new  sodety 
formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  women  a^ 
tists.  The  movement  is  a  good  one,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  wiU  prove  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  ladies  who  study  art  as  a  pro- 
fession. We  understand  that  the  soci^  has 
secured  the  lease  of  a  large  and  well-lighted 
room  in  Clinton  Hall,  capable  of  acconnBO- 
dating  about  thirty  easels,  whioh  will  be  rent- 
ed at  a  moderate  price  to  ladies  engaged  hi  ^ 
study  of  art  They  have  also  engaged  rooms 
in  the  '*  Woman's  Bureau  "  building,  in  East 
28d  street,  though  they  have  no  oonneetioa 
with  that  institution,  as  a  permanent  gtil&7 
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of  exMbition  ibr  the  works  of  women  ar- 
tists. Works  for  sale  can  be  exhibited  in 
this  gtlleTy,  and  the  prices  can  be  ascertain- 
ed from  the  attendant  in  charge. 

Two  little  books  on  the  elements  of 

drawing  and  color  have  recently  appeared, 
whicb  deeerre  more  attention  than  is  usually 
giyen  to  works  of  this  character.  They  are 
"^  Drawing  without  a  Master"  and  *'  The  Man- 
ual of  Color,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Marie  Elizabeth  Cav^,  and  published 
in  Uiis  city  by  O.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  Ma- 
dame Gay^,  a  French  artist  and  drawing- 
teacher  of  high  repute  in  her  own  country, 
in  these  admirable  treatises  unfolds  the 
method  of  instruction  inyented  by  herself, 
and  by  her  applied  with  great  success  in  the 
practice  of  her  profesmon.  Simple  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  from  a  cursory  glance  through 
the  manoals,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  thor- 
ough and  practical  method  of  teaching  a  dif- 
ficult art.  M.  Eugene  Delacroix,  the  iUus- 
trioos  artist,  says  of  it,  in  an  article  in  the 
Bevue  des  Deux  Jfondea^  that  it  is  "  the  only 
method  of  drawing  that  really  teaches  any- 
thing,** and  that  the  author,  in  publishing  her 
essay,  has  *'  rendered  inyaluable  service  to  all 
who  haye  marked  out  for  themselves  a  career 
of  art."  To  these  high  encomiums  we  may 
add  the  approval  of  the  French  Inspector 
General  of  Fine  Arts,  who,  in  his  report  to 
(be  Minister  of  the  Interior,  says  of  this  meth- 
od, that  it  leads  to  the  following  results : 

Ist.  A  remarkable  correctness  in  the  en- 
BembU  and  contour  of  a  figure  or  any  other 
object: 

2d.  A  reproduction  from  memory  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  copy : 

8<L  Acquaintance  with  the  masters;  I 
haye  readily  recognised  Raphael,  Holbein, 
and  oUiers,  in  the  drawings  from  memory  of 
Xodome  Cay6*s  pupils,  and  I  thus  conclude 
they  haye  for  themselves  become  familiar  to 
a  certain  degree  with  the  ereat  masters : 

4th.  finally,  the  idea  of  perspective ;  that 
ia,  that  without  having  learned  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  science,  pupils,  in  tracing  from 
nature,  execute  correctly  the  greatest  diffi- 
o«dty  in  the  art  of  perspective  foreshorten- 
ing." 

Madame  Cave's  method  of  instruction  is, 
as  we  remarked,  exceedingly  simple.  The 
first  lessons  consist  in  tracing  a  drawing  or 
some  simple  object  in  nature  through  a  thin 
and  Tcry  transparent  gauze,  reprodudng  the 
image  ^us  traced,  and  ascertaming  if  the 
reproduction  is  exact  by  laying  over  it  the 
origixial  tracing.  This  is  the  startmg  point 
of  the  method.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  training  the  eye  and  hand  together,  with- 


out causing  wearmess  to  either,  and  enables 
the  pupil  to  see  and  correct  errors  without 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  The  lessons  be* 
come  more  difficult  as  the  pupil  advances. 
Drawing  from  memory  is  enforced,  the  pupil 
being  required  to  reproduce,  without  the  aid 
of  the  model,  the  drawing  previously  traced 
and  copied.  These  lessons,  though  chiefly 
addressed  te  young  pupils,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  any  one  desirous  of  mastering  the 
art  of  drawing. 

The  Manual  of  Color,  which  forms 

the  second  part  of  Madame  Cav6^s  method, 
has  likewise  received  very  high  praise  from 
French  artists,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  for« 
roer.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  color  is  a 
much  more  difficult  art  to  teach  than  draw- 
ing, and  can  be  learned  best  by  those  who 
have  no  need  to  be  taught.  Still,  Madame 
CavS  gives  some  excellent  practical  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  methods  of  working  and 
materials,  and  young  people  who  take  lessons 
m  art  as  a  mere  amusement,  or  an  '*  elegant 
accomplishment,"  will  find  her  book  a  very 
safe  and  pleasant  guide.  It  had  been  better, 
perhaps,  had  the  translator  omitted  the  good 
lady*s  philosophical  reflections  on  politics, 
which  are  not  only  out  of  place  in  such  a 
work,  but  exquisitely  absurd.  For  example, 
on  the  6th  page  occurs  this  remarkable  pas- 


<*Tbe  Creator  of  all  things  has  willed  it 
thus,  in  order  that  we  should  remain  human  ; 
otherwise,  from  one  experience  to  another, 
ever  progressinj^  we  should  simply  be  gods 
by  this  time.  With  a  littie  of  philosophy  in 
our  hearts,  we  can  pardon  those  fools  who 
upset  our  country,  crying :  Progress  1  pro- 
gress !  They  do  not  know  that  progress  in 
everything  has  its  limits,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  cross.  Governments  are  like 
men,  a  happy  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  I 
said  a  happy  mixture,  and  I  will  not  take  it 
back :  without  the  bad,  we  should  not  know 
the  good." 

Could  any  one  but  a  French  woman  haye 
written  the  following  sentences  ?  We  have 
no  doubt  they  were  prompted  by  the  most 
serious  feeling,  and  yet  they  strike  an  Ameri- 
can reader  very  diflerentiy.  Speaking  of 
Rembrandt's  system  of  light  and  shade,  she 
says: 

"God  has  given  us  this  great  lesson  in  col- 
oring, by  nudcing  the  earth  round,  with  a 
^gle  sun  to  light  it ;  here,  direcUy ;  there, 
more  or  less  otHiquely.  From  this  point  of 
view,  if  mdeed  he  looks  at  us  from  up  there, 
he  must  ei\joy  the  most  striking  and  yaried 
effects.  For  him«  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  recdves  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
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the  most  salient  point  of  his  momentaiHj 
shifting  panorama.  Further  off,  shadows 
appear  on  every  side  and  form  the  most  di- 
versified and  attractive  scenes.'' 

These  faults  of  taste  do  not,  however,  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  books  as  manuals 
of  instruction.  Thej  ought  to  find  their 
waj  into  everj  school  where  the  elements  of 
drawing  and  pamting  form  a  part  of  the  course 


of  study.  They  would  do  much  towards 
popularizing  a  beautiful  art,  and  smooth- 
ing the  way  towards  mastering  its  ^Scul- 
ties. 

We  may  add  that  portfolios  of  modds, 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  method,  have  been  prepared  m- 
der  the  superintendence  of  Madame  Cav^ 
and  may  be  obtained  of  the  publisher. 
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"  Oxford  wins,"  is  the  brief  telegram 

flashed  over  the  wires,  and  received  in  New 
York  within  ten  minutes  after  the  boat  race 
between  Harvard  and  Oxford  was  decided. 
The  announcement  was  certainly  a  disap- 
pointment, though  few  really  expected  the 
Harvard  boys  to  win.  One  of  their  number 
was  HI;  but  this  out  of  the  question, 
it  was  hardly  within  the  range  of  probabili- 
ties, all  things  considered,  that  they  should 
win  against  a  crew,  which,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  course,  was  their  equal  in  every  other 
respect,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  the 
trying  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  a  change  of 
diet,  and  a  change  in  the  system  of  steering. 
All  these  things  told  against  the  Harvard 
crew;  and,  notwithstanding  all,  they  did 
splendidly.  Under  the  circumstances,  theur 
defeat  was  little  short  of  victory.  The  sur- 
prise is  not  that  they  were  beaten,  but  that 
they  came  so  near  to  winning  the  race. 
Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the 
well-earned  honor  of  the  Oxford  crew,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  race  has  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  the  Harvard  crew 
and  their  style  of  rowing ;  for  it  is  apparent 
that  had  they  been  as  familiar  with  the  course 
as  their  competitors  were,  they  must  have 
beaten.  Let  Oxford  return  the  visit  next 
year,  and  send  her  very  best  men  to  row 
against  Harvard  over  an  American  course, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Harvard 
would  win.  Meantime,  all  honor  to  both 
crews  for  the  pluck  and  skill  exhibited  on 
both  sides  during  the  contest 

Some  people  have  lately  revived  the  old 
discussion  as  to  the  value  of  athletic  sports, 
and  especially  of  boating.  One  eminent 
scholar  contends  that  a  student  should  avoid 
every  kind  of  active  physical  exercise,  as 
tending  to  divert  vital  force  from  the  brain, 
and  making  a  boy  an  athlete  instead  of  a 
scholar.  Wdl,  if  they  only  make  him  a 
man,  that  is  all  we  can  ask  for.    The  great 


want  of  a  nation  is  men,  not  scholars,  and 
physical  training,  wl^n  not  driven  to  ex- 
tremities, is  better  adapted  than  bowing  down 
to  Greek  and  Latin  tsid  Piiilosophy  to  bring 
out  the  qualities  of  real  manhood.  Which 
was  the  greater  nation,  the  old  Greek,  widi 
its  magnificent  physical  culture,  or  the  Ger- 
man of  thirty  years  ago,  with  all  its  philoa*. 
phy  and  learning  f  One  was  a  nation  of 
heroes ;  the  other,  a  nation  of  dreamers  and 
philosophers.  The  Turner  Societies  have 
done  more  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany 
than  all  her  Universities. 

— -  The  earth  transformed,  should  be  the 
title  of  our  new  geographies.  Truly  man 
is  working  changes  almost  as  marvellous  aa 
those  which  geological  books  now  tea«h  ns 
to  believe  to<dL  place  hi  the  stupendous  youth 
of  the  worid.  The  Dutdi  pump  an  oeeaa 
dry.  If  we  cannot  make  use  of  the  North, 
west  passage  to  India,  we  sever  continents 
and  unite  oceans.  We  cannot  level  the 
Alps,  but  we  cut  through  them.  And  pow 
M.  Lesseps,  reveisuig  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  proposes  to  transform  the  great  des- 
ert of  Sahara  into  a  vast  lake  or  ocean,  by 
letting  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  into  tkMt 
immense  basin.  This  was,  doubtless,  omlj  a 
humorous  suggestion,  but,  as  many  a  trae 
word  is  spoken  in  jest,  some  of  us  nay  live 
to  see  the  project  carried  out  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  M.  Lesseps  is  to  get  the  Bed  Sea 
waters  across  the  NUe,  which  flows  between 
them  and  the  great  desert,  but,  as  an  English 
epic  poet  says : 

"  When  eacrgiaisflr  projects  men  puisne. 
What  are  the  mirmclce  they  cannot  do ! " 

Siurely  the  eminent  Frenchman,  who  has  per- 
formed what  the  greatest  £n^ah  engineers 
pronounced  to  be  impossiUe,  will  never  per- 
mit so  trivial  an  obstacle  as  a  mere  river  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  aceomplishment 
of  this  stupendous  project.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  transformation  on  the 
climate  of  Europe  ?    From  that  burning  fniw 
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iufie  of  Africa  comes  the  hot  breath  that 
melts  the  Alpine  snows  in  May,  and  elothes 
the  mountain  sides  with  verdure,  and  gives 
Spain  and  Italj  and  the  South  of  Franoe 
tiieir  delight£al  cliniates.  Without  this,  the 
gUden  would  creep  further  downward  into 
the  Swiss  valleys,  the  crags  would  remain 
liow-covered  until  late  in  Summer,  and  the 
ooontries  North  of  the  Alps  would  suffer  the 
r^ors  of  an  Arctic  Winter.  On  the  whole, 
M.  Lesseps  would  better  let  the  desert  alone. 
It  won't  pay  to  change  it  into  a  second  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  painful  story  which  Mrs.  Stowe 

kg  made  public,  in  regard  to  the  separation 
of  Lady  Byron  from  her  husband,  ought 
never  to  have  been  told.  Whether  it  is  true 
or  false,  is  not  to  be  considered.  Either  way, 
the  cause  of  morality  is  ill  served  by  its  pub- 
lication. We  do  not  question  the  motives 
that  induced  Mrs.  Stowe  to  make  it  public. 
She  was  undoubtedly  influenced  solely  by  the 
desire  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a  woman 
whom  she  regarded  as  having  been  cruelly 
wronged  by  her  husband,  as  well  as  by  the 
public,  who  took  Iris  story  as  the  true  ver- 
son  of  the  differences  that  led  to  their  sepa- 
ration ;  but  she  seems  to  have  felt  just  ex- 
ertion might  be  taken  to  her  course,  as  she 
seeks  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Countess 
Guicdoli  had  not  only  revived  the  recoUec- 
tioB  of  all  the  slanders  once  showered  upon 
Lady  Byron  by  her  husband's  friends,  but 
had  created  a  new  interest  in  bis  poetry.  In 
both  respects  Mrs.  Stowe  labored  under  a 
serious  mUtairA^  Nobody  read  the  memoirs, 
except  a  few  unhappy  critics  who  were  com- 
peOed  to  toil  through  the  dull  pages  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public ;  and  oertahily  nobody 
now  reads  Byron.  Cheap  reprints  of  ahnost 
all  his  contemporaries  abound;  there  are 
none  of  Byron,  nor  are  his  works  to  be  found 
m  many  private  libraries.  In  fact,  if  the 
present  generation  of  young  people  read  his 
poetry,  it  will  be  mainly  due  to  the  interest 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  has  created  in  them 
in  her  attempted  vindication  of  Lady  Byron. 
Mrs.  Stowe  appears  to  think  herself  the  first 
to  make  this  painful  story  public.  She  is 
nistaken.  It  has  been  whispered  before,  as 
a  painful  and  shocking  rumor— too  painM 
and  too  shocking  to  be  more  than  hinted  at 
It  has  never  been  proved,  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
herself  brings  forward  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  proof  in  support  of  her  state- 
ments; and  when  the  moral  effect  of  her 
article  becomes  more  apparent,  as  well  as 


the  fiict  that  Lady  Byron*s  memory  has 
gained  nothing  by  it,  she  cannot  but  regret 
that  ill-advised  zeal  should  have  led  her  into 
the  publication  of  a  story  which,  even  if 
true,  ought  never  to  have  been  told. 

-^ —  Children  are  sometimes  very  quick 
reasoneis,  in  tbdr  childish  way,  and  often 
put  questions  which  their  elders  find  it  diffi- 
4mlt  to  answer.  A  little  i^hile  before  Bar- 
num's  old  building  at  the  comer  of  Ann 
Street  and  Broadway  was  burfied  down,  it 
was  visited  by  a  bright  little  boy  of  five 
summers,  who  spent  nearly  a  whole  day  pry- 
ing into  all  the  wonders  of  that  vast  estab- 
lishment Nothing  escaped  his  sharp  and 
curious  eye.  It  hi^pened  that,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  in  turning  the  pages  of  an  illus- 
trated "Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  he  came  upon 
a  picture  of  Christian  engaged  m  mortal  com- 
bat with  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  who 
was  represented  with  all  tho  enormities  of 
horns,  hoofo,  bat's  wings,  and  eagle's  daws. 
"Mother,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "are 
there  really  any  such  things  as  devils?" 
His  mother,  not  caring  Just  then  to  go  into 
theological  mysteries,  made  him  some  eva- 
sive answer  and  went  on  with  her  sewing. 
The  little  fellow  pondered  the  matter  a  few 
minutes  in  deep  silence,  and  then  suddenly 
broke  out  with,  "  Well,  I  don't  believe  there 
are  any,  for  Barnum  wotdd  he  sure  to  have 
<me/*^  Then,  after  another  glance  at  the 
picture,  "How  funny  he  would  look  in  a 
cage  with  his  horns  and  tail  I "  The  young 
noan  has  since  modified  his  idea  of  Barnum 
as  the  foundation  of  a  theolo^cal  system. 

The  same  little  boy  became  frightened 
during  a  severe  thunder-storm,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  mother's  lap.  She  soothed  him 
with  childish  talk  about  the  clouds  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  "Does  God  make 
it  thunder  ?  "  he  asked.  His  mother's  reply 
satisfied  him  for  the  moment,  and  a  lull  oc- 
curring in  the  storm,  he  ran  off  to  play  in  a 
distant  comer  of  the  room,  when  a  louder 
peal  than  usual  startled  him  again,  and  he 
flew  back  to  her  knee,  exclaiming,  "  I  don't 
see  what  fun  'tis  to  Qod  to  go  thundering 
round  so."  The  authenticity  of  both  anec- 
dotes is  vouched  for. 

—  What  is  more  dreary  than  an  old- 
fashioned  country  graveyard?  It  generally 
lies  hi  a  stony,  barren  fleld  by  the  roadside. 
No  trees  shelter  the  neglected  graves,  no 
flowers  adom  them.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  country  peq>le  have  begun  to  as- 
sociate a  sentiment  of  beauty  with  death. 
They  buried  their  dead  out  of  their  sight. 
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and  their  thoughti  followed  the  departed 
soul  into  the  skies,  but  not  the  decaying 
body  under  the  ground.    Any  old  grayeyard 
in  the  country  will  give  eyid^ioe  of  thia  feel- 
ing.   Tott  will  find  the  graveetones  leaning 
or  broken,  the  mounds  trampled,  and  oTer- 
grown  with  weeds ;  and  eren  the  n^w^made 
graves,  in  some  localities,  hare  a  u^lected 
look.    "  Buried  and  foigotten,"  might  be  the 
epitaph  on  most  grayestones.    Only  in  one 
instance,  however,  does  the  writer  remember 
having  seen  this  acknowledged.    Wandering 
one  dreary  November  day  through  a  smafl 
graveyard  in  Western  New  York,  he  came 
upon  a  rude  slate  headstone  on  whidi  the 
inscription  was   half  hidden   under   moss. 
Clearing  this  away,  he  read  the  following 
frank  statement,  whidi  is  copied  literally : 
"  But  DOW  he  k  ded  he  i^  eoon  be  fSniKot 
His  friends  and  relations  they  will  soon  Idm  fur- 
get 
Their  sighs  and  tears  will  soon  be  wiped  away 
But  here  he  lies  amoolderiog  and  turning  to 
day." 
This  is  at  least  honest,  and  reveals  more  true 
feeling  than  may  be  found  in  many  more 
elaborate  epitaphs.  For  instaoce,  in  tMs  same 
graveyard,  and  not  many  yards  away  ttom 
the  rude  stone  that  bears  this  inscription, 
stands  a  tall  monument  of  white  marble  with 
the  following  verse,  evidently  taken  from  the 
stone-cutter's  album,  engraved  in  handsome 
letters  under  the  name  of  the  deceased : 
•(  While  storied  marble  speaks  of  fame. 
And  monnments  toward  heaven  riae» 
This  stone  shall  to  the  world  proclaim 
Entombed  in  earth  here  Tirtno  lies.** 

We  knew  already,  from  one  of  Gay's  fables, 
that 

**  Virtne  resides  on  earth  no  more,** 


but  we  did  not  know  before  tiiat  she  was 
buried  in  Weetem  New  York.  Even  ^ 
monument  bore  evidences  of  neglect  and 
Uiat  forgetAilnesB  already  spoken  oC  Tbe 
comers  were  chipped  and  broken ;  tlie  moo&d 
was  trampled  almost  level  with  the  surrotmd- 
ing  earth.  ^  Why  don*t  you  keep  these  gnves 
in  better  order  ?  "  the  writer  inqnired  of  tbe 
eld  sexton,  who  wandered  in  .to  see  what  a 
stranger  could  find  so  Interesting  on  the  old 
stones.  "  Wdl,  I  calkeriate,*'  was  the  drawled 
reply,  "  that  'tainH  no  use.  Nobody  never 
comes  here,  except  to  funerals,  and  this  is  a 
pretty  healthy  place,  and  funerals  aint  very 
frequent  People  don't  seem  to  take  no  In- 
terest in*t.  They  ain't  rich  enough  to  htn 
expensive  monuments,  and  these  old  date 
stones  ain^  worth  lookbg  at"  ^  But  dent 
your  people  like  to  viat  the  place  where  tfacir 
Mends  are  buried  ?  "  "  Well,  no,  not  nnidt 
You  see,  mister,  it  ain't  no  sort  o'  use,  jm 
see.  You  cant  bring  'em  to  life  again,  aod 
what's  the  use  o'  fretting  over  what's  dead 
and  rotten  ?  No  sort  o'  use,  mister,  no  sort 
o'  use."  The  old  man  muttered  these  last 
words  several  times,  as  If  dwelling  with  a 
sort  of  melancholy  interest  on  tbe  thon^ 
"  Don't  you  want  to  be  remembered  when 
you  are  gone?"  "Wdl,"  said  he,  wiA  a 
little  more  feeling  in  his  tone,  "  there  am't 
many  to  miss  me  when  Pm  put  under  groond. 
I  suppose  therell  be  a  Kttle  crying,  but  it 
won't  last,  mister,  it  won't  last"  The  old 
man  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  Weared 
and  watery  old  eyes,  and  moved  pafnftiUy 
away.  It  seemed  as  if  before  many  weeb 
he  must  return  there  never  to  go  away 
again. 


LITERATUPvE,  SOIENCDE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Pntiiam*8  Magazine. 


LITERATURX. 

—  The  last  number  of  the  Revue  det 
Deitx  Mondes  has  an  article  upon  **  The  Po- 
etry and  Poets  of  the  New  Generation,"  whidi 
has  a  special  value  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  present  developments  of  the  French 
mmd.  The  great  authors  of  this  century  in 
France  have  been  writers  of  prose — philoso- 
phers, historians,  novelists  and  critics—and 
■  oomparatively  littie  of  the  poetry  produced 
has  made  itself  heard  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  nation.  The  poets  who  have  achieved 
more  than  a  French  reputation,  and  who  have 
also— at  least  temporarily— exercised  an  in- 


fluence upon  the  poetic  literature  of  their 
day,  at  home,  may  be  soon  named :  Casinur 
Delavigne,  Lamartine,  Beranger,  Tictor  Hu- 
go, Alfred  de  Musset,  and,  possibly,  Baade- 
lure.  Of  these  six,  Yiotor  Hugo  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  has  permanentiy  added  to 
the  rhythmical  capacities  of  the  language, 
making  it  tender  and  melo^ons,  or  stroog 
and  vibrant,  at  his  will.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  author  to  remove  its  old  re- 
proach, that  it  was  not  a  language  for  po^ 
try.  Yet,  if  we  accept  M.  Btienne'S  repre- 
sentation of  the  distmctive  character  of 
recent  French  poetry,  we  find  littie  trace  of 
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the  ioflDence  of  the  names  we  have  mention- 
ed. We  shoold  rather  eaj  that  Poetry,  in 
?nnoe,  baa  been  ahaped,  or  at  least  sympa- 
thetically  influeooed,  by  Art  Technioal  ex- 
ceUenco  ia  predominant  in  both,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  the  effects  which  depend  specially 
open  such  excellence;  but  when  we  seek 
tot  the  Idea  which  grandly  goyenifl  the  exe- 
oution-— the  Art  above  the  art— we  are  as 
much  disappointed  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

-^-  **  One  of  the  most  characterietlc  traits 
of  the  literary  period  corresponding  to  tbe«ec* 
« ond  empire,**  says  M.  Etienne,  **ia  that  the 
school  of  art,  as  art,  has  never  been  more  close- 
ly foUowed.**  Poetry  is  now  afanost  wholly 
lyrical;  the  form  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
vith  different  authors.  Descr^ye  and  mn> 
aical,  its  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  per* 
feedon  of  rhythm  and  harmony  of  color. 
"At  the  same  time,**  he  continues,  "  as  it  is 
the  adversary  of  that  profound  and  intimate 
poetry  of  which  Alfred  de  Musset  gave  the 
most  powerful  expression,^  it  endeavors  to 
remove  all  personality  from  the  sentiments, 
even  from  love.  It  affects  a  rigid  calm,  like 
that  of  the  marble  gods,  which  it  loves  to 
sketch  over  and  over  again,  perpetually.*' 

The  list  of  poets  is  headed  by  M.  Leconte 
de  Lisle  and  Louis  MSnard.  These  anihors, 
says  cor  critic,  look  for  Nature  in  the  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  classics,  when  th^y  cannot  find 
her  In  their  own  hnagination.  The  former  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  skilful  versifier 
fiving,  and  the  writer  who  exercises  most  in- 
flueucd  over  the  young  poets.  "In  the 
absence  of  on  author  who  is  able  to  move 
the  heart,  the  young  are  captive  by  the  ear.** 
The  Poime9  Antiques  of  Leconte  de  Lisle 
are  quite  archaic  in  tone,  pervaded  by  a  be- 
numbing spirit  of  fatalism,  which  sometimes 
soggests  the  Greek  and  sometimes  the  Hin- 
doo philosophy.  His  attractiveness  lies  in 
the  sculptur  sque  beauty  of  his  verse. 

Theodore  de  Bauville  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  ZetiVtncecie^,  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  which  might  have  been 
suggested  by  Tennyson*d  **  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men.** Hia  stylo  betrays  the  infiuence  of  Gau- 
fier,  but  is  cooled  and  compacted  by  the  rigid- 
ity of  his  form.  '*  When  one  reads  one  of  his 
plastic  poems,**  says  the  critic,  "  it  suggests  to 
us  Pygmalion  before  his  Galatea,  but  with 
this  difference,  I  fear — ^that  the  marble  does 
not  become  animate,  and  the  artist,  hi  his 
eestacy,  takes  root :  instead  of  Gaktea  be- 
coming a  ^oman,  Pygmalion  becomes  a 
statue.** 


M.  Am6d6e  Pommier,  author  of  Paris  J5^^. 
mcrUHquey  is  also  distmgulshed  by  marvel- 
ous skill  in  versification.  His  work  is  a  tour 
de  force.  It  consists  of  441  stanzas  of 
twdve  octameter  fines  each,  constructed  with 
an  astonishing  resource  of  rhyme  and  a  nev- 
er-failing freshness  of  sentiment. 

In  Andr^  Theuriet,  and  Andr^  Lemoyne, 
M.  Etienne  finds  more  of  individual  emotion 
and  the  sentiment  of  external  nature.  Their 
d^cate  perfection  of  rhythm  is  warmed  by 
some  indications  of  a  human  heart  Their 
poems  are  simple,  sweet  and  unpretending  In 
character,  often  suggested  by  very  humble 
themes,  yet  none  the  less  carefully  finished. 
They  have  a  certain  resombhtnce  to  some  of 
Barneses  rural  idyls. 

Andr^  Lefdvre  is  a  more  ambitious  person. 
He  publishes  an  Epopie  ierrestre^  in  which, 
after  avowing  his  passion  to  be  known  and 
distinguished,  he  discusses  questions  of  eth- 
nology, positive  phfloeophy,  the  opinions  of 
Lucretius  and  the  mysteries  of  Elenals! 
"  So  much  sdence,**  the  critic  very  well  de- 
clares, "extinguishes  the  sacred  fire.**  We 
turn  from  him,  with  a  sense  of  refreshment 
to  M.  Sully-Prudhomme,  whose  volume,  Xe9 
SolUudee,  contains  some  very  agreeable 
poems.  He  has,  however,  the  affectation  of 
lamenting  that  everything  has  been  said  or 
sung  by  his  predecessors,  when  his  book  is  a 
a  direct  evidence  that  he  doesn*t  believe  it. 
But  always  the  same  laborious  elegance  t 
"He  fashions  and  cuts  a  sonnet  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  like  a  precious  flask,  in 
which  to  inclose  some  philosophic  thought.** 

We  will  only  add  to  ^e  foregoing  the  names 
of  H.  Edouard  Pailleron,  author  of  Anwurs 
el  Haines,  and  Mdlle.  Louise  Siefert,  author 
of  Rayons  Perdus,  The  former  is  a  young 
man,  hi  whom  a  native  vigor  of  intellect 
conflicts  with  deUcacy  and  flnesse — a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  indicated  in  the  tide  of  his 
volume.  His  loves,  however — ^which  is  a 
favorable  sign — are  more  successful  than  his 
hates.  So  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  the  few 
specimens  given,  there  is  in  him  the  promise 
of  a  poetical  talent  which  will  not  be  content 
with  the  technical  graces  of  verse. 

Mdlle.  Siefert*s  volume  is  a  story  of  love, 
and  sorrow,  sulijective  in  character,  and  com- 
pensating, by  its  air  of  real  experience,  for 
its  faults  of  construction.  The  authoress  is 
still  young,  and  her  poetry  pleases  by  its  art- 
lessness  rather  than  by  its  art.  At  present 
she  is  an  exception  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
new  school.  The  latter,  however,  has  one 
positive  recommendation.    Where  the  litera* 
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ture  of  the  day  lacks  the  element  of  per- 
maaence,  it  is  always  8<nnething  that  it  is  re- 
fined and  agreeable. 

Alfred  MichelSy  whose  great  work  on 

the  "History  of  Flemish  Paiatrng,**  was 
oommenced  in  1844,  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  fire  years  in  most  labonpns  re- 
searches, which  are  now  incorp<»rated  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  work,  to  be  puUished  fai 
^ght  Tolumos.  He  has  not  only  Tisited 
every  gallery  in  Europe,  but  has  exandned 
the  archives  of  cities,  Tillages  and  private 
iamilics,  until  he  has  acquired  nearly  all  that 
can  be  known  ooncemiog  the  Flemish  Mas- 
ters and  their  works.  He  has  entlrdy  super- 
seded Desoaraps,  Waagen,  and  all  others  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  exhausted  it 

Dr.  Adolf  Stahr  (author  of  the  Life 

of  Leasing,  known  to  us  through  Prof.  Evans* 
translation),  has  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
made  lus  first  appearance  as  a  lyric  poet.  His 
volume,  which  is  entitled,  "  Fin  JStfick Leben^^ 
(A  Bit  of  Life),  is  said  by  the  critcs  to  be  a  po- 
etic expression  of  his  own  experience.  In 
1846  he  went  to  Rome  and  there  met  the  au- 
thoress Fanny  Lewald,  with  whom  he  at  once 
fell  in  love.  He  was  already  married,  but 
not  happily,  and  many  years  elapsed  before 
a  divorce  could  be  obtained.  A  few  years 
ago  the  two  authors  united  their  fortunes, 
both  well  advanced  in  years,  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  (judging  from  this  volume),  a 
second  youth  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 
Some  of  the  critics  characterize  it  as  a  vol- 
ume of  genuine  poetry,  graceful,  attractive 
in  form,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
best  which  Germany  has  of  late  produced. 
At  the  same  time  appears  "A  Winter  in 
Rome,  by  Adolf  Stahr  and  Fanny  Lewald  ** 
(Stahr). 

A  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  Leipzig 

which  throws  some  additional  light  on  the 
French  intervention  in  Hexico.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Le  MexiquCy  V Empire  and  VInter- 
veniion,''^  and  gives  the  world,  for  the  first 
time,  the  secret  articles  of  the  Convention  of 
Miramar.  According  to  Art.  2,  the  Emperor 
of  France  binds  himself  to  send  26,000  addi- 
tional French  troops  to  Kexioo  in  the  year 
1866,  and  20,000  in  1867.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  abandonment  of  Hexico  by 
France  in  1866,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  to  Maximilian,  and  the  weight 
of  the  considerations  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary may  therefore  be  guessed. 

The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis  has  been  translated  into  German. 


It  is  criticised  at  some  length  by  Rudolf 
QoUschall,  who  sums  up  by  saying :  **  Wheth- 
er all  these  are  fancied  experiences^  or  ex- 
perienoes  of  fancy*  we  oan  only  conndtr 
them  as  a  production  of  the  Davis  mind,  and 
must  M4>ly  to  them  the  censure  that  there  is 
no  deep  truth  in  their  symboUsn^  and  that 
they  seem  merely  to  toudi  rather  than  to 
express  any  mgnificanoe." 

—  M.  Joseph  Victor  Widmann,  a  Swiss 
poet,  of  whom  we  have  never  before  heard, 
has  just  given  to  the  world  *^  Buddha :  an 
Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty  Cantos.'* 

—— Dr.  Barzilai,  of  Triest,  has  published  a  t 
pamphlet  entitled,  Errwre  di  Trmta  StooiU 
(The  Error  of  Thirty  Centuries^  the  otigeot 
of  which  is  to  show  that  the  arreting  of  the 
8un*s  (^)parent)  coarse  by  Joshua,  simply 
means  an  eclipse.  He  cites  the  Hebrew  word 
dom^  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb,  and 
asserts  that,  from  the  use  elsewhere  made 
of  it,  its  legitimate  meaning  is  not  **  stand 
stmi*'  but  ''be  concealed!''  Strange  to 
say,  the  greatest  opposition  to  his  explauatioa 
comes  from  Prussia. 

A  curious  literary  smt  was  recently 

decided  by  one  of  the  Berlin  courts.  A  pro- 
fesfflonal  writer  was  engaged  by  a  Jew  to 
write  a  comedy  in  one  act  for  the  golden  wed- 
ding of  his  parents.  The  price  was  to  be  12 
thalers,  8  of  which  were  paid  in  advance. 
When  the  comedy  was  finished,  the  Jew  and 
a  literary  (?)  friend  called  upon  the  writer  to 
hear  it  read ;  but  took  their  hats  and  disap- 
peared before  the  reading  was  half  finished. 
The  writer  thereupon  brought  suit  against 
the  Jew  for  bis  remaining  9  thalers.  The 
latter  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  there 
was  neither  sense  nor  poetry  m  die  comedy, 
and  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  it  per- 
formed at  the  family  festival.  The  coniedy 
was  referred  by  the  Judge  to  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  KladderadaUeh  (the  Berlin  Punch), 
who  appeared  before  the  court  and  testified 
that  he  had  read  the  piece  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  hmn<»r 
or  intellect  in  it,  but  also  that  no  sane  man 
could  expect  to  be  furnished  with  those  quali- 
ties for  the  sum  of  twelve  thalers!  The 
Judge  decided  that  the  writer  was  entitled  to 
the  nme  thalers  which  he  claimed. 

The  Magtuin  fir  die  Littrahar  des 

AwHandi  (Berlin),  refers  to  the"Curio^ty 
of  Literature,"  in  the  April  number  of  P*rf- 
nam.  The  Editor,  the  venerable  Lebmnim, 
says :  **  In  the  name  of  poetic  justice,  we  most 
very  strongly  protest  against  this  charge 
which  is  brought  against  Wolfe.    Any  one, 
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flunOiar  with  the  three  languages  and  the  hU- 
tory  of  their  poetry,  most  at  once  perceive, 
hi  comparing  the  three  TersioDs,  that  the 
English  poem,  wherein  the  rttythraical  into- 
nation of  the  langnage  is  employed  with  re- 
markable effect,  is  the  original,  while  the 
German  and  the  French  poems,  in  order  to 
give  the  exact  meaning  and  words  of  the 
original,  more  than  once  do  violence  to  the 
genius  of  their  own  languages.  No  one  ao- 
qoafaited  with  German  literature  need  to  be 
told,  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
oeotory,  in  the  days  of  Martin  Oj^ta  and 
Gryphius,  a  poem  could  not  possibly  be 
written  in  Dantzig,  beginning, 

*  Kdn  Grabgesang,  keine  Trommel  encboll*^ 

The  old  historian,  Leopold  von  Ranke, 

has  discovered  among  the  family  archives  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  at  The  Hague,  eighty- 
eight  hitherto  unknown  letters  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  which  he  has  just  published  in 
Berlin.  The  letters,  written  between  the 
yean  1736  and  1747,  are  addressed  to  Prince 
WiBiam  IV.  of  Orange  and  bis  wife,  the 
Princess  Anna,  daughter  of  Geor  je  IT.  They 
are  said  to  possess  considerable  historical 
value. 

Murad  Effbndi,  Turkish  Consul  at  Te« 

meswar,  in  Hungary,  has  pubUsbed  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  *'  Strains  from  the  East.'* 
They  are  lyrical  fragments,  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  and  are  said  to  be  characterized  by 
glowing  force  of  expression. 

A  new  genius  has  been  discovered— 

this  time  in  Switzerland.  In  the  little  village 
of  Schonenberg  a  boy,  the  son  of  poor  pa- 
rents, was  dismissed  from  the  school  for 
want  of  capacity  and  indolence  combined. 
He  managed,  however,  to  get  access  to  some 
books,  and  secretly  began  to  write  poetry. 
By  some  means  he  heard  of  an  institution 
in  Berlin  for  the  education  of  young  men  of 
talent  and  without  money,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  winning 
the  prize  for  original  composition.  The  boy 
Sennhausor  sent  a  tragedy  based  on  Roman 
liistory — "  The  Triumvirate  " — and  a  comedy 
of  Swiss  herdsman's  life.  The  first  was  pro- 
nounced far  superior  to  any  of  the  180  arti- 
cles sent  to  compete  for  the  prize,  and  the 
second  was  at  once  accepted  for  representa- 
tion by  a  Berlm  theatre.  The  **  marvellous 
boy,'*  who  is  just  16  years  old,  is  now  in 
Berlm,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  be 
let  alone  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

—  One  of  the  writers  for  the  London 
Atkenaum  is  a  good  Russian  scholar,  and 
that  journal  contains  the  only  reviews  of  oo- 


temporary  Russian  literatore,  outside  of  Ger- 
many. A  recent  novel,  called  ^^The  Dark 
Places  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  Ysevolod  Kres- 
tooski,"  is  very  favorably  noticed. 

— —  A  valuable  oontiibution  to  geograph- 
ical literature  is  "  Travels  in  Central  Africa ; 
an  Exploration  of  the  Western  Tributaries 
of  the  Nile,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petherick, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  London.  Mr. 
Petherick  was  for  many  years  English  Con- 
sol  in  Eordofan,  and  has  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  region  Iring  west  of  the 
White  Nile  than  any  other  European  ex* 
plorer. 

—-English  literature  has  been  enriched 
by  the  appearance  of»the  Life,  Letters,  and 
Poetical  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

—  A  work  which  is  said  to  have  more 
than  a  philological  interest,  is  *'  The  Brook- 
Miller  and  his  Daughter-in-law,"  a  romance 
in  the  Esthonian  language,  publi^ed  at  Dor- 
pat.  The  author  is  Lydia  Jansen,  a  yonng 
Udy  of  twenty.  The  critics  who  ore  able  to 
read  the  book,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  its  freshness  and  beauty.  The  Esthonian 
is  properly  a  branch  of  the  Finnish  tongue, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  possesses  very  little 
literature. 

—  Dr.  Arnold  Buffon  has  published,  at 
Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  little  work  entitled 
HThe  Florendne  History  of  the  Malaspini, 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  Dante."  In  the 
first  place  he  shows  that  the  Idoria  Itorer^ 
Una  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  then  illustrates,  by  parallel  pas- 
sages from  it  and  from  the  Divina  Commedia, 
that  Dante  followed  it  so  closely  as  to  copy 
phrases  and  epithets.  Philalethes  (King  Jo- 
hann,  of  Saxony),  in  his  notes  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  quotes  from  the  history  in 
explanation  of  certain  passages,  but  without 
discovering  that  Dante  himself  had  accepted 
it  as  authority. 

Dean  Waddington,  of  Durham,  who 

died  recently,  had,  at  one  time,  some  celeb- 
rity as  an  explorer.  In  the  year  1820,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hanbury,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Napota,  the  ancient  ^pital  of 
Ethiopia,  his  account  of  which  was  published 
in  an  illustrated  quarto  volume,  by. Murray, 
in  1822. 

—  Mr.  G.  W.  Edginton's  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  two  volumes  by  Longmans,  does  not  meet 
with  much  favor.  He  first  translated  the 
Greek,  line  by  line,  into  hexameters,  which 
he  dedares  to  be  ^'  prosy  and  literal  in  the 
Saxon,"  and  then  condensed  each  hexameter 
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into  a  line  of  heroic  blank  vene— and  wash 
blank  Terse  t 


A  work  of  the  very  first  importanoe, 

in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  Art,  ia  Dr. 
HeUng's  *' Mural  Paintings  of  the  buried 
Gampanian  Cities,"  which  has  recently  been 
puUished  at  Leipzig.  It  is  a  careful  and  mi- 
nute description  of  the  best  Pompeilan  and 
Herculanean  frescoes,  accompanied  bj  an 
atlas  of  illustrations,  and  a  dissertatioQ  on 
the  technical  character  of  the  andent  mural 
paintings,  bj  the  artist  Donner.  Br.  HelMg 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Arcfaeological  Insti- 
tute in  Rome,  a  young  man  of  great  talent 
and  energy,  and  his  work  is  much  more  com- 
plete aud  satisfactory  than  any  whidi  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  Donner^s  contribu- 
tion is  not  the  least  yalnable  portion:  be  has 
shown  that  the  usual  method  adopted  by  the 
ancient  artists  was  almost  identical  with  our 
fresco  painting,  and  that  the  encaustic  pro- 
cess was  never  employed. 

The  hollow  originally  dividing   the 

two  summits  of  the  Palatine  ffiU  in  Rome, 
was  discovered  thi-ee  or  four  years  ago  in  the 
process  of  the  excavations  which  are  still 
going  on.  It  appears  that  the  Emperors 
filled  it  up  for  the  extension  of  their  palaces, 
using  the  buildings  whi&  stood  in  their  way 
as  substructions.  Some  of  the  latter  have  at 
last  been  unearthed,  and  their  walls  are  found 
to  be  rich  in  fresco  paintings  by  Grecian 
artists.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the 
principal  house,  there  is  a  representation  of 
an  open  window  with  a  street,  the  houses  be- 
ing carefolly  represented,  and  a  few  figures. 
This  is  the  first  picture  of  a  Roman  street 
which  has  ever  been  found.  The  French 
painter  Leroux  is  making  an  exact  copy  of 
the  fresco,  before  the  colors  shtll  have  faded 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  monument  to  the  French  composer, 

Ghopm,  is  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw.  Prince 
Orloff  heads  the  subscription  list. 

The  International  Art  Exhibition  in 

Munich  is  now  open.  Berlin  has  sent  200 
pictures,  Vienna  200,  Paris  120,  Italy  140, 
Bd^um  60,  England  12,  and  America  6! 
The  contributions  from  Franco  and  Belgium 
are  said  to  have  been  very  carefhlly  selected, 
and  the  impression  they  make  is  correspond- 
ingly  favorable.  The  amount  of  sculpturo 
contributed  is  much  beyond  what  was  antici- 
pated: there  are  upward  of  800  works. 

The  seven  symbolical  statues,  by  the 

Austrian  sculptor  Gasser,  have  at  kst  been 


placed  in  the  grand  entrance-hall  of  the  i 
Opera  House  in  Vienna.  They  are:  1.  The 
Dance,  with  cymbals ;  2.  Music,  with  a  score 
in  the  right  hand  and  a  double  plate  in  the 
left ;  8.  Tragedy,  with  Dagger  and  mask ;  4. 
Poetry,  with  lyre  and  laurel  crown ;  6.  Ar- 
chitecture, with  rule  and  pencil,  leaning  on 
a  column ;  6.  Sculpture,  with  hammer  and 
chisel,  one  arm  resting  on  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  7.  Painting,  with  palette  and  brushes, 
supported  by  a  statue  of  Isis.  The  figures 
are  very  favorably  noticed  by  the  art*critio6. 
— -  In  Wdmar,  recently,  Euripides  was 
performed — Schiller's  metrical  translation  of 
portions  of  "The  Phoenicians,"  which— for 
the  first  time,  we  believe — stood  the  trial 
which  the  translator  designed  to  make.  The 
experiment  was  successful ;  but  where  else 
in  the  world  would  it  have  been  so  ? 


BCOESCZ,   STATISTICS,   KXFLOBJlTIONS,  KTC. 

The  Papal  Government  has  this  sum- 
mer commenced  clearing  out  the  accumula- 
ted rubbish  from  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
first  result  is  the  discovery  of  two  statues,  one 
of  marble,  which  has  been  left  where  it  was. 
found — the  other  a  bronze  Venus,  two  feet 
in  height,  for  which  70,000  francs  were 
immediately  offered  by  a  Russian  nobleman. 
Prince  Aldobrandini  has  also  conmienced 
excavations  at  Tusculum,  whero  the  amphi- 
theatre, up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  used 
as  a  common  quarry.  The  podium — the 
l^ce  designed  for  the  Emperor,  the  Consuls, 
and  the  Vestals — has  thus  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  not  one  of  the  marble  chain, 
which  not  long  since  adorned  it,  b  now  to  be 
found.  The  assertion  of  Gr^orovius  is  true, 
that  not  the  Goths  or  the  Vandals,  but  the 
Christians,  have  ruined  Rome. 

The  City  of  Berlin  has  decided  to  do 

honor,  worthily  and  permanently,  to  the  name 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  The  Munici- 
pality has  decided  to  give  the  name  of  **  Hum- 
boldt Park  "  to  a  new  park  on  Uie  northern 
border  of  the  city,  and  to  appropriate  part  of 
it  to  a  Botanical  Garden— the  work  to  be  m- 
angurated  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversaiy 
of  Humboldt's  birth-day.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  found  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which 
diall  bear  the  great  naturalist's  name. 

Observations  made  m  France  soem 

to  estoblish  the  fact,  that,  while  forests  of 
deciduous  trees,  as  is  well  known,  increase 
the  amount  of  rain  and  the  volume  of  the 
brooks  in  the  regions  where  they  abonnd, 
forests  of  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees 
have  exactly  the  (^ipOBite  effect  A  tract  of 
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1800  acres,  near  Valenciennes,  overgrown 
wi&  deciduouB  thickets,  was  cleared  and 
planted  with  Scotch  fir,  and  the  result  was 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  springs  and 
streams  which  formerly  existed.  At  a  time 
when  BO  much  forest-planting  is  recommended 
or  oar  traos-Misslssippi  States,  this  fact — 
if  it  be  a  general  law  and  not  a  phenomenon 
—is  of  much  importance. 

The  German  periodical  Globus^  grare- 

\y  informs  its  readers  (under  the  headmg  of 
*^  Barbarism  in  Education "),  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  general  and  Tiolent 
popular  outcry  against  the  teaching.  In 
schools,  colleges  and  academies,  not  only  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  of  History,  Art,  Phi- 
kisophy,  Literature  and  ^Esthetics!  In 
anotiier  article,  the  same  pompous  chariatan 
says  that  the  Baptist  clergyman,  Henry  Ward 
Beedier,  recently  preached  to  his  congrega- 
tion a  sermon  upon  the  making  of  a  good  cup 
of coffee! 

—  Madlle.  Tinne,  the  news  tf  whose 
murder  by  her  Arab  camel-drivers,  in  the 
Sahara,  on  the  road  between  Mnrzuk  and 
Ghat,  has  just  been  announced,  was  an  eecen- 
tric  lady  of  Holland,  who  has  lived  in  the 
&st  for  the  past  ten  years.  She  undertook 
a  journey  to  Central  Africa  in  search  of  Speke 
and  Grant,  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  and  met  the  explorers  at  Gondokoro, 
on  the  White  Nile.  She  adopted  the  Orien- 
tal costume,  refused  to  speak  any  language 
bat  Arabic,  and  even,  on  leaving  Tripoli  for 
her  hist  fatal  journey,  left  her  watch  behind 
her,  because  the  numerals  on  the  dial  were 
Roman  t  Her  wealth,  and  her  blind  hifatua- 
tion  for  Oriental  Life,  leading  her  to  disre- 
gard tiie  ordinary  precautions  of  a  travdler 
m  the  Desert,  undoubtedly  led  to  her  murder. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  Bomou. 

— —  Petermann'd  MittheUungen  pabUabeB 
a  letter  from  the  naturalist.  Dr.  Dorst,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Bienenkorb,  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  North  Pole  Expedition.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  the  vessel  was  in  lat  H°  and 
about  one  hundred  mOes  from  the  coast  of 
Oreenbnd.  The  weather  had  been  terribly 
stormy  and  severe,  and  many  seeling  vessels 
were  lost  A  chart  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Pohir  Ocean,  published  by  Petermann,  shows 
that  the  warmest  current  skirts  tiie  western 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  on  its  northward  course. 

-^— -On  the  hdght  of  the  Sommering, 
where  the  first  railway  (from  Vienna  to  Tri- 
este) crossed  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  a  noonu- 
ment  has  been  erected  to  Carlo  Ghega,  the 
bold  Italian  engineer,  who  located  the  road. 


He  made  the  venture  in  defiance  of  the  opin 
ion  of  the  best  Kngliah  engineers,  and  sue* 
oeeded.  That  his  work  has  since  then  been 
surpassed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  de« 
tracts  nothing  firom  his  merit. 

Reoently,  in  Berne,  M.  Schenek,  a 

member  of  the  Swiss  Parliament,  made  a 
speedi  at  the  Commencement  of  a  Female 
Seminary,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the 
cooperation  of  women  in  the  discustion  of 
all  educational  questions,  uid  even  thdr  elec- 
tion as  members  ef  the  educational  boards. 
It  must  be  remarked,  howev^,  that  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  the  laws  in  relation  to 
property  are  already  much  more  just  toward 
women  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  Executive    Committee   of  the 

Teachers'  Union  in  Switzerland  has  decided 
to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  cooperative 
movement  in  schools  and  homes,  to  farther  a 
sound  physical  and  mental  devdopment  hi 
ohildren.  To  this  end,  they  have  offered  pri- 
zes of  from  400  to  600  francs  for  the  best 
essays  on  domestic  education. 

— —  An  AreMvariua  in  Magdeburg  lately 
took  it  into  his  head  to  collect  old  scraps  of 
parchment  fh>m  the  bindings  of  books  and 
official  records.  He  has  been  rewarded  by 
finding  some  fragments  of  the  earliest  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Itala, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
second  century. 

-«—  In  the  armies  of  Ros^  and  Prusda, 
the  art  of  bmlding  and  nmning  railroads  is 
now  made  a  part  of  the  regular  military  edu- 
cation, and  all  officers  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  therein. 

——In  Duisburg,  Prussia,  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  monument  to  Gerhard  Eremer, 
the  C^grapher,  has  been  laid.  Who  was 
Gerhard  Kremer?  Whenwesay**Mercator,'* 
he  will  be  universally  recognized.  He  was 
bom  ui  Duisburg  in  1612,  and  died  there  in 
1594 — and  in  1569,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago,  published  his  map  of  the  world,  **on 
Mercator*s  projection." 

A  portion  of  the  fbnds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
are  obtamed  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Up  to 
the  present  thne,  750,000  tiialers  have  been 
produced  from  this  source,  of  which  sum 
866,000  thalers  still  remahi  to  be  expended. 
Since  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  fin- 
ished, the  work  is  now  concentrated  upon  the 
towers,  which  are  to  reach  a  height  of  500  feet 

The  towers  of  the  Cathedral  at  ^tisbon, 
which  have  been  lacking  for  some  centuries, 
have  this  summer  received  thdr  capstone: 
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and  now  the  Gothic  sentiment  of  Gennanjr 
tuns  to  the  CaAedral  at  Ulm,  ts  tlw  bst  of 
the  great  structures  which  demand  comple- 
tion. 

A  European  jonmal  says:  **The  cold 

weather  of  this  summer  is  the  most  abnormal 
phenomenon.  There  is  not  m  the  annals  of 
meteorology  an  instance  of  such  continnons 


rednctions  of  temperature,  and  no  student  of 
the  science  is  able  to  gire  an  explanation  of 
the  fact.  It  is  wrong  to  attribute  it  to  the 
unusual  number  of  spots  on  the  sun,  since 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  spots  haTB 
«  periodic  return  every  11  years,  and  have 
not  heretofore  been  accompanied  by  a  low 
temperature. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

[our  RBCORO  CL08B8  8BPTBMBBR  L] 


The  month  of  August  has  supplied  but  few 
definite  important  single  events  for  our  chron- 
icle; yet  there  are  many  matters  wlitdi 
require  some  notice  in  order  to  a  proper  oom- 
prehension  of  the  general  progress  of  eventa 

As  regards  war  questions,  there  is  no 
very  great  change.  The  hostUities  in  Cuba 
continue,  and  with  an  apparent  gradual  pre- 
ponderance of  present  successes  and  future 
chances  towards  the  side  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lutionists ;  although  the  little  credibility  of 
belligerent  bulletins  must  still  prevent  belief 
in  the  express  terms  of  the  reports  about  one 
or  another  "battle"  and  ** victory .»'  But 
recruits  from  Old  Spain  are  certainly  needed 
and  not  forthcoming ;  the  negroes  appear  to 
be  joining  the  Cubans  in  considerable  num- 
bers;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  at  last  a 
rising  in  the  Vueha  de  Abojo,  a  very  rich 
tobacco  district  of  some  1,600  square  miles 
in  extent,  (considerably  more  than  the  area 
of  Rhode  Island).  The  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  is  naturally  with  an  American 
people  struggling  for  independence  from  Eu- 
ropean monarchy  and  taxation,  and  with  it 
goes  that  of  all  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. This  sympathy  is  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  material  aid.  There  are  apparently 
credible  reports,  moreover,  of  di^omatic 
offers  by  our  govenmient  to  the  Spanish  Re- 
gency, suggesting  some  plan  for  conceding 
the  demands  of  the  Cubans ;  which,  if  true, 
show  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  co- 
incide with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
Meanwhile  19  out  of  the  250  wealthy  and 
influential  Cubans  exiled  by  the  Spanish 
Governor  General  to  the  unhealthy  African 
Island  of  Fernando  Po,  have  escaped  and  are 
again  at  work  in  the  cause,  while  they  report 
hopes  that  some  or  all  of  their  companions 
may  follow  them. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  home  troubles  of 
Spidn  continue.    Her  last  loan  only  brought 


the  treasury  $14,000,000  in  money,  for 
$50,000,000  of  public  obligations,  and  even 
this  amotmt  was  from  Spaniards.  The  par- 
tisans of  Don  Carlos  have  been  making  an 
effbrt  to  nuse  the  country  against  the  Regent 
Serrano,  and  though  they  have  been  put 
down  and  the  attempt  Is  given  up  for  the 
present,  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  priests, 
found  miny  adherents,  and  can  obviously  re* 
peat  the  experiment,  at  least  so  &r  as  to 
cause  vast  trouble  and  expense. 

The  remainder  of  Europe  is  rather  quiet 
There  have  been  reports  of  the  illness  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  their  prompt  effect  on 
the  French  Bourse  showed  how  critical  ia 
that  political  condition  where  the  fiiiliog 
strength  of  one  elderly  man  is  the  only  bar- 
rier against — ^nobody  knows  what  The  Em- 
press Eugenie  has  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Tur- 
key,  and  perhaps  intends  to  be  present  at  the 
proposed  formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  the  autumn.  A  disagreeable  feeling  has 
been  growing  up  between  Ismael  Pasha,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  nominal  sovereign, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  tour  by  Ismael  to  various  European 
courts,  during  which  he  made  as  many  firiends 
as  he  could,  contracted  for  arms,  and  seemed 
to  be  making  arrangements  suitable  for  s 
declaration  of  independence.  The  matter 
has,  however,  been  hushed  up  for  the  present 
at  least,  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  the 
European  powers. 

Various  minor  wars  or  disturbances  still 
prevail  in  Mexico,  and  Central  and  Sooth 
America.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  a 
profwneictmenlo  by  Gen.  Vega  m  Mexico ;  (it 
is  said)  a  conspuratcy  to  murder  the  shrewd 
Indian  President  Juarez ;  and  an  Indian  izi- 
snrrectlon  in  Tucatan.  There  is  a  civil  war 
in  Nicaragua,  and  something  of  the  like  sort 
in  Venezuela ;  while  the  war  in  Paraguay  re- 
midns,  as  far  as  heard  from,  as  before,  with 
Lopez  holcUng  an  impregnable  mountain  po- 
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ndon  at  Ascarra,  and  the  allies  encamped 
and  preparing  to  move  some  twentj  miles 
from  Mm.  Oen.  McMahon,  the  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter to  Lopez,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Bra&Uaii  I'mes,  on  hia  way  to  the  United 
States ;  but  what  report  he  brings  of  the  ao* 
toal  situation  of  the  Paraguayan  dictator  is 
not  known.  A  provisional  gOTemment  has 
been  in  the  mean  time  organized  at  Asuncion 
by  the  allien,  to  be  operated  for  the  present 
fai  competition  with  Lopez,  and  under  military 
protection. 

Within  the  United  States,  social  and  in- 
dustrial occurrences  have,  perhaps,  been  more 
significant  than  such  political  events  as  have 
occurred.  The  Woman's  Suffrage  movenMnt 
is  yigoroualy  pushed  by  the  energetic  persons 
who  have  assumed  its  leadership,  and  who 
hold  conventions,  speak  and  edit  with  great 
perseverance.  The  continuance  of  a  number 
of  strikes  by  workmen  and  the  session  of  the 
Labor  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  show  that 
those  of  our  working  men  who  are  excited 
about  wages  are  not  over  their  excitement. 
The  recent  weather,  covering  a  good  deal  of 
harvest  time  in  much  of  the  country,  has 
been  so  unfavorable  as  to  materially  modify 
the  previous  expectation  of  uncommonly 
plentiful  grain  crops. 

A  certain  degree  of  interest  is  felt  in  a 
controversy  apparently  (^>emng  under  the 
very  nose  of  Brigham  Young  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  threatens  his  long-established 
autocracy  there.  This  is  caused  by  two 
youug  men,  David  and  Alexander  Smith, 
sons  of  Jo.  Smith,  the  original  Mormon 
prophet,  who  have  boldly  opened  a  series  of 
meetings  which  are  largely  attended,  and  in 
'  which  they  directly  attack  Young,  claiming 
to  be  themselves  the  proper  heads  of  the 
church.  They  also  openly  denounce  polyga- 
my. Young,  like  Napoleon  IIL,  is  now  fail- 
ing somewhat  in  strength  (he  is  about  sixty- 
iive  years  old),  and  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
^le  that  bis  two  assiulants  may  seriously 
endamage  bis  state.  If  they  really  teach  a 
monogamic  Mormonism,  they  would  certain- 
ly carry  with  them  the  good  wishes  of  the 
whole  United  States,  as  against  the  uncivil- 
ized doctrines  of  Young. 

Business  affairs  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  be  cramped  and  hampered.  But  the 
condition  of  the  public  finances  grows  steadi- 
ly more  hopeful  under  Secretary  Boutweirs 
resolute  and  steady  handling  of  the  national 
debt.  Gold  has  fallen  during  August  from 
about  136  to  133;  at  which  rate  United 
States  paper  money  will  be  worth  par  in 


eif^teen  montha  at  farthest,  when  it  is  joat 
to  expect  that  the  whole  business  interests 
of  the  country  may  begin  to  revive  with  a 
real  and  healthy  development. 

The  Fenian  mofenent  has  once  more  been 
heard  from.  The  refusal  of  an  exequcttvr 
to  Consul  Haggerty  at  Glasgow  in  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  a  Fenian,  occasioned  many 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  press, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  such  refusals 
are  no  evidence  of  national  ill  feeling  what- 
ever. At  about  the  same  time,  reports  came 
out  that  the  Fenians  were  again  but  very 
quietly  preparing  a  military  organization. 
There  was  even  a  small  agitation  about  it  in 
Canada,  and  the  Fenian  Congress  has  held  a 
secret  session  in  Kew  York ;  but  how  much 
the  whole  set  of  phenomona  amounts  to  is 
very  doubtful. 

Perhaps  the  *^ Susquehanna  War''  ought 
to  be  named  here,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  our  law  courts  and  business  oonr 
oems.  The  Erie  Railroad  managers  wanted 
to  secure  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road ;  the  actual  managers  of  the  latter  road 
wanted  to  keep  it.  So  there  was  a  competi- 
tion by  means  of  a  stock  election,  in  which 
each  side  daimed  the  victory ;  then  a  battle 
of  ii\junctions,  two  equal  judges  ordering 
things  to  be  at  once  done  and  not  done,  on 
pain  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  court,  of 
oouFse,  whichever  was  obeyed ;  then  follow- 
ed an  actual  muster  of  quasi  military  force, 
actually  in  one  instance  coming  to  blows,  and 
accompanied  with  tearing  up  of  tracks  and 
blocking  up  the  road.  Finally,  Governor 
Hoffman  took  possession  of  the  road,  the 
parties  consentuig  after  he  iiad  threatened  to 
do  it  by  force,  and  put  in  a  superintendent 
who  runs  it,  pending  some  judicial  decision. 

II.   UNITED  STATES. 

August  1.  The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  decreased  during  July,  1869,  by 
$7,435,'744  29. 

August  2.  At  the  state  election  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Democrats  elect  their  candidate 
for  Treasurer  (the  only  state  executive  officer 
chosen)  by  a  large  nuyority,  and  nearly  all 
the  legislature. 

August  8.  United  States  Marshal  Barlow 
of  New  York,  under  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, seizes  filleen  gunboats  in  preparation 
for  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  stocks 
or  waiting  for  their  machinery,  at  New  York 
and  at  Mystic,  Connecticut.  The  seizure  is 
said  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  complaint 
from  the  Peruvian  Minister  that  the  gun- 
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boats  ore  to  be  used  against  that  coon- 
try. 

August  5.  At  the  Tennessee  State  election, 
Senter  is  chosen  bj  an  immense  majoritj — 
reaching  oyer  66,000— over  Stokes.  This  is 
considered  a  victory  of  the  Southern  or  Dem- 
ocratic or  '^  CooservatiYe  *'  side,  over  the 
Northern  or  Republican  or  Radical  side. 

August  5.  There  is  a  riot  at  Mobile,  which 
the  newpapcrs  of  that  city  say,  was  entirely 
the  result  of  the  **  maddened  passions  of 
negroes,  inflamed  and  lashed  into  fury  by 
foreign  Radicals."" 

Augusts.  A  block  of  United  States  bonded 
warehouses  in  Philadelphia  bums,  destroying 
about  $2,500,000  worth  of  whiskey,  and  the 
buildings,  valued  at  1800,000. 

August  6.  At  the  Alabama  election  for 
members  of  Congress,  two  Democrats  and 
six  Republicans  are  chosen. 

August  7.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes 
place,  which  is  total  along  a  belt  extending 
diagonally  from  southeast  to  northwest 
across  the  central  part  of  the  United  States 
and  up  into  Alaska.  It  was  observed  with 
unpre^ented  care  and  skill  for  astronom- 
ical, optical,  and  chemical  phenomena. 

August  8.  A  Mr.  Barbour,  from  New  Eng- 
land, having  been  an  active  speaker  during 
the  political  campaign  in  Tennessee,  is  de- 
coyed from  his  hotel  at  Nashville  by  a  num- 
ber of  Tennesseeans,  and  forced  oi!^  apparently 
to  be  murdered ;  but  is  rescued  after  being 
beaten  with  canes,  and  stabbed  in  several 
places. 

August  16.  The  new  French  ocean  tele- 
graph opens  for  business,  beginning  with 
rates  20  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  English 
cable. 

August  16.  The  National  Labor  Congress 
holds  its  third  annual  session  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  composed  of  representatives  from  organ- 
izations of  workingmen  of  all  kinds  in  nine- 
teen States  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  to- 


gether with  several  delegations  from  other 
nationalities;  and  includes  cobred  repre- 
sentatives, and  female  representatives. 

August  18.  The  eighteenth  annual  session 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  begins  at  Salem,  and  ocm- 
tinnes  for  six  days.  Many  papers  of  great 
interest  and  abstruseness  are  rc^ 

August  23.  A  so-called  "  Reimion  "  of  offi* 
cers  on  both  sides  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, takes  place  on  the  field  there  to-day; 
but  is  very  meagrely  attended.  It  was  called 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  ascertambg  au- 
thentically the  positions  and  movem^its  of 
the  battle.  Only  one  officer  from  the  rebd 
nde  was  present,  and  only  a  few  horn  the 
Union  army. 

August  25.  The  annual  session  of  the  Fen- 
ian Congress  takes  place  in  New  York.  Con- 
siderable enthusiasm  prevails ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  session  is  secret,  being,  it  is  said,  iq>0D 
sulgects  of  great  importance. 

m.  F0BXIQ9. 

August  15.  Napoleon  IIL,  in  honor  of  the 
hundredth  birth-day  of  Napoleon  L,  decrees 
an  amnesty  to  press  and  political  oflbnders, 
evaders  of  taxes,  army  and  navy  deserters, 
and  deserters  from  merchant  ships. 

August  15.  Marshal  Niel  dies,  aged  67.  He 
was  educated  in  a  military  school,  and  rose 
through  all  the  grades  from  lieutenant  to 
Marshal  and  Mbister  of  War.  He  £d  dis- 
tinguished service  hi  Algiers,  the  Crimea, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  a  valued  and 
tru^ed  friend  of  the  Emperor. 

August  27.  The  international  boat  neo 
between  the  Harvard  University  and  Oxfiord 
University  crews  takes  place  on  the  Thames, 
over  the  **  Putney  and  Mortlake**  comse,  4j 
miles  long.  The  Oxford  crew  wins  by  a  half 
length  of  dear  water.  Time  of  the  winners, 
22  minutes  40^  seconds.  The  race  was  fair 
and  uninterrupted. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
perilous  question  of  a  way  to  the  Pole 
has  been  at  last  answered. 

The  address  of  Captain  Silas  Bent,  of 
Japan  Expedition  fame,  before  the  St. 
Louis  Historical  Society  and  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  giving  the  ripened 
results  of  thirty  years'  study  and  ex- 
ploration, while  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  invites  the  deepest  attention 
of  the  world. 

When  the  Spanish  sovereign,  then  on 
the  eve  of  his  march  against  Granada, 
had  lent  a  hasty  audience  to  Columbus, 
and  referred  him  and  his  project  to  the 
learned  doctors  of  Salamanca,  the  his- 
torian tells  us,  these  sages  intrenched 
themselves  behind  the  dogged  position, 
that,  '^  to  suppose  what  had  escaped  so 
many  renowned  explorers  and  cosmo- 
,graphers  for  centuries  could  be  reserved 
for  an  ordinary  man  to  discover,  was  the 
height  of  presumption." 

In  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  would 
beg  the  reader  to  beware  of  such  an 
«rror. 

To  the  writer,  personally.  Captain 
Bent  is  an  entire  stranger.  What  we 
shall  say  is  dictated,  solely,  by  a  con- 
viction we  cannot  resist,  after  a  long 
study  of  the  Address  before  us,  that  a 
great  and  solid  mind  has  successfully 
bridged  this  polar  chasm.    A  practicid 


sailor,  Captain  Bent  comes  before  the 
public,  not  with  the  ardor  of  a  young 
adventurer,  ambitious  to  tread  the  icy 
paths  of  glory  made  by  Franklin,  Kane, 
and  their  successors, — ^nor  yet,  as  a 
theorist,  does  he  promise  to  Science, 
beyond  the  mysterious  frontiers  of  the 
unknown  land,  an  £Jl  Dorado^  out  of 
whose  bowels  she  may  dig  all  the  hid- 
den treasures  she  covets.  His  worthier 
aim  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those 
disastrous  expeditions,  which  have  al- 
ready cost  the  world  a  frightfal  amount 
of  human  life,  and,  to  furnish  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  age,  a  true  chart 
and  the  true  compass  with  which  to 
reach  the  Pole  in  safety.  To  use  his 
own  apology,  "  from  various  sources,  I 
find  that  Germany,  Sweden,  France, 
England,  and  Russia  have  in  contem- 
plation expeditions  to  the  Pole.  Other 
and  higher  objects  than  the  mere  accu- 
racy of  my  theory — something  more  ele- 
vated than  the  honorable  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction that  would,  were  it  to  prove 
correct,  certainly  belong  to  him  who 
could  claim  priority  in  such  an  impor- 
tant discovery — has  actuated  me  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  actual  saving  of 
human  life — the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue to  many  departments  of  science, 
and  the  solving  of  a  geographical  prob- 
lem, which  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
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conjecturaL"  He  might  have  added  to 
the  number  of  proposed  expeditions, 
one  from  the  United  States,  lately  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Hayes,  the  distinguish- 
ed explorer,  for  the  spring  of  1870. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  fact, 
in  Physical  Geography,  that,  at  certain 
times,  there  must  be  a  passage,  through 
open  water,  from  the  North  Pacific  to 
the  North  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  evidence  of  this 
was  conclusive  from  the  history  of  the 
Right  Whale.  It  is  the  habit  of  whale- 
men to  stamp  their  harpoons  with  the 
name  of  their  ship,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  their  fishing.  Stricken  by  the 
fishermen,  but  not  mortally,  a  whale 
was  found  by  Dr.  Scoresby  and  othejs  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  bearing,  buried  in 
his  side,  harpoons  stamped  with  the 
Pacific  mark  made  by  ships  cruising 
near  Behring's  Straits.  The  Right 
Whale,  when  most  hotly  pressed  by  his 
pursuers,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  find 
refuge  under  water,  but  must,  at  short 
intervals,  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  crossed 
the  Arctic  Ocean  under  ice.  He  cannot 
endure  warm  tropical  waters,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  from  countless  sources, 
that  to  him  the  Equatorial  Ocean  is  as 
impassable  as  a  sea  of  fire.  Since,  then, 
the  whales  harpooned  in  the  Pacific  and 
afterwards  caught  in  the  Atlantic,  could 
not  have  reached  the  Atlantic  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  which  case  they  must  twice 
cross  "  the  sea  of  fire ; "  and,  since  they 
could  not  pass  under  the  ice  of  a  frozen 
ocean,  it  was  plain  that  they  found,  at 
least,  an  occasional  open  avenue  through 
the  Arctic  waters.  But  this  fact  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  permanent, 
nor  even  of  an  occasional  highway  for 
navigation  to  the  Pole ;  and,  though  ofl- 
en  dwelt  upon,  seems  to  be  calculated  to 
delude,  rather  than  to  guide  the  Polar 
traveller.  Certainly,  he  would  be  a  bold 
sailor,  who  should  venture  to  follow. 
In  his  ship,  the  track  of  a  Right  Whale. 

The  true  Arctic  problem,  therefore, 
we  conceive,  is  not  whether  there  is  a 
passage  to  the  Pole,  but  it  is  this :  Is 


there  a  permanent  and  na/tigcdUe  toay  to 
the  Pole  r 

This  question  our  author  answos  in 
the  afilrmative.  And,  it  is  but  just  to 
him  and  to  the  reader  that  we  give  the 
substance  of  his  reasoning,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  this  review  admit,  in  the 
words  of  the  Address  itself: 

"  There  is,"  he  says, "  a  circulation  in 
the  air ;  there  is  a  circulation  in  the 
bodies  of  all  animals ;  there  is  a  circu- 
lation in  the  ocean — all  of  which  are 
governed  by  laws,  immutably  fixed,  and 
which  in  all  their  modifications  and 
^conditions  they  rigidly  observe  and 
obey. 

*^  The  sea,  the  atmosphere  and  the  sua, 
are  to  the  earth  what  the  blood,  the 
lungs,  and  the  heart  are  to  the  animal 
economy^  There  is  an  equilibrium  in 
ail  nature.  Let  me  here  quote  to  you  a 
single  passage  from  one  of  the  most 
scientific  and  beautifully  written  works 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  I  allude  to  that  on  *  The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea,*  by  my 
friend.  Admiral  M.  P.  Maury.*  He  says : 
'  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  on  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  about  five  feet.  To  evaporate  water 
enough  annually,  from  the  ocean,  to 
cover  the  earth  on  the  average  five  feet 
deep  with  rain;  to  transport  it  from 
one  zone  to  another,  and  to  precipitate 
it  in  the  right  places,  at  suitable  times, 
and  in  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  grand  atmospherical  ma- 
chine. This  water  (bear  in  mind),  is 
evaporated  principally  from  the  Torrid 
Zone.  Supposing  it  all  to  come  thence, 
we  shall  have  encircling  the  earth,  a 
belt  of  ocean  three  thousand  miles  in 
breadth,  from  which  this  atmosphere 
evaporates  a  layer  of  water,  annually, 
sixteen  feet  in  depth.  And,  to  hoist  up 
as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  lower  down 
again  all  the  water  in  a  lake  sixteen  feet 
deep,  three  thousand  miles  wide  and 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  long,  is  the 
yearly  business  of  this  invisible  ma- 
chinery.'   Now,  I  ask  you,  understand- 

♦  We  print  the  tlUe  as  our  contribntor  hM»  it.— 
EdiL 
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ing  as  we  do  the  constant  efiTort  of  Na- 
ture to  restore  equilibrium,  and  the  laws 
of  adaptation,  what  must,  be  the  effect 
upon  the  ocean  of  the  removal  of  this 
immense  mass  of  water  of  twenty-four 
tiiousand  miles  in  length,  three  thousand 
miles  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  in  depth  ? 
Certainly  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  water  to  occupy  this  enormous  space ; 
and  to  do  this,  all  the  waters  both  north 
and  south  of  this  space  or  zone  are  at 
once  set  in  motion  to  restore  this  equili- 
brium ;  and,  were  there  no  obstructions,  as 
continents  and  islands,  this  flow  would 
be  uniform  round  the  whole  earth. 

"  Now,  an  object  set  in  motion  toward 
the  equator  from  the  polar  regions — 
where  the  velocity  of  the  earth^s  rotation 
is  small — will  constantly  be  arriving  at 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the 
velocity  is  greater,  and,  not  at  once  ac- 
quiring this  greater  velocity,  its  direc- 
tion will  tend  obliquely  to  the  west- 
ward. Hence,  we  find  the  streams  or 
currents  which  flow  from  the  North 
Pole  towards  the  Equator,  always  take 
a  Bouthwesiuardly  direction,  whenever 
the  continents  and  islands  will  permit. 
These  streams  from  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemispheres,  meeting  at  the 
Equator,  form  and  give  direction  to  the 
Equatorial  currents,  the  waters  of  which 
are  thrown  to  the  westward ;  but,  inter- 
rupted by  the  continents,  which  lie 
across  their  paths,  and  changed  in  their 
specific  gravity  by  the  expansive  heat 
of  the  sun,  they  throw  off  hot  streams 
to  the  north  and  south,  like  blood  from 
the  heart  of  the  animal  system,  to  carry 
their  life-^ving  warmth  and  nourish- 
ment, along  their  path,  to  the  earth's 
extremities. 

'^  Of  these  streams  there  are  two  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  three  in  the 
southern.  The  two  former  are  known 
aa  the  Gtdf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Kuro-Siwo  of  the  Pacific ;  the  first 
dehneated  by  observations  taken  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  under  Prof. 
A.  D.  Bache,  and  the  Kuro-Siwo  from  ob- 
servations made  upon  it  by  the  Japan  Ex- 
pedition, under  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry." 

Having  laid  down  the  basis  for  his 
argument  in  the  very  first  principles  and 


laws  of  nature.  Captain  Bent  calls  in  the 
exactly-observed  facts  which  bear  upon 
it.  He  says :  *^  To  describe  the  first  of 
the  two  great  currents  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  I  shall  again  quote  from 
M.  F.  Maury's  'Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea,'  wherein  he  says :  '  There 
is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest 
droughts  it  never  fails,  and  in  the 
mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its> 
banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth 
is  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  the  Gulf 
Stream.  There  is  in  the  world  no  other 
such  n^}estic  flow  of  waters.  Its  cur- 
rent is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Amazon,  and  its  volume  is  more- 
than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its 
waters,  as  far  out  as  the  Carolina  coasts, 
are  of  an  indigo  blue.  They  are  so 
distinctly  marked,  that  their  line  of 
junction,  with  the  common  sea-water,, 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye. 

" '  Often,  one  half  of  the  vessel  may  be 
perceived  floating  in  Gulf-stream  water, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  conunon  water 
of  the  sea,  so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such 
the  want  of  aflinity  between  those  wa- 
ters, and  such  too  the  reluctance,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common  wa- 
ter of  the  sea.  At  the  very  season  of  the 
year  when  the  Gulf  Stream  is  nishing^ 
in  greatest  volume  through  the  straits 
of  Florida,  and  hastening  north  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  there  is  a  cold 
stream  from  Baffin's  Bay,  Labrador,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  North,  running  to  the 
South  with  equal  velocity.  These  two 
currents  meet  off  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  where  the  latter  is 
divided.  One  part  of  it  underruns  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs, 
which  are  carried  in  a  direction  tending 
across  its  course.  The  other  fork  runs 
between  the  United  States  coast  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  South.  As  a  rule, 
the  hottest  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
at  or  near  the  turfiice.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  waters  are  nowhere 
permitted,  in  the  oceanic  economy,  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is 
everywhere  a  cushion  of  cool  water  be- 
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tween  tbem  and  tbe  solid  parts  of  the 
earth's  crast  Cold  water  is  one  of  the 
best  n^m-conductors  of  heat,  and  if  the 
Trarm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  contact  with 
the  solid  crust  of  tbe  earth^-compara- 
tively  a  good  conductor  of  heat — in- 
stead of  being  sent  over  a  non-conduc- 
ting cushion  of  cool  water,  to  fend  it 
from  tbe  bottom,  all  its  heat  would  be 
lost  in  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  way,  and  the 
soft  climates  of  both  France  and  Eng- 
land would  be  as  that  of  Labrador, 
severe  in  the  extreme  and  ice-bound. 

*^  *  Tbe  maximum  temperature  of  the 
Oulf  Stream  is  86°  (degrees),  or  about 
9^  above  the  ocean  temperature  due  to 
the  latitude.  Increasing  its  latitude 
10**,  it  loses  but  2**  of  temperature,  and, 
having  run  three  thousand  miles  (8000) 
to  tbe  North,  it  still  preserves,  even  in 
winter,  tbe  heat  of  summer.  The  heat 
it  discharges  over  the  Atlantic  in  a 
winter's  day,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  whole  volume  of  atmosphere  that 
rests  upon  France  and  the  British  Isles, 
from  the  freezing  point  to  summer  heat. 

^  ^  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  daily  carried  off  by 
tbe  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  regions  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  dis- 
charged over  tbe  Atlantic,  is  sufficient 
to  raise  mountains  of  iron^from  eero  to 
the  melting  pointy  and  to  keep  in  fiovo^ 
from  tkem^  a  molten  stream  of  metal, 
greater  in  f>olume  than  tJie  waters  daily 
discharged  from  the  Mississippi  riverJ* " 

This  stream,  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Tyndal  in  bis  lectures  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Loudon,  "  entirely  abolishes 
the  difference  of  temperature,  due  to 
the  difference  of  latitude,  of  North  and 
South  Britain ;  so  that,  if  we  walk  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 
January,  we  encounter  everywhere  the 
same  temperature.  The  Isothermal  line 
runs  north  and  south.  The  harbor  of 
Hammerfest,  in  Norway  (78°  North  /), 
derives  great  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  This 
is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps 
around  the  North  Cape,  and  so  modifies 
the  climate  there,  that,  at  some  places, 
by  proceeding  northward,  you  enter  a 


warmer  region.**    (P.  197.    Heat,  aa  a 
Hode  of  Motion.) 

So  effectual  and  far-reaching  are  tbe 
mitigating  influences  of  tbe  Gulf 
Stream,  this  mighty  "  river  in  the  ocean^ 
that  upon  comparison  with  other 
streams  we  find  some  startling  facts. 

Fourteen  times,  in  the  last  eight  hun- 
dred years,  has  the  Thames  been  frozen 
over.  Fairs  have  occasionally  been 
held,  booths  built,  and  oxen  roasted 
upon  it.  Since  1294,  the  Baltic  has 
been  eight  times  fh>zen  over ;  once  so 
firmly,  that  Charles  X.  led  his  whole 
army  over  it  from  Holstein  to  Denmark. 
Twice,  in  the  history  of  Flanders,  wine 
has  been  cut  with  hatchets.  In  1708, 
ice  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  was 
twenty-seven  inches  tbick.  In  1794, 
Pichegru's  army  encamped  on  tbe  ice  in 
Holland.  The  Zuyder  Zee,  tbe  Ucllea- 
pont,  the  harbors  of  Leghorn,  Marseilles 
and  G^enoa,  tbe  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  the  Scheldt,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Po  have  at  times  been  locked  in  ice. 
Never  were  even  tbe  edges  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  stiffened  by  frost.  We  have  no 
account  of  its  slightest  congelation  in 
any  part  of  its  vast  area,  not  even  off* 
the  sbores  of  Norway  orNovaia  Zemlia. 

Tbese  well-authenticated,  historical 
facts  are  wonderfully  confirmed  by  a 
single  inference,  drawn  from  tbe  ther- 
mal estimates  for  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Could  a  ditch  or  sluice  be  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  large  enough 
to  give  outlet  to  the  westward  equa- 
torial current,  the  consequent  diversion 
of  the  former  stream  would  instantly 
change  and  revolutionize  the  climate  of 
Western  Europe,  and  reduce  it  like  Lab- 
rador to  an  icy  desert. 

So  much  for  tbe  Gulf  Stream.  The 
Kuro-Siwo  of  which  Captain  Bent  was, 
under  Commodore  Perry  ^s  direction,  tbe 
first  observer  and  explorer,  was  fonnd 
tbe  feUow  and  equal  of  tbe  Gulf  Streanu 
In  volume,  velocity  and  dimensions, 
they  are  almost  identical  Their  conrse 
to  the  nordieast  is  the  same.  Both 
streams  flow  over  cushions  of  cool  ^^a- 
ter,  which  effectually  prevent  the  loss 
of  heat  by  contact  with  the  crust  o£  the 
earth  at  the  sea-bottom.     Neither  of 
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these  streams  wash  against  the  shoros 
of  the  continents,  near  which  they  rise 
in  the  ocean.  Their  salts  are  similar ; 
their  tcmperatnre  is  the  same,  86*^ 
(maximum) ;  and  the  climatic  influence 
of  the  Knro-S^wo  upon  our  western 
coast,  and  upon  Alaska  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  is  quite  as  marked  as  that 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  Western  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to 
take  in  the  theory  of  this  profound 
thinker. 

Reasoning  upon  the  principles  and 
facts  before  us,  he  claims  that  these  two 
mighty  currents,  flowing  to  the  Pole, 
make  a  way  thither  for  the  seaman. 
There  is  their  confluence,  and  there  the 
goal,  nature  destined  them  to  reach. 
Armed  in  their  tropical  birthplace  with 
the  potential  energy  of  the  sun's  heat, 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  pierce  the 
polar  ice  and  carve  routes  to  the  Pole 
itself. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Captain  Bent's 
theory.  It  is  powerfully  sustained  by 
the  analogical  facts  of  the  climates  of 
the  earth  and  the  ocean.  To  select  an 
instance,  let  us  take  the  celebrated  Pa- 
cific current,  known  from  its  discoverer, 
as  HunibolclVs  Current  It  flows  all  the 
way  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  icebergs,  it  floats  from 
the  extreme  south,  sometimes  bearing 
them  north  against  contrary  winds  and 
storms.  Penetrating  with  Its  icy  water 
the  vast  tropical  sea,  it  runs  to  the  very 
Equator  itself.  The  Gallapagos  Islands, 
"o»  the  line,''^  it  cools,  to  a  delicious 
temperature,  bathing  their  shores  with 
streams  so  cool,  that  the  coral-insect 
camiot  build  his  reefs  and  retreats  to 
-warmer  regions. 

If  this  current,  inferior  to  the  Gulf 
,  Stream  and  to  the  Kuro-Siwo  alike  in 
thermal  power,  can  thus  destroy  the 
heat  of  the  Equator,  why  may  not  the 
Gulf  Stream  abolish  the  climate  of  the 
Pole? 

Many  such  arguments  might  be  made 
from  the  facts  given  in  this  short  Ad- 
dress to  sustain  its  grand  deduction. 

But,  we  hasten  to  give  the  argument 


of  its  author  as  famished  by  the  history 
of  Arctic  researches.  **The  first  at- 
tempt that  was  ever  made  to  discover 
or  eflect  the  northwest  passage  (i.  e., 
firom  Europe  to  Asia  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across  the  Arctic  Sea),  was  by 
John  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  year 
1663.  He  failed;  and  $o  has  aU  the 
marvellous  intelligence^  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy that  have  'been  expended^  in  that  di- 
rection^ hj  every  maritime  nation  of  the 
world  from  that  time  to  this. 

"Franklin's  Expedition  sailed  from 
England  in  1844.  (We  know  its  fright- 
ful and  sad  fate.) 

"  In  1815,  Kotzebue,  of  the  Russian 
Navy,  made  an  attempt  to  pass  to  the 
west  round  the  Asiatic  continent,  but 
was  barred  by  ice ;  he,  however,  says : 
*  The  sea  toas  open  to  the  nortlieasty  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,''  and,  *  thut  pass- 
ing from  the  American  to  the  Asiatic 
coast  was  like  passing  immediately  from 
summer  into  winter.^ 

"Captiiiri  Beechy,  in  1826,  tried  to 
make  a  northeast  passage  from  Bch- 
ring's  Straits,  by  clinging  to  the  coast, 
but  got  only  as  far  as  Cape  Barrow. 

"  Captain  McCIure,  also  of  the  British 
Navy,  passed  these  Straits  in  1850,  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  coopera- 
tion with  four  vessels  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  which  were  to  go  northwest 
fix)m  Davis'  Straits.  Captain  McClure 
coasted  till  reaching  the  Parry  Islands, 
longitude  117°  west,  where  his  ship  was 
frozen  in.  In  June,  1853,  he  abandoned 
her,  and  travelled  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  on  the  ice  to  join  Belcher, 
who  was  also  frozen  in,  and,  in  turn, 
abandoned  his  ship,  the  *  Resolute.' 
Two  years  after,  the  *  Resolute'  was 
found  by  a  whaler  in  BaflSn's  Bay,  still 
wedged  in  a  vast  field  of  floating  ice, 
having  drifted  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  southeast  of  the  point  where  she 
had  been  abandoned.  The  gallant 
McClure  was  the  first  to  pass  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  but,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  cireumnamgated  the  north  end  of 
the  continent,  since  a  part  of  the  pas- 
sage teas  made  on  foot,  over  the  ice^ 

We  have  also  Henry  Hudson's  voyage 
in  1607,  to  lat  81°  30',  northwest  of 
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Spitzbcrgen,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Phipps  and  Admiral  Wrangell,  Captains 
Buchan  and  Franklin,  Parry,  Kane,  and 
Hayes,  none  of  whom  have  accomplished 
the  grand  end  of  Arctic  explorations, 
and  whose  successes,  hard-earned  and 
inconsiderable  as  they  haye  been,  have 
been  gained  only  after  spending  years 
of  time,  millions  of  money,  and  toiling 
on  foot  or  in  the  sledge  aver  hundreds  of 
miles  of  rugged  ice. 

Throughout  his  Address,  Captain 
Bent  has  modestly  confined  himself  to 
a  naked  statement  of  facts,  leaving  us 
to  divine  their  significance  and  import 
But,  a  single  glance  at  the  hbtorical 
items  here  given,  will  suffice  to  satisfy 
the  mind  that  this  Polar  question  is  fast 
emerging  from  the  field  of  speculation, 
and,  however  slow  its  progress  has  been, 
or,  however,  through  human  prejudice, 
its  settlement  may  be  retarded,  that  it 
is  steadily  drifting  like  the  long-dis- 
lodged iceberg,  into  the  regions  of  sun- 
light. 

At  short  intervals,  through  a  period 
of  three  centuries,  countless  eftbrts  have 
been  made  to  this  end.  Enterprises 
have  been  tried  under  the  most  propi- 
tious auspices.  Most  of  these  have  been 
guided  by  the  ablest  minds,  and  the 
most  expert  seamen  of  the  world,  up- 
held by  the  most  lavish  outlays  of  moral 
sympathy  and  material  wealtii,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  zeal  which  the  eternal  ices 
of  the  North  could  not  chill.  In  vain 
have  they  endeavored  every  route,  save 
the  one  now  suggested.  Their  failures 
and  disasters  have  been  most  signal. 
The  paltry  successes  they  have  reaped 
— ^paltry  when  compared  with  the  means 
employed— have  been  reaped  only  by 
crossing  immense  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains of  ice,  with  infinitely  more  paina 
and  perils  than  attended  HanuibaPs  or 
Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Alps.  And 
this  fact  alone,  however  it  may  shed 
lustre  and  glory  on  the  heroic  explorers, 
refiects  none  or  but  little  light  on  the 
Arctic  problem,  unless,  like  the  fioating 
fragments  of  some  noble  craft  that  has 
foundered  and  gone  down,  to  tell  a  tale 
of  warning,  and  to  reveal  the  roeks  on 
which  the  fairest  hopes  lie  stranded. 


And  yet  in  the  very  gropings  of  these 
gallant  spirits—such  as  Kellett  and 
Eotzebue  and  Parry  and  Kane — ^it  ap- 
pears that  just  so  far  as,  accidentally, 
they  were  led  to  move  towards  these 
"  Themiometric  Gateways  to  the  Pole,'' 
now  pointed  out,  light  has  beamed  upon 
their  pathway.  The  moment  they  were 
called  away  from  these  routes  and  look- 
ed westwardly,  that  light  grew  dimmer, 
till  it  was  quenched ;  and  some  of  them 
steering  away  from  waters  almost  tepid 
and  halcyon,  promising  a  furrow  foi 
their  keels,  quickly  plunged  into  cold, 
and  became  entangled  in  icy  desolation. 

These  data,  the  purchase  of  so  much 
life,  when  rightly  read,  although  they 
yield  but  meagre  positive  information, 
are  of  vital  importance. 

Negatively  they  tell  the  future  mariner 
to  give  a  wide  berth  to,  and  to  stand  far 
away  from  these  ice-guarded  and  im- 
practicable avenues  to  the  Pole,  if  ave- 
nues they  can  be  called. 

Their  testimony,  sad  and  silent  as  it 
is,  seems  to  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  profound  reasoning  of  the  Ad- 
dress before  us.  Certainly,  with  so 
much  in  its  favor,  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  rebutting  evidence,  the  positive 
facts,  adduced  by  Captain  Bent  from 
the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  that  "  in  1655,  a  Dutch  uhdLer 
sailed  in  a  perfectly  free  and  open  sea  to 
within  one  degree  of  the  Pole,''''  and  that, 
"  about  the  same  period  another  had  gone 
two  degrees  Jkyond  the  Pole,''  and  this,  as 
he  remarks,  ''''hy  following  accidentally 
the  very  pathways  science  txow  points  out 
as  affording  the  only  gateways  to  the  Pok^ 
cannot  be  neglected  nor  easily  rejected 
by  thinking  men.  For,  it  is  a  well 
known  historical  fact  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
marine  glory  of  the  Dutch  rose  to  its 
highest  degree  of  brilliance.  Then,  t4>o, 
it  was,  as  we  are  told  by  the  greatest 
geographical  authority  of  the  worid,* 
that  the  Dutch  whale-fisheries  were  in 
the  flood  tide  of  success  "  between  Bear 
and  Cherry  Island  and  Nowna  Zmdia, 
and  towards  8pitjd>ergen,  whence  the  ra-  ' 
pacity  of  theJUhermen,  to  use  the  whaU^s 

*  Keith  Jobnaton'i  Physical  Atias,  p.  90. 
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term,  ^^led  ouV  the  finest  fjohdU- 
ffroundsy 

We  now  conclude  our  statement  of 
the  salient  points  of  this  remarkable 
hypothesis,  if  such  a  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  in  the  closing  words  of  its 
author :  "  I  repeat  my  belief,  that  the 
North  Pole  has  already  been  reached — 
that  it  was  done  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  Dutch  whalers  before 
spoken  of,  and  that  tliey  reached  there 
by  having  unconsciously  followed  the 
path  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  And  I  there- 
fore reiterate  the  convictions  expressed 
in  my  communications  to  the  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York : "  TIuU  tlie  Oulf  Stream  and  Euro- 
Siico  are  the  prime  and  only  cause  of  the 
open  sea  about  the  PoU^  with  its  temperor 
ture  so  much  above  that  due  to  the  lati- 
tude; that  the  only  practicable  avenues 
hy  which  ships  can  reach  that  open  sea, 
and  thence  to  the  Pole,  is  hy  folhyidng  the 
warm  waters  of  these  streams  into  that 
sea ;  and  that  to  find  and  follow  these 
streams,  the  water-thermometer  is  tlie  only 
guide,  and  that  for  this  reason  tliey  may 
he  justly  termed  '  the  thermometbio 
oatewats  to  the  pole.'  " 

The  theory  of  a  "  Thermometric 
Gateway  to  the  Pole  "  is  now  fairly  be- 
fore us.  Able  as  is  the  argument  of  its 
author,  necessarily  limited  in  its  range, 
its  presents  but  one  groimd  for  its  sup- 
port, the  thermic  influence  of  the  ocean's 
sm-faceK^urrents,  in  determining  climatic 
conditions.  We  do  not  think  Captain 
Bent  lays  too  much  stress  upon  this. 
The  most  enduring  structures  sometimes 
repose,  like  the  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
upon  a  single  rock.  A  passage  in  one 
of  Sir  David  Brewster's  works,  shows 
that  his  fertile  and  logical  mind  once 
began  to  evolve  this  very  hypothesis, 
but  was  arrested  by  want  of  the  exact 
data.  Pouillet  dropped  hints  of  it  in 
his  magnificent  discussions  of  the  laws 
of  heat.*  And  the  lamented  Kane,  in 
1856,  while  composing  his  Narrative, 
hearing  Captain  Bent's  views  from  his 
own  lips,  in  New  Tork,  was  so  impress- 

4  *«  On  ne  pent  gndre  dontor  quo  dcs  oonmnts  ne 
eontribnont  pnimament  a  prodnlre  la  distribution 
do  la  chaleor." 


ed  with  their  weight  that  he  inserted  in 
his  MSS.  (vol.  L,  p.  809),  "  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  those,  whose  op- 
portunities facilitate  the  inquiry,  wheth- 
er it  may  not  be,  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
traced  already  to  the  coast  of  Novaia 
Zemlia,  is  deflected  by  that  peninsula 
into  the  space  around  the  Pole.  It 
would  require  a  (^nge  in  the  mean  sum- 
mer-temperature of  only  a  Jew  degrees  to 
develop  the  periodical  recurrence  of  open 
waterJ*^ 

But,  however  sure  and  steadfast  may 
be  the  foundation  on  which  this  belief 
rests,  the  question  will  be  raised,  has 
Nature  any  other  processes  and  phe- 
nomena which  afiect  it  ?  And,  if  so,  do 
these  cooperate  with,  or  do  they  coun- 
terwork the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  Kuro-Siwo  ? 

Certainly,  we  dare  not  and  cannot 
think  Captain  Bent  would  have  us  treat 
as  settled,  a  problem,  which,  as  he  says, 
has  cost  "  thousands  of  lives,  millions 
upon  millions  of  money,  and  three  hun- 
dred years  of  time,"  till  we  have  sifted 
and  proved  the  solution  by  the  most 
searching  and  unsparing  tests. 

To  a  few  of  the  severest  trials  we 
shall  now  strive  to  subject  it. 

(1.)  If  it  be  true,  as  this  Thermometric 
theory  claims,  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
reaches  the  Pole  with  heat  enough  to 
melt  its  ices,*  it  ought  to  follow,  con- 
versely, that  the  cold,  counter  under- 
current from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  that  off- 
sets the  Gulf  Stream,  will,  in  its  long 
flow  to  the  South,  lose  but  little  of  its 
Arctic  cold,  and  reach  the  tropics  with 
frigorific  power.  Such,  at  least,  would 
be  the  demand  of  a  remorseless  logic. 
Anxiously,  we  turn  to  ask,  "  Is  this  de- 
mand satisfied?  Do  the  nicest,  mean 
observations  attest  the  fact  indubitw- 
lily  ?  "  Here  is  a  gigantic  balance,  hung 
by  the  Creator  himself,  one  scale  at  the 
pole,  the  other  at  the  tropic.  The  first 
is,  as  yet,  invisible;  the  other  we  can 
read.  We  know  that  they  must  be  in 
equUibrio,  Let  us  go  to  the  tropic,  and, 
with  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  "dag 


*  Tho  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  sea-woUA9 
frtezet  at  28®  FahrenheiL 
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up  "  an  answer  from  this  unbiassed  and 
incormptible  witness. 

We  have  the  most  exact  obserrations, 
taken  with  a  variety  of  exquisitely  con- 
structed instruments,  and  continued^  at 
vast  expense  of  money  and  care,  through 
many  years.  They  all  tell  the  same 
story,  so  that  science  may  be  said  to 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  great  aque- 
ous traveller  to  the  Pole,  and  heard  him 
recount  its  mysteries. 

Professor  Bache,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  records  that  "  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  its 
waters,  at  the  surface,  were  80*  in  tem- 
perature, the  instruments  of  the  Congt 
Survey  recorded  a  temperature  as  Imo 
as  85**  Fahrenheit !  ^^  The  cushion  of 
water  under  this  must  have  been  even 
colder ;  and  this  cushion  is  the  counter 
undercurrent  whose  testimony  we  are 
seeking.  Other  authorities  give  the 
temperature  of  this  Arctic  current,  after 
it  has  flowed  aU  th€  way  to  the  northern 
shores  of  South  America,  at  42°  /  The 
author  of  "  The  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea  "  tells  us :  "  Within  the  Arctic 
circle,  the  telnperature,  at  corresponding 
depths  off  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  is 
said  to  be  only  one  degree  colder  than  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea^  (P.  81.)  Let  the 
reader  judge  how  the  theory  stands  this 
test. 

(2:)  These  facts  are  powerfully  cor- 
roborated by  some  significant  items  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Kane.  When  he  had  gone 
as  far,  on  land,  to  the  North  as  possible, 
he  came  to  a  vast  barrier  of  ice,  stretch- 
ing polewards,  he  kne^  not  how  far. 
Nothing  daunted,  by  means  of  sledges, 
he  and  his  party  plunged  into  this  frozen 
mass,  and,  after  travelling  one  hundred 
miles,  they  descried  the  celebrated 
"  Open  Sea,"  which  has  ever  since  borne 
their  leader^s  name.  Before  gaining  the 
shores  of  this  illimitable  expanse  of 
water,  the  thermometers  stood — 60°, 
sixty  degrees  Imlow  zero,  (This  is  88°  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  sea-water.) 
But,  on  coming  up  to  the  open  water, 
and  casting  the  same  instruments  into 
it,  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  instantly 
rose  96°,  and  showed  86°  ahote  zero  ! 

"  Seals  were  sportmg  and  waterfowl 


feeding  in  this  open  sea.  Its  waves 
came  rolling  in,  and  dashing  with  meas- 
ured tread,  like  the  majestic  billows 
of  old  ocean,  against  the  shore.  Soli- 
tude, the  cold  and  boundless  expanse, 
and  the  mysterious  heavings  of  its  green 
waters,  lent  their  charm  to  the  scene." 

The  temperature  of  its  waters  was 
only  86°  I  YHience  could  these  waters 
have  come  ?  Was  this  a  vast  lake,  with 
no  outlet  ? 

There  is  no  room  for  surprise  when 
we  are  told,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  enters 
the  space  around  the  Pole  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  freezing  point  (28°), 
when  we  find  warmer  water  (at  86°) 
almost  at  the  Pole,  and  outside  the 
.heat-bearing  current. 

The  Arctic  current  that  ofisets  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  flows  south,  reaching 
it  at  35°  temperature,  could  not  have 
left  the  Pole  colder  than  28° ;  for  then 
it  would  have  been  frozen  vp.  In  its 
transit  to  the  South  it  only  loses  6°  or 
7°  of  its  temperature.  Is  it  then  a  thing 
incredible,  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  this 
mighty  "river  in  the  ocean,"  whose 
caloric,  "  if  utilized,  could  keep  in  Mast  a 
cydopean  furnace,  capable  of  sending  forth 
a  stream  of  molten  iron  as  large  cts  the 
wlume  discharged  by  the  Mississippi 
river,''^ — is  it  incredible  that  this  current 
may  reach  the  Polar  region  at  86*! 
Remember  it  begins  its  race  off  Florida 
at  86°.  It  might  then  lose  50°  qf  its 
heat  (against  the  loss  of  6"*  or  7°  of  its 
counter-current),  flow  on  to  the  Pole, 
melt  its  ices,  and  yet  have  8°  of  heat  to 
spare,  before  it  would  fall  to  28%  the 
ice-point.  The  estimate  of  its  rate  of 
thermal  reduction,  as  given  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographical  Bureau, 
is,  that  as  far  as  traced,  '*  it  loses  2°  of 
heat,  in  running  over  ten  degrees  of 
latitude,"  i.  e.,  it  suflfers  a  loss  of  1°  in 
every  three  hundred  miles.  A  simple 
calculation  shows  that  it  ought  to  reach 
the  Pole  at  this  rate,  certainly  not  below 
48°  or  50°.* 

The  results  of  Dr.  Kane's  Expedition 
may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  the  knowledge  of  tht 
Pole  the  world  has.    And  in  bringing 

♦  More  probably  W. 
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BIED*S-EYE  TIEW  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE. 
(Illustrating  Captain  Bent's  Theory.) 


P.  indicates  the  Pole. 
M.  P.  indicates  the  Magnetic  Pole.         Am.  P.  C,  American  Pole  of  Qrcatost  Cold. 
A*.  P.  C,  Asiatic  Pole  of  Greatest  Cold.         The  arrows  show  the  Route  proposed  hj  Captain  Bont 
Engratedfor  FuinawCs  Jfagagine, 
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this  theory  to  the  light  shed  by  this 
gallant  explorer,  on  the  facts  at  issue, 
we  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  unspar- 
ing ordeal-  suggested  by  the  annals  of 
history. 

(3.)  We  may  apply  a  third  mediod 
of  tension  to  this  hypothesis.  Does  it 
conform  in  its  requirements  to  "  the  law 
of  currents,"  now  so  well  established, 
and  which  ordains  that  *'  eeery  current 
in  the  $ea  has  its  counter-current^  and 
wherever  one  current  is  found,  carrying 
off  water  from  this  or  that  part  of  the 
sea,  to  the  same  part  must  some  other  cur- 
rent convey  an  equal  volume  of  water,  or 
else  the  first  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
cease  for  the  want  of  water  to  supply 
it?'' 

This  theory  before  us  claims  that  the 
Gulf  Stream,  whose  dimensions  we 
know,  pours  a  part  of  its  volume  into 
the  space  around  the  Pole.  If  so,  out 
■of  the  same  space  must  there  flow  "  an 
equal  volume,'''  towards  the  Equator.  Is 
this  found  to  be  Vie  fact  f 

It  is  true,  marine  researches  have  not 
furnished  yiformation  sufficient  to  speak 
liere  with  mathematical  precision.  But 
we  have  facts  and  light  abundant,  se- 
verely to  scrutinize  the  premises,  and 
to  detect  any  error  in  the  principle  upon 
which  Captain  Bent's  conclusion  rests. 

There  certainly  issues  from  the  space 
around  the  Pole  a  ceaseless  and  mighty 
flow  of  waters  to  the  tropics.  In  its 
-course  icebergs  of  huge  proportions  are 
carried  off  from  the  mainland.  So  vast 
Are  these  icy  masses,  and  often  so  nu- 
merous in  floating  clusters  as  to  defy 
computation.  Captain  Beechy  saw  a 
«mall  one  fall  from  a  glacier  in  Spitz- 
ibergen,  over  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
in  weight.  The  Chreat  Western,  in  1841, 
an  her  transatlantic  trip,  met  three  hun- 
dred icebergs.  Sir  John  Ross  saw  sev- 
eral aground,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  in  water 
two  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  deep  ; 
one  he  computed  to  weigh  1,259,897,678 
tons.  A  Danish  voyager  saw  one  of 
900,000,000  cubic  feet.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross 
met  with  some  of  these  floating  moun- 
tains twice  as  large  as  this.  And  in 
Davis'  Straits,  where  there  is  deep  wa- 
ter, **  icebergs  have    been  met  having 


an  area  of  six  square  miles  and  six  hun- 
dred feet  high.* 

The  hyperborean  current,  which  bears 
these  monsters  on  its  bosom,  has  formed 
by  tiiie  deposit  from  their  dissolutioo, 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which,  were  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
dried  up,  would  probably  be  seen  to 
rise  from  the  sea-bottom' in  the  majestic 
proportions  of  Mt.  Brown  and  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  single  drift  of  ice,  which  bore 
on  its  Atlean  shoulders  the  English  ship 
"  Resolute,"  abandoned  by  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  and  cast  it  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  was  computed  to  be  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in 
area  and  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Sack 
a  fleld  of  ice  would  weigh  over  18,000,- 
000,000  tons.  We  say  this  was  a  single 
drift  through  Davis'  Straits,  only  one  of 
the  avenues  of  this  current  from  the 
Pole,  and  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
drift  in  the  year. 

What  a  mighty  flow  of  water,  from 
the  south,  must  that  be  which,  wedging 
itself  into  the  space  around  the  Pole, 
ejects  such  masses  out  of  this  space  as 
quietly  and  easily  as  the  steam-driven 
piston  of  the  fire-engine  throws  out  its 
^  (Peau  ! 

We  dwell  upon  the  might  and  mag- 
nitude of  this  ice-bearing  river  from 
the  Pole,  because  in  gauging  these  we 
gauge  the  energy  of  the  reciprocal, 
heat-bearing  "  river,"  from  the  tropics, 
i  e.,  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  theory  of  Columbus  for  finding 
a  way  to  the  East,  had  far  less  to  sup- 
port it,  it  seems  to  us,  than  this  theory 
of  a  way  to  the  Pole. 

(4.)  But,  as  it  appears  to  our  mind, 
the  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  quea- 
tion  is  its  Meteorology,  It  was  chiefly 
with  the  aim  of  touching  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  we  took  15)  the 
pen.  The  atmosphere,  invisible  as  it  is, 
is  the  mightiest  engine  on  our  globe.  In 
the  terrestrial  economy  it  may,  not  un- 
fitly, be  likened  to  the  Behemoth,  do- 
scribed  in  the  book  of  Job,  **  that  drink- 


♦  Their  dtpth  muH  there/on  have  been  4>800/m(» 
i.  e^t  eight  limeM  the  height. 
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eth  up  a  river  and  hasteth  not,  and 
tnisteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan 
into  his  mouth."  Its  operations  are  on  a 
scale  so  grand,  as  to  beggar  the  flight 
of  the  poet  and  well-nigh  exhaust  the 
reckoning  of  the  mathematician.  In 
thermometric  questions,  like  that  before 
hb,  its  voice  is  potential,  if  not  final. 
**  Were  there  no  atmosphere,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  "  a  thermometer  freely 
exposed  at  sunset  would  stand  under 
the  Equator  at  25°,  and  in*  the  Polar 
Sea  at  68^" 

Fickle  and  lawless  as  this  subtle  force 
may  appear  in  its  movements,  seemingly 


seeking  its  level,  towards  the  Pole, 
forming  the  prevailing  poleward  winds. 
Commencing  at  Cancer,  these  poUwa/rd 
winds,  from  the  southwest  quarter,  reach 
England  and  are  known  as  *•''  the  lonny 
we%t  tcinds,^^  Flowing  north,  this  air- 
current,  just  as  the  water-current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  veers  to  the  East,  and  thus  be- 
comes southwest  wind. 

Nearly  all  around  the  hemisphere, 
south  of  and  even  with  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, ^^  touthwest  and  westerly  winds 
decidedly  predominate^  and  this  statement 
is  sustained  by  Dr.  Kane's  researches.''^ 
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^*  blowing  where  it  listeth,"  its  circula- 
tion is  now  known  to  be  in  implicit 
obedience  to  law ;  and  its  regular  paths 
are  as  nicely  mapped  and  charted  as 
the  tracks  of  steamers  on  the  ocean.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  state :  At  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  all  around  the  globe, 
observers  note  a  high  barometer ;  at  the 
Pole,  a  low  barometer.  This  difference 
is  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  atmo- 
spheric colimm.  This  atmospheric  wave, 
as  we  may  call  it,  girding  the  earth  at 
Cancer,  must  expand.  A  part  of  this 
wave  rolls  southward,  forming  the  trade 
winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere; 
and  the  other  part  spreads  itself  out. 


(Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  p. 
48.)  Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  winds  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  embodying 
1,259,853  observations.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  winds  which  reach  the 
Pole,  are  southwesterly.  In  their  course 
they  blow  directly  along  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Kuro* 
Siwo.  From  the  tepid  and  smoking 
waters  of  these  currents  they  take  up 
vast  quantities  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  bear  these  accumulated  stores  to 
the  Pole. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  theory  before  us  ? 

We  reply,  much,  every  way. 
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First,  the  heat  given  off  by  these  hot 
streams,  and  otherwise  wasted  and  lost, 
is  stored  away  in  the  vesicles  of  vfq>or, 
as  late?it  Jieat,  and,  by  the  winds,  trans- 
ported to  the  Pole,  and  piled  up  around 
itf  there  to  be  liberated  at  Nature's  call, 
by  condensation  as  aenaihle  heat.* 

But,  duly  to  estimate  the  mighty 
forces  here  at  play,  we  must  study  for  a 
moment  the  invisible  particle  of  mois- 
ture floating  now  in  the  air,  and  now 
falling  as  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow.  Let  us 
examine  a  passage  from  one  of  Professor 
Tyndal's  magnificent  lectures : 

Here  in  LondoD,  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year,  southwesterly  winds  prevail.  Were 
it  not  for  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  we  should 
hare  over  us  the  dry,  hot  blasts  of  Africa ;  hot, 
owing  to  this  rotation,  the  wind,  which  starts 
northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  deflect- 
ed to  Europe.  Europe  is,  therefore,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  stores  of  latent  heat,  amassed  in 
the  Western  Atlantic.  It  is  this  condition  of 
things  which  makes  our  fields  so  green,  and 
which  gives  the  bloom  to  our  maiden^  cheek*/ 
Tjndal,  p.  103. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  atmosphere 
is  composed  of  two  elements,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  These  elementary  atoms 
may  be  figured  as  small  spheres,  scatter- 
ed thickly  in  the  space  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  the  earth.  They  con- 
stitute about  99^  per  cent,  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Mixed  with  these  atoms  we 
have  others  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter ;  we  have  the  molecules  or  atomic 
groups  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia, 
and  of  aqueous  vapor.  In  these  sub- 
stances diverse  atoms  have  coalesced, 
forming  little  systems  of  atoms.  The 
molecule  of  aqueous  vapor,  for  example, 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
united  with  one  of  oxygen ;  and  they 
mingle  as  little  triads  among  the 
monads  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   *    ♦    * 

The  waves  of  heat  speed  through  our 
atmosphere  towards  space.  These  waves 

♦  The  amount  of  laterU  heat  alone  fttmfshed  by 
the  southwest  winds  to  England  daily,  and  sot  five 
by  precipitation  ovorhend,  is  ooznpntcd  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  created  by  the  combustion  of  all  the 
coal  consumed  in  the  island  annually. — Maury's 
Phy.  Oeog.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London, 
p.  48,  3d  ed. 


dash  in  their  passage  against  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  against 
the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapor.  Thinly 
scattered  as  these  latter  are,  we  might 
naturally  think  meanly  of  them,  as  bar- 
riers to  the  waves  of  heat.  We  might 
imagine  that  the  wide  spaces  between 
the  vapor-molecules  would  be  fwu  open 
door  for  the  passage  of  the  nndulationa, 
and  that,  if  those  "waves  were  at  all  in- 
tercepted, it  would  be  by  the  substances 
which  fonn  the  99^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  atmosphere.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  it  was  found  by  the  speaker  that 
this  small  modicum  of  aqueous  vapor 
intercepted  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of 
heat  stopped  by  the  iehole  of  the  air  in 
which  it  was  diffused.  The  vapor  was 
afterwards  found  to  act  with  80,  40,  50, 
60,  70  times  the  energy  of  the  air  in 
which  it  was  diffused.    *    *    ♦ 

"  No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  extraordi- 
nary opacity  of  this  substance  to  the 
rays  of  obscure  heat,  particularly  such 
rays  as  are  emitted  by  the  earth,  after 
being  warmed  by  the  sun.  Aqueous 
vapor  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the 
vegetable  life  of  England  than  clothing 
is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  night 
the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air,  which 
overspreads  this  country,  and  yq|i  wotild 
assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable 
of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  tem- 
perature. The  warmth  of  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited 
into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise  upon 
an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  ot 
frost.  The  aqueous  vapor  constitutes  a 
local  dam,  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  deepened," 
— Heat,  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  p.  415. 

It  may  be  asked,  but  what  bearing 
has  the  accumulation  of  vapor  at  the 
Pole  upon  its  temperature  ?  It  is  plaia 
that,  as  a  '*  Uanket,^^  or  "  local  dam^'** 
mantling  the  Polar  contour,  it  will  ar- 
rest the  processes  of  radiation  and  -pTc- 
serve  to  the  soil  there  all  the  heat  it 
may  derive  from  every  source.  On  tlie 
Sahara,  where  "  the  air  is  flame  and  the 
soil  fire,"  when  the  sun  has  gone  do^n^ 
the  radiation  is  so  rapid  that,  before 
morning,  the  traveller  shivers  with  cold^ 
and  often,  even  in  summer,  the  %vater 
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in  his  canteen  is  frozen.  This  same 
phenomenon  is  illnstrated  on  the  high- 
est monntains.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Hima- 
layan Journals,"  tells  us,  "  At  ten  thou- 
sand feet  altitude,  in  December,  at  9 
A.  ic.,1  saw  the  mercury  mount  to  132°, 
while  the  temperature  of  shaded  snow 
hard  by  was  22°.  At  18,100  feet,  in 
January,  at  9  A.  ic,  it  stood  at  98°, 
ichUst  the  radiating  thermometer  had  fall- 
en at  sunrise  to  0.7°."  Dr.  Livingstone 
gives  us  similar  examples  (vol.  ii,  p. 
407),  of  the  striking  difference  between 
nocturnal  chilling,  when  the  air  is  dry, 
and  when  laden  with  moisture. 

In  South  Central  Africa,  during  the 
month  of  June, "  the  thermometer,  early 
in  the  mornings,  stood  at  42*^,  at  noon 
94°  and  96°,"  and  he  found  "  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  very  keen.  The  Balonda  at  Hiis 
season  never  led^e  their  fires  tUl  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning.  As  the  cold,"  he. 
adds,  "  was  so  great  here,  it  was  proba- 
bly frosty  at  Linyanti  (a  drier  place)  ; 
I  therefore  feared  to  expose  my  young 
trees  there  I "  But  on  entering  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  Zambesi,  and  feeling 
the  benefit  of  the  aqueous  vapor  arising 
from  the  stream,  he  was  struck  with  the 
change.  "At  sunrise,  here,  the  ther- 
momeftr  stood  at  82°  and  86°  ;  at  mid- 
day, in  the  coolest  shade,  at  96° ;  and, 
at  sunset,  at  86°.  This  is  different  from 
any  thing  we  experienced  in  the  inte- 
rior."   (Travels,  pp.  484,  575,  and  589.) 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  how  po- 
tential is  aqueous  vapor  in  determining 
the  temperature  of  the  Pole. 

And,  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
radiation  in  the  space  around  the  Pole  is 
practically  arrested^  and  is  inappreciable. 

The  ices  around  the  Polar  Sea  would 
also  serve  to  keep  in  the  earth's  heat 
there ;  for  Melloni  has  proved  that  ice 
is  a  non-transmissive  of  heat ;  its  dia- 
thermancy is  0.* 

But,  though  the  heat  of  the  Pole  is 
preserved  to  it,  some  may,  skeptically, 

*  The  Highland  shepherds  in  Scotland  disoorcr- 
ed  this  flict  before  lU'elloni.  On  a  chilly  night,  they 
dip  their  phiids  in  the  brook  and  lie  down,  knowing 
the  frost  will  stiffen  the  folds  and  make  an  armor 
of  ioe  for  their  weary  limbs. 


ask,  what  does  all  its  store  of  heat,  and 
what  do  all  its  resources  of  heat  amount 
to? 

We  reply,  much  more  than  at  first  we 
may  suppose. 

One  of  these  resources  is  the  friction 
of  vast  masses  of  watery  matter  meeting 
•and  clashing  at  the  Pole.  Here,  verti- 
cally, horizontally,  obliquely,  the  mighty 
currents  and  counter-currents  underrun, 
overleap,  and  rub  against  each  other  in 
their  fierce  and  ardent  struggle  to  pre- 
serve oceanic  equilibrium  and  circula- 
tion. As  in  the  beehive,  "  fervet  opus." 
Such  tremendous  attrition  must  excite 
warmth  far  from  inappreciable.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  liquefied  ice,  in  &  few 
minutes,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  together 
in  a  room  so  cold  that  the  water  froze 
as  it  fell  from  his  hands. 

"Were  thermometers,  sufficiently  deli- 
cate, it  has  been  said,  dipped  into  the 
water  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
Kiagara  cataract,  the  latter  would  be 
found  warmer  than  the  former. 

And  the  sailor'a  tradition  is  correct : 
"the  sea  is  rendered  warmer  through 
agitation  produced  by  a  storm,  the  me- 
chanical dash  of  its  billows  being  ulti- 
mately converted  into  heat."    (Tyndal.) 

Another  source  of  thermic  revenue 
for  the  Pole  is  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth, 

Fourier  has  almost  proved  this  to 
amount  to  white  heat.  Miners  find  that 
the  deeper  they  pierce  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  the  temperature  increases  at 
the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  sixty 
feet  of  descent  from  the  top  of  tho 
earth's  crust. 

At  this  estimate,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  everything,  even  the  most  refrac 
tory  rocks,  are  in  a  molten  and  incan 
descent  state. 

Humboldt,  and  other  meteorologists, 
dwell  with  no  little  emphasis  upon  the 
significance  and  energy  in  subterranean 
upheavals  and  volcanic  outbursts  of  this 
mighty  reservoir  of  heat. 

The  depression  and  flattening  of  tho 
earth  at  the  Pole  would  bring  its  sur- 
face nearer  there  than  at  any  other  part 
to  this  Cyclopean  furnace. 
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Supposing  tbis  internal  sea  of  fire  to 
be  spberical,  the  dip  or  compression  of 
the  Polar  crust,  according  to  Herschel, 
twenty-six  and  four  tenths  (26.4),  would 
sink  the  bed  of  the  Pole  into  the  region 
of  perennial  fire  I  ♦ 

May  not  this  circumstance  alone  ex- 
plain Dr.  Kane's  **  Open  Sea  ?  " 

The  presence  of  a  large  drift  of  ice- 
bergs from  this  sea  does  not  forbid  the 
question.  These  icebergs,  all  agree,  are 
formed  on  the  shores  of  some  Arctic 
continent.  They  may  be  formed  on 
great  elevations,  as  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
And  we  know  from  Humboldt's  experi- 
ments, that,  at  the  height  of  fifteen 
thousand  feet  (that  of  Mt.  Brown),  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  reign  of  ice  at  the 
equator  itself. 

However  we  may  dispose  of  this 
hypothesis,  we  may  not  forget  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  Johnston, 
"  the  increase  of  heat,  not  subject  to 
I)eriodical  variation  with  increasing 
depths  below  the  variable  stratum, 
shows  that  the  mean  value  of  the  tem- 
perature at  the  earth's  surface  is  deter- 
mined by  conduction  from  within  as  well 
as  by  radiation  from  without."— P.  59, 
Phy.  Atlas. 

We  might  mention  other  calorific  in- 
fluences at  work  at  the  Pole,  hut  to 
spare  the  reader,  we  hasten  to  give  the 
more  important  tributes  Nature  makes 
to  its  temperature,  excltmve,  of  course, 
of  the  stores  of  heat  borne  to  it  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo.  [For,  we 
are  now  inquiring  "whether  Nature, 
besides  these,  has  any  other  processes 
and  phenomena  bearing  upon  Captain 
Bent's  theory,"  and  "whether,  if  she 
has  such,  they  conspire  with  or  counter- 
work the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  Kuro-Siwo."] 

*  Professor  Blsoho^  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
in  hlfl  work,  «*  The  Internal  Hoat  of  the  Earth," 
proves  that "  the  sea  must  reoGive  heat  from  the 
earth's  oni£t  at  its  bottom.  Soundings  ia  sea-waters 
and  hikes,  especially  the  lake  of  Ocnera,  show  this 
Ikct.  Were  the  ocean  niotionlesR,  the  water  at  its 
bottom,  supposing  its  depth  at  the  equator  one  and 
a  quarter  miles,  would  there  he  at  tJie  hoiUng-point, 
Even  in  the  Frigid  Zones  much  heat  may  stm  ri$e 
fnrm  the  bottom,  even  in  moderate  deptha.  The  rit' 
ing  qf  heat  from  W»e  bottom  of  the  $ea  may,  ther^'ore, 
he  cortiidered  a  universal  phenomenon,  even  under 
the  Pole*:'    P.  ill.    (Italics  ours.) 


The  8U2f  is,  to  every  comer  of  the 
globe,  the  greatest  source  of  caloric,  at 
least,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and,  at  Paris,  M.  Pouillet,  at 
widely  separated  intervals  of  time,  and 
by  long-conducted  experiments,  found 
that  the  vertical  power  of  its  rays,  at 
sea  level,  is  sufficient  to  melt  one  JuUf 
an  inch  of  ice  per  howr.  Their  labors, 
since  verified  by  other  observers,  agree 
in  the  statement,  that  '*  The  total  amovnt 
of  9olaT  heat  received  by  the  whole  earth 
in  a  year,  if  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  earth^s  suffaee,  would  suffice  to  liquefy 
a  layer  of  ice  one  hundred  feet  thid,  cmd 
covering  the  whole  earths 

It  is  very  true,  the  Pole  does  not  get 
its  Ml  share  of  this  immense  annual 
receipt.  But,  may  not  the  earth's  crust,, 
which  is  comparatively^' a  good  con- 
ductor," transmit  a  larger  modicum 
than  we  might  suppose  at  first  view  ? 

Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  work  on  the- 
"Polar  Seas,"  estimates  "  the  solar  heat, 
at  the  summer  solstice,  as  capable  of 
melting  at  the  Pole  a  sheet  of  ice  atk 
inch  and  a  half  thick  in  the  course  of  a 
day."    (P.  80.) 

Professor  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh, 
says,  in  his  Meteorology :  "  In  June  and 
July,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  sun  is- 
powerful,  and  the  temperature  often 
sultry,  causing  great  evaporation  and  a 
very  humid  atmosphere.  Its  influence 
upon  vegetation  is  remarkable,  for 
scarcely  has  the  long  night  of  winter 
passed  than  Saxifrages  and  other  flowers^ 
are  seen  in  blossom."  The  Arctic  sun 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
words  of  the  great  explorer.  Captain 
Ross.  July  11,  1848,  writing  from  Up- 
pemavic,  the  northernmost  colony  of 
Greenland,  and  "  moored  to  an  ice-field 
of  great  magnitude,"  he  says :  "  It  will, 
perhaps,  surprise  you,  when  you  hear 
me  state,  that  it  has  been  so  warm  dur- 
ing our  stay  here,  that  the  men  have  been 
all  working  in  their  shirts, — that  is,. 
without  jackets  or  waistcoats,  and  with 
necks  bare,  a  la  Mediterranean." 

The  simplest  calculation  the  intelli- 
gent schoolboy  may  make,  shows  us  that 
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the  son,  in  Bommer,  approaches  15^ 
nearer  tbe  Pole,  than  he  does  in  winter 
to  the  Shetland  Isles  or  tbe  cities  of 
Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg.  His 
annual  march  to  the  north  carries  him 
more  than  10''  of  latitude  nearer  to  the 
Pole  than  his  winter  proximity  to  the 
cities  of  London,  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
Brussels,  or  Berlin.  To  be  more  exact, 
when  the  sun  is  vertical  upon  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  at  the  summer-sol8tice,Jie  is 
folly  as  near  to  the  Pole  as  he  is  in  the 
winter-solstice  to  the  Black  or  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  to  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  or 
to  the  cities  of  Oporto,  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, Rome,  Naples,  Constantinople, 
Peking,  Yeddo  (Japan),  Montreal,  Hali- 
fax (Nova  Scotia),  Augusta  (Maine), 
Bof&ilo,  Milwaukee,  or  the  Empire  City 
or  the  southern  coast  of  Oregon.  These 
points  gird  the  globe  on  the  forty-fourth 
parallel  of  latitude.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude,  without  violence  to  these 
and  to  other  facts  before  us,  that,  even 
eeterU  paribuSy  the  summer  sun  impresses 
on  the  Pole  the  mean  winter-tempera- 
ture of  these  last-named  points  I  The 
average  of  the  winter-temperatures  for 
these  places  would  thus  give  us,  as  fur 
as  the  writer  can  learn,  certainly  not 
leas  than  45*^  for  the  summer  polar  tem- 
perature. Dr.  Kane's  estimates  give,  as 
the  nearest  approximation,  40".'" 

Taking  the  lower  figure,  we  have, 
VfUhovt  Captain  BenVa  currents,  without 
Qidf  Stream  or  Kuro-Siioo — fbom  the 

BUN  ALONE,  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  IN  THB 
TEAR,  WB  HAVE  FORTY  DEGREES  OF 
HEAT  AT  THE  POLE  I 

Less  than  three  fourths  of  this 
amount  would  liquefy  and  open  the 

♦  From  Johnston  (Physical  Atlas*,  plato  xii.)  we 
loom,  the  above  places,  on  fourty-fourth  parallel, 
hare  a  mean  temperature  of  i6°.50 ;  for  Jannary 
44'. 

If  oar  estimate  scema  high,  let  the  reader  compare 
results.  **  Archangel,  in  summer,  averages  59*; 
Takatik,  near  the  Asiatic  polo  of  greatest  cold,  has 
62®  mean  summer  tempeiature,*'  p.  48.  The  Jour- 
ml  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Sodety  shows 
that  «*in  dead  of  winter  one  may  travel  from 
Lsnd's  End  (48th  parallel)  to  John  O'Oroat's 
House  (on  S8(h  |»ralle1)  without  coming  to  a  single 
place  with  a  mean  winter  tcmperaiuro  below  38'  I " 
—No.  1,  New  Series  of  their  Journal. 

It  la  even  claimed  that  this  temperature  extends 
to  the  Shetlands  (Lat.  61«).     * 


space  around  the  Pole,  supposing  it 
locked  in  ice. 

But  this  is  not  all.  One  other  item 
demands  our  thoughts.  The  sun,  as  a 
thermal  reservoir  for  our  planet,  has  a 
formidable  competitor  in  SPACE, 

"  Space,"  says  Pouillet,  "  gives  to  the 
earth  a  quantity  of  heat  so  considerable 
that  it  almost  equals  the  me^m  heat  we 
receive  from  the  sun."  The  experiments 
of  Melloni,  Faraday,  Tyndal,  Herschel, 
and  Pouillet,  with  the  actinometer,  have 
ascertained  to  the  nicest  fractiou,  the 
amount  of  heat  radiated  to  the  earth 
from  every  quarter  of  the  starry  and 
sun-studded  heavens.  This  is  five  sixths 
of  solar  heat.  To  use  Pouillet's  words : 
"  The  quantity  of  solar  heat  is  capable 
of  melting  a  layer  of  ice  thirty-one 
metres  thick  (one  hundred  feet) ;  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  from  space  is 
enough  to  liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  cover- 
ing our  globe  and  twenty-seven  metres 
(eighty-nine  feet).  Thus,  in  sum,  the 
earth  receives  a  quantity  of  heat 
expressed  by  a  layer  of  ice  sprea(} 
over  the  globe,  fifty-seven  metres  in 
thickness."  Vol  i,  p.  693,  El.  do  Phys- 
ique. 

The  declination  of  the  sun  cannot 
affect  the  quantity  of  heat  thrown  down 
upon  the  Pole  from  the  skies  above  it, 
that  never  cease  to  look  down  upon  its 
yet  unknown  area.  This  fact,  of  course, 
must  not  be  understood  to  augment  the 
estimate  for  the  summer  heat  at  the 
Pole  which  combines  with  tbe  thermic 
influences.  But  it  proves  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that,  even  in  the 
Polar  autumn  and  winter,  when  the 
sun's  power  la  largely  withdrawn,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  temperature 
of  the  Pole  does  not  fall  below  the 
freezing  point  of  sea-water. 

Were  the  sun  blotted  out  from  the- 
heavens,  the  heat  of  space  alone  would,, 
according  to  Pouillet,  liquefy  eighty^ 
nine  feet  of  ice  per  annum.  Suppose 
three  fourths  of  the  solar  influence  ac- 
tually withdrawn  in  the  winter  from  the 
Pole,  we  should  yet  have  left,  allowing 
the  merest  thermic  mite  for  the  usual 
difference  betwe^i  sea-water  and  the- 
earthy  crust  of  its  basin,  quite,  if  not 
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oyer,  28 — Air  opek  bra  tempbratubb 
FOB  THE  POLAR  WINTER  !  ♦ 

The  calorific  sources  \irhence  sack  a 
Polar  temperature  coraes,  and  upon 
•which  this  calculation  depends,  are,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  exclusive  of  all  the 
stores  of  latent  heat  brought  in  yapor 
to  the  Pole  by  the  preyailing  (south- 
westerly) -winds.  This  estimate  also 
excludes  all  the  sevmbU  heat  transport- 
ed to  the  Pole  by  the  surface  currents 
— ^the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Kuro-Siwo. 

If  the  result  seems  fallacious  and  ex- 
trayogant,  we  only  &sk  the  reader,  **  Is 
it  incredible,  when  we  remember  that, 
north  of  Smith's  Strait^  and  at  other 
such  points  {where  the  heat  of  the  Chdf 
Stream  and  Kwro-tiiioo  could  not  be  ap- 
preciably felt),  Arctic  explorers  haye,  in 
dead  of  winter,  found  "  a  water  sky  " 
and  an  "  Open  Sea,"  and  Dr.  Eane,  as 
we  saw,  found  this  Open  Sea  at  a  tem- 
perature of  86° — eight  degrees  above  an 
open  sea  temperature  f  May  not  our 
-doubts  rather  giye  place  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Psalmist:  "They  that  go 

*  Tho  new  theory  of  heat  and  the  iroiidroiu 
offices  now  discoYercd  for  aqueous  vapor,  must  do 
away  with  old  ideas  and  estimates  of  climate.  Yon 
Such  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  onoe  computed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Pole  at  17®  or  19**.  They  left  out, 
however,  in  their  accounts,  the  agency  of  aqueous 
vapor  0}y  which  It  acts  as  a  "  blanket"  on  the  Polo), 
the  heat  this  vapor  (tulf  radialfs  on  t!u  Pole^  the 
stores  of  latent  heat  amassed  in  the  ocean,  and 
boiiie  to  the  Polo  by  southwest  winds,  and  other 
items  of  a  significance  unknown  to  them. 

Our  habitual  ovfr-estintale  of  the  sun's  influence 
has  thrown  a  fog  over  this  whole  polar  question. 
The  presence  or  withdrawal  of  his  rays  atfects  our 
planet  only  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet  (/)  bo- 
low  ground. 

If  the  above  result  seems  too  high  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  sea  nt  the  Pole,  let  us  remember  that,  even 
at  the  equator,  experiments  show  solar  inflncnoe  to 
be  (so  to  speak)  but  skin-de^p. 

The  untiring  and  exact  rosenrches  of  Esdier  and 
Bischof  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  go  fiir  to  dispel 
ancient  and  unfounded  notions  here.  "  Did  not 
gladtrs  melt  from,  undemeatltt"  says  Escher,  'Hhey 
would  reach  up  to  the  mountain-tops."  Theoreti- 
cally, we  know,  **  They  cannot  move  unless  the  soil 
beneath  them  is  at  or  above  32*,"  the  melting  x>oint 
of  loo.  But  Bischof  fbund  these  glaciers  **  gencz^ 
ally  require  40°  temperature  of  the  soil  to  dislodge 
them  and  set  them  in  motion." 

Apply  this  &ot  to  icebergs,  some  of  which  are 
immense  floating  islands.  Their  bottoms,  when 
melted,  shower  down  on  the  Newfoundland  banks 
loads  of  earthy  matter,  gravel,  &c  How  oonld 
they  have  gotten  launched,  or  have  glided  down 
the  slopes  of  Polar  shores,  unless  Vtt  PdUur  soil, 
which  meUed  and  moved  Viem,  was  warmer  Utan  32*  / 


down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  hna- 
neas  in  the  great  waters,  these  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in 
the  deep." 

Tried  in  the  fierce  crucible  of  mathe- 
matical meteorology,  the  reader  can 
jadge  whether  the  thermomctric  theory 
of  Captain  Bent  comes  forth  from  the 
fire  unscathed  and  unharmed. 

We  propose,  hereafter,  to  pass  it 
through  an  ordea],  if  possible,  still 
fiercer — the  testimouy  of  zoology— and 
to  challenge  it  before  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

"We  may  acid  now,  that  the  known 
processes  and  phenomena  of  nature 
bearing  upon  Una  discussion,  so  fiu* 
trom  counter-working  the  agents  upon 
whose  influence  this  theory  rests,  we 
have  seen  they  conspire,  as  mighty  co- 
workers with  the  oceanic  currents  in 
opening  "  Gateways  to  the  Pole." 

If  the  conclusions  just  announced 
haye  seemed  startling  to  the  reader, 
they  haye  been  no  less  startling  to  the 
writer.  "Not  knowing  whither  he 
went,"  with  no  premeditation,  the 
writer  gaye  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
known  facts,  and  has  blindly  followed, 
step  by  step,  the  light  of  the  calcula- 
tion, and  the  beck  and  nod  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

This  profound  and  beautiful  hy- 
pothesis may  boast  no  sanction  of  high 
authority,  nor  count  as  its  advocate  any 
Arctic  explorer.  For  awhile,  it  may 
haye  to  rest  its  claims  on  deductions  of 
science,  and  be  ushered  into  notice  on 
the  quiet  authority  of  mathematical 
calculation.  Was  it  not  so  with  the 
theory  of  Columbus  ?    What  of  this  f 

Galle,  we  know,  with  his  powerful 
telescope  at  Berlin,  and  aided  by  a  host 
of  astronomers  elsewhere,  was  defeated 
in  his  search  for  a  planet,  when,  with 
no  other  instrument  but  his  pencil,  it 
was  found  and  triumphantly  pointed  oat 
by  the  French  mathematician. 

We  cannot  close  without  an  appeal  to 
the  reader  to  weigh  the  facts.  For, 
apart  from  the  triumphs  of  science, 
apart  from  the  settlement  of  a  great 
problem,  affecting  the  conmionwealth 
of  nations ;  apart  from  the  saying  of 
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Iraman  life  in  future  fhiitless  efforts  to 
find  the  Pole,  there  may  be  wrapped  up 
in  this  solution  results  not  now  dream- 
ed of  by  the  most  visionary.  De  Soto 
marched  westward  to  find  silver,  and 
Btninbied  upon  the  golden  glories  of 
"The  Father  of  Waters."  Columbus 
sailed  in  search  of  a  short  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  found  a  New 
World.  Who  shall  say  that,  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  dwelling  upon  some  of  the 


islands  or  shores  of  that  sea  Dr.  Kane 
saw  rolling  and  beating  at  his  feet, 
there  may  not  yet  be  found — 
"  One  toach  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin ! " 
some  vestige  of  humanity — some  frag- 
ment of  our  race,  wafted  thither  by 
these  mighty  currents  we  have  heard 
of,  whose  cry  of  welcome  is  yet  to  greet 
the  mariner  who  finds  them,  and 
amongst  whom  there  may,  at  least,  be 
found  some  one  of  God's  elect  ? 


Note, — While  this  artiele  is  in  press,  the  following  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  September  3d,  annoxmces : 
**  Advices  were  received  hare  i  o-daj  from  the  Oerman  Arctic  Expedition.   The  first  ice  was  cncoantered 
on  the  12th  of  July,  in  latitude  74*,  longitude  10*  West.    The  coast  of  Greenland  wiis  sighted  serenteea 
days  afterward.   The  expedition  had  experienced  adyerse  winds  and  much  mist.  The  weather  was  colder 
than  in  1S6S.    All  on  board  were  well." 

This  is,  therefore,  only  a  repetition  of  the  6ld  experiment*  in  Polar  researches.  The  "  Germania,** 
which  boars  this  expedition,  is  almost  in  the  very  track  of  Henry  Hudson,  and  may  expect  his  disappoint- 
ment.   She  has  l^t  Uit  Ou'f  Stream. 


THE  LADY  CINELLA. 

PART   II.— (CONTIXUED.) 


"  Doctor,"  said  Falconar,  suddenly, 
"  tell  Kay  the  story  of  the  Java  spar- 
rows.   He  has  never  heard  it." 
The  Doctor,  nothing  loth,  began : 

"  When  poor  Tom  Temple ^" 

"He  was  Adelaide's  brother,  Kay," 
explained  Falconar. 

"  When  Tom  Temple  returned  from 
Lidia,he  brought  with  him  a  cage  with 
a  pair  of  the  most  intelligent  Java  spar- 
rows that  ever  were  seen.  There  were 
scarcely  any  bird-tricks,  but  these  tiny 
fellows  were  up  to  them,  and  they  obey- 
ed Tom  as  readily  as  if  he  had  been 
Signer  Blitz,  the  conjuror.  When  Tom, 
in  due  course,  as  all  of  our  young  men 
have  done,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  but  whom,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  ih^  Lady,  par  excellence,  he  gave 
tiie  pair  of  birds  to  her,  and  the  hand- 
some cage,  and  all,  as  freely  as  he  had 
given  her  his  heart.  For  you  must 
know,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  that,  when  any 
one  opens  his  heart  to  this  Lady,  he  is 
not  able  to  make  any  reservations. 

"Ananias  and   Sapphira  would  not 
liave  died  for  falsehood  had  she  been  in 
the  church  in  their  day,  for  they  would 
VOL.  IV — 82 


have  given  her  all,  without  holding 
back  a  penny  nor  a  mite.  8o  the  Lady 
got  the  birds,  and,  as  is  her  fashion,  set 
to  work  to  cultivate  them.  But  birds, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur,  have  subtle  feelings, 
and,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  a  philosophy 
also,  of  their  own,  not  amenable  to  hu- 
man laws  and  reasons.  They  are  given 
to  obscure  passions,  to  violent  affections, 
and  violent  antipathies,  which  rule 
them  quite  as  peremptorily  as  the  same 
unreasonable  things  rule  men.  So,  of 
these  two  birds,  one  came  to  love  this 
lady  with  a  devotion  quite  touching 
and  remarkable,  and  the  other  to  hate 
her  and  to  shrink  from  her  with  an  an- 
tipathy fully  as  striking.  The  more  she 
courted  them,  the  more  they  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  antagonistic  and 
contrarious  feelings.  I  am  not  exactly 
informed,"  said  the  Doctor,  slyly,  "  but 
I  believe  it  was  the  male  bird  which 
loved,  and  the  female  bird  which  hated 
this  lady  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  At 
any  rate,  the  one  which  hated  seemed 
to  have  an  unconquerable  dread  and 
disgust  for  her,  and  would  display  the 
utmost  uneasiness  and  fright  when  she 
was  by.    It  would  flutter,  and  ruffle  its 
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feathers,  and  scream,  and  beat  its  poor 
Tdngs  in  unavailing  efforts  to  escape, 
and  no  effort  of  patience  on  her  part 
had  any  effect  to  conquer  its  dislike. 
The  other  bird,  on  the  contrary,  came 
to  love  her  so  mnch  that  it  was  con- 
tinually uneasy  unless  she  were  in  sight. 
When  she  spoke  to  it,  or  petted  it,  it 
would  exhibit  the  utmost  joy,  pluming 
down  its  feathers,  and  skipping  joyfi^ly 
about,  and  putting  its  little  bill  be- 
tween her  lips,  and  cuddling  close  to 
her,  and  entertaining  her  with  a  ycdun- 
tary  exhibition  of  its  choicest  tricks, 
and  a  voluntary  rehearsal  of  its  most 
rechercM  songs.  80  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of  the 
two  birds  that,  finally,  the  lady  was 
constrained  to  put  them  into  separate 
cages,  so  that,  while  she  could  minister 
to  the  one  that  loved  her,  the  other 
might  be  in  charge  of  somebody  from 
whom  it  was  willing  to  receive  its  food. 
"  One  day,"  continued  the  Doctor, "  the 
lady  was  in  the  room  where  her  birds 
were,  and  the  thought  struck  her  to 
open  the  cages,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  let  the  birds  fly  about  the 
room  where  they  would.  But,  no  soon- 
er had  she  done  so,  than  a  very  strange 
thing  happened.  For  the  bird  which 
hated  her,  seeming  to  conquer  its  dread 
all  at  once,  flew  towards  her,  and  made 
a  savage  attack  upon  her,  flying  into 
her  face,  and  trying  to  peck  out  her 
eyes  with  its  little  beak,  its  feathers  all 
ruffled,  and  its  shrill  piping  note  shrill- 
er still  with  rage.  Then,  while  she  de- 
fended herself  against  this  assault,  the 
other  bird,  the  one  that  loved  her,  with 
a  shrill  note  of  defiance,  fiew  like  a 
miniature  falcon  to  the  rescue,  and  at- 
tacked its  mate.  The  lady,  bewildered, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
stood  by  and  saw  the  little  birds  en- 
gaged in  so  fierce  a  battle  that  one 
would  have  guessed  the  combatants 
were  men,  not  birds.  It  did  not  last 
long,  for  in  a  few  seconds,  as  they  wres- 
tled, plucked,  bleeding,  torn,  the  bird 
that  loved  her  overthrew  its  mate,  driv- 
ing its  beak  through  the  eye  into  the 
brain,  so  that  the  little  bird  fell  upon 
the  fioor  dead.     Then,  the  champion, 


flying  to  her,  perched  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and,  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  was, 
sounded  a  piping,  quavering  song  of 
triumph — th^  quivered,  and  felL  She 
caught  it,  and  plaoed  it  on  her  bosom, 
when  it  cuddled  closely  for  a  moment, 
gasped  two  or  three  times,  and  died. 
And,  in  that  same  hour,  it  is  said,  on 
which  the  champion  bird  that  loved 
her  breathed  its  last,  dying  in  her  de- 
fence, poor  Tom  Temple  also  breathed 
his  last,  dying,  like  the  Java  sparrow, 
for  love  of  the  lady " 

"  The  Lady  Cinella,"  said  Palconar. 

"The  Lady  Cinella,"  repeated  Dr. 
Hoyt,  bidding  us  good-day. 

"  The  Lady  Cinella ! "  I  murmured  to 
myself  "  God  help  the  Lady  Cinella, 
and  her  mysterious  destiny  I " 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this,  I 
again  met  the  Lady  Cinella,  at  a  certain 
entertainment,  which  brought  together 
most  of  the  society  in  and  around 
"Wormleigh.  Mrs.  Cherbury  was  there, 
Adelaide  Temple,  Bertie,  Dr.  Hoyt,  Fal- 
conar,  and  many  other  persons.  There 
was  also  a  young  clergyman  present,  a 
Hr.  Minnis,  to  whom  Falconar  called 
my  attention,  saying : 

**  I  want  you  to  observe  him  closely, 
Kay ;  he  is  an  element  in  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella's  mystery." 

I  think  I  should  have  studied  his 
looks,  anyhow,  for  Mr.  Minnis  was  a 
very  curious  person.  He  was  quite  a 
young  man,  tall  and  spare,  with  long, 
lank  hair,  and  a  high,  intellectual  fi>re- 
head.  He  wore  a  clerical  uniform,  sach 
as  is  now  affected  by  youths  of  the 
rituaUstic  persuasion,  and  his  elaborate- 
ly polished  shoes  seemed  large  enungh 
to  contain  each  a  penitential  pint  of 
peas,  besides  his  own  feet.  But  the 
man  himself  was  a  puzzle,  he  looked 
so  unsubstantial.  I  cannot  give  any 
better  idea  of  the  impression  he  made 
upon  me,  standing  there  in  his  big 
shoes,  than  by  comparing  him  to  a  will- 
o'-tho-wisp.  Like  that,  he  flickered^ 
wavered,  shone  out  and  paled  away  into 
dimness  again  continually.  There  was 
a  tremulous,  vibrating  quality  about  the 
man  which  put  one  in  mind  of  his  own 
image  reflected  in  agitated  water.  Thin, 
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mUky-lookiiig  cheeks,  a  beardless,  in- 
^efiiite  chin,  a  high,  sharp  nose,  with 
dii^hanons  nostrils,  weak,  onoertain, 
bleached  lips,  dry  and  qniyering,  and 
Aded  gray  eyes,  large,  ronnd,  rolling, 
with  an  introyerted  and  iinq>eonlatiye 
look  out  of  them,  made  up  his  ineflfeo- 
HTQndolon;  bnt  it  was  not  always  you 
were  able  to  detect  him  so  distinctly, 
and  often,  eyen  while  yon  gazed  at  him, 
he  paled  away,  and  grew  dimmer,  and 
more  impalpable,  nntil  you  fancied  he 
was  going  to  yanish  incontinently.  If 
there  was  eyer  a  man  made  to  bestow 
"ghostly  admonitions,"  I  thought,  as< 
stffedly  Mr.  Minnis  is  that  yery  i>erson. 
He  had  a  light,  hesitating  cough,  dry 
as  a  meal-tub,  and  his  yoice  was  a  sort 
of  expostulatiye,  sighing  whisper. 
Neyer  had  I  seen  a  human  body  that 
seemed  to  baye  less  brain  and  blood  in 
it,  and  less  of  the  essential  breath  of  life. 
He  sat  listless,  withdrawn,  in  a  heap, 
80  to  speak,  and  twitched,  and  quiyered, 
and  ^ckered,  like  a  gas  light  in  an  un- 
certain draught  of  air. 

When  Cinella  came  in,  in  company 
with  her  aunt,  she  bowed  only  slightly 
to  me,  making  at  the  same  time  that 
haughty,  scomful  moyement  of  the 
shoulders  which  became  her  so  well, 
and  gaye  such  a  queenlike  quality  to 
her  beauty.  She  seemed  bright  and 
charming  as  eyer,  and,  except  for  her 
reserve  and  distance  with  me,  in  no 
wise  different  from  what  I  had  seen 
her  before.  Passing  slowly  and  grace- 
folly  through  the  company,  with  a 
smile  or  a  toss  of  the  head  here  and 
there,  as  the  person  seamed  to  demand 
whom  she  encountered,  she  came  at 
length  to  where  Hr.  Minnis  was,  spoke 
to  him,  took  a  seat  by  him,  and  entered 
into  yiyacioQS  conyersation  with  him. 
Thereupon,  a  wonderful  transformation 
took  place — ^the  will-o'-the-wisp  changed 
suddenly  into  a  man,  the  pallid,  flicker- 
ing image  took  on  stability  and  color, 
and  the  bent,  quayering  form  sat  erect 
and  firm.  It  was  as  when  a  wasted, 
withered  flower  is  thrown  into  stimulat- 
ing waters,  so  that  the  dried  sap  flows 
again,  the  shriyelled  petals  are  unfold- 
ed, the  blanched  colors  reyiye,  and  the 


blossom  that  was  dead  comes  to  life 
again,  and  blooms  forth  new  and  firesh. 
He  lifted  his  head  up,  erect  and  proud, 
a  warm  glow  came  into  his  cheek,  al- 
most giying  it  fullness,  his  lips  waxed, 
eloquent,  and  his  dim,  absent  eyes  dark- 
ened and  kindled  and  shone  with  a  fire 
Ineyer  dreamed  could  bum  there.  It 
was  preoisdy  what  I  haye  called  it — a 
transformation,  and  it  was  wrought  by 
Cinella's  presence,  for  when,  now  and 
,then,  she  left  him,  to  dance  or  otherwise 
— for  she  bestowed  most  of  her  time 
upon  him — ^he  began  to  wane  and  pale 
away,  and  grow  dim  at  once,  like  stars 
in  the  morning  twilight.  I  watched 
him  a  moment,  as  he  sat  there,  after  she 
was  gone  for  good,  and  before  he  got 
ready  to  go  away  himself.  He  had 
shrunk,  and  withered,  and  seemed  to 
haye  tumbled,  as  it  were,  into  a  heap — 
a  few  uncomfortable  clothes  flung  about 
the  exsanguined  image  of  a  boneless 
and  neryeless  man,  that  had  been  gal- 
vanized into  a  sort  of  momentary  tense- 
ness, but,  now  that  the  shock  was  past,^ 
was  more  collapsed  than  ever. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  will  not  last  long,** 
said  some  one  behind  me,  as  Mr.  Minnis 
rose  and  left  the  room,  dragging  his- 
feet  slowly  and  painfully  as  he  walked ; 
'^  his  consumption  has  long  been  past 
remedy.  How  pale  and  weak  he  is; 
yet  how  he  seemed  to  reyiye  while  that 
kind  and  lovely  Miss  Cherbury  was 
talking  with  him  I  " 

"  Consumption  I "  growled  Palconar 
at  my  ear ;  "  better  say  the  Cinella  dis- 
ease I  He  is  one  of  her  lovers,  Kay ; 
and  that  is  the  way  they  die.  Each 
time  they  meet  her,  they  flare  up  like  a 
fire  when  the  poker  is  thrust  into  it, 
then  go  away  from  her  weaker  and 
more  bloodless  than  ever  I '' 

The  days  now  fiew  rapidly  by,  while 
I  stiU  stayed  at  Wormleigh,  like  a 
match  near  the  candle.  In  spite  of  her 
growing  reserve  and  hauteur— part  of 
which  I  attributed  to  my  being  Fal- 
conar's  companion,  part  I  could  not 
account  f<»  at  all — I  saw  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella many  times.  I  heard  also  muck 
about  her.  The  people  of  "Wormleigh, 
with  whom  she  was  an  incessant  sub- 
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ject  of  talk,  were  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  her, — so  much  divided,  in 
fact,  that  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  several  parties,  and  contended  for 
their  respective  views  with  considerable 
bitterness.  Their  combined  opinions 
made  up  an  appalling  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  the  belief  that  malign  and 
supernatural  influences  waited  on  her ; 
and  the  pressure  of  this  was  the  strongs 
er  because  nearly  every  one  could  men- 
tion some  circumstances  that  had  come 
under  his  or  her  own  immediate  ob- 
servation. There  was  a  party,  headed 
by  Adelaide  Temple,  and  composed 
principally  of  persons  of  her  own  sex, 
who,  shurking  the  question  of  super- 
natural powers,  contended  outright  for 
the  Lady  Cinella^s  malefic  disposition, 
and  that  she  was  continually  working 
desolation  and  destruction,  by  subtle 
means  to  them  unknown,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  dark  and  fiend- 
like fondness  for  eviL  This  party  in- 
stanced many  things  which  seemed  to 
be  traceable  up  to  her,  and  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  but  upon  this 
hypothesis.  There  was  a  large  party, 
but  chiefly  from  among  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  who  held  the  views 
we  have  seen  Falconar  entertain,  more 
or  less  modified  by  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines  relative  to  such  things.  There 
was  also  a  party,  represented  by  Dr. 
Hoyt,  and  ottier  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  skeptical  folks  of  Wormleigh,  who, 
while  admitting  that  the  Lady  Cinella 
and  her  surroundings  perplexed  and 
puzzled  them,  would  not  admit  any 
explanation  that  passed  the  due  limits 
of  scientific  reserve.  These  people, 
studying  her  curiously,  and  curiously 
investigating  every  circumstance  in  her 
life  that  transpired,  were  free  to  admit 
that  the  more  they  learned  about  the 
Lady  Cinella,  the  more  inexplicable  did 
she  become,  the  deeper  and  darker  was 
the  mystery  that  environed  her.  There 
were  yet  other  two  parties — the  party 
of  those  who  hooted  at  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  circumstance  in  Cinella^s 
case  not  clearly  explicable  upon  ordi- 
nary and  rational  grounds — who  laugh- 
ed at  the  nursery-talk  about  the  Aff- 


gban,  derided  the  bird-story,  and  spoke 
of  Tom  Temple's  tuhereuhsis  pulmonaris^ 
and  Tdr.  Minnis'  ineradicable  dyspepsia, 
as  adequate  explanations  of  their  re- 
spective disorders;— and  the  party,  last- 
ly, of  those  who  loved  the  Lady  Cinella 
with  pure  devotion,  and  consequently 
felt  her  to  be  a  flawless  crystal. 

To  which  of  these  parties  should  I 
join  myself? 

Assuredly  I  ,did  not  belong  to  the 
rank  of  her  fbes,  nor  yet  was  I  qtdte 
ready  to  believe,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Min- 
nis,  that  all  I  was  told  about  her  was 
mere  malicious  invention  upon  the  part 
of  her  enemies.  I  felt  quite  well  as- 
sured that  the  Lady  Cinella  was  as  pore 
and  maidenly  as  she  was  beautiful  and 
proud;  I  felt  convinced  also,  that, 
however  impulsive  and  erratic  her  tem- 
per might  be,  her  natural  disposition 
was  kindly  and  tender.  For  the  rest,  I 
was  uncertain.  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self down  to  believe  with  Falconar,  nor 
was  I  satisfied  to  reject  with  the  skep- 
tics. There  were  some  things  which  I 
myself  had  seen  which  demanded  more 
explanation  than  I  was  able  to  find  for 
them— the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  study  the  Lady  Cinella  still  more 
closely,  in  order  to  make  the  mystery 
out. 

But  this  was  hard  to  do,  for  the  more 
I  pursued  her,  the  more  she  avoided 
me;   the  more  I  sought  her  out,  the 
more  shy  and  haughty  she  became ;  the 
more  I  humbled  myself  before  her,  the 
less  tolerant  she  grew  of  my  presence. 
So,  while  I  still  followed  her,  she  made 
me  vexed  and  anlious,  angry  with  my- 
self, yet  unable  to  abstain,  and  my  brow 
grew   puckered,  my  eyes    speculative, 
my  cheek  a  shade  paler ;  so  that  Fal- 
conar began  to  accuse  me  of  being  al- 
ready under  the  witch's  spell,  and  en- 
treated me  to  break  it,  once  for  all,  as 
he  had  done. 

But,  how  could  I  do  this  thing? 
How  could  I  avoid  seeking  the  light  of 
her  eye,  no  matter  how  much  she  avert- 
ed it  from  me  ?  How  could  I  refrain 
fh)m  basking  in  the  joyous  beauty  of 
her  countenance,  glowing  like  sunligbt 
upon  retired  valleys?     How  could  I 
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help  pnrsaing  her,  and  following  after 
her,  and  thinking  of  her,  and  cherish- 
ing her  in  my  dreams  ?  How  conld  I 
help  doing  this,  when  I  felt  that  I  loyed 
the  Lady  Cinella — ^loyed  her  dearer  than 


I  loYed  my  own  sonl,  more  faithftilly 
than  I  loved  my  own  life,  and  would, 
give  this,  and  that,  and  all,  aye  all,  to 
possess  her  I  How  conld  I  help  it,  how 
covild  I  help  it,  I  say  ? 


PART  UL 


One  evening,  Falconar  and  I  visited 
at  a  house  where  some  company  was 
gathered.  As  we  came  in,  the  Lady 
Cinella  was  singing  one  of  Henry 
Heine^s  strangely  sweet  ballads,  set  to  a 
dmple  chord  of  melody  that  had  all 
the  weird  effect  and  force  of  an  intri- 
cate symphony,  so  completely  had  the 
composer  put  his  heart  into  it.  Cinella 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  singing 
without  any  instrumental  accompani- 
ment, which  she  was  very  competent  to 
do,  for  her  voice  was  very  strong  and 
rich — and  on  this  occasion  she  was  seat- 
ed in  a  partially-lighted  room,  with  the 
company  gathered  in  a  circle  around 
her.  She  held  the  sheet  of  music  in  her 
hand.  Thus  it  happened  that  her  face 
was  towards  us,  and  she  saw  us  imm^ 
diately  when  we  entered  the  door.  Her 
voice  seemed  to  tremble  and  falter,  and 
I  fancied  that,  had  it  been  light  enough, 
I  should  have  seen  her  change  color. 
8he  stopped  singing  at  once,  and  re- 
moved from  her  central  position  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  peremptorily 
declining  to  conclude  the  song.  Her 
voice  was  not  in  train,  she  said.  I  took 
a  seat  by  her  side,  but,  after  coldly  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  me,  she  rose, 
and  went  away,  to  talk  with  some  one 
else.  Falconar  came  and  took  the  chair 
aha  had  vacated,  and,  in  a  low  tone 
hummed  over  to  himself— 

^  *  mi  nightingale  shall  thnn  her  rose, 
TUl  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  from  her  fly ! ' 

I  say,  Kay,"  whispered  he,  "  that  first 
verse  seems  to  be  coming  true— 

*  TiU  mghtinffoU  ihaU  ihun  her  rose  / ' 

The  lovely  Cinella  is  decidedly  giving 
you  the  cold  shoulder.    I  have  noticed 
it  ^eral  times  here  lately.  I  congratu- 
late you,  my  boy  1 " 
A    iumultuous   whirl    of    emotions 


wrestled  within  myJieart  till  it  ached 
again.  For  I  had  noticed  this  thing 
before,  often — ^now,  in  my  unreasoning 
passion,  his  words  seemed  to  supply  her 
with  a  motive,  and  me— they  filled  me 
with  hopes  and  wild  dreams  so  strange, 
BO  exigent,  that  I  grew  almost  faint 
under  their  pressure  and  tumult.  I 
said  no  more  to  Cinella  that  evening, 
nor  much  to  anybody,  but,  folding  ray 
arms  over  my  bosom,  as  if  to  constrain 
within  it  the  emotions  that  threatened 
to  burst  forth,  I  impatiently  waited  for 
the  time  when  we  could  take  our  leave. 
There  was  but  little  sleep  for  me  that 
night,  for  a  new  purpose  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  morning  to  give  me  the  chance 
to  accomplish  it. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  I  told 
Falconar  I  wanted  a  horse. 

"  What  for  ?  "  he  asked.  • 

<i  I  am  going  to  see  Cinella." 

"  Phew !  after  the  way  she  treated 
you  last  night  ?  Wait  an  hour,  and  I 
will  ride  over  there  with  you." 

"  I  don't  want  you.  I  would  rather 
go  alone." 

He  looked  at  me  keenly.  "  Well,"  ho 
said,  *^  you  are  in  for  it,  and  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped.  Anyhow,  Tom  Tem- 
ple's luDgs  uoers  delicate,"  he  added, 
soUo  voee,  "  and  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
quite  so  much  of  a  ninnyhammer  as  the 
milk-fietced  parson ;  but  Kay,  old  fellow, 
take  care  of  yourself,  for  its  like  ven- 
turing upon  new  ice,  going  where  you 
are  going,  with  your  present  feelings." 

I  thanked  him,  and  rode  ofL  He 
stood  where  I  had  left  him,  gazing  after 
me  as  long  as  I  could  see  him.  The 
good  fellow  had  loved  me  dearly  from 
the  day  when  we  had  robbed  the  binls'- 
nests  together,  and  shared  our  Latin 
grammar  and  our  master's  floggings 
with  perfect   impartiality.      Now,    it 
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seemed  to  him  as  if  I  had  gone  off  to 
battle  with  some  dragon  er  other,  too 
formidable  for  me  to  encounter  alone, 
yet  so  placed  that  he  could  not  help 
me. 

^  You  will  find  Cinella  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  Blanchfieur,^*  said  Mrs.  Cherbury, 
after  I  had  made  my  salutations.  The 
worthy  old  gentlewoman  was  too  polite 
to  assume  my  Tisit  to  herselfl  I  strolled 
out,  and  iJong  the  pebbled  walks, 
through  clusteiing  roses  and  rich 
Tines  and  drooping  creepers,  towards 
the  "  cedam  alleys  "  and  larger  shrub- 
bery, enclosing  an  exquidte  little 
eummer-honse,  to  climb  to  the  roof  of 
which  there  was  a  rivalry  between  in- 
numerable vines  and  creepers,  grapes, 
fox-gloves,  wistarias,  madeiras,  thun- 
bergias,  tropaeola,  &c  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  there.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  I  heard  the  voices  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  one,  that  of  Cinella,  clear,  in- 
cisive, sharp,  scolding,  I  was  going  to 
say,— «md  the  other  a  meek,  whining, 
disconsolate  murmur,  pitiful  to  hear. 
Before  I  had  caught  any  words,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  alley  brought  me  out  in  full 
view  of  the  summer-house,  and  I  saw, 
jn  the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  CineUa, 
standing  erect  and  scornful  and  terrible, 
like  a  winged  angel  of  vengeance,  and 
Hr.  Minnis,  "the  milk-faced  parson,^' 
prostrate  on  his  face,  seeking  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  cringing,  grovel- 
ling, humbling  himself  at  her  feet.  She 
seemed  to  be  spurning  him  from  her, 
with  vehemence  and  disgust,  he  to  seek 
to  be  spumed.  I  hastily  turned,  but 
not  quick  enough.  She  beckoned  to 
me,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  and 
called: 

"  Come  hither,  Mr.  Blanchfleur ;  we 
are  not  talking  any  secrets,  and  it  may 
do  you  good  to  see  how  I  humble  the 
men  who  dare  to  crawl  to  my  feet 
Come  I  I  say,"  added  she,  seeing  that  I 
still  kept  back,  for  poor  Ifinnis'  sake, 
"  Come,  I  need  you." 

I  approached  them.  There  was  a 
deep  line  drawn  clear  across  her  fore- 
head, a  line  meaning  anger,  perplexity, 
impatience;  her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
her  eyes  glowed  with  a  living  fire,  her 


lipe  were  compressed  and  nervous. 
Kever  had  she  looked  so  lovely,  nevei 
had  she  showed  so  much  character. 
Force  and  energy  were  written  upon 
her  every  feature.  As  for  Mr.  Minni% 
even  as  he  grovelled  there  and  whined 
at  her  feet — those  feet  that  she  patted 
impatiently,  as  if  she  could  scarcely  re- 
strain them  from  spuming  him — ^the  in- 
fluence of  her  presence  was  still  upon 
him,  and  he  appeared  more  lifelike  and 
manly  by  far  than  he  had  seemed  the 
other  night  after  she  was  gone. 

"  Mr.  Minnis,"  said  she,  with  intense 
Httemess,  "  tells  me  that  he  loves  me, 
and  this  is  the  way  he  seeks  to  win  my 
love  1  Why,  man,  I  could  not  love  a 
spaniel  that  would  cower  at  my  feet  as 
you  are  doing  I " 

"  Let  me  be  your  dog,  your  spaniel, 
your  slave — any  thing  to  be  near  yoa 
forever,"  he  whined. 

"Gtet  up,  sir,  and  leave  me,"  she 
cried. 

"  If  you  send  me  from  you,  I  shaU 
die,"  he  complained.  The  words  drove 
her  into  a  passion^ 

"Die I  die!  It  is  always  the  same 
old  cry — You  shall  not  die,  sir — I  will 

not  have ^^  she  shuddered,  and  turn 

ed  her  face  away,  a  sudden  paleness 
driving  off  the  flush.  "  Why  will  you. 
die?" 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  he  said,  very 
calmly. 

"  Love  me  1  You  shall  not  love  me, 
sir  1  I  will  not  allow  it.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  you  should 
lovenM.  I  have  scorned  you — abased 
you — ill-treated  you — flirted  with  you — 
lied  to  you — ^taught  you  to  despise  me  2 
How  can  you  say  you  love  me  ? " 

"You  have  only  taught  me  to  love 
you.  I  have  never  leamed  any  other 
lesson  from  your  lips." 

"  Now  hear  him,  Mr.  Blanchfleur  I  ** 
said  she,  tuming  quickly  to  me,  "  heaz 
this  man  whom  I  have  almost  spit  ripon 
— ^hear  him  say  that  he  loves  me,  and 
will  die  1 " 

"  It  is  the  simple  trath,  sir,"  he  said 
to  me,  not  rising ;  "  intercede  for  me,  I 
beseech  you,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall 
certainly  die  if  she  drives  me  from  her.^ 
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"  Intercede  for  yon  I "  she  cried,  very 
quickly.  ^Mr.  Miimis,  do  you  know 
who  it  is  that  yon  ask  to  intercede  for 
you  ?  See  here  I "  She  sprang  to  my 
side  as  she  spoke,  she  clasped  both  my 
hands  in  one  of  hers,  she  put  the  other 
arm  about  my  neck,  caressingly,  she  laid 
her  head  with  seeming  unaffected  fond- 
ness upon  my  shoulder. 

^  Do  you  see  this,  Mr.  Minnis  ?  He 
whom  you  asked  to  intercede  for  you  is 
my  loyer,  my  betrothed  husband—is  it 
not  so,  dear  Eay  ?  "  she  looked  into  my 
fiice  with  a  look  that  thrilled  me 
tiirough  all  my  surprise  and  wonder. 
**  While  you  were  speaking^  of  love,  I 
was  thinking  only  of  him— dreaming 
only  of  him  I  WUl  you  rise  now,  Mr. 
Hinnis,  and  go  away  from  me — ^I  wish 
to  be  alone  with  my  lover— my  lover, 
mind  you,  Mr.  Minnis  I — will  you  go 
away  now,  and  leave  us  alone,  and  never 
come  back  any  more  ?  " 

The  poor  man  rose,  slowly  gathered 
himself  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  turned 
to  go,  white,  shrunken,  limp,  as  linen 
from  the  bleach  yard. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude.  Excuse  me.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  any  more." 

Slowly,  wearily,  more  slowly  and 
wearily  with  every  step,  he  dragged 
himself  away,  nor  turned  back  once. 
C^iella  kept  her  position  until  he  was 
almost  out  of  sight.  She  had  grown 
mortally  pale,  her  mouth  worked  con- 
vulsively, and  her  eyes  strained  after 
the  departing  unfortunate. 

^  Oh  ! "  she  gasped  at  last,  "  he  will 
die!  Call  him  back,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
pray,  call  him  back." 

"  Best  let  him  go,"  said  I,  "  unless 
you  can  give  him  some  reason  for  return- 
ing." 

"You  are  right  I"  she  burst  out 
Then,  with  a  passionate  effort,  she  flung 
me  off  from  her,  crying,  "Go  I  go  I " 
sprang  into  the  summer-house,  and, 
sinking  upon  a  bench,  hid  her  bead  in 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  and  wept  pas- 
sionately, crying  the  while : 

"  He  will  not  hate  me,  and  he  must 
die  t  he  will  not  hate  me,  and  he  will 
die!" 


I  suffered  her  grief  to  have  its  course 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  went  into 
the  summer-house,  and  stood  beside  her, 
and  touched  her  shoulder  with  my 
hand. 

"  Cinella,"  I  said,  gently,  "  let  us  walk 
to  the  fountain  and  dry  these  tears. 
Weeping  will  do  no  good." 

She  thnist  my  hand  away  almost 
rudely,  and  looked  up  into  my  face 
with  eyes  full  of  resentment 

**  You  are  presuming,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  upon  my  acting  just  now." 

"  No  !  no ! "  I  quickly  repUed.  "  1 
am  not  presuming,  for  I  know  that  you 
were  acting,  and  I  believe  I  can  guess 
what  was  your  motive  for  it  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you,  Miss  Cherbury,  seriously, 
calmly,  not  as  a  lover,  nor  as  a  betroth- 
ed husband,  but,  believe  me,  as  a  sincere 
friend.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  foun- 
tain." 

I  spoke  as  I  felt,  resolutely.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was,  but  from  the  moment  in 
which  she  displayed  her  weakness  be- 
fore me,  there  seemed  to  pass  into  my 
spirit  a  strange  new  consciousness  of 
power  over  her,  and  strength  to  battle 
with  and  conquer  the  evil  spirit  by 
which  she  was  possessed.  It  was  not  - 
that  her  actions  just  now  persuaded  me 
to  think  she  loved  me— on  the  contrary, 
it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  she 
would  not  have  acted  thus  with  a  man 
with  whom  she  was  in  love.  Bat,  in 
these  new  revelations  of  her  character, 
I  seemed  instinctively  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  prime  motive  that  was  the  key 
to  all  she  did — ^the  curtain  had  been 
lifted  for  a  moment,  and  I  fancied  I  saw 
a  weak,  loving  woman,  desperately, 
blindly,  but  nobly  struggling  how  she 
could  in  an  environing  network  of  deso- 
lation and  despair.  A  weak  woman, 
after  all — a  woman  who  needed  support 
— a  woman  whom  I  could  save  I  So,  in 
proportion  as  I  saw  her  to  be  weak,  my 
will  grew  strong. 

She  obeyed  me  submissively,  and  for 
a  few  minutes,  I  fancied  I  had  conquer- 
ed her,  and  all  would  henceforth  go 
aright,  and  as  I  should  direct.  I  said 
nothing  to  her  while  we  walked  to  the 
fountain.     She  choked  down  two  or 
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three  conynlsiTe  sobs,  careAilly  layed 
her  eyes  and  face,  adjusted  her  hair 
-with  one  haughty  impatient  toss  of  the 
head,  and  then  stood  silent,  looking 
down,  and  slowly  tearing  off  the  petals 
of  a  rose  and  dropping  them  one  by  one 
into  the  water. 

**  You  feel  better  now  ? "  I  asked. 

"  There  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter 
with  me,"  she  coldly  replied. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Just  now  when  you  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Minnis  hate  and  despise  you,  for  a 
heartless  coquette,  and  you  failed,  you 
were  in  despair,  because,  you  said  he 
would  die.  How  do  you  know  he  will 
die?" 

She  had  turned  pale,  and  shivered, 
when  I  began,  but  I  could  see  she  was 
putting  out  a  strong  force  in  support 
of  her  will— I  could  see,  in  fact,  that 
she  was  not  conquered  by  any  means. 
The  struggle  between  her  will  and  mine 
was  scarcely  begun.  I  felt  the  need  to 
nerve  myself  like  steel,  and  I  did  so  for 
awhile. 

"  I  know  he  will  die— if  I  do  know  it 
— because  it  is  the  nature  of  such  poor 
worms  never  to  react  against  what  hurts 
them.    He  has  no  vitality." 

"Had  Tom  Temple  no  vitality? 
Was  he  a  poor  worm  like  this  reverend 
unfortunate  ? "    I  spoke  cruelly  hard. 

A  moment  she  shrunk  as  if  I  had 
pierced  her  with  a  knife— a  moment 
she  glared  upon  me  like  a  tigress — ^then, 
all  emotion  passed  from  her  face,  and 
gave  way  to  a  hard,  icy  indifference,  a 
cool,  frozen  courtesy  that  I  could  not 
break. 

"  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  you  and  I  are  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  very  good  Mends 
as  the  world  goes,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
our  relations  are  so  intimate  as  to  justify 
the  mutual  heart-openings  you  seem  to 
propose.  You  are  neither  my  father- 
con  fessor  nor  my  bosom  friend.  Besides, 
we  are  both  too  near  of  an  age  to  seek 
or  accept  advice  the  one  from  the  other. 
As  for  Mr.  Tom  Temple,  if  you  wish  to 
^ear  his  history  in  extenWy  with  all  the 
commentaries,  you  had  better  go  consult 
his  sister  Adelaide." 


'*  I  have  no  desire  to  learn  what  you 
are  not  willing  to  tell  me,  nor  to  insist 
upon  services  you  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept" 

^  That  is  a  very  commendable  spirit, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur,  and  acting  up  to  it 
will  save  us  a  world  of  embarrassmenta. 
Of  course,  I  have  my  troubles,  and  you 
have  chanced  to  see  me  moved  out  of 
my  equanimity  by  them,  more  than 
once.  Still,  they  are  essentially  my 
troubles,  nor  can  any  one  else,  by  com- 
batting, end  them  for  me,  let  him  sym- 
pathize with  me  never  so  deeply.  You 
have  seen  me  weep,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  but 
then,  remember  also,  you  have  seen  me 
laugh.  I  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of 
the  comity  of  our  relations,  let  your 
thoughts  dwell  upon  the  smiles,  and  re- 
gain irom  dwelling  upon  the  tears." 

"  That,  I  cannot  do,"  said  I,  earnestly. 

«  Well  well,"  she  rejoined,  lightly,  "  I 
will  not  be  too  exacting.  If  you  prefer 
the  Niobe  to  the  Hebe,  I  must  be  con- 
tent Only,  do  not  think  to  extort  any 
revelations  from  me.  I  have  none  to 
make." 

She  was  now  completely  herself,  firm 
as  marble.  Not  Hebe,  but  Diana,  I 
thought,  cold,  calm,  impassive,  bright, 
and  unresponsive  as  the  full  moon  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
did  I  become  aware  of  the  strength  of 
this  will  I  sought  to  master.  My  knees 
shook  as  I  thought  of  the  struggle,  for 
it  had  gone  so  far  now  that,  if  I  failed 
to  conquer  her,  she  would  yet  inevitably 
conquer  me. 

*'  Come,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
green-house  near  by,  '^  I  have  a  singular 
flower  to  show  you." 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  was  a 
suspicious  counterpart  of  the  tone  in 
which  just  now  I  had  bidden  her  go 
with  me  to  the  fountain,  but  I  said 
nothing,  simply  walking  by  her  side 
the  few  steps  that  intervened  between 
the  fountain  and  the  green-house.  This 
was  a  long,  low-roofed  glass  stmcture, 
with  pot-flowers  arranged  upon  shelves 
in  tiers  to  the  roof.  There  was  a  fine 
collection  of  true  green-house  plants, 
and,  in  addition,  some  very  rare  and 
choice  exotics,  needing  to  be  carefully 
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nizned  eren  in  that  tropical  atmosphere. 
The  warm  summer  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  scarcely  shaded  glass  of 
the  roof,  with  sultry  power.  One  or 
two  of  the  frames  were  open,  but  not 
widely  enough  to  substitute  f^h  air 
for  the  close,  damp  atmosphere  that 
preyailed  within — an  atmosphere  bur- 
thened  and  made  heayy  and  oppressiye 
with  the  breath  of  foreign  flowers,  hint- 
ing of  tall  Brazilian  forests,  or  Sumatran 
and  African  coverts,  where  the  wild 
heast  steals  with  yelvet  foot,  and  the 
feasted  boa  hangs  sluggish  like  a  huge 
painted  vine.  There  were  strange  sweet 
od(»8  there,  that  bore  down  upon  the 
soul  with  the  effect  of  grand  choruses 
sbging  fbnereal  hymns  at  midnight — 
odors  so  sweet  and  so  strong  that  the 
senses  drooped  under  them  with  lan- 
guor. Yet  it  struck  me  that  in  this 
brilliant  flash  of  colors,  and  this  warm, 
mask-steeped,  jungle  air,  the  beauty  of 
Ginella  flamed  forth  into  ftiller  bloom 
^itn  ever  before;  her  cheek  warmed, 
her  eyes  gloWbd  and  gleamed  with  in- 
tense fire,  and  her  quicker,  more  pant- 
ing breath  betrayed  her  accelerated 
blood.  The  thought  struck  me  of  her 
Indian  birthplace,  and  I  fancied  she 
came  to  this  place  as  to  her  home,  where 
she  might  breathe  the  atmosphere  con- 
genial to  her  full-blown,  exigent,  tropi- 
cal nature.  I  felt  sure  also  that  in  this 
place  she  was  just  as  much  stronger 
than  elsewhere,  as  I  was  weaker  here 
than  I  was  elsewhere.  Her  will  was  in 
its  fullest  force  when  a  congenial  ex- 
ternal nature  combined  with  her  own  to 
flood  her  soul  with  new  resources 
throogh  every  pore. 

'*'  This  place  is  like  a  poem  to  me,  or 
a  symphony,  Mr.  Blanchflcur,''  said  she, 
and  her  tones  seemed  fuller,  richer, 
more  harmonious  than  ever;  "hither 
I  come  for  comfort  and  repose,  and  fresh 
strength  when  any  thing  jars  me  more 
mdely  than  the  ordinary,  and  here, 
sometimes,  forgetting  the  destinies  that 
tie  me  down,  I  can  sit  and  dream,  and 
fimcy  myself  a  flower,  like  one  of  these. 
Did  you  ever  fancy  yourself  a  flower, 
Hr.  Blanchfleur?  Not  one  of  these 
stately,  cold,  scentless  camellias—  oh  no  I 


but  a  round,  ripe,  gushing  rose,  full  of 
attar,  that  a  hummingbird  would  dance 
with  joy  to  see  and  to  hover  around  un- 
ceasingly I    I  have,  often." 

Was  it  a  spell  upon  me  from  her 
glowing  eye  and  the  Ml-toned  music  of 
her  glorious  voice,  or  was  it  the  mere 
air  of  the  place,  with  its  sun-sick  odors 
and  its  exhalations  fh>m  the  honey- 
drunken  East,  that  glided  like  a  breath 
athwart  my  forehead — a  cool,  gentle 
breath — and  bore  down  my  spirit  till  it 
was  faint  and  weary,  as  if  with  anxious 
looking  forward  to  a  bliss  unknown  ? 
What  was  it  that  stole  over  me,  and  be- 
numbed me,  and  held  me  in  a  trance  ? 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see;"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  float  far  away,  and  to  be 
caught  up  in  numberless  symphonic 
echoes  by  the  flowers,  like  distant  music 
sounding  among  moon-lighted  hills. 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see,"  and  she  paused,  pointing 
me  to  a  rare  blossom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  a  large  blossom  of  the  lily  fam- 
ily, rich,  golden,  orange,  crimson,  velvet- 
barred,  flecked  and  spotted,  like  a  fresh- 
coated  adder  that  suns  himself  in  the 
brambles,  and  sending  forth  waves  of 
fragrance  of  cinnamon  groves  and  va- 
nilla buds  blended.  Then,  as  I  bent  to- 
wards the  flower,  I  saw  her  pluck  the 
blossom,  and  pass  her  hand  over  it 
thrice,  with  a  strange,  commanding 
sweep  of  gesture.  Then,  she  breathed 
upon  it,  gently,  as  who  should  soothe  a 
frightened,  trembling  bird,  and  handed 
it  to  me,  and  I  took  it 

"This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see— keep  it,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
in  remembrance  of  me." 

And,  for  the  second  time  in  our  ac- 
quaintance, she  bent  upon  me  that 
keen,  flre-armed  glance  of  scrutinizing 
power,  burning  me  through  and  through, 
like  Are  in  flax.  And  I,  knowing  the 
gesture,  and  the  glance,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  deadly  spell,  took  the  flow- 
er gladly,  and  opened  my  heart  of  hearts 
to  let  the  glance  go  through ;  for  I  loved 
her,  I  loved  the  Lady  Cinella,  and  I  was 
willing  to  die  there  at  her  feet,  because 
I  loved  her. 
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^<  Do  you  Bee  its  wondrous  pistils,  like 
the  golden  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Cama, 
the  divine  ? "  said  the  rich,  command- 
ing, symphonic  voice,  with  its  remem- 
brances of  distant  music. 

And  I,  obeying,  passive,  gazed  into 
the  magic  flower^s  cup,  and  studied  the 
form  of  its  wondrous  pistils,  no  longer 
looking  at  her,  but  entirely  conscious 
that  her  eyes  still  pierced  me  through 
and  through  with  that  fire-armed  glance. 

But  now,  a  mystic  dream  seemed  to 
spread  around  me  like  a  violet  vapored 
doud,  hiding  from  sight  the  Lady  Ci* 
nella,  and  the  green-house,  and  the  flow* 
ers,  and  only  leaving  me  there,  alone,  a 
solitary  votary,  flung  in  humility  upon 
the  steps  of  Camadeva^s  temple,  and 
yearning  for  his  shrine.  And  the  petals 
of  the  flower  were  no  longer  petals,  but 
walls  of  a  golden  temple  hung  with  pur- 
ple pennons  that  wavered  and  throbbed 
and  quivered  like  the  bosom  of  a  wom- 
an in  agony.  And  within,  under  a 
misty  violet  veil,  I  thought  the  shrine 
of  the  temple  was  concealed,  ftrom  which, 
although  I  could  not  see  it,  there  burst 
forth  flashes  of  many  colored  flames, 
which,  spreading  in  rippling  waves 
around,  gave  forth  a  murmur  of  low 
harmony,  a  whispering  complication  of 
sweet  tones,  subdued  and  faint,  yet,  oh  I 
so  sweet  and  rich  and  full  of  joy  and 
love  I 

Then,  as  I  gazed,  the  waves  of  flame 
rolled  higher  and  brighter,  faVL  of  crim- 
son light,  and  suggesting  images  of 
supernatural  beauty;  and  the  misty, 
violet  veil  lifted  and  lifted  slowly  and 
€olemnly  aloft,  and  the  low  murmuring 
sweetness  heaved  and  swelled  and  burst 
into  a  full,  strong  torrent  of  surpassing 
iiarmony  of  reduplicative  joy  and  praise ; 
«nd)  while  my  soul  grew  strong  with  a 
new  sense  of  returning  vigor,  and  the 
strangest  expectations  of  coming  bliss, 
the  shrine  of  the  temple  opened  full  be- 
fore me  like  a  revelation  of  Eden.  Upon 
which  looking,  there  came  within  me 
words,  pleasant,  soothing  words,  which 
I  must  utter,  and  which  had  power,  me- 
thought,  to  conquer  where  they  fdl,  for 
they  were  words  of  love,  pure,  virgin, 
invincible  love,  before  which  no  other  in- 


fluence can  stand  I  So,  gazing  thsre 
upon  the  shrine  of  the  temple  of  Oama- 
deva,  in  the  bliss  of  all  those  sights, 
and  the  joy  of  all  those  sounds,  I  spoke 
and  said: 

*'  I  look  beyond  the  present,  and  fol- 
low my  soul  back  into  the  uchetypal 
region  of  pure  ideas,  whence  it  has  come, 
and  I  see  it  playing  there  with  a  com- 
panion-soul, two  angel-babes  upon  the 
dewy  turf  of  Paradise ^ 

And  a  strange,  s^eet,  far-off  voice 
echoed  my  words : 

*^  I  see  them  playing  ther&— oh,  I  see 
them  playing  1 " 

And  I  stai  spoke :  "  That  was  before 
we  were  driven  out,  before  we  had  sin- 
ned, before  our  footsteps  touched  this 
dreary  earth  of  exile  and  despair.  That 
was  in  the  morning  glory  of  our  inno- 
cence, and  then  and  there  my  soul  dwelt 
long  ages  ago  with  thine ! " 

"  Long  ages  ago — ^with  thine !  ^ 

^I  see  those  two  souls  pacing  like 
stars  the  celestial  coasts  of  the  spirit- 
world,  brother  and  sister,  Vl  in  alL" 

**  Brother  and  wster,  all  in  all  1 "  ♦ 

"  Once  the  time  was,"  said  the  voice 
upon  my  lips,  "  once  the  time  was,  when 
the  dim  veil  of  sorrow,  the  mystic  doud 
of  existence,  pressed  down  upon  us  so 
closely  we  could  not  see  that  distant 
pearly  shore,  nor  the  twin  spirit  there 
in  their  sports  of  innocence,  nor  guees 
the  bond  that  weds  them  forever  and 
ever  more.  But  now,  the  veil  is  rent, 
now  the  doud  is  lifted." 

"  Now,  the  veil  is  rent,  now  the  cloud 
is  lifted ! " 

The  long-ago  has  come  back,  never 
to  depart  again,  and  never  more  shall  I 
lose  that  language  of  our  happy  child- 
hood I  Never  more  shall  the  loved 
one  and  the  lover  fail  to  recognize  each 
other  again  I " 

**  Never  more  again  I " 

Stunned,  bewildered,  overborne,  even 
while  my  spirit  was  soaring  at  its  high- 
est mark,  and  my  will  grasping  its  in- 
tensest  power  of  'concentration,  I  fdt 
my  body,  unequal  to  the  task,  grow  sick 

•  This  is  a  paraphrase  from  C  K. F.Molbetfai 
the  Danldi  poet. 
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and  ilednt  I  staggered,  and  would  have  She  orouclied,  low,  lower,  and,  sob- 
fallen,  when,  swift  as  like  the  swoop  of  biog,  beckoned  me  away, 
a  grey  falcon,  Ginella  darted  upon  me,  '^  Cinella  1 " 
placked  the  flower  £rom  my  hand,  shred  No  answer  stilL 
it  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and,  coy-  ^'  Cinella  1  *'    She  lifted  her  eyes  to 
ering  her  lace,  burst  into  a  passionate  mine  with  one  swift,  sudden  flash  of 
flood  of  tears.  glory,  then  quickly  drooped  again^  and 

Instantly,  weak  and  weary,  but  abeo-  said : 

lately  myself,  I  awaked  fh>m  my  dream,  **  Go !  leave  me  I  in  pity  leave  me  I 

and  knew  that  I  had  conquered  her  by  To-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all  I " 

the  force  of  my  love,  and  that  her  su-  Bo  I  departed  from  her,  contented, 

preme  will  bowed  down  to  mine.  For  that  one  swift  look  firom  her  eyes 

**  Cinella  I "  I  said.  had  told  me  all  I  needed  to  know. 


CALYPSO. 


While  evening  mirrored  the  Ogyrian  shore 

Deep  in  a  foamless  purple  of  still  sea, 

Atlantean  Calypso  left  her  cave 

And  wandered,  mournful,  from  the  middle  isle 

To  where  a  lonely  promontory  breaks 

Sharp  on  the  landward  swell  that  washes  it 

With  murmurous  monotone  continual. 

Hither  she  clomb,  and  round  a  ruined  trunk 

Of  tamarisk,  lightning-shattered,  wreathed  an  arm, 

And  let  the  low  light  ripple  on  her  hair. 

So  standing,  as  the  summer  day  went  down 

And  all  the  tender  broidery  of  stars 

Stole  into  heaven,  she  gave  her  sorrow  voice 

Divinely,  in  clear  strains  of  plaintive  song : 

*'  At  placid  dew-fall,  by  this  desolate  shore, 

Do  I,  Calypso,  daughter  of  a  god, 

Grieve  that  my  godhood  weighs  upon  me  thus 

And  bars  me  from  the  quiet  bordei^land, 

Dim  paths  and  poppied  avenues  of  death. 

For  does  not  immortality  belong 

To  brows  that  wear  it  lightly,  like  a  crown 

Of  j&deless,  wreathen  flowers  i    Do  not  they, 

The  Olympians,  wear  it  thus  ?    Are  they  not  f^ad 

With  revelries  and  melodies  of  lutes 

And  loves  nnthwarted,  canopied  with  calm 

And  girt  with  golden  ease,  aloof  from  men  7 

But  I,  whom  these,  dividing  fh>m  my  love. 

Have  made  a  mourner  for  all  ftiture  time 

And  fllled  with  hatred  of  my  happy  reign, — 

What  need  have  I  to  live  and  grow  in  grie^ 

Yexing  the  endless  summer  of  the  isle. 

The  bloom  and  peace  and  beauty,  with  my  tears  t 

O  lofty  pines  that  cluster  on  the  staep 

Where  we  have  lain  at  noon  to  watch  afitf 
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The  boornelesB  lapse  and  dazzlement  of  sea ; 
O  rookd  beneath  whose  shadow  we  hare  rested^ 
Foot- weary  from  our  walks  in  dale  and  glen; 
O  distant  glimmering  islands,  Tapor-swathed, 
Soft  to  the  sight  and  fair  as  fiJlen  donds ; 
O  tranquil  shore  and  voiceftil  erenlng-tides, 
Faint  on  the  sand  and  plashing  on  the  crag — 
Yet  hear  me  once,  once  only,  while  I  teU 
The  omel  will  of  Zens,  nnconqnerable, 
A  root  of  many  woes  to  gods  and  men : 
For  while  I  sat  within  the  spacious,  cave 
And  plied  the  golden  shuttle,  singing  there 
The  happy  song  that  I  had  made  to  charm 
Odysseus,  when  he  wearied  of  the  isle 
And  mourned  his  wife  and  kingdom  oyer-sea ; 
Lo,  while  I  sat  and  sang,  the  shadowy  place 
Was  lit  with  sudden  splendor,  and  I  saw 
The  thick  acanthus  from  the  opening  torn 
By  hands  inyislble,  and  Hermes  stood 
Within  the  caye,  or,  floating,  seemed  to  stand, 
Treading  a  lucent  air  that  followed  him, 
With  plumM  feet    He  bore  the  golden  stafi^ 
Crowned  with  his  sheeny  petasus  wherefrom 
Dropped  to  his  shoulder  the  warm,  lustrous  curls, 
And  made  his  forehead  worshipful  for  light. 


Then  in  the  music  of  celestial  speech 

He  bade  me  free  the  much-enduring  one, 

Odysseus,  eYilly-&ted  of  Greek  men. 

He,  2ieus  ordaining,  should  embrace  at  last 

Telemachus  and  meek  Penelope, 

And  reach  crag-rooted  Ithaca^s  gray  coast. 

Buoyed  over  perils  of  the  whelming  wave. 

8uch  the  unalterable  heavenly  will ; 

And  while  I  heard  a  hundred  agonies 

Brave  at  my  heart  like  cunning  spears  of  fire, 

And  leaping  to  my  lips  and  eyelids,  fell 

Passionate  in  wild  words  and  stormy  tears. 

Haply  the  God,  beholding  how  my  love 

Yine-wise  had  crept  about  the  shelterless 

Bare  solitude  of  all  my  weary  days. 

Waxed  pitiftd,  and  would  have  fidn  allowed 

Some  hidden  softness  in  the  harsh  conmiand. 

Yet  h^  made  answer  not  as  one  who  sheathes 

Keen  pain  of  bitter  tidings  tenderly. 

Or  lets  the  victim  finger  at  the  knife 

Meant  for  quick  stabbing ;  but  with  sudden  words 

Shut  out  all  hope,  and  bolted  fast  his  speech 

With  iron-cruel  counsel,  and  was  gone. 


But  when  great  Hermes  from  the  cave  withdrew^ 
I  sought  and  found  Odysseus  where  he  lay 
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Cool-sheltered  noder  shadow-casting  pines. 

Far  as  the  pearly  clouds  in  pillowed  fleece 

Overhung  the  hazy  limit  of  the  sea, 

He  looked  with  yearning  eyes  on  some  faint  shape, 

A  semblance  of  his  absent  Ithaca, 

Dim  roo&  and  gleaming  shore-land,  fancy-wxoBght ; 

Whom  from  his  dream  I  woke  and  tearitilly 

Told  of  the  cruel  message  of  the  god. 

And  saw  the  upflashing  gladness  on  his  face, 

Heroic,  labor-furrowed,  grandly  sad ; 

And  thought,  my  darkness  is  a  dawn  for  him. 

My  loye  a  loathdd  fetter,  broken  in  twain ; 

And  she  who  lies  with  him  in  after  years 

ShaU  know  me  as  a  serpent-curse  that  slid 

Betwixt  them,  deadlier  than  Circean  spells. 

Fierce  as  Cyclopean  fury,  guessing  not 

If  any  lone  Calypso  stand  by  night 

On  these  far  cliffs,  or  from  the  dreamless  gloom 

Of  inland  grot  yearn  seaward,  as  he  yearned. 

Her  lord,  rethroned  in  the  royal  house. 


After  four  toilful  days,  wherein  he  wrought 

Among  the  northmost  pines  with  stalwart  arm 

The  perilous  raft,  I,  heavy-hearted,  came 

To  where  at  anchor,  rocldng  in  the  dawn. 

The  yessel  lay ;  and  all  the  isle  was  dim 

And  all  the  water  writhed  in  shining  scales, 

And  one  low  glory,  quickening  the  East, 

Grew  like  a  splendid  lily  from  the  sea. 

Here  on  the  shore  I  met  him,  heedless  then, 

If  my  strong  sorrow  should  overmaster  me, 

And  vex  the  unfearing  purpose  that  he  wore 

"Writ  grimly  on  the  stern  lips,  resolute 

To  brave  great  dangers  and  do  battle  with  them ; 

To  breast  the  blastfully-driven  breaker's  shock, 

To  dare  the  lightning's  rapid  blades  of  flame, 

To  meet  in  broad,  uproarious  solitudes. 

Pursuant  as  the  ^adow  of  a  mast 

Beside  a  ship  that  cannot  fly  from  it. 

Death,  watchful  like  a  snake  to  spring  upon  him 

And  drag  him  under  in  the  massive  deeps. 

So  he  would  strive  against  dark,  adverse  powers. 

Love  guiding  like  a  star,  and  cleave  a  patli. 

Laborious,  to  the  realm  that  owned  him  king. 


There  by  the  fastness  of  dawn-kindled  crags 
And  murmurless  columnar  glooms  of  pine, 
I  know  not  what  I  spoke  of  wild  £arewelL 
He  only  knows  who  heard  me,  for  I  clung 
About  his  neck,  and  ever  while  I  clung 
Fiercer  against  the  gods  rebellious  words 
Came  with  the  parting  kisses  on  my  lips. 
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Then  saddenly  breaking  firom  my  clasp,  he  fled 
In  crael  mercj,  and  a  stirleas  calm, 
An  icy  apathy  that  freezes  speech 
And  motion,  deadly,  yet  no  part  of  death, 
Because  the  liying  sorrow  like  a  heart 
Throbs  in  it,  bonnd  me,  darkening  my  sight. 
Fleet  o'er  the  waters,  when  I  looked  again. 
Blown  into  one  white  cnrve,  the  favored  sail 
Bore  onward,  and  Odysseus  at  the  helm 
Bose,  waying  farewells ;  and  I  cried  his  name 
BhriU-toned  in  agony,  and  where  he  stood. 
Forth-streaming  from  a  riven  cloud  that  hung 
Above  tbe  utmost  ocean^s  blue  frontier. 
Smote  the  ascended  morning  on  his  brow. 

O  gods^  be  pitiAil  and  give  me  peace ! 
For  me,  the  unquiet  shade  of  what  I  was. 
There  is  no  re^t  among  the  groves  and  caves — 
Ko  rest,  but  longing  and  great  loneliness. 
Night  sows  the  air  with  shadow  and  faint  sound, 
Leaf-haunting,  of  its  myriad  wingM  lives. 
And  sUverly  £h>m  the  inner  dells  I  hear 
The  ceaseless  torrent  plash  and  gurgle  on 
Amid  the  mosses.    Let  me  wander  there 
To  watch  the  starbeams  feed  on  folded  flowera, 
Creeping  between  the  dewy  cedar-boughs 
Li  spicy  glooms.    So  watching,  cover  me 
With  slumber  as  a  veil,  and  weave  upon  it 
All  happy  dreams  in  likeness  of  the  years 
Love  Unked  in  golden  sisterhood. 

I  know 
Not  even  the  powerfulest  god  may  loose 
One  giant  dnew  of  that  mighty  force 
Which  rivets  us  to  our  unchanging  state. 
Inviolate,  a  race  that  cannot  die. 
Wherefore,  I  ask  not  death,  but  only  sleep. 
Love  ye  have  taken ;  visit  me  with  sleep 
That  dreams  of  love,  nor  ever  wakes  in  tears — 
Low-lidded,  silent-footed  sleep  that  walks 
In  twilight  of  death's  evening  and  life's  day- 
Sleep  wedded  unto  calmness  as  the  rose 
Is  wedded  unto  color ;  dusky-winged. 
Brow-girt  with  lotus,  reverend,  beautiful  I  ^ 
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Btocxrolm,  May  4,  IBM. 

Hy  bbab  Bm :  The  moment  is  come 
when  I  can  fblfil  the  promise  giyen  to 
mj  friend  A.  J.  Downing,  and  to  your- 
self, that  yon,  and  no  other  publisher  in 
America,  should  be  the  publisher  of  my 
first  novel  after  my  work,  "  Homes  of 
the  New  World."  That  work,  and 
many  cares  both  private  and  public, 
have  taken  up  my  thoughts  and  my 
time  since,  so  that  I  had  no  time  to 
write  a  novel ;  until  lately  the  pressure 
of  the  spirit  has  had  the  upper  hand, 
and  made  me  bring  forth  a  novel,  not 
of  large  size,  but,  as  I  presume  to-day, 
of  no  small  or  narrow  mind.  I  shall 
have  it  published  leisurely  during  the 
summer,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to  be 
published  in  November  or  December. 
Every  printed  sheet  I  shall  send  (re- 
duced to  its  smallest  dimensions)  to 
England,  to  Prance,  (Germany,  and  to 
America,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
that  the  different  publications  may  all 
be  issued  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  size  of  this  new  book 
win  exceed  that  of  my  little  novel,  the 
"Midnight  Sun."  I  leave  it  to  you  if 
you  will  have  the  translation  done  in 
America,  in  case  of  which  I  wish  you 

would  try  to  engage  Mrs.  to  do 

it ;  or,  if  you  will,  make  an  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt  to  have  a 
copy  of  her  English  translation.  Her 
genial  mind  and  manner  of  writing  will 
always  make  her  translations  in  many 
ways  unsurpassed ;  and  her  growing 
knowledge  of  the  Swedish  language 
will  hereafter  make  mistakes  of  words 
very  rare;  nor  will  they  matter  much 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  I  leave  to  you  to 
make  the  pecuniary  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment between  us,  perfectly  sure  that 
they  will  be  honorable ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  subscribe  to  any  mode  you  shall  pro- 

*  A  nndom  Mlcction  of  letters  incident  to  a 
p^bBiher*!  bnajnew ;  oontinaed  from  last  No.     ^ 


pose.  Only  I  wish  that  you  will  pay 
the  postage,  in  case  you  want  me  to 
send  the  printed  sheets  over  to  Amer- 
ica, and  I  cannot  get  them  free  of  post 
by  the  legaticm  of  the  United  States  in 
Stockholm,  which  I  fear  will  not  be  pos- 
sible.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  send  any 
thing  with  travellers ;  these  are  apt  to 
be  forgetful,  and  leave  the  things  behind 
them. 

My  friend  Downing  wrote  to  me,  in 
the  last  letter  that  I  received  fit)m  him 
(shortly  before  his  most  tragical  death), 
that  he  would  send  to  me  several  books 
— ^I  think  called  "  American  Stories  "— 
all  written  by  women.  I  have  also  heard 
of  travellers  being  charged  with  some 
books  for  me,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
these;  yet  they  have  never  come  to 
me.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  you  have 
forwarded  to  me  that  last  work  of  my 
fiiend  for  which  I  had  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and  sent  fi-om  Sweden 
the  daguerreotype  after  which  the  por- 
trait in  the  book  was  drawn.  I  am 
sure  that  Mrs.  Downing  would  not 
that  I  should  be  without  this  last 
dear  memory  of  her  husband  and  my 
Mend.    •    .    . 

Many  changes,  most  of  them  sorrow- 
ftil,  have  taken  place  among  my  friends 
in  America  since  I  was  with  them.  Some 
of  these  friends  have  blessed  me  with 
their  visits  in  my  land  and  home ;  some 
I  hope  still  to  see  here.  My  dear  friends 

of Cottage  are  still  in  Europe,  and 

gave  several  weeks  last  summer  to  Scan- 
dinavia, which  made  me  happy,  as  I 
was  there  with  them.  I  hope,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  happy  and  beautiful  family 
that  I  saw  at  your  house  on  Staten  Is- 
land is  so  still,  only  growing,  as  all  good 
things  should. — Give  my  kind  regards 
to  my  lovely  hostess  there,  and  remem- 
ber me  to  common  friends. 

I  remain,  ray  dear  sir. 

Tours  faithfully, 
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P.  S.— Do  me  the  &vor,  my  dear  sir, 
to  put  the  adjoined  little  notice,  as  an 
extract  out  of  my  letter,  in  some  popu- 
lar magazine  or  newspaper  in  New  York, 
as  it  may  possibly  be  of  some  benefit 
to  the  excellent  family  of  which  it 
treats,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est regard  and  friendship. 

Many  changes  among  my  friends 

in  America  hare  taken  place  since  I 
was  with  them,  some  of  them  too  pain- 
Itil  to  me  here  to  speak  of.  One 
there  is  which  gives  me  both  pain  and 
pleasure.     I  mean  the  removal  of  the 

family  of  Mr.  from  its  beautiful 

home  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  — ^— 
Bemina/ry^  near  New  York.  I  grieve  to 
see  this  change  of  circumstances  in  a 
fiunily  BO  well  deserving  all  the  boons 
of  fortune,  whose  home  was  my  dear 
delightful  home  during  many  weeks  in 
the  sunny  Souths  and  whose  prosperity 
was  so  nobly  used ;  but  I  must  rejoice 
when  I  reflect  that  this  turn  of  fortune 
is  going  to  widen  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  activity  of  this  excellent  fam- 
ily, and  that  its  home,  now  and  hence- 
forward, will  be  the  home  of  many  a 
young  girl  during  her  years  of  devel- 
opment firom  girlhood  to  womanhood. 
This  will  be  a  blessing  to  many.  Then, 
in  this  home  they  will  not  only  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  talents  requisite  for 
a  good  education,  but,  what  is  much 
more,  they  will,  by  that  influence  of  all 
the  most  irresistible — the  influence  of 
example  and  strong  persuasion — be  led 
to  acquire  true  piety,  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, the  love  of  duty,  of  labor,  and 
kindness,  the  character  and  refinement 
of  true  womanliness.  Yea,  if  I  had  a 
daughter,  and  could  not  well  educate 
her  at  home,  I  would  be  happy  to  take 
her  to  that  new  home  on  the  Hudson, 
knowing,  were  I  to  do  it,  that  in  its  super- 
intendent, excellent  Mrs.  ,  "whose 

whole  life  has  been  so  good  "  (to  speak 
in  the  words  of  a  noble  lady  in  Charles- 
ton), my  child  would  not  only  find  a 
monitress,  but  also  a  careful  mother; 
and  in  her  daughters  not  only  teachers, 
but  also  kind  and  noble  minds. 

As  the  charcoal  is  the  mother  of  the 
diamond,  so,  in  this  case,  may  misfor- 


tune be  the  mother  of  fortune  in  a  larger 
and  a  higher  meaning  than  ever  before 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  this  funily. 
"  Then  they  loved  to  do  good." 

ObATBV  HnX  CoTTAOS,  BATSVATEIt 

January  15, 185S. 

Dbab  8m :  Let  me  thank  you  veiy 
cordially  for  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
beheld  your  name  among  the  list  of 
subscribers  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
kind  consideration  of  our  most  amis-' 
ble  and  thoughtful  friend,  Mr.  Bai- 
manno.  His  chief  delight  seems  to 
be  in  conferring  gratification ;  and  he 
knew  what  a  surpassing  one  it  would 
be  to  me  to  sde  the  several  names  on 
that  treasured  list.  I  have  also  to  tell 
you  how  much  pleased  I  have  been  by 
your  having  promoted  cur  book  to  the 
dignity  of  large-paper  copies.  Pray  ac- 
cept my  warm  thanks  for  the  many  in- 
stances of  courtesy  and  liberality  I  hare 
met  with  at  your  hands,  and  belieye 
me  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully  and 
obliged, 

Maby  Cowden  Clarke.* 

London,  ]>ec  a,  185L 
Sib  :  I  have  a  bad  habit,  sometimes, 
of  not  opening  parcels  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  me ;  and  I  am  appropriately 
punished  by  not  having  till  now  dis- 
covered the  very  neat  edition  of  my 
lectures  which  you  have  had  the  great 
kindness  to  send  me.  Late  as  it  is,  and 
tmcertain  as  I  am  whether  this  will  &id 
you,  I  cannot  forbear  horn,  expressing 
my  gratification  well  at  the  fact  of  my 
production  having  been  deemed  worthy 
of  republication  in  a  country  to  which 
I  feel  so  many  ties  of  attadmient,  and 
at  your  own  personal  courtesy  in  tiie 
matter.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obliged  servant, 

Caiujslb.1 

*  Author  of  *<  Oonoordanoe  to  Shakespeare," 
**  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines,"  Ac  I^ 
reference  is  to  a  handsome  library -chair,  vbieh  vas 
sent  to  Mrs.  Clarke  as  a  gift  from  some  fifty  gentle- 
men, including  Daniel  Webeter,  Irving,  Bxraiit, 
and  others  irho  appreciated  her  laborious  asd  im- 
portant work,  the  "  Conoordnnoe  to  Shakespeare" 

t  Earl  of  Carlislo—Lord-Lientenant  of  Iicland; 
better  known  in  the  United  States  aa  Lord  Her* 
peth.  His  two  Leotores— one  on  "  America  "  sal 
the  other  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Pope  "—had  been  re- 
printed in  New  York  by  Q.  P.  P.  ft  Ca 
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48  DOUOXTT  STmSBT, 

Friday,  Aug.  31, 1838. 

1  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 

books  you  haye  been  so  obliging  as  to 
forward  me.  I  have  only  had  time 
to  glance  at  them,  but  haye  been  al- 
ready much  pleased,  and  hope  to  be 
more  so.  I  assure  you  that  nothing 
would  yield  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  the  humble  means  of  introducing 
any  American  writer  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  I  would  only  entreat  you  td 
remember  that  our  means  do  not  always 
keep  pace  with  our  inclination,  and  that 
the  claims  upon  the  yery  limited  space 
of  such  a  magazine  as  the  MUceUany 
are  necessarily  more  than  it  is  possible 
to  answer  with  any  speed  or  regularity. 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  Knickerbocker  and  Ameri- 
ean  MontMy ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I 
have  scarcely  time  to  complete  my  ex- 
isting engagements.  So  I  think  I  must 
defer  this  pleasure  until  I  visit  America, 
which  I  hope  to  do  before  very  long ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  more  independent 
and  free,  wjiich  will  be  more  in  keep- 
ing. I  am  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Chables  Dickens. 

3  EdTQ  BtAEET,  OBEEKmCB, 

Jon.  3, 1845. 

Gentleiien  :  As  you  are  ndw  pub- 
liflbers  both  for  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
l^ew  World,  I  take  leave  to  offer  you 
the  manuscript  of  a  work  edited,  trans- 
lated, and  partly  written  by  me,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  During 
the  last  three  years,  I  have  passed  much 
time  in  the  north  of  G^ermany,  particu-* 
laily  in  Holstein,  where  I  met,  at  the 
home  of  a  learned  friend,  an  old  Swed- 
ish officer,  who,  for  reasons  of  state, 
preferred  living  in  obscurity  under  the 
protection  of  the  Danish  government. 
Being  there  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
iron  chests  at  Upsala,  which  were  not 
to  be  unclosed  until  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Gustavus  UL,  it  naturally  ex- 
cited much  conversation,  and  many  dis- 
cussions took  place  thereon.  The  old 
soldier  had  written  a  sort  of  memoir  of 
the  events  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  that  monarch,  which  he  permit- 
ted me  to  translate ;  to  add  much  from 
VOL.  IV.— 88 


books  in  our  friend's  Hbraiy,  much  from 
his  own  mouth,  and  some,  during  my 
stay  in  London,  from  books  within  my 
own  reach.  When  this  was  done,  he 
destroyed  his  own  memorandum,  and  ^• 
returned  to  his  country  retirement.  He  ' 
much  admired  and  zealously  vindicated  \ 
the  patriotism  and  ability  of  his  mur-  , 
dered  sovereign,  which  he  declared  was 
as  much  as  high  treason  in  Sweden,  and 
dangerous  in  Denmark,  but  declared 
his  satisfaction  at  entrusting  his  views 
to  a  natiye  of  a  country  which  feared 
not  the  vindication  of  any  one  who  re- 
quired it  The  weather  not  permitting 
me  to  return  to  Denmark  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  have  revised  my  manuscript, 
which  will  make  about  ten  sheets  oc- 
tave of  such  type  and  page  as  the  his- 
torical novels  of  the  present  day.  If 
this  comes  within  your  views,  I  will 
send  you  the  manuscript  for  a  moderate 
remuneration  and  for  some  copies  for 
my  friends,  as  I  must  make  my  ancient 
friend  a  present.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

James  Elmes.* 

19  Austen  Friftis,  City. 

My  dear  Sir:  This  letter  will  be 
presented  to  you  by  Mr.  H ,  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  who  is  soon  to  be  an 
American  by  choice.  He  comes  to  set- 
tle in  the  United  States,  with  a  young 
wife  and  a  small  family.  He  is  a  rela- 
tion to  my  wife's  family — in  fact,  first 
cousin  to  my  wife.  He  is  a  good  en- 
gineer, and  will  look  for  employment  in 
his  profession  either  in  New  York  or  in 
any  other  of  your  States.  If  he  does 
not  succeed  in  that  line  of  business,  he 
will  become  a  settler  in  some  of  your 
new  agricultural  districts.  He  comes 
sufficiently  provided  with  means.  I 
beg,  for  "  auld  lang  syne,"  that  you  will 
help  him  with  your  advice  and  friendly 
assistance  in  every  thing  that  may  be 
in  your  power,  both  by  taking  him  by 
the  hand  in  New  York  itselii  so  long 
as  he  stays  there,  and  supplying  him 
with  good  introduction  and  recom- 
mendations wherever  his  fortune  may 

*  Snrvoyor  of  the  Port  of  London,  author  of 
u  Memoirs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.'* 
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lead  him.  I  am  sure  you  must  hare 
agents  and  correspondents  all  oyer. 

And  now  to  ourselves.  I  hope  you 
are  happy  in  your  own  native  Broad- 
way. ...  I  repeat  to  you  my  great 
regret  that  you  should  just  have  ab- 
sconded yourself  from  London,  when  I 
brought  into  it  a  wife  of  my  own 
whom  I  wanted  to  introduce  to  Mrs. 

,  and  who  would  have  suited  her 

to  perfection.  I  am  now  made  glad 
in  the  house  by  the  presence  of  a  littie 
child,  by  name  Romeo,  something  less 
than  thirty  months  old,  and  a  littie 
prodigy — ^in  his  mother's  estimation. 

I  published,  since  your  absence,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  ^^  Scenes  from  Italian  Life," 
1840  (Newby),  and  "Italy  in  1848," 
London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1851.  I 
am  now  finishing  a  two-volume  novel, 
entitled  "  Bays  of  Hope,"  which  I  in- 
tend offering  to  the  same  Chapman  & 
HaU.  It  is  an  Italian  romance,  some- 
what drawn  out  of  my  own  life.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  I  was  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  1849,  and  had  some 
political,  military,  diplomatical,  revolu- 
tionary business  in  those  countries. 
Likewise  you  must  know  that  I  had 
published  a  second  edition  of  "Italy 
Past  and  Present,"  in  November,  1848, 
half  of  which  was  new  matter.  .  .  . 

Why  are  you  not  here,  and  your 
lady?  L>t  me  hear  one  word — only 
one — from  you,  and  believe  me,  ever 
yours  truly, 

A.  GAIiLENOA. 

(L.  Mabiotti.) 

21  Thttiilow  SauAHE,  London,  July  9, 1861. 

IS  Kmvstsorov  Gate,  London, 
August  5, 1854. 

Mt  deab  FniBin):  The  bearer  will 

be  Mr. ,  from  Stuttgart,  who  has 

been  driven  from  one  to  another  of  the 
petiy  German  towns  in  consequence  of 
the  political  convulsions  which  are  rap- 
idly draining  that  country  of  all  its  t^- 

ent  and  industry.    Mr. has  all  the 

advantages  of  a  good  German  educa- 
tion, and  had  lately  been  employed  by 
several  first-rate  publishers  in  his  coun- 
try. He  is  well  versed  in  your  business, 
and  would  be  glad  to  make  himself 


usefrd  in  your  land  of  refuge.  His  wife 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  a  lady  whom  I  greatly 
wish  to  oblige.  I  have  before  recom- 
mended to  you  other  persons  in  the 
same  situation ;  as  I  never  received  any 
answer,  and,  indeed,  never  any  news 
from  you,  I  might  be  left  to  think 
either  that  you  consider  my  frequent 
applications  to  your  kindness  as  impor- 
tunate, or  that  you  are  dead  and  buiied 
' — or  that  you  are  (and  that  is  the  most 
likely  hypothesis)  sunk  over  head  and 
ears  in  work.  I  have  seen  several  num- 
bers of  your  magazine,  which  is  uzuTeF- 
sally  well  received  in  England.  Has 
any  body  m  Yankee-land  heard  of  a 
new  work  of  mine — published  anony- 
iQOUsly — entitled  "  Castelamonte,"  and 
which  appeared  last  January,  published 
by  Westerton,  in  two  volumes  ?  I  am 
now  printing  a  work  on  the  "  Histoiy 
of  Piedmont,"  which  Chapman  &  Hall 
have  undertaken  to  publish.  It  wUl  be 
in  three  volumes,  and  two  volumes  are 
ready  now ;  but  we  will  put  off  the  pub- 
lication till  next  Christmas  or  spring. 
I  should  offer  it  to  you  for  joint  publi- 
cation, and  most  happy  should  I  be  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  you. 
But,  alas  1  what  cares  Yankee-land  for 
our  musty  Old  World  ? 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Putnam,  with 

the  kindest  remembrances  to  , 

yours  truly, 

A.  Gallbnoa. 
(Mamotti.*) 

*  Under  the  name  of  Hariottl,  a  young  Pro&eaor 
Gallenga  of  the  TTniTeisitj  of  Panna,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  **  Young  Italy  "  or  "  Carbonari  "  patri- 
ots, waa  exiled  and  oame  to  Boston  about  1S37.  He 
resided  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  for  the 
H^orth  American  Review  several  papers  on  Italian 
Literature  of  History.  I>uring  hja  subsequent  re- 
sidence in  England  he  was  intimate  in  my  family. 
He  was  gently  esteemed  by  prominent  literary 
men  in  Eng^nd,  such  as  Carlyle,  Bulwer,  ICacsn- 
lay.  With  Maxrini,  who  was  then  his  close  friend,, 
we  used  to  take  maooaronl  together  and  abuse  Sir 
James  Graham  for  opening  letters— (said  to  be 
treasonable  against  somebody).  He  was  a  oentrib* 
utor  to  Frater,  iVI  MonOay,  Foreign  <iuartertff,  etc 
A  few  years  later,  after  his  marriage  with  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  he  returned  to  Lombardy,  and  was  elected 
member  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  His  quarrel 
with  Maasini  was  a  curious  episode.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  riots  in  New  York,  in  July,  1MS»  he 
landed  in  New  Yoric,  in  the  capacity  of  confid«a>*i«l 
correspondent  of  the  London  Tinus, 
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.  .  •  Serional  J,  if  by  chance  yon  wish 
to  take  my  ^'Piedmont"  into  considera- 
tion, I  will  gladly  send  you  the  two  first 
Tolmnes  for  inspection.  They  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  April;  but  yon 
must  let  me  have  your  letter  by  the  end 
of  May.  You  shall  haVe  the  two  vol- 
umes, and  take  the  whole  autumn  to 
make  up  your  mind — only  say  the 
word.  In  May  I  leave  London  for 
Turin,  where  I  mean  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  Italian  translation.  As  I 
said,  even  in  London  the  book  is  not 
to  appear  before  Christmas,  or  before 
March,  1855. 

Pbxsoott  Hovol 

Ivan  Golovin  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  iind  begs  him 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  his 
MS.  '^  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  Russian  Let- 
ters and  American  Impressions  " — a  vol- 
ume like  "  The  Potiphar  Papers." 

OoBFUi  Obkzbtx  Colleqe, 
OxroBD,  "Nor.  10. 

Dr.  Giles  presents  his  compliments 
to  Messrs.  ',  and  writes  to  inform 

them  that  he  has  just  completed  an 
original  work  entitled  ^^lafe  and  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  ^  Becket,"  which  is  now 
very  nearly  printed  by  Messrs.  Gilbert 
&  Rivington,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  usual 
type  and  paper. 

Dr.  Giles  is  desirous  that  the  work 
should  appear  at  the  same  time  in 
America,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 

whether  Mr.  will  enter  into  any 

arrangement  with  him  to  that  effect. 
If  so.  Dr.  Giles  will  immediately  revise 
the  impression  before  the  work  is  pub- 
fished  here,  and  add  a  dozen  other  let- 
ters of  Becket,  and  make  such  additions 
as  may  render  the  American  reprint  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  second  edi- 
tion. This  arrangement  can  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  sale  of  the  copyright,  or 
of  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  or 

by  any  other  mode  which  Messrs.  

can  suggest. 

fiicroAT  Hoirss,  4  ITxcbolas  Lahx, 

LoxBASD  Stbxbt,  April  14, 1886. 

I>BAB  Sir:  Prof.  Bush  informs  me 
that   you  are  dedrous  of  information 


respecting  our  London  bookstores.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  any 
assistance  in  this  matter  in  my  power, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  Continent. 
If  you  pass  the  British  Museum  to- 
morrow, you  wiQ  find  me  there  from  10 
till  4.  I  am  there  every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Sunday.  I  propose  to 
leave  this  note  at  your  lodgings  on  my 
way  to  the  Museum.  If  you  are  not 
better  engaged  next  Sunday,  Mrs.  Home 
and  myself  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  you  here,  to  take  a  plain  family- 
dinner  with  us.  We  dine  at  the  un- 
fkshionably  early  hour  of  half-past  one, 
that  our  servants  may  each  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  Divine  wor- 
ship. I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  traly 
yours, 

Thomas  Habtwell  Hobite  * 

BoTAL  AcABKMT,  May  10, 1845. 

Mr.  Howard  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  assures  him 
that  the  error  of  which  he  complains 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Edmonds'  picture 
shall  be  corrected  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble; but  he  cannot  authorize  any  ad- 
dition to  the  description,  or  the  placing 
such  a  label  on  the  picture  as  Mr.  P. 
proposes.  The  word  "  Honorary  "  is  ap- 
plied to  all  such  artists  as  are  not  pro- 
fessional—the word  "Amateur"  never 
being  used.  In  Mr.  Putnam's  letter 
there  was  no  mention  of  price  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Cropsey's  picture,  which 
excludes  it  from  any  benefit  from  the 
Art  Union.  It  shall,  however,  be  en- 
tered in  the  record-book.  Mr.  H.  re- 
quests, that  when  any  of  the  pictures 
sent  by  Mr.  Putnam  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  Academy,  he  will  send  a  writ- 
ten order,  as  no  works  are  ever  deliv- 
ered to  ,  or  carriers,  without  or- 
ders from  artists  or  their  agents.t 

*  Anthor  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible."    Died  1862. 

t  Paintinga  by  A.  B.  Durand,  J.  F.  CTopeey*  and 
the  l&te  F.  W.  Edmonds,  0.  C.  Ingham,  and  Heniy 
Inman,  were  Mint  through  onr  ngenoy  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1845.  With  char- 
Boteiistio  liberality  two  or  three  of  these  were  plac- 
ed in  an  npper  comer  of  the  '*  architeotnxal  *'  room, 
and  the  remainder  in  a  little  octagon  nsoally  called 
the  "  dark  hole.'*  Since  then  Amearioaa  art  has  had 
bettor  treatment. 
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Mt  dbab  Sib:  Yon  ure  indeed  ex- 
tremely kind,  and  both  Mr.  Howitt  and 
myself  feel  greatly  indebted  to  yoo. 

We  shall  like  to  hare,  as  eariy  as 
conyenient,  the  materials  for  the  me- 
moirs of  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft. We  shall  thank  yon  for  the  por- 
trait of  Webster.  I  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand from  yoor  note  whether  yon 
have  sent  it,  or  will  send  it;  but  we 
have  not  received  it.  Mr.  Howitt  will 
write  to  Mr.  Bancroft  about  haying  a 
sketch  made  for  the  JonmaL  He  wiU 
thank  Mr.  Brodhead  for  any  hints  he 
can  give  him  from  which  he  will  draw 
up  a  memoir,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  shall 
then  see,  so  that  it  may  be  made  as 
complete  and  perfect  as  possible.  Have 
yon  any  memoir  of  Abby  Kelly  ?  We 
have  a  portrait  of  her,  which  we  mean 
to  give  some  time,  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  for  she  is  really  a  noble  wo- 
man. I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
"Views  A-foot,"  much  of  the  groimd 
is  so  &miliar  to  us;  so  many  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  work  are 
known  to  us.  You  shall  find  a  notice 
of  it  before  long.  It  is  to  Mr.  Dennett, 
I  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
dght  of  the  Album.  Pray  thank  him. 
It  is  really  very  interesting.   With  kind 

r^ards  to  Mrs.  ,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

yours  very  truly, 

Mabt  Howttt. 

TJppEB  Clapton,  April  12, 1844. 
Deab  Sib  :  Many  thanks  for  the  card 
of  admittance  to  your  Reading  RoOm,** 
which,  should  we  have  occasion  to 
avaU  ourselves  of  at  any  time,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do.    Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Howitt, 

JflUKOTOK,  ICarch  19. 

Deab  Sm :  In  forwarding  the  accom- 

•  A  large  room  at  the  **  American  literaiy 
Agency,**  in  Waterloo  Place,  Fall  Mall,  near  the 
AthensBmn  and  IT.  Seryioe  Club,  eetabliahed  by 
W.  &  P.  for  the  special  pnrpoee  dT  introdndng  to 
the  M.  P.8,  and  nabobs  of  the  "  West  End,*'  some 
ipecimem  of  Amerioaa  books,  r«""fi«ig^,  maps, 
newspapers,  magannes,  &o.  Being  on  the  way 
to  Pariiament  St.,  my  Lord  Dnke,  the  Bt  Bey. 
Bishop,  and  the  Bight  Honorable  Baronet,  'were 
frequent  Tisitors,  showing  considerable  interest  and 
cariosity  in  <*  American  facts.'* 


panying  letter,  I  beg  to  mention  that 
the  writer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beard,  of  Man- 
chester, is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  a  great  book-buyer; 
and  as  he  b^ins  to  feel  a  desire  to  col- 
tivate  an  acquaintance  with  American 
theological  literature,  which  he  has 
means  of  bringing  into  notice  in  this 
country,  there  will  be  mudi  benefit  in 
your  affording  him  such  facilities  and 
information  as  he  may  require.  Br. 
Beard  writes  in  the  Oydopadia  ofBSSli- 
cal  Literature,  and  in  various  influential 
periodicals.  I  am^  dear  sir,  most  truly 
yours, 

JOHH  KiTTO.* 
Kkw  Yosx,  Korember  16^  1850. 

Deab  Sm:  I  received,  yesterday, 
your  note,  with  an  enclosed  letter  from 
England,  and  beg  hereby  to  return  to 
you  my  best  thanks  for  the  same.  I  fed 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have 
not  received  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  beautiful  books  which 
you  so  kindly  presented  to  me  when 
last  in  New  York,  and  may  thus  have 
been  led  to  think  that  I  did  not  folly 
appreciate  your  splendid  gift ;  but  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
afforded  me  great  enjoyment.  Believe 
me,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly  obliged, 

jEinnr  Lnn>. 

Office  of  Coxmittee  of  Pniyr  Coukczl  fob  TxA2>rt 
Whitehall,  Dee.  18, 1844. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  yoor 
application  of  the  Slst  October  last,  on 
the  subject  of  the  duty  on  a  series  of 
engravings  imported  in  the  ship  North- 
umberland irom  New  York,  which  are 
intended  to  illustrate  a  work  on  **  Weav- 
ing," originally  published  in  New  Yoik, 
and  reprinting  in  this  country,  I  am 
directed,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  Conmiisdoners  of  the  Ci»- 

*  Author  of  «*  CydopflBdia  of  Biblioel  litentnre,** 
the  **  Loet  Senses,"  &c.  In  this  little  Tolnme  the 
learned  anther,  irho  was  wkoUy  deoA  oonteonded 
that  blindness  was  preferable  to  deafiiesi.  He  vas 
self-tangfat;  bat  his  aoquirements,  especially  ^ 
biblical  Jiteratore,  were  yery  extensire.  He  was  a 
frequent  risitor  in  search  of  American  contiilitt- 
tions  to  this  braneli  of  learning. 
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tons  have  been  infonned  that,  provided 
the  work  for  which  these  plates  are  stat- 
ed to  be  intended  be  one  which  migiht 
be  legally  imported  at  the  low  duty  of 
the  cwt,  and  there  be  no  doubt  that 
the  plates  are  really  intended  to  illns- 
trate  the  work  reprinted  in  this  coon- 
tiy,  the  plates  should  be  admitted  at 
the  lower  rate  of  duty  by  weight,  as  re- 
quested by  you.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  MacGbsgob.* 

%*  The  engravings  and  parts  of  the 
work  left  at  this  office  are  herewith  re- 
turned to  you. 

Omcs  or  Coiacnm  of  Pkitt  Oouitcil  voa  Trade, 
WliitehaU,  Not.  4, 1844. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  directed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  Trade  to  acquaint  you  that  your 
application  on  the  subject  of  beiag  pre- 
vented by  the  Post-office  authorities 
firom  sending  by  the  steamers,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  newspapers 
more  than  seven  days  old,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty^s  Treasury.  I  am,  gentle- 
men, your  obedient  servant, 

John  MacGbbgob. 

HEIDKZ.BZEO,  July  3S. 

Deab  Bnt :  I  hope  to  hear  that  the 
proofe  of  my  "Life  of  Shelley"  were 
despatched  by  the  packet  of  the  18th, 
and  that  you  urged  the  expediency  of 
despatch  in  the  publication. 

I  learned  from  Bentley  that  he  had 
made  copyright  of  Prescott's  "  Conquest 
of  Peru,"  although  prepubliahed  in 
America ;  and  in  the  still  stronger  pre- 
cedent in  my  case,  I  am  led  to  augur  an 
equally  favorable  result. 

I  trust  that  your  firm  will  exert  them- 
selves to  accomplish  this.  I  enclose 
you  a  letter  of  Shelley,  to  form  an 
autograph-lithograph  to  embellish  the 

•  Anchor  of  «<  Cknnmerdal  Statittics,'*  <*  Progrev 
ofABMcica,»fto.,  died  1857.  Ha  wu  the  Scotch  Seo- 
zeiaiy  of  the  *<  Board  of  TradOt"— «nd  a  man  of 
liberal  Tiews  and  Jirnnfmiw  energy.  He  was  a  oon- 
stant  TiiHor  at  the  American  Literary  Agency  in 
aeareh  of  the  latert  information.  The  case  refioiTed 
to  abore  waa  a  notable  instance  of- how  red  tape 
may  be  cat  by  a  man  of  piaotioal  good  sense. 


work.  On  looking  over  my  MSS.,  I  find 
that,  singularly    enough,  in  the   first 

page  of  the  introduction  to  the  , 

a  line  was  omitted  in  the  transcript, 
which  must  be  supplied.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  steamer  that  plied  Arom  Mar- 
seilles to  Genoa,  and  before  mentioning 
my  departure  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  following  words  should  be  intro- 
duced :  "  But  before  I  take  the  reader 
with  me  on  my  voyage,  I  will  transcribe 
fh>m  my  journals  the  first  impression 
which  my  entrance  into  the  du-k  blue 
Mediterranean,  some  months  before, 
made  on  me.    And  now,"  &c 

The  "  Life  of  Shelley  "  will  not  ap- 
pear in  England  till  after  the  elections 
are  over — ^probably  the  latter  end  of 
August — which  will  give  Messrs.  Wiley 
&  Putnam  ample  time  to  print  the 
work.  I  will  trouble  you,  as  soon  as 
you  hear  from  them,  to  give  me  a  line, 
and  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Medwtn. 

P.  8. — ^I  have  marked  in  inverted 
commas  the  passages  from  the  letter 
which  may  form  the  autograph.  Pray 
send  the  note  by  the  first  opportunity. 
I  should  wish  to  have  the  letter  from 
Shelley  returned.  Send  also  the  en- 
closed *' Corrected  Translation  of  the 
Death  of  Ugolino." 

Bbough  Hall,  Nokfolk,  Eholakd, 
'  Febmaiy  19,  1856. 

DsAB  Snt:  I  am  obliged  by  your 
communication,  forwarded  through  Mr. 
Parker.  If  you  have  not  sent  me  any 
copy  of  the  American  edition  of  my 
book,  it  would  please  me  to  see  the 
Letters  in  the  form  they  have  been 
published  in  by  you.  I  wish  you  may 
have  corrected  some  of  the  errors  of 
the  type  in  this  country,  which  are 
more  numerous  firom  the  printing  hav- 
ing been  done  from  the  original  letters, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  my  not  being 
in  London  to  correct  the  proofs. 

I  observe  is  always  spelt  with 

an  tf.  I  cannot  accuse  the  English  pa- 
pers of  having  treated  this  publication 
with  indifference — ^by  a  few  it  has  been 
fiivorably,  by  many  severely  treated — 
but  a  very  bitter  review  in  the  Tme$ 
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newspaper,  I  am  conTinced  by  internal 
evidence,  emanated  firom  yoor  side  the 
Atlantic ;  an  acquaintance  of  yonn  as 
well  as  mine,  I  feel  soie  (in  letom  for 
my  refusal  to  minister  to  his  wish  lor 
popularity),  took  this  opportunity  of 
behig  eyen  with  me.  lliis  was  not 
either  wise  or  generous,  because  the 
criticisms  were  so  over-done  as  to  ex- 
cite a  reaction  in  my  favor.  I  have  not 
sought  approbation  iu  either  country, 
but  have  simply  told  the  truth  as  far 
as  my  judgment  could  discover  it ;  and 
I  have  been  duly  prepared  for  all  the 
hard  words  which  may  be  given.  Tours 
faithfully, 

AiTCT.TA  M.  MUBRAT.* 

4  Yahs  Stbxbt,  Bath,  EKouurSk 
NoTember  8, 1856. 

Deab  Sir:  I  have  just  received 
safely  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  last 
month,  with  the  two  bills t  enclosed; 
and  while  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  them,  I  must  express  my  sense  of 
the  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
business  has  been  conducted. 

I  have  not  yet  received  Professor 
Gray's  work,  but  no  doubt  it  will  be 
duly  forwarded,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours,  truly  obliged, 

Ambtja  M.  Murray. 

PABUAXSITT  BtAEET,  liOXDOK. 

Btr  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  communi- 
cate any  particulars  relative  to  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lennox,  except  what  appears 
in  "Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,"  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "  Chalmers' 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  &c.  She  was 
an  active  member  of  the  literary  world 
for  a  long  series  of  y«urs.  Her  history, 
in  brief,  appears  to  have  been  this : 

Barbara  Charlotte  Lennox  was  the 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  George 
Hamsay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York,  and  was  bom  about  1719  or  1720. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  came  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  a  wealthy  aunt;  but  on 

*  Hon.  Miss  Hurray,  Maid  of  Honor  to  Qaeen 
Yietoria;  author  of  **  Letters  from  America,**  re- 
publisliod  by  special  arrangement 

t  Exchange  for  about  jE200,  for  "  copyright"  on 
sales  of  the  New  York  edition  of  her  **  Letters  from 
Amorlca.'* 


her  anival  her  aunt  was  out  of  her 
senses,  and  nevw  recovered  them,  and 
about  the  same  time  her  father  died. 

From  this  period  she  depended  on 
her  literary  talents  for  support.  In  1747 
she  pubUshed  a  volume  of  poems ;  in 
1752,  ^The  Female  Quixote'*  and 
^Memoirs  of  Harriet  Stuart;"  in  1758, 
^^  Shakespeare,"  illustrated,  2  vols. ;  in 
1756,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Ber- 
ci  "  and  "  Sully's  Memoirs ; "  in  1758, 
^*  Philander ;  a  Dramatic  Pastoral,"  and 
"  Henrietta,"  a  novel  In  1760,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery  and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  translation 
of  "  Father  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre," 
8  vols.  In  1762  she  published  "So- 
phia," a  novel,  and  in  176d  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden  "  The  Sisters,"  a 
comedy,  from  her  novel  of  "  Henrietta." 
This  comedy  w^  not  successfuL  In 
1773  she  produced,  at  Dniry  Lane,  an- 
other comedy  called  "Old  City  Man- 
ners." She  afterwards  wrote  (it  is  be- 
lieved) "  Euphemia,"  a  noveL 

Her  latter  years  were  clouded  by  dis- 
tress ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  print- 
ed notices  of  her,  that  she  was  relieved 
by  the  Literary  Fund ;  but  no  additional 
particulars  of  her  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  their  books.  The  Literary  Fund 
seems  also  to  have  assisted  to  fit  out 
her  son  for  an  employment  in  America. 
Dr.  Johnson^s  high  opinion  of  her  may 
be  learned  by  the  following  extract  from 
" Boswell's  Life : "  "I  dined  yesterday 
at  Mr.  Qarrick's,  with  Mrs.  Carter,  AGss 
Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Bumey. 
Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found. 
I  know  not  where  to  find  a  fourth,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  ^tem 

day 

Besides  the  works  before  noticed,  she 
published  "Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,"  2  vols. ;  translated  "  The 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.;"  "Eliza,"  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Dr.  Toung ;  "  Har- 
riet and  Sophia,"  2  vols. ;  and  trans- 
lated "  The  Devotions  of  Madame  de 
Valiere,  Mistress  of  Louis  XTV. ;"  and 
the  three  first  numbers  of  "  The  Tri- 
fler."  She  died  in  Dean's  Yard,  m  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  and  is  buried 
in  'the  parochial  ground ;  but  no  stone 
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marks  the  spot  where  she  was  interred. 
Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

B.  N1GHOL8.I' 

Amelia  Opie  requests  Mr.  Patnam 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  down  to  her 
'^  The  Religions  Sonyenir,"  intended  for 
her  by  its  editor  in  Philadelphia,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  address :  '^Mrs. 
Opie,  Lady's  Lane,  Norwich." 

11th  Ho.,  9th,  ISftS. 

Abxkodox,  February  28, 1844. 

Sra :  Your  note  foond  me  on  the  eye 
pt  my  departure  for  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
and  too  much  pressed  by  business  to 
answer  it  before  leaving  town.  Li  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  copyright  act,  5th  and  6th 
inst,  i$  that  which  you  refer  to  as  mins 
— that  which  I  endeavored  to  pass  for 
four  sessions ;  but  it  is  not  purely  mine, 
as  I  was  not  in  Parliament  when  it  was 


It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  in- 
ternational copyright,  as  I  relinquished 
the  clause  I  had  prepared  to  the  con- 
duct of  Government,  by  whom  the  bill 
of  1888  was  carried. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication 
of  my  letter  to  you.  It  was  written 
very  hastily,  and  is  not,  therefore,  in 
point  of  style  what  I  should  desire  to 
see  published;  but  as  it  contains  the 
substance  of  my  opinion  on  the  exist- 
ing position  of  the  law,  I  will  not  on 
that  account  desire  to  suppress  it. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  books  which 
accompanied  your  last  note ;  and  believe 
me  to  remain,  sir,  yours  faithftdly, 

T.  N.  TALFOTJBD.t 
8  TBAYim  Imr,  February  23, 1844. 

Bm :  I  am  happy  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation which  may,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  assist  the  endeavors  of  those 
who  are  laboring  in  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture and  of  justice.  In  my  judgment, 
no  fhrther  legislation  is  required  on  the 

*  Aafhor  of  "  literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Centnry,"  in  16  toIb.  8yo.  At  this  time  he 
was  abont  eighty  yean  old,  and  remained  as  a  oon- 
Baettng  link  with  the  days  of  Br.  Johnson,  Oold- 
sndth,  and  Beynolds. 

t  Sergeant  TkUonrd,  IC.  P.,  author  of  **  Ion  "~an 
aetiTe  promoter  of  the  Interests  of  aathors. 


part  of  England  to  secure  to  American 
authors  the  reciprocity  which  ought  to 
accompany  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  English  authors  by  the  United 
States. 

Before  the  passing  of  my  act  on  the 
subject  of  international  copyright.  Lord 
Abinger  decided  in  the  case  of  D'Al- 
maine  ««.  Boosey,  reported  in  1  Toung 
and  Collyer's  Beports,  288,  that  a 
foreigner,  publishing  his  work  in  this 
country  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
its  first  publication  in  his  own,  may  ac- 
quire for  himself,  or  his  assignee,  a  copy- 
right within  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  England.  I  believe  this  decision  to 
be  correct ;  but  finding  that  doubts  ex- 
isted on  the  subject,  I  was  desirous  of 
setting  them  at  rest  by  a  declaratory 
clause  in  my  own  bill,  and  therefore  in- 
troduced the  subject  in  my  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  a  clause 
in  the  bill  to  effect  the  object.  When, 
however,  the  bill  was  discussed  in  a 
following  session,  Mr.  Powlett  Thomp- 
son, on  the  part  of  Government,  request- 
ed me  to  leave  that  part  of  my  scheme 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  who  proposed 
to  deal  with  it  themselves.  I  acqui- 
esced ;  and  the  result  was  the  passing 
of  an  act  of  2d  and  8d  \ict,  c.  59 : 
'^For  securing  to  Authors,  in  certain 
cases,  the  benefit  of  International  Copy- 
right." Already  the  Queen  is  empow- 
ered, by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct 
that  the  authors  of  books  published  in 
foreign  countries  shall  secure  copyright 
here,  in  their  works,  on  registering  them 
at  Stationers'  HalL 

The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  enable 
our  Govermnent  to  regulate  with  for- 
eign powers  on  terms  of  reciprocity; 
and  therefore,  if  I  am  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  the  law  now  gives  absolutely 
the  right  which  this  Act  enables  the 
Crown  to  confer  as  matter  of  bargain, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  copyright  of 
English  authors  would  be  acknowl* 
edged  in  America,  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  would  be  at  once  and  cordially 
extended  to  American  authors.  This 
Act,  of  course,  assumes  an  opinion  con* 
trary  to  that  of  Lord  Abinger,  as  to  the 
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existiiig  law,  but  it  does  not  vary  it ; 
and  perhaps,  practicallj,  it  is  not  ma- 
terial -whether  it  was  necessary  or  not, 
as  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  would 
be  liberaUy  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  enacted. 

Heartily  wishing  success  to  your  en- 
deavors to  do  justice  to  authors  of  both 
countries,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  and  faithftQ  servant, 

T.  N.  Talpoubd. 

P.  S. — ^I  send  you  the  only  copy  I 
have  left  of  my  speeches  on  "Copy- 
right," in  which,  page  26,  you  will  find 
the  subject  of  international  copyright 
referred  to. 

Albvxt,  December  23, 1845. 

My  deab  Sib: — ^Your  "American 
Facts  "  have  at  once  delighted  and  in- 
structed me.  I  have  just  finished  the 
Dook ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  so 
warmly  to  commend  it,  as  in  all  sincer- 
ity I  can  and  do. 

To  praise  a  man  to  his  face,  is  but 
clumsy  courtesy;  and  therefore  I  will 
spare  your  modesty  respecting  the  mere 
**  manner  "  of  the  work,  however  credit- 
able to  you :  but  its  "  matter  "  is  the 
point  on  which,  without  offence,  I  may 
dwell  in  honest  approbation.  You  have 
stated,  in  a  temperate,  just,  and  pleasant 
spirit,  Facts  which  may  well  make  you 
proud  of  your  native  land ;  and  Facts 
which  may  render  the  philanthropists 
of  every  shore  your  debtors.  I  regret, 
and  have  for  years  regretted,  the  many 
printed  insults  offered  to  America  by  a 
certain  forward  race  amongst  us :  my  only 
astonishment  has  been  that  they  are  so 
warmly  and  sensitively  taken  up :  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  you  might 
well  afford  to  laugh  at  or  neglect  them. 
Not  but  that  there  is  something  gener- 
ous in  your  acknowledged  "  thin-skin- 
nishness : "  America,  like  a  right-heart- 
ed youth,  earnestly  though  secretly 
looks  to  parental  England  for  praise  in 
'  doing  well;  and  the  fraud  of  praise 
!•  withheld,  or  (worse)  perverted  into  cen- 
;  sure,  is  an  aching  disappointment.  Ap- 
f  athy  would  argue  disrespect  and  dis- 
affection :  these  be  far  from  you,  and 
fax  from  us,  as  towards  each  other. 


Ton  have  by  no  means  overrated  the 
popular  Ignorance  of  all  that  ooncerna 
your  New  World  amongst  us ;  but  we 
have  one  really  fidr  excuse  in  mitiga- 
tion :  to  wit,  your  very  Newness.  Ten 
years  ago,  haply,  Cincinnati  was  not: 
posably  ten  years  hence  you  may  have 
an  enormous  Timbuctoo  with  a  hundred 
churches  in  the  middle  of  MissourL  My 
old  country-house  here  was  built  when 
New  Yoik  and  New  Orleans  were  swamp 
and  forest :  and  you  know  how  philo- 
sophically suitable  to  the  veneration  of 
such  creatures  of  change  and  chance  as 
we  are,  is  the  magic  of  Antiquity. 

If  your  Athens,  somewhere  in  Ar- 
kansas, was  all  built  of  Parthenons  and 
Acropolises,  still  it  never  could  attain 
one  thousandth  of  the  glory  of  the  attic- 
town. 

Old  Time  makes  all  the  difference. 
Our  ignorance  then  is  not  merely  that 
we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  race  of 
your  prosperities,  but  that,  on  archsoo- 
logical  principles,  we  even  feel  an  in- 
ward disinclination  to  believe  such 
"facts"  unseen.  After  all  said — and 
call  each  other  what  we  may — America 
and  England  are  one  people :  language, 
laws,  religion,  literature,  identity  of  ori- 
gin, and  history — goodsooth,  here  are 
ties  enough:  moreover,  you  are  not 
black,  nor  we  cannibals. 

For  my  own  part,  I  boast  myself  a 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon:  in  1550,  tho 
Emperor  Charles  V.  complimented  my 
direct  ancestor  in  the  tenth  generation 
by  expelling  him  from  Germany  for 
Protestantism ;  so  that,  whilst  I  dearly 
love  England  and  her  institutions,  I 
claim  to  be  a  bit  of  a  cosmopolite. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  I  have  sympathy  with 
you  as  brethren ;  and  if  ever  my  good 
star  sent  me  to  visit  you  over  the  At< 
lantic,  my  verdict  (I  am  dear)  would  be 
far  other  and  truer  than  that  of  Dickeitfi^ 
Trollope,  and  the  like. 

I  am  scribbling  this  at  midnight^ 
somewhat  loosely  and  egotistically,  too, 
I  fear ;  but,  as  I  perceive  you  to  be  a 
man  of  sense  and  feeling,  I  am  sure  jon 
will  not  take  my  note  amiss. 

Mr.  Willis  and  yourself  are  the  only 
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Americans  I  haye  personally  encounter- 
ed; and  you  make  me  respect  your 
conntry.  With  reference  to  your  litera- 
ture, it  may  interest  your  patriotism  to 
be  told  that  Moses  Stuart  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson taught  me  my  little  Hebrew — 
that  Abbott  helped  my  early  Christian 
course — ^that  I  found  Anthon  a  vast  im- 
proTcment  on  old  classical  Lempriere— 
and  that  Peter  Parley  now  instructs  my 
children.  Having  prosed  sufficiently, 
and  not  as  yet  haying  thanked  you  for 
the  book  itself  (which  therefore  I  re- 
quest now  to  do),  I  remain,  My  dear  Sir, 
Very  faithfhlly  yours, 

Mabtik  Fabqtthab  Tupper. 

4  BoBBST  Stkkst,  BxDrosB  Bov, 
May  10, 1843. 

Sib  : — ^Before  I  leaye  town — for  a  day 
or  two  only,  however — I  think  it  best 
to  write  to  state  my  acceptance  of  the 
terms  offered  for  the  publication  of  the 
"Letters,"  namely,  that  your  firm  will 
defray  the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  ad- 
vertisements, and  every  expense  con- 
nected with  publishing  both  in  London 
and  New  York ;  and  that,  after  the  sale 
of  the  first  edition,  the  profits  accruing 
to  be  divided  equidly  between  your  firm 
and  myself.* 

You  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  you 
would  forward  me,  to  this  address,  with 
as  little  delay  as  suits  your  convenience, 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  to  be  signed, 
and  perhaps  a  printed  specimen  or  proof 
of  the  form  in  which  you  would  publish 
the  work. 

Li  case  of  fhrther  editions  being  re- 


♦  Reforring  to  **  Change  for  American  Notea^— 
(In  answer  to,  DIc]cen8)->pQbli8hed  by  "W.  A  P., 
London,  1844,  poet  Sra  10*.  (h/.,  and  by  Harper  A 
Bra,  New  York.  The  author  was  a  lady,  evident- 
ly more  Hibernian  than  Yankee ;  indeed,  it  was 
rather  erident  riie  bad  never  been  in  the  United 
Stataa ;  bnt,  with  a  certain  IntnttlTa  perception 
and  a  footle  pen,  she  had  Tolnnteored  ai  a  cbam- 
pion  of  American  ideas  and  practices  against  the 
exitloisma  of  Bos's  **  Notes,"  then  passing  cnrrent 
In  the  English  book-market  The  various  **sag- 
geatlons*'  which  this  ohlvalrio  undertaking  ocoa- 
sloned,  absorbed  some  quires  of  note-paper  ex* 
changed  with  the  publisher.  The  book  received 
Tcry  £sir  treatment  in  England  in  spite  of  the 
Yankee-isms  (?)  which  the  Dublin  critics  discov- 
ered in  it  And  Messrs.  Harper  sent  the  author 
a  liberal  draft  for  their  early  copy. 


quired,  I  feel  so  obliged  by  your  cour- 
tesy and  fayorable  opinion,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  publication  shall 
be  offered  to  you  in  the  first  instance. 

I  readily  adopt  your  recommendation 
in  r^ard  to  the  title,  and  will  make  the 
*'  amende  honorable  ^  to  th6  charities  of 
England,  either  in  a  closing  letter  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  British  char- 
acter, or  in  the  preface. 

Any  further  hints  your  knowledge, 
taste,  and  experience  may  suggest,  I 
shall  gladly  act  upon.  I  mean,  as  to 
the  subject  of  ftiture  letters ;  and  really 
no  time  should  be  lost.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir.  Your  obedient  servant, 
M.  L.  Battlby. 

My  deab  Miss  Pkabody:— I  now 
write  to  ask  the  fayor  of  you  to  trans- 
mit a  message  to  Mr.  P.,  of  London,  by 
the  earliest  conveyance  you  may  have* 
Will  you  say  to  him  that  his  communi- 
cation to  my  £Either,  of  the  18th  of  April, 
by  the  Cambria,  reached  us  on  the  day 
of  my  father's  death — a  few  hours  only 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  so  weak 
as  to  be  apparently  unconscious. 

We  were  thus  debarred  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  communicating  to  him  this  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Putnam's  regard  for  my 
father's  just  rights  and  literary  reputa- 
tion. As  we  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  communicating  my 
father's  views  and  wishes  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  possessed  for  him  so  deep 
an  interest,  will  you  thank  Mr.  Putnam 
in  our  name  for  the  regard  he  has  thus 
manifested? 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Putnam 
to  be  assured  that  the  course  which  he 
took  in  England  in  relation  to  the  Greek 
Lexicon,  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  two  of  my  father's  most  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  William  H.  Prescott  and 
Professor  Edward  Robinson.  Yours 
very  truly, 

Maby  O.  Pickebing.* 

Rowe  St.,  July  1, 1846. 

*  Daughter  of  the  late  John  Pickering,  author  of 
a  Greek  Lexicon.  Beferring  to  a  correspondence 
with  Prof.  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  charged, 
in  American  Fade  with  using  Pickering's  woric  in 
his  own  Lexicon,  without  any  proper  oredit.  Bis 
angry  denial  was  replied  to  in  tne  Scotsman, 
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HELLENIC  NATIONALITY  AND  THE  BAST. 


That  uncompromising  German  re- 
publican, Ludwig  Boeme,  once  de- 
scribed the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  his 
Paris  Letters,  as  "the  crossbars  that 
preyont  the  wild  beasts  of  Asia  isom 
making  an  irroption  into  Europe." 

He  was  certainly  no  admirer  of  the  Sul- 
tanas goyemment.  His  whole  nature  re- 
belled against  the  idea  of  a  benumbing 
Oriental  sway.  By  the  expression  quoted, 
he  merely  wished  to  signify  that  for  the 
time  being — as  against  Russia— eyen  the 
Turkish  Power,  which  once  had  been  the 
terror  of  Central  Europe,  might  be  used 
as  a  buckler  wherewith  to  ayert  other 
dangerous  inyasion.  The  claws  which 
the  Oamanlee  formerly  used  for  aggres- 
sion, Boeme  thought  were  thoroughly 
clipped.  In  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
struction of  the  East,  so  long  as  the 
great  nations  of  the  Continent  were  still 
oppressed — and  Poland  remained  in  a 
state  of  partition,  he  had  no  fedth.  In 
this  dilemma,  eyen  that  energetic  Radi- 
cal writer  acquiesced  in  the  momentary 
necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  Turkey. 

Byron,  upon  whose  sympathies  for 
Greece  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  wrote 
thus,  after  a  personal  yisit  to  the  coun- 
try: 

"  The  Ottomans,  with  all  thdr  defects, 

are  not  apeople  to  be  despised If 

it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they 
are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are 
not:  they  are  not  treacherous ;  they  are 
not  cowardly ;  they  do  not  bum  here- 
tics ;  they  are  not  assasflins ;  nor  has  any 
enemy  adyanced  to  their  capital  They 
are  faithful  to  their  Sultan  until  he  be- 
comes unfit  to  goyem,  and  deyout  to 
their  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were 
they  driyen  from  St  Sophia  to-morrow, 
and  the  French  or  Prussians  enthroned 
in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the 
exchange." 

I  merely  quote  these  words  to  show 
that  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  com- 


monly called,  is  rather  a  yexed  one. 
But  perhaps  it  is  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle, or  petroleum  to  the  United  States, 
to  describe  the  Eastern  Question  as  an 
intricate  aflfair,  the  complex  and  many- 
sided  character  of  which  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  if  we  do  not  mean  to 
become  the  dupes  of  a  scheming  policy. 

That  Turkey  cannot  be  maintained 
foreyer  in  its  present  form,  is  too  plain 
a  truth  to  need  any  amplification.  The 
question  rather  is,  what  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  and  a  sat- 
isfactory change.  On  this  point  the 
doctors  yastly  disagree;  so  much  so, 
that  if  their  yarious  recipes  were  ap- 
plied, either  simultaneously  or  sucoes- 
siyely,  the  patient  would  be  sure  to  bite 
the  dust 

The  worst  is,  that  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, though  always  said  to  be  in  a 
highly  dangerous  state  of  explosiyeness, 
is  studied  by  but  few  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  that  consequently  "By- 
zantine" theories,  and  similar  wild 
schemes,  are  frequently  started  by  men 
who  haye  only  the  crudest  notions,  if 
any  notions  at  all,  about  the  conditioa 
of  the  East  Such  reckless  speculations 
are  the  despair  of  intelligent  well-wish- 
ers of  struggling  nationalities.  The 
public  writer  who  will  not  become 
faithless  to  his  first  duty,  is  compelled, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  clear  away  tiie 
errors  and  wilful  misrepresentationft 
thus  heaped  up;  when  that  is  done, 
^'  solutions ''  may  be  proposed  with  some 
degree  of  confidence. 

The  cause  of  Greek  reconstruction 
and  freedom  we  all  haye  at  heart  But 
to  speak,  as  has  recently  again  been 
done,  of  a  ^^  restoration  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  by  means  of  the  Greek  race,^ 
proyes  that  he  who  utters  such  a  propo- 
sition has  not  mastered  the  first  de- 
ments of  knowledge  in  Oriental  afGeun. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  men  to  be 
found,  occupying  prominent  places  in 
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political  literature,  and  even  in  states- 
manship,  who  have  scarcely  a  correct 
idea  as  r^^ards  the  distribution  of  races 
in  the  East,  and  their  yarioos  aspira- 
tions in  matters  of  government  and  of 
religion.  How  often  have  we  not  heard 
some  penon  declaiming  aboat  the  "  ten 
million  Greeks,"  who  are  to  drire  the 
Osmanlees  over  the  Bosphoms  I  How 
often  haTO  we  not  heard  of  an  alleged 
brotherly  onion  among  the  "  Christian 
Bi^ahs  ^  against  their  common  oppressor  I 
Tet,  when  we  come  to  study  £icts,  the 
ntoation  presents  itself  in  a  very  differ- 
Gst  light.  The  existence  of  "  ten  mil- 
lion Greeks  "  is  as  much  a  fable  as  any 
daBslc  myth.  About  ten  million  people 
in  the  European  part  of  Turkey  are  ad- 
herents of  the  Greco-Catholic  Church, 
of  which  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
declares  himself  to  be  the  head,  whilst 
the  Russian  Czar  would  rather  like  to 
supplant  him  in  that  spiritual  suprem- 
acy. Bat  those  belieyers  in  the  Greco- 
Catholic  tenets  are  in  descent,  speech, 
and  political  aspirations  as  much  di- 
vided, nay,  estranged  from  each  other, 
as  a  Muscovite  can  be  firom  an  Italian, 
or  an  Irishman  from  a  Tartar.  Who 
would  think  of  attributing  a  commu- 
nity of  national  tendencies  to  Spaniards, 
Poles,  Belgians,  and  other  nations,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  in  their  major- 
ity adherents  of  the  Roman  Church? 
Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  various  nation- 
alities of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  as- 
sumed by  a  legerdemain  trick,  or  by 
naive  ignorance,  that  they  are  of  the 
same  stock  because  they  worship  mostly 
in  the  same  fashion  I 

There  are  altogether  about  sixteen 
ndltion  inhabitants  of  ]g!uropean  Tur- 
key ;  but  so  far  from  the  Greek  race  be- 
ing an  overwhelming  msgority  among 
tiiem,  or  even  any  majority  at  all,  it  is 
nxnnerically  the  very  weakest  of  the 
different  races  located  there.  The  chief 
populations  are  the  Osmanlee,  the  Tar- 
tar-Bulgarian, the  Rouman,  the  Sclavo- 
nifln,  the  Albanese,  or  Bhkipetar,  and 
the  Greek,  or  Romaic.  Whilst  each  of 
these  races  count  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lion people,  except  the  Albanese,  who 
are  computed  at  only  one  million  and  a 


half,  the  Greeks  within  the  borders  of 
European  Turkey  do  not  even  reach 
that  figure ;  being  at  most  one  million, 
half  of  which  live  scattered  through 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
whilst  the  remainder  are  congregated 
about  Theesaly. 

Bulgarians,  Roumans,  and  Sclavonians, 
possessing  all  their  habitats  north  of 
the  Balkan  range,  will  not  only  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  a  "  By- 
zantine Empire"  under  Greek  leader- 
ship, but  are  even  among  themselves 
divided,  and  do  not  dream  of  a  closer 
political  union  with  each  other.  They 
all  have  different  centres  of  gravity. 

The  Roumans,  or  Moldo-Wallachians, 
who  are  well-nigh  independent  since 
the  Crimean  war,  and  only  ackowl- 
edge  some  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  aim  at  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Hungary,  from  which  their 
most  thorough-going  leaders— scarcely 
abetted  by  Russiar— claim  the  whole 
cquntry  as  far  as  the  river  Theiss.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  semi-slavonized  Tartar 
people,  who,  on  their  part,  are  claimed 
by  the  Servians,  will  not  hear  of  such 
relationship,  and  declare  that  they 
themselves  have  the  stuff  in  them  for 
forming  a  separate  nation.  At  present, 
they  would  be  content  with  some  privi- 
leges of  local  autonomy.  The  Sclavo- 
nians, who  are  mainly  grouped  in  the 
northwest,  may  be  said  to  have  two 
centres,  if  that  were  not  a  "  bull "  loca- 
tion ;  the  one  in  Servia,  the  other  in 
Monten^ro ;  tiio  rulers  of  each  of  those 
small  countries  being  fired  with  an  am- 
bition to  create  a  Sclavonian  realm 
which  is  to  take  a  great  historical  re- 
venge for  the  defeat  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  the  famous  field 
of  Kossowo,  now  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

Brave  in  war  the  Servians  no  doubt 
are;  but  cruel  also.  And  though 
they  possess  some  fine  qualities,  such 
as  an  inclination  to  poetical  senti- 
ment, they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
advanced  very  hi  in  civilization.  Black 
€toorge,  their  hero,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Russia,  fought  for  Servian  independence 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  stated 
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to  have  committed  the  nnpoetical  act 
of  Bhootiiig  his  father,  hanging  his 
brother,  and  putting  an  inverted  bee- 
hiye  on  his  mother's  head,  with  his 
own  hands.  MUosch  Obienovitsch,  the 
Servian  prince— originally  a  swineherd 
— who  had  Black  George  put  to  death, 
practised  the  grossest  extortion  to  amass 
wealth,  and  was  guilty  of  almost  in- 
credible atrocities.  His  goyemment 
was  more  oppressive  than  it  had  ev^ 
been  under  the  Turks;  he  required, 
among  other  things,  the  ^capitation 
tax  "  for  children  only  two  years  old ! 
There  has  been  progress  in  Bervia  since ; 
but  the  country  is  yet  steeped  in  a  good 
deal  of  barbarism ;  and  under  Russian 
influence  the  cognate  Servian  race, 
which  dwells  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube  on  Hungarian  soil,  proved  most 
active  in  keeping  up  a  kind  of  Ven- 
dean  insurrection  against  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1848-'49.  It  was  main- 
ly owing  to  such  counter-revolutionary 
moves  from  within  that  the  attack  fit>m 
without,  made  by  the  armies  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  at  last  only  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  Magyar  freedom. 

The  Montenegrins,  the  other  war- 
like Sdave  people,  are  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand,  constantly  thinned  by 
the  raids  they  make  against  their  Mus- 
sulman as  well  as  Christian  neighbors 
indiscriminately.  Were  it  not  that  the 
population^  annually  re-increased  by 
the  so-called  "jumpers" — that  is,  by 
those  who  for  crimes  conmiitted  have 
fled  from  Turkish  soil  and  "jumped" 
for  safety's  sake  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness of  Montenc^^ro — there  would  soon 
not  be  men  enough  to  guard  the  passes. 
It  is,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  not 
the  most  desirable  social  element  which 
thus  re-invigorates  that  small,  but  trou- 
blesome community. 

Between  Monten^ro  and  Servia, 
Bosnia  is  placed  as  a  dividing  wedge, 
and  it  divides  them  in  more  than  one 
respect  One  third  of  the  Bosniaks  are 
Mohammedans.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors who  stand  at  the  head  of  considera- 
ble dans,  mainly  belong  to  the  same 
creed  as  the  Osmanlees,  though  by  na- 
tional origin  those  Bosniak  nobles  are 


chiefly  Sdavonian*  This  conditioner 
affidrs  renders  a  toXJL  junction  of  the 
country  with  Servian  aspirations  some- 
vriiat  difficult. 

Altogether  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  east  of  Europe  even 
where  some  chief  race  fonna  a  con- 
siderable centre,  generally  presents  a 
vari<^ted  aspect  The  great  migra- 
tions and  invasions  of  bygone  times  hare 
turned  that  whole  eastern  comer  topsy- 
turvy. In  some  parts,  every  thing  is  so 
di^ointed  that  if  a  separation  by  na- 
tionalities were  to  be  folly  carried  out, 
not  only  every  province,  but  often  sim- 
ple towns  would  have  to  be  ^lit  op 
— ^the  different  races  not  seldom  occupy- 
ing different  towns*  quarters  since  an- 
cient times.  This  very  confusion  creates 
a  necessity  of  combining  in  the  fold  of 
one  state  a  number  of  nationalities. 

It  is  so  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  so  in  Tur- 
key. The  statesmen  of  Hungary,  al- 
though staunchly  upholding  the  princi- 
ple of  territorial  int^rity,  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  their  glorious  revoluion,  to  de^ 
dare  the  fdll  emancipation  of  all  the 
races  within  the  precincts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  decree  of  the  Diet 
placed  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever 
origin,  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  po- 
litical and  civil  rights.  Unfortunateljy 
this  was  not  what  some  local  ^^Yeaor- 
dean^'  agitators — for  they  cannot  be 
called  otherwise — ^were  content  widu 
Their  desire  was,  to  dismember  and 
mutilate  Hungary.  She  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  her  Carpathian  wall,  and  even 
to  be  encroached  upon  on  the  side  of 
the  Danube ;  in  other  words,  to  be  par- 
celled out  and  cut  up,  and  thus  rendar- 
ed  an  easy  prey  to  that  barbarian  power 
which  brought  about  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

In  Turkey,  the  confusion  of  laoes 
is  even  greater  than  in  Hungary; 
greatest  on  the  southern  slope  of  tiie 
Balkan.  There  we  find  the  Osmanlee, 
the  Shkipetars,  and  the  Greco-Sdavo- 
nians,  interspersed  with  fragments  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  '^  Ylach  ^  stem.  The 
Hellenes  certainly  do  not  form  a  m^or- 
ity  even  in  that  quarter.  Kot  in  Eplrua 
itself  does  their  nationality  prevail ;  al- 
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most  erery  yalley  of  that  proyince  is 
inhabited  by  a  different  stock.  In 
Thessaiy  alone  they  have  a  preponder- 
ance. Theee  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  order  to  take  the  proposition  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Byzantine  Empire  by 
means  of  the  Hellenic  race  at  its  true 
Tahie.  We  may  r^ret  what  we  see,  but 
&ct8  are  stubborn  things ;  and  political 
matters  do  not  belong  to  the  region  of 
mere  yisionary  imagination.  The  half 
million  of  Greeks  that  dwell  south  of 
the  Olympus  are  assuredly  not  able, 
with  the  other  million  that  dwell  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  to  master  the  whole 
country  of  Albania  and  Boumelia.  Nu- 
merically the  most  insignificant,  the 
Helknic  people  are,  in  addition,  unfor- 
tunately also  the  least  liked  in  the 
whole  East.  On  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  trayeUers  agrees — ^those  in- 
cluded that  are  most  enthusiastic  for 
the  building  up  of  a  new  political  Pan- 
HeUenion. 

We  can  but  deplore  that  this  should 
be  so.  The  influence  of  ancient 
Hellas  permeates  our  modem  ciyili- 
zation  too  strongly  for  us  not  to 
ftel  a  deep  pang  at  the  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  that  once  renowned 
country.  ''  The  himian  form  and  the  hu- 
man mind,'^  Shelley  says,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  SdlaSy  ^  attained  to  a  perfection 
in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image 
on  those  fiftultiess  productions,  whose 
very  firagments  are  the  despair  of  mo- 
dem art,  and  has  propagated  impulses 
which  cannot  cease,  through  a  thousand 
channels  of  manifest  or  imperceptible 
operation,  to  ennoble  and  delight  man- 
kind until  the  extinction  of  the  raoe.'^ 

He  then  adds :  ^  The  modem  Greek 
is  the  descendant  of  those  glorious  be- 
ings whom  the  imagination  almost  re- 
fuses to  ^ure  to  itself  as  belonging  to 
our  kind;  and  he  inherits  much  of 
their  sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  con- 
ception, their  enthusiasm,  and  their 
courage.  If  in  many  instances  he  is 
degraded  by  moral  and  political  slavery 
to  the  practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  en- 
genders, and  that  below  the  level  of  or- 
dinary degradation ;  let  us  reflect  that 
the  oorraption  of  the  best  produces  the 


worst,  and  that  habits  which  subsist 
only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of 
social  institution  may  be  expected  to 
cease,  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  dis- 
solved." 

This  was  written  in  1821,  before  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  independence. 
Many  things  have  been  bettered  since ; 
but  popular  the  Greeks  are  not  yet  in 
the  East 

I  will  not  quote  here  the  harsh 
judgments  recorded  by  Byron,  anoth- 
er enthusiastic  phil-HeUene,  who  wrote 
his  letters  from  Greece  some  ten  years 
before  Shelley  penned  the  above.  At 
that  time,  Byron,  after  having  per- 
sonally visited  the  country,  laid  down 
the  following  in  reference  to  political 
-prospects:  ''The  Greeks  will  never  be 
ind^>endent ;  they  will  never  be  sove- 
reigns as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid 
they  ever  should  I  but  the^  may  be  sub- 
jects without  being  slaves.  Our  colo^ 
nies  are  not  indepedent,  but  they  are 
bee  and  industrious,  and  such  may 
Greece  be  hereafter." 

And  in  another  letter :  "  To  talk,  as 
the  Greeks  do,  of  their  rising  again  to 
pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous ; but  there  seems  to  be  no 

very  great  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy 
of  the  Franks,  to  their  becoming  a  use- 
ful dependency,  or  even  a  A*ee  state  with 
a  proper  guarantee ; — under  correction, 
however,  be  it  spoken,  for  many  and 
well-informed  men  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  this." 

Byron  lived  and  died  for  a  yet  greater 
Hellenic  aim ;  but  the  very  sadness  of 
his  experiences  on  that  Add  of  action 
contributed,  as  is  well  known,  to  his 
early  death. 

On  the  subject  of  Greek  ethnology, 
Shelley  is  no  safe  guide.  Byron,  who 
had  observed  matters  on  the  spot,  has 
glimpses  of  the  tmth,  as  we  see  f^om 
some  passages ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
later  researches,  made  by  eminent  sa- 
9ant8y  to  finally  destroy  a  pleasing  illu- 
sion which  until  then  had  been  much 
fostered.  The  troth  is,  that  of  the 
Greek  stock  only  faiat  vestiges  were 
left,  in  consequence  of  the  inrush  of 
foreign  barbarian  elements  during  the 
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troablons  epoch  of  the  early  oentories 
of  our  chronology.  Greece,  at  that 
time,  was  turned  inside  out  On  the 
islands,  which  were  reached  with  great- 
er difficulty,  the  Hellenic  race  maintain^ 
ed  itself  upon  the  whole.  On  the  main- 
land, it  was  overlaid  by  barbarous  races, 
and  only  managed  to  preserye  its  exist- 
ence sporadically.  At  the  time  of  ihe 
War  of  Independence  in  the  present  ceo- 
tuiy,  an  Albanese  and  a  mixed  SdaTO- 
Greek  population  occupied  the  greater 
portion  not  only  of  Northern  Greece, 
but  also  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There 
were  entire  provinces  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  peasants  scarcely  spoke  any 
Greek  at  all,  whilst  the  towns^  popula- 
tion was  as  mixed  as  in  Boumelia.  Even 
at  the  last  census,  out  of  the  1,825,000 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  there  wero 
nearly  800,000  Albanese  or  Aruants  I  At 
the  very  gates  of  Athens,  Albanese  is 
still  spoken  by  the  country  people;  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  liiat  language, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood among  the  lower  people.  Byron 
found  the  Athenians,  as  regards  speech, 
much  altered  from  what  he  had  expect- 
ed to  find  them ;  he  said,  they  are  *'  far 
from  choice,  either  in  their  dialect  or 
expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are 
barbarous  to  a  proverb." 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  men  in  whom 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  the  classic  age 
glowed,  the  process  of  rebuilding  the 
Hellenic  nationality,  and  purifying  as 
well  as  propagating  its  language  among 
the  discordant  part  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  has  been  considerably 
ftirthered  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Excep- 
ting Thessaly,  where,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  Hellenic,  or,  at  least,  Greek-speak- 
ing race  prevails,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  acquisition  of  any  further 
territory  on  the  mainland  would  be  de- 
sirable for  Greece.  In  Epirus,  there  are, 
no  doubt,  a  few  places  where  the  tongue 
has  been  preserved  with  considerable 
purity ;  but,  in  the  main,  that  province 
is  inhabited  by  Albanese,  Sclaves,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  similar  incongruous  tribes. 

In  Crete  itself^  the  Greeks  by  no 
means  preponderate  in  sudi  a  way  as  to 


render  the  separation  of  that  island 
fh>m  the  Ottoman  Empire  an  easy  task. 
If  some  parts  of  the  isle  were  not  rather 
inaccessible,  and  if  the  insurgents  had 
not  been  continually  supplied  wiUi  men 
and  arms  from  Russia  as  well  as  from 
Greece  (General  Ignatiefi^  the  Czar's 
embassador  at  Constantinople,  occupied 
himself  very  busily  with  the  expedition 
of  such  aid  I),  the  insurrection  would 
never  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself 
beyond  a  few  wedcs.  The  minority  of 
the  Cretans  are  Greek-speaking.  But 
there  is  also  a  very  large  population  of 
Turks,  industrious  cultivatoiB  of  the 
soil,  who  consider  themselves  as  mudi 
natives  as  their  Hellenic  neighbors.  Be- 
sides Greeks  and  Turks,  there  are  Arme- 
nians and  Abadiotes  in  the  island ;  the 
latter  of  Arab  ori^n.  Together  with 
the  '*  Franks,"  these  different  nationali- 
ties form  rather  a  motley  crowd.  The 
Armenians  are  either  neutral,  or  favora- 
bly inclined  for  Turkey,  on  account  of 
the  religious  situation  awarded  them. 
The  Abadiotes  are  a  robber-race  that 
occasionally  render  themselves  unplea- 
sant to  Mend  and  foe.  This  state  of 
things  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  im- 
press the  Mussulman  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  his  hold  on  Candia. 

I  may  state  here  a  fact  of  the  full 
correctness  of  which  I  am  satisfied,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  underplay  in  this  vexed  "•  Eas- 
tern Question." 

Two  years  ago,  the  intention  wis 
to  bring  about  a  simultaneous  ris- 
ing among  the  Servians  and  Bol- 
garians,  as  weU  as  among  the  Holdo- 
Wallachians.  At  the  same  time,  Greece 
was  to  make  a  push  from  the  south. 
The  month  of  March,  1867,  was  fixed 
for  common  action.  Before,  howevtf, 
the  rising  on  the  mainland  would  take 
place,  it  was  resolved  to  initiate  a  move- 
ment in  Crete,  and  so  keep  it  up,  ap- 
parently quite  isolated,  until  pubUo 
opinion  in  Europe  would  have  somewhat 
warmed  in  favor  of  that  '^ localized" 
Greek  move.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
device  would  succeed ;  that  the  press, 
the  public  speakers,  even  the  statesmen 
of  Europe,  would  on  that  occasion  pro- 
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notmce  against  Turkey,  and  encourage- 
ment be  thus  given  to  the  latent  insur- 
rectionary forces  on  the  mainland. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  additional 
chance  of  success,  a  project  was  started 
of  drawing  some  Sdayonian  and  Italian 
elements  within  the  Austrian  border 
into  the  enterprise.  The  scheme,  how- 
eyer,  miscamed  through  many  difficul- 
tie&  In  Crete,  the  insurrection  made 
Tery  slow  progress,  only  showing  signs 
of  life  by  fits  and  starts.  The  Bulga- 
rians exhibited  scarcely  any  willingness 
to  join  at  all.  The  Sclaronians  could 
not  act  unless  others  had  begun  on  a 
large  scale.  At  least,  the  late  Prince 
Michael  of  Servia,  who  is  belieyed  to 
have  at  first  assented  to  the  plan,  hung 
back  when  the  time  came  for  carrying 
it  cot ;  and  to  all  eyidence,  he  lost  his 
life  through  a  conspiracy  started  for  the 
purpose  of  reyenge.  The  Greeks  would 
not  make  a  moye  on  their  northern 
frontier  before  Turkey  was  otherwise 
oocupied  by  a  great  diyersion;  but 
they  continued  fomenting  the  Cretan 
rising,  knowing  well  that  it  was  destin- 
ed to  be  used  one  day  as  the  means  of 
lighting  up  a  conflagration  in  the  whole 
East.  Tliis  will  explain  their  recent 
bold  attitude.  Their  hope,  in  fact,  was, 
that  Russia,  in  whose  hands  the  plan 
aboTe  described  centred,  would,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  proper  moment,  espouse 
their  cause  openly.  In  that,  they  haye 
so  far  been  deceived.  The  '^Eastern 
Question"  has  not  yet  become  ripe 
enough  for  such  open  Bussian  cham- 
pionship. 

I  have  shown  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  so-called  Pan-Hellenic  idea.  Greece 
has  not  yet  a  thoroughly  united  nation- 
ality within  its  own  boundaries,  and  it 
is  nmnerically  extremely  weak  in  Eu- 
rope. The  additional  one  million  Greeks 
that  live  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  scattered 
oyer  various  provinces,  count  only  in  so 
£u:  as  they  can  aid  in  ftinushing  means 
for  insurrectionary  purposes.  But  for 
the  consolidation  and  aggrandizement 
of  Greece  in  a  national  sense  they  are 
Talneless,  living  far  away  from  Hellenic 
8oiL 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  monarchical  re* 


gime  may  be  said  to  act  as  an  impulse 
to  these  desires  of  territorial  extension. 
When  Leopold  of  Eoburg,  who  after- 
ward accepted  the  Belgian  kingship, 
was  offered  the  Greek  crown,  he  refused 
it,  one  of  his  reasons  being  that  the 
country  was  not  able  to  maintain  itself 
without  the  addition  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.  Now,  "the  country"  would 
have  been  quite  able  to  maintain  itself 
without  those  provinces.  But  a  court, 
with  its  be-starred  and  bedizened  hang- 
ers-on, and  with  its  standing  army  full 
of  officers  eager  for  advancement,  had 
some  difficulty  in  living  npon  a  small 
and  poor  community.  Hence  the 
finances  of  Greece  have  been  brought  to 
the  disgraceM  condition  which  is  uni- 
versally known.  In  the  Budget  for 
1861,  the  Civil  List  is  set  down  with 
one  million  drachms;  the  Navy  with 
2,181,958  drachms.  The  absurdity  of 
spending  nearly  half  as  much  money  to 
the  maintenace  of  the  head  of  the  State 
as  to  the  naval  establishmnet  of  a  coun- 
try which  since  ancient  times  has  pro- 
duced excellent  seamen,  need  not  espe- 
cially be  dwelt  upon. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  Greeks  should  wish  to  with- 
draw from  Turkish  dominion  such  por- 
tions of  territory  as  are  inhabited  by  a 
decided  majority  of  Greek-speaking 
people  eager  for  junction  with  their 
brethren ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tice of  embarking  in  ambitious  enter- 
prises which  are  simply  destined  to 
give  additional  splendor  to  a  court,  can- 
not be  condemned  too  strongly.  Internal 
improvement  is  thus  only  retarded,  and 
a  handle  is  forged  for  aggressive  Bus- 
sian policy. 

The  ejection  of  Otho,  the  son  of  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  from  the  Greek 
throne,  might  have  been  made  the  occa- 
sion for  establishing  a  real»self-goveni- 
ment  of  the  people.  I  know  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  first  or- 
ganized the  conspiracy  for  the  over- 
throw of  Otho.  Afterward,  elements 
of  a  less  trustworthy  character  joined 
the  secret  movement;  in  consequence 
of  this,  all  hope  of  seeing  Greece  con- 
verted into  a  free  Republic  soon  vanish- 
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ed,  before  the  outbreak  bad  eyen  really 
taken  place.  It  "will  be  remembered 
that  Garibaldi  was  a  few  years  ago  ask- 
ed by  a  Greek  deputation  to  come  to 
the  country  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  He  refused. 
His  phil-Hellene  sentiments  are  world- 
known;  but  well  may  he  have  felt 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  would  not  be 
made  the  instrument,  against  his  will, 
of  designs  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  popular  deliverance. 

Instead  of  creating  a  republic,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection  which  had  driven 
Otho  from  Greece  chose  a  new  monarch, 
in  the  person  of  a  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  latter  had  been  placed  on 
the  Danish  throne  over  the  heads  of 
some  two  dozen  other  claimants  nearest 
in  succession,  simply  because  Russia, 
who  maintains  a  reversionary  claim  to 
Denmark,  got  nearer  in  this  manner  to 
her  own  ambitious  aim.  By  transplant- 
ing Prince  William— whose  name  was 
changed  into  G^rgioe,  on  account  of 
the  word  "  William  "  being  difficult  of 
pronunciation  to  Greek  lips — the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  was  the  real 
author  of  his  candidature,  contrived  to 
narrow  still  ftirther  the  number  of  those 
royal  persons  who  stand  in  its  way  as 
regards  the  succession  in  Denmark.  At 
present,  there  are  only  two  of  them  yet 
alive,  irrespective  of  King  Christian  ; 
the  one  twenty-five,  thcother  ten  years 
of  age.  Who  knows  whether  for  them 
also  some  Eastern  throne  may  not  be 
found  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  the  suc- 
cesion  of  the  Imperial  f&nily  of  Russia 
would  become  of  unmediate  actuality 
in  Denmark,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  St  Petersburg.  In  the 
mean  time,  Georgios  of  Greece  has  been 
made  to  take  a  Russian  princess  for  his 
wife ;  and  in  order  to  increase  her  dow- 
jy,  Crete  wai  to  be  joined  to  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom.  These  tricks  of  auto- 
cratic statecraft  cannot  be  left  uncon- 
sidered, if  we  would  understand  events 
in  the  East  in  their  full  bearing. 

How  much  happier  might  the  Greeks 
be,  had  they  selected  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  seems  natural  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  as  well  as  peculiarly 


adapted  to  the  conformation  of  tibe 
country — not  to  speak  of  the  traditions 
of  that  ancestry  to  which  continual  re- 
ference is  being  made,  without  their  be- 
ing followed  out  to  a  logical  conclusion  I 
In  that  mountainous  country,  where 
communication  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  the  dwellers  in  the  separate 
vaUeys  have  been  able  to  preserve  s 
kind  of  local  self-government  which 
contains  the  substance  of  republican  cus- 
toms. Turkish  dominion,  though  it  has 
lasted  so  many  centuries,  has  not  afifect- 
ed  those  privileges.  The  conqueror  did 
not  trouble  himself  with  the  internal 
afiairs  of  the  Greek  cooununity.  He 
left  them  the  right  of  annually  electing 
their  demo-gerontes,  or  municipal  mag- 
istrates, and  he  at  most  tried  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  archontes,  or  land- 
ed gentry,  so  as  to  have  a  hold  upon  tiie 
Greeks,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be 
^'Greeks,"  by  means  of  men  of  their 
own  nation.  The  conmiercial  councils 
thus  levied  the  taxes  themselves;  and 
all  municipal,  commercial,  and  judicial 
afihirs  were  regulated  mainly  under  the 
guidance  of  the  archontes  and  the  cler- 
gy. The  Turks  lived  chiefly  in  the  for- 
tified toif^ns,  interfering  but  little  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  Greece.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  War  of  Independence 
had  established  the  country  as  a  sepa- 
rate commonwealth,  the  basis  of  self- 
government  was  still  in  existence.  It 
need  only  to  have  been  proclaimed  the 
principle  of  the  State  at  laige.  But 
from  the  very  moment  the  Greeks  had 
obtained  their  independence,  an  insidi- 
ous infiuence  exerted  itself  to  mould 
them  to  the  level  uniformity  of  monar- 
chical rule. 

Eapodistrias,  the  head  of  their 
Provisional  Government,  attempted  to 
introduce  a  despotic,  bureaucratic  re- 
gime. He  had  been,  some  years  before, 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonably  suspected 
that  th^  connections  thus  formed  were 
at  the  bottom  of  his  attempt  The  sub- 
sequent royal  government  of  Otho  had 
necessarily  similar  tendencies  to  crush 
out  the  spirit  of  self-government  Thefe 
were,  in  185d,  not  less  than  12,549  royal 
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officials  in  Greece,  at  the  side  of  thirty 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  6,114 
priests — among  a  people  of  but  one  mil- 
lion inhabitants  I  Of  monks  and  nnns 
there  were  two  thousand.  But  of  teach- 
ers only  674 ! 

The  great  mass  of  the  Greek  nation 
is  devoted  to  agriculture.  Those  occu- 
pied in  industry  are  reckoned  at  about 
twenty-six  thousand;  those  in  naviga- 
tion, about  the  same  number;  those 
who  cultivate  the  soil  at  230,000.  It  is 
true,  of  the  7,700,000  hectares  of  soil, 
2,500,000  are  barren  mountains  and 
rocks,  and  800,000  hectares  are  forest. 
Tet,  of  the  remainder  even,  scarcely  one 
sixth  is  stated  to  be  really  cultivated ; 
so  that  although  the  people,  with  the 
exception  of  the  islanders,  are  mainly 
agricultural,  grain  must  be  imported.  A 
great  evil  is,  that  the  Church  holds  vast 
tracts  of  the  soil  in  mortmain.  There  is 
little  freehold  property.  Whatever  there 
Is,  is  burdened  by  tithes  and  heavy  im- 
posts. The  mass  of  the  people  live  most 
poorly ;  milk  and  herbs  forming,  in  many 
regions,  the  exclusive  nourishment ! 

And   with   such    a  state  of  things 


it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
another  purple-bom  ruler  as  soon  as 
one  had  been  bundled  out  I  When  a 
people  allows  itself  to  be  thus  fleeced  at 
home,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to 
feel  a  thorough  interest  in  its  Argonau- 
tic  expeditions  abroad. 

In  many  respects,  the  foundations  of 
a  republican  commonwealth,  similar  to 
that  flourishing  in  Switzerland,  are  in 
existence  in  Greece.  Were  republican- 
ism established  as  a  state  institution, 
with  the  simple  and  safe  forms  prevail- 
ing in  the  Helvetic  League,  the  danger 
of  foreign  influence  would  be  entirely 
barred  out,  and  the  country,  by  its  ex- 
ample, might  serve  as  a  political  guide 
to  neighboring  populations.  As  it  is, 
Greece  is  impoverished  by  an  expensive 
royal  government;  its  aspirations  are 
misdirected  by  an  intriguing  foreign 
statecraft ;  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
lovers  of  freedom  are  placed  in  a  pain- 
ful dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape, except  by  a  sacrifice,  however 
temporary,  of  cherished  principles,  or 
by  a  disregard  of  the  first  precepts  of 
political  self-preservation. 


THE  RADICAL  DUKE. 


The  name  of  Argyll  was  already 
familiar  to  the  history  reader,  as  identi- 
fied, in  almost  every  generation  for  cen- 
turies, with  the  great  cause — the  old 
cause,  ever  the  same,  fought  for  long 
before  Greece,  even  Egypt  was,— of  hu- 
man rights.  And  now,  in  our  war,  an 
Argyll  proved  himself  a  worthy  descend- 
ant of  a  peculiarly  bold,  independent, 
and  liberty-loving  house.  There  has 
long  been,  they  tell  us,  a  tradition  in 
the  ffighlands,  that  some  day  there 
would  be  bom  a  "  good  Duke  of  Argyll, 
with  red  hair ; "  and  he  has  come  in  the 
present  Lord,  say  the  peasants  of  Clan 
Campbell.  His  was  almost  the  only 
voice  which  was  raised  constantly,  and 
in  no  doubtftQ  tones,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  defence  of  the  Korthem  cause. 
He  was  too  eamest  to  be  politic;  but  as 
events  turned  out,  nothing  could  have 
VOL.  IV. — 84 


been  more  politic.  Even  Gladstone, 
whom  Argyll  was  proud  to  follow,  and 
for  whom  he  visibly  has  the  deepest 
personal  and  political  reverence, — even 
Gladstone  could  not  seduce  the  warm- 
hearted Scottish  chieftain  from  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Northem  cause;  for  while 
Gladstone  declared  the  South  worthy 
of  independence,  Argyll,  with  all  his 
energy,  protested  agidnst  the  ui\juflt 
dictum  of  his  party  leader. 

The  "British  second  Bible"  being 
witness — ^it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Burke's  Peerage  is  referred  to — 
Clan  Campbell  is  so  ancient,  that  its 
beginnings  are  lost  in  the  traditional 
mists  of  eight  centuries  ago.  "  Argyll," 
says  our  excellent  authority,  '^  was,  in 
feudal  times,  the  most  powerful  subject 
in  the  kingdom" — Scotland  being 
meant.   Some  time  not  remote  from  the 
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oonqaest,  one  Oillespick  Campbell  ee- 
tablished  his  laoe  for  all  time  by  marry- 
ing the  Lady  of  Lochow,  in  AigylFs 
line,  with  whom  came  as  dowry,  the 
lordship  of  the  place.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Lochow,  his  descendant,  being 
heroic  in  war,  was  named  More,  mean- 
ing in  Gaelic,  the  Great ;  he  was  styled 
then,  Mac  Callom  More,  and  the  Argyll 
now  Hying  boasts  that  as  even  a  more 
dignified  title  than  the  docal  one ;  and 
when  he  goes  northward  to  the  High- 
lands, the  folk  of  Inyerary  welcome 
him  not  as  My  Lord  Duke,  but  as  Mac 
Callum  More.  Niel,  son  of  Colin,  was 
Bruce^s  right  hand  warrior,  fought  for 
him  fix>m  Methuen  to  Bannockbum, 
battling  gallantly  for  Scottish  indepen- 
dence ;  as  a  reward,  he  was  given  the 
hand  of  King  Robert's  sister,  the  Lady 
Mary  Bruce;  so  theArgylls  have  the 
blood  royal,  the  sturdy  blood  of  Bruce. 
The  first  peer  of  the  house,  however, 
was  one  Sir  Duncan,  who  became  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  by  the  creation  of 
the  Scottish  James  IL  in  the  year  1445 ; 
his  son  in  turn  becoming  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  going  as  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  to  France,  then  be- 
ing named,  as  was  his  father  Duncan 
before  him,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.  So  the  title  descended  for 
several  generations,  Archibald,  fourth 
Earl,  in  the  first  Reformation  days, 
avowing  himself  Protestant,  and  taking 
thenceforth  the  lead  of  the  Scottish 
heretics.  His  son  Archibald  embraced 
the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  eighth 
Earl,  still  Archibald,  became  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  wars,  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Covenanters,  but  ingloriously  and 
suddenly  declared  for  the  Restoration, 
and  himself  placed  a  futile  crown  on 
Charles  n.'s  head  at  Scone.  He  turned  a 
second  time  in  favor  of  Cromwell,  then, 
when  Charles  H.  was  at  last  restored  in 
reality,  he  hastened  to  turn  a  third  time, 
and  congratulated  His  Majesty.  But  the 
King  sent  him  back  to  Scotland  in  dis- 
grace, where  he  was  tried  for  high  trea- 
son, and  beheaded  at  the  market-cross 
in  Edinburgh.  His  son  shared  a  like 
fate  in  1686;  but  his  grandson,  who 


favored  the  invasion  of  Orange  received 
back  the  ancestral  estates  and  was  made 
first  Duke  of  ArgylL  John,  his  son, 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  the  house 
of  Mac  Callum  More.  He  was  a  general 
of  high  talent,  took  command  of  the 
loyal  forces  against  the  Pretender  Rebel- 
lion of  1715,  and  did  excellent  service 
for  the  ^'Protestant  succession;^'  so 
that  Pope  said : 

**  Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  horn  to  wieM, 
And  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  Field." 

Thus,  through  centuries,  the  Argylls 
have  taken  a  large  part  in  the  stirring 
affairs  of  Scotland  and  England — a  race 
warlike,  proud,  independent,  brave,  and 
active,  oftener  reformers  and  defenders 
of  progress  than  the  allies  of  feudal 
tyrannies — ^always  asserting  an  influence 
second  only  to  that  of  royalty  itsel£  It 
is  from  such  an  ancient  and  powerful 
family  that  the  present  Duke  has  sfHung, 
to  become  an  aristocratic  champion  of 
disestablishment,  household  suffrage, 
and  of  general  reform. 

The  present,  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll, 
is  still,  for  one  so  eminent  in  British 
councils,  a  young  man.  Doubtless  his 
high  rank  gave  him  great  advantages  in 
the  banning  of  his  public  career ;  he 
had  no  struggle  to  take  his  place  in 
Parliament,  which  is  the  lot  of  men  not 
bom  to  politics;  and  even  mediocre 
talents,  invested  with  an  hereditary 
title,  makes  itself  listened  to,  and  pro- 
cures for  itself  political  authority,  in 
England — a  fact  proved  by  the  pres^it 
Cabinet  which  contains  nobles  of  mod- 
erate talent  in  its  highest  seats.  But 
Mac  Callum  More  would  almost  as  cer* 
tainly  have  become  eminent  had  thest 
advantages  been  wanting.  For  a  cen- 
tury, no  Duke  of  Argyll  had  reached 
great  eminence  in  the  state;  but  the 
present  Duke  early  displayed  qualities 
intellectually  superior  to  those  of  his 
immediate  family  predecessors.  And  he 
by  no  means  b^^  political  life  as  a 
radical^  he  began  it  above  the  bigotries 
of  his  caste  as  a  sincere  and  generous- 
minded  statesman,  incfeed,  like  Glad- 
stone ;  but,  like  Gladstone  in  this  also^ 
he  gradually  grew  up  to  his  present  ad- 
vanced position.  He  is  now  in  his  forty- 
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sixth  year,  and  by  right  rather  of  his 
conspicuous  ability,  his  intellectoal  lib- 
erality, and  his  political  clear-sighted- 
ness, iJian  by  his  rank,  holds,  in  the 
most  adyanced  Cabinet  which  England 
erer  had,  the  great  office  of  Minister  for 
India.  As  long  ago  as  1842 — when  he 
was  but  nineteen — ^he  had  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  political  writer — and 
what  made  that  reputation  the  more 
substantial  was,  that  he  wore  it  anony- 
mously. In  1842,  and  during  several 
years  after,  he  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing political  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
attracted  general  attention,  and  en- 
gaged the  discussion  of  men  who  had 
long  been  eminent  in  polemical  contro- 
versy. 

His  first  essay  was  the  celebrated 
**  Letter  to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer's  Son," 
which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  quoted 
and  printed.  Another,  a  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  its  existing  condition,  was 
aititled  "  On  the  Duty  and  Necessity 
of  Immediate  Legislative  Interposition 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
determined  by  considerations  of  Con- 
stitutional Law,"  and  displayed  pro- 
found study,  a  clear,  logical  ^le,  and 
a  mastery  of  the  question  discussed. 
He  was  an  earnest  ally  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  in  the  controversy  in  the  Pres^ 
byterian  Church,  which  resulted  in  the 
schism  and  establishment  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  advocated  in- 
dependent government  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  but  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly opposed  the  separation  of  the  Free 
Church.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  1847,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  and 
the  following  year  wrote  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  his  ecclesiastical  essays — a  com- 
prehensive history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland,  and  a  searching  examination 
into  its  influence  upon  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, called  "Presbytery  Examined." 
As  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rian peers,  and  as  the  most  influential 
of  Scottish  nobles,  he  would  have  takeu 
a  high  position  in  the  Upper  House 
with  but  ordinary  abilities.    But  he  en- 


tered the  House  with  a  reputation  al* 
ready  established ;  and  as  a  hereditary 
legidator,  he  entered  enthusiastically 
and  actively  into  the  debates,  and  de- 
voted himself  more  indefatigably  than 
ever  to  the  study  of  the  public  ques- 
tions which  formed  their  subjects.  His 
contemplations  now  took  the  wider 
range  of  imperial  politics,  while  still 
making  a  specialty  of  those  subjects 
more  immediately  pertaining  to  Scot* 
land* 

One  of  his  earliest  and  most  lib- 
eral speeches  was  one  in  which  he  en- 
thusiastically defended  the  right  of 
Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He  earnestly 
debated  the  Scottish  Marriage  Bill,  and 
took  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  Bill  for 
preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections.  Hardly  a  measure  came  be- 
fore the  hereditary  chamber  which  he 
did  not  study,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
which  he  did  not  take  a  part.  The 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  the  complications 
of  England  with  foreign  countries,  the 
laws  of  entail  and  real  estate,  were  aa 
interesting  to  him  as  bills  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  and  bills  relating  to  the 
State  Establishment  While  he  usually 
voted  with  the  Liberal  party,  he  styled 
himself  a  "Liberal  Conservative" — 
which  meant  much  what  "trimmer" 
did  in  the  days  of  Halifax.  He  entered 
the  Peers  as  a  disciple  of  Peel,  and  as 
such  found  himself  at  once  in  associa- 
tion with  such  rising  stars  of  statesman- 
ship as  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 
George  Lewis,  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
(afterward  Duke  of  Newcastle).  This 
small,  but  growing  wing  of  Liberal- 
ism, gave  an  independent  support  to 
Lord  John  Russdl's  administration^ 
which  had  superseded  that  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  in  1846,  and  which,  after  a 
somewhat  feeble  existence,  gave  way 
through  Palmerston's  jealousy  in  1851. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  thus  early  to 
have  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Gladstone,  who  was  already  looked 
upon  as  the  rising  statesman  of  England. 
In  1851,  the  year  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
retirement  from  office,  Argyll  was  chosen 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  an  honor  due  to  his  conspic* 
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nous  championflhip  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  the  following  year  was  formed 
the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, made  up  of  the  various  shades 
of  liberalism  then  existing,  and  com- 
^  posed  alike  of  Peelites  and  of  old^ 
fashioned  Russell  whigs.  Lord  Aber- 
deen chose  Gladstone  for  his  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the 
lower  House,  included  the  accomplish- 
ed Sidney  Herbert  in  his  list,  and  named 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then  aged  twenty- 
nine,  to  the  dignified  sinecure  of  Lord 
Privy  SeaL  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministiy 
broke  up  in  1855,  in  consequence  of  a 
defeat  regarding  matters  in  the  Crimea ; 
Lord  Palmerston  superseded  the  weak 
old  Scotch  Earl,  reconstituted  the  Cabi- 
net, and  formed  it  of  much  the  same 
elements  as  composed  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Argyll  continued  Lord  Privy 
Seal  until  late  in  1855,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  more  laborious  and 
less  ornamental  post  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eraL  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  which 
was  not  neglected,  to  exercise  practical 
and  administrative  faculties;  and  he 
was  not  unsuccessful  in  lending  his 
hard  Scotch  sense  to  official  details  and 
the  management  of  an  important  de- 
partm^it. 

Since  1855,  when  he  first  took  office, 
he  has  always,  without  interruption, 
occupied  high  office  in  liberal  cabinets. 
He  became  a  second  time  Privy  Seal  in 
Palmerston's  ministry  of  1859;  was 
again  transferred,  in  the  following  year, 
to  the  (General  Post-Office,  when  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  retired  from  that  post  to  as- 
sume the  Chinese  mission ;  returned  yet 
a  third  time  to  the  office  of  Privy  Seal ; 
and  in  1868,  upon  Gladstone's  accession 
to  the  Premiership,  and  upon  Bright's 
declination  of  the  office,  the  Duke  was 
appointed  to  his  present  high  place  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Thus  ac- 
tively identifying  himself  with  Liberal- 
ism in  each  of  its  successive  progressive 
phases,  Argyll  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  Gladstone,  his  chief,  and  with  the 
fast-going  age  in  which  he  lives,  but 
has  more  tlum  once  proved  himself  even 
in  advance  of  the  authoritativs  leaders 


of  his  party.  During  our  war,  he  stood 
side  by  side  with  Bright,  Cobden,  and 
Forster,  in  deprecating  the  unfHendlj 
attitude  of  England  toward  the  Amen- 
can  Union.  In  1866,  at  a  great  Reform 
meeting  which  was  held  at  liverpod, 
and  where  Gladstone,  Goscben,  and  A^ 
gyll  were  present,  each  of  them  in  turn 
addressed  the  people;  and  of  tiie 
speeches,  Argyll's  was  far  the  most  ad- 
vanced  and  radical  He  boldly  hinted 
that  even  the  snffiage  measure  of  iht 
Russell  ministry  was  but  an  installmfnt 
of  the  reform  which  must  yet  be  made 
in  the  state  of  English  politics.  The 
Household  Sufirage  Bill  of  the  follow- 
ing year  met  his  support,  although  a 
measure  proposed  by  the  Tories — and  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  measure  of 
reform  now  agitated  in  England  by  tiie 
Bright  wing  of  the  Liberal  party,  of 
which  Argyll  is  not  an  advocate.  A 
Church  so  thoroughly  anti-Romanist  as 
is  that  of  Scotland,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  demur  at  those  prori- 
sions  of  the  Dis-establishment  Bill  which 
give  compensation  and  encouragement 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  May- 
nooth;  but  it  illustrates  the  genuine, 
laige-minded  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  that  he  can  see  in  these  provi- 
sions a  measure  of  justice  to  the  pre- 
vailing faith  in  Ireland,  rather  than  a 
menace  to  the  not  very  flourishing  Pro- 
testantism of  that  country. 

Thus,  as  a  statesman  Aigyll  is,  if  not 
very  original,  at  least  clear-dgbted, 
practical,  and  active.  It  would  be  too 
high  praise  to  say  that  he  is  a  genius, 
or  great  in  statecraft  in  the  sense  of 
originating  great  measures  and  imagin- 
ing vast  reforms.  But  he  is  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, he  sees  what  is  best  for  his 
Own  caste  better  than  it  sees  itself;  he 
is  ready  to  yield  when  to  yield  is  at 
least  a  negative  victory,  and  he  frankly 
recognizes  the  manhood  of  man,  the 
rights  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  the  times  to  throw  into 
the  control  of  these  classes  the  political 
destiny  of  England.  It  is  to  this  qual- 
ity of  duly  appreciating  the  position  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  of  earnestly  aiding 
every  progressive  and  enlightening  poli- 
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cy,  that  we  would  call  attention  to  Ar- 
gyll's career ;  a  quality  for  which  that 
career  deaerres  the  highest  credit.  He 
is  not  to  be  held  up  either  as  a  model 
stat^man,  or  as  a  great  party  leader ; 
bat  as  an  honest  and  able  man,  oyer- 
coming  the  obstacles  of  his  high  birth, 
and  deToting  himself  unreservedly  to 
radical  reform.  He  is  not  to  be  praised 
for  being  a  Dnke ;  for  being  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ; 
ibr  ''doing  England  the  honor  to  be 
bom ;  ^  but  for  un-Dulnng  himself  (to 
make  a  phrase)  and  for  preferring  an 
honorable  renown,  of  which  he  is  him- 
self the  architect,  to  a  renown  which  is 
but  a  shadow  reflected  by  ancestral 
ghosts. 

As  a  speaker,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
many  imperfections;  he  talks  with  a 
pedantic  positiveneas  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  harangues  of  a  school- 
master. His  rery  yirtues  of  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  often  carry  him  away, 
and  losing  control  of  himself,  he  not 
infrequently  exposes  himself  to  the  tell- 
iDg  attacks  of  Lords  Derby  and  Cairns. 
Sometimes  he  is  passionate,  and  tran* 
Bcends  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law ; 
he  attacks  his  opponents  fiercely  and 
sometimes  recklessly;  he  has  neither 
the  patience,  nor  the  craft,  nor  the  fer- 
tility of  forensic  resources,  to  fit  him 


for  the  position  of  party  leadership. 
But  with  these  defects,  his  speeches  are 
often  full  of  sotmd  argument,  replete 
with  good  reasons,  and  eyince  a  careful 
study  of  his  subjects ;  he  is  plainly  con- 
ecientiouB,  and  anxious  to  perform  well 
his  parts  in  the  l^islative  duties  of  a 
Minister.  Although  not  an  orator  he 
is  a  fluent  speaker;  has  oonfidence  in 
himself,  and  says  always  what  he  means 
without  apparent  difficulty.  He  is 
probably  destined  to  rank  no  higher  in 
the  national  councils  than  the  position 
he  has  already  attained;  but  by  his 
earnest  liberalism  he  has  already  a  repu- 
tation, if  less  brilliant,  at  least  no  less 
honorable,  than  that  of  any  of  that 
long  succession  of  ArgyUs  wlu>  haye  for 
so  many  centuries  illustrated  the  history 
of  Britain.  In  his  leisure  hours,  he  has 
composed  and  (recently)  published  a 
very  highly  r^arded  philosophical 
treatise  on  "  The  Reign  of  Ijaw ; "  and 
perhaps  his  best  claim  to  fame  rests  in 
the  literary  works  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  have,  far  better  than  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  done  justice  to  mentid 
accomplishments  which,  even  had  he 
been  untitled  and  obscure,  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  him  no  mean  position 
in  the  literary  annals  of  his  genera- 
tion. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

NoTHiHG  stirs  the  stillness,  save  a  leaf  that  slowly  rustles  down ; 
Dim  through  sunny  mists  the  trees  uplift  their  branches  bu%  and  brown ; 
Winds  are  hushed,  and  skies  are  soft  and  gray,  and  grassy  slopes  are  sere, 
Calm  and  sweet  and  still  1  ah,  sure  is  this  the  twilight  of  the  year. 

There  is  this  in  these  October  days,  the  message  that  is  sent, — 
Peace  undying,  Rest,  and  sweet  and  measureless  Content, 
Idfe^s  wild  fever  over, — Sleep's  soft  mood  enchanting,  such  as  fills 
€k)lden  dreams  of  gods  immortal,  sits  enthroned  upon  these  hills. 

Offered  in  Day's  golden  chalice,  deep  and  dreamy  peace  is  mine. 
All's  forgotten,  lying  here  and  watching  tides  of  day  divine 
Slowly  sweep  along  the  hills,  and  vaguely  thrilling  to  their  sway — 
All  that  Love  hath  lost,  or  Wrong  hath  won,  O  calm  and  royal  Day. 
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TENT-UPB  IN  KAMCHATEA. 


CONCLUDBD. 


To  be  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  caused  by  the 
thick  acrid  smoke  of  a  low-spirited  fire, 
to  crawl  out  of  a  skin  bedroom  six  feet 
square,  into  the  yet  denser  and  smokier 
atmosphere  of  the  tent,  to  eat  a  break* 
fast  of  dried  fish,  frozen  tallow,  and 
Tenison,  out  of  a  dirty  wooden  trough, 
with  an  ill-conditioned  dog  standing  at 
each  elbow  and  disputing  your  right  to 
erery  mouthfril,  is  to  enjoy  an  experi- 
ence which  only  Korak  life  can  afford, 
and  which  only  Korak  insensibility  can 
long  endure.  A  Tery  sanguine  tempera- 
ment may  find  in  its  novelty  some  com- 
pensation for  its  discomfort,  but  the 
novelty  rarely  outlasts  the  second  day, 
while  the  discomfort  seems  to  increase 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  length  of  the 
experience.  Philosophers  may  assert 
that  a  rightly  constituted  mind  will  rise 
superior  to  all  outward  circumstances, 
but  two  weeks  in  a  Korak  tent  would 
do  more  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
such  an  erroneous  impression,  than  any 
amount  of  logical  argument  I  do  not 
profess,  myself^  to  be  pretematurally 
cheerfcd,  and  the  dismal  aspect  of 
things,  when  I  crawled  out  of  my  fur 
sleeping  bag,  on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  the  first  encampment,  made 
me  feel  any  thing  but  amiable.  The 
first  beams  of  daylight  were  just  strug- 
gling in  misty  blue  lines  through  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  tent.  The 
recently  kindled  fire  would  not  bum, 
but  would  smoke,  the  air  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  two  babies  were  crying  in  a 
neighboring  polog,  the  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  everybody  was  cross,  and 
rather  than  break  the  harmonious  im- 
pression of  general  misery,  I  became 
cross  also.  Three  or  four  cups  of  hot 
tea,  however,  which  were  soon  forth- 
j  coming,  exerted  their  usual  inspiriting 
influence,  and  we  began  gradually  to 


take  a  more  cheerfbl  view  of  the  dtna- 
tion.  Summoning  the  "  Ty6n,''  or  chief 
of  the  band,  and  quickening  his  doll 
apprehennon  with  a  preliminary  pipe 
of  strong  Circassian  tobacco,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  arrangements  for  our 
transportation  to  the  next  native  en- 
campment The  tribe  of  Elamchatkan 
Koraks  is  divided  into  thirty  or  forty 
wandering  bands,  scattered  over  the 
steppe  from  the  Okhotsk  to  the  Pacific, 
and  extending  northward  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Siberian  Tchucktchis. 

Although  these  bands  are  separated  one 
from  another,  by  a  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  they  keep  up  an  irregular 
communication  with  each  other,  and  one 
band  generally  knows  where  the  next  is 
to  be  found.  All  travellers  through  this 
region  are  carried  upon  hired  reindeer 
sledges  from  one  encampment  to  anoth- 
er, in  a  route  as  eccentric  as  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  search  of  the  promised  land. 
To  reach  a  point  two  hundred  miles 
distant  in  an  air  line,  one  is  compelled 
to  go  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  an  irregular  zig-zag,  which  re- 
sembles, as  much  as  any  thing,  the  ad- 
vance of  a  military  engineer  toward  a 
hostile  redoubt  Such  travel,  regarded 
in  its  total  results,  is  necessarily  slow 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  al- 
ternative. Over  this  immense  waste  of 
snow-covered  moss,  only  the  wandering 
tribes  can  find  a  way,  and  only  reindeer 
can  travel  it 

TBAYELLH^G-  BT  BEIl!n>EBB. 

The  "Ty6n,'»  or  chief  of  our  first 
band,  agreed  for  the  trifling  con- 
sideration of  about  twenty  pounds 
of  Circassian  tobacco,  to  carry  us  and 
our  personal  baggage  to  the  nearest  en- 
campment in  the  north,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles;  and  at  once  issued 
orders  for  the  capture  of  twenty  rein- 
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deer  and  the  prepairalion  of  sledges. 
Snatching  hurriedly  a  few  bites  of  hard 
bread  by  way  of  breakfast,  and  donning 
for  coat,  hood,  and  mittens,  I  crawled 
out  through  the  low  doorway,  to  see 
how  twenty  trained  deer  were  to  be 
separated  and  captured  from  a  herd  of 
more  than  four  thousand  wild  ones. 
Surrounding  the  tent  in  every  direc- 
tion were  the  deer  belonging  to  the 
band,  some  pawing  up  the  snow  with 
their  sharp  hoofs  in  search  of  moss, 
others  clashing  their  antlers  together 
and  baurking  hoarsely  in  fight  or  chas- 
ing one  another  in  a  mad  gallop  over 
the  steppe.  Near  the  tent  a  dozen  men 
with  lassos  arranged  themselves  in  two 
parallel  lines,  while  twenty  more  with  a 
thong  of  seal  skin  two  or  three  hundred 
jards  in  length,  encircled  a  portion  of 
the  great  herd,  and  with  shouts  and 
waving  lassos  began  driving  it  through 
the  narrow  gauntlet.  The  deer  strove 
with  frightened  bounds  to  escape  from 
the  gradually  contracting  circle,  but  the 
seal  skin  cord,  held  at  short  distances 
by  shouting  natives,  invariably  turned 
them  back,  and  they  streamed  in  a 
struggling,  leaping  throng,  through  the 
narrow  opening  between  the  lines  of 
lassoers.  Ever  and  anon  a  long  cord 
uncoiled  itself  in  air,  and  a  sliding 
noose  fell  over  the  antlers  of  some  un- 
lucky deer,  whose  slit  ears  marked  him 
as  trainedy  but  whose  tremendous  leaps 
and  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  suggested 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  training.  To  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence and  knocking  together  of  the 
deers'  antlers  when  they  should  be  har- 
nessed in  couples,  one  horn  was  relent- 
lessly chopped  off  close  to  the  head  by 
a  native  armed  with  a  heavy  sword-like 
knife,  leaving  a  red,  ghastly  stump, 
from  which  the  blood  trickled  in  little 
streams  over  the  poor  animal's  ears. 
They  were  then  harnessed  to  sledges  in 
couples,  by  a  collar  and  a  trace  passing 
between  the  fore  legs,  lines  were  affixed 
to  small  sharp  studs  in  the  head-stall 
which  pricked  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  head  when  the  corresponding  rein 
was  jerked,  and  the  equipage  was  ready. 
At  a  laconic  *^  tok  '*  (go)  from  the  chief,  we 


muffled  ourselves  from  the  biting  air  in 
our  heaviest  furs,  took  seats  upon  our 
respective  sledges,  and  were  off;  the 
little  cluster  of  tents  looking  like  a 
group  of  conical  islands  behind  us,  as 
we  swept  out  upon  the  limitless  ocean 
of  the  snowy  steppe.  Noticing  that  I 
shivered  a  Uttle  in  the  keen  air,  my 
driver  pointed  away  to  the  northward, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  pantomimic 
shrug,  "  Tam  sMpka  kholodno  " — there 
it  is  awful  cold.  We  needed  not  to  be 
informed  of  the  fact ;  the  rapidly  sink- 
ing thermometer  indicated  our  approach 
to  the  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  no  little  apprehen* 
sion  to  the  prospect  of  sleeping  out- 
doors in  the  Arctic  temperatures  of 
which  I  had  read,  but  which  I  had 
never  yet  experienced. 

This  was  my  first  trial  of  reindeer 
travel,  and  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  it  did  not  quite  realize  the 
expectations  which  had  been  excited  in 
my  school-boy  days,  by  the  pictures  of 
galloping  Lapland  deer  in  the  old  geo- 
graphies. The  reindeer  were  there,  but 
they  were  not  the  ideal  reindeer  of  early 
^ncy,  and  I  felt  a  vague  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  and  unjustifiable  deception^ 
at  the  substitution  of  these  awkward, 
ungainly  beasts,  for  the  spirited  and 
fieet-footed  animals  of  my  boyish  im- 
agination. Their  trot  was  awkward  and 
heavy,  they  carried  their  heads  low,  and 
their  panting  breath  and  gaping  mouths 
were  constantly  suggestive  of  complete 
exhaustion,  and  excited  pity  for  their 
apparently  laborious  efforts,  rather  than 
admiration  for  the  speed  which  tti&j 
did  really  exhibit.  My  ideal  reindeer 
would  never  have  demeaned  himself  by 
rtmning  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 
When  I  learned,  as  I  afterward  did,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  breathe  through 
their  mouths  on  account  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  fh)st  in  their  nostrils, 
it  relieved  my  apprehensions  of  their 
breaking  down,  but  it  did  not  alter  my 
firm  conviction,  that  my  ideal  reindeer 
was  infinitely  superior  in  an  asthetic 
point  of  view  to  the  real  animal. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  but  we  estimated 
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that  we  bod  tocooipliahed  at  least  half 
of  our  day's  jonrnej,  and  baited  for  a 
few  moments  to  allow  our  deer  to  eat. 
The  last  half  of  the  distance  seemed  in- 
terminable. The  moon  was  lonnd  and 
bright  as  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and 
lighted  np  the  vast  lonely  ^^tnndra" 
with  almost  noonday  brilliancy ;  but  its 
silence  and  desolation,  the  absence  of 
any  dark  objiect  upon  which  the  fa- 
tigued eye  could  rest,  and  the  apparent- 
ly boundless  extent  of  this  Dead  Sea  of 
snow,  oppressed  us  with  new  and  strange 
sensations  of  awe.  A  dense  mist,  or 
steam,  which  is  an  unfailing  indication 
of  intense  cold,,  rose  from  the  bodies  of 
the  reindeer,  and  hung  in  a  motionless 
cloud  oyer  the  road  long  after  we  had 
passed. 

KORAK  IDEAS  OF  DISTANCE. 

Beards  became  tangled  masses  of 
frozen  iron  wire,  eyelids  grew  heavy 
with  white  reins  of  frost,  and  froze  to-  • 
gether  when  we  winked,  noses  assumed 
a  white  waxen  appearance  at  erery  in- 
cautious exposure,  and  only  by  frequent- 
ly running  with  the  sledge  could  we 
keep  any  "  feeling  "  in  our  feet.  Im- 
pelled by  hunger  and  cold,  we  repeated 
twenty  times  the  despairing  question, 
**  How  much  farther  is  it  ? "  and  twenty 
times  we  received  the  stereotyped  but 
indefinite  answer  of  "  chaimuk,"  near, 
or  occasionally  the  encouraging  assur- 
ance that  '<  we  would  arriye  in  a  min- 
ute." Now  we  knew  very  well  that  we 
should  not  arrive  in  a  minute,  or  proba- 
bly in  forty  minutes,  but  it  afforded 
temporary  relief  to  be  told  that  we 
would.  My  frequent  inquiries  finally 
spurred  my  driver  into  an  attempt  to 
express  the  distance  arithmetically,  and 
with  evident  pride  in  his  ability  to 
speak  Russian,  he  assured  me  that  it 
was  "  dva  verst,"  or  two  verets  more.  I 
brightened  up  at  once  with  anticipa- 
tions of  a  warm  fire  and  an  infinite 
number  of  cups  of  hot  tea,  and  succeed- 
ed by  the  imagination  of  prospective 
comfort  in  forgetting  the  present  sense 
of  suffering.  At  the  expiration,  how- 
ever, of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  see- 
ing no  indications  of  the  promised  en- 


campment, I  asked  once  more  if  it  was 
much  farther  away.  The  Eorak  looked 
around  over  the  steppe  with  a  well  8»- 
Bumed  air  of  seeking  some  landmark, 
and  then  turning  to  me  witha  eonfideot 
nod,  repeated  the  word  '^verst"  and 
held  n^  fowr  fingen  I  I  sank  back  upon 
the  sledge  in  despair.  If  we  had  been 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  losing  two 
versts,  how  long  would  we  be  in  loong 
versts  enough  to  get  back  to  the  ]daoe 
from  which  we  started?  It  was  a  discour- 
aging problem,  and  after  several  unsoo- 
cessful  attempts  to  solve  it  by  the  door 
ble  rule  of  three  bacdcwards,  I  gave  it 
up.  For  the  benefit  of  the  ftiture  trav* 
eller  before  mentioned,  I  give,  howevo; 
a  few  native  expressions  for  distances, 
with  their  numerical  equivalents.  *^  Chai- 
muk  " — near,  twenty  versts.  ^'  Bcdshsi 
nyett " — ^there  is  no  more,  fifteen  verstBi 
"Seychass  preadem" — we  will  anire 
this  minute,  means  any  time  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  night ;  and  ^^  di- 
loco" — far,  is  a  week's  journey.  "Bj 
bearing  in  mind  these  simple  values,  the 
traveller  will  avoid  much  bitter  disap* 
pointment,  and  may  get  through  wi^ 
out  entirely  losing  faith  in  human, 
veracity. 

THE  EKCA3(FMENT. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
tired,  hungry,  and  half  frt>zen,  we  caug^ 
sight  of  the  sparks  and  fire-lit  smoke, 
which  arose  from  the  tents  of  the  seeond 
encampment ;  and  amid  a  general  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  and  hallooing  of  men,  wa 
stopped  among  them.  Jumping  hur- 
riedly from  my  sledge,  with  no  thou^t 
but  that  of  getting  to  a  fire,  I  crawkd 
into  the  first  hole  which  presented  itsdf^ 
with  a  firm  belief  founded  on  the  pre- 
vious night's  experience,  that  it  must  ba 
a  door.  After  groping  about  some  time 
in  the  dark,  crawling  over  two  dead 
reindeer  and  a  heap  of  dried  fish,  I  waa 
obliged  to  shout  fi>r  assistance.  Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  propri^or^ 
who  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  toidi,  to 
find  a  white  man,  and  a  stranger,  crawl- 
mg  around  aimleesly  in  his  fish  store- 
house. He  relieved  his  feelings  with  a 
^  ty-e-e-t "  of  amazement,  and  led  thfr 
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wvjj  or  rather  er^  awaj,  to  the  hite- 
lior  of  the  tent,  where  I  found  the 
Major,  endeayoiing  with  a  dull  Korak 
knife  to  cat  his  firozen  beard  loose  firom 
his  far  hood,  and  to  open  commtmioa* 
tion  with  his  month  through  a  sheet  of 
ice  and  hair.  The  tear-kettle  was  soon 
simmering  and  spouting  OTer  a  brisk 
fire,  beards  were  thawed  ont,  noses  ex- 
amined for  signs  of  £rost  bites,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  seated  comfiirta- 
htj  on  the  ground  aroond  a  candle  box, 
drinking  tea  and  discussing  the  eyents 
of  the  day.  The  tent  was  not  so  smoky 
as  the  one  in  which  we  had  passed  the 
prerious  night,  and  we  spent  the  eyen- 
ing  in  comparative  comfort  An  un* 
nsnally  small  polog  upon  this  occasion 
was  assigned  to  us  as  a  bedroom,  and 
there  was  considerable  excited  discus- 
non,  as  to  who  should  sleep  next  to  the 
lighted  lamp.  Its  large  smoky  flame, 
oily  smell,  and  hot  grease,  made  it  a 
yery  undesirable  neighbor  in  a  skin  box 
only  six  feet  square,  and  no.  individual 
could  be  found  disinterested  enough,  to 
risk  burning  his  hair,  or  upsetting  the 
platter  of  £&t  in  his  face,  for  the  sake 
of  his  companions'  feelings.  We  finally 
compromised  the  matter,  by  placing  it 
between  the  Major  and  myself;  while 
Dodd,  on  account  of  his  well-known 
weakness  for  walking  in  his  sleep,  was 
put  on  the  outside.  I  was  awakened 
some  time  in  the  night,  by  a  sensation 
of  weight  upon  my  stomach,  and  with 
a  yagne  impresdon  that  I  had  swallow- 
ed a  tombstone,  and  that  it  was  dis- 
agredng  with  me,  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
find  Dodd  sitting  composedly  upon  the 
centre  of  my  body,  and  asking  in  Rus- 
nan,  with  an  interested  air,  '^  What's 
this  ?  "  **  It's  my  stomach,"  I  replied 
wiHi  some  irritation,  "  and  suppose  you 
get  off."  A  prolcmged  ''  A-a-a-ah  "  was 
tiie  only  response,  and  as  I  struggled 
indignantly  to  escape,  he  burst  out  with 
^e  cry  of  ^*  Stoy,  stoy  1 "  and  seizing 
one  of  my  legs,  hauled  it  vigorously 
bacdcward,  upset  the  lamp  fall  of  hot 
grease  on  my  head,  and  set  fire  to  the 
curtain.  A  general  tumult  followed. 
The  Major  sprang  up,  revolver  in  hand, 
with  the  idea  that  the  Eoraks  were  try- 


ing to  murder  us,  the  natives  pushed 
their  heads  xmder  the  curtain  in  aston* 
iidmient,  and  Dodd,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  innocence,  cried  out,  ^^  What's 
the  matter?"  We  soon  ascertained  that 
he  had  been  walking  and  talking  in  his 
sleep,  and  as  soon  as  he  thoroughly  re- 
covered his  senses,  he  tried  to  excuse  his 
absurd  bdiavior  by  saying  that  '^he 
thought  his  dogs  were  running  away 
with  him."  A  very  logical  reason,  that, 
for  upsetting  the  lamp,  burning  the  cur- 
tains, and  nearly  dislocating  my  knee ! 
The  night  passed  away  without  any 
farther  disturbance ;  but  the  Major  and 
I  made  it  an  indispensable  stipulation 
in  all  future  sleeping  arrangements,  that 
somnambulistic  dog  drivers,  and  lamps 
of  hot  grease,  should  be  assigned  to  a 
separate  polog. 

POmrS  07  THE  COHPABB. 

We  rose  on  ihe  following  morning  at 
daybreak,  and  rode  until  four  hours 
aft^r  dark  over  a  boundess  level  steppe, 
without  a  single  guiding  landmark  to 
point  the  way.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  accurately  ourEorak  drivers  could 
determine  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  shape  their  course,  by  simply  look- 
ing at  the  snow.  The  heavy  northeast 
winds  which  prevail  in  this  locality 
throughout  the  winter,  sweep  the  snow 
into  long  wavelike  ridges  called  *'  sas- 
trugi,"  which  are  always  perpendicular 
to  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  which 
almost  always  run  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction.  They  are  some^ 
times  hidden  for  a  few  days  by  freshly- 
fallen  snow,  but  an  experienced  Konik. 
can  always  tdl  by  removing  the  upper 
layer,  which  way  is  north,  and  he  trav- 
els to  his  destination  by  night  or  day 
in  a  nearly  straight  line. 

KORAX  HABBIAOBS. 

We  reached  the  third  encampment 
about  six  o'clock,  and  upon  entering 
the  largest  tent  were  surprised  to  find  it 
crowded  with  natives,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  ceremony  or  entertainment. 
Inquiry  through  our  interpreter  elicited 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  about  to-be  performed 
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for,  or  rather  hy,  two  members  of  the 
band,  and  instead  of  taking  up  our 
quarters  as  we  at  first  intended  in 
another  less  crowded  tent,  we  decided 
to  remain,  and  see  in  what  manner  this 
rite  would  be  solemnized,  bj  a  wholly 
unciTilized  and  barbarous  people.  The 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Eoraks  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  entire  orig- 
inality, and  for  the  indifference  which 
it  manifests  toward  the  sensibilitieB  of 
the  bridegroom.  In  no  other  country 
does  there  exist  such  a  curious  mixture 
of  sense  and  absurdity  as  that  which  is 
dignified  in  the  social  life  of  the  Eoraks 
with  the  name  of  marriage ;  and  among 
Xko  other  people,  let  us  charitably  hope, 
is  the  unfortunate  bridegroom  sul^ected 
to  such  humiliating  indignities.  The 
contemplation  of  marriage  is,  or  ou^t 
to  be,  a  very  serious  thing  to  every 
young  man,  but  to  a  Eorak  of  average 
sensibility  it  must  be  absolutely  appal- 
ling. No  other  proof  of  bravery  need 
be  exhibited  than  a  certificate  of  marriage 
(if  the  Eorak^  have  such  documents), 
and  the  bravery  rises  into  positive  hero- 
ism, when  a  man  marries  two  or  three 
times.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Korak  in  Kamchatka  who  had  four 
wives,  and  I  felt  as  much  respect  for  his 
courage  as  if  he  had  charged  with  the 
Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava. 

The  ceremony,  I  believe,  has  nev^ 
before  been  described,  and  weak  as  a 
description  may  be  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  reality,  it  will  perhaps  enable 
American  lovers  to  realize  what  a  ca- 
lamity they  escaped,  when  they  were 
bom  in  America,  and  not  in  Kamchat- 
ka. The  young  Korak's  troubles  b^in 
when  he  first  fidls  in  love:  this,  like 
Achilles'  wrath,  is  *^  the  direful  spring 
of  woes  unnumbered."  If  his  inten- 
tions are  serious,  he  calls  upon  the  dam- 
sePs  father,  makes  formal  proposals  for 
her  hand,  ascertains  the  amount  of  her 
dower  in  reindeer,  which  constitute  the 
Korak  circulating  medium,  and  learns 
her  estimated  value.  He  is  probably 
told  that  he  must  work  for  his  wife  two 
or  three  years-^a  rather  severe  trial  of 
any  young  man's  affection.  He  then 
seeks  an  intenriew  with  the  young  lady 


herself,  and  performs  the  agreeal>le,  or 
disagreeable  duty,  which  corresponds 
in  Korak  to  the  civilized  custom  of 
''  popping  the  question."  I  had  hoped 
to  g^  some  valuable  hints  irom  tbe 
Koraks  as  to  the  best  method  wMdi 
their  experience  suggested  Cot  the  sno* 
cessAil  accomplishment  of  this  delicate 
4a8k ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  more  uti- 
ficial  relations  of  civilized  society.  If 
the  young  man's  sentiments  are  recipro- 
cated, and  he  obtains  a  positive  promise 
of  marriage,  he  goes  dieerfoUy  to  woik 
like  Ferdinand  in  '<  the  Tempest "  for 
Ifiranda's  fother,  and  q>ends  two  or  three 
years  in  cutting  and  drawing  wood, 
watching  reindeer,  making  sledges,  sod 
contributing  generally  to  the  interests 
of  his  prospective  &ther-in-law.  it 
tbe  end  of  this  probationary  period 
comes  the  grand  "  experimentum  era* 
ds,"  which  is  to  decide  his  fate,  and 
prove  the  success  or  uselessness  of  hii 
long  labor. 

HOW  THST  WIN  ▲  BBIDE. 

At  tMs  interesting  crisis  we  had 
surprised  our  Korak  friends  in  the 
third  encampment  The  tent  which 
we  had  entered  was  an  unusually  laige 
one,  oontaining  twenty-six  pologs  ar- 
ranged in  a  continuous  drcde  around  its 
inner  circumference.  The  open  space  hi 
the  centre  around  the  fire  was  crowded 
with  the  dusky  faces  and  half '  shaven 
heads  of  the  Korak  spectators,  whose 
attention  seemed  about  equally  divided 
between  sundry  kettles  and  troughs  of 
^manyalla,"  boiled  venison,  mamyw, 
frozen  tallow,  and  similar  delicaciea, 
and  the  discussion  of  some  controverted 
point  of  marriage  etiquette.  Owing  to 
my  ignorance  of  the  language,  I  was 
not  able  to  enter  thoroughly  into  tbe 
merits  of  the  disputed  question,  bat  it 
seemed  to  be  ably  argued  on  both  sides. 
Our  sudden  entrance  seemed  to  create  a 
temporary  diversion  from  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  evening.  The  tattooed 
women  and  shaven-headed  men  stared 
in  (^>en-mouthed  astonishment  at  tiie 
pale-faced  guests  who  had  come  unbid- 
den to  the  marriage  feast,  having  on  im> 
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wedding  gannents.  Our  fkces  were  un- 
deniably dirtj,  and  our  blue  banting- 
ahirta  and  buckskin  pants  bore  the 
markB  of  two  months'  rough  trayel,  in 
numerous  rips,  tears  and  tatters,  which 
were  only  partially  masked  by  a  thick 
covering  of  reindeer  hair  from  our  twe 
^  Kuchlaukas.''  Our  general  appear- 
ance, in  fact,  suggested  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  dirty  "  yourts,"  moun- 
tain thickets,  and  Siberian  storms,  than 
with  the  dyUizing  influences  of  soap, 
water,  razors,  and  needles.  We  bore 
the  curious  scrutiny  of  the  assemblage, 
however,  with  the  indifference  of  men 
who  were  used  to  it,  and  sipped  our 
hot  tea  while  waiting  for  the  ceremony 
to  begin.  I  looked  curiously  around  to 
see  if  I  could  distinguish  the  happy 
candidates  for  matrimonial  honors,  but 
they  were  evidently  concealed  in  one  of 
the  closed  pologs.  The  eating  and 
drinking  seemed  by  this  time  to  be 
about  finished,  and  an  air  of  expecta- 
tion and  suspense  pervaded  the  entire 
crowd.  Suddenly  we  were  startled  by 
the  loud  and  regular  beating  of  a  native 
^  barabdn,"  or  bass  drum,  which  fairly 
filled  the  tent  with  a  volume  of  sound. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  crowd  opened 
to  permit  the  passage  of  a  tall,  stem- 
looking  Korak  with  an  armftil  of  wil- 
low sprouts  and  alder  branches,  which 
be  proceeded  to  distribute  in  all  the 
pologs  of  the  tent.  **  What  do  you  sup- 
pose that  is  for  ?  "  asked  Dodd,  in  an 
undertone;  "I  dont  know,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  keep  stiU,  and  you  will  see." 
lie  regular  throbs  of  the  drum  con- 
tinued throughout  the  distribution  of 
the  willow  sticks,  and  at  its  close  the 
drummer  began  to  sing  a  low  musical 
recitative,  which  gradually  increased  in 
volume  and  energy,  untU  it  swelled  into 
a  wild  barbarous  chant,  timed  by  the 
r^ular  beats  of  the  heavy  drum. 

A  slight  commotion  in  the  crowd  im- 
mediatdy  followed,  the  fW>nt  curtains 
of  all  the  pologs  were  thrown  up,  the 
women  stationed  themselves  in  detach- 
ments of  two  or  three  at  the  front  of 
each  polog,  and  took  up  the  willow 
branches.  In  a  moment  a  vena^ble 
Bativey  whmn  we  presumed  to  be  the 


father  of  one  of  the  parties,  emerged 
from  the  polog  nearest  the  door,  leading 
a  good-looking  young  Korak  and  the 
dark-faced  bride.  Upon  their  appear- 
ance the  excitement  increased  to  the 
pitch  of  frenzy;  the  music  redoubled 
its  rapidity,  the  men  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent  joined  in  the  uncouth  chanty 
and  uttered  at  short  intervals  peculiar 
shrill  cries  of  wild  excitement.  At  a 
given  signal  from  the  native  who  had 
led  out  the  coi:^le,  the  bride  darted 
suddenly  into  the  first  polog,  and  began 
a  rapid  flight  around  the  tent,  raising 
the  curtains  between  the  pologs  succes- 
sively and  passing  under.  The  bride- 
groom instantly  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
but  the  women  who  were  stationed  in 
each  compartment  threw  every  possible 
impediment  in  his  way,  tripping  up  his 
unwary  feet,  holding  down  the  curtains 
to  prevent  his  passage,  and  applying 
the  willow  switches  unmercifully  to  a 
very  susceptible  part  of  his  body,  as  he 
stooped  to  raise  them.  The  air  was  fill- 
ed with  drum  beats,  shouts  of  encour^ 
agement  and  derision,  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  blows  which  were  admin- 
istered to  tiie  unlucky  bridegroom  by 
each  successive  detachment  of  women 
as  he  ran  the  gauntlet  It  became  evi- 
dent at  once  that  despite  his  most  vio- 
lent efforts,  he  would  fSail  to  overtake 
the  fiying  Atalanta  before  she  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  tent.  Even  the  gold- 
en apples  of  Hesperides  would  have 
availed  him  little  against  such  disheart- 
ening odds,  but  with  undismayed  per^ 
severance  he  pressed  on,  stumblhig  head- 
long over  the  outstretched  feet  of  his 
female  persecutors,  and  getting  con- 
stantly entangled  in  the  ample  folds  of 
the  reindeer-skin  curtains,  which  were 
thrown  with  the  skill  of  a  matador  over 
his  head  and  eyes.  In  a  moment  the 
bride  bad  entered  the  last  closed  polog 
near  the  door,  while  the  unfortunate 
bridegroom  was  still  struggling  with 
his  accumulating  misfortunes  about 
half  way  around  the  tent  I  expected 
to  see  him  relax  his  efforts,  and  give  up 
the  contest  when  the  bride  disappeared, 
and  was  preparing  to  protest  strongly 
in  his  behalf  against  the  unfiumess  of 
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the  larisi,  but  to  my  sarprise  he  still 
Btroggled  on,  and  with  a  final  plunge 
burst  through  the  curtains  of  the  last 
polog  and  rejoined  his  bride.  The 
music  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  throng 
of  natiyes  began  to  stream  out  of  the 
tent.  The  ceremony  was  evidently 
over.  Turning  to  Heroneff,  who  with  a 
delighted  grin  had  watched  its  progress, 
we  inquired  what  it  all  meant.  **  Were 
they  married  ? "  "  Da^s,"  was  the  affirma- 
tive reply. "  But,"  we  objected, "  he  didn't 
catch  her."  "  She  waited  far  him,  your 
honor,  in  the  last  polog,  and  if  he  caught 
her  there  it  was  enough."  '^  Suppose  he 
had  not  caught  her  there,  then  what  ?  " 
**  Then,"  answered  the  Cossack,  with  an 
expressive  dirug  of  conmiiseration, 
•*ttie  ^baidnak' — poor  fellow— would 
have  had  to  work  two  more  years." 
This  was  an  interesting  feature — for  the 
bridegroom !  To  work  two  years  for  a 
wife,  undergo  a  severe  course  of  willow 
sprouts  at  the  close  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  then  have  no  security  against 
a  possible  breach  of  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  bride ;  his  faith  in  her  constancy 
must  be  unlimited.  The  intention  of 
the  whole  ceremony,  was  evidently  to 
give  the  woman  an  opportunity  to  mar* 
ry  the  man  or  not  as  ^e  chose,  since  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
overtake  her,  unless  she  voluntarily 
waited  for  him  in  one  of  the  pologs. 
The  plan  showed  a  more  chivalrous  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  and  preferences  of 
the  gentler  sex,  than  is  usual  in  an 
**  unreconstructed  "  state  of  society,  but 
the  manner  of  its  execution  must  have 
been  very  unpleasant  to  at  least  one  of 
the  contracting  parties.  I  cotdd  not 
ascertain  the  significance  of  the  chas- 
tisement infiicted  upon  the  bridegroom. 
Dodd  suggested  that  it  might  be  em- 
blematical of  married  life— a  foreshad- 
owing of  ftiture  domestic  experience; 
but  it  seemed  more  probable  to  me,  that 
it  was  an  attempt  at  anticipative  justice 
in  yiew  of  the  chastisements  which  the 
man  might  administer  to  his  wife  (ifter 
marriage.  Whatever,  however,  was  the 
motive,  it  was  certainly  an  infringement 
of  the  generally  recogidzed  prerogatives 
of  the  sterner  sex,  and  ought  to  be  di»- 


countenanoed  by  all  Eoraks  who  favor 
strkt  marital  discipline. 

XOBAK    ''STQCULANT"  —  ^^WOR*T     T09 
HAYS  A  TOAD-BTOOI.  ?  " 

After  the  conclusion  of  tiie  ceranony, 
we  removed  to  an  adjacent  tent,  and 
were  surprised  as  we  came  out  into  the 
open  air  to  see  three  or  four  Eoraks 
shouting  and  reeling  about  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  intoxication ;  odebrat- 
ing,  I  suppose,  the  happy  event  which 
had  just  transpired.  I  knew  that  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  afl 
northern  Kamchatka,  nor,  so  ftir  as  I 
knew,  any  thing  from  which  it  could  he 
made,  and  it  was  a  mystery  to  me  how 
they  had  succeeded  so  soon  in  getting 
hopelessly,  thoroughly,  undeniabij 
drunk.  Even  Robs  Browne^s  beloved 
Washoe,  with  its  **  Howling  WildemesB 
Saloons "  could  not  have  turned  out 
more  discreditable  specimens  of  intoxi- 
cated humanity  than  those  before  q& 
The  exciting  agent,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  certainly  as  efiective  in  its  re- 
sults, and  as  quick  in  its  operation,  as 
any  "tanglefoot,"  or  "bottled  K^ 
ning  "  known  to  modem  civilization.  We 
were  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the  bar- 
barians after  alL  They  seemed  to  have 
solved,  by  a  happy  intuition,  the  prob- 
lem whidi  civilization  has  so  long  stu- 
died; viz.,  how  to  get  drunk  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  in  the  most 
effective  way.  For  the  fulfilmoit  of 
both  conditions,  the  Eorak  method 
takes  precedence  over  all  others  whidi 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  get  drunk  by 
eating  that  species  of  frmgus  vulgarly 
known  as  a  toad-stool  I  The  plant  is 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Although  a 
violent  narcotic  poison  when  taken  in 
large  quantities,  it  acts  upon  the  tadm 
and  nervous  syrtem  in  small  doses,  very 
much  as  does  alcoholic  liquor,  and  it  n 
used  as  a  stimulant  by  neariy  all  the 
Siberian  natives  between  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  and  Behring^s  Straits.  Its  habitual 
use  completely  shatters  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  its  sale  by  the  Russians  to  the 
natives  is  made  a  petial  offence  by  Rus- 
sian law.  Id.  spite,  however,  of  all  pit>- 
hibitioais,  the  trade  is  secretly  carried 
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en,  and  I  bave  seen  twenty  dollars' 
worth  of  furs  bought  with  a  single  fun- 
gus. The  Eoraks  would  gather  it  for 
tiiemselTea,  but  it  roquixes  the  shdter 
of  timber  for  its  growth,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  barren  stej^pes  over 
which  they  wander,  so  that  they  are 
obliged,  for  the  most  part,  to  buy  it  at 
enonnouB  prices  from  the  Russian  trad- 
ers^ it  may  sound  strangely  to  Ameri- 
can ears,  but  the  invitation  which  a  con- 
Tivial  Korak  extends  to  his  passing 
friend  is  not  '^Oome  in  and  have  a 
diink,''  but, ''  Won't  you  go  and  take  a 
toad-stool  t "  Kot  a  very  alluring  pro- 
posal, perhaps,  to  a  civilized  toper,  but 
its  effect  upon  a  dissipated  Korak  is 
magical!  Far  into  the  night  we  heard 
the  shouts  and  barbarous  songs  of  the 
Koiak  bacchanalians,  and  our  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  many  unpleasant  dreams 
of  being  chastised  with  willow  switches 
for  getting  drunk  upon  toad-stools. 

KORAK  STAGNATION. 

Our  travel  for  the  next  few  days  was 
fittiguing  and  monotonous.  The  un- 
varying rouline  of  our  daily  life  in 
smoky  Korak  tents,  and  the  uniform 
flatness  and  barrenness  of 'the  country 
over  which  we  journeyed  became  inex- 
pressibly tiresome,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward in  daily  anticipation  to  the  Bus- 
aan  settlement  of  Ghyiga,  which  was 
the  Mecca  of  our  long  pilgrimage.  To 
spend  more  than  a  week  at  one  time 
with  the  wandering  Koraks,  without  be- 
coming lonesome  or  homesick,  requires 
an  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
mental  resource.  One  is  thrown  for  en- 
tertainment entirely  upon  himself.  No 
daily  paper,  with  its  fresh  material  for 
thought  and  discussion,  COTies  to  exw 
liv«a  the  long  Uank  evenings  by  the 
tent  fire ;  no  wars  or  rumors  of  war,  no 
coup  d'etat  of  state  diplomacy,  no  ex- 
citement of  political  canvass  ever  agi- 
tates the  stagnant  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  Korak  existence.  Removed 
to  an  infinite  distance,  both  physically 
and  intellectually,  from  all  of  the  inter- 
ests, ambition,  and  excitements  which 
make  up  our  world,  the  Korak  simply 
exists,  like  a  hpman  oyster,  in  the  quiet 


waters  of  his  monotonous  life.  An  oc^ 
casional  birth,  or  marriage,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  dog,  or  on  rare  occasions,  of  a 
man,  to  the  Korak  Ahriman ;  and  the 
infrequent  visits  of  a  Russian  trader,  are 
the  most  prominent  events  in  his  history 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  found 
it  almost  impossible  sometimes  to  real- 
ize, as  I  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  Korak  tent, 
that  I  was  still  in  the  modem  world  of 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  newspapers.  I 
seemed,  by  some  magical  contrivance 
of  the  Arabian  lights,  to  have  been 
transported  back  through  the  long 
cycles  of  time  to  the  age  of  the  flood, 
and  made  a  dweller  in  "  the  tents  of 
Shem  and  Japheth."  Not  a  suggestion 
was  there  in  all  our  surroundings  of  the 
vaunted  enlightenment  and  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  we 
gradually  accustomed  ourselves  to  the 
new  and  strange  conditions  of  primitive 
barbarism,  our  recollections  of  a  civil- 
ized life  £ided  into  the  unreal  imagery 
of  a  vivid  dream. 

KOfiAK  SUFEKSTITIONS. 

Our  long  intercourse  with  the  Wan- 
dering Tribes  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  observing  many  peculiar  ceremonies 
and  customs,  which  would  very  likely 
escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  visitor, 
and  prominent  among  them  were  the 
incantations  and  wild  religious  cere* 
monies  of  their  native  priests,  or  ^*  Sha- 
mans." I  had  read  in  Wrangell's  Travels 
some  account  of  the  superstitions  of, 
the  Northern  Tchucktchis,  and  had  long 
endeavored  to  gain  an  insight  into  those 
of  the  Wandering  Koraks,  but  their  re- 
ligious belief  is  very  obscure  and  difll- 
cult  to  be  understood.  The  central  idea 
of  propitiatory  sacrifice,  which  testifies 
everywhere  throughout  the  world,  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  diverse  races 
of  men,  prevails  among  all  the  North 
Asiatic  tribes;  but  the  Tchucktchis  and 
Koraks  have  some  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own.  Like  the  Araucans,  and  many  of 
the  South  American  natives,  they  give  to 
their  good  deities  a  subordinate  and  al- 
together passive  character,  but  attribute 
to  the  spirito  of  evil  unlimited  power 
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and  Tindictive  paaaionB^  which  are  only 
to  be  quieted  by  frequent  aacrifice,  and 
the  strict  obeervanoe  of  certain  propir 
tiatory  rites.  In  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  man  and  Hke  eril  spirits, 
stand  the  "  shamins,"  or  native  priests, 
who  act  as  interpreters  of  the  latter's 
will,  and  who  nsoally  offer  np  the  sacri- 
fices for  a  whole  band.  Famines,  con- 
tagions and  epidemic  diseases,  earth- 
quakes, seyere  storms,  and  all  other  nn- 
Qsnat  phenomena,  are  considered  as 
manifestations  of  the  eyil  spirits'  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  ''sham&ns"  are  at 
once  consulted  as  to  the .  best  methods 
of  appeasing  their  wrath.  The  priest 
to  whom  application  is  made,  assembles 
the  people  in  one  of  the  largest  tentS| 
puts  on  a  long  robe  marked  with  Deui- 
tastic  figures  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
curious  hieroglyphic  emblems,  unbinds 
his  long  black  hair,  and  taking  up  a 
large  native  drum,  begins  to  sing  in  a 
subdued  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of 
slow,  steady  drum  beats.  As  the  song 
progresses,  it  increases  in  energy  and 
rapidity,  the  priest's  eyes  seem  to  be- 
come fixed,  he  contorts  his  body  as  if  in 
spasms,  and  increases  the  vehemence  of 
his  wild  chant  until  the  drum  beats 
make  one  continuous  roll.  Then  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  jerking  his  head 
convulsively  till  his  long  hair  fairly 
snaps,  he  begins  a  frantic  dance  abot^ 
the  tent,  and  finally  drops  apparently 
exhausted  into  his  seat  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  delivers  to  the  awe-stricken 
natives  the  message  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  evil  spirits,  and  which 
usually  consits  of  an  order  to  sacrifice 
a  certain  number  of  dogs  or  reindeer,  or 
perhaps  a  man  to  the  offended  deities. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  to  my 
own  satisfiEictiony  whether  his  perform- 
ance is  the  trick  of  a  clever  impostor, 
or  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon. 
The  *^  sham4n  "  really  seems  to  believe 
that  he  is  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  but 
the  tricks  to  which  he  sometimes  re- 
sorts, such  as  swallowing  live  coals,  and 
piercing  his  body  with  knives,  are  evi< 
dently  deceptions.  The  natives  them^ 
selves  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  pretended  inspiration,  and 


have  been  known  to  whip  the  "sha- 
min  "  severely,  in  endeavoring  to  indnoe 
a  reversion  of  his  decree.  If  bis  fortir 
tude,  however,  sustains  him  through  the 
infliction,  without  the  exhibition  of  any 
human  weakness,  his  authority  as  a 
minister  of  the  evil  sfnrits  is  vindicated, 
and  his  conmiands  obeyed.  Aside  from 
the  sacrifices  which  are  ordered  by  the 
**  flhamftns,''  the  Eoraks  offer  g^ieial 
oblations  at  least  twice  a  year,  to  secure 
a  good  catch  of  fish  and  a  prosperoos 
season,  and  we  frequently  saw  twenty  or 
tiiirty  dogs  suspended  by  the  hind  legs 
on  long  poles,  over  a  single  encan^)- 
ment.  Qnantitiefl  of  green  grass  are 
collected  during  the  summer,  and  twist- 
ed into  wreaths,  to  be  hung  around  tiie 
necks  of  the  slaughtered  animals,  and 
offerings  of  tobacco  are  always  thrown 
to  the  evil  spirits  when  the  Eoraks 
cross  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  Thdr 
dead  are  burned,  together  with  all  tiidr 
personal  effects,  in  the  hope  of  a  final 
resurrection  of  both  spirit  and  matter, 
and  the  sick,  as  soon  as  their  recovery 
becomes  hopdess,  are  either  stoned  to 
death  or  speared.  I  have  the  fact  from 
eye-witnesses  of  many  such  mmden 
among  both*  Tchudrtchis  and  Eoraks. 
The  Rusedan  Church  is  endeavoring  by 
missionary  enterprise  to  convert  all  the 
Siberian  tribes  to  Christianity;  and  al- 
though their  efforts  among  the  TongooSr 
Toukaghiri,  and  Chuances  have  been 
followed  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  suc- 
cess, the  fiercer  and  more  independei^ 
nations  of  the  Eoraks  and  Tchucktchis, 
which  do  not  acknowledge  subjecti<Hi 
to  the  Russian  €k>vemment,  treat  its 
religion  with  contempt  Little  can  be 
accomplished  until  the  character  of  tilt 
Russian  priesthood  is  com^detely  re- 
formed, for  a  more  ignorant,  degraded, 
and  vicious  body  of  professedly  Chria- 
tian  teachers  does  not  exist,  than  that 
which  rqireeents  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  remote  Russian  settlements  of  Bh 
beria. 

XORAS  POLITICS  AKD  UAJSOXSBS, 

The  government  of  the  wandering 
tribes  is  practically  democratia  S«ch 
band  diooses  its  own  "  ty6n,"  or  letdcff 
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to  whom  all  matters  of  trifling  impor- 
tance are  referred,  and  whose  decisions 
are  generaDy  respected;  bat  all  ques- 
tions of  a  more  seriovs  nature,  are  con- 
sidered in  a  council  of  the  whole  band. 
They  acknowledge  no  supreme  head  or 
chief,  except  in  the  event  of  war,  each 
band  being  entirely  independent  of  all 
others.  Experience,  however,  has  taught 
the  Russian  Q  ov emment,  that  these  scat- 
tered and  dismembered  tribes  can  unite 
in  the  defence  of  their  liberties  against 
foreign  invasion,  and  that  their  prowess 
and  bravery  in  such  a  cause  are  not  to 
be  despised.  Many  times  within  the 
past  century,  they  have  defeated  the 
Siberian  Cossacks  in  fair  flght,  and  al- 
though the  Russians  have  been  nomi- 
naUy  masters  of  the  soil  since  1700, 
tiiey  have  never  yet  compelled  the  wan- 
dering tribes  to  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority. In  the  contract  between  the 
imperial  Ctovemment  and  the  Russian 
American  Tel^p^ph  Co.,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  former  should  fhmish 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  line  in 
the  vicinity  of  Behring's  Straits ;  but 
the  experience  of  aU  our  exploring  par- 
ties proved  that  such  precautions  would 
be  entirely  unnecessary,  and  might  pro- 
voke the  wandering  izibes  to  hostility, 
instead  of  restraining  them.    Cruel  and 


barbarous  although  they  may  be,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  commit  an 
act  of  treachery,  and  I  regret  to  say,  that 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
intercourse  with  Russian  emlkati(my  ia 
their  character  lowered  and  depraved. 
The  genuine  Siberian  Arab,  who  has 
never  seen  a  Russian,  is  frank,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  generous,  in  his  dealings 
with  strangers,  and  I  cheerfully  pay  my 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  tribe  of  wan- 
dering Eoraks  with  whom  I  have  livedo 
and  in  whose  tents  I  have  securely  slept, 
without  a  single  companion  or  weapon, 
two  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Rusdan 
outposts. 


Night  after  night,  as  we  journeyed  to 
the  northward,  the  polar  star  approach- 
ed nearer  and  nearer  to  the  zenith,  until 
finally,  at  the  sixty-third  parallel  of 
latitude,  we  caught  sight  of  the  white 
peaks  of  the  Stanavoi  Mountains  at  the 
head  of  Pe^jinsk  Gulf,  which  marked 
the  northern  boundary  of  Kamchatka. 
Under  the  shelter  of  their  snowy  slopes, 
we  camped  for  the  last  time  in  tho 
smoky  tents  of  the  Eoraks,  ate  for  the 
last  time  from  their  wooden  troughs,  and 
bade  frirewell  with  little  regret  to  the 
desolate  steppes  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  tent-life  with  its  wandering  people. 


THE  NEW  FUEL. 


Thb  subject  of  Aiel  is  at  all  times 
and  to  all  classes  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant one,  from  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  minutest  every-day  ex- 
periences of  life,  ranking  next  to  food  as 
a  necessity  of  man^s  existence.  In  the 
United  States,  coal  and  wood  having 
been  abundant,  very  little  want  of  fuel 
has  ever  been  felt,  yet  the  n^id  increase 
of  the  demand  has  swept  away  our  for- 
ests, until,  in  the  older  settled  portions, 
wood  has  ceased  to  be  r^arded  as  fuel, 
and  the  immense  consumption  of  coal 
is  causing  a  gradual  increase  of  price, 
so  much  so,  that  Ihe  cost  and  supply  of 
ftiel  is  to  become  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  fttture  of  our  coimtry. 


The  question,  can  any  other  substances 
than  those  now  in  use  be  brought  into 
general  requisition  as  fUel,  can  be  hap- 
pily answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
many  foreign  countries,  peaty  a  kind  of 
turf,  has  long  been  used  to  some  extent 
among  the  lower  classes  for  fires,  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps  cut- 
ting out  patches  of  earth  and  drying  it 
in  the  sun  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has 
occasionally  been  made  to  do  duty  in 
ftimaces,  forges,  and  steam  engines ;  but 
it  is  reserved  for  Yankee  ingenuity,  and 
American  enterprise,  to  convert  our 
marshes  and  uncultivated  lowlands  into^ 
a  marketable  artiole,  having  a  £ur  wider- 
spread   valoe   than  the   agrioulturistr 
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now  dreams  of^  whose  sole  knowledge 
of  it  conflists  in  making  it  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  hia  crope. 

Peat  is  the  spongj  sabetanoe  foond  in 
almost  every  flat  country,  filling  up 
cavities  in  the  surface,  and  conatituting 
what  is  called  hog.  This  varies  in  color 
fh>m  light  brown  to  black,  and  in  con- 
sistency frooL  branrfMurte  to  that  of  clay 
in  a  bank.  It  is  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  generally  mosses  and  species  of 
aquatic  plants  in  different  stages  of 
decomposition;  and  from  this  drcum- 
stance,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  localities  where  it 
abounds,  its  formation  may  be  thus  ac- 
counted for; — ^where  pools  of  water 
collect,  the  soil  under  which  is  retentive, 
the  water,  not  being  absorbed,  stag- 
nates, and  provided  the  surface  evapora- 
tion is  not  great,  forms  a  pond.  Around 
the  borders  of  this  pond  various  kinds 
of  aquatic  plants,  sedges  and  rushes, 
toon  make  their  i^pearance,  and  by 
reproduction,  gradually  cieeip  in  toward 
the  centre,  until  the  whole  surface  be* 
comes  covered.  In  process  of  time, 
when  several  races  of  these  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  and  mud  and  slime 
have  accumulated  at  the  roots,  and 
around  the  decaying  stems,  a  spongy 
mass  results,  which  is  well  calculated 
for  the  propagation  of  mosses.  Under 
a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  these 
various  species  thrive,  and  by  progres- 
sive growth  ultimately  form  the  peat 
bogs.  This  formation  is  commonly  con- 
fined to  the  temperate  zones,  where 
evaporation  is  slow,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  more  or  less  saturated  with  humidity. 
It  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  low 
land,  ior  it  is  often  found  in  mountain- 
ous districts,  and  the  constant  formation 
of  clouds  on  these  elevated  regions  is 
favorable  to  its  growth. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  bogs  in  the 
United  States  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  fh)m  one  to  twenty  feet,  with 
an  average  of  from  six  to  eight  feet ; 
but  th^re  are  some  localities  in  the 
Western  States,  where  it  has  attained  a 
depth  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty 
feet.  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fossil^ 
and  the  dense  compact  peat  nspresents 


the  first  step  in  the  progressive  changes 
from  vegetable  substances  to  mineral 
coal 

Peat  has  long  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients, for  Pliny,  in  his  natural  history, 
expresses  his  jnty  for  the  ''miserable 
people  "  living  in  East  Friesland  and 
vicinity  in  his  day  who  "  dug  out  with 
the  hands  a  mo<»-earth,  which,  when 
dried,  they  used  for  prq)aring  their 
food  and  warming  their  bodies."  A 
letter  of  sanction  was  given  by  Abbot 
Ludolph  in  the  year  1118  to  some  em- 
ployees of  a  nunneiy  near  Utrecht,  to 
dig  turf  from  his  own  bog  for  its  use^ 
and  in  Beckmann^s  ^  History  of  Inven- 
tions "  it  is  mentioned  as  fuel  dnring 
the  yean  1190,  1191,  1201,  and  1210. 
It  was  used  in  Scotland  as  early  as 
1140,  and  Matthew  Paris  ipeaks  of  it  in 
his  manuscripts  in  1269.  Breto  men- 
tions  turf  among  the  productionB  of 
Flanders  in  1228,  and  Philip  the  Fair 
made  use  of  it  in  1308.  It  is  qwkcn 
of  in  the  early  days  of  Oerman  monas- 
teries. In  1560,  charred  peat  was  used 
in  the  Freyberg  smelting  houses,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  King,  an  Irish  writer,  in  1685,  says 
of  turf:  ''As  our  wood  has  been  im- 
politically  destroyed,  and  coal  being 
very  limited  in  extent,  we  could  hardly 
live  without  some  bogs.  When  this 
turf  is  charred,  it  serves  to  work  iron, 
and  even  to  make  it  in  a  bloomeiy,  or 
iron  work.  Turf  charred,  I  reckon  the 
sweetest  and  wholesomest  fire  that  can 
be ;  fitter  for  a  chamber  and  for  con- 
sumptive people,  than  either  wood, 
stove  coal,  or  charcoaL"  In  1757, 
mention  is  made  of  a  stratum  of  pest, 
near  Newbury,  in  Berks,  which  was 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  width, 
and  many  miles  in  length.  The  depQk 
was  from  one  to  eight  feet,  and  a  great 
number  of  oaks,  alders,  willows,  and 
firs,  were  found  to  be  lying  irregularly 
in  it.  Fossils  of  animals  were  also 
fbund  imbedded  in  this  deposit 

White  the  immense  peat  formations 
of  the  Old  Worid  are  well  known,  many 
of  our  own  country  remain  unexploi>ed«^ 
In  the  New  Ei^gland  states,  Yennojity 
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New    Hampshire,  Massachusetttf,    and 
Ooimecticat,  have  the  meet,  while  Maine 
and  Bhode  Island  haye  the  least  number 
oi  bogs.    In  New  York  State,  nearly 
fifty  thousand  acra«  of  it  were  disoover- 
ed  daring  the  list  ten  years^  The  cedar 
swamps  of  Sonthem  New  Jersey,  and 
the  marslies  about  the  Raritan  riyer 
contain  a  large  amount  of  peat    Mary- 
land and  Pennsylyania  haye  bnt  little, 
there  being  none  in  the  coal  and  oil  re- 
gions of  the  latter  State.    We  trace  it 
as  far  sonth  as  'Virginia,  where  it  exists 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  great  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  it  haying  the  growth  of 
ages,  and  being  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  in  depth.    On  the  southern  coast, 
below  Virginia,  there  are  no  traces  of 
its  formation.    It  crops  out  largely  in 
the  West.    Ohio  has  on  its  lake  slope 
tern  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
acres,  one  third  of  which    has  been 
leased,  and  is  being  successfully  worked 
by  a  company  of  practical  men  from 
Cleyeland.    Michigan  is  known  to  haye 
oyer  thirty  thousand  acres,  with  indica- 
tions of  more.    In  Indiana  are  immense 
peat  bogs,  two  of  which  are  very  rich 
in  the  deposit,  one  extending  along  the 
Kankakee  riyer  sixty  miles,  from  three 
to  four  miles  wide,  and  in  depth  from 
ten  to  forty  feet,  firom  South  Bend  to 
the  Illinois  line ;  and  the  other  near  the 
bead  of  Lake  IQchigan,  within  fifteen 
miles  from  Chicago,  containing   peat 
fuel  enough  to  last  that  city  a  thousand 
years,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  its 
inhabitants.  Northern  Illinois  has  large 
deposits  near  the  Mississippi  riyer.  The 
Talleys  of  Wisconsin  are  full  of  it.    As 
yet,  but  few  bogs  haye  been  found  in 
Iowa,  but  Minnesota  has  thousands  of 
acres,  there  being  enough  around  St. 
Paul  to  supply  that  city  for  a  century. 
It  has  been  recently  discoyered  along 
the  line  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific railways,  and  the  Tula  marshes  of 
CaHfomia  are  id^itical   in  formation 
with  peat  bogs.    It  seems  to  have  been 
especially  supplied  to  Idie  prairie  sec- 
tions wl^re  a  scarcity  of  fuel  prevails, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  existing  in  the 
minds  of  practical  men,  who  haye  in- 
yestlgated  the  subject,  that  the  yield  of 
VOL.  IV — 86 


peat  in  quantity  will  equal,  if  not  over- 
run, that  of  coal,  and  that  it  is  a  more 
economical  and  valuable  ftiel  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  or  domestic  use. 

A  systematic  plan  of  manuikcture  is 
in  operation  at  a  bog  recently  opened 
near  Ravenna,  Ohio.  The  peat  is  dug 
to  a  depth  of  firom  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
with  shovels  and  slanes,  the  latter  being 
a  kind  of  spade,  with  a  wing  at  the 
side  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  blade, 
80  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  square,  and 
loaded  into  dump  cars  which  are  drawn 
up  an  inclined  plane  upon  iron  rails  by 
friction  gearing,  and  the  contents  rap- 
idly emptied  into  an  immense  hopper 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  crude  peat.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  is  a  large  elevating  belt  running 
over  drums  upon  which  the  peat  is 
thrown  and  rapidly  carried  into  the 
condensing  and  moulding'  machine. 
Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to 
keep  the  machine  ftilL  The  condensing 
and  .manipulating  machine  is  run  by 
steam  power.  It  receives  the  crude  peat 
from  the  elevating  belt  in  a  wet  or 
moist  state,  and  delivers  it  in  a  smooth 
homogeneous  condition  through  ten 
oval  shaped  dies,  each  8f  inches  by  4f 
inches  in  area,  from  which  it  is  delivcF- 
ed  on  drying  racks,  passing  horizontally 
under  the  machine.  Each  rack  is  26  x  7d 
inches,  constructed  of  light  pine,  hold* 
ing  five  bars  or  canes  of  peat,  which 
when  dry  will  yield  to  each  rack  fh>m 
thirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  fuel,  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  peat.  The 
racks  are  carried  from  the  machine  on 
an  inclined  tramway  made  of  light  fric- 
tion wheels,  so  that  the  racks  will  al- 
most glide  from  their  own  gravity. 
These  racks  are  taken  firom  the  tram- 
way and  set  up  like  an  inverted  Y,  on 
the  drying  ground,  where  being  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  the  air  drculating  freely 
around  and  between  the  bars,  they  dry 
in  firom  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  are 
ready  to  be  loaded  into  cars  for  ship- 
ment and  use.  The  distance  between 
the  legs  or  base  of  the  A,  being  the 
same  as  their  length,  the  drying  ground 
is  greatly  economized.  Aii  aere  will 
hold  about  five  thousand  of  these  rack% 
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from  fifteen  tliousand  to  twenty  thou- 
sand being  a  requisite  complement  for 
the  machinery.  Sixteen  men  and  ten 
boys  on  the  rackway  will  make  eighty 
tons  of  prepared  fdel  per  diem— indeed 
there  IS  hardly  a  limit  to  the  ciq>acity 
of  the  machinery  if  labor  enough  is 
employed.  With  thirty-seyen  men  dig- 
ging and  clearing  off  the  racks  Arom 
the  tramway,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  dried  fuel  can  be  made  per  day. 
This  iael  can  be  delirered  at  a  less  price 
than  the  best  coal,  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring it  for  market  is  lighter  than  that 
required  in  coal  mining.  It  can  be 
afforded  as  low  as  $4.50  per  ton,  and 
eyen  lower,  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  bogs,  and  it  is  more  economi- 
cal than  coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  surface  peat  of  this 
bog  gives  the  following  resiQt :  Carbon 
68  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  18 ;  water,  16 ; 
and  ash  3.68  per  cent  It  also  con- 
tains ammonia,  acetate  of  lime,  fixed 
and  yolatile  oUs.  The  deeper  the  peat 
found,  the  richer  is  it  in  carbon,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  bog  which 
will  yield  70  to  75  per  cent  of  carbon. 
The  ayerage  amount  of  carbon  thus  far 
ascertained  by  analysis  of  the  yarious 
peat  bogs  of  the  United  States  equals 
50  per  cent 

The  charcoal  made  firom  peat  is  ex- 
ceedingly dense  and  pure.  Its  heating 
and  resisting  powers  haye  been  amply 
and  seyerely  tested,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  tried 
in  puddling  and  air  furnaces,  improving 
the  quality  of  the  iron  melted.  The 
strength  of  peat  charcoal  iron,  proved 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  considerably 
above  the  average  strength  of  iron  of 
the  best  brands.  Jb-on  mads  with  peat 
tkarcooL  mU  not  fplinter.  It  has  been 
found  by  analysis  to  possess  almost 
identical  qualities  with  wood  charcoal, 
and  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  working  of  iron 
and  steel,  &c.  When  condensed  peat  is 
carbonized,  it  gives  a  fine  coherent  coke, 
which  amounts  to  about  thirty  per  cent 
of  its  weight,  and  contains  very  little 
ash.    The  density  of  this  coke  is  great- 


er than  that  of  wood  charcoal,  being 
Ibund  to  jcange  from  918  to  1040. 

For  generaluig  steam  it  is  invaluable. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  steamen  ply- 
ing between  Limerick  and  Clare  com- 
menced its  use.  The  Shannon  steamers 
used  it,  and  are  still  continuing  it  as  a 
fuel  The  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada  has  used  it  for  ten  yeata.  The 
English  and  French  locomotives  have 
been  run  with  it  successftilly.  It  haa 
been  tried  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  testimony  of  all  railway 
and  steamboat  engineers  who  have  tried 
it,  either  in  its  crude  or  manufactured 
state,  is  that  it  is  the  only  fUel  for  rail- 
ways or  steamers,  because  it  ignites 
readily,  bums  freely,  producing  intenee  ' 
heat  without  cinders^  sparks,  or  soot, 
with  very  little  smoke  and  no  clinker, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  under 
a  boiler,  steam  is  generated  much  more 
quickly  than  by  coal  or  wood,  the  flues 
and  tubes  of  tiie  boilers  are  kept  free 
from  soot,  clean  and  bright,  and  there* 
fore  in  better  condition  to  make  the 
heat  available,  and  the  grate  bars  are 
not  burned  out  and  injured  as  with 
coal,  while  for  the  comfort  of  passen* 
gers  it  is  the  only  fuel  that  can  be  used 
without  the  annoyance  of  smoke,  dirt 
and  sparks.  The  reason  it  has  not  been 
generally  introduced  is,  that  it  has 
never  been  manufiu^tured  in  any  one 
place  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  afford  a 
constant  supply;  as  those  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  it  can 
as  yet  hardly  comprehend  the  enormous 
amount  which  will  be  required  to  sd^ 
ply  the  market  when  it  comes  into  gen- 
eral use.  Companies  are  now  being 
formed  all  over  the  Union,  to  take  up 
these  peat  lands  for  the  manufacture  of 
peatftiel.  The  New  York  Central,  New- 
York  and  Boston,  Hudson  River,  Yer- 
mont  Central,  and  other  eastern  ndl- 
roads,  have  tested  it  successfully,  andL 
what  is  now  needed  is  to  set  men  to 
work  the  bogs,  get  out  the  friel,tiL<l 
supply  the  demand. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  es:- 
periment  with  green  peat  fuel  on  tlie 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  November, 
1866,  made  by  engine  No  158,  with  i " 
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teen  freight,  one  passenger,  and  one  haye  recently  tested  it  in  their  oyens^ 

baggage  car,  ninfr(»n  Montreal  to  Ihree-  say  they  prefer  it  to  any  other  fdel  they 

eott  Junction,  distance  one  hundred  and  haye  erer  used.    In  stoyes,  the  recepta- 

twelye  miles :  de  for  fuel  should  be  smaller  than  that 

l\»tai  rise  in  grade, 260ft.  tised  for  coal,  and  of  less  depth ;  and  so 

Total  weight  of  eigliteeii  oars  and  it  shonld  be  with  giates  and  fcurnaces,  as 

TvJ?*^'* 665,000  ibe.  from  its  rapid  combustion,  it  requires  to 

Distanoeran, llSmiles  -  j  is_  .*      T^ 

Loct  time  made  up  in  mnning  between  "^  renewed  more  fiequentiy  than  coal, 

YandrenU  and  Matilda,  75  miiM,     110  mtos  and  should  be  bumed  with  much  less 

I'T.'^lCATt^^::::     ''tulS  d'^-    Wh«.itar«dyal«etoappr«d- 

PaeioonromedpermUenm, 66|ib5.  ^^^  stoves  and  ranges  wiU  be  readily 

Coat  of  fdel  per  mile, ioct&  constructed,  80  as  to  regulate  the  draft 

Ifnmberofoar  milearun, 2,016milea  reouired 

Fuel  consumed  per  car  mile  ran, 869  lb&        ^      .    * 

In  the  manufiMsture  of  gas,  its  proper- 

The  cost  of  drawing  a  car,  containing  ties  haye  been  tested  in  the  United 

over  ten  tons  of  freight,  one  mile,  was  a  States  and  Europe,  and  when  mixed 

trifle  over  half  a  cent.    The  cost  of  the  with  coal,  it  produces  a  high  illumina- 

peat  was  connderably  less  than  wood,  ting  power.     Gas  manufactured  from 

It  worked  to  better  advantage,  and  was  peat  has  been  in  use  in  Pans  and  Berlin 

in  every  respect  far  superior  to  any  for  some  years.  Experiments  have  been 

other  fUel.  The  locomotive,  when  strain-  made   with  success   at   the  Portland 

ed,  in  ascending  heavy  grades,  or  in  (Maine)  Gas  Works,  and  at  Utica,  New 

quick  running  on  a  level  road,  produced  York.    The  chief  impurity  of  gas  ;nade 

abundance  of  steam,  and  kept  blowing  from  peat  is  carbonic  acid,  which  re- 

off  the  whole  time.    By  diminution  of  quires  considerable   slacked   lime  for 

the  blast,  additional  power  was  gained,  purifying  it,  and  thereby  is  expensive ; 

and  the  consumption  of  fuel  reduced.*  but  when  peat  is  mixed  with  coal,  it 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  in  running  makes  a  superior  quality  of  gas  at  a 

a  locomotive  with  coal,  wood,  and  peat,  comparatively  light  expense, 
the  following  result  will  show  for  itself:        In  pyrotechnics,  it  is  superior  to  char- 

Por  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sev-  coal  manu£u^ured  from  dogwood  and 

enty-one  miles  run  on  the  Great  Western  alder.    In  the  manufacture  of  these,  its 

Bailway  of  Canada,  the  cost  was :  combustion  is  more  instantaneous,  and 

Coal,  296  tons,  at  $10  per  ton,. $29.50  its  files  more  brilliant  than  any  other 

Wood,'44icordfl,at|7peroord, ,.  30.87  substance  employed,  and  the  pyrotech- 

Peat,3*tona,at|5perton, 17.60  ^^s  of  Europe  have  long  used  it  on 

This  shows  a  gain,  with  the  increased  account  of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 

quantity  of  peat  over  coal,  of  nearly  the  manufacture  of  fireworks, 
one  half  in  the  saving  of  expense.!  *  The  elements  of  peat  derived  by  dis- 

Peat  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  do-  tiUation,  are   described   by   Professor 

mestic  purposes,  and  during  the  past  Brande,  as  follows :  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 

winter  was  tested  in  Lexington,  Massa-  »wa,  employed  in  the  preparation  of 

chusetts,  in  a  Stewart  cooking  stove,  carbonate  and  muriate  of  anmionia,  of 

and  said  to  be  better  adapted  to  culi-  caustic  anmionia,  and  in  the  manufiac- 

nary  purposes  than  wood  or  coal,  espe-  ture  of  fertilizing  composts ;  Acetate  of 

daily  for  broiling  and  baking,  and  also  Lime,  largely  consumed  by  calico  prin- 

for  heating  irons,  as  a  peat  foe  can  be  ters ;  PyrooBylU  spirit^  commonly  called 

graduated  to  suit  the  weather  and  the  Wood  Alcohol,  used  in  vapor  lamps, 

occasion.    It  takes  but  fifteen  minutes  emitting  a  brilliant  light ;  also  in  the 

ih>m  the  starting  of  the  fire  to  heating  preparation  of  varnishes ;  Naphtha,  for 

the  oven  preparatory  to  baking,  and  making  varnishes  and  dissolving  crude 

the  bakers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  India  rubber;  Eea/o^ <^ ^'i^^  OiU^tor 

lubricating,  for  a  cheap  oil,  and  in  the 

!  •  Beport  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  1807.    t  Ibid.  manufacture  of  lamp-black,  and  Parcf- 
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finA,  laxgely  used  in  the  manofaotme 
of  candles. 

Peat  has  been  uaed  for  paTementB, 
and  when  oomluned  with  an  artificial 
agphaltum,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  coal  tar,  it  forms  a  sdid  and 
clastic  road-bed,  siqierior  in  many  re- 
spects to  natiye  aq^haltam.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  ardfidal  asphalt  to 
crack  and  break  is  ooonteiacted  by  the 
strong  fibre  of  the  i>eat ;  whidi,  if  add- 
«d  to  chalk  and  tar  while  warm,  acts  as 
a  binder  when  the  mass  is  cooled,  ob- 
yiatingitsbrittleaess.  Fibrous  portions 
rednced  to  pnlp,  mixed  with  ftom  fiye 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  rag  pulp  of  the  same 
consistency  has  been  used  in  France  for 
making  coarse  paper,  and  experiments 
have  been  made  m  some  of  the  papor 
manniactories  of  the  United  States. 

For  building  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, peat  has  been  used  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  for  cornices,  roofing,  and  other 
parts  of  buildings,  being  prepared  in 
solid  blocks  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
artificially  dried.  Toys,  fency  articles, 
and  rings,  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  material  On  account  of  the  resi- 
nous and  vegetable  matter  in  some  of 
the  peats,  they  form  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  tanning  purposes. 


Peat  has  strong  antiseptic  qualitui. 
It  is  a  yalttable  disinfectant  and  deodor- 
ising agent,  and  an  absorber  of  all  boz- 
ious  yapoTB.  It  will  prevent  choleEaaad 
fever  from  spreading.  It  renders  the 
air  of  a  si^-room  pore  and  agreeable. 
As  a  compost,  two  cords  of  i>eat  mixed 
with  <Mie  cord  of  dear  8tal:de  manure^ 
forms  a  valuable  fiertilifler;  andtheashes 
of  peat,  which  abound  in  carbonate, 
phoq>hate,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
used  to  great  advantage  on  some  soili^ 
and  are  admirable  for  clover.  They 
make  a  very  serviceable  cement,  and  an 
usefU  fOT  polishing  lithographic  straes, 
and  metallic  plates.  Free  alkali  may 
always  be  traced  in  peat  ashes;  bnt 
alkali  exists  in  it  rather  as  silicate,  as  ia 
leached  ashes.  These  ashes  certainly 
possess  a  value,  and  should  not  be  at 
lowed  to  waste. 

When  we  consider  that  every  acre  of 
peat  found  in  the  United  States  is  cal- 
culated to  be  good  for  one  thousand 
tons  of  condensed  fhel,  at  a  cost  of 
about  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  prepa- 
ration, the  amount  of  solid  wealth 
which  these  immfnae  beds,  when  wc^k- 
edy  will  add  to  the  countiy,  leaves 
coal  and  petroleum  far  in  the  back- 
ground. 


CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH    LITERATURE.* 

LOUIS  BOUILLIKT,  OB  THE  BIHJ  OP  BOMAIfTriOISM. — BY  EX-B0MAHTtCUB. 


Thb  other  evening,  I  looked  for  a 
book  to  put  me  to  sleep.  For  a  mo- 
ment, I  hesitated  over  M.  Clamagerau's 
second  volume  on  "  Taxation  under  the 
Monarchy;"  but,  fearing  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  would  keep  me 
awake,  I  decided  instead  upon  a  volume 
of  verses  which  had  been  claiming  my 
attention  since  1867.    Th^re  have  been 


times  when  such  long  neglect  would 
have  been  impossible ;  for  I  ever  dearly 
loved  poetry.  But  now  it  was  not  love 
which  led  me  to  the  poem.  These 
verses,  I  said,  will  serve  as  a  gentle 
transition  to  the  senseless  dreams  oi 
sleep;  and  with  that  anticipation,  I 
opened  "MelflBnis,**  a  Roman  tale,  by 
Louis  BouilHet.  Now,  Bouilliet  was  not, 


*  EdUor*9  IfoU.—ln  a  fonoer  niunbdr  of  the  Hiagaiine  we  had  oooMion  to  allude  to  a  new  book,  *'  La 
Terre,*>  recently  pnbUshed  by  a  young  Freaoh  aarant,  £lia6e  Bedliu.  We  nowliaTe  the  pleaaaze  of  vel* 
coming  to  our  columna  another  paper  trom  the  pen  of  his  brother,  Elie  Beduo.  Their  nam«,  weB 
known  in  France,  will  be  beat  reoognlaed  In  ijo^ica  aa  belonging  to  that  radical  wing  of  the  Fwneh 
demo<««?y  of  which  Lonia  Blanc  ia  BO  prominent  a  repreeentatire.  Thefr  writinga,  aa  thoae  of  an  thdr 
brethren  in  affectioD  and  principle,  by  the  aubae  Inducement  of  double  meaning  whieh  OTerywhew  aa- 
companies  the  obvioua  purport,  read  like  the  cipher  aen^  by  pnaonera  to  give  aooonnt  of  tbeirooiditlfli 
to  their  iScienda  at  liber^.  "•-#«-  ©- 
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IS  not,  a  medioere  poet ;  the  joumaLB 
and  reviews  have  created  for  him  a  Mr 
reputation,  eq)eciaUy  through  their 
.theatrical  ciiticiBms.  He  excited  at  one 
time  many  sanguine  hopes ;  he  passed 
for  a  fdtnre  leader  in  literatore,  and 
doabtlees,  more  than  once  a  Mend  had 
prophesied  oyer  a  glass  of  champagne — 

«*TaManeUiucrtoI** 
For  the  sake  of  getting  sooner  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  I  began  in  the  middle. 
I  mnst  acknowledge,  however,  that, 
having  skimmed  the  second  haif^  I 
wanted  to  read  the  first,  for  the  subject 
interested  me;  I  perceived  that,  perhaps 
miconscionsly,  the  author  had  given  us 
a  -very  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
time  in  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live.  The  situations  that  he  depicts  are 
only  too  well  known  to  us ;  the  charac* 
teis  that  he  brings  into  action,  strike  us 
as  if  we  ourselves  had  met  them  the 
evening  before,  at  the  theatre,  the 
promenades,  or  in  the  streets ;  and  in 
looldng  at  these  sketches  we  should  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  no  the  portraits 
resembled  the  originals.  If  the  author 
dresses  his  heroes  in  toga  and  tunic,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  on  them  pantaloons 
of  the  latest  fashion, — it  is  by  the  same 
artifice  that  sculptors  employ  when 
they  carve  the  busts  of  their  contempo- 
raries in  marble.  If  he  makes  his  per- 
sonages speak  Latin,  it  is  in  order  to 
follow  the  precept  of  Andr6  Ch6nier — 

**Snr  dm    i^jets  nonTeanz,  faisons    dee    vers 
antiqaea.^ 

For  one  empire  bears  a  strange  family 
likeness  to  another.  Paris,  in  1860, 
cannot  greatly  differ  in  its  political  in- 
stitutions, and  in  its  public  life,  from 
Bome  of  the  Ceesars  in  180.  This  pre- 
tended tale  will  be,  we  are  sure,  con- 
sulted by  our  ftiture  historians  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ofiScial  harangues  of  our 
prefects  and  ministers,  and  to  the  re- 
ports of  our  functionaries.  For  the 
artist,  in  virtue  of  his  nature,  is  posses- 
sed of  a  marvellous  insight,  that  is  able 
to  grasp  the  character  of  an  epoch  as  a 
whole,  to  detect  its  distioguishing  fea- 
tures, to  isolate  them  and  point  them 
out  to  our  duller  perception.    Objects 


reflect  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  as  in  the  most  perfect  mirror:  his 
imagination,  like  a  solar  microscope, 
projects  on  a  screen  the  image  enlaced, 
but  absolutely  correct,  of  all  that  has 
been  submitted  to  its  objective.  Less 
than  all  other  men  can  the  artist  ab- 
stract himself  from  his  own  work,  and 
e&oe  the  stamp  of  his  own  personal«> 
ity ;  for  it  is  his  very  business  to  reveal 
his  own  inmost  character  in  reproduc- 
ing nature  and  the  objects  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  In  vain  he  changes  the 
medium,  the  language,  the  costume, — 
the  genersl  truth,  instead  of  losing, 
gains,  the  principal  fact  is  brought  out 
into  stronger  relief  by  throwing  off  vul- 
gar details.  The  artist  imitates  the 
algebraist,  who,  by  the  method  of  sub- 
stitution, disengages  the  unknown  nu« 
deus  of  its  equations.  Disguises 
constitute  the  best  devices  for  exhibit- 
ing our  follies,  our  illusions,  our  con- 
cealed desires ;  and  masquerades  bring 
out  the  character  of  physiognomies, 
which  could  hardly  be  deciphered  in 
the  ordinary  costume  of  street  or  draw- 
ing-room. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  under 
cover  of  a  romance  in  the  time  of  Com- 
modus,  M.  Louis  Bouilliet  is  relating 
the  condition  of  Cflsearian  France  in  the 
happy  days  of  M.  de  Momy,  at  the  mo*^ 
ment  when  the  Empire  became  consoli- 
dated by  the  process  of  the  Crimean 
War. 

The  heroine  is  a  prostitute,  the  hero 
a  barrister,  -^o,  after  various  fh>lics, 
becomes  a  Zouave.  Then  come  in  order 
a  Senator,  a  professional  poisoner,  a 
cook,  a  buffoon,  an  Emperor,  all  fcye 
with  artistic  trades,  each  in  his  way ; 
for,  curious  to  note,  witii  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  drunkards,  parasites, 
and  low  people,  introduced  incidental- 
ly, there  is  nobody  in  this  history  but 
artists,  and  not  a  single  honest  man.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  art  may,  dur- 
ing a  long  time,  survive  liberty.  Itself 
an  intellectual  aristocracy,  art  is  easily 
reconciled  to  hierarchies  and  an  absence 
of  equality,  and  occupied  in  producing 
objects  of  luxury  (espedsUy  at  epochs 
of  decadence),  it  willingly  takes  the 
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ride  of  the  rich  classes,  npon  whom  it 
layishes  open  flattery  and  secret  con- 
tempt. 

Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
servitude,  the  artist  is  the  only  man 
who  has  preserved  a  shadow  of  inde- 
pendence, and  whose  pretensions  to 
originality  enable  him  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  history.  When  there  no  longer 
exist  either  men  or  citizens,  there  al- 
ways remain  individuals  ready  to  drape 
themselves  proudly  in  the  mantle  of  tjie 
artist. 

At  a  superficial  glance,  the  poem  in 
question  might  pass  as  an  amusing 
story  vivaciously  told,  but  before  read- 
ing out  the  volume  the  reader  feels 
giddy,  as  if  sea-sick,  after  whirling 
among  so  many  lies,  debaucheries,  and 
unclean  gluttonies.  Jest  leads  to  satire, 
baseness  alternates  with  ignominy.  Not 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  amidst  these  per- 
ftimes  of  painted  courtesans,  these  hic- 
cups of  drunken  muleteers,  these  greasy 
smells  from  an  ^dile's  kitchen  ;  not  a 
clean  place,  not  a  tuft  of  grass  in  the 
midst  of  these  vile  sewers,  and  heaps 
of  impure  garbage. 

At  the  date  of  this  book,  in  1857,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  an  honest  man 
to  breathe  in  France.  Bonapartism, 
strengthened  by  the  English  Alliance, 
enwreathed  with  the  laurels  of  the 
Crimea,  dreamed  of  absolute  power; 
nay,  more,  it  dreamed  of  perpetuity.  Lux- 
ury was  enormous,  speculations  swept 
off  millions  and  millions  at  the  Bourse. 
The  Credit  Fonder^  the  Cr6dif  Mobilier, 
the  CaiBse  M^res,  were  so  many  Califor- 
nias.  The  bourgeois  believed  himself 
rich,  with  a  portfolio  stuffed  with  shares 
in  the  Grand  Central  and  the  DocJm 
J^apoUoTi,  Peasants  sold  their  provis- 
ions dear,  soldiers  had  high  pay,  cur6s 
&ttened  in  their  livings,  and  tortured 
poor  schoolmasters  at  leisure.  Cardinals 
aat  in  the  Senate,  bankrupts  at  the  Min- 
ist^re  des  Finances,  pirates  were  mar- 
shals, galley  slaves  and  swindlers  ad- 
ministered justice  and  revised  the  laws. 
People  had  good  cheer,  and  led  a  joyous 
life.  But  what  mortal  sadness  for  those 
whom  triumphant  crime  had  not  been 
able  either  to   vanquish   or   seduce! 


They  continued  to  protest,  in  their  con- 
sciences,— ^not  in  words,  for  their  lips 
were  sealed  by  the  procureur  mpeftai, 
scrutinized  by  sneaking  spies.  They 
had  nothing  but  anger  to  divert  their 
heart-soreness,  and  nothing  but  heart- 
ache to  soothe  their  anger.  After  so 
many  magnificent  hopes,  there  only  re- 
mained to  them  bitter  vexations,  only 
hate  against  their  enemies,  and  rancor 
against  their  Mends,  or  hate  against 
their  friends  and  rancor  against  their 
enemies,  we  know  not  well  which.  The 
soul  that  had  lately  soared  so  high,  now 
lay  upon  the  ground  like  a  balloon  col- 
lapsed by  the  escape  of  its  gas,  like  a 
bladder  rent  with  a  knife,  pierced  by 
innumerable  pins.  But  in  spite  of  all 
probabilities,  certain  hearts  continued 
to  hope— they  belonged  to  that  irre- 
pressible party  tcho  are  alicayi  paAwg 
their  trunks,* 

At  this  moment  passed  by  a  poet  In 
one  glance  he  surveyed  the  situation, 
analyzed  it  like  a  true  realist.  He  saw  the 
miserable  band  of  outlaws,  he  perodved 
them  creeping  into  fieu^ries,  workshops, 
laboratories,  wherever  they  could  find  a 
place  among  the  most  humble  laborers; 
during  the  night  sheltering  themselTes 
under  stones  from  the  walls  of  their 
Bepublic,  overthrown,  pillaged,  disman- 
tled. Amidsttheseruinsthe  wind  whis- 
tled sharp  and  cold ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  was  banqueting  at  the  Hotel 
de  "Ville.  The  young  Louis  Bouilliet 
was  not  obliged  to  chill  himself  in  the 
rain  and  the  mud  and  the  wind  and  the 
famine,  and  his  poem  is  given  from  his 
own  standpoint.  Paulus,  his  hero,  was 
the  clandestine  ofi&pring  of  a  village 
^1  of  the  Campagna,  who,  having 
been  led  astray  by  a  Senator,  found 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  to 
Bome  to  exercise  the  lucrative  trade  of 
a  sorceress.  She  strangles  goats  to  con- 
coct pernicious  philters,  but  she  loves, 
adores  her  son.  She  lodges  him,  feeds 
him,  sends  him  to  school,  follows  his 
every  movement  with  long  passionate 
looks.    From  a  sentiment  of  delicacy, 

*  We  need  not  expUin  thifl  ezpresiiaci  to  Vbsm 
whom  political  ooonrrence^  in  1862»  droTO  to  Loft> 
don  and  BniflMls. 
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she  lefirains  from  disclosing  her  mater- 
nity, and  Panlus  is  too  thoughtless  to 
suspect  it.  He  is  a  handsome,  robust 
boy,  determined  to  eat  the  best  food 
and  drink  the  best  wine,  to  enjoy  a 
large  and  easy  life.  Selfish  and  pas- 
sionate, he  leayes  conscience  to  fools ; 
morality  ap{>ears  to  him  a  whimsical 
oddity,  and  scruples  sheer  nonsense. 
Has  he  eyer  condescended  to  think 
about  such  prejudices?  Has  he  eyer 
seen, — except  in  books  and  fables — any 
examples  of  loyalty  and  deyotion? 
Moreoyer,  at  epodis  ruled  oyer  by  any 
Commodus,  yirtue  is  reseryed  for  the 
senators  and  the  magistrates  delegated 
by  Cffisar,  and  the  cheyaliers  who  finger 
the  public  funds.  It  is  official  yirtue. 
As  to  the  non-official,  disgusted  with 
the  homage  of  yice,  disgusted  with  hy- 
pocrisy, it  takes  refuge  in  the  bot^m 
of  the  well  that  has  long  seryed  as 
an  asylum  for  her  sister  Truth. 

What  is  there  to  be  got  without 
working !  What  occupation  is  suitable 
for  a  fellow  so  thoughtless  as  not  to 
trouble  himself  to  learn  who  are  the 
authors  of  his  days  ?  one  who  belieyes 
neither  in  the  Bepublic,  nor  in  the  Em- 
pire, in  justice  nor  judges  ?  Such  a  one 
may  well  become  a  barriater-at-law. 

OesC  nil  metier  channant,  et  bien  digne  d^envie, 

Par  Castor  et  Pollux  I  quolqn  en  disent  les  vieux, 

Qae  de  polie  dee  mots  le  toux  ingenieux, 

Et  de  tordre  le  phrase  ayee  la  fantaisie, 

Comme  on  serpent  marbr6  dont  im  jongleur  d' Asle 

Boule  autour  de  ses  flancs,  et  deroule  les  nooads. 

l^otre  h^ro  avait  en  abondanoe 

Toutes  les  qnalit^s  qne  marquent  les  antenrs, 

IPoeil  firme,  les  ponmons  solides,  la  puissanoe 

Vn  corps,  et  la  yerta  qu^il  £iut  aux  orateors. 

It  is  in  the  fortunes  of  this  brilliant 
rhetorician  that  the  author  undertakes 
to  interest  us.  Henceforth  we  are  to 
follow  this  fine  youth,  specimen  of  im- 
perial regime,  from  the  cellar  of  his 
mother,  the  fortune-teller,  to  the  bou- 
doir of  Mdffinis,  and  thence  pass  directly 
to  seat  ourselyes  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Senator  ICarcius. 

As  the  latter  gaye  good  dinners, 
PauluB  contriyed  to  insinuate  himself 
into  his  house,  in  the  company  of  a 
parasite.  Before  presenting  us  to  the 
high  state  functionary,  the  poet  intro- 
doces  the  cook. 


**  (Pest  pins  que  le  tribune,  le  Oonsol,  Peedile, 
Plus  que  le  senateur  et  que  le  chevalier, 
Le  Cousul  en  un  jour  pent  sortir  du  suffrage ; 
Le  oaphoo  dee  camps  fait  des  Empereurs ; 
Mais,  enttQ  Tart  divine  qu'U  veut  en  partage, 
n  &ut  au  cuisinier  le  penible  labeur, 
Iia  scieuce  pro£Dnde,  et  que  d^  un  jeune  Age, 
n  ait,  comme  im  savant,  pall  sur  les  auteurs 
Le  CTiianier  parfait  salt  avant  toute-chose 
L^art  de  la  politique  et  des  gouvemments.*' 

Besides  this  inimitable  treasure,  the 
fortunate  MdUe  possessed  the  dwarf 
Coracoides,  who  had  been  made  a 
dwarf  on  purpose  and  to  order. 

Paulus  haying  done  justice  to  the 
wines  and  yiands,  makes  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  get  up  an  intrigue  with  the 
daughter  of  his  host.  The  buffoon  ar- 
ranges a  time  and  place  for  an  interview, 
but  Melsenis,  inspired  with  a  furious 
jealousy,  giyes  information  of  the  ren- 
dezyous,  and  Paulus  narrowly  escapes 
being  cut  to  pieces.  He  sayes  himself 
for  the  moment,  but  the  uEdile  has  a 
long  arm,  and  Paulus,  belieying  himself 
lost,  is  meditating  schemes  of  drown- 
ing, when  he  happens  to  fall  in  with 
the  gladiator  Mirax,  who — 

**  Etoit  libre,  et  qui  prit  le  metier  des  esdaves.*' 

Mirax's  description  of  the  triumphs  and 
glories  of  his  profession  is  so  yiyid  and 
fascinating  to  our  young  orator  seeking 
a  refuge,  that-he  is  easily  persuaded  to 
become  a  gladiator,  and  finds  he  has 
not  gone  down  in  the  world  by  ex- 
changing the  forum  for  the  arena. 

A  meeting  between  Paulus,  now  at- 
tired in  the  garb  of  a  gladiator,  and  his 
old  master  of  rhetoric,  Polydamus,  is 
well  described.  Polydamus,  amazed  at 
the  transformation,  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion. "I  am  gladiator,"  says  Paulus, 
**  and  from  choice."  This  was  the  final 
blow.  To  Polydamus  the  ancient 
world  seems  reeling;  fighters  and 
clowns  are  corrupting  the  fatherland, 
and  the  criers  will  soon  claim  place  on 
Parnassus  itself.  "Alas!"  he  cries, 
"  eloquence  lies  low." 

"Master,"  says  Paulus,  "fencing  is 

the  sister  of  true  eloquence." 

*<  A  phrase  you  handle,  or  you  poise  a  dart^  ^ 

*TiB  always  rhetoric,  and  always  art." 

"  There  is  no  difference,  except  that 
the  arena  is  wider."    "  But  glory,  O  my 
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son  1 "    "  I  am  satisfied  with  wine  and 
love  and  life." 

**  Then  sighed  the  old  man.  Paul  had  heedless  dealt 
A  crashing  fatal  blow.    He  yelled  his  aged  face. 
Bailed  his  arm  slowly  to  the  Immortal  skies, 
And  long  stood  silent,  lost  in  sad  reveries 
On  art's  lamented  ralDS ;  then  slowly  left  the  room. 
More  pompons  than  a  grand  ezordinm.** 

I  think  it  was  the  anthor's  intention 
that  this  scene  should  be  comic.  Neyer* 
theless,  this  impression  is  but  very 
sightly  conveyed.  For  Polydamua,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cook  Bacca,  is,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Roman 
Empire,  the  only  person  we  can  perceive 
who  is  not  absolutely  worthless.  It  is 
true,  the  unhappy  old  man  is  nothing 
but  an  artist  in  sophisms,  a  juggler,  who 
plays  tricks  with  empty  phrases,  a  fore- 
runner of  the  scholastician ;  but  he  is 
devoted  to  his  art,  he  believes  himself 
to  be  the  depositary  of  the  traditions 
firom  the  great  orators,  he  has  for  gods 
Hortensius  and  Marcus  Tullius,  he 
knows  the  names  of  Scipio  and  Cato, 
he  trembles,  perhaps,  at  the  terrible  re- 
collection  of  the  Gracchi  Some  distant 
reflection  from  the  antique  Bepublic  il- 
luminates the  forehead  of  the  old  rheto- 
rician ;  but  because,  after  his  kind,  he 
was  honest,  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn 
him  into  ridicule.  For,  by  his  first 
blow,  Paulus,  the  gladiatorial  appren- 
tice, wounds  the  heart  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, who,  losing  henceforth  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  his  art,  can  no  longer  teach 
with  enthusiasm,  and  will  did  soon 
after,  smitten  to  death  by  "  a  barbarism 
that  he  encountered  by  chance.'^ 

We  are  at  last  introduced  to  a  com- 
bat in  the  Coliseum.  The  circus  is  then 
the  highest  institution  of  the  Empire. 
The  Government  has  taken  pains  to 
alienate  the  citizens  from  public  affairs ; 
it  has  seized  the  monopoly  of  politics, 
administration,  science,  commerce,  in- 
dustry, religion,  literature,  and  art.  What 
remains  to  do  for  those  who  are  not 
doomed  to  slavery,  properly  called,  who 
have  some  leisure,  are  not  bent  over 
their  trade  hungry  and  pale,  or  do  not 
Warm  with  their  sweat  some  miserable 
clod  of  ground  ?  Doubtless  the  x>oets 
are  not  entirely  deprived  of  occupation, 
they  still  rhyme  acrostics  and  official 


odea.  The  paintexs  still  manufacture 
religious  pictures,  and  articles  de  fiUk, 
they  exhibit  in  brilliant  colors  the  au- 
gust Cssar,  now  cleaving  the  skulls  of 
his  enemies  in  distant  expeditions,  now 
inundating  his  people  with  benefits  and 
charities.  And  the  orators?  We  see 
by  the  poor  Polydamus  what  remains 
of  them.  The  wisd(»n  of  S.  8.  Ex.  Ex. 
Messieurs,  the  ministers,  renders  politi- 
cal eloquence  useless;  the  routine  of 
office-holders,  disciplined  by  precedents^ 
serves  much  better  the  dispatch  of  buM- 
ness  than  the  chattering  of  lawyers,  and 
the  improvisations  of  stump  speakers. 
The  orators,  chased  fi'om  the  forum, 
have  been  obliged  to  metamorphose 
themelves  into  rhetoricians,  and  the  lazy 
public  has  been  compelled  to  follow 
them  in  their  schools.  The  nation  has 
really  nothiug  left  to  do,  having  trans- 
ferred to  the  €k>vemment  their  right  of 
deciding  for  peace  or  for  war,  the  taxes, 
the  duties,  and  every  thing.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  nation  cannot  aways  be- 
take itself  to  children's  games  and  co- 
nundrums. From  time  to  time  man  has 
need  of  something  positive,  something 
real  and  material.  Well  I  what  is  there 
more  serious  than  a  fight  to  the  death, 
than  hatchets  and  spears  driven  into 
human  flesh ;  what  more  moving  than 
the  rightful  drama  of  man  in  conflict 
with  man,  of  man  wrestling  with  wild 
beasts  t  The  circus  games  are  not  vain 
amusements  as  superficial  moralists  hare 
pretended.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  the  highest  governmental  utilitjr,  re- 
spectable on  the  same  ground  as  a  state 
reli^on ;  they  make  part  and  parcel  of 
every  CaBsarian  system  with  any  pre- 
tence to  perfection.  This  is  why  the 
Empire  covers  itself  with  arenas  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  this  is  why  we 
find  at  Bayonne  as  at  Burgos,  at  Nls- 
mes,  as  at  MontpeUier,  at  Rome  as  at 
Seville,  everywhere  men  fighting  against 
wild  bulls.* 

Our  Paulus  becomes  then  a  gladiator, 
and  in  this  capacity,  covers  himself 
with  glory.   He  merited  the  suffrage  of 

*  A  bnll-fight  was  reeentty  given  at  the  Ezpon- 
tion  at  HaTte,  aa  a  oon^Ume^t  to  the  Btaiptev 
£ug6nie. 
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Commodns,  who  was  well  posted  in 
sneh  matters.  The  Empire  had  insti- 
tuted the  circus, — by  the  logic  of 
ihiogs,  the  circus  installed  the  gladia- 
tors at  the  summit  of  the  Empire. 

Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  stoic  on 
a  throne,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  Em- 
peror, who  well  deserved  to  haye  been 
a  simple  citizen,  Commodus,  bom  to 
personify  insanity  and  cruelty,  was  a 
curious  example  of  hereditary  laws  in 
morals  and  dynasties.  The  world  is  still 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  an  all- 
powerfnl  Emperor,  as  lasciyious  as  Helio- 
gabalus,  delighting  to  cut  the  throats 
of  his  wives  and  his  sisters.  Proud  of 
having  descended  seven  hundred  times 
into  the  arena,  he  armed  himself  with  a 
steel  sword,  and  tmweariedly  slaughter- 
[coMOLTTnoir  ur 


ed  men  defended  with  leaden  sabres, 
wretched  victims  driven  before  him, 
like  swine  under  the  mallet  of  the  but- 
cher. Itever  a  soul  more  vile,  never  an 
intellect  more  frivolous  has  had  at  hia 
disposal  more  absolute  power.  Never 
such  baseness  was  elevated  on  a  higher 
pedestal.  So  great  is  his  ignominy,  that 
Commodns  has  exceeded  our  contempt, 
and  won  for  himself  a  species  of  respect 
Human  race  and  society,  nature  and  art, 
combining  their  efforts,  have  never  cre- 
ated a  being  more  monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque. A  great  painter,  meeting  this 
prodigious  Emperor  in  his  path,  had 
not  failed  to  do  him  fUll  justice ;  but 
our  Bouilliet  has  not  dared  to  cope  with 
his  model;  the  portrait  is  only  half 
fetched,  flabby,  and  nerveless. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

LBRIS  nOM  MX.  OHABLMT  OKATIS  TO  ITILLLUf  HOLT. 


,  Iowa,  June  11, 18—. 

BxAB  Sib  :  You  told  me  not  to  write  you, 
but  I  did  not  promise  I  would  not,  and  I  shall 
MTer  be  contented  till  I  do.  I  will  not  say 
that  I  am  grateful  to  yon,  for  fear  I  shall  set 
joa  swearing  at  me.  But  I  will  tell  yon  this : 
I  am  the  happiest  man  alive.  I  hare  just  come 
in  from  going  round  our  wheat  field.  Did  you 
erer  see  a  wheat  field?  I  don't  mean  a  little 
pateb  of  fire  or  ten  acres,  but  such  fields  as  we 
have  oat  here  I  (You  never  told  me  there  had 
been  fifty  acres  of  winter  wheat  got  in.  This 
of  itself  will  support  a  family  handsomely  a 
year. )  Yirginia  says  it  is  the  handsomest  sight 
she  erer  beheld,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Broadway  or  the  VitHi  Avenue  to  compare 
with  it,  and  I  think  she  is  right. 

Eyerytbing  is  as  fresh  here  as  though  it  was 
made  yesterday.  No  live  thing  seems  to  be 
afraid  of  you.  When  I  walk  out  into  the  road 
a  score  of  wild  pigeons  will  fly  up,  and  light 
over  my  head,  and  fly  back  again  after  I  pass. 
The  prairie  is  fbll  of  deer,  rabbit  and  grouse ; 
and  as  fbr  wild  turi^eys,  they  wake  me  up  every 
morning,  gobbling  all  around  us.  We  keep 
three  cows,  and  make  our  own  butter,  of 
course;  we  hare  a  poultry  yard  well  stocked 
with  fbwls,  and  all  the  various  **  fizins  **  which 
help  make  lifb  comfortable.     The  climate  is 


rery  fine.  It  does  one  good  to  breathe  the  air ; 
and  now  that  I  am  here,  I  wonder  why  poor 
devils  like  myself  (or  as  I  wcu,  for  I  count  my- 
self out  now)  are  willing  to  live  along  from 
year  to  year  in  the  dusty  filth  of  a  city. 

One  special  reason  why  I  wished  to  write 
you  is  this:  I  know  you  thought  I  wouldn't 
stick  to  it  out  here ;  that  I  would  get  sick  of  it, 
and  want  to  come  back  to  New  York,  and 
would  neglect  things  generally.  I  don't  say, 
but  it  might  have  been  so  if  I  had  left  a  year 
sooner,  when  everything  looked  bright  at 
home.  It  took,  I  think,  just  such  a  schooling 
as  I  had  that  twelvemonth  to  open  my  eyes. 
And  now,  though  I  say  it,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  country  who  attends  more  carefully  to  hia 
business  than  your  humble  servant.  I  don't 
pretend  I  have  become  a  good  &rmer  all  in  a 
hurry,  but  I  know  I  am  fast  learning,  and 
"  Where  there*s  a  will  there's  a  way."  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  old  times,  and  what  a  fool  I  used 
to  make  of  myself,  but  I  don't  let  that  worry 
me  now.  If  I  have  any  luck,  I  shall  plough  up 
fifty  acres  more  this  fall.  There  is  not  a  better 
quarter  section  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
by  another  year  we  shall  have  a  railroad  sta- 
tion within  ten  miles  of  us.  My  wife's  mother 
is  a  great  comfort  to  her,  being  a  veiy  good 
housekeeper  and  imderstanding  Western  ways 
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first-rate.  ItcoDtinnes  to  be  a  great  mysteiy 
to  both  of  them,  notwithstandiiig  all  m  j  ezpla- 
DatioDS,  how  I  secured  this  place  for  Tirgioia; 
and  I  am  afraid  I  have  hod  to  tell  more  stories 
to  enable  me  keep  mjself  right  with  yoa  in 
this  matter  than  I  can  erer  answer  for.  But  I 
can  stand  it  all  for  Virginia's  sake.  She  says 
she  is  as  happy  as  she  can  be,  and  I  really 
think  she  is.  She  declares  nothing  would  in- 
duce her  to  go  back  to  New  York. 

Yesterday  we  rode  ont  together  in  the  buggy 
on  the  prairie.  The  handsomest  £swn  I  ever 
saw,  nearly  full  grown,  started  np  at  a  spring 
where  he  was  lying,  and  bounded  off  a  few 
yards,  and  then  stood  perfectly  still,  looking 
at  us.    Yirginia  would  not  let  me  shoot;  she 


8«d  it  would  spoil  her  ride  if  I  killed  it,  md  I 
was  glad  afterwards  I  did  not  I  will  dow 
bring  this  rambling  letter  to  a  close,  and  hope 
you  won't  fly  in  a  passion  with  me  for  writing. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

CmAXLMM  QttAYWB. 

WuxiAX  Holt,  Esq., 
New  York. 

When  Holt  received  this  epistle,  lie 
read  it  over  very  carefully  twice,  dwell- 
ing only  on  the  paragraphs  where  Yir- 
ginia's  name  was  mentioned.  Then  he 
tore  it  in  fine  pieces,  and  threw  it  in  the 
waste  basket 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THS  LOTkas. 


Claba  and  Da  Bany  were  seated  to- 
gether in  the  little  library  of  Mr.  Ferris. 
They  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  day  was  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  was 
well  understood  it  would  not  be  distant. 
Then  they  were  to  leave  on  a  foreign 
tour  which  should  last  an  indefinite 
period.  Clara's  fortune  was  ample  for 
this.  As  for  Du  Barry's,  it  had  become 
a  mere  pittance  under  the  new  era  of 
inflated  prices  and  general  extravagance. 

The  absolute  devotion  which  Clara 
expected  from  her  lover,  and  which  she 
was  ready  to  return  by  an  entire  conse- 
cration of  herself  to  him,  had  begun 
seriously  to  annoy  him.  But  the  time 
would  soon  be  up,  the  prize  secured, 
and  then  matters  would  settle  down  on 
a  more  rational  basis. 

They  were  seated  together.  Du  Bar- 
ry had  just  come  in.  He  found  Clara 
reading  a  volume  of  Wilhelm  Meister — 
it  was  a  German  copy.  Looking  up  at 
him  as  he  took  his  seat,  she  exclaimed : 
•  '*  Do  you  recollect  when  you  marked 
these  passages  ? " 

"  Why  f  how  did  you  come  by  this 
book?" 

"  You  left  it  on  the  table  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  I  took  it  with  me 
to  the  printing-office,  where  I  was  cor- 
recting proof.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
reached  you.  I  have  a  handsome  li- 
brary edition,  which  I  will  bring  you. 
This  has  been  thumbed  so  much  that  it 
is  unfit  for  a  lady's  hands." 


<'I  like  It  aU  the  better,"  said  Claia. 
*^It  makes  a  book  look  more  interest- 
ing. This  is  such  a  neat,  compact  little 
thing.  I  am  going  to  keep  it  Toa 
must  bring  me  the  other  volumes." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  fancy  them ;  though. 
I  have  an  impression  the  set  is  imperfect" 

<<  I  hope  not.  You  did  not  answer 
my  question ;  when  did  you  make  these 
marks  ?    Stop,  let  me  read  to  you." 

They  were  sitting  dose  together,  and 
while  Clara's  hand  rested  in  Du  Bajciy's, 
she  read  in  English  the  following : 

**  He  had  told  Aurelia  of  his  inter- 
course with  Mariana,  and  could  there- 
fore now  refer  to  it  She  looked  him 
intently  in  the  face,  and  asked :  '  Can 
you  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a 
woman;  that  you  never  tried,  with 
thoughtless  gallantry,  with  false  asseve- 
rations, with  cigoling  oatlis,  to  wheedle 
favor  fh>m  her  ? ' 

"  *  I  can,'  said  Wilhelm ; '  and  what  a 
warning,  my  beautifiil,  my  noUe  friend, 
is  this  melancholy  state  in  which  I  see 
you  I  Accept  of  me  a  vow  which  is 
suited  to  my  heart ;  which  under  the 
emotion  you  have  caused  me  has  settled 
into  words  and  shape,  and  which  will 
be  hallowed  by  the  hour  in  which  I 
utter  it  Each  transitory  inclination  I 
will  study  to  withstand ;  and  even  the 
most  earnest  I  will  keep  within  my 
bosom ;  no  woman  shall  receive  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  love  from  my  lips  to 
whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my  life  1 ' 
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"  She  looked  at  him  with  a  wild  in- 
difierence,  and  drew  some  steps  back- 
ward as  he  offered  her  his  hand.  ^  Tis 
of  no  moment,'  cried  she,  'so  many 
women's  tears  more  or  fewer ;  the  ocean 
will  not  swell  by  reason  of  them.  And 
yet,'  continued  she, '  among  thousands, 
one  woman  saved ;  that  still  is  some- 
thing; among  thousands,  one  honest 
man  discovered;  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
fused. Do  you  know,  then,  what  you 
promise  ? ' " 

"  When  did  you  mark  it  ?  " 

'*  Years  ago.  I  purchased  the  work 
when  I  first  came  to  Schweinftrth,  a 
£9W  weeks  after  I  landed.  I  have  told 
you  how  I  used  to  live  in  that  little 
quaint  old  place." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  shall  insist  on  keep- 
ing this  all  the  more  now.  I  shall  look 
i6r  all  the  marked  passages.  How  deli- 
cately you  drew  those  lines ;  very  differ- 
ent from  your  present  bold,  vigorous 
dash." 

She  began  to  turn  the  leaves  over. 

^  I  fear  I  must  interrupt  you.  I  have 
to  take  the  book  once  more  to  the  print- 
ing-ofllce ;  then  you  shall  have  it  with 
the  remaining  volumes." 

'^  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  repeat  this 
to  you.  Do  you  see,  you  have  double 
marked  it.  I  can  just  perceive  the  sec- 
ond line ;  it  is  very  fidnt."    She  read : 

^  No  vxmum  BhaU  recevoe  an  fieknowl' 
edgment  of  love  from  my  lips  to  vihom  I 
cannot  consecrate  my  life,'*^ 

"  Of  whom  were  you  thinking,  Alfred, 
when  you  drew  your  pencil  so  softly 
twice  opposite  these  words  f " 

**  Of  a  certain  young  lady,  whose  in- 
dignation I  had  roused  by  asking  her 
to  wait  for  my  return  before  she  en- 
gaged herself^"  replied  Du  Bany,  ten- 
derly. 

"Ah,  that  is  the  charm,"  returned 
Clara.  "To  know  you  never  had  a 
thought  for  any  one  but  me,  that  when 
a  boy  you  consecrated  your  life  to  me ; 
that  in  all  those  long  years  of  absence 
you  cherished  only  this  idea,  that  your 
first,  your  only  vows,  were  breathed  to 
me.    It  is  too  great  happiness." 

Du  Barry  made  a  suitable  reply. 
Clara  stiU  held  the  little  volume  in  her 


hand,  while  she  cardeady  turned  the 
leaves. 

It  would  seem  liiat  her  lover  was  not 
anxious  to  prolong  the  interview,  for  he 
made  a  gesture  to  take  the  book  which 
she  was  again  beginning  to  examine. 

"  Oh,  here  is  something  else,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

She  ran  her  eye  eagerly  over  the  page. 

"  Did  you  ever  lend  this  f "  she  ask- 
ed, abruptly. 

"  Never.    Why  do  you  inquire  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  so  much 
read.  This  line  is  too  delicate  for  even 
a  youth. 

She  half  held  her  breath  as  she  look- 
ed at  her  companion  for  his  reply. 

"I  could  imagine  that  some  young 
girl  did  this  I" 

"  Nonsense."  He  took  the  book,  and 
read  the  paragraph  to  himself  "I 
confess  I  see  nothing  here  worth  mark- 
ing ;  it  is  very  commonplace." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  It  is  exactly 
as  I  feel  now,  Alfred,  all  the  time.  She 
read  aloud : 

"  Except  Narcisse,  the  world  was  alto- 
gether dead  to  me;  excepting  him, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  had  any 
charm.  Even  my  love  for  dress  was 
but  the  wish  to  please  him ;  if  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  to  see  me,  I  could 
spend  no  care  upon  it.  I  liked  to 
dance ;  but  if  he  was  not  beside  me,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  mo- 
tion. At  a  brilliant  festival,  if  he  were 
not  invited,  I  could  neither  take  the 
trouble  of  providing  new  things,  nor  of 
putting  on  the  old,  according  to  the 
mode." 

"How  can  you  call  that  common- 
place?" 

"  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  '  com- 
monplace.' I  should  have  said  *  com- 
mon.' It  is  the  genuine  sentiment  of 
one  who  loves ;  but  an  ordinary  senti- 
ment nevertheless.  I  confess  I  was 
thinking  more  of  your  odd  surmise 
about  the  marks  than  of  what  I  was 
reading." 

Clara  laughed.  Du  Banry's  natural 
tone  relieved  her.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  you ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
of  late.  I  conjure  up  the  strangest  imag- 
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ixiinga.  Tet  who  could  posdMj  hxre 
less  reason  ?  It  is  the  excess  of  happi- 
ness. It  makes  me  momnAiL  I  want 
yon  near  me  every  moment;  I  become 
sad  as  soon  as  yon  leaye  me." 

^  This  will  soon  end,"  whispered  Da 
Barry;  ''and then ^*' 

They  were  intermpted  by  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Ferris,  who  came  in  humming 
a  favorite  air.  She  did  not  appear  at 
all  surprised  to  find  the  two  together, 
but  nodded  carelessly  to  her  cousin, 
who  seized  the  occasion  to  excuse  him- 
•df.  With  the  volume  of  Meister  in 
his  hand,  he  took  leave,  saying  he 
would  be  in  again  during  tiie  evening. 

Clara  followed  him  into  the  halL 
^  Tou  will  think  no  more  of  my  folly  in 
imagining  any  one  could  have  had  that 
book  but  you,"  she  said. 

''Certainly  not.  I  quite  understand 
how  you  feeL" 


'^You  do, do  you  notf  exdiimed 
Clara,  eagerly. 

"You  know  I  do.  And  whenever 
any  little  thing  disturbs  you,  promise 
me  you  will  at  once  speak  out  as  you 
did  just  now.  Then  we  can  never  mis- 
understand one  another." 

^Indeed  I  wilL  I  cannot  expres 
how  happy  your  words  make  me." 

She  came  back  to  the  little  libniy 
radiant,  quite  ready  to  enter  into  the 
lively  vein  Miss  Ferris  was  indnlging 
in. 

When  Du  Barry  reached  the  street, 
he  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Well  out  of 
that,"hesaidtohimBelfl  "Curseonmj 
carelessness.  A  few  weeks  more,  and 
all  danger  will  be  over." 

He  took  his  course  to  the  printiiig- 
office.  What  awaited  him  there,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  a  fresh  chap- 
ter. 


OHAPTEB  XXn. 

OASTLSTOS  KI80LTU  TO  BSFOUI  THI  WOSLD  I 


To  return  to  Castleton. 

For  days  after  the  extraordinary  de- 
nouement with  Augusta  Delaine,  he  had 
the  sensations  of  one  physically  and 
mentally  benumbed,  so  terrible  was  the 
strain  on  his^nerves  and  on  his  moral 
sense. 

As  the  dear  li^t  of  reason  and  con- 
sdence  spread  healthMly  over  him,  he 
emerged  from  the  torpid  state  in  which 
he  had  temporarily  been  plunged,  into 
an  atmosphere  purer,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  than  he  had  ever  before  breathed. 

With  this  came  a  quiet,  calm  control 
over  his  emotions,  sudi  as  he  could 
sever  exercise  before.  As  he  looked 
around  him,  and  then  into  the  friture, 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  isolated; 
isolated  by  his  own  deliberate  act 
That  of  resting  his  hopes  on  an  object 
which  did  not  respond  to  him,  and  of 
rejecting  the  alluring  offer  made  to  his 


"What  am  I  to  become 9"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Dare  I  oppose  my  personal 
aspirations  to  the  cry  of   the   many 


which  everywhere  ascends  for  reEef;  ot 
is  smothered  in  the  low  mutterings  of 
despair?  Can  I  escape  the  sense  of 
HUKAH  BBSPOireiBiLiTT  which  oppnsseB 
me  t  Am  I  to  do  any  thing  to  lighten 
the  load  which  weighs  down  the  great 
army  of  the  Unfortunate  ?  Am  I  ready 
now  to  enter  the  lists  ?  Yes,  if  I  csa 
rise  superior  to  any  drcumstanoe ;  if  I 
can  say  necessity  no  longer  controls  me. 
With  a  sense  of  undaunted  rightfolneBB, 
what  may  I  not  achieve  ?  Always  for 
the  true,  I  have  no  apprehensions,  bo 
palpitations,  no '  bondage  through  6ar.' 
I  will  begin  again.  Qodhasvoudisafod 
me  a  vision.  Qiven  rest  of  soul,  with 
activity  of  mind  and  health  of  body, 
and  I  have  the  powers  of  a  god.  Why 
not  t  Those  tantalizing  and  illimitable 
desires  no  longer  in  my  path,  and  theie 
iB9Jxeado{AImeffaU(m.  Forward!  The 
day  is  past  wherein  to  seek  our  own 
advantage.  Now,  a  man  no  longo*  be- 
longs to  himsef.  But  how  to  equahae 
human  happiness  I  To  solve  riddles 
more  mysterious  than  the  Sphinx's. 
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Joj + soRow  X  snrow  +  joy* 
Bong  X  irail  of  wretohediieifl. 
lOrth  X  sadnen. 
Dttnoe  X  tread  of  woe. 
Oximo  X  good  doodi. 
6  oilt  X  innocence. 
Depravity  x  ylrtae. 
Power  X  weakneaa. 
Wealth  xdeatitalion. 

One  common  hmnanity. 

*'  Where  is  the  moral  mathematidan 
who  shall  work  the  equation?  Will 
any  so-called '  great  philanthropist '  at- 
tempt it?  Let  eyery  individual  try,  and 
the  work  is  done.  I  will  set  about  it 
for  one." 

Such  were  the  resolves  of  our  hero, 
which,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been 


so  consdentiouflly  determined  on,  had 
he  experienced  no  heart  troubles.  For 
in  that  case,  things  would  have  flowed 
too  smoothly. 

He  did  not  know,  though,  what  he 
marked  out  for  h^ifni^yf 

*'  Tantaliadng  and  illimitable  desires 
no  longer  in  his  path,"  indeed  I  For 
how  long  the  exemption?  As  if  he 
could  gelf  free  firom  them  t  Neverthe- 
less, young  man,  ke^  on  your  course ; 
carry  out  your  resolutioDS ;  but  do  not 
think  to  flght  this  battle  without  carry- 
ing about  you  the  fUl  weight  of  humao 
dross,  and  being  exposed  to  the  poison- 
ed IM70W8  which  the  enemy  within  hurls 
into  your  very  citadel  t 


CHAPTEB     XIV. 


AS  xmLooxKD-rom  appabition. 


Wb  left  Du  Barry  on  the  way  to  the 
printing-office,  where  he  was  going  to 
correct  the  proofk  of  a  fresh  article  for 
the  ^  Copemican  Monthly."  This  print- 
ing establishment  was  a  large  one,  and 
the  proprietors  had  lately  introduded 
the  experiment  of  employing  girls  to 
set  type  in  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  artide  in  question  was  of  the 
romantic  order.  There  was  a  very  sen^ 
timental  love-aflQEdr  described,  and  the 
Boene  was  laid  among  the  Alps— the 
Franconian  Alps. 

Du  Barry  was  surprised  to  And  his 
proo&  so  correct,  llie  G^erman  words, 
of  which  there  were  a  laige  number, 
were  set  up  without  an  error.  He  was 
still  more  astonished  to  obsOTve  the 
name  of  one  of  the  places  which  he  had 
mentioDed  omitted,  and  another  put  in 
its  stead.  The  first  was  an  imaginary, 
the  other  the  real  name. 

Vexed  that  any  one  should  presume 
to  take  such  a  liberty  with  his  MS.,  he 
called  the  foreman,  and  asked,  *'  Who 
set  up  that  page ;  is  it  an  American  ? " 

"  No ;  it  is  a  Qerman  girl,  whom  we 
first  employed  a  few  days  ago.  She  is 
highly  educated  and  very  intelligent^ 
and  can  set  up  a  form  as  n^dly  as  any 
one  in  the  place." 

"Very  odd,"   returned  Du  Barry. 


"  There  is  not  the  slightest  error  in  my 
proofs.  But  she  has  gone  rather  too  far 
in  undertaking  to  change  a  word.  Can 
I  see  her  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  step  this  way." 

At  one  of  ^e  "  cases  "  stood  a  young 
girl  of  no  ordinary  appearance.  She 
wore  a  close-fitting  dress  of  dark  ma- 
terial, and  her  small  anid  delicate  fingers 
were  stained  with  printers'  ink.  Her 
light  hair,  of  which  she  had  aprofu^on, 
was  drawn  tight  over  her  forehead,  and 
wound  in  a  coil  at  tbe  back  of  her 
head.  Herfacewasoneof  great  beauty. 
It  appeared  something  thinner  than 
would  seem  natural,  while  her  fine  large 
blue  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  sad 
resignation. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  two  who 
were  approaching,  till  the  foreman  stop- 
ped. "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  author 
of  the  article  you  have  been  at  work 
on ;  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  proofs." 

Could  Du  Barry  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  ?  It  was  Charlotte  Meyer 
"Who  stood  before  him  I 

The  foreman  had  turned  inmiediately 
away.  The  case  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  room.  Every  one  around  them  was 
busy.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  Du 
Barry's  approach. 
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''ChArlotiel  GoodQodI  How  came 
you  here  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply.  She  stood  look- 
ing fixedly  at  him,  bat  she  did  not 
speak. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  Nuiemberg  t  ** 
asked  Du  Barry,  after  a  painM  silence. 

"  What  was  there  in  Nuremberg  that 
I  should  stay!"  she  demanded  in  a 
tone  so  earnest  and  sad  that*her  ques- 
tioner hesitated  before  he  attempted  to 
reply. 

"But  why  go  so  &r  firom  home! 
why  come  to  America  f  " 

<*  Home  I "  echoed  the  girl,  **  home ! 
Can  you  tell  me  where  is  my  home  ?  I 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  firom 
scenes  and  recollections  that  haunted 
me  there ;  not  as  you  perhaps  fear,  to 
give  you  any  annoyance." 

Du  Barry's  countenance  expressed  the 
sense  of  relief  which  this  last  observa- 
tion caused,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
to  say. 

''  I  know  an,  Alfred,"  she  continued, 
calmly. 

"  And  you  will  not  betray  me  ? "  he 
could  not  help  asking  with  eagerness. 

^  Betray  you  I "  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time  with  bitterness.  "  Is  that  a  word 
to  employ  toward  me  f    Betray ! " 

i(  Forgive  me,  Charlotte.  I  did  not 
think  what  I  was  saying.  I  have  much 
I  would  explain  to  you,  had  I  the  oj^ 
portunity.  How  long  have  you  been 
here?" 

**  Many  months." 

"  And  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"I  had  not  heard  from  you  for  a 
year."  She  spoke  calmly,  without  agi- 
tation. 

Another  embarrassing  pause  ensued, 
embarrassing  to  Du  Barry,  for  Charlotte 
stood  quite  collected,  regarding  him 
moutnfldly,  as  if  she  pitied  him. 

"Very  strange,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  you 
were  here  ?  " 

"  I  only  desired  to  learn  the  worst.  I 
had  no  wish  to  see  you." 

"  No  wish  to  see  me  1 "  exclaimed  Du 
Barry,  in  atone  dramatically  tender  and 
leproachAil. 

"None,"  replied  the   other  coldly. 


"When  I  learned  how  matters  were,  I 
was  no  longer  distracted.  I  am  now  at 
rest" 

Her  ttuce  contradicted  tiie  assertion, 
but  she  bore  herself  bravely.  Du  Bany 
saw  it,  and  felt  a  secret  satisfiEUstiim. 

"  Wheie  are  you  staying  t "  he  asked. 
"  We  must  have  an  interview  which  will 
be  undisturbed.  Can  I  not  come  to 
youf" 

"  Come  to  me  1 "  she  exclaimed,  with 
dignity.  "This  is  too  much."  She 
turned  to  resume  her  work. 

Du  Barry  saw  his  mistake,  and  made 
haste  to  rectify  it.  "Ton  are  angiy, 
Chailotte,  because  you  do  not  under- 
stand. I  would  make  explanations  by 
which  you  would  think  less  severely  of 
me.'  In  a  word,  I  will  say  here,  if  I  can 
have  no  fitter  time,  that  before  we  met, 
before  I  left  America,  I  had  already  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  engagement " 

"Which  you  broke  on  the  first  op- 
portunity," interrupted  Charlotte. "  The 
less  you  explain,  the  better." 

"As  you  wiU.  But  if  you  knew 
every  circumstance,  as  I  am  ready  to 
detail  to  you  if  you  will  permit,  you 
would  not  feel  so  bitterly  toward  me." 

"  It  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  yon 
how  I  feel,  and  it  is  time  this  interview 
should  dose." 

She  turned  again  to  the  case. 

"  Charlotte,  one  word,  we  have  each 
other's  letters.  Do  you  not  think  they 
should  be  exchanged  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  will  bring  yours  here  to-morrow, 
if  you  will  have  mine  ready.'* 

"Be  it  so." 

Du  Barry  departed  with  an  intense 
sense  of  relief.  The  conversation  h^ 
been  carried  on  in  German  (though 
Charlotte,  fi*om  long  intercourse  with 
her  lover,  was  equally  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish) ;  no  one  could  suspect  its  purport ; 
Charlotte  had  said  distinctly  that  he 
need  apprehend  nothing  from  her,  and 
their  letters  were  to  be  exchanged. 

"A  good  morning's  work," he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  street 
"  *  From  the  nettle  danger  I  pluck  the 
flower  safety ; »  the  only  hazard  I  fear- 
ed is  disposed  of.     I  must  overhaul 
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these  TolnmeB  of  Meister,  and  obliterate 
all  tell-tales ;  in  fact,  I  most  submit  my 
effects  generally  to  a  scarification.'' 


He  walked  cbeerfolly  onward  till  ho 
emerged  into  liassan  street,  where  he 
encountered  Castleton. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


CARLKTOir— DV  BASBT— OLASA. 


These  two  young  men  now  seldom 
met.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to 
bring  them  together. 

On  this  occasion  Du  Barry  felt  in  par- 
ticularly fine  spirits.  He  shook  his  old 
friend  warmly  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
^  You  are  just  the  one  I  wish  to  see.  I 
haye  some  business  matters  which  must 
be  attended  to  before — before  the — 
eyent.    You  understand  ? " 

Castleton  felt  as  lawyers  usually  feel 
when  professional  topics  are  broached 
outside  of  the  office,  and  especially  on 
the  street ;  but  he  controlled  this,  and 
responded  pleasantly :  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

^^  Settlements,  that  is  the  word,  I  be- 
lieye,"  returned  Du  Barry.  "  Mr.  Ferris 
tells  me  that  these  things  should  be  fix- 
ed, or  rather  that  Clara's  trustee  insists 
on  it ;  though  I  am  told  the  laws  of  this 
State  sufficiently  protect  the  property 
of  married  women  without  any. 

He  did  not  say  he  had,  with  much 
Bolidtude,  consulted  a  lawyer  on  the 
subject. 

"  Not  if  you  go  to  reside  elsewhere. 
I  shall  turn  you  oyer  to  Mr.  Pulsifer ;  it 
is  his  special  department." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom,  as  if  you  could  not 
get  these  things  up  without  sending  me 
to  him.  You  know  we  don't  like  each 
other,  and  Clara  perfectly  abominates 
him." 

^She  does!  I  thought  they  were 
good  friends." 

'^  There  you  are  mistaken.  She  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  him." 

"  Then  you  should  consult  some  one 
else," 

*^  The  trustee  insists  that  the  papers 
be  prepared  at  your  office.  There's  a 
fixl" 

Du  Barry  spoke  in  his  old  firee  and 
easy  way,  when  he  said  ^^  there's  a  fix," 
which  made  Castleton  laugh,  and  car- 


ried him  back,  for  a  molnent,  to  old 
times. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  not  in  my  department.  You  need 
not  meet  Mr.  Pulsifer.  IGss  Digby's 
trustee  is  the  one  to  call  on  him." 

''True.  It  must  be  so,  I  suppose. 
Are  you  not  tired,  Tom,  of  this  tread* 
mill  life  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Tread-mill  t  Our  profession  is  es- 
pecially Taried ;  any  thing  but  mono- 
tonous." 

''Oh I  I  dont  mean  that  exactly^ 
After  getting  eyen  a  peep  at  Europe, 
were  you  not  disgusted  to  return  ? " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  so. 
We  mean  to  make  our  escape  as  soon  as 
possible.  Once  across  the  water,  we 
shall  not  come  back  yery  soon,  if  I  can 
preyent  it.  There  is  eyery  thing  here 
to  disgust  one.  Look  at  your  socie- 
ty. For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see 
how  you,  who  are  bom  a  gentleman^ 
can  tolerate  it." 

"  You  find  it  better  abroad  ?  " 

"Better?  yes,  indeed.  There  you  have 
the  refinement  and  breeding  of  high 
birth." 

"I  haye  seen  only  outside  yiews," 
said  Castleton;  "but what  I  did  see, 
led  me  to  giye  the  palm  in  courtesy  and 
politeness  to  Americans.  I  am  told, 
too,  by  those  who  haye  liyed  long  in 
Europe  that  in  no  city  in  the  world  do 
you  meet  yrith  so  much  general  refine- 
ment and  so  much  real  politeness  as  in 
New  York." 

"  Stuff;  all  stuf^  I  assure  you ^" 

"  As  to  the  accident  of  birth,"  con- 
tinued Castleton,  yrithout  notidng  the 
interruption,  "  you  know  I  don't  care 
that  for  it "  (he  snapped  his  fingers  as 
he  spoke).  The  more  people  I  find,  of 
what  you  call  low  birth,  who  rise  to  a 
first-class  position,  the  better  I  like  it." 
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"  You  are  led  away  by  a  nckly  eenti- 
inentality,"  retorted  Du  Barry.  "When 
we  wereboya,  we  thought  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  put  on  these  airs,  and  discourse 
about  equality,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  we  are  old  enough  now  to 
know  better.  If  you  will  but  open 
your  eyes,  you  will  confess  I  am  right. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  eyidences  of 
the  grosses^  corruption  around?  Ton 
are  already  hst  getting  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Tou  will  continue  to  grow 
worse  and  worse  till  you  are  driyen  for 
protection  to  the  other  extreme-nies- 
potism.  Some  of  your  wisest  men  agree 
with  me." 

"  They  are  fools  1 "  exclaimed  Casti^ 
ton.  He  checked  himself,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  different  tone.  "  But  grant 
you  are  right,  what  is  your  proposition  ? 
You  propose  to  run  away,  instead  of 
manftilly  trying  to  help  correct  the 
evils  you  peroeiye  so  plainly.  Don't 
you  think  you  owe  something  to  your 
country  f  " 

"Stuff; again.  Owe  something f  No! 
Tis  an  abstraction,  a  pure  chimera.  The 
idea  that  it's  my  duty  to  wear  out  my 
life  in  attempting  to  reform  knayes,  cut- 
throats, and  hypocrites,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  bom  in  the  same  land  which 
produces  them.  That's  a  good  joke.  I 
gave  up  such  nonsense  long  ago,  and 
hoped  you  had  by  this  time.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Tom,  I  am  a  cosmopolite. 
*  Ubi  dene  ibipotria?  *  Good  morning." 

"Will  he  make  Clara  happy?"  que^ 
ried  Castieton,  as  Du  Barry  turned  away 

He  appeared  to  suddenly  resolve  on 
something.  He  stepped  to  his  office, 
and  left  word  there  that  he  should  not 
return  again  that  day.  Coming  out,  he 
made  his  way  "  up-town." 

I  have  already  remained,  that,  partly 
from  pride,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  judicious  conduct  of  Clara  toward 
him,  Castieton  was  prevented  from  de- 
claring himself  when  there  really  was 
not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  him. 

Now  that  the  marriage  between  Clara 
and  Du  Barry  was  settied  on  beyond 
question,  Castieton  took  a  resolution. 

•  Where  I  am  well  oil;  there  is  my  covntrjr. 


"  I  am  not  satisfied  to  part  from  her 
witiiout  a  word,"  he  said  to  hiiwftif. 
"  I  will  avow  what  I  feel,  since  there  is 
no  longer  occaaon  for  the  least  misun- 
derstanding." 

In  due  time,  he  reached  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Ferris,  and  inquired  if  Miss  Dig-    ] 
by  was  in.    He  was  told  she  was. 

Sending  up  his  name,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  littie  library,  where  Clara  was 
accustomed  to  receive  h^  intimate 
friends. 

What  reminiscences  it  av^ke  in  Cas- 
tleton's  breast  t  How  many  happy 
hours  had  he  spent  with  h^  in  that 
room  I    How  many 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  day-dream 
by  the  entrance  of  Clara  herself.  She 
had  been  in  a  joyous  mood  all  day. 
The  morning's  interview  with  her  lover 
was  such  a  satisfactOTy  one,  and  he 
was  to  be  with  her  again  in  the  even- 
ing. She  was  entertaining  the  kindest 
feelings  toward  all  the  world  when  Cas- 
tieton was  announced. 

She  hastened  to  welcome  him  warm- 
ly. ""  An  unexpected  pleasure,"  she  said. 
^  You  have  neglected  me  shainefally  of 
late." 

''  We  have  both  been  a  good  deal  oc- 
cupied, I  imagine,"  was  his  reply ;  ^  and 
now  I  only  come  to  say  a  sort  of  good- 
by  to  you." 

"  Are  you  going  away  f  " 

"No,  but  you  are,"  said  Castieton, 
smiling,  while  the  young  lady  looked 
grave.  "  Clara  "  (he  had  not  called  her 
Clara  for  a  long  time  before),  "  Clara,** 
said  Castieton,  in  his  peculiar,  low,  im- 
pressive tone, "  you  know  pcrfectiy  well 
how  I  haye  always  felt  toward  you. 
You  now  belong  to  my  old  friend — ^my 
rival  If  I  have  a  wish  of  the  heart,  it 
is  that  you  and  he  shall  be  happy  to- 
gether. You  may  think  it  strange  I 
desire  distinctly  to  avow  that  I  have 
always  loved  you.  I  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  myself  unless  I  did  so. 
That  is  a  reality  of  the  past  There  is 
no  longer  a  propriety  in  ito  continuance. 
A  word  more.  Littie  as  we  can  know 
the  future,  I  am  certain  that  my  friend* 
ship  for  you  will  never  be  diminished. 
This  is  now  of  no  consequence  to  you,  I  '^ 
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trust  it  may  never  be.  Bat  if^  in  the 
years  to  come,  a  time  %kinM  be,  when, 
for  some  cause  we  may  not  now  comit 
on,  it  coold  relieve  you  to  know  this 
friendship  is  always  a  living,  tangible 
reality, — what  I  ask  of  you  is,  employ  it 
as  one  honest  soul  may  demand  of 
another — will  you  do  so  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  with 
an  exj»«asi<m  which  it  might  not  have 
pleased  Du  Barry  to  witness.  Th^i  her 
eyes  f elL 

Not  a  word  was  said,  but  Castleton 
was  satisfied.  He  had  received  his  an- 
Bwer,  and  risiug,  he  left  the  room.  / 

Clara  sat  quite  stOl  for  several  min- 
utes. ^'  Was  any  one  ever  so  supremely 
blest?"  she  thought.  "To  beloved  as 
I  am  loved,  and  to  have  such  a  noble, 
generous  firiend ! " 

I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  she  gave  Du 
Barry  an  account  of  what  passed  at  this 
interview.    In  the  happy  moments  of 


his  visit  that  evening,  she  may  have 
omitted  to  do  so. 

As  Du  Barry  was  leaving  her,  the 
same  evening,  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  see 
you  again  till  to-morrow  afternoon ;  I 
have  something  to  attend  to  which  will 
take  me  out  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

He  was  anxious  to  get  the  interview 
with  Charlotte  off  his  hands  before 
again  trusting  himelf  in  Clara's  pres- 
ence. 

"  Oh,  you  mufA  come  in,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments.  Do  you  think  I  ^all  let 
you  go  directly  past  without  a  little 
visit?" 

She  continued  her  endearing  persua- 
sions, which  were  very  flattering  to  his 
self-love,  till  at  last  he  yielded. 

"  It  will  be  a  half  hour  of  happiness 
to  me,  even  if  I  do  disappoint  others," 
he  said  gallantly. 

There  were  more  tender  words,  and 
he  departed. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


THB  LOST  PAOKAOS. 


Tee  air  blew  cool  and  fresh  from  tlie 
northwest  (it  was  now  the  latter  part 
of  October),  giving  elasticity  to  Du 
Barry's  step  and  buoyancy  to  his 
spirits,  as  he  pursued  his  way  home 
witii  a  light  heart. 

All  his  plans  had  worked  to  his  entire 
satis&ction.  Another  interview  with 
Charlotte,  and  that  disagreeable  afiair 
would  be  off  his  hands.  His  last  article 
ibr  "  The  Copemican  "  was  in  type.  He 
never  intended  to  concoct  another.  In 
three  weeks  he  was  to  be  married. 

He  had  but  a  short  walk  to  take  be- 
fore reaching  his  bachelor  quarters. 
Mounting  to  his  room,  he  lighted  his 
meerschaum,  and  proceeded  to  business. 

He  took  from  his  escritoire  a  small 
package  of  letters  which  were  contain- 
ed in  an  envelope.  Then  he  looked 
carefully  through  the  desk,  taking  out 
many  small  pieces  of  paper  (I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  their  contents),  seve- 
ral little  keepsakes  of  more  or  less  value, 
various  odds  and  ends  of  things  of  ap- 
voL,  IV. — 86 


parently  little  importance,  and  last  of 
all  a  miniature. 

This  he  opened  and  looked  at.  It 
must  have  recalled  a  great  many  tender 
associations,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  exhibited  any  particular  emotion. 
He  closed  the  case,  which  also  contain- 
ed a  plain  gold  ring,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  envelope  which  held  the  letters. 
He  gathered  together  all  the  remaining 
articles,  little  papers,  keepsakes,  a  very 
small  neat  glove,  a  lock  of  golden 
hair,  a  bit  of  faded  ribbon,  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire  which  was  burning 
brightly  in  the  grate. 

He  watched  till  they  were  consxmied. 

Next  he  laid  hold  of  the  volumes  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  examined  them 
carefully.  Occasionally  a  flower,  which 
had  been  pressed  between  the  leaves, 
would  fall  out,  and  once  a  small  bit  of 
silk  from  a  dress  of  ^arlotte's  which 
DuBarryhad  liked  particularly.  There 
were  marks  in  abundance  through  the 
books,  and  many  annotations  as  well 
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as  referenoes  to  the  time  or  occanon 
when  such  and  such  a  page  had  been 
read« 

"  What  an  escape  I "  he  mattered  be- 
tween his  teeth.  ^'  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  prepare  these  for  other  eyes.** 

He  took  the  books  and  threw  them 
in  the  fire. 

In  a  diligent  business  way  he  went 
through  his  entire  effects,  destroying 
whatever  in  his  judgment  inyolyed  any 
hazard  to  retain.  It  was  a  Teiy  search- 
ing, thorough  piece  of  work,  and  it  was 
not  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  that 
Du  Barry,  a  good  deal  fatigued  with 
his  peculiar  occupation,  retired  to  rest 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has 
performed  his  task  well. 

He  slept  soundly. 

The  next  morning  was  yery  fine.  A 
magnificent  autumnal  day;  Du  Bairy 
felt  its  animating  influence  as  he  left 
the  house  and  proceeded  to  call  on 
Clara,  as  he  had  promised  the  evening 
before. 

The  servant  took  his  light  overcoat 
as  he  came  in,  while  he  stepped  im- 
announced  to  the  little  library,  where 
Clara  already  awaited  him. 

She  received  him  joyfully,  as  usual. 
After  a  few  minutes,  she  perceived  her 
lover  appeared  not  altogether  in  his 
natural  mood.  "Are  you  well?"  she 
asked. 

"Perfectly  well;  who  could  be  other- 
wise in  such  magnificent  weather  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  look  quite 
yourself,"  said  Clara,  anxiously. 

"  The  feet  is,"  said  Du  Barry,  "  as  I 
mentioned  to  you  last  evening,  I  have 
an  appointment  at  this  hour,  which 
really  I  ought  to  keep,  and  I  dare  say 
the  idea  makes  me  appear  a  little  ab- 
sent.   You  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  You  shall  keep  it,"  cried  Clara.  "  It 
is  enough  that  I  have  seen  you.  I  will 
be  content  till  you  come  back  to  me." 

His  reply,  as  he  rose  to  leave,  was 
very  happy  and  appropriate.  She  ac- 
companied him  as  usual  into  the  halL 
They  stood  together  a  moment  on  the 
stoop,  admiiing  the  glories  of  the  new 
day. 

As  she  turned  to  come  in,  after  his 


departure,  and  just  as  she  closed  the 
door,  her  eyes  fell  on  some  papers  wbidi 
lay  scattered  almost  at  her  feet  As  she 
stooped  to  take  them  up,  she  saw  Dn 
Barry's  name  in  his  own  handwriting 
on  the  envelope  which  had  contained 
them. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  call  after 
him,  that  he  might  reclaim  what  he  bad 
accidentally  dropped.  This  impolfle 
was  checked  by  a  counter-current  sug- 
ing  back  on  her  heart  at  the  sight  of  the 
neat  delicate  handwriting,  and  of  a 
miniature  case  which  lay  near. 

A  terrible  prescience  seized  her.  She 
clutched  the  letters  and  the  miniatiuer 
and  hastened  back  to  the  library ;  she 
could  not  wait  to  go  to  her  chamber. 

She  sat  down,  and  without  a  thought 
whether  or  not  what  she  was  doing 
were  right  or  honorable,  she  eagerij, 
fiercely  ran  her  eyes  through  the  notes. 
They  were  written  in  a  delicate  Gtanan 
"  current-hand,"  with  which  Clara  was 
perfectly  familiar.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  read  them,  but  darted  from  page  to 
page,  seizing  by  instinct  on  oatm 
points,  then  hurrying  rapidly  on  to 
other,  portions  which  attracted  her. 

Tlds  is  what  she  first  read,  her  ejes 
being  drawn  to  the  page  as  if  by  a 
magnet.* 

I  send  you  a  jooTDal  of  my  days.  I  com- 
mence on  that  of  yonr  departare.  After  joa 
left  me,  I  gave  a  ,fi^e  coarse  to  my  tears. 
While  we  were  at  breakfiut,  I  forced  mjself  to 
appear  in  spirits,  lest  I  should  make  too  smL 
It  was  in  vain  I  endeavored  to  relieve  my 
breast  I  found  it  impossible  to  take  up  any 
thing;  my  head  was  too  confused  and  my 
heart  too  fall  I  thought  breathing  the  froh 
air  might  a  little  restore  me,  and  went  oat  for 
a  walk— I  cared  not  in  whi<^  directioo.  I 
soon  returned,  and  after  sitting,  tbinkiDg, 
thinking  for  hours,  night  came,  and  I  retired. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  divine  if  I  slept  The  next 
day  Gertnjde  called  to  see  me,  and  afterward 
Aurelia.  I  compelled  myself  to  go  out  with 
her,  but  I  soon  found  myself  at  home  again, 
where  I  could  think  of  you  without  interrup- 
tion. I  do  nothing  else,  nothing,  nothing;  and 

*  The  author  was  tempted  to  leave  these  esineto 
in  the  langnogo  in  whidi  fhej  were  written,  hut  it 
will  prohably  be  more  sattsfkotory  to  the  geaff*! 
leader  to  peruse  the  translation ;  In  which,  how* 
over,  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  touching  paA« 
of  the  originaL 
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thus  three  dajs  hare  passed,  days  which  seem 
to  me  jears.  If  three  days  seem  so  long,  how 
do  three  months  ?  0  Alflred,  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  wait  If  you  knew  all  my  poor 
heart  snfiers.  Why  did  you  leave  your  Char- 
lotte? 

Happy  those  who  have  never  loved !  But 
when  I  consider  that  God  or  destiny  mtended 
a  something  in  all  this,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is 
to  thee  that  I  have  brought  all  my  friendship, 
to  thee  that  I  render  caress  for  caress  and  kiss 
for  kiss,  ah,  then  I  am  happy. 

Thou  art  constantly  not  before  my  eyes 
alone,  but  in  my  heart  Oh,  believe  me,  for 
why  should  I  not  speak  the  word,  believe  me, 
when  I  say  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  yes !  with 
all  the  force  of  my  soul.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  love  after  God. 

0  Alfred  I  I  must  be  with  thee,  with  thee 
only.  I  speak  freely,  without  fear.  For  if  I 
feared  thee,  I  would  not  love  thee.  We  fear 
only  the  wicked,  and  thou  art  good,  so  good. 

How  solitary  is  my  heart  I  cannot  content 
myself.  Where  is  my  loved  one,  who  used  to 
sit  by  my  side  ?  Alas  I  ho  is  now  encounter- 
ing dangers,  while  I  can  repose  safely  in  my 
room. 

Before  sealing  this,  I  closed  my  eyes  for  an 
mstaot  and  saw  thee  in  one  of  those  happy  mo- 
ments.    Now  /am  happy. 

1  have  been  ill,  and  could  not  continue  my 
journal :  but  a  kiss  which  I  imprint  on  this 
spot  will  tell  thee  what  the  hand  cannot  trace. 

At  length  I  am  better;  but  for  many  days  I 
was  on  a  couch  of  pain.  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 
I  confess  it,  I  cannot  bear  thy  absence.  Yet  I 
have  suffered  less  while  I  was  so  ill  than  when 
I  am  welL  You  were  always  so  lovingly  be- 
fore me. 

What  fairy  images  rose  before  me,  what  cas- 
tles of  happiness,  what  pictures  of  domestio 
joy ;  ah,  never,  I  fear,  never  to  be  realized, 
for  time  so  mocks  me;  but  I  dream  still. 
Wonldst  thou  know  my  happiest  fiincy  ?  Lis- 
ten. I  picture  myself  in  a  lovely  cottage  quite 
sednded,  absolutely  retired  fh)m  the  world, 
thinking  only  of  thee,  and  living  only  for  thee. 
I  am  employed  in  some  little  details  of  the 
bouse,  while  thou  art  engaged  in  the  garden 
among  the  plants  and  flowers.  For  me  a  sin- 
gle domestic  serves  to  perform  what  is  neces-  . 
Barjy  without  encumbering  me  with  the  care 
of  servants.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
weather  is  flue,  we  spread  our  table  under  the 
shade  of  beautiful  trees;  then  you  talk  to  me 
while  I  work  at  my  embroidery.    Belie  7est 


thou,  dear  one,  there  can  be  a  greater  happi- 


Again  I  fancy  myself  going  with  thee  over 
the  whole  world;  always,  always  with  thee 
while  we  visit  new  oountries  and  dimes.  Yet 
the  first  is  my  happy  dream,  for  I  want  noth- 
ing but  to  foel  thy  breath  mingle  with  mine,  to 
press  thy  heart  against  mine,  and  repeat  as 
often  as  I  will,  <  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee.' 

0  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 'what  shall  I  do? 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  There  is  no  letter 
for  me  t  I  should  be  distressed  for  thy  safety ; 
but  watching  eagerly,  I  find  the  steamer  which 
carried  thee  has  safely  reached  New  York. 
How  con  I  wait  another  week?  how  can  I^ 
Alfred  ?  It  is  by  some  accident,  I  know ;  but 
how  can  I  bear  such  delay  ? 

After  ten  more  long,  wearisome,  wretched 
days  and  nights,  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
my  heart  to  endure,  your  letter  is  brought  to 
me.  Oh  Alfred,  dear  one,  ever  loved,  how 
oouldst  thou  go  so  to  wound  a  tender  soul? 
Thy  letter  is  in  French !  In  French  which  we 
both  detest  for  the  language  of  the  heart.  You 
remember,  Alfred,  in  our  happy  readings  to- 
gether of  Wilhelm  Meister,  what  was  said  of 
this  language,  and  how  we  both  dedared  it 
was  perfectly  true.  These  paragraphs  which 
I  then  marked  in  happy  unconsciousness  now 
strike  me  with  terror.  I  must  write  them 
here,  for  they  haunt  me. 

"  During  the  period  of  his  kindliest  eonneo' 
Hon,  he  uirote  in  German^  and  what  geihuine^ 
poifferful,  and  cordial  German/  It  was  not 
till  he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  tJtat  he  began 
to  write  seriously  in  French,  I  marhed^  I  felt 
what  he  meant.  What  he  would  blush  to  utter 
in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  mean* 
utter  with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  language 
of  reservations^  equivocations,  and  lies;  it  is  a 
perfidious  language.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  can- 
not find  another  word  to  express  this  perfidb 
of  tJieirs  in  all  its  oompass.  Our  poor  tbeulos, 
the  rAiTHLESs  of  the  English,  are  innocent  as 
babes  beside  U:* 

Am  I  only  foolishly  nervous  ?  are  my  wits 
unsettled,  that  I  seize  hold  of  this  ?  For  thy 
letter  is  kind  and  loving.  Why  should  I  speak 
in  this  way  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  telL 
Seventeen  days  of  weary,  desolate  waiting  for 
its  arrival  have  unstrung  me. 

O  God  I  why  hast  Thou  created  a  heart  to 
be  so  unhappy  I  Till  I  loved  thee,  how  little 
did  I  think  it  possible  to  love !  Then  thou 
gavest  me    *    *    * 

«  «  »  ♦  ♦ 

Clara  held  her  breath  till  she  struck 
on  the  next. 

i     Alas  I  not  one  word  firom  thee  1    Art  thoa 
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Tezed  becanse  I  reproached  thee  for  writing  in 
French  ?  Oh,  forgive  me.  Write  in  what  lan- 
guage thou  wilt,  only  write;  write,  I  implore 
thee,  I  cannot  longer  exist  in  thiswaj. 

Her  head  distracted,  her  heart  stone, 
she  dropped  the  letters  and  opened  the 
case  which  kept  the  miniature,  and  be- 
held the  picture  of  a  lovely  young 
blonde,  in  appearance  not  more  than  six- 
teen, with  large  pensive  blue  eyes  and 
innocent  face,  childlike  in  its  expression 
of  love  and  trustfulness. 

The  ring  fell  on  the  floor.  Clara  pick- 
ed it  up  as  if  its  touch  was  deadly,  and 
put  it  in  its  place ;  then  she  took  off 
her  own  engagement  ring,  and  laid  it 
beside  the  other,  and  closed  the  case.    - 

At  that  moment  the  street  door-bell 
rang  sharply. 

She  started  up  to  make  her  escape ; 


but  the  servant  happening  to  be  is  the 
hall,  opened  it  inmiedistely. 

She  stopped  just  at  the  entrance, 
chained  to  the  spot  by  the  sonnd  of  Du 
Barry's  voice. 

^'Did  you  find  a  little  package, 
James,  after  I  left  this  morning  t  I 
think  it  may  have  fallen  from  my  over- 
coat." 

"  I  did  not,  sir.  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  seen  it,  sir,  had  you  drop- 
ped  it  No  one  has  passed  in  or  out,  sir, 
since  you  were  here." 

They  appeared  to  be  searching  a  mo- 
ment. Then  Du  Barry  exclaimed, "  I 
must  have  left  it  at  my  room,"  and  he 
was  of^ 

The  door  was  shut.  The  sound 
struck  on  Clara's  heart  like  the  closing 
of  the  tomb  on  all  she  had  ever  loved. , 


CHAPTER  xm. 


DB8OL1TX0X. 


PiCTUBB  a  beautifcd  palace,  adorned 
with  whatever  human  art  can  create, 
where  all  your  years  you  have  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  very  stones  of  which  you 
love ;  every  nook  and  portion  of  which 
is  endeared  to  you  by  some  happy  me- 
mory, every  apartment,  the  walls,  the 
wainscoting,  the  pictures,  each  article 
of  furniture  and  ornament  associated 
with  your  happiest  hours,  and  which 
you  leave  in  beauty  and  strength  for  a 
morning's  drive,  and  return  after  a  few 
hours  to  find  nothing  but  blackened 
ruins  and  smouldering  embers. 

Or  rather,  imagine  whatever  the  heart 
can  possibly  conceive  of  happiness,  over- 


flowing, comprehensive,  embradngearUi 
and  heaven,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with 
sensations  of  bliss  ecstatic,  illimitable ; 
of  bliss  which  has  no  alloy,  can  never 
have  alloy ;  this  instantaneously  to  van- 
ish— ^not  diminished,  obscured,  hid,  hat 
— sicept  out  of  existenee,  annihilated; 
nothing  remaining  except  the  hitter 
ashes  of  self-deception. 


What  was  left  to  A^r  f  To  look  in  her 
own  heart  was  to  look  in  an  abyss  of 
misery.  If  she  looked  abroad,  she  saw 
nothing  but  empty  delusions,  which 
mocked  her  with  jeering  grimaces.. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


RE80LUTI0V. 


SiiOwiiT,  painf^illy  Clara  ascended  the 
stairs  leading  to  her  own  room. 

As  she  approached  it,  she  met  Emily 
Ferris,  who  was  running  along  in  her 
usual  high  spirits. 

"  Gk>od  gracious,  Clara,  what  is  the 
matter!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  her. 


Clara  made  no  reply,  but  walked  on 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  question. 

*<  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Clara  shook  her  head. 

*^  JSometking  has  happened.  I  know 
something  dreadful  has  happened,"  con- 
tinued Emily,  as  she  followed  her  friend 
in  her  own  room. 
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Clara  sank  into  a  dudr  without  a 
word.    Emily  knelt  by  her  side. 

*'  My  dear,  darling  child.  Speak  to 
me,'^  ahe  said.  "  Something  fearful  has 
happened ;  I  know  it  has.  Oh,  what  is 
the  matter,^  she  exclaimed  piteously,  as 
Clara  continued  to  grow  more  deathlike 
in  appearance.  '*  L^t  me  send  for  Dr. 
Oastleton.'' 

Clara  started  at  the  name.  ^^I  am 
not  ill,'^  she  said. 

"  You  are  ill — ^you  must  be  ilL  I  will 
send  for  Alf  immediately." 

Clara  seized  her  arm,  and  held  it  as 
in  a  vice.  "  No,  no,  no,"  she  ejaculated. 

Emily  and  Clara  were  yery  fond  of 
each  other.  The  genuine  affection  which 
the  former  now  exhibited  had  a  comfort- 
ing effect  on  the  poor  girl.  "  Emily,"  she 
said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  still  holding  her 
arm,  "  it  is  all  over.  I  shall  leave  New 
York  to-morrow  morning.  Help  me 
to  get  away  without — ^without — you 
know ^" 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 
Emily  continued  kneeling  by  her.    She 


smoothed  her  brow ;  she  caressed,  she 
soothed  her  until  she  became  more 
calm ;  then  Clara  told  her  alL 

"  You  will  help  me  to  get  away  ?  " 

"  Any  thing,  every  thing,  but ^" 

"  No  buts,  unless  you  would  make  me 
frantic  I  will  Tiot  meet  hii^  again,  and 
you  mu»t  help  me.  Let  nothing  be 
known  by  any  body  till  I  have  gone." 

They  continued  to  converse  together 
all  the  morning,  and  if  Emily  had  any 
desire  to  reconcile  matters  for  her 
cousin,  she  was  borne  down  by  Clara's 
strong,  determined  wilL 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I  am  go- 
ing ;  then  you  can  truthfully  say  you 
.do  not  know ;  but  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me." 

This  was  the  conclusion. 

After  a  few  hours,  Clara's  self-posses- 
sion seemed  perfectly  to  return.  But  it 
was  the  calm  of  hopelessness ;  the  re- 
pose of  the  ship  after  being  tossed  high 
on  the  sands,  beyond  ev^i  the  reach 
of  the  breakers  which  wrecked  it 
there. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


IT  n  AH  ILL  WHTD  THAT  FK0FIT8  NOBODT. 


Du  Babrt  was  considerably  relieved 
when  told  by  the  servant  that  he  had 
not  dropped  the  package  in  the  hall. 
This  relief  was  of  short  duration,  when 
hurrying  to  his  room  he  failed  to  find  it 
there. 

Could  he  have  lost  it  in  the  street  t 
Horrible  idea.  Was  it  possible  that 
Clara  might  have  picked  it  up  ?  StUl 
more  horrible. 

He  did  not  dare  return  to  inquire,  lest 
he  should  excite  suspicion.  He  would 
not  venture  at  the  printing-office.  He 
continued  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion all  the  morning. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  he  repaired  to 
Mr.  Ferris'.  Cool  as  he  generally  was, 
lie  could  not  control  a  certain  agitation 
of  manner  as  he  rang  the  bell  and  in- 
quired of  James  if  Miss  Digby  was  in. 

He  was  answered  in  the  affinnative. 

^  I  hope  you  found  the  package,  sir," 


said  James,  as  Du  Barry  walked  towaru 
the  library. 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room ;  but 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Emily 
came  bounding  along.  '*  Alf^"  she  said, 
"  you  have  come  in  a  very  inopportune 
time.  We  girls  are  especially  engaged. 
Clara  really  can't  come  down  at  all. 
Come  in  this  evening,  won't  you  ?  " 

It  was  done  with  a  naturalness  none 
but  a  woman  is  capable  of;  but  a  vague 
suspicion  made  Du  Barry's  heart  beat 
hard. 

"  Any  thing  wrong,  Emily  ?  tell  me." 

"  Wrong  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing;  only,  you  know, 
Clara  is  not  usually  engaged  at  this 
hour  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  me." 

"That  is  very  true,"  she  replied, 
laughing ;  "  but  there  must  always  be  a 
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flrsfc  time,  you  know.  You  will  be  in 
this  evening,  of  course." 

Du  Barry  felt  entirely  reassured.  He 
put  himself  a  little  on  his  dignity.  "  I 
am  not  certain  I  can  come  this  evening. 
I  am  to  dine  with  a  ftiend." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  Clara ;  then  you 
will  be  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Really,  Alf,  you  must  excuse  me 
now,  we  are  so  much  engaged:  Au 
revoir,"  and  she  ran  away  as  gayly  as 
she  entered. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  Du  Barry  to 
himsel£  These  girls  are  putting  on  airs. 
On  the  whole,  I  will  not  return  this 
evening.  I  know  Clara  will  expect  me." 
He  went  to  his  rooms,  and  resumed  the 
search  for  the  lost  package.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  it  was  unsuccessfuL 

About  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
as  Du  Barry  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
there  was  a  knock  at  his  door.  One  of 
the  servants  of  the  house  entered,  and 
handed  him  a  sealed  packet. 

It  was  directed  in  Clara's  handwrit- 
ing. He  tore  it  open,  and  found  his 
lost  letters  and  the  miniature.  Me- 
chanically he  opened  the  latter,  and  saw 
two  rings  instead  of  one. 

"  I  fancied  as  much,"  he  muttered  to 
himselC  "  Curse  my  folly  for  running 
in  there  when  I  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  when  I  did  know  better.  I  will 
not  give  it  up,  though." 

He  sat  a  few  moments  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  concoct  an  explanation. 
Then  he  took  his  way  to  where  Clara 
was  staying. 

"Mias  Digby  left  town  early  this 
morning,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  James 
to  his  inquiry. 

"Indeed!  for  what  place  f  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir." 

"  Is  Miss  Ferris  in  ?  " 

"  Miss  Ferris  went  out  a  few  minutes 
ago,  sir." 

He  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  go  in 
and  see  his  aunt.  He  decided  not  to 
do  so,  and  walked  away. 

In  the  afternoon  he  called  again,  and 
then  he  saw  his  cousin. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  Alf;  I 
mean  the  particulars.  I  only  know  it  is 
idle  for  you  ever  again  to  think  of  Clara 


Digby.    She  has  left  New  York  not  to 
return." 

"  Emily,  where  has  she  gone !  ^ 

"  I  do  not  know.  On  my  word,  I  do 
not  know,  and  have  not  the  least  idea.** 

Du  Barry  had  pride.  He  would  not 
accept  a  humiliating  position  before  Ids 
cousin. 

"  Very  well,  Emily,"  he  said ; "  wheth- 
er you  know  much  or  little  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. I  shall  not  run  after  any 
body.  If  Clara  is  such  a  fool  as  to  let 
such  a  little  bit  of  nonsense  come  be- 
tween us,  it  is  all  the  better  that  I  know 
it  now." 

He  was  very  much  at  loss  where  to 
go,  when  he  left  the  house  of  Mr.FeiriB. 
He  was  desperately  chagrined,  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  All  New  York,  that  is, 
all  his  set,  would  soon  be  talking  about 
the  affair.  Castleton — ^how  could  he 
ever  meet  Castleton  ?  Something  most 
be  done— done  speedily. 

He  had  no  real  friends  in  New  York. 
Bib  superdliousnes  and  genend  assmnp- 
tion  made  him  particularly  unpopular. 
He  knew  Clara  well  enough  not  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
her. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  went  back 
to  his  room  to  think  it  over.  He  recalled 
the  easy,  untroublesome  life  he  iwed  to 
lead  in  that  old  German  town ;  recalled 
it  now  with  a  soothing  satisfactioD. 
Other  images  came  up  insensibly.  Other 
scenes  connected  with  the  still,  quiet 
grandeur  of  his  European  surroundingB— 
with  a  lovely  young  creature,  whenever 
gave  him  trouble  or  annoyance,  and  irbo 
was  content  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
loving  him  and  being  with  him. 

The  next  day  he  had  takai  his  reso- 
lution. He  had  not,  of  coTirse,  kept  his 
appointment  with  Charlotte  for  the  ex- 
change of  letters.  Now  he  proceeded 
to  the  printing-office.  He  purposely 
selected  the  noon  hour,  and  sought  her 
at  the  case.    She  was  just  leaving  it 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceal  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  at  his  piesence, 
though  she  attempted  to  do  so. 

"I  brought  your  letters,"  she  said, 
"but you  did  not  come  for  them.  I 
still  have  them  with  me." 
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^  And  I  have  yours,  Charlotte,  bat  I 
am  not  going  to  give  them  up  1 " 

"Nol" 

'*No.  I  haye  been  reading  them 
oyer  word  by  word.  I  camiot  part  with 
them.  You  heard  I  was  to  be  married, 
I  suppose  t " 

'*  I  know  you  are  to  be." 

^*  You  were  partly  correct  I  admit 
that.  I  would  extenuate  nothing.  But 
you  haye  also  been  misinformed.'  I 
come  to  tell  you  I  am  yours,  only  yours, 
that  is,  if  you  will  forgiye  me,  Charlotte." 

He  looked  at  her  pleasantly. 

<^  This  is  no  place  for  explanation,"  he 
continued.    *'  Where  are  you  staying  f  " 

"With  an  old  Nuremberg  family, 
who  knew  me  in  happy  days." 

"But  why  did  you  engage  in  this 
strange  way  ?  " 

"  For  distraction ;  you  know,  I  haye 
often  told  you  how  I  loyed  to  go  when 
father  was  liying  and  stay  with  him  in 
his  printing-house,  where  I  learned  at  a 
little  case  he  made  for  me  to  set  the 


type  just  for  a  pastime,  before  I  knew 
thee.  And  I  confess  it,  Alfred,  I  came 
here  because  I  discoyered  that  what 
you  were  writing  was  printed  here. 
You  know  now  my  hearths  weakness, 
and  you  can  judge  whether  you  are  for- 
giyen." 

Charlotte  lefb  the  printing-office  with 
Du  Barry.  She  neyer  returned  to  it 
The  explanation  which  he  inyented  sat- 
isfied her  loying  heart. 

In  one  week  torn  that  day  the  two 
were  on  their  way  to  the  old  worid. 
Charlotte's  little  fortune  left  by  her 
father  was  quite  equal  to  the  sum  Du 
Barry  himself  had.  United,  it  afforded 
a  pleasant  competence  in  a  small  way, 
where  no  demands  of  society  or  feishion 
need  make  inroads  in  it 

Such-  was  the  end  of  this  singular 
affidr. 

Charlotte  always  belieyed  his  loye  for 
her  had  finally  preyailed.  She  neyer 
knew  the  true  history  of  Du  Barry's  re- 
turn. 


OVERWEIGHTED. 


"  A  8FLBin>n>  fellow  that,  and  stands 
to  win  in  any  race  he's  entered  for,"  re- 
mariced  the  Colonel,  as  Captain  Gal- 
braith  left  the  mess-room,  and  took  his 
way  ^owly  across  the  .parade-ground  to 
his  own  quarters. 

"  You're  right.  Colonel,"  replied  the 

Mi^lQr  heartily.    "And  yet ^"  with 

half  a  dozen  contemplatiye  pulls  at  his 
cheroot,  "and  yet,  I  don't  know.  I 
think  rd  sooner  put  my  money  on 
Maitland." 

"You  would)  Galbraith's  the  better 


"  He'd  be  the  fiE^yorite,  I  dare  say ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  belieye  Maitland  will 
do  the  running." 
,     "Why?" 

"Can't  say.  I  feel  so,  that's  all.  Just 
as  I  did  when  I  backed  Thompson's 
-weedy  roan  against  Merriyale's  tidy 
sorrel,  and  won  a  pot  of  money,  too." 

**I  always  wondered  where  your  *  in. 


ner  light '  came  from  on  that  occasion, 
Migor.    Make  a  clean  breast  of  it- 
come  I " 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,  Colonel ;  and  for 

the  knife-grinder's  reason,  ^  Story  ? 

bless  you,  I  haye  none  to  tell,  sir  I '  I 
felt  it  in  my  bones,  as  the  old  women 
say,  and  how  it  got  there,  beats  Ned 
Quthrie  to  telL  Perhaps  mesmerism 
might  explain  it" 

Mesmerism  was  a  tender  subject  with 
the  Colonel,  and  he  inmiediately  assert- 
ed his  superior  rank  by  a  dignified  si- 
lence, succeeded  finally  by  a  graye  po- 
litical discussion.  But  an  hour  later,  as 
the  two  officers  were  about  retiring  to 
the  bosoms  of  their  respeotiye  families, 
the  Colonel  abruptly  said : 

"  Major,  rd  like  to  lay  you  a  hundred 
to  fifty  that  ten  years,  no,  say  twenty 
years  from  to-day,  my  man  leads  yours, 
and  stands  fair  to  come  in  ahead." 
^  "  The  winning  poet  being  ?  "  asked 
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tiie  Major,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  sentimen- 
talist. 

"  *  Quien  sabe  t » "  replied  the  Colonel, 
lifting  his  eyebrows.  ^The  parson 
says,  or  quotes, '  Death  is  bat  an  inci- 
dent in  life,'  that  is  to  say,  a  mere 
check  in  the  race,  to  which  both  horses, 
I  beg  their  pardon,  both  men  are  liable, 
and  haying  gotten  by  that,  they  take 
straight  on  to — ^no  one  knows  where. 
All  we  have  to  do  w^th  is,  the  look  of 
the  thing  as  they  pass  our  stand,  which 
I  propose  for  this  day  twenty  years." 

"  Done,"  replied  Major  Quthrie,  me- 
thodically, entering  the  bet,  as  did  the 
Colonel,  and  then  the  two  separated,  the 
Major  muttering, 

"  I  shall  be  fifty-two,  the  Colonel  fifty- 
seven,  and  Galbraith  and  Maltland  forty- 
seven  and  eight,  I  believe.  What  a  lot 
of  old  fellows." 

The  subjects  of  this  discussion,  and 
of  the  somewhat  insulting  wager  in 
which  it  ended,  were  meantime  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation  still  more  personal 
in  its  nature. 

Captain  Galbraith,  entering  his  quar- 
ters, had  found  them  already  occupied 
by  a  young  man  also  in  captain's  uni- 
form, a  young  man  whose  brown  com- 
plexion, short,  wiry,  dark  hair,  heavy 
beard,  and  keen,  dark  eyes,  at  once  offer- 
ed a  clue  to  tiie  strong  and  concen- 
trated nature  of  the  man,  and  explained 
the  confidence  of  women  and  the  re- 
spect of  men,  which  never  failed  to  at« 
tend  John  Maltland  in  every  situation 
of  life. 

The  face  and  figure  of  (Mbndth  pre- 
sented a  more  complex  hier6glyph,  and 
was  not  yet  fuUy  deciphered,  even  per- 
haps by  himself.  Tall,  finely  formed, 
and  with  a  martial  bearing  due  both  to 
early  training  and  to  natural  aptitude, 
this  man  bore  his  bland  head  proudly 
above  many  of  the  petty  annoyances 
of  life,  and  at  once  assumed  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  manhood ;  but  that  he  was 
bom  of  woman,  who  could  fail  to  re- 
member, as  he  noted  the  pathetic  curve 
of  the  lips,  the  deep  blue  of  the  eyes, 
the  minute  delicacy  of  the  hands  and 
feet  ?  "  And  yet  "—as  Major  Guthrie 
remarked  half  an  hour  before,  "and 


yet,  those  eyes,  if  someiimeB  bhie  as 
summer  lakes,  could  other  times  show' 
with  the  steely  blue  of  an  uplifted 
sword,  and  tiie  pathos  of  those  shapely 
lips  could  deepen  into  sternest  resolu- 
tion. "  8ueh  a  handsome  man,"  lisped 
Jane  Matilda.  "Nonsense  with  your 
handsome  men  1  He's  a  splendid  sol- 
dier, and  as  brave  and  resolute  as  lions 
are  not,"  replied  her  brother,  and  so 
the  verdict  of  the  world  was  divided 
and  suspended.  Let  us  also  suq>end 
ours,  nor  give  it  until  the  bet  between 
the  Colonel  and  the  Major  is  finally  de- 
cided. 

It  is  Maltland  who  is  speaking,  and 
he  says: 

"  Wish  me  joy,  old  fdlow,  Helen  has 
decided  to  come  out  with  the  chaplain 
and  his  wife." 

"  Indeed  I  I  do  wish  you  joy  ¥rith  all 
my  heart,  Maltland.  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  you  to  have  your  sister  with 
you." 

"You'd  say  so,  if  you  knew  all  we've 
been  to  each  other  our  lives  throu^; 
orphans,  you  know,  and  without  even 
any  relations  nearer  than  second  cousins, 
— there's  no  telling  all  we've  been  to 
each  other.  Why,  when  I  was  at  West 
Point,  Helen  made  her  sheep-dog,  thaf  s 
old  Miss  Wetherbee,  her  governess,  you 
know,  come  up  and  board  at  Coasens' 
from  the  first  of  June  until  the  first  of 
November,  so  as  to  see  me  every  day, 
and  all  winter  I  was  trotting  down  to 
New  York  on  leave,  to  see  her.  You 
wouldn't  think  I  was  a  fellow  to  epoau 
my  own  sister  to  that  extent,  now 
would  you  f  " 

"  I  should  think  you  were  a  feUow  to 
stand  as  dose  as  might  be  by  any  one 
you  were  fond  of,  sister  or  lady-love,  or 
Mend,"  said  Captain  Ghdbndth,  smil- 
ing. 

"Thank  you,  and  when  you  say 
'Mend'  to  me,  it  means  you,  Gal- 
braith, and  Vm  glad  enough  you  be- 
lieve in  me,  that's  all,"  said  the  other,  a 
little  ashamed  of  this  discussion  of  him- 
self^ and  horribly  afraid,  as  most  men 
are,  of  being  supposed  to  possess  the 
capacity  for  emotion.  So  he  hnrzied 
on. 
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''Bat  wliat  I  was  going  to  say,  is 
Una :  Helen  is  the  thing  I  love  best  in 
this  world,  and,  and  there's  no  fellow  I 
know  stands  near  joil  What  say  to 
potting  the  two  ideas  together?  Of 
ooQise,  I  don't  mean  making  an  offer  of 
my  sister,  not  eren  to  yon,  Galbraith, 
only  I  thought  I'd  just  let  yon  know 
before  she  arrivee,  that  if  any  such 
thing  should  be  on  the  cards,  why  it'll 
be.  the  joUiest  go  I  ever  knew.  Don't 
say  any  thing  just  now,  for  what  can 
you  say,  you  know,  that  will  amount  to 
any  thing  ?    Just  wait '^ 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  Maitland  1  ^ 
here  interposed  the  other,  his  &ce  liyid 
with  some  powerftiUy  suppressed  emo- 
tion. ^  rd  giye  a  month's  pay  sooner 
than  have  let  you  speak,  if  I  could  haye 
guessed — I  ought  perhaps  to  haye  told 
you  before,  but  the  fact  is — ^I  am  en- 
gaged to  marry — some  one  else." 

'^  Ton  engaged  I  I  wish  you  had  told 
me  sooner  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Mait- 
land a  little  sternly ;  but  in  a  moment 
his  brow  cleared.  '*  But,  after  all,  what 
an  ill-natured  beggar  I  am  to  growl  as 
yon  keeping  your  own  secret,  if  you 
chose  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  There's 
no  harm  done,  not  the  yalue  of  an  In- 
dian's oath,  for,  of  course,  I  neyer  said 
a  word  to  Helen,  and  as  for  you,  why 
'  foirowamed  is  forearmed,'  and  you  can 
enjoy  her  acquaintance  without  any 
danger  of  falling  in  loye,  and  I'll  just 
mention  your  engagement  to  her " 

"No,  don't  do  that,  please,"  inter- 
posed Galbraith  with  a  hard  laugh. 
"Fm  not  such  an  irresistible  fellow  that 
Miss  Maitland  need  be  warned  against 
me,  and — I  suppose  you  don't  want  as- 
Boninces  that  I  shan't  behaye  like  a  yil- 
lain." 

"  I  should  say  not,  old  fellow,"  repli- 
ed his  comrade  sententiously,  and  then 
there  was  a  long  silence,  during  which 
Captain  Maitland  softly  beat  a  tattoo 
upon  the  table,  and  grimly  looked  out 
of  window,  while  his  host  strode  ner- 
Tously  up  and  down  the  narrow  cham- 
ber, biting,  as  was  his  trick,  an  end  of 
his  blond  mtntache,  and  pondering 
0ome  difficult  question.  ^ 

At  last  he  said,  abruptly  seating  him- 
self: 


''  Don't  fancy,  Maitland,  that  ^ere  is 
any  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  en- 
gagement, or  any  thing  that  there  is 
real  need  of  concealing,  but  you  know, 
in  a  little  garrison  like  this,  how  eyery 
thing  is  discussed,  and— hang  it  all, 
Maitland,  I  might  as  weU  say  it  out,  it's 
not  a  fayorite  topic  of  mine." 
.  <^  And  more'e  the  pity,  then,  old  fel- 
low," said  Maitland  kindly,  and  yet  cau- 
tiously. 

"You  see,"'  proceeded  his  Mend, 
starting  up  and  pacing  the  room  again, 
"  we  were  yery  young,  that  is, — she  is  a 
little  older,  say  nine  years  older  than  I 
am,  and  she  was  yery  good  to  us  when  I 
was  wounded  there  in  Texas ^" 

"  Before  I  knew  you,  then  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  a  thousand  years.  I  was  a 
young  chap,  just  past  two-and-twenty, 
and  she  was  the  first  woman  that  eyer 
— seemed  to  take  an  interest,  you 
know." 

Maitland  interpolated  a  nod  of  ap- 
preciation of  this  delicate  periphrasis. 

"  And  I  was  green— but  don't  think  I 
am  running  her  down.  She's  an  honest, 
energetic,  true-hearted  woman,  and  a 
great  deal  fonder  of  me  than  I  deserye." 

"Why  didn't  you  marry  at  that 
time?" 

"  I  couldn't  afford  it,  nor  can  I  now. 
She  has  nothing,  and— I  did  not  men- 
tion that  she  is  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren." 

"  Good  heayen,  no  I " 

"Yes,  and  liyes  with  her  father  in 
Kentucky.  They  remoyed  from  Texas 
just  after — ^the  engagement." 

"  A  widow  with  a  brace  of  brats  I  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Gkdbraith,  upon  my 
honor  I  do,  but  the  expression  slipped 
out    Excuse  me." 

"  Certainly,  but  you  only  conyince  me 
of  my  wisdom  in  not  setting  all  these 
tongues  to  work  after  the  same  fashion," 
said  Galbraith,  waying  his  hand  con- 
temptuously about  him. 

Maitland  colored. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you're  a  little  sour 
upon  the  subject,  Cqptain,  and  I  shall 
neyer  allude  to  it  again  unless  you  do. 
But  don't  let  this  make  any  unpleasant- 
ness between  you  and  Helen.    I  want 
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yon  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  and  there 
isn't  another  fellow  in  the  garrison  that 
I'd  given  her  to.  Bo  mind,  I  depend 
upon  you  to  be  a  sacred  brother  to  her, 
and  let  all  the  rest  go  by.  Til  jost  drop 
a  word  in  her  ear,  and  a  secret  given  to 
her  is  all  the  same  as  thrown  into  a 

bottomless  vrell ^ 

'^  There  vnll  be  no  need  of  explain- 


''  No,  I  will  only  mention  a  secret  en- 
gagement, and  bid  hef  hold  her  tongue 
to  yon  and  every  one,  that  will  be 
enough*  And  now  I  must  go  and  get 
myself  np  for  evening  parade.  <3Kx>d-by, 
old  chap." 

'  '^Good-by,MaiUand,''andOaptainG^ 
braith,  who,  glad  to  see  his  gnest  retire, 
as  the  guest  was  to  get  away,  closed  the 
door  after  him,  and  unlocking  his  desk, 
hunted  out  an  old-fashioned  daguerreo- 
type case,  took  it  to  the  window,  and 
opening  it  with  a  sort  of  shudder,  con- 
templated with  reneiwed  interest  the 
image  of  a  largo-featured,  common-look- 
ing woman,  her  face  laying  claim  to  a 
certain  share  of  comeliness,  and  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  energy  and  per- 
severance. 

Heplacing  the  case,  he  took  up  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  about  a  month  before 
that  day,  and  read  it  tiirough.  It  ended 
with  these  words :  I 

"And  though  it's  to  seldom  I  get  a  letter 
from  yoQ,  I  nerer  hare  any  donbts,  as  some 
"wotild,  for  I  know  that  you're  as  troe  as  steel, 
and  year  word  is  as  good  as  another's  oath, 
and  when  once  you've  promised  to  be  my  hus- 
band, it's  as  sure  as  if  the  parson  bad  given  us 
his  blessing.    So  I  remain, 

Yours  forever  and  ever, 

Ar.ifjp^  JbFFBIKS." 

"  *  Forever  and  ever ' — ^is  that  true  ?  ^ 
muttered  Captain  GkJbraith,  replacing 
his  letter  and  locking  his  desk.  Then 
he  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  parade, 
with  no  sign  upon  the  surface  of  the 
conflict  beneath,  unless  it  was  that  the 
pathetic  curve  of  the  handsome  lips 
had  given  place  to  a  stem  and  rigid 
line. 

Two  weeks  later,  Helen  Maitland, 
xrnder  escort  of  the  reverend  Chaplain 
and  Chaplainess,  arrived  at  the  little 
frontier  fort,  where  her  brother  and  his 


comrades  watched  Indians  by  way  of 
business,  and  laughed,  flirted,  and  t^k- 
ed  nonsense  by  way  of  recreation.  As 
she  rode  into  the  fort.  Captain  Qal- 
braith,  who  happened  to  be  passing  out 
of  the  gate,  glanced  once  keenly  and 
earnestly  into  her  face,  and  went  upon 
his  way  with  the  image  of  a  dark, 
bright  beauty,  with  hazel  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  spirited,  noble  ex* 
pression  photographed  upon  his  brain. 

^' As  nearly  like  her  brother  as  she 
ought  to  be,  and  remains  so  feminine^'* 
said  he  with  a  sigh,  and  strolled  on 
until  he  reached  the  muddy  creek,  upon 
whose  bank  he  lay  motionless  for  houm 

Betuming  to  the  fort,  he  found  Mait 
land  impatiently  awaidng  him. 

'^  Whete  have  you  been  hiding ! "  ex- 
claimed he,  in  a  half-vexed  tone.  ^Come 
on,  and  be  presented  to  my  sister.  We^ 
been  waiting  for  you  these  two  homa." 

""For  me  I"  stammered  Galbraitii, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  tiie 
Chaplain's  quarters,  where  he  was  duly 
presented,  and  had  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover that  Miss  Maitland  was  even 
handsomer  in  a  pretty  white  dress,  with 
cherry-colored  ribbons,  than  she  had 
been  in  a  riding  habit,  and  that  her 
brilliant  eyes  were  duller  than  her  wit. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  room^ 
and  sat  down  for  a  quiet  smc^e  before 
going  to  bed,  he  took  the  dagneneotype 
and  the  lettor  from  his  desk,  and  con 
templated  them  steadily. 

'*  She  trusts  in  my  word,  and  in  my 
honor.-  She  shall  not  trust  in  vain," 
muttered  he,  putting  them  away  at 
length,  and  before  he  slept  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jeffries,  not  perhaps 
as  tender  or  as  long  as  that  ardent  dame 
would  have  chosen,  but  still  a  letter. 

''  And  now,  Miss  Maitland,''  said  the 
gallant  Colonel  at  the  dose  of  a  dinner 
in  the  young  lady's  house  upon  the  day 
after  her  arrival,  '^  now  comes  the  holi- 
day-season for  us  poor  fellows.  The 
weather  is  fine,  the  Indians  are  quiet, 
and,  you  see,  I  know  how  to  work  up 
to  a  climax,  and  youth  and  beauty 
grace  us  with  their  presence.  How 
shall  we  celebrate  the  auspicious  con- 
junction f " 
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^  That  is  not  for  us  to  say,  sir,  as  I 
can  claim  neither  the  anerit  of  the  fine 
weather,  or  oi  the  good  behavior  of  the 
Indians,  or  the  presence  of  Master  Char- 
lie and  IGss  Belle,  whom  I  understand 
to  represent  the  youth  and  beauty  refer- 
red to,"  said  Helen,  turning  to  caress 
the  Colonel's  pretty  children,  who  had 
entered  with  the  dessert 

''Hal  ha  I  she  understands  both 
parry  and  thrust,"  laughed  the  Colonel, 
turning  to  Maitland.  ''  But  come  now, 
lEbe  Helen,  in  plain  English,  what  will 
you  allow  us  to  do  by  way  of  enter- 
taining you  ? " 

''  Keep  on  talking,  sir.  I  can  suggest 
nothing  better,"  replied  Helen  wickedly, 
and  then  catching  a  warning  glance 
from  her  brother's  eye,  she  continued : 

^  But  there  can  be  no  trouble  about 
entertaining  ourselves,  with  plenty  of 
horses,  such  glorious  weather,  and  such 
a  lovely  country  about  us.  Could  not 
we  have  a  picnic  in  the  woods  ?  " 

''A  dozen,  and  boating  upon  the 
creek,  and  racing  upon  the  prairie,  and 
excursions  to  the  Indian  mounds.  You've 
only  to  choose,  and  every  man  in  the 
fort,  from  the  commanding  ofEicer  down 
to  the  drummer-boy,  is  your  humble 
servant,"  said  the  cldvalrous  Colonel, 
bovnng  low. 

The  declaration  was  accepted  as  a 
Standing  Order  by  the  merry  circle  of 
officers  who  heard  it,  and  never  was 
order  more  rigidly  obeyed.  Prom  that 
moment.  Miss  Maitland  became  the 
reigning  queen  of  the  fort,  the  supreme 
authority  in  every  matter  not  distinctly 
included  in  military  routine,  and  the 
principal  thought  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  except,  perhaps,  the  few  who  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  married  life. 

A  round  of  gayeties,  founded  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  Colonel,  and  im- 
proved upon  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  Miss  Helen  herself,  turned  the 
sometimes  drowsy  and  monotonous  gar- 
rison-life into  a  sort  of  Decameronian 
existence  extremely  deUghtfol  to  every 
one  concerned,  and  a  little  more  than 
that  to  Captain  Galbraith,  who  early  in 
the  campaign  had  been  elected,  partly 
by  Maitland's  manoeuvres,  partly  by  a 


glance  or  two  of  Miss  Helenas  hazel 
eyes,  and  most  of  all  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, to  the  post  of  her  especial  escort 
and  guardian  after  her  brother,  who 
often  summoned  him  to  his  duties  thus : 

*^  I  say,  Galbraith,  keep  close  to  Helen 
while  I  am  away,  and  see  that  none  of 
the  fellows  talk  nonsense  to  her ; "  or, 
^'I  wish  you'd  ride  on  Helen's  other 
side,  and  keep  that  idiot  Snell  from 
bothering  her ; "  or,  "  Helen  wants  you 
to  take  the  part  of  lover  in  the  play  to- 
night, for  Green  is  crazy  to  secure  it." 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  the  happy, 
careless  summer  days,  such  as  all  of  us 
have  some  time  known,  and  whose  suns 
still  warm  our  blood  as  no  other  suns 
can  warm  it  again,  for  summer  does  not 
come  every  year,  whatever  the  almanac 
may  say,  and  Hugh  Galbraith  knew  as 
well  as  he  ever  learned  it,  that  the  8^m- 
mers  of  his  life  were  concentrated  in 
that  one.  Still  he  did  not  forget,  and 
he  made  sure,  too,  that  she  should  not 
forget ;  for  one  day  he  forced  himself  to 
speak  of  *^  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  en- 
gaged," and  again,  of  the  time  when 
Helen,  still  a  gay  and  bright  young  girl, 
should  see  him  settled  down  a  sober 
Benedict,  until  at  last,  when  some  such 
jest  had  left  his  face  white  and  wrung, 
and  brought  that  stem  line  to  his  lips, 
which  all  who  knew  him  well  learned 
to  read  so  plainly,  Helen  looked  up, 
and  with  tiie  sudden  tears  flashing 
down  her  cheeks,  said : 

*^  Oh,  please  don't,  Captain  Galbraith ! 
I  know  it,  and  I  shall  not  misimder- 
stand — ^it  is  cruel  to  yourself,  and  al- 
most an  insult  to  me,  for  you  to  men- 
tion it  in  this  way." 

"  An  insult  to  you,  Helen  1  You  did 
not,  you  could  not  think  I  was  fool 
enough  to  fancy  that  you  cared.  No, 
indeed,  I  never  got  so  &r  as  that." 

"  I  thought  you  were  afraid  I  should 

suppose "  began  Helen  in  a   low 

voice,  and,  faltering,  stopped. 

*^ Suppose   you   cared  for   me?     O 

Helen,  if  I  thought  that "  and  then 

Captain  Galbraith  bent  forward  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  young  girl, 
as  if  his  sentence  of  life  or  death  were 
written  there. 
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**  Let  ns  ride  on,"  said  Helen,  sadden- 
ly  striking  her  horse  and  dashing  for- 
ward. 

When  Galbraith  orertook  her,  he 
said: 

"  I  have  to  beg  yonr  pardon  for  my 
last  words.  They  will  prove  to  yon,  at 
least,  that  it  is  my  own  forgetftOness  I 
have  reason  to  fear,  no  one  else's." 

But  from  that  day  he  spoke  no  more 
of  his  engagement. 

Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  these  Ar- 
cadian sports  and  dreams,  stalked  a 
grisly  intruder.  The  Indians  had  at- 
tacked an  emigrant  train,  murdered  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  half  the 
men,  and  retreated  to  their  villages  fdll 
of  pride  and  plunder.  The  survivors 
of  the  massacre  made  their  painful  way 
to  the  fort,  and  demanded  vengeance 
first,  food  and  shelter  secondarily.  The 
supplies  were  accorded,  but  in  inverse 
x)rder.  The  men  were  fed,  clothed, 
forced  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
ftoiished  with  a  sufficient  escort  to 
make  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  villages 
a  matter  of  some  political  importance. 
Galbraith  and  Maitland  were  of  the 
troop,  and  each  went  forth  to  battle 
with  a  lady's  favor  to  give  him  courage 
and  comfort.  Maitland's  was  a  kiss 
from  Helen's  lips,  and  an  embrace  of 
her  white  arms ;  Galbraith's  was  a  glove 
she  had  thrown  aside  one  day  because 
it  was  torn,  and  he  had  picked  up,  and 
half  remorsefully  allowed  himself  to 
keep.  To-day  he  laid  it  over  his  heart, 
and  secretly  prayed  that  the  ^rst  bullet 
should  pierce  through  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  so  furnish  a  short,  sharp  path 
out  of  aU  his  trouble. 

The  little  glove,  however,  proved  an 
amulet,  rather  than  an  omen,  and  Gal- 
braith came  out  of  the  fight,  wherein 
no  man  bore  himself  so  gallantly,  with- 
out a  scratch.  Not  so  fortunate  Mait- 
land, whom  they  brought  in  for  dead, 
and  so  reported  him  to  his  sister.  She 
received  the  news  at  first  with  incredu- 
lous horror,  and,  when  it  was  repeated, 
with  such  frantic  grief  that  the  good 
Ohaplainess  and  the  Colonel's  wife  were 
themselves  frightened,  and  sent  for 
Captain  Galbraith.    He  did  not  come 


at  once,  but  when  he  did,  walked 
straight  to  the  gfrl,  as  she  roshcd  wildly 
up  and  down  the  room,  as  if  seeMng 
escape  fix)m  this  horrible  phantom  of 
Death,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in 
his,  looked  into  her  face  with  snch  a 
tender  sympathy,  such  a  vast  pity,  sadi 
power,  and  such  love,  that  she  was  still 
at  once  and  waited  like  a  child  for 
what  he  had  come  to  say.    It  was : 

**  He  win  live.  (Jod  has  spared  him 
to  you." 

Then  he  took  her  to  her  brotliei's 
side,  controlled  the  agitation  of  htf 
grief  and  joy,  and  at  last  bronght  ha 
back  to  her  friends,  quiet  and  reasona- 
ble, and  utteily  dependent  upon  him, 
although  that  he  had  not  intended, 
that  is,  not  consciously. 

**And  now  you  will  try  to  rest,  yon 
will  do  all  that  Mrs.  Miles  asks  yon  to, 
will  you  not  ? "  said  he,  in  leaving  her. 

"Yes;  but  you  promised  to  call 
me ^ 

"At  the  slightest  change  for  the 
worse.  I  shall  not  leave  him  a  moment 
all  night,"  said  Captain  CWbraith  qnict- 
ly,  and  Helen  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Six  weeks  later,  in  the  golden  days 
of  early  autumn,  a  little  train  left  the 
fort  It  consisted  of  Captain  Maitland 
going  to  New  York  on  sick  leave,  his 
sister,  an  elderly  woman  who  accom- 
panied the  invalid  as  nurse,  and  Miss 
Maitland  as  maid,  and  Captain  Gal- 
braith, to  whom  the  Colonel  had  given 
leave,  because  Helen  Maitland  asked 
him  to  do  so,  and  who  had  accepted  it, 
for  very  nearly  the  same  reason. 

Six  weeks  more,  and  Mrs.  Almira 
JeflBries,  sitting  with  her  youngest-bom 
in  her  arms,  and  visions  of  pig-killing 
and  salting  for  the  morrow  in  her  mind, 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
outside  her  door,  and  opening  it,  dis- 
covered Captain  Galbraith  upon  the 
threshold — or  was  it  his  ghost  ? 

"My  Lordy,  is  this  you,  Captam?** 
exclaimed  she. 

"Yes.  Iwant to seeyou alone, Almira." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Alone- 
well,  sit  down  and  wait  till  Sally  gets 
you  some  supper,  and  you've  rested  a 
spell ^ 
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"  No,  I  want  to  see  you  now,  direct- 
ly,'' said  the  lover  la  such  stem  and 
peremptory  tones,  that  Mrs.  Jeffries 
tamed  to  look  at  him  again  while  she 
bustled  the  two  children  out  of  the 
room,  committing  them  to  the  care  of 
Sally,  the  negro  wench,  who  performed 
all  the  work  she  could  not  evade,  of  the 
squalid  house. 

"Now,  Hugh,  what  is  it?"  asked 
the  mistress,  returning,  and  seating  her- 
self with  an  air  of  anxiety. 

But  Captain  Galbraith  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  improve  the  opportunity  he 
had  so  vehemently  claimed.  His  elbows 
resting  upon  the  table,  and  his  face  hid- 
den in  his  hands,  he  sat  for  several  min- 
utes silent  and  motionless.  Hb  betroth- 
ed seated  opposite,  waited  with  grim 
patience,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
hostile  determination,  for  the  errand 
whose  nature  her  feminine  instinct 
vaguely  divined. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
at  her  with  someiMng  of  imploring  in 
his  eyes,  but  she  would  not  help  him, 
and  he  was  forced  to  speak : 

"  Almira,  I  have  come  to  you  for  help." 

"For  help,  is  it?  Well,  I  don't 
know  any  one  that's  more  bound  to 
give  it  to  you  than  your  good-as-mar- 
lied  wife." 

"  It  is  just  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
of.  Aln^ra,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
constancy  and  devotion  you  have  shown 
toward  me." 

"That's  for  me  to  judge,"  replied 
Almira  briefly. 

"  I  have  not  repaid  you  in  like  man- 
ner." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  but  you're  a  man, 
and  younger  and  handsomer  than  I  am. 
You  can't  be  expected  to  stick  to  me 
quite  as  tight  as  I  do  to  you." 

"Almira,  you  will  not  understand 
me.  I  wish  to  confess  to  you  that  I— in 
spite,  God  knows,  of  every  eflfort 
against  it — ^that  I  have  learned  to  love 
another  woman." 

"  Well !  You  said  I  was  to  help  yen 
—how  ? " 

"What  does  your  generosity  sug- 
gest ? "  asked  Galbraith,  his  £»ce  crim- 
soning with  shame. 


"My  generosity?"  repeated  Almira 
slowly,  while  a  hard  smile  passed  across 
her  &ce,  and  left  it  cold  and  emotion- 
less as  before.  "  Well,  it  suggests  that 
I  should  forgive  you,  and  try  to  forget 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"Nothing  else?  Almira,  you  were 
very  kind  to  me  when  I  came  to  your 
house  wounded  and  destitute  five  years 
ago,  and  it  was  little  enough  that  I 
should  give  you  all  I  had,  and  all  I  was, 
not  in  repayment,  but  acknowledgment 
of  your  devotion,  and  yet " 

He  stopped  short,  and  she  took  up 
the  word, 

"  *  And  yet,'  though  you  thought  it 
little  enough  then,  now  you  think  it 
too  much,  and  having  had  what  you 
call  my  devotion  at  that  time,  and  for 
^YQ  years  since,  you  are  wanting  now  to 
throw  me  off,  and  marry  some  fine  lady 
or  pretty  young  girl.    Is  that  it  ? " 

"I  shall  do  nothing  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  Mrs.  Jefixies. 
You  have  my  promise  to  marry  you, 
and  I  am  ready  to  hold  to  that  prom- 
ise." 

"  If  you  never  had  made  the  promise, 
it  would  have  been  the  better  for  both 
of  us,  may  be,"  said  the  woman  bitterly. 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Captain  Gal- 
braith in  the  same  tone. 

"  It  isn't  that  Fm  in  such  a  strait  for 
a  husband,  neither,"  continued  Almira, 
following  the  thread  of  her  own  mental 
reasoning  rather  than  the  spoken  con- 
versation. "  There's  enough  would  have 
liked  to  marry  me  in  the  course  of  these 
five  years." 

"Then  you  have  entertained  other 
suitors  during  my  absence  ? " 

"  No,  8vr.  You  won't  catch  me  there, 
nor  get  any  excuse  for  your  own  double- 
dealing.  I?ve  known,  as  what  women 
don't  know,  when  men  have  come  hang- 
ing roxmd  here,  what  they  hung  round 
after,  but  as  for  leading  'em  on,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  why,  my  word  was 
passed  to  you.  Captain  Galbraith,  and 
though  I  ain't  a  lady,  much  less  '  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,'  I  was  brought  up 
when  rd  given  my  word,  to  hold  to  it 
true  and  honest,  as  Fve  held  to  it  now. 
After  that,  if  you've  a  mind  to  turn 
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me  off,  why  I  don't  know  as  I  can  hinder 
yon.  I  abant  sne  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, nor  I  shant  make  a  row  witii  your 
newgiri.  All  the  revenge /want,  will 
come  out  of  yonr  own  heart,  and  your 
own  conscience.^' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  strode  in 
hermascuHne  fashion  to  the  window, 
taming  her  fitce  to  the  darkness,  lest 
the  man  she  loyed  should  see  the  tears 
another  woman  would  haye  used  as  her 
best  weapon. 

Fire  long  mmntes  passed,  and  then 
Captain  Galbraith  arose  and  followed 
her. 

^^Almira,"  said  he,  standing  beside, 
but  not  touching  her,  '*  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  forgiye  me,  for  I  stUl  think  I  did 
well  in  telling  you  the  whole  truth,  but 
lean  heartily  say  that  lam  sorry  for 
having  pained  you,  and  that  I  admire 
your  steadfast  constancy  and  fidth  more 
than  I  can  telL  Should  you  like  to  be 
married  soon  ? " 

"  Wheneyer  you're  ready,  I  am,"  re- 
plied Almira  without  looking  round. 

Captain  Gktlbraith  waited  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  to  gather  strength,  and 
then  he  said : 

^'  I  shall  resign  my  commission,  and 
take  a  &rm.  I  suppose  you  would  like 
to  live  in  this  neighborhood  f  " 

"  You  going  to  turn  farmer  1 " 

'*  Yes.  It  is  a  business  easily  learned, 
and  I  know  none  but  that  of  a  soldier." 

"Why  not  stick  to  that!" 

"  I  prefer  to  change." 

*' You'd  be  ashamed  of  me  among 
your  fine  officer-Mends  and  their 
wives." 

"  We  need  not  discuss  the  point,  Al- 
mira. A  good  wife  complies  with  her 
husband's  wishes,  without  ingjafing  al- 
ways upon  his  reasons." 

Mrs.  Jeffries  considered  this  propor- 
tion for  a  moment  in  silence.  After  all, 
she  liked  him  the  better  for  thus  assum- 
ing the  master,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  him  speak  of  her  as  his  wife  in 
any  fashion.    So  at  last  she  said : 

"If  you  want  a  farm,  take  this. 
Father  died  last  month,  and  left  it  to  me." 

"Yourfiitherdead!" 

"Yes.    Fever." 


"  Why  did  not  you  let  me  know  t " 

"  I  wrote  to  the  fort  I  never  heard 
of  your  leaving  tiiere,  till  to-nigfat" 

Captain  Ckdbndth  paced  the  disor- 
derly room,  as  he  had  been  w<Hit  to 
pace  his  quarters  at  Fort  Clyde.  Con- 
science was  at  her  bitter  work  again. 

"Almira,"  aaid  he,  stepping  beade 
her  at  last,  and  taking  her  hard  hand 
in  his,  "  you  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  me,  and  you  treat  me  now,  as 
you  always  have  treated  me,  much  bet- 
ter than  I  deserve.  But  let  the  past 
go,  and  the  ftituro  shall  be  better  gov- 
eroed.    Can  you  trust  me  ? " 

"  I  always  did,  Hugh,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  any  body  but  yourself;  that 
said  you  could  do  such  a  thing " 

"Let  the  past  go,"  interposed  Gal- 
braith, sternly.  "  I  have  to  leave  you 
now,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  my 
plans,  I  will  return,  and  we  will  be 
married.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I 
am  likely  to  come.    Gk)od-by." 

"  Good-by,  Hugh." 

He  toofi:  her  hand  again,  held  it  for  a 
moment,  and  while  she  waited  for  his 
kiss,  he  dropped  the  hand,  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  She  did  not  follow 
him,  but  standing  still,  her  hard  £ice 
softened  by  grief  and  tender  jnin,  she 
listened  to  the  hoof-beats  that  carried 
him  out  into  the  night  As  they  died 
away,  she  sank  upon  a  chair,  moaning 
again  and  again, 

"  I  couldn't  give  him  up,  I  couldn\ 
noway." 


"  And  so  you  start  to-morrow.  Colo- 
nel?" 

"  Yes,  Major,  so  says  the  Department 
I  did  hope  to  get  an  extension  of  leave, 
but  the  Mormons  found  out  that  I  was 
taking  a  holiday,  and  so  kicked  up  a 
row  to  call  me  back.  By  George,  it  is 
remarkable  how  my  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  fighting  barbarians  of  one  sort 
or  another.  When  it  isn't  Mormons,  it's 
Indians,  and  when  it  isn't  Indians,  it's 
bushwhackers,  or  rioters,  or  drunken 
firemen.  I  wish  before  I  died  I  could 
meet  a  r^^ular  regiment  of  trained  sol- 
diers, and  see  how  it  seems  to  fight  on 
level  ground." 
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"  Dont  you  growl,  Colonel,"  replied 
sa  old  friend,  M%jor  Qtithrie,  somewliat 
neryously.  "Bay  yon'd  got  to  stump 
through  life  ona  wooden  leg  and  apen- 
flion,  without  the  power  to  fight  so 
much  as  a  policeman,  if  you  wanted 
to." 

"  There's  few  better  men  walk  on  two 
legs  than  you  on  your  one,  old  fellow, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  enough  if,  when  my 
time  comes,  I  have  as  fair  a  record  to 
show  as  your  conduct  when  you  lost 
that  1^,"  said  the  Colonel. 

And  the  two  grisly  yeterans  shook 
hands  with  a  meaning  in  the  act 

Guthrie  was  the  first  to  speak : 

^'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking, 
GoloneL  Fve  nothing  to  do  about  here ; 
in  fact,  time  will  hang  more  heayily 
after  you  are  gone,  and,  if  you  like,  FU 
make  the  trip  to  Utah  with  you." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow.  If  Td  had  an 
idea  you'd  do  it,  Pd  have  been  at  you 
long  ago  for  a  promise.  We'll  make  be- 
liere  old  times,  Major." 

*'  Here's  something  to  help  it  out." 

And  the  M^jor  produced  a  little 
worn  and  yellow  memorandum-book, 
and  opening  to  a  marked  page,  handed 
it  to  the  Colonel,  who  read, — 

"  Colonel  Bascombe  bets  with  me  a  hundred 
to  fifty  upon  Galbraith  against  Maitland. 
Date,  this  day  twenty  years." 

^'  And  the  twenty  years  come  round 
fiye  days  from  this,— -dont  you  see?" 
ptursued  the  Major,  chuckling. 

"  That's  a  fact,  Major,"  and  the  Colo^ 
nel  dropped,  his  double  eye-glass  and 
stared  at  his  old  comrade. 

"Well,  what  I  say  is,  let  us  look 
those  fellows  up  and  decide  the  matter. 
I  heard,  not  long  ago,  that  Galbraith 
was  farming  it  still,  somewhere  near 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  we  might 
make  it  in  our  way  West  to  look  in 
upon  him." 

"  Yes.  I  have  quite  a  margin  both 
as  to  time  and  route,"  replied  the  Colo- 
neL    "  And  where  is  Maitland  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  he's  got  a 
jolly  berth  in  the  Paymaster's  Depart- 
ment, at  Washington.  You're  to  report 
there,  hayen't  you  ? " 

*'  Yes.    To-morrow  night." 


"All  right.  Well  see  him  for  an 
hour,  and  then  Westward  hoi"  said 
the  jolly  inyalid,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
daret-glass,  and  the  two  old  boys  made 
a  night  of  it, — mildly  and  discreetly, 
however. 

"  Major  Maitland  at  home  f  " 

The  servant  blandly  replied  that  he 
was,  and  after  showing  the  guests  into 
a  reception-room,  took  their  cards  up- 
stairs upon  a  silver  salver. 

"Paymasters  make  a  pretty  good 
thing  of  it  hereabout,"  grumbled  the 
Colonel,  casting  his  eyes  discontentedly 
about  him,  and  thinking  of  the  arduous 
journey,  and  irksome  campaign  await- 
ing him. 

^*  And  yet,  taking  it '  by  and  large,' 
as  tiie  Commodore  says,  I'd  rather  be 
in  the  field,"  replied  the  Major  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  impatiently  waved  his  crip- 
pled limb. 

The  return  of  the  servant  cut  short 
the  Colonel's  rejoinder,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  followed  him  at  once  to  a 
luxurious  dining-room,  where  Major 
Maitland,  with  two  or  three  guests,  sat 
over  the  remains  of  a  dessert,  whose 
edibles  seemed  to  have  escaped  very 
lightly,  while  the  potables  had  been 
severely  punished,  not,  however,  with- 
out inflicting  a  certain  retaliation  upon 
their  consumers. 

Maitland  came  forward  at  once,  and 
welcomed  his  old  friends  in  the  heartiest 
manner.  He  had  hardly  met  them  in 
fifteen  years,  as  he  said,  and  it  was  quite 
like  a  return  to  the  days  of  his  youth 
to  do  so  now. 

"  And  you're  not  married  ? "  asked 
the  Colonel,  intent  upon  discovering 
some  flaw  in  the  apparent  felicity  of  his 
adversary's  man. 

"Married!  No,  sir,  I  rather  think 
not,"  replied  Maitland,  with  an  air  of 
infinite  self-gratulation,  "No,  sir — 
marriage  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
I  will  none  of  it.  What,  get  me  a  wife 
to  say  that  I  shan't  smoke  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, shan't  exceed  the  second  bot* 
tie  of  Margaux,  or  the  first  of  MoSt,  to 
ask  how  late  I  was  out  last  night,  and 
insist  upon  my  accompanying  her  to  a 
charitable  fair  to-night  I    No,  Colonel ; 
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with  all  due  deference  to  Mrs.  Bas- 
combe,  wlio  is,  I  hope,  as  well  and 
blooming  as  ever,  you  won^t  find  me 
joining  the  rank  of  Benedicts  so  long 
as  I  retain  the  amount  of  common  sense 
I  at  present  eiyoy." 

'^  No ;  I  don^t  think  our  friend  Mait- 
land's  priyate  career  would  quite  stand 
a  wife's  curious  research,"  said  one  of 
the  guests  dryly,  and  the  rest  laughed 
in  a  significant  fashion.  Colonel  Bas- 
combe  was  something  of  a  physiogno- 
mist, and  during  this  badinage  he  had 
studied  the  lace  of  his  host  with  curious 
attention,  noting  down  upon  the  tablets 
of  his  mind  the  result  of  his  study  some- 
thing after  this  &shion : 

^'Face  fallen  and  coarser,  not  so 
strong  as  it  used  to  be ;  lips  loose  and 
fleshy,  eyes  hazy,  forehead  contracted, 
too  much  color,  and  not  of  the  right 
sort,  marks  of  good  feeding,  heavy 
drinking,  and  very  little  work;  ex- 
pression sleepy,  sensual,  and  indolent, 
though  thoroughly  good-natured.  Al- 
together a  tremendous  falling-off  from 
Captain  Maitland  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Ned  Guthrie,  you've  lost  your  mon- 
ey, unless  the  other  man  has  gone 
to  the  bad  at  a  hand-gallop." 

Presently  the  guests,  who  were  else- 
where engaged,  dropped  ofi^  leaving  the 
three  old  comrades  together,  and  the 
conversation  became  a  little  more  con- 
fidential. 

"  What  news  of  that  charming  sister 
of  yours,  Maitland  ?  "  asked  the  Colo- 
nel. 

"  Helen  ?  Well,  she  keeps  house  for 
me.  At  least,  this  is  her  home,  al- 
though she  is  not  here  now.  She  visits 
her  friends  at  the  North  a  great  deal. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  boys  who  come  to 
see  me  are  a  little  gay  for  her  taste,  so 
she  runs  away,"  said  the  Major,  with  no 
idea  of  any  selfish  tendency  in  his 
words.   ' 

"  Then  she  is  not  married  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  for  want  of  chances,  how- 
ever. But  she  is  fond  of  her  brother, 
silly  girl,  and  so  stands  by  him," 

"  WeU,  Maitland,  I  don't  see  but  what 
the  world  has  done  about  as  well  by 
you  as  by  any  of  us.    Upon  your  own 


showing,  you  have  all  you  want,  includ- 
ing your  own  way,"  said  the  Major, 
craftily,  as  he  pushed  back  his  chair. 
Maitlfi^d  raised  his  eyebrows  and  his 
wine-glass, — 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but,  after 
all,  you  know,  it's  only  getting  over  the 
road  a  little  more  or  less  roughly. 
What  the  deuce  is  the  good  of  living 
at  all,  if  you  come  to  that  ?  It's  a  con- 
founded bore  to  keep  doing  the  same 
things  over  and  over,  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  the  fellows 
who  have  to  rough  it  and  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  see  their  bread  and  butter, 
have  the  jolliest  time  of  it." 

"  Do  you  say  so  ?  Well,  get  an  ap- 
pointment^ and  come  out  and  help  us 
fight  Mormons,"  said  the  Colonel,  grimly. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  replied  the  host, 
smiling;  "I've  grown  lazy  in  my  old 
age,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  quite  go 
the  mess-dinners  I  used  to  eat  without 
minding  them." 

"  Well,  I  have  to  be  on  my  way  in 
the  morning,  Major,  and  so — good-by." 

"Must  you  really  go?  Well,  good 
luck  to  you,  Colond,  and  Ipts  of  glory, 
if  you  still  care  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  so  you're  going  as  a  critic,  Major  t 
Write  on  the  result  of  your  obs^a- 
tions." 

The  words  were  hearty,  the  manner 
cordial,  and  yet,  as  the  guests  turned 
away,  it  was  with  a  conviction  that 
before  twenty-four  hours  were  ovor, 
their  host  would  have  well-nigh"  forgot^ 
ten  their  very  eidstence. 

"  So  much  for  my  man,  Colonel,''  said 
Msjor  Guthrie,  when  they  were  in  the 
street.    "  Now  we  will  see  yours." 

"And  suspend  judgment  until  we 
have,"  replied  the  Colonel,  drily. 

Five  days  later,  "two  horsemen 
might  have  been  seen"  riding  at  a 
sharp  trot  along  one  of  the  half-made 
roads  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky. 

"  This  should  be  the  place,"  said  the 
foremost,  pausing  at  the  entrance  to  a 
rough  field,  beyond  which  was  visible  a 
house,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
average  planter's  dwelling  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country, 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is.    Hillo,  there,  my 
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good  fellow!''  shouted  the  M^or, 
catching  sight  of  a  man  busy  among  the 
just  rix>ened  com  in  the  next  field.  The 
man  looked  np,  and  slowly  approached 
the  fence. 

"  Can  you  tell  us,  my  man,  if  this  is 
Captain  Qalbraith^s  estate  ? "  continued 
the  Major,  with  bland  condescension. 

*^  My  name  is  Galbraith,  and  this  is 
my  farm,''  replied  the  man;  and  al- 
though dressed  in  a  suit  of  homespun, 
covered  with  a  coarse  straw  hat,  and 
bearing  marks  of  toil  upon  his  hands, 
annoxmced  himself  as  quietly  and  cour- 
teously as  he  could  have  done  under  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances. 

"  Is  it  possible  I "  exclaimed  the  Colo- 
nel, and  hastened  to  introduce  himself 
and  the  Major,  who  was  trying  to  stam- 
mer an  apology,  interrupted  by  Gal- 
braith. 

'*  Ride  up  to  the  house,  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  meet  you  there.  Allow  me 
to  open  the  gate." 

He  climbed  the  fence  as  he  spoke, 
swung  open  the  gate,  and  when  the 
ofiScers  had  passed  through,  closed  it, 
and  took  a  short  path  across  the  en- 
closure to  the  door  of  the  house,  where 
he  arrived  at  the  same  moment  with  his 
guests.  A  half-grown  negro  lad  was 
bailed,  and  bidden  to  take  the  horses, 
while  Gkdbraith,  with  no  apology  or 
preparation,  led  the  way  into  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  house,  and  requested 
his  fHends  to  be  seated.  This  invita- 
tion was  barely  accepted,  when  an  inner 
door  was  violently  thrown  open,  and  an 
elderly  woman,  none  other  than  our 
£riend  Almira,  with  the  added  weight 
of  twenty  years  upon  her  head,  rushed 
into  the  room,  exclaiming, 

*<I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Captain,  I 
won't  stand  it  any  longer,  if " 

Conscious  too  hite  of  the  presence  of 
graests,  she  stopped  short,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

*' Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  I  didn't 
know  there  was  any  one  round,  and 
them  pigs  have  been  and  rooted  up  all 
my  onion-bed  the  second  time  in  a 
week " 

''  Mrs.  Galbraith,  this  is  Colonel  Bas- 
combe,  and  this  Major  Guthrie.  They 
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have  ridden  out  from  Frankfort,  and 
will  spend  the  night  with  us,"  said 
Captain  Galbraith,  with  no  visible  emo- 
tion of  anger  or  surprise  in  face  or 
voice,  and  his  guests  hastened  to  sup- 
port him  by  entering  into  such  conver* 
sation  with  his  wife  as  she  could  best 
hold  a  part  in,  without  disgracing  her- 
self and  him.  But  after  a  few  moments 
she  withdrew,  observing, 

"  You  must  have  some  supper,  and 
them  lazy  niggers  would'nt  have  it 
ready  between  now  and  bed-time,  if  I 
didn't  go  drive  'em  up.  Captain,  you 
get  them  something  to  drink." 

She  retreated  as  she  spoke,  and  pres- 
ently the  sound  of  cackling  and  shriek- 
ing poultry,  the  howls  of  negro  chil- 
dren, and  the  shrill  voices  of  angry 
women,  announced  that  her  labors  had 
begun. 

"Captain,  don't  disturb  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith, but  if  you  will  let  us  wash  our 
hands,  and  brush  a  little  of  this  dust 
from  our  clothes,"  suggested  the  Colo- 
nel, who  b^an  to  feel  the  situation 
painful. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  host,  rising 
and  opening  a  door,  but  shutting  it 
again  after  a  glance  into  th^  room. 
"  Yon  bed-chamber  does  not  seem  to  be 
prepared.  Will  you  come  into  my 
dressing-room,"  said  he  quietly,  and  led 
the  way  to  a  closet,  evidently  an  after- 
thought in  the  construction  of  the 
house,  but  neatly  fitted  up  with  every 
appurtenance  of  a  gentleman's  dressing- 
room. 

"  Aha !  you  don't  go  the  entire  farm- 
er, my  boy ! "  exclaimed  the  Major, 
bluntly,  as  he  took  up  an  English  hair- 
brush. 

Captain  Ckdbraith  looked  at  him  in 
quiet  surprise.  "  I  have  not  given  up 
washing  my  hands  and  brushing  my 
hair.  Major.  Why  should  I?"  asked 
he,  coldly. 

"  The  Major  and  I  have  been  so  long 
used  to  roughing  it  in  camp  that  the 
sight  of  a  dressing-room  upsets  us,"  ex- 
plained the  Colonel  hastily,  and  Gal- 
braith, with  a  courteous  remark,  with- 
drew. 

When    the   guests    reappeared,   an 
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abundant  supper  of  chicken,  sweet- 
potatoes,  corn-cakes,  pork  and  hominy, 
was  smoking  upon  the  table,  and  three 
young  men,  varying  in  age  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-six,  stood  ready  to  join  in  it. 

"  These  are  Rafe  and  Gilbert  JeflMes, 
and  my  son  Ichabod,  gentlemen.  Oolo^ 
nel  Bascombe  and  Major  Gnthrie,  boys,^ 
said  the  father,  in  the  subdned  tone  in 
which  he  generally  spoke,  and  the  fam- 
ily seated  themselves. 

The  young  men  did  not  talk  unless 
addressed,  and  their  mother  talked  con- 
stantly, unless  quietly  silenced  by  her 
husbuid,  who  took  his  share  in  the  con- 
versation, much  as  he  took  his  share  of 
the  farm  labor,  manftilly  and  resolutely, 
rather  than  heartily.  The  meal  finished, 
he  rose,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  his  wife  and  sons  left  the  room,  said 
with  a  visible  effort, 

"  Will  you  come  and  smoke  with  me 
in  my  own  room,  gentlemen  ?  ^ 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  guests,  and 
followed,  tfoH.  of  astonishment,  the 
movements  of  their  host,  who  led  them 
out  of  the  house  and  through  a  little 
grove  of  pines  at  the  back.  Here,  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  river,  stood  a 
small  l^g  cabin,  commanding  a  pictur- 
esque landscape,  and  quite  secluded  from 
all  observation.  Galbraith  unlocked  the 
door,  and  motioned  them  to  enter.  The 
interior  consisted  of  a  single  room,  with 
a  wide  fireplace,  a  home-made  couch,  an 
easy  chair,  and  a  writing-  table.  A  home- 
ly book-case  contained  peihaps  a  hun- 
dred standard  volumes,  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, a  ragged  regimental  banner, 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Over 
the  fire-place  were  arranged  a  sword,  a 
pair  of  pistols,  a  captain^s  shoulder- 
straps,  sash,  and  military  goves.  Below 
were  the  accoutrements  of  a  war-horse, 
excepting  the  saddle,  which  lay  at  one 
side  of  the  fire-place. 

"Seat  yourselves,  gentlemen.  Colo- 
nel, do  me  the  honor  to  take  the  arm- 
chair, and  Major,  that  couch  is  not  un- 
comfortable, if  you  find  the  right  an- 
gle," said  the  host,  busying  himself  in 
lighting  a  fire,  and  arranging  glasses,  a 
bottle,  pipes  and  tobacco  upon  the  table. 


**  But  you,  G^braith,  where  will  yea 
sit  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  already  in  search 
of  the  comfortable  angle. 

^  Oh,  I  win  resume  my  seat  in  the 
saddle,  as  I  often  do,"  replied  the  Gap- 
tain,  more  blithely  than  he  yet  had 
spoken ;  and,  indeed,  one  could  not  ftil 
to  perceive  that  from  the  moment  of 
crossing  the  threshold  of  this  little 
cabin,  Captain  Galbraith  had  resumed 
more  of  his  wonted  look  and  manner  than 
half  an  hour  before  would  have  seemed 
possible,  aujd  at  last  the  Major  told  him 
ao.    Galbndth  smiled  a  little  sadly : 

"  Well,  yes,  x>erhaps  it  is  so.  I  don*t 
think  I  was  quite  cut  out  for  a  family 
man,  or  for  a  farmer.  I  like  sometimes 
to  shut  myself  up  here,  and  fancy  I  am 
twenty  years  younger,  and  a  bachelor 
Captain  in  the  — th  regiment." 

'^  With  all  a  young  man's  fancies  and 
hopes.  I  suppose,  like  the  rest  of  us^ 
you  feel  that  life  promises  more  than  it 
fhlfils,"  suggested  ^e  Colonel  sadly. 

Galbraith  smoked  fhriously  for  a 
while.    At  last  he  said : 

"  Well,  I  don»t  know  about  that  It 
seems  to  me,  life  is  very  much  what  you 
choose  to  make  it.  I  selected  mine  de- 
liberately, and  it  is  no  worse,  that  is, 
not  different  from  what  I  expected.  I 
made  my  bed,  and  I  lie  in  it  quite  as 
easily  as  I  could  hope  to.  I  am  not 
discontented." 

The  sentences,  brief,  painful,  and  half 
unwilling,  gave  the  man's  whole  sloiy, 
and  his  hearers  could  find  nothing  to 
reply,  until  Guthrie  stumbled  upon  a 
commonplace : 

'^  You  have  a  good  many  books  here, 
Captain." 

"Yes.  For  the  backwoods.  They 
are  my  luxury,  and  it  would  make  you 
laugh  to  hear  me  spouting  Shakespeare^ 
or  rolling  out  Homer  all  alone.  It  is  a 
great  amusement  to  me." 

"  Then  you  keep  up  your  classics  I  '* 

**  Feebly.  I  have  been  training  my 
boy  for  a  cadetship,  which  I  hope  to 
get  for  him." 

"You  will  make  a  soldier  of  him, 
then?" 

"HI  can.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
it  in  my  idea." 
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"  Then  why  the  deace  did  you  quit 
the  army  ?  "  blurted  out  the  Major. 

'^For  private  reasons;  but  I  had 
thoughts  of  going  to  the  Crimea,  and 
fighting  under  the  British  flag.  There 
is  no  service  in  this  country,  and  I  dont 
want  to  live  in  camp  or  in  garrison." 

»  Come  and  fight  the  Mormons,*'  said 
the  Colonel,  smiling. 

Chilbraitfa  shook  his  head : 

^I  dont  care  any  thing  about  the 
Mormons.  Get  up  a  war  with  some 
foreigii  power,  and  you'll  see  me  volun- 
teeriBg  under  the  old  flag,"  said  he, 
with  kindling  eyes;  and  so  the  talk 
drifted  on  to  political  and  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  night  was  half  q)ent  before 
tiiey  returned  to  the  house. 

"And  now,  Colonel,"  said  Major 
Guthrie,  as  the  two  soldiers  journeyed 
on  together  next  day,  ^^  how  about  our 
bet?" 

"  I  hold  to  my  original  view,"  replied 
the  ColoneL  ^  Your  man  in  my  man's 
place  would  have  gone  under  long  ago, 
turned  sot,  a  politician,  or  rough.  €kJ- 
bndth  IB  ahead,  just  as  I  thought  he 
would  be." 

"  That's  rather  begging  the  question, 
ColoneL  Look  at  Maitland's  position, 
his  income,  his  mode  of  Hfe,  his  social 
status " 

"  And  look  at  the  way  he  uses  those 
advantages,"  replied  the  Colonel  warmly. 
*'  A  mere  selfish  sensualist,  thinking  only 
of  his  own  pleasures,  and  keeping  such 
a  house  that  his  own  sister  won't  stay 
in  it.  No,  sir,  my  man  is  twice  the  man 
yours  is  to^y,  and  I  hold  to  my  first 
idea." 

"  Then  why  do  we  find  him  where  we 
do  ?  "  asked  the  M^or,  dryly.  "  Why 
hasnt  he  done  more  for  himself  f  " 

"  Because,  sir,  the  race  wasn't  a  fair 
one.  Galbraith's  ovwweighted— that's 
what  he  is,  and  it's  infinitely  to  his 
credit  to  hold  Ids  own  as  he  does,  with 
the  drag  of  such  a  wife,  and  such  sur- 
roundings, and  all  the  tastes  of  a  gentle- 
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man  as  keen  as  ever  they  were  in  him. 
He's  horribly  overweighted, — and  the 
race  waa  not  a  fair  one." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  Fm  with  you,  after 
all,  although  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  stand  up 
for  my  side,"  said  the  Mcgor,  smiling  a 
little  grimly;'  but  the  Colonel  inter- 
posed,— 

"That's  all,  Mi^or.  The  bet  is  drawn, 
neither  of  us  can  claim  the  stakes,  and 
so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
Galbraith  would  have  beaten  your  man 
to  tatters  in  a  fair  trial,  but  not  under 
these  circumstances,  not  so  overweight- 
ed as  the  poor  fellow  has  been  all  along. 
No,  no,  that  is  too  much  to  ask." 

And  so  the  old  comrades,  jogging  on 
together,  arrived  in  due  course  at  Salt 
Lake,  and  fought  the  Mormons  until  the 
sharp  strange  blast  of  a  real  war-cry 
rang  through  the  land,  and  summoned 
them  to  fight  with  heart  as  well  as 
hand  for  their  beloved  and  imperilled 
country. 


"Halt,  there  1  Whom  have  you  on 
that  stretcher,  men  ? "  cried  General 
Bascombe,  as  a  fatigue  party  hurried 
past  him  carrying  a  wounded  Union 
officer. 

"Don't  know.  General,  except  that 
he's  a  captain,"  said  the  leader,  saluting, 
and  halting  his  men,  while  the  Gene- 
ral, riding  close  to  the  litter,  looked 
down  at  the  pallid  face,  then  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  seized  tho 
hand  of  the  dying  man. 

"Galbraith,  my  dear  fellow,  is  it 
you  ?  " 

The  glazing  eyes  opened  slowly,  and 
the  stiff  lips  as  slowly  smiled, 

"  Yes,  Colonel.  I've  got  my  wish— I 
die  in  harness— it's  all  right." 

And  Helen  Maitland  was  the  nurse 
who  made  him  ready  for  his  grave,  and 
when  he  lay  ready  for  it,  kissed  the  sad, 
stem  mouth,  that  dying  had  whispered 
no  name  but  hers. 
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Thi  Pun  Aits  ow  Sochtt.    17.— Di 


Alfhosbb  Eabb  has  wittily,  if  not 
reyereDtly,  said,  that  the  toilette  of 
-women  is  like  the  altar  which  the 
Greeks  erected  to  the  unknown  god; 
they  dress,  they  know  not  for  whom. 
Throughout  the  animal  creation,  the 
brightest  colors  and  gayest  plumage  are 
almost  inyariably  given  to  the  male; 
but  in  the  case  of  man,  it  is  the  femi- 
nine element  which  revels  in  brilliant 
hues,  and  it  is  to  woman  we  must  look 
to  preserve  the  aesthetic  balance  of  the 
universe.  Man  furnishes  the  element  of 
power,  we  look  to  her  for  the  graceful 
and  the  beautiful.  And  as  it  is  to  the 
eye  that  the  beauty  of  woman  first  ap- 
peals, that  sense  demands  imperiously 
to  have  its  rights.  The  first  duty  of 
woman  to  society  is  to  dress  welL 

Now  to  dress  well,  is  not  necessarily 
to  dress  expensively,  it  is  only  to  dress 
appropriately.  But  to  accomplish  this 
needs  an  intimate  knowledge  of  one's 
self,  a  knowledge  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  few  pec^le  possess,  because 
it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful 
study,  and  a  most  candid  and  impartial 
scrutiny.  A  really  vain  woman  never 
dresses  well,  because  she  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  imagine  that  she  looks  well  in 
any  thing,  and  tosses  upon  her  person  a 
medley  of  incongruous  colors  and  forms, 
that  to  use  an  expressive  French  idiom, 
swear  at  each  other,  as  well  as  at  every 
shade  in  her  complexion,  every  line  in 
her  shape. 

The  three  grand  unities  of  dress  are 
time,  place,  and  person.  The  woman 
who  knows  herself  to  be  fifty,  and 
dresses  persistently  like  fifteen,  loses  the 
advantage  that  a  careful  adjustment  of 
sober  tones  and  matronly  combinatioDs 
would  have  given  her,  and  brings  the 
faded  tints  of  her  complexion  into  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  dazzling  colors 
of  youth.    While  recourse  to  the  coarse 


nsxd  unavailing  devices  of  paints  and 
dyes  cannot  be  too  earnestly  dqnrecated, 
every  legitimate  means  of  softening  the 
ravages  of  time  by  judicious  conceal- 
ments and  the  use  of  quiet,  but  cheerfiil 
tints,  must  be  considered  not  only  le- 
gitimate, but  praiseworthy.  A  sober 
richness  of  attire  takes  the  place  of  the 
airy  fabrics  and  gaudy  hues  of  earlier 
years,  and  in  the  velvets,  laces,  and  diap 
monds  permitted  to  the  matron,  she 
can  surely  find  consolation  for  the  losB 
of  the  roses  and  tarletana  of  the 
young  girL  Form,  too,  should  change 
with  the  years.  Because  a  neck  and 
bust  are  lovely  to  look  at  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  it  by  no  means  foUows  that 
we  care  to  see  their  ruins  twenty  years 
after,  and  the  exquisitely  tender  and 
graceful  screen  of  lace,  which  veils  the 
shoulders  of  an  old  beauty,  testifies  at 
once  to  her  modesty  and  her  good  sense. 
Short  dresses  and  round  hats  uieper  Be, 
exceedingly  sensible  things,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers parading  the  streets,  a  pyramid 
of  peaked  furbelows'  of  every  color  in 
the  rainbow,  and  a  painful  revulsion  of 
feeling  is  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a 
soured  and  withered  visage  under  the 
coquettishly  tilted  brim  of  a  tiny  round 
hat. 

But  while  we  deny  to  age  the  privi- 
leges of  youth,  let  us  be  equally  strict 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  pale.  Young 
girls  in  full  possession  of  that  nameless 
charm  of  extreme  youth  which  the 
French  call  la  heautS  du  didbUy  whose 
eyes  sparkle  without  the  aid  of  eau  de 
cologne  or  belladonna,  whose  brilliant 
complexions  glow  with  a  "Bloom  of 
Youth  "  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  fash- 
ionable perfumer's,  and  whose  wavy 
tresses  grow  honestly  on  their  fair  and 
thoughtless  heads,  should  be  cautious 
how  they  trespass  upon    the  narrow 
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pioyince  of  ihdr  elders.  Be  generoiiB, 
mesdemoiselles !  you  have  what  neither 
art  nor  wealth  can  give  them,  why 
ooTet  their  point  lace  and  their  dia- 
monds, their  Telyets  and  their  satins  f 
As  the  little  song  has  it, 

M  Da  hast  die  sohdnsten  Angen, 
Mem  LJebehen,  was  ▼JUrt  Dn  deTinmfthr?  ** 
1 

Yon  who  can  stick  a  rose  in  yonr  Inxn- 

riant  tresses  and  be  beautiful,  what  do 
you  want  of  a  tinsel  tiara  ?  When  your 
arms  are  so  lovely,  where  is  the  need  of 
loading  them  with  bracelets,  and  why 
insist  npon  making  of  your  pretty  little 
persons  a  show-figure  for  all  the  jewel- 
lers of  the  metroi>oli8f  Leave  your 
gems  and  gauds  to  those  who  need 
them,  and  come  out  like  the  fresh  young 
Spring,  with  her  light  in  your  eyes  and 
her  flowers  in  your  sunny  hair.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economy,  young  ladies,  to 
which  we  would  counsel  you.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time  by-and-by  to  dress 
like  sixty,  robe  yourselves  like  sixteen 
while  you  have  the  chance,  for  the 
hours  are  fast  stealing  your  May  from 
you,  and  by  no  magic  process  yet  dis- 
covered, can  we  grow  young  again. 

It  is  not  enough  to  dress  according 
to  age,  we  must  also  r^ard  the  unity 
of  place.  Station  in  life,  or  absolute 
literal  standing  of  the  moment,  both  are 
to  be  consulted.  Simplicity  is  a  grace 
and  a  charm,  but  we  do  not  care  to  see 
a  duchess  dress  like  a  milkmaid ;  it  is 
her  duty,  as  well  as  her  privilege,  to 
delight  our  eyes  with  magnificence,  the 
creamy  sbeen  of  satin,  the  soft  rich 
li^ts  of  velvet,  and  the  brilliant  flashes 
of  precious  stones.  And  most  assuredly 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  milkmaid  ape 
the  duchess.  What  would  become  of 
her  dairy  while  she  was  attending  to 
her  toilette,  and  how  would  her  paniers 
consort  with  her  milk-pans  ?  A  servant 
girl  looks  much  more  lady-like,  if  she 
did  but  know  it,  in  neat  and  modest 
garments  befitting  her  duties,  than  she 
does  rigged  out  in  tawdry  finery  which 
,  imitates  the  worst  taste  of  her  mistress ; 
and  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man  is  love- 
lier in  a  simple  merino  which  she  can 
afford  and  is  at  ease  in  wearing,  than  in 


any  extravagant  pomp   of  silk   and 
satin. 

Our  American  ladies  are  often  cen- 
sured by  foreigners  for  wearing  toilettes 
too  rich  and  gaudy  for  the  place  in. 
which  they  may  happen  to  be.  These 
critics  complain  of  their  slovenliness  in 
dragging  superb  dresses  through  the 
mire  of  the  town ;  and  now  that  the 
fiisbion  of  sweeping  the  streets  with 
ladies'  trains  is  happily  abated,  of  the 
display  in  those  streets  of  toilettes  so 
gorgeous  in  color  and  rich  in  material 
as  to  attract  every  eye,  and  rivet  the 
attention  of  every  lounger.  The  pro- 
nounced aim  of  fiishionable  toilettes  at 
present  is  to  do  that  very  thing,  and  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  pass  through  a 
gauntlet  of  vulgar  observation,  which 
would  cause  a  truly  modest  woman  to 
sink  into  the  ground  with  shame.  Bal- 
zac says  that  we  have  believed  the 
rruntcJies  of  the  eighteaith  century  lost, 
or  forgetten ;  we  are  mistaken.  To-day, 
the  women,  more  skilful  than  those  of 
the  past,  seek  the  g^aze  of  the  opera- 
glass  by  the  most  audacious  stratagems. 
This  one  first  discovers  the  rosette  of 
ribbons,  with  a  diamond  in  the  centre, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  an  even- 
ing, that  one  revives  a  past  mode,  or 
plants  a  dagger  in  her  hair.  These  sub- 
lime efforts,  these  Waterloos  of  coquetry 
or  love,  then  become  fashions  to  the 
inferior  spheres,  while  these  happy  crea- 
tures are  seeking  new  ones.  But  to  at- 
tract attention,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
not  synonymous  with  dressing  well,  or 
we  might  take  a  perambulating  adver- 
tiser for  our  model,  and  no  woman  is 
well-dressed  who  wears  in  the  street  the 
materials  and  colors  only  fit  for  the 
house,  or  who  persists  in  dragging 
through  the  dirt  a  train  only  intended 
to  be  worn  In  a  carriage.  And  of  all 
forms  of  bad  dressing,  the  worst  is  to 
be  over-dressed,  for  it  adds  the  vulgar- 
ity of  ostentation  to  the  list  of  our 
social  crimes.  Accidents  will  happen,  of 
course,  and  the  victim  whom  a  prolonged 
experience  has  convinced  th&t  *^  a  few 
friends  "  means  a  frill-dress  party  of  five 
hundred,  will  occasionally  stumble  upon 
a  genuine  reunion  of  half-a-dozen,  in  all 
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the  pomp  and  drcmnstance  of  liiB  war- 
paint, bat  then  the  toilette  b  its  own 
and  all-saffldent  punishment  The 
offender  is  strangled  in  his  own  white 
choker. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
third  and  all-important  point— the  per- 
son. And  it  is  here  that  that  candid 
and  impartial  scrutiny  of  which  we 
q>oke  before  mnst  b^in.  We  mnst  be 
aware  of  all  our  defects  in  order  to 
soften  and  obliterate  them,  as  we  must 
be  aware  of  aU  our  beauties  in  order  to 
give  due  prominence  to  their  effect 
There  are  certain  weUrknown  and  unir 
versal  rules  to  be  observed,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  perpendicular  stripes  give 
length  to  the  figure,  while  horizontal 
ones  shorten  it,  that  diawls  are  not  be- 
coming to  high  shoulders,  nor  plain 
waists  to  flat  chests,  that  round  faces 
look  best  below  a  high  head-dress, 
and  thin  ones  beneath  a  low  one,  that 
brunettes  should  not  wear  green  (which 
they  toUl  do),  nor  blondes  yellow,  and 
so  on.  But  besides  this  a  b  c  of  the 
art  of  dress,  there  is  a  subtler  personal 
adaptation  of  what  Balzac  has  well 
called  the  mouchea  (patches)  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  conrasts  in  the  dexterous 
airangement,  not  only  of  the  grand 
masses  of  the  toilette,  the  harmonious 
disposition  of  tint  and  form,  but  of 
those  little  nothings  which  go  so  far  to 
make  the  perfect  whole,  the  ribbon 
added,  to  produce  the  necessary  climax 
of  color,  the  well-chosen  jewel,  that 
answers  to  the  painter's  high  light,  the 
nameless  devices  that  enhance  the  beau- 


ties of  the  subject,  and  throw  its  de- 
fects into  the  shade.  Has  she  a  pretty 
foot  ?  the  daintiest  of  ehmuwres  reveals 
its  Arab  lines ;  an  ugly  hand  ?  soft  falls 
of  dainty  lace  tone  down  any  harshness 
of  color,  and  half  conceal  its  size.  The 
hair  rolled  back  in  silky  waves  reveals 
the  exquisite  contour  of  the  ear,  or  cmi- 
ed  and  frizzed  above  the  forehead,  takes 
away  from  its  unfeminine  heigkt  A 
thousand  airynotliings  go  to  make  that 
charming  whole  of  which  Ben  Jonson 
was  dreaming,  when  he  sang, 

«  Oire  xne  a  look,  give  me  a  taoe. 
Thai  makes  simplicity  a  giaoe  I  ** 

He  little  knew  how  much  art  had 
been  exx>ended  upon  that  picture  of  ^  a 
sweet  neglect" 

We  have  said  nothing  of  masculine 
attire,  because  it  is  at  present  a  hopeless 
subject  Until  men  have  succeeded  in 
reforming  the  dress  of  women  to  meet 
their  own  ideas  of  the  sublime  and 
beautifti],  ideas  which  change  vnth 
every  fashion,  it  is  useless  to  say  any 
thing  of  their  own  monstrosities  of 
dress.  When  the  sphere  of  woman  has 
been  coixectly  and  satisfactorily  defined, 
when  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
ballot  shaU  be  decided  and  set  at  rest, 
when  women  shall  have  attained  the 
climax  of  perfection  in  dress  according  to 
man,  whidi  is,  to  appear  beautiful  at  all 
hours,  without  the  expense  of  either 
time  or  money,  then  we  shall  expect  a 
reform  in  the  habiliments  of  the  lords 
of  creation,  which  will  not  stop  at  vel- 
vet dress  coats,  or  even  at  the  abolitioa 
of  stove-pipe  hats. 
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LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


»—  It  is  not  girea  to  every  man  to  write 
out  of  the  fblDesi  of  his  nature,  bat  it  isgiyen 
to  many  to  write  from  their  experience  or 
obsery«don.  Originality,  which  is  but  an- 
other name  for  genius,  is  as  scarce  as  the  se- 
verest critic  would  have  us  believe,  but  talent 
is  common  in  all  profeseionB,  and  in  none 
more  common  than  in  literature.  The  ma- 
jority of  men  who  have  possessed  a  talent  for 
writing  have  overrated  it,  and  the  result  is 
each  great  libraries  as  the  British  Museum, 
the  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale,  and  other  over* 
grown  collections  of  dull  and  indifferent, 
books.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  man  of 
talents  is  so  well  aware  of  his  limitations  that 
he  refoses  to  add  to  the  world's  tasks  in  lit- 
erature. Such  a  man  was  Mr.  HsiiaT  Ckabb 
BoBUfSOBi,  whose  ^*  Diaryy  Bemmiteenoes  and 
Corretponduim ''  have  lately  been  published 
by  FiiOds,  Osgood  &  Co.  '*Mr.  Robinson,** 
said  his  English  publisher  to  him,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  "I  wonder  that  you  have 
never  been  induced  to  undertake  some  great 
literary  work.**  Mr.  Robinson  placed  his 
bands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  publisher,  and 
said,  **It  is  because  I  am  a  wise  man.  I 
early  found  that  I  had  not  the  literary  ability 
to  give  me  such  a  place  among  English  an- 
thors  as  I  should  have  desired ;  but  I  thought 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
id  the  age,  and  that  I  might  do  some  good 
by  keeping  a  record  of  my  interviews  with 
them."  That  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  good 
by  keeping  such  a  record,  must  be  the  vsr- 
dict  of  all  readers  who  care  anything  for  lit- 
erary men  and  the  literary  character,  so  good, 
indeed,  that  we  can  no  more  afford  to  spare 
his  volumes,  once  having  had  them,  than  we 
•can  afibrd  to  spare  those  of  Boswell,  which 
they  surpass,  we  think,  in  many  respects. 
Mr.  Robinson's  circle  9f  acquaintances  was 
mudi  wider  than  the  one  in  which  Boswell 
4um1  his  burly  hero  moved,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  composed  it  have  left  names 
which  are  much  leas  likely  to  perish.  We 
find  no  Qoldsmith  there,  it  is  true,  but  his  ab- 
sence is  more  than  supplied  by  dear,  delight- 
ful Elia,  And  who  among  Johnson's  friends 
is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Coleridge^ 
Soothey,  and  Wordaworth,  Goethe,  Schiller, 


Tieek,  Herder,  and  other  German  authors 
whom  it  was  Mr.  Robinson's  good  fortune  to 
know?  Mr.  Robinson's  work  is  as  much 
more  interesting  than  Boswell's  as  his  friends 
were  greater  than  Johnson's.  In  the  one 
we  have  a  careful  portrait  of  a  vastly  over- 
rated man  of  letters,  painted  as  Cromwell 
wished  to  be,  with  all  his  warts ;  in  the  other, 
a  series  of  elaborate  sketches  of  many  famous 
writers,  drawn  with  as  much  freedom  as  jus- 
tice. Justice,  which  is  about  the  kat  thbg 
to  be  found  hi  Boswell,  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  in  Mr.  Robinson,  who  sympathised 
~B0  thoroughly  with  the  most  opposite  natures 
that  he  seemed  to  have  no  personality  of  his 
own,  except  the  rare  personality  implied  in  a 
catholicity  of  taste  and  intellect 

**  Ab  wide  and  general  as  tbe  eaaing  air.*' 

He  was  among  the  first  Englishmen  to 
perceive  the  greatness  of  German  literature, 
and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  it  among  his 
countrymen ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
make  the  Germans  acquunted  with  the  Eng- 
lish poets  of  his  day  and  generation,  giving 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  say,  in  exchange 
for  Goethe  and  Schiller.  From  the  start  hef 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Lake  school  of 
poets,  but,  unlike  most  of  their  admirers,  he 
could  find  excellence  in  writere  who  were  op- 
posed to  them,  as  Byron,  and  Keats,  and 
Shelley.  He  was  prompt,  too,  to  recognize 
genius  and  talent  in  young  men,  never  wait- 
ing for  the  world  to  make  intellectual  discov- 
eries before  he  would  endorse  them.  We 
learn  more  of  the  Lakists  from  him  than  from 
their  biogra{^ers;  for  while  their  biogra- 
phers, as  in  duty  bound,  keep  carefully  in 
view  the  feelings  of  survivora,  he  is  moved 
by  no  such  narrow  motives,  writmg  for  hhn-  . 
self  at  the  moment, — and  afterwards  for  pos- 
terity. It  Ib  not  difficult  to  guess  from  his 
pages  that  Lamb  had  at  one  time  a  failing 
for  the  bottle,  and  that  Coleridge  was  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  or  something  worse, 
when  delivering  his  lectures  on  poetry ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  from  what  Mr.  Robinson 
says,  as  leaves  unsaid,  that  we  gness  it,  nor 
do  we  respect  them  less  than  before.  Lamb, 
indeed,  was  never  before  presented  to  us  in 
snch  a  tender  and  loveable  fashion.    Yet 
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there  is  Bot  much  of  him  after  all,  beyotid  » 
brief  mention  now  and  then,  as,  that  Hr. 
Bobinson  took  dinner  and  tea  with  him  and 
his  sister,  and  passed  the  evening  oyer  a 
quiet  rubber  of  whist;  or  .that  Lamb  talked 
of  old  books,  and  made  new  jokes.  A  few  of 
the  latter  are  giyen,  bat  they  add  nothing  to 
his  reputation  in  that  particular  line  of  wit 
We  learn  more  of  Wordsworth,  perhaps,  than 
of  any  author  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
impression  that  he  makes  upon  us  is  entirdy 
o{^>osed  to  the  impression  be  made  upon  Mr. 
Bc^inson,  to  whom  his  tediousness  was  pro- 
fundity, and  his  insufferable  egotism  the  nat- 
ural revelation  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
Besides  the  writers  we  haye  mentioned,  Mr. 
Bobinson  abounds  in  reminiscences  of  others 
of  lesser  reputation,  as  Dr.  Arnold,  Joanna 
Bailie,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Lord  Brougham,  Campbell,  Clarkson,  Miss 
Sdgeworth,  Emerson,  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Wil- 
liam Hone,  Leigh  Hunt,  Edward  Irring, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Macaulay,  Mackin- 
tosh, Miss  Martineau,  Bev.  W.  F.  Bobertson, 
Bogers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Talfourd.  It 
is  not  easy  to  recal  any  author  of  note  whom 
Mr.  Bobmson  had  not  met,  or  of  whom  there 
l&  not  some  mention  in  his  book.  It  is  the 
same  with  actors,  of  whom  his  reoollectioiis 
are  exceedingly  vivid ;  his  criticisms  on  Ed- 
mund Eean,  for  instance,  are  among  the  best 
that  we  have  ever  read,  and  they  confirm  the 
impression  we  have  always  entertained  that 
Kean  was  great  only  by  fits  and  starts.  *'  It 
is  like  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of 
lightning  to  see  him  act,"  was  said  of  him  by 
some  enthusiastic  admirer.  *'But  Shake- 
speare,'' it  was  objected,  **  cannot  be  read  by 
flashes  of  b'ghtning."  Mr,  Bobinson  was 
likewise  familiar  with  many  of  the  best  paint- 
ers of  the  century,  especially  with  Flaxman, 
of  whom  he  has  written  laigely,  and  with 
Blake,  whose  mental  portrait  is  painted  no- 
where else  with  such  force  and  fidelity  to  na- 
cure.  How  extensive  was  the  list  of  Mr. 
Bobmson's  acquaintances  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Index  to  his  *^  Diary,*' 
which  occupies  about  thirty  closely  printed 
double-column  pages,  is  neariy  made  up  of 
ihe  names  of  authors,  artists,  actors,  journal- 
ists, politicians, — in  a  word,  of  professional 
men  of  celebrity.  For  the  '*  Diary  ^  itself,  it 
fills  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages  twelve- 
mo, which  contain,  we  are  told,  only  about 
one -thirtieth  part  of  the  material  left  by 
Mr.  Bobinson,  who  must  henceforth  rank 
among  the  most  voluminous  of  writers, 
whether  the  rest  of  his  MSS.  ever  see  the  light 


or  not  For  just  idiat  it  is,— his  wovk  is  so 
thoroughly  entertaining,  with  all  its  fimlts, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world 
wm"waUngly  let  it  die." 

— —  H  Mra.  Malaprop  had  not  taught  n» 
that  ^comparisons  are  odorous,"  we  might 
draw  a  brief  one  between  Mr.  Bobinson^^ 
"Diary"  and  *' JSmmtsomoet  nf  Jamat  A. 
SamilioiC\oiirbkh  Messrs.  Charles  Scaibner 
ft  Co.  are  the  publishers.  It  is  a  large  octavo 
of  over  six  hundred  pages,  which  deals  with, 
men  and  events  in  America  from  the  boyhood 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  down  to  1866,  or  upwards 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century.  To  say  thai 
it  is  not  in  a  certain  sense  interesting  would 
be  untrue,  and  to  say  that  it  is  really  inter- 
esting would  be  equally  untrue,  the  fact  being- 
that  some  parts  of  it  are  entertaining,  while 
others  are  quite  dull  Mr.  Hamilton's  recol- 
lections of  his  father,  Alexander  fiamflton^ 
are  agreeable  readmg,  as  is  also  1^  acoouit 
of  his  eariy  legal  and  political  life,  taking  ua 
back  as  it  does  to  a  time  when  history  wb» 
made  at  a  mu<di  slower  rate  than  at  present. 
If  the  average  reader  of  to-day  feels  any  en- 
riosity  concerning  the  Administration  oC 
Presid^t  Jackson,  and  his  war  on  the  United 
States  Bank,  concerning  the  state  of  affiura 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House  under  Col> 
lector  Swartwout,  and  ocmceming  the  Oreat 
Fire  of  1885,  and  umilar>.  topics,  here  is  a 
good  chance  for  him  to  gratify  it.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton probably  knows  as  much  of  eariy  Ameri- 
can politics  as  any  man  living.  He  filled  the 
ofl&ce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  a^ 
time  under  Old  Hickiuy,  whose  trusted  friend 
he  appears  to  have  been  always;  he  waa 
afterwards  District  Attorney  for  the  Southecn 
District  of  New  York ;  and  he  made  several 
journeys  in  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  the  most  noted  men  of 
the  day.  The  Diary  which  he  kept  on  these 
occasions  is  so  good  that  we  wish  it  had  been 
more  fully  quoted  from,  or,  if  that  was  not 
practicable,  that  other  and  later  portions  of 
the  narrative  were  shortened  so  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  it.  It  may  interest  many  Uy 
remember  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  always 
ready  to  take  part  in  l^e  political  morementa 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  give  Presidents  and 
Heads  of  Departments  the  best  of  advice  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects ;  but  the  fact  is  not,  we^ 
imagine,  of  much  consequence  now,  to  any 
one  but  the  more  immediate  friends  of  the 
author,  whose  Beminiscenoes  would  be  twice 
as  readable  if  they  were  condensed  to  one 
half  their  present  bulk. 

The  stanza  of  Lord  Houghton, 
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**  A  man's  best  ihlngs  lie  nearest  him, 
lie  elose  about  his  feet ; 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 
That  we  are  sick  to  greet," 

nay  be  tnie  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  net 
true  m  flotioii,  or  80  maoy  of  the  late  Sn^^iBh 
BOYclifte  would  hardly  baye  turned  their  atten* 
tion  to  France  and  G^many  as  the  meet  fitting 
stage  upon  which  their  imaginary  dramas 
eonld  l>e  enacted.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say 
that  there  is  a  school  of  cleyer  writers  in 
Bi^^d  who  inyariably.  seek  sources  of  in» 
^iration  which  lie  oatdde  of  their  own  conn- 
try,  though  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  outside 
of  tiieirownknoirledge.  To  this  school  be- 
kog  Miss  or  Mrs.  Matilda  Betham  Edwaids, 
antho*  of  ^'Dr.  Jacob,"  an  excellent  picture 
of  German  life ;  Mrs.  Jenkin,  Sarah  Tytler, 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  *'  MademoiseUe 
Mori'*  and  ^Denyse,"  each  of  whom  has 
shown  much  talent  in  delineating  different 
phases  of  French  society  and  manners.  From 
tibe  hst  named  of  these  ladies  we  haye  a  new 
story,  **Onihe  Edge  of  the  Storm*"  {Q.  P. 
I^atnam  &  Son,)  which  will  compare  &yora- 
bly  with  any  noyel  of  the  season.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  French  Reyolution, — an  epoch 
of  which  we  are  neyer  weary,  dreadftd  as  it 
was,  and  which  bids  Mr  to  liye  in  romance 
kng  after  it  shall  haye  been  exhausted  in 
history.  The  scene  is  mostly  laid  in  a  little 
country  town,  and  the  characters  are  such  as 
would  be  Hkely  to  be  found  therein  at  the 
period,  the  chiefest  being  the  Leetrelle  fami- 
ly, consisting  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  one 
daughter ;  Ganran^,  a  young  Americanized 
Frenchman,  on  a  yisit  to  his  natiye  land ; 
and  Beniadoa  and  Y^ronique,  a  brother  and 
sister  belonging  to  the  mysterious  race,  or 
tribe,  oieagoU.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
number  of  minor  personages,  as  a  priest,  an 
innkeeper,  and  a  rabble  of  ignorant  villagers. 
From  thdr  position  the  Lestrelles  are  objects 
of  suspicion  and  persecution,  and  it  is  with 
their  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  that  the  plot 
is  mainly  ocoui^ed.  It  is  simple  and  pathet- 
ic, with  an  ending  not  too  sad  to  be  borne, 
since  it  is  not  eyolved  in,  but  on  the  edge  of, 
the  storm.  The  different  members  of  this 
fiunily  are  well  indiyiduaHzed,  Madame  Les- 
trelle  being,  perliaps,  the  best  drawn  of  the 
three.  Ydronique,  the  ciMg<4  beauty,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  hkewise,  in  a  detestable  way 
Jean  Lebrun,  a  rustic  9ans  eutotte.  As  a 
spirited  and  faithful  picture  of  what  the 
Krench  Beydntion  was  in  the  provinces, 
where  it  was  seldom  seen  at  its  worst,  and 
as  one  of  its  many  toudiing  dramas,  we 


Imow  of  nothing  better  than  **  On  the  Edge 
oftheStonn." 

— »  The  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 
"Wllkie  GdHns  as  a  fabricator  of  mgenious 
plots  has  led  a  nmnber  of  dever  men  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  Just  as  the  success  which  at- 
tended Mrs.  Radcliife  in  her  gropings  into 
the  regions  of  mystery  and  awe  led  a  number 
of  romantic  young  women  to  rush  after  her, 
and  upon  the  public,  with  absurd  and  impos- 
rible  fictions.  Mr.  Gollins'  best  imitator,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Speight, 
who  appears  to  have  discovered  the  value  of 
precious  stones  just  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Collins  did,  and  to  have  set  to  work  upon  a 
story  entitled  "  Under  Lock  and  Key^"  which 
has  htely  been  republished  by  Messrs.  Turner 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Like  "  The 
Moonstone," — ^to  which  Mr.  Speight  assures 
us  it  was  prior,  several  chapters  having  been 
written  before  Mr.  Collins  had  published  the 
first  lines  of  his  tale— '*  Under  Lock  and 
Key  **  turns  upon  a  great  diamond  of  fabu- 
lous value,  and  upon  the  adventures  of  a 
scoundrel  who  endeavors  to  obtain  it  from  its 
possessor,  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  Russian, 
who  had  himself  procured  it  by  fVaud.  The 
esstence  of  this  diamond  is  revealed  to  the 
scoundrel  in  question  through  a  cypher  in 
figures,  the  key  of  whidi  is  discovered  for 
him  by  one  of  bis  friends, — ^wbich  cypher  and 
key  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Poe. 
We  shall  not  unravel  the  plot,  which  Mr. 
Speight  contrives  to  keep  **  under  lock  and 
key  "  almost  to  the  end.  Enough  that  it  is 
good,  of  its  kind,  and  that  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  developed  are  fairly  enough 
drawn,  Arom  a  rather  romantic  standard  of 
character.  The  best  of  the  number  is  Cap- 
ham  Ducie,  a  profound  but  not  unnatund 
villain,  whose  dramatic  excdlence  consists 
in  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  wicked- 
ness. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  time,  so 

iax  as  the  Book  Trade  is  concerned,  is  the 
issue  by  certain  of  our  publishers  of  author- 
ized editions  of  the  works  of  fordgn  writers. ' 
It  is  not  so  good,  of  course,  as  an  equit- 
able copyright  law  would  be,  but  in  the 
absence  of  that  it  is  to  be  welcomed,  since 
it  enables  a  European  author  who  may 
be  reprinted  to  at  least  choose  his  publisher, 
and  to  obtain  a  per  centage,  however  small, 
of  his  just  profits.  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.  were  first  in  the  field,  we  believe,  with 
Author's  Editions  of  Dickens,  Reade,  and 
George  Eliot,  and  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houston 
the  next  to  follow  with  an  Author's  Edition 
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of  the  Works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
of  which  **  The  JmprovUatore  '*  is  the  first 
instaUnent  "  The  Improvisatore  "  has  been 
read  by  thousands  since  the  republication 
here  of  tlie  English  translation  by  Mrs.  How- 
itt,  uuny  of  whom  must  have  desired  it  in  a 
better  edition  than  the  one  they  have  had  to 
accept  until  now,  which  has  had  nothing  but 
cheapness  to  recommend  it  Such  an  edition 
is  this, — a  beautiful  twelvemo,  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  odd  pages,  carefully 
printed,  on  clear  white  paper, — a  book  to  be 
put  away  on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  not  to 
be  stuffed  into  a  carpet  bag,  and  left  any- 
where as  soon  as  read.  For  read  it  will  be 
in  any  form,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  story, 
and  for  its  excellence  as  a  series  of  pictures 
of  Italian  life  and  landscape.  The  remainder 
of  the  series  in  which  it  belongs,  and  which 
we  are  assured  will  include  all  the  writings 
of  Andersen,  is  promised  to  follow  rapidly, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  rapidly,  particulariy  the 
volumes  which  shall  contain  his  wonderful 
diildren^s  stories,  that  are  in  the  world  of 
IsiryJore  what  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are 
in  the  larger  world  of  the  drama. 

If  poets  would  only  settle  among 

themselves  what  poetry  is,  or,  if  they  can- 
not, if  critics  would  only  do  it  for  them,  we 
should  be  spared  a  good  deal  that  purports  to 
be  poetry  now.  Poetry  must  exist  outside  of 
the  metrical  forms  in  which  it  takes  up  its 
abode,  or  the  fonns  themselves  would  be 
poems,  which  they  certainly  are  not.  What 
is  Poetry  ?  Poe  defined  it  as  &  rhythmical 
creation  of  beauty,  and  Hilton  as  **  umple, 
sensuous,  passionate."  Every  poet  gives 
a  different  answer,  if  not  directly,  in  words, 
at  least  in  his  practice,  where,  in  case  of 
his  silence,  we  should  look  for  it  We  have 
looked  mto  "  17te  Vagabond^  and  Other  Po- 
ems," by  Mr.  John  Townsend  Trowbridge 
(Fidds,  Osgood  &  Go.)  for  hU  answer  to  the 
question,  but  it  has  evaded  our  seardL  We 
will  not  say  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  not  a  poet, 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  does  not 
i^)pear  to  know  what  poetoy  really  is.  Its 
noblest  quality,  its  most  spiritual  essence,  es- 
c^)es  him ;  the  butterfly  is  flown  before  he 
reaches  it,  the  bird  has  left  its  empty  nest 
and  is  shiging  somewhere  out  of  sight  What 
Hr.  Trowbridge  most  lacks  is,  perhaps,  Ideal- 
ity :  what  he  possesses  most  of  is  intoUectual 
sentimentality, — a  sort  of  haziness  of  aspira- 
tion and  expression,  akin  to  the  transcenden- 
tal utterances  of  Emerson.  K  Emerson  had 
not  written  poetry,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  Hr.  Trowbridge's  poems  would  not  have 


been   written.    In  others,  e^eoially  *'  The 
Vagabond,"  he  reflects  the  dramatic  manner 
of  Browning.    He  aims  at  the  dramatic,  how- 
ever, in  a  fashion  of  his  own,  in  such  pieces 
as  "Our   Lady,"  "My  Brother  Ben,"  an4 
"La  Cantatrioe,"  and  is  as  sucoessfol  as  we 
oould  expect,  considering  that  the  snlgeets, 
as  be  conceives  them,  are  rather  idyllic  thaa 
dramatic.     The  idyllic  walks  of  poetry  are 
those  in  which   Hr.  Trowbridge   should  be 
most  at  home,  but  unfortunately  he  is  no^ 
why,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    He  has  a. 
genuine  love  of  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  forms  exceeding  that  of  many  greater 
poets,  but  the  power  of  fusing  its  parts  into 
1^  oomi^ete  whde  is  denied  him.    He  has^ 
however,  the  rare  merit  of  looking  at  pature 
throu^  his  own  eyes,  and  the  rarer  merit  of 
attempting  to  strike  out  a  new  path  in  rural 
poetry.    And  he  has  measurably  soooeeded, 
too,  in  such  pieces  as  "  Watching  the  Crows,** 
"  Evening  at  the  Farm,"  and  "  The  Summer 
SqualL"    They  a£ford  us  no  great  pleasure,  it 
is  true,  but  if  Wordsworth's  "  Goody  Blake,'' 
and   pieces  of  that  stamp,  are   poems,  we 
must  accept  these  as  poems  alsa    They  ara 
at  any  rate  original  and  American,  which  i» 
in  their  &vor.    The  same  must  be  said  of 
"  The  Charcoahnan,"  which  we  ought  to  like, 
we  suppose,  only  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  it    If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Flemish 
art, — if  the    pot-house  scenes  of  Teniers, 
£(>r  example,  are  art  at  all,  "  The  Cbarcoal* 
man  "  is  a  fitting  subject  for  poetry.    But  if 
poetry  is   "simple,  sensuous,  passionate," 
he  is  about  the  last  man  alive  with  whom  a 
poet  should  keep  company,  with  his  singing 
robes  about  him.    A  little  bit  of  natural  de- 
scription like  this,  is  worth  a  whole  city  fuE 
of  such  grimy  monarchs  of  toil : 
<*  The  butterfly  and  humble-liee 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woodB  with  me  ; 
Quickly  before  me  rone  the  quail. 
Her  ctdckene  skulk  behind  the  rail ; 
High  up  tlie  lone  wood-^tgeon  alts, 
Ajod  the  woodpecker  pecks  and  flits. 
Sweet  woodland  mosic  sinkB  and  aweHi^ 
The  brooklet  rings  its  tinkling  bells ; 
The  swarming  insects  drone  and  hum. 
The  partridge  beati  its  tiuobbfaig  dram. 
-    The  squirrel  lei^  among  the  boughs^ 
And  chatters  in  his  lea^  house. 
The  oriole  flashes  by ;  and  look. 
Into  the  mirror  of  the  brook. 
Where  the  vain  bluebird  trims  his  ooa^ 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  and  float" 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Ck).  have  re- 

Gently  published  "  27te  lAierabert  of  ike  Ag^ 
o/JSliMobeth^  by  Edwin  P.  Whipflj^  —a  vot 
nme  of  essays  which  were  originally  ddivered 
aslectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  If  the 
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limited  number  of  these  essays, — there  aie 
bat  twelve  in  all,— had  not  neoessarily  re- 
stricted Mr.  Whipple  in  his  choioe  of  writers, 
we  should  hare  had  something  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  his  omissions,  which  are  numerous, 
as  well  as  of  his  avoidance  of  facts,  in  matters 
biographical  and  bibliographical.  Aa  it  is,  we 
sappoae  we  most  take  his  book  for  what  he 
Intended  it  to  be— a  glance  over  the  large  field 
of  Elizabethan  Literature,  accompanied  by 
elaborate  criticisms  on  the  intellectual  charao- 
teristics  of  its  most  noted  names.  Why 
he  should  have  selected  this  particular  epoch 
of  literary  history  is  not  apparent,  but  It  was 
certainly  not  because  he  was  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  than  the  literature  of  our  own 
time.  It  was  otherwise  with  Charles  Lamb, 
almost  any  one  of  whose  little  foot-notes  on 
the  dramatic  poets  of  Shakespeare's  time,  is 
worth  volumes — ^we  will  not  say  like  Mr* 
Whipple's,  but  of  mere  professional  criticism. 
The  defect  of  Mr.  Whipple  appears  to  be 
that  his  sympathies  are  rather  general  than 
profound;  he  admires  too  many  things  to 
a&dmire  any  one  very  warmly.  Where  he  ad- 
mires most,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare,  his  criticisms  are  frequently  less 
valuable  than  in  other  instances.  He  fares 
much  better  with  Ben  Jonson,  whose  charac- 
ter, and  the  worth  of  his  work,  he  has  very 
happily  hit;  and,  singularly  enough,  with 
Bacon  also,  whose  measure,  great  as  it  was, 
he  has  taken  accurately.  We  like,  too,  what 
he  says  of  Marlowe,  and  some  of  the  minor 
dramatists,  especially  old  George  Chapman. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  two  pages  of 
extracts  from  the  lost,  which  are  weighty 
with  **  barbaric  pearls  and  gold.''  For  just- 
ness of  criticism,  and  felicity  of  language, 
*'  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  is 
Mr.  Whipple's  best  book. 

Though  many  poets  have  written  proso 

but  indifferently,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  could  have  written  it  ezcdlently,  if  they 
would  have  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon  it 
as  they  did  upon  their  poetry.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  writer  of  good  verse  should  not 
be  a  writer  of  good  prose.  Indeed,  the 
writer  of  the  best  verse  should  be  the  writer 
of  the  best  prose ;  for  however  much  they 
may  appear  to  differ  in  style,  that  which  is 
esbentially  Stylo  is  the  same  in  both.  If 
proof  of  this  were  wanting  it  might  be  found 
in  the  prose  of  Cowper  and  Southey,  and,  to 
come  nearer  home,  in  the  prose  of  Mr. 
William  Culles  Bstant,  whose  latest  work, 
**  ZeOera  from  tJie  EaMty"*  has  just  been  pub- 
lisbed  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.     We  have 


called  it  his  latest  work,  for  it  is  such  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  though  it  was 
written  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 
There  is,  however,  no  flavor  of  age  about  it, 
its  excellence  has  so  little  that  is  temporary 
in  it,  while  the  scenes  it  describes  can  be 
made  so  permanently  interesthig.  It  would 
hardly  seem  possible  that  there  should  be 
anything  in  the  East  worth  reading  about 
now, — it  has  been  so  done  to  death,  often 
by  ^  slanderous  tongues ; "  but  Mr.  Bryant 
proves  to  the  contrary,  possessing,  as  he  does, 
the  uncommon  faculty  of  knowing  what  to 
see,  and  what  to  say  about  it  If  he  errs  at 
all,  it  is  in  saying  too  little ;  a  traveller  less 
TOticent  would  have  made  twice  as  mudi  out 
of  his  materials,  and  have  made  nothing  of 
them  after  all.  That  the  half  is  greater  than 
the  whole,  however,  is  a  truth  which  the 
t>oets  have  known  from  the  days  of  Herod 
to  the  present  thne. 


Th/B  JSpiatle  of  Paul  to  Vie  Homans, 
By  Br.  Limgi  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Fat,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Dr.  Hurst, 
is  the  new  volume  of  the  series  known 
as  Lange's  "Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  of  which,  in  the  number  for 
February,  1869  (p.  242),  we  gave  a  brief 
notice.  Of  the  present  volume,  treating  of 
the  most  hnportant,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  need  hardly  say 
more  than  that  its  profound  learning,  its  fear- 
less investigation  and  discussion  of  points  in 
debate,  its  searching  exposition  of  the  falsity 
and  wickedness  of  pantheism  and  rationalism 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  Christian  readers 
and  students,  especially  in  these  times.  We 
have  no  space  to  attempt  anything  Hke  a  re- 
view of  the  present  volume.  It  is  one  to 
be  studied,  and  it  will  repay  study,  whatever 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  deep  and 
un&thomable  mysteries  of  absolute  decrees, 
election,  predestination  (supralapearian  or 
Buplapsarian),  the  £ree  will  of  man,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  many  such  Hke.  All 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
material  for  the  right  understanding  of  Ae 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  here  been  at- 
tempted, and  we  think  with  success.  There 
is  an  elaborate  general  Introduction  to  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  an  equally  elaborate 
special  introduction  to  this  particular  one, 
oovering  62  pp.  Dr.  Schaflf  has  greatly  en- 
riched the  volume  by  addidonal  critical  and 
bibliographical  notes,  and  especially  by  giving 
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the  reniHs  of  the  best  En^li  and  Amerioan 
acholanUp.  The  woric  appears  opportanel j, 
jmd  will  lerre  to  oovnteract  some  of  the 


pdflon  hi  the  brilliaot  but  mafieions  yolmno 
on  **  St  Paul,'*  emanating  from  Ernest  Be- 
nan,  and  Jnatnow  pobBshed. 


FINE  ABTS. 


^— >Two  yery  interesthig  examples  of 
Chistaye  Dora's  genins  as  a  painter,  are  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Someryille  Art  Gallery, 
in  Fifth  ayeiine— **  Jephthah's  Daagbter,'' 
and  **  Dante  and 'Virgil  in  the  Frosen  Regions 
of  HeU."  Before  coming  to  tliis  country, 
these  works  were  exhibited  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  in  both  cities  elicited  such  high 
praise  from  the  most  distinguished  art-crit- 
ics, that  their  arriyal  here  was  impatiently 
awaited.  Vf%  are  not  snrpiised  that  public 
expectation,  so  highly  raised,  should  haye 
been  somewhat  disappointed  when  the  pain^ 
ings  were  first  displayed.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Dora's  designs  in  black  and  white 
are  often  more  impressiye  than  his  large 
works  in  color.  Many  of  his  drawings  for 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  *' Purga- 
tory** and  "  Hen  "  of  Dante,  convey  a  more 
striking  impression  of  strength,  of  mastery 
over  material,  and  of  great  imaginatiye 
qualities,  than  these  immense  areas  of  can- 
yas  over  which  colossal  figures  stalk,  or  lie 
sprawling  in  confused  heaps.  Giye  Dor6  a 
block  of  wood  for  a  page  illustration,  and  he 
will  startle  you  with  the  fertility  of  his  imagin- 
ation. He  will  open  a  whole  world  before 
you,  and  fiU  it  with  legions  of  forms,  so  that 
you  seem  to  gaze  into  an  immensity  of  space 
that,  like  Cowley's  heayen, 

*'  Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find.** 

But  giye  him  a  canyas  as  big  as  the  side  of 
a  house,  and  the  limitation  of  his  powers  and 
fais  knowledge  at  once  become  apparent 
Dor6's  drawing,  especially  in  the  human  fig- 
ure, is  generally  careless  and  defectiye.  His 
work  abounds  in  errors  of  detail  As  an 
acute  critic  remarked  of  an  ambitious  Eng- 
lish artist,  painting  in  small  he  compresses 
his  knowledge,  but  painting  in  large,  he  ex- 
pands his  ignoraoce. 

But  to  the  pamtings.  On  entering  the 
gallery,  the  spectator  stands  before  a  large . 
imposing  woA,  **  Jephthah's  Daughter,"  the 
first  efifect  of  which  is  very  striking.  He  sees, 
in  tiie  foreground,  the  brow  of  a  barren 
mountain,  on  whi(^  a  group  of  mudens  is 
disposed  in  graceftil  attitudes,  relieved  against 
a  Rowing  burst  of  morning  light  Beyond 
them  stretches  a  wide  plain,  terminating  in 


a  range  of  low  hills,  intensdy  purple  in  tone. 
The  sun  is  not  yet  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  sky  is  suHhsed  with  the  glory  that  her- 
aids  his  approach.  From  the  distance  at 
which  the  whole  picture  can  be  taken  in  by 
the  eye  at  once,  the  effects  of  grouping  and 
contrast  are  very  strildng,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  examined  from  a  nearer  standpoint 
But  it  must  be  approached  in  order  to  study 
the  expression  of  the  fiices,  and  with  every 
step  toward  it,  the  charm  of  the  first  iin> 
pression  loses  power.  The  principal  figure, 
that  representing  Jephthah*s  daughter,  n 
placed  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
group.  Her  face  is  turned  neariv  foil  on  the 
spectator,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  ex- 
presdon  is  one  of  patient  melancholy,  rather 
than  of  sorrow.  One  of  her  companions  leans 
on  her  bosom,  and  appears  to  be  absorbed 
in  grief.  On  her  left,  sit  two  others,  their 
back  toward  her,  and  their  profiles  deariy 
out  in  shadow  against  the  glowing  sky. 
These  two  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  sOent 
contemplation.  A  little  nearer  to  the  spec- 
tator, and  stni  further  to  the  left  of  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter,  another  maiden  reclines 
agamst  a  rock,  in  a  half  sitting  posture. 
These  figures  are  balanced  by  others  to  the 
right  of  the  central  group,  disposed  in  nearly 
similar  attitudes.  Looldng  closely  at  these 
figures,  one  perceives  a  want  of  delicacy  in 
the  drawing  and  punting  of  the  faces,  and  & 
lack  of  that  deep  and  intense  emotion,  which 
the  actors  in  this  moamful  tragedy  must 
have  felt  The  spectator  feels  at  once,  that 
Dore  never  really  pictured  to  himself  the 
situation  he  had  endeavored  to  portray.  AH 
he  has  done,  is  to  punt  a  group  of  beautiful 
and  rather  melancholy  Jewish  maidens  sit- 
ting on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  evidently  una- 
ble to  account  for  being  there. 

As  mere  painting,  this  work  has  many  ex- 
cellencies. Nothing  could  be  finer  in  its  way 
than  the  management  of  the  light,  against 
which  the  groups  of  nuddens  is  relieved,  and 
none  can  fiul  to  admire  the  artistic  disposi- 
tion of  the  several  figures  and  the  painting 
of  the  draperies.  But  it  would  be  profana- 
tion to  call  the  picture  a  work  of  religious  art 

In  '*  Dante  meeting  Ugolino  in  the  Frozen 
Circle,"  the  figures  that  catch  the  eye  and  fix 
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the  atteptJon,  are  those  of  Virgil  and  Bante, 
standing  erect  among  countless  multitudes  of 
the  condemned,  on  whose  agonies  YiigU 
looks  down  with  the  calmness  of  a  Shade,  and 
Dante  with  an  expression  of  homan  sympa- 
thy not  nnmixed  with  ayersion.  The  im^ 
mense  height  of  these  erect  figures  strikes 
the  eye  at  once.  Compared  with  others 
around  them,  they  appear  to  be  about  tea 
feet  high.  Th^  stand  in  strong  relief 
against  an  obscure  mysterious  depth  of  gloom, 
which  seems  to  extend  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance behind,  aroimd  them,  and  out  of  which, 
becoming  less  and  less  indistinct  as  they  ap- 
proach the  foreground,  loom  dreadful  groups 
of  the  tormented,  some  sprawling  oyer  the 
Use  in  everj  attitude  suggestive  of  intense 
suffering,  others  frozen  up  to  the  chin,  others 
still  with  nothing  but  the  eyes  and  forehead 
above  the  glittering  surface.  In  these  groups 
Dor6  finds  ample  room  for  the  display  of  his 
morbid  love  of  the  horrible.  To  be  sure,  a 
man  who  attempts  to  portray  a  scene  like 
this,  cannot  shrink  from  the  delineation  of 
physical  torture,  but  one  cannot  resist  the 
the  impression  that  Dor4,  if  permitted  to  gaze 
with  mortal  eye  upon  scenes  that  Dante  vis- 
ited in  imagloation,  would  make  his  studies 
with  as  little  emotion  and  sympathy  as  he 
would  experience  in  drawing  from  the  an- 
tique. We  do  not  think  thus  of  Dante.  De- 
j^ite  the  hardness  of  bis  creed,  and  despite 
Ids  fierce  hatreds,  and  bis  thirst  to  be  re- 
venged upon  his  enemies,  his  heart  was  full 
of  sympathy  and  tenderness ;  and  he  him- 
self tells  us  that  the  writing  of  his  poem 
nuide  him  **  lean  for  many  years."  He  could 
not  pass  unmoved  through  the  awful  scenes 
created  by  his  ima^nation.  But  a  glance  at 
Dora's  round,  comfortable,  good-natured 
face  shows  that  he  has  never  come  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  poet's  awful  creations.  To 
Dante,  HeU  and  Puigatory  were  dreadful 
realities ; — through  one,  he  must  some  time 
pass  himself,  and  could  escape  the  other  only 
by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  But  to 
Dor^,  they  are  nothing  but  the  morbid 
dreams  of  a  dyspcpUc  bigoL  He  very  prob- 
ably never  stops  to  think  whether  they  exist 
or  not  It.  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  gave  the 
poem  serious  thought  Before  making  his 
contract  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  he  had  never 
turned  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
when  asked  to  make  drawings  for  a  new 
edition  of  Milton's  poems,  he  innocently  in- 
quired, "Who  is  this  Milton?"  That  he 
read  Paradise  Lost  carelessly,  is  shown  by 
his  frequent  departures   from  the  author's 


sense.  This  is  true,  also,  of  his  illnstrationa 
to  Dante.  The  picture  we  are  now  consid- 
ering exhibits  several  glaring  misconceptions 
of  the  poet's  Imagination.  Dante's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Frozen  Cirde  implies  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  like  an  immense  gUcier,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  condemned  are  fiim- 
ly  and  immovably  fixed.  It  was  frozen  so 
solid,  he  says, 

«*  That  If  Tambenloh 
Had  ftkllen  upon  it,  or  Pletrapaaa, 
STen  at  the  edge  'twould  not  have  given  a  oreak.*' 

Dor6,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  made 
his  studies  on  a  skating  pond,  where  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice  overlaid  a  body  of  water.  The 
figures,  instead  of  being  imbedded  in  ice,  have 
merely  broken  through,  and  their  lower  limbs 
are  submerged  in  the  water,  which  is  viable 
through  the  fissures  produced  by  their  strug- 
gles. Several  of  the  fig^fres, — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  woman  in  the  foreground, 
— ^look  as  if  they  could  easily  enough  get  out 
if  they  chose  to  make  the  effort  The  cen- 
tral point  of  interest  in  the  picture  is,  of 
course,  the  group  formed  by  Count  TJgolino 
and  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri.  We  quote, 
in  liongfellow's  translation,  Dante's  allusion 
to  this  scene : 

•  •  •  I  beheld  two  frozen  in  one  hole 
80  that  one  head  a  hood  was  to  the  other ; 

And  even  as  bread  through  hnuger  is  devoured, 
The  uppermost  on  the  other  set  his  teeth. 
There  where  the  brain  is  to  the  nape  united. 

Kot  in  another  fashion  Tydeus  gnawed 
The  temples  of  Menallppus  In  disdain 
Than  that  one  did  the  skull  and  the  other  things. 

Dante's  verse  gives  merely  the  outlines  of 
the  horrible  picture,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  reader's  imagination.  Few 
care  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  artist,  with  less 
confflderation  for  our  nerves,  dwells  with 
loathsome  particularity  on  these  details,  and 
forces  them  upon  our  attention.  If  the  mere 
suggestion  of  the  poet's  verse  fills  the  mind 
with  horror,  the  painting  creates  the  most 
profound  disgust  j 

We  do  the  artist  injustice,  perhaps,  in  thus 
considering  his  works  in  connection  with  the 
literature  whence  he  professedly  draws  his 
inspiration.  He  is  not,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  an  illustrator  of  the  Bible,  or 
of  Dante,  or  of  Don  Quixote.  He  merely 
glances  through  these  works  for  suggestion 
of  pictorial  situation  and  efiects,  and  never, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed  and  rightly  in- 
terpret his  productions,  endeavors  to  master 
the  author's  conception  and  recreate  it  to 
the  eye.    Hence  his  Bible  is  not  in  any  sense 
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a  woric  of  religiom  art,  nor  can  hia  Daote  be 
considered  an  ardstie  interpretation  of  the 
mjBteries  chanted  by  the  Father  of  Tuscan 
song — keeping  this  thought  in  mind,  or 
rather  dismissing  from  the  mind  erery  thing 
but  the  artist's  work,  we  sliaU  find  in  these 
pictnres  mnch  to  praise  and  admire.  One 
great  merit  of  Dor4  is  liis  snggestiyeness. 
Whatever  technical  faults  may  be  found  in 
his  works,  whether  of  color  or  of  drawing, 
his  pictures  always  suggest  ideas,  awaken 
feeling,  and  excite  the  imagination ;  and,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  this  admirable  qual- 
ity, we  can  readily  forgive,  even  if  we  can- 
not justify  the  impetuosity  that  forbids  him 
to  Unger  over  d^ails  with  the  patient  dul- 
ness  of  a  Dutch  painter  of  pans  and  kettles, 
or  the  minute  triflmg  of  the  English  Pre- 
Baphaelites. 

Several  months  ago,  we  directed  the 

attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  pic- 
tures by  Fagnani,  representing  the  Muses. 
As  we  then  stated,  these  works  are  yeritable 
portraits  of  American  young  ladies,  slightly 
idealized  in  expression.  The  series  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Somerville  Art  Gallery, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  , 


There  is  now  on  eiUbitieii  hi  the 

Art  OaBery  of  Kr.  Sebam,  on  Broadway,  an 
admirable  work  by  Erskine  Nlohol,  entitfed 
^  Paying  the  Bent**  It  is  strong  m  drawfaig 
and  color,  well  composed,  and  executed  with 
consoientious  but  not  painful  attention  to  de- 
tail. The  picture  of  tiie  sturdy  old  peasmt 
drawing  out  his  pocket-book,  is  an  exoeDeot 
stody  from  filie,  and  there  is  something  Tery 
attraotive  in  the  £Me  of  the  young  woman 
standing  at  the  table,  and  with  a  rather 
anxious  look  regarding  the  clerk  as  be  ex- 
amines her  papers,    ^le  stocy  is  weil  told. 

-^^  Before  another  number  of  the  magm- 
xine  appears,  the  delightful  Studio  Rec^ytioDS 
win  be  resumed,  which  for  several  winters 
haye  exerdsed  a  most  salutary  bifluence  on 
the  artistic  and  art4oving  public  of  New 
York.  We  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  this 
season  tiieir  attractions  will  be  greater  than 
ever.  The  ardsts  have  returned  from  their 
home  and  foreign  wanderings  with  abundant 
material  for  Fall  and  Winter  work.  The 
water-oolorists  especially,  we  are  ^ad  to 
learn,  have  met  with  great  success,  and  ex- 
pect to  make  a  magnificent  display  at  their 
next  exhibition. 
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It  was  a  spectacle  of  shame  and  hor^ 

ror — ^that  furious,  deadly  struggle  and  clutch 
of  the  gold  gamblers,  during  the  last  week  of 
September,  in  the  monied  metropolis  of 
America.  Had  Dor6  sought  fresh  studies  for 
Banters  Hell,  he  could  hardly  haye  found 
them  more  frightfrdly  viyid  than  in  the 
anguish,  terror,  hate,  covetousness,  and  in- 
tense over-mastering  selfishness  of  the  Wall 
Street  faces  that  glared  at  each  other  during 
this  contest.  ** Bulls  and  bears"  with  a 
yengeance  I  All  the  baser  instincts,  the  more 
brutal  greeds  of  humanity  were  loose,  and  all 
the  better  quenched.  Scarce  a  redeeming 
trait  of  generosity  or  chivalry  is  told  of  the 
contest :  it  was  "  no  quarter  "  while  it  raged, 
and  sauve  quiperU  came  at  the  end.  As  Mr. 
Stedman's  streeVpoem,  or  metrical  sketch 
of  the  climax,  puts  it  :— 

**  Five  mtllions  more !  for  any  part 
(If  it  breaks  your  firm,  if  it  cracks  yonr  heart,) 
ril  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  I " 

And  this  was  a  contest  of  **  gentlemen  " — 
gentiemen,  not  bedlamites,  but  howling  like 
mad— of  the  **  merchant  princes,"  whom  so 
many  a  country  lad  dreams  one  day  of  join- 
ing, to  share  in  their  **  honorable  "  course  to 


fortune !  It  is  a  sorry  spectacle,  we  say,  for 
commerce  and  for  bushiess,  a  sorry  spectacle 
for  America  and  her  institutions.  It  recalb 
Childe  Harold's  misanthropic  line — "T\te  same 
wide  den  of  thieves  or  what  you  vnll." 

Out  of  this  wild  chaos  can  any  seemly 
order  come?  Beyond  the  maelstrom  are 
there  quieter  waters?  It  is  posdble.  A 
great  change  in  finance  as  in  politics  or 
social  laws,  is  preceded  by  fierce  convulsion. 
So  long  as  four  men  in  one  city  could  daHy 
boast,  and  with  reason,  that  they  controlled 
$80,000,000,  and  sooner  or  later  would  break 
its  market  to  atoms,  all  was  uncertainty  and 
anxiety.  When  the  crash  comes,  there  is  at 
least  a  relief  that  the  crisis  is  gone.  The 
late  disgracefol  scenes  are  not  likely  soon  to 
be  repeated.  Not  impossibly  the  return  to 
specie  payments  may  come  the  sooner  fortius 
anarchy  in  Wall  Street — this  mad  stroke  of 
moneyed  autocracy.  If  only  it  do  not  come 
through  repucUation,  even  "  out  of  seeming 
evil,"  we  shall  find  a  "still  evolving"  gold. 
That  issue  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  terrible  means  through  wliich  it  came. 

**  Let  the  tempest  come,  that  is  gathering  nsar, 
And  give  us  a  bett«r  atmosphere.'* 
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— .^nerfeans  have  a  singalar  fiuttlity  at 
-adapting  themadves  to  fordgn  maimers  and 
easteme,  praaenting  in  tfak  reapect  a  striking 
oontrast  to  the  English,  who  carry  England 
wi&k  tton  whereyer  they  traTel  An  Ameri- 
can in  Paris  is  more  French  than  the  natives. 
In  Berihi  he  is  a  Qennan,in  Florence  an 
Italian.  The  consequence  is  that  no  people  in 
the  worid  profit  more  by  foreign  travel ;  and 
ifl^iatnred  critics  say  that  no  people  ever  had 
more  need  of  the  polish  thos  reomyed.  Now 
and  then  an  American  is  met  with  in  foreign 
parts,  however,  who  sturdily  stands  out 
agunst  all  the  blandishments  of  European 
cidture.  He  steadily  reftises  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  he  travels, 
•and  olitiects  to  everything  that  diifers  from 
what  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home.  I  re- 
member one  old  Western  gentleman,  whom  I 
met  in  Germany,  who  expressed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  everything  foreign, — ^the  lan- 
guage, the  manners,  the  style  of  living,  the 
cooking,  all  was  barbaric  and  unworthy  the 
attention  of  a  genuine  American.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  dinnei^table  especially  moved 
his  anger.  "  Why,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  one  day, 
after  we  had  been  at  table  over  two  hours, 
•*  here  I've  spent  half  the  afternoon  trying  to 
get  a  decent  meal  of  victuals,  and  Fm  a  great 
deal  more  hungry  than  when  I  began.  I 
never  spent  more  than  half  an  hour  eating 
dinner  at  home.  Why,  sir,  I  remember  once 
the  Governor  of  Indiana  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  smashing  good  dinner 
too,  and  I  tell  you  what,  it  didn't  drag.  We 
had  im  courtes  in  fifUm  mmuteSj  and  never 
changed  a  plate  I  Think  of  that,  wiU  you." 
Well,  yes,  it  was  something  to  think  of;  and 
I  inwardly  gave  thanks  that  all  Americans 
were  not  as  this  man. 

Turning  over  a  heap  of  old  papers,  a 

short  time  since, — the  relics  of  my  school- 
teaching  days,  ~  I  came  across  some  sped- 
meaaa  cf  youthful  compositions,  which  I  had 
saved  on  account  of  their  oddity.  One  of 
these,  written  by  a  smart  Irish  lad,  who  has 
since  given  up  his  life  for  his  country,  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  mind  that  I  think 
the  reader  will  relish  an  extract  or  two.  It 
is  entitled  **The  Fruit  of  Bravery  and  Ambi- 
tion,'' and  relates  to  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Marshal  Ney.  I  copy  literally  spelling,  cap- 
italidng,  punctuation,  and  all.  It  opens 
thus: 

**Who  has  ever  perused  the  immortal 
deeds  and  prodiges  of  valor  that  were  per- 
formed by  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  with- 
out paying  particular  attention  to  Marshal 


Ney,  by  his  daring  deeds  and  riorions  actioM 
among  an  army  of  heroes,  he  earned  the 
highest  reputation  and  an  incomparable  title 
01  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  have  ever 
read  of  his  actions  without  being  struck  wi^ 
wonder  and  astonishment  to  think  that  pro- 
vidence would  protect  any  mortal  man  in 
■Qoh  periloQS  dangers  that  he  so  often  en- 
countered," iui. 

But  the  most  exquisite  passage  comes  at 
the  dose.  After  describing  the  incidents  ot 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  my  young  Irishman 
goes  on  to  say : 

'*  But  his  deadliest  enemy  was  not  incon- 
sistent  man,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
angry  elements  of  a  Russian  wilderness  with 
nothing  to  guide  or  protect  him  on  his  weari- 
some journey  but  the  birds  of  the  forest 
dropping  dead  fh>m  the  frozen  tops  of  the 
stately  pine  or  the  prowling  wdf  howUng 
through  the  dreary  idldemess  •  *  •  ♦ 
many  would  wander  to  some  solitary  abode 
and  there  think  of  their  by  gone  days  and 
their  own  present  situation  wiUi  no  other 
consolation  than  leaving  their  bones  to  bleach 
in  the  wilderness,  while  others  would  sit 
down  with  frensy  and  despair,  with  their 
clenched  hands  upholding  their  frosen  cheeks, 
behold  their  heads  would  waver  to  and  fro, 
and  their  spirit  would  take  its  flight  and 
leave  their  frozen  tenements  of  clay,  for 
the  croaking  ravens  of  a  frozen  forest,  with 
them  it  was  the  end  of  earth." 

Gould  auythmg  more  thoroughly  Irish  bo 
imagined  ?  The  lad  who  wrote  it  was  six- 
teen yean  old,  and  well  advanced  in  his 
studies. 

—  A  correspondent  from  the  frontier 
thus  takes  exception  to  our  article  on  the 
Indians,  in  the  number  for  September: 

You  ask  in  the  Sept.  number,  ^  Shall  the 
Red  men  be  exterminated  f "  Tes ;  by  all 
means.  The  Indian  is  an  animal  that  must 
be  thoroughly  subdued  before  he  will  treat 
with  any  degree  of  reliability.  What  signi- 
fies it  sending  such  bojrs  as  Vincent  Colyer 
with  a  good  escort  to  find  the  real  status  ot 
the  Indians  ?  Of  course  they  want  Government 
to  think  they  are  friendly  and  do  the  whitea 
no  damage  and  have  sense  enough  to  appear 
friendly  &fore  its  agents,  but  as  soon  as  Uioir 
back  is  turned  will  steal  the  first  stock  they 
come  to,  and  kill  and  scalp  the  man  who  in- 
terferes. Let  government  detectives  come 
out  here  and  live  as  settlers— be  scalped  three 
or  four  times,  or  feel  that  they  are  enjoying 
life  if  they  find  the  hair  on  their  head  each 
night — then  let  them  go  home  and  advise 
Government  to  furnish  the  noble  red  men 
breech-loading  guns — and  leave  the  muzzle- 
loading  ones  for  us  iheiffnobilevtilffue  in  cas& 
of  such  an  unexpected  contingency  as  prov- 
ing hostile. 

Our  correspondent  will  some  day  thankHs^ 
we  think,  for  suppreadng  hit  name.    He  la 
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wholly  in  the  wrong  in  this  matter,  as  all 
history  shows.  Wbererer  the  Red  Man  has 
been  treated  as  a  man,  with  rights  that  the 
inyaders  of  his  country  were  bound  to  recog- 
nize and  respect,  he  has  been  faithful  to  his 
word,  and  has  lived  peaceably  with  his  white 
neighbors.  There  is  no  &ct  better  eetabU^- 
ed  than  this,  that  treaties  with  the  Indians 
haye  inyariably  been  yiolated  first  by  the 
whites.  This  alone,  we  think,  fhrniflfaes  a 
oondusiye  answer  to  our  correspondent's 
letter. 

Professor  Raphael  Pompeliy,  of  Har- 
vard, (whose  *^  Mining  AdTenture,**  in  our  last 
Number,  occurred  in  Arizona  instead  of  New 
Mexico  as  printed)  is  about  to  publish  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  his  Travels  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  in  our  own  Western  wilds. 

He  superintended  the  Santa  Riba  mines  in 
Arizona  during  the  pioneer  times,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  five  consecutive  superinten- 
dents of  bis  mine  who  was  not  murdered  by 
the  Indians  or  the  Mexican  workmen.  His 
accounts  of  pioneer  life  in  Arizona,  are  novd 
and  exdting.    From  Arizona,  Ptafessor  Pum- 


pelly  crossed  to  San  Francisco,  making  a  de- 
tour through  Sonora,  and  then  sailed  to  Ja^ 
pan,  to  accept  a  conunission  as  mining  en- 
gineer under  the  Government.  He  was  at 
once  given  a  rank  and  retinue  corresponding 
to  those  eiyoyed  by  the  viceroy  of  Yeddo, 
and  with  them  them,  of  course,  proportionate 
facilities  tot  studying  the  country  and  people. 
In  1862,  he  sailed  for  China,  and  arrived  there 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  fleet  purchas- 
ed by  the  Chinese  Government  in  Europe. 
After  a  dangerous  journey  of  8,000  miles  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtz  Eiang,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Chinese  Govonmentto  seardi 
for  coal  for  their  new  steam  navy,  and  was 
given  a  laige  escort  and  government  fiicilities. 
On  leaving  China,  Ph)fessor  Pumpdly  went 
northward  through  Mongolia  into  Siberia,  and 
travelled  across  Siberia  in  an  open  sldgh  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  reaching  St.  Peterabui;g^ 
in  1865— his  tour  around  the  worid  thus  oo- 
cufned  five  years  of  travel  and  special  observa- 
tion, having  crossed  both  continents  in  their 
widest  parts.  This  book  will  be  a  notable 
novelty  in  our  literature. 


LITERATURE,  SOIENOE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 
Monthly  Notes  prepared  for  Putnam's  Magarinfl. 


-—  Out  of  every  hundred  educated  Ameri- 
cans, probably  ninety-nine  believe  that  the 
chief  source  of  the  ignorance,  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  the  moral  and  political 
antagonism  to  the  United  States,  still  current 
in  Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  England.  The 
identity  of  the  language  makes  this  supposi- 
sition  natural ;  for  it  is  much  easier  for  our 
journals  to  copy  than  translate.  An  English 
blunder  or  misrepresentation  is  caught  up 
and  ventilated  at  once,  and  aU  the  chief 
English  newspapeis  and  periodicals  have 
been  so  disciplined  by  this  experience,  that 
they  have  become  at  the  same  time  fairer 
and  more  careful  in  theur  statements.  Ameri- 
can politics,  art,  literature,  and  moral  and 
social  conditions,  are  now,  on  the  whole,  as 
calmly  and  intelligently  considered  in  ihig- 
land  as  at  home. 

In  Germany,  however,  we  find  at  present  a 
counterpart  to  the  days  of  TroUope,  Marryatt, 
and  HaU.  One  feature  of  the  German  mind 
when  it  is  imperfectly  or  only  superficially 
developed,  is  a  colossal  egotism.  In  fact, 
the  absence  of  this  vice  is  an  almost  infalli- 
ble test  of  true  greatness  in  Germany :  her 
noble  list  of  scholars  and  poets  have  been 


free  fix>m  it  But  there  is  a  hirge  class  of 
writers,  some  of  them  enjoying  considerable 
popuUrity,  each  of  whom  has  his  pet  pa> 
sonal  theory,  by  which  he  measures  the 
world,  coolly  turning  up  his  nose  at  every 
fact'which  does  not  square  with  it  In  the 
same  land  where  we  find  the  highest  and 
purest  forms  of  intellectoal  aspiration,  we 
find  also  the  narrowest  and  most  vulgar 
phrases  of  egotistical  assumption.  Few  of 
our  native-bom  citizens  are  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  every  thing  relating  to 
America  is  represented  by  certain  members 
of  the  latter  class.  Their  virulence  is  sim- 
ply amusing,  for — although  many  of  them 
dniw  thdr  materials  from  Qtitnan  news- 
papers in  this  country — they  do  not  seem 
able  to  shake  the  hearty,  friendly  spirit  of 
the  German  people.  A  letter  from  an  emi- 
grant with  a  draft  to  pay  the  passage  of  a 
relative,  is  a  fact  which  outweighs  a  million 
arguments.  We  need  not,  therefore,  lose  our 
temper  when  we  take  up  a  littie  of  this  comio 
German  literature  concerning  America. 

Herr  Blankenburg,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1866,  has 
now  tried  his  hand  upon  us.    His  work. 
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"•*  The  Inner  Conflicts  of  the  North- American 
Union,  up  to  the  Prefiidential  Electum  of 
1868,"  a  large  octavo  volume,  has  just  beea 
published  in  Leipzig.  It  is  curious.  He  as- 
serts that  the  question  of  Slavery  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  war,  which  was  an  upris- 
ing of  the  Free  Trade  South  agunst  the 
Protective  North.  The  Northern  States,  he 
farther  says,  did  not  object  to  Slavery  until 
after  their  white  population  had  so  increased 
that  they  could  do  without  it,  and  after  they 
had  sold  all  their  slaves  to  the  South  1  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  which  the 
South  felt  toward  the  Abolitionists !  In  re- 
gard to  the  wip?  itself,  he  declares  that  both 
sides  were  in  the  right,  and  acted  firom  the 
deepest  conviction  of  right  He  concludes 
.  hj  pronouncing  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  a 
:great  statesman,  yet  hopes  that  Grant  may  be 
•able  to  reconcile  both  parties. 

The  Bldiier  fur  LUerarische  UnUr- 

haUuriff  contains  a  review  of  Gerstacker's 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  by  a  Herr  Rich- 
ard Andr6e.  Gerstacker  is  somewhat  known 
in  this  country  as  an  indefatigable  traveller. 
His  journeys  have  reached  almost  every  ac- 
cessible part  of  the  world,  and  the  narratives 
thereof,  written  in  a  lively,  picturesque  style, 
are  quite  popular  in  Germany.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  strong  prg'udices,  imperfect  culture,  and  is 
A  superficial  observer  of  lands  and  races.  He 
came  to  the  United  States* thirty  years  ago,  as 
«  young  man,  and  remained  six  years  in  the 
South,  mostly  in  Arkansas.  His  favorite  as- 
sociates were  the  '^border-ruflftans"  in  the 
latter  State,  and  something  of  his  nature  may 
he  inferred  from  that  fact.  GerstEcker  and 
lus  revSfiwer  agree  perfectly.  The  latter 
flays:  "It  is  now  clearly  understood,  on 
this  nde  of  the  ocean,  that  Uie  tricky  Yankees 
sre  onamlable,  disagreeable  peoplf ;  and  the 
•enthusiasm  expressed  during  the  war — which 
was  not  fought  by  them,  but  almost  wholly 
by  Germans,  Irish,  sod  Niggers — is  nearly  at 
an  end.**  Gerstic^er  expresses  himself  in 
this  el^ant  manner :  "  The  little  finger  of  a 
backwoodsman  [in  Arkansas]  is  more  to  me 
than  a  whole  Yankee.'*  He  pronounces  the 
BouHh  a  ruin,  condemns  the  system  of  Sla^ 
Tery,  yet  finds  the  j^acks  intolerable  in  their 
freedom,  &c,  &c. — in  short,  his  work  would 
fmmkh  a  great  many  editorials  to  various 
American  joumalB-4f,  indeed,  it  was  not  in- 
flptred  by  the  latter. 

The  Olobui  (published  in  Brunswick) 

conlinaea   to   be   so  crowded  with  oomio 
American  statements,  that  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  notice  a  tithe  of  than.    It  has  already 
▼OL,  IT. — 88 


published,  this  year,  half  a  dosen  artides 
filled  with  tremendously  italicized  passages, 
to  the  effect  that  a  paper  called  ''  The  Im- 
perialist "  has  been  established  in  New  York 
by  **  the  Badicals,''  for  the  purpose  of  famil- 
iarizing/Aa  9ol<Uer$  with  monarchial  ideas! 
We  have,  further,  a  statement  that  at  the 
election  in  Wa^iington  the  negroes  took 
complete  possession  of  the  polls,  and  allowed 
no  white  man  to  vote  I  That  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  two  hundred  pertons  have 
mysteriou^  disappeared  firom  the  Washing- 
ton hotels,  *'  probably  murdered  and  thrown 
into  the  Potomac  1  "—and  that,  in  a  general 
way,  there  is  neither  morality,  honesty,  nor 
personal  security  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  inform  the  American  reader,  in  conclu- 
^n,  that  the  Globus  is  not  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  buriesque,  but  calls  itself,  on  the 
tide-page,  '*  A  Journal  for  the  Knowledge  of 
Lands  and  Races !  '* 

The  Bevue  Caniemporaine  contains 

an  interesting  article  on  Charles  Baudelaire 
and  his  works,  by  M.  NoeL  It  commences 
with  a  striking  picture  of  the  poet,  shortly 
before  his  death,  when,  by  a  singular  aflbo- 
lion  of  the  brain,  he  was  enturely  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  language,  without,  appar- 
ently, the  loss  of  his  reason.  It  appears  that 
he  first  became  known  as  an  author  through 
his  art-criticisms  in  the  years  1846  and  '46, 
though  many  of  his  most  characteristic  po- 
ems were  then  already  written.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  poetic  genius  was  due  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  Poe— or,  as 
the  French  write  it,  Po9,  How  deeply  the 
American  author  colored  his  thoughts  and 
was  reproduced  in  his  style,  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  read  his  Flewn 
du  Mai.  Baudelaire,  in  fiujt,  was  the  son 
of  Poe,  as  Swinburne  is  the  son  of  Bau- 
delaire. Here  are  four  lines  from  the  latter's 
poem  of  Les  FhareSy  which  contain  a  sketch 
from  the  scenery  of  "  UUlume,"  painted  by 
a  French  brush : 

"DelaoToiz,  lao  de  song  hant6  des  manvaises 

anges, 

Ombrag6  par  un  bolB  de  npins  to^Jours  vertf, 

OA,  BOOB  un  del  chagrin,  dee  fknforee  ^trangee 

Paasent,  ooxnme  on  aoupir  hionf^  de  Weber.** 

M.  Noel,  at  the  dose,  pronounces  judgment 
upon  the  poet  in  words  which  express  a 
distinction  no  less  delicate  than  just.  They 
might  be  applied  to  other  authors  than  Bau- 
delaire. He  says :  '*  We  have  repelled  the  ac- 
cusation of  unmorality  which  has  been 
brought  against  him ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
too  true  that  his  works  have  a  certain  danger, 
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but  not  that  iHuch  some  imiginetbey  deteet. 
The  FUwn  du  Mai  are  not  pictures  which 
pander  to  fice ;  their  immorality,  if  one  may 
nae  so  nide  a  word,  is  more  subtle  and  more 
abatmae.  It  reaidea  in  a  narrow  and  exdn- 
aire  ainritualism,  in  the  too  absolute  worship 
of  the  Verification  of  the  personal  aims  of 
the  indiTidual  to  the  detriment  of  thoae  of 
Society,  in  that  isolation,  that  sharp  sundering 
of  self  which  givea  to  poetry  so  peraonal  a 
character.  It  is  also  found  in  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  treat  EtiI  objectively,  to  accord  to  it 
a  distinct  reality  —  in  short,  to  meamaU 
Eril  —  a  doctrine  which  Baudeliure  open- 
ly professes  in  other  works,  and  which  is 
in  truth  the  most  immoral  and  disoourag- 
ing  theory  that  can  be  imagined.'' 

The  women  may  take  courage !  Fanny 

Lewald  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Cologne 
OaM§tt€y  entitled  **  For  and  Against  the  Wo- 
men," in  which  she  gives  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  conventional  tyranny  imposed 
upon  her  sex,  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Her  statement,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
ia  the  simple,  unexaggerated  truth :  *^  I  often 
recaU,"  she  says,  **  with  amusement,  and  yet 
with  sorrow,  how  laboriously,  and  step  by 
step,  we  have  gained  the  ground  whereupon 
all  women  now  stand  without  embarrassment. 
How  much  there  was  that  gave  offence,  in 
our  early  days  I  How  much  there  was,  unbe- 
coming for  a  woman,  and  so  much  the  more 
for  a  glri  f  The  latter  dared  not  look  upon  a 
statue  which  represented  the  nude  human  fi- 
gure ;  she  was  required  to  turn  away  her  eyes 
from  a  picture  containing  such  figures,  and, 
if  at  all  possible,  start  and  blush ;  she  dared 
not  make  the  shortest  journey  alone,  and 
even  in  a  trip  of  four  hours  must  be  accran- 
panied ;  she  dared  not  go  into  a  strange  house 
.in  order  to  engage  a  job  to  be  done  by  a 
mechanic  or  laborer.  Even  a  woman  no  longer 
young  was  not  allowed  to  nurse  a  sick  male 
friend  much  older  than  herself:  unless  he 
happened  to  be  married,  she  could  not  even 
visit  him  on  his  sick-bed.  To  express  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  or  any  sympathy  for  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  was  not  considered 
womanly.  We  were  not  expected  to  have 
opinions  of  our  own,  and  womanly  propriety 
required  us  to  begin  every  sentence  with  *  I 
.believe '  or  *It  is  said.' " 

Some  interesting  letters  of  Humboldt, 

written  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
have  just  been  published  in  Germany.  They 
are  admirable  specimens  of  epistolaiy  style — 
picturesque,  humorous,  and  overflowing  with 
life.  He  uses  Hebrew  sentences,  quotes  from 


Petrarch,  discusses  met^>hyBic8  and  science^ 
and  gossips  delightfully  about  society.  ^>eak- 
ing  of  the  Cknoitess  von  der  Becke,  be  says  : 
**  She  has  so  many  admirers  because  she  is 
handsome,  the  sister-in-law  of  a  Duke,  and 
witty  withaL  But  she  is  far  from  being  sex 
wise  as  Hens  (Henriette  Hen)  hi  Berlin,  wbo^ 
because  she  is  too  noble,  too  modest,  a  Jew- 
ess and  not  a  Dutchess,  is  much  less  valued." 
The  following  passage  gives  a  curious  illustm^ 
tion  of  Prussian  censorship  in  the  year  1788  : 
•♦  Day  before  yesterday,  Unger  had  to  pay  lO 
thalers  fine,  because  he  had  printed  a  little' 
epithalamium  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Censor.  Becently  (for  the  marriage  of  the 
Ck>untes8  Lottnm)  I  cbuld  not  get  two  of  the 
most  innocent  lines  printed  once  upon  a  gar- 
ter, unless  I  should  lay  the  garter  before  the 
Censor's  Court  ** 

-^—  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
cent publications  in  En^Uind  is  the  first  toI* 
ume  of  Baring-Gould's  work  on  **  The  Origiii 
and  Development  of  Religious  Belief.^  This 
volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  oT 
**  Heathenism  and  Mosaism.'*  It  is  written 
from  a  purely  philosophic,  unsectarian  p<»nt 
of  view;  the  subjects  discussed  are :  the  or- 
igm  of  the  religious  idea,  immortality,  the 
names  of  God,  the  law  of  religious  devidop- 
ment,  the  origin  of  polytheism  and  mythokK 
gy,  idohttry,  theocracies,  the  ethics  of  reli- 
gion, the  idea  of  evil,  ascetidsm,  mysticasm, 
sacrifice  and  sacraments.  The  accumulation 
of  important  materials,  ftimished  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  past  few  years,  has  been  rery 
great ;  and  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  posseeees 
the  rare  power  of  dear  and  compact  state- 
ment, his  work  is  likely  to  be  widdy  read. 

Mr.  Abbot,  Head  Master  of  the  City 

of  London  School,  has  published  **  A  Shak- 
spearian  Grammar :  an  Attempt  to  illastratfr 
some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan 
and  Modem  English."  Another  pedagogue, 
Mr.  Herbert  Snow,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton, 
announces  a  translation  of  the  Idylls  and 
Epigrams  of  Theocritus. 

A  work,  almost  unique  in  literatare^ 

has  appeared'  in  Trieste.  Dr.  Formiggini,  a 
Jewish  physician  of  thai  city,  has  translated 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia"  into  Hel»ew 
verse.  The  first  volume,  just  published,  is  en- 
titied  Eathapthe  (Hell).  The  translator  de- 
clares in  the  prefacoi  (written  also  in  He- 
brew) that  <'  the  great  Post,  Dante  Alighieri, 
must  be  ranked  immediately  after  the  Divine 
Prophets,  through  whom  the  mind  of  God  has 
been  revealed  to  men."  Bjb  verdon  is  highly 
praised  by  Hebrew  scholars. 
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—  A  Gennan  reviewer,  in  commendDg 
on  Madame  de  Stael's  description  of  the  in« 
tense  natoral  vanitj  of  the  English,  cites,  as 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  feel- 
ing is  inculcated,  the  hymn  for  children,  oom- 
menciog: 

«"  I  Uunk  tbee,  Ood,  that  I  wu  bora 
A  bappj  Englith  child.'' 
Professor  Victor  Aim6  Haber  recent- 
ly died  at  his  residence  in  the  Hartz,  in  his 
seyentieth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Huber, 
Schiller's  early  friend,  and  Therese,  the 
daughter  of  George  Forster  and  grand-dangh- 
ter  of  the  scholar  Heyne.  Professor  Hnber 
was  well-known  by  his  politico-economical 
and  socialistic  works.  He  was  ultimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  England,  and  the  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  their  condition. 

The  memoirs  of  Lord  Broughton 

(Hobhouse)  may  possibly  throw  some  light 
on  the  Byron  spandal,  but  we  shall  have 
to  wait  thirty  years  for  their  publication. 
In  his  win  he  has  ordered  that  all  his  '^'di- 
aries,  manoscripts,  correspondence  and  other 
papers,  both  official  and  private,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  kept  without  examination  until  the 
year  1900,  when,  if  desirable,  they  may  be 
published;^'  and,  by  a  codicil,  he  desires 
**  that  sudi  as  rdate  to  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Sove- 
rdgn  under  whose  orders  they  were  written, 
shall  not  be  made  public  withbut  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  reigning  Sovereign" — in  1900, 
of  course.  AU  this,  however,  may  be  less 
important  than  it  sounds. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poem,  "  Super 

Flumina  Babylonis  '*  was  written  more  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  a  lyric  of  moderate  length, 
and  will  not  therefore,  probably,  be  publish- 
ed separately,  but  as  the  initial  poem  of  a 
collection. 

Still  another  periodical  is  to  appear 

in  London.  Murray,  it  is  announced,  will 
shortly  commence  the  publication  of  **  The 
Academy,"  a  weekly  critical  journal.  Both 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  are 
named  as  possible  editors. 
.  — — -  A  German  critic,  reviewing  seven 
works  on  religious  topics,  commences  his  ar- 
ticle with  the  sentence  of  Emerson :  **  'Tis  a 
whole  population  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
out  in  search  of  religions." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Cams  has  just 

died  in  Dresden,  80  years  old.  He  had  near- 
ly completed  the  fifth  volume  of  his  me- 
moirs.   One  of  hia  most  noted  works  is  his 


«  Symbolism  of  the  Human  Form**— an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  body  is  plastic  to  the 
character  and  growth  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
presses them  more,  or  less,  in  every  part 

A  work  which  will  interest  a  limited 

circle  of  readers  is  Dr.  Yolkmann*s  *'  Syne- 
sius  of  Cyrene^  a  Biographical  Characteristio 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Hellenism."  Synesius 
was  a  cotemporai^  of  Hypatia,  and  the  work 
treats  therefore  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria. 

The  ''Ladies*  National  Association 

for  the  Difi\ision  of  Sanitary  Knowledge,"  in 
London,  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  publishes 
and  distributes  tracts,  bearing  such  titles  as, 
"  The  Worth  of  Fresh  Air ; "  "  The  Use  of 
Pure  Water ; "  **  The  Value  of  Good  Food," 
&C.,  seeking  to  purify  and  elevate  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  popuUtion  physically, 
as  the  necessary  preparation  for  spiritual  im- 
provement 

Karl  Gutzkow,  the  novelist,  is  now 

publishing  a  new  romance  of  the  Jacobin 
days  in  England,  entitled  "  Through  Night  to 
Light"  [The  title  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  one  of  Spielhagen^s  novels.]  The 
number  of  volumes  it  will  fill  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. He  is  now  writing  still  another 
romance^"  The  Sons  of  Pastalozzi." 

A  Bavarian  poet,  Franz  von  Kobell, 

has  translated  Bums*s  '* Blue-eyed  Lassie" 
into  the  dialect  of  the  Alpine  region  of  Ba- 
varia. The  Utle  is :  "  'S  blau-augeti  Diendl "  t 


▲BT. 

The  sculptor  Krausser  has  completed  his 
model  for  the  statue  of  the  Master-Singer, 
Hans  Sachs,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Nu- 
remberg. The  old  poet  is  represented  in 
his  leather  apron,  seated,  supporting  with 
his  left  hand  a  huge  folio  (which  serves  as  a 
temporary  writing  desk)  on  his  thigh,  while 
his  right  hand,  with  a  pencil,  is  lifted  as  if  to 
beat  the  metre  of  the  coming  verse*  The 
design  is  highly  praised. 

A  curious  portrait  of  Napoleon  has 

been  discovered  in  Paris.  It  was  painted  by 
Cavalutti,  in  Ajaccio,  in  1^78,  when  the  first 
Bonaparte  was  only  four  years  old.  He  is 
dressed  in  sailor  costume,  of  a  green  color, 
and  wears  pointed  shoes,  with  buckles.  His 
brow  is  completely  hidden  under  his  thick 
hair,  but  the  face  already  foretells  its  later 
characteristics. 

The  poverty  of  Italy  in  artists  has 

just  been  illustrated  in  a  singular  manner. 
The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  erec- 
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tion  of  a  monument  to  Manin,  in  Venice, 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  design.  Not  less 
than  forty-four  models  were  sent,  every  one 
of  which  w»s  rejected,  on  account  of  an  utter 
lack  of  artistic  merit.  The  most  of  them 
were  imaginary  figures,  without  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  Manin. 

It  is  designed  to  give  an  exhibition 

of  Ecclesiastic  Art,  in  Rome,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 

The  English  sculptor,  Noble,  will  fur- 
nish a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  City 
Hall  in  Manchester.  This  will  be  the  first 
of  such  honors  paid  to  Cromwell  in  England. 

— ^-  Belgian  Art  has  sustained  a  severe 
loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  Baron  Leys. 
He  died  in  Antwerp,  where  he  was  bom,  on 
the  26th  day  of  August,  fifty-four  years 
old. 

There   seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 

monuments,  projected  or  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, in  Europe.  Harold  Haarfager  (or  the 
Fair  Hair)  is  to  be  thus  honored  in  Norway, 
Capo  d^Istrias  on  the  island  of  Corfu,  Cer- 
vantes (at  last !)  in  Madrid,  and  Amdt  at  his 
birthplace  on  the  island  of  Riigen.  Yarioas 
minor  celebrities,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, await  their  turn.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  centuries,  Europe  will  resemble 
an  immense  Central  Park. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been 

made  in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St  Gery- 
on,  in  Cologne.  After  removing  fifty  coats 
of  whitewash  from  the  vaulted  ceilings,  a 
series  of  superb  fresco  paintings,  three  or 
four  centuries  old,  were  revealed.  The  work 
of  restoration  is  now  going  on. 


SCISNOS,   STATISTICS,   EZPLORATIOMS,  nU 

The  Schools  for  Adults,  which  have  been 
established  in  France,  are  constantly  extend- 
ing their  sphere  of  usef^ness.  During  the 
year  ending  Aug.  1st,  they  were  attended  by 
678,768  men  and  114,883  women,  of  whom, 
at  their  entrance  in  the  schools,  91,487  were 
tmable  to  read  and  write,  while  818,984  had 
the  merest  beginnings  of  education.  The 
cost  of  this  instruction,  which  was  entirely 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions,  amomit* 
ed  to  two  miliions  of  fVancs.  The  fiict  indi- 
cates a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  popular  education  among  the  French 
people. 

In  July  last,  a  laborer,  digging  in  a 

sand-pit  near  Bonn,  came  upon  a  leaden 
coffin,  six  feet  long,  inclosing  the  skeleton  of 
a  man.    The  lead,  which  had  been  cast,  not 


rolled,  broke  into  pieces  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  bones  crumbled  into 
dust ;  but  the  skull  remained  in  a  state  capa- 
ble of  being  preserved.  Inside  the  coffin 
were  several  terra-cotta  vessds,  of  Roman 
form.  The  body  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  about  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
practice  of  burning  corpses  fell  into  disuse. 

— ^  The  French  historian,  Boull6e,  insists 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  m  cdebrat- 
ing  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Napoleon^s 
birthday  on  the  16th  of  August,  1869.  He 
professes  to  have  discovered  a  certificate  of 
baptism,  written  in  Latin,  stating  that  the  diild 
of  Carlo  and  Leti^  Bonaparte  was  baptized 
in  the  church  at  Corte  (not  Ajaccio),  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1768,  and  received  the  name 
of  Nabulion!  This  is  a  doubt  which  Nabn- 
llon  in.  should  order  to  be  settled  at  once. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  has  been 

made  in  Pompeii  A  house  recently  uncoT- 
ered  contains  a  laige  fresco  representing  the 
amphitheatre,  as  it  appeared  just  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  arena  was  then. 
planted  with  trees.  The  firesco  has,  moreover, 
a  historical  value :  it  is  a  picture  of  a  battle 
between  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  thoee  o£ 
Nocera,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  ootent- 
porary  historians.  Near  the  amphitheatre 
there  is  a  large,  stately  building,  for  whidi 
search  is  now  being  made.  (Those  who  hare 
visited  Pompeii  will  remember  that  the  am- 
phitheatre is  an  isolated  excavation,  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  Forum.) 

The  grave  of  Stradivarius  has  beea 

^scovered  in  the  Church  of  St.  Domenico,  in 
Cremona.  Of  course  he  is  to  have  a  monu- 
ment 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  an  English  Al- 
pine-Clubber, reAised  to  be  bound  to  his 
guides,  on  descending  the  Schreckhom. 
The  consequence  was,  he  fell  7000  feet,  and 
was    afterward  picked  up  as  a  rfiapelcaa 


Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Egyptian  Sxpe^- 

tion  to  Central  AJfrica  is  now  under  waj.  A 
great  portion  of  the  material  and  snppliee 
has  been  shipped  to  Sowakin,  to  be  traii9> 
ported  thence  to  Khartoum.  The  steamers 
will  take  advantage  of  the  inundation  of  the 
mie,  and  pass  the  Nnbian  cataracts.  Sr 
Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  left  Cairo  on  the  lOtk 
of  September,  and  will  take  the  usual  rooie^ 
via  Korosko  and  Berber.  The  Expedition  is 
expected  to  be  in  complete  readinefls  at 
Khartoum  by  the  20th  of  October,  by  whieb 
time  also  the  telegraph  line  will  have  beem 
oomi^eted  from  that  p<^  to  Oairoi 
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[OUS  SBOOBO  CLOSI0  OOTOBBB  L] 


I.      8VMMART. 

Seftsmbsb  has  been  well  supplied  with 
topics  and  incidents  of  interest  and  import- 
ance. Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
phenomen(Mi  of  the  month  has  been  the  ill- 
health  of  the  French  Emperor.  There  is  a 
theory  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  gas,  or 
some  imponderable  composition,  while  the 
tail  is,  or  carries  with  it,  solid  matters.  So 
with  the  Imperial  indispositions.  They  may 
be  trifles,  as  the  official  periodicals  anxiously 
insist ;  but  close  in  their  train  swings  a  half 
panic  in  the  French  money  market,  a  sudden 
bustle  and  instant  rise  of  courage  and  discus- 
sion among  the  various  political  oppositions. 
The  Empress  comes  hastily  back  from  her 
Eastern  trip.  The  public  prints  all  discuss  re- 
gencies and  a  pUbuiciie  on  the  choice  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the 
supposed  hastening  of  the  young  gentleman's 
migority.  If  he  could  be  secured  a  beard  by 
aenatus  canauUum,  or  the  addition  of  a  cubit 
unto  his  stature,  perhaps  it  might  help  him 
to  TOte  him  of  age.  As  it  is,  there  is  great 
reason  for  any  anxiety  which  his  parents 
may  feel  about  his  inheritance.  The  Em- 
peror has  undoubtedly  been  seriously  ill,  and 
is,  in  a  measure,  recovered.  He  has  certainly 
for  some  time  back  been  pursuing  a  policy 
intended  to  be  considered  liberal,  and  such  as 
would  be  naturally  adopted  by  a  man  of  sense 
in  his  situation,  recognizing  the  approach  of 
his  end,  setting  his  house  in  order,  and  trying 
to  secure  some  provision  for  his  family.  There 
13  little  risk  in  prophesying  a  troublous  pe- 
riod for  France  when,  within  a  short  time.  Na- 
poleon m.  shall  die. 

A  curious  contrast  to  all  this  pain  and 
worry  around  a  sickly  old  gentleman  and  his 
Blender  only  son,  is  the  centrifugal  bounty 
with  which  Victoria  launches  forth  her  girls 
and  boys  all  over  the  world.  One  of  her 
princesses  marries  some  Prince  or  other  every 
little  while,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
of  her  princes  appears  in  country  after  coun- 
try all  round  the  world,  leavmg  a  trail  of  ad- 
ulatory paragraphs  and  scandal,  until  one 
might  ahnost  fancy  that  any  stray  boy  is  to 
be  (diarged  to  the  account  of  the  British 


Queen.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  on  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  Prince  Arthur  is  tourmg  in  Canada.  It 
would  take  a  great  many  deaths  in  the  royal 
family  to  perturb  Great  Britain.  One  wiU 
explode  France. 

The  war  record  of  tbe  last  few  weeks  is 
worthy  of  note.  Its  materials,  however,  are 
exclusively  from  the  New  World.  There 
has  been  about  the  average  number  of  "  re- 
volutions "  in  Latin  America.  The  civil  war 
among  the  negroes  of  Hay  ti  continues.  Events 
in  Cuba  and  in  Paraguay,  however,  are  of 
more  significance.  A  considerable  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents at  Las  Tunas  ;  there  are  reports  of 
another  advantage  gamed  in  the  field  over 
Gen.  Valmaseda ;  and  a  story  from  the  Span- 
iards in  Havana  is  to  the  effect  that  Gen. 
Jordan,  the  American  commander  for  Cuba, 
has  writtten  a  letter  to  Gen.  de  Rodas,  of- 
fering to  sell  out  the  cause  for  a  specified 
sum.  So  transparent  a  fabrication  is  evi- 
dence of  great  trouble  among  those  who 
manufacture  it  There  have  apparently  been 
some  successful  evasions  of  the  IT.  S.  milita- 
ry, naval,  >tnd  legal  authorities  by  a  number 
of  armed  vessels  in  the  Cuban  interest,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  bear  of  a  dam- 
aging privateer  assault  on  the  pommerce  of 
Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  a  series  of  conf\ised 
and  untrustworthy  reports  have  come  from 
Kadrid,  about  some  alleged  negotiations  at- 
tempted by  Gen.  Sickles,  our  Minister  there, 
towards  buying  Cuba,  or  guaranteeing  its 
purchase  by  the  Cubans  or  advising  the  gift 
of  independence  to  the  insurgents,  or  inti- 
mating that  the  United  States  might  think 
proper  to  recognize  it. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  Paraguayan  dicta- 
tator  Lopez  was  at  last  beaten  into  helpless- 
ness. The  news  is  circumstantial  and  con- 
firmed that,  after  the  long  delay  spent  by  the 
Brazilian  commander.  Count  d'Eu,  in  build- 
ing a  military  railroad  and  organi^ng  for  an 
advance,  he  did  at  last  move  on  the  positions 
of  Lopez,  on  the  18th  of  August  attacked  and 
carried  his  intrenchments  at  Curuguaty  utter- 
ly routiug  his  army,  which  lost  1000  killed, 
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300  prisoDera  and  12  cannoiL  Attacking 
again  on  the  2l8t,  the  Oount  defeated  him 
again,  taking  26  more  gons,  and  still  pressing 
closely  upon  the  fbgitiyea,  dispersed  the  Para- 
guayan anny  entirely,  and  forced  Lopez  to 
flee  to  parts  unknown.  The  Paraguayans  now 
lost  also  all  their  steam  fleet  The  victors 
liberated  44  British  sulgects,  detained  by 
Lopez.  It  seems  probable  that  this  bloody 
and  determined  despot  is  effectually  dislodged. 

U.     TBB  ITSITKO  STATES. 

Sept.  1.  The  decrease  of  the  Public  Debt 
during  August  was  $5,604,284. 

Sept.  2.  A  **  National  Temperance  (in- 
vention,'* sitting  at  Chicago,  passes  a  resolu- 
tion for  organizing  a  **  National  Temperance 
Party,  having  for  its  primary  object  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks." 

Sept.  2.  A  considerable  party  of  men  about 
to  proceed  to  Cuba  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the 
insurgents  there,  gathers  near  Fort  Gaines, 
Georgia,  but  they  are  dispersed  by  the  legal 
and  military  authorities. 

Sept  6.  M^jor  General  John  A.  Rawlins, 
Secretary  of  War,  dies  of  disease  of  the 
lungs  at  his  home  in  Washington.  He  was 
bom  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  HI,  in  1881,  was 
brought  up  as  a  farmer  and  charcoal  burner, 
studied  law  and  entered  practice  at  Galena, 
and  after  Bull  Run  went  into  the  service,  first 
raising  troops  and  then  joining  Gen.  Grant's 
staff  as  adijutant  Here  he  remained  and 
rose  with  his  chief  until  he  became,  after 
Lee's  surrender,  chief  of  staff  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  afterward  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  rectitude  and  purity  of 
character,  energy,  force  of  will,  and  adminis- 
trative ability. 

Sept  6.  In  the  territorial  election  in  New 
Mexico,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Republican,  is  chosen 
ddegate  to  Congress,  by  2,500  or  more  ma- 
jority, and  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islature is  also  chosen. 

Sept  6.  The  flue  at  the  foot  of  the  only 
shaft  of  the  Avondale  coal  mme  at  Plymouth, 
Pa.,  catches  fire,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
shaft  and  the  wooden  building  erected  over 
its  mouth  bum  up,  choking  the  shaft,  rend- 
ering escape  impossible,  and  causing  the 
death,  by  suffocation  in  the  gases  of  tho 
mine,  of  108  workmen. 

Sept  7.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  LL J).,  dies 

at  his  home  in  Salem,  Mass ,  aged  80.    Dr. 

Felt  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  authority  in 

American  history,  and  published  a  number 

t 


of  books  in  that  dqMuiment  of  literature,  be- 
sides shorter  papers. 

Sept.  7.  At  the  Yermont  State  election, 
Washburn,  Republican,  is  elected  Governor 
by  about  81,600,  to  about  11,000  for  Hea 
ton.  Democrat 

Sept  8.  One  of  the  severest  gales  of  the 
present  century  visits  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  Rhode  Island  to  Maine.  At  Pro 
vidence,  blowing  up  Narragansett  Bay,  the 
wind  piled  the  water  up  so  high  in  the  harbor 
as  to  flood  several  of  the  streets  during  two 
or  three  hours,  and  the  gale  was  reckoned 
almost  equal  to  the  famous  one  of  1815.  At 
Boston,  Uie  **  Coliseum  *'  was  blown  open  at 
one  end  and  seriously  damaged.  On  the 
coast  of  Maine,  twenty-two  schooners  mete 
wrecked. 

Sept.  8.  William  RU  Fessenden  dies  at 
his  home  at  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  bom 
in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  October  16, 
1806 ;  was  a  successful  lawyer ;  was  early  an 
efficient  member  of  the  State  Legislature; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1840,  and  after 
serving  at  various  times  there  and  in  the 
State  Legislature,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1854,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  except  during  his  short  term  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  July  5th,  1864  to 
March  5th,  1865.  He  was  an  able  and  useful 
member  of  the  Republican  party  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle 
and  the  rebellion.  He  was  cool  and  keen, 
industrious,  practical  and  honest,  dignified 
and  self-possessed ;  a  clear-headed  and  useful 
public  servant 

Sept  8.  James  H.  Cafferty,  a  pamter  of 
^rtraits,  still  life,  and  figures,  a  man  of  high 
abilities,  and  a  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Design,  dies  at  his  house  in  New 
York. 

Sept.  18.  A  small  party  of  recruits  for  the 
Cuba^  insurgents  is  dispersed  at  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Sept  13.  The  Maine  State  election  is  held. 
General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlin  (RepublicanX 
is  re-elected  Governor  by  about  8,000  m^or- 
ity  m  a  total  vote  of  about  94,000.  There 
was  a  third-party  candidate,  put  up  by  the 
Prohibitionists,  but  he  only  polled  about 
4,600  in  all. 

Sept  14.  Mr.  Udolpho  Wolfe,  somewhat 
known  some  years  ago  as  a  vigorous  adver- 
tiser and  successful  seller  of  what  he  called 
**  Schiedam  Schnapps,^'  died  at  his  countix 
seat  on  Scaten  Island. 

Sept  17.  Hon.  F.  A.  TaDmadge  dies  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut  st  the  house  of  Wb 
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dAUghter.  He  was  for  many  years  a  lawyer 
in  New  York,  and  filled  Tarious  public  atations 
mefnUy  and  creditably.  He  was  Recorder 
from  1848  to  1851,  and  while  in  this  office 
dispersed  the  **  Astor  Place  mob  "  assembled 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  Mr.  Forrest  to  as- 
sault Mr.  Macready,  causing  the  military  to 
fire  on  them  with  ball  cartridges.  The  yoI- 
leys  killed  about  twenty  and  wounded  about 
forty  of  the  mob,  and  there  was  no  more 
rioting  in  the  city  of  a  very  serious  character 
until  the  July  riots  of  1868. 

Sept  22.  First  day  of  the  operations  of  a 
wealthy  combination  to  engross  all  the  gold 
in  the  New  York  money  market  and  then  by 
forcing  all  buyers  to  purchase  it  of  them,  to 
sell  again  at  a  vast  profit.  The  price  of  gold 
advanced  to-day  from  187}  to  141  f. 

Sept  28.  Second  day  of  the  gold-gamblers' 
t»mpaign  in  Wall  Street  The  price  rises 
Ihree  percent 

Sept  24.  Third  day  of  the  gold-gamblers' 
x»mpalgn  in  Wall  Street  The  price  was 
carried  up  to  160,  amidst  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement, when  the  announcement  that  the 
<70vemment  would  sell  gold  to  the  extent  of 
"^,000,000  or  more,  at  once  flung  its  price 
down  again,  and  the  **  comer "  was  substan- 
tially at  an  end,  numbers  of  speculators  hav- 
ing been  ruined. 

Sept  80.  United  States  Marshal  Barlow  de- 
'tains  the  steamer  Euterpe,  on  suspicion  of 
violating  the  neutrality  laws.  She  has  on 
board  thirty  100-pound  Parrot  guns  with  a 
hundred  solid  shot  and  shell  for  each,  being 
just  the  right  armament  for  thirty  gunboats 
-that  have  just  been  built  at  New  York  and 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  for  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment 

Oct  1.  The  PubKc  Debt  of  the  United 
States  decreased  during  September,  (7,467,- 
429.89. 

III.  TORSION. 

Sept  2.  Cardinal  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  issues  a  letter  forbidding 
Bomanist  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
nnsectarian  national  model  schools,  on  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  the  sacraments. 

Sept  6.  The  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Huss  takes  place  at  Pktigue, 


and  is  enthusiastically  observed  by  the  Bo-  . 
hemians. 

Sept  1.  The  Cubans  attack  the  town  ci 
Las  Tunas,  held  by  a  ^Moish  garrison,  and 
are  repulsed  after  hard  fighting,  but  succeed- 
ed  in  carrying  away  a  great  quantity  of  sup- 
plies, of  which  they  were  in  much  need.  The 
Spaniards  cUiim  a  victory,  and  General  Rodas 
by  public  decree  changes  the  name  of  the 
place  to  Victoria  de  Las  Tunas  in  commemo- 
ration. But  the  ^uish  garrison  shortly 
evacuates  it  Las  Tunas  is  an  inland  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  and  an  important 
business  centre. 

Sept  14.  An  intemational  working  men's 
congress  convenes  at  Basle,  with  a  pretty 
large  representation ;  and  many  friendly  let- 
ters and  messages  were  received  from  per- 
sons and  places  not  represented. 

Sept  14.  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  is  cel- 
ebrated in  Germany  and  in  America  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  many  obseryan- 
ccs. 

Sept  17.  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  author 
of  the  well  known  "  Thesaurus  of  English 
words "  dies  in  London,  aged  ninety.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  physical  science. 

Sept  18.  Thomas  John  Penn,  the  lastde-* 
scendant  of  William  Penn,  dies  in  England. 

Thomas  Graham,  an  eminent  chemist, 

and  master  of  the  English  mint,  dies.  He  was 
bom  at  Glasgow,  1805. 

Rt    Rev.    Henry    Phillpotts,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  dies,  aged  ninety-one.  He 
was  very  prominent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  before,  in  the  Catholic  controversy 
and  particularly  in  the  **  Gorham  case,"  which 
arose  Arom  Dr.  Phillpotts'  refusing  to  induct 
Mrs.  Gorham  into  a  certain  living,  on  account 
of  alleged  heresies. 

Sept  21.  P^re  Hyacintbe,  a  famous  mo- 
nastic preacher  in  Paris,  publishes  a  letter  in 
which  he  informs  the  General  of  his  Order 
that  he  abandons  his  convent,  and  will  preach 
no  more ;  that  this  is  because  he  cannot  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Pope ;  and  he  protests 
against  the  approaching  Ecumenical  Council 
and  against  the  ensting  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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able  state  of  the  intemational  intercourse  of 
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tnndation  of  it,  pnblislied  by  the  great  house 
of  L.  proves  a  succeas.  This  suocees  is  im- 
prored,  and  two  other  rolames  by  the  same 
antbor  and  translator  are  issued  by  the  same 
bouse.  Meanwhile  the  German  author,  who, 
so  &r,  bad  not  been  consulted,  indicates,  in- 
directly, to  other  publishers  (P.)  that  she  is 
writing  another  book ;  tells  them  its  title,  and 
inyites  an  offer  from  them  for  the  early  sheets 
with  the  author's  sanction,  for  an  American 
edition.  This  is  responded  to,  and  the  sum 
suggested  is  remitted  to  the  author  by  P 
After  some  delays,  the  "early"  copy  of  the 
periodical  in  which  the  original  edition  is 
published,,  is  reoeiTed  by  P.  and  his  transla- 
tion is  neariy  finished,  under  the  following 
authority — 

n^atulation.1 

April  10,  1869. 
Received  through  B.  Keil,  from  G.  P.  Puti 

nam  &  Son,  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

hundred  Thalers,  in  consideration  of  my  au- 
thorization of  the  publication  by  them  of  a 
translation  of  my  Romance  **  tke  CounUsa 
Oitela.'' 

[Signed]  Euoekie  Joh5. 

E.    MXBLITT. 

Abnstadt,  Schwarzbdro,  Sondxrshausen, 
July  12, 1869. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son,  publishers  in 
New  York,  are  hereby  authorized  by  me  as 
the  publishers  in  the  United  States  of  my 
Romance,  '*  The  Couniest  Gisela:' 


[Signed] 


At  this  point,  L.  coifrteously  claims  that,  in 
equity,  this  market  for  this  author  belongs  to 
him  and  to  Mrs.  W.  who  had  first  discovered 
the  merit  of  '*£.  M."  and  made  her  reputa- 
tion in  this  country.  Feeling  the  force  of 
this  claim,  though  not  deeming  it  conclusive, 
and  unwilling  to  encroach  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  L.,  P.  oflfers  to  transfer  his  early 
copy  and  the  above  authority  to  L.  on  the 
repayment  by  L.  merely  of  the  sum  advanced 
to  the  author,— P,*s  translation  all  going  for 
nothing.  Accepted  by  L.  on  condition  that 
there  is  no  other  rival  edition  "  within  a  rea- 
sonable time."  But  lo !  in  a  few  days  the 
powerful  ff,  steps  in,  with  no  previous  notice 
or  warrant,  and  prints  the  book  for  one-third 
the  price  of  tj*s  edition  I  L.  retaliates  by 
printing  an  edition  still  cheaper  than  that  of 
H. — But  for  this  reason  (this  rivalry  eating 
up  all  the  profits)  P.  finds  that  he  has  given 
up  bis  early  copy  and  the  money  he  has  paid 


the  author  for  it  and  that  it  is  s^  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  to  pocket  the  loss,  without 
any  redress  whatever !  Sudi  is  a  spedknen 
of  the  equities  and  amenilaes  connected 
with  reprinting  European  books  under  the 
presoit  law.  There  may  be  reasons  good 
and  sufficient,  why  th«  benefits  of  an 
author's  genius  should  belong  perpetually 
to  the  first  foreign  discoverer  of  it,  barring 
out  all  further  right  even  of  the  author  him- 
self^ to  treat  with  a  translator  or  a  second  pub- 
lisher— but  when  No.  8  comes  in,  ignoring  or 
riding  over  all  rights  except  that  of  might, 
what  is  to  be  said  ?  The  book  referred  to  in 
this  case  is  the  Countess  Oisela,  by  Eugenie 
John,  who  writtt  under  the  name  of  "  E. 
Marlitt" 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  first  proposal 
to  P.  on  the  author's  part,  or  for  her  interest* 
was  so  long  ago  as  November  last ; — the  book 
and  its  title  was  announced  by  them  in  De- 
cember— and  the  money  was  sent  to  Ger- 
many in  January — t.  e. — six  months  before 
the  final  publication. 


COMMJBBCE   via  THE  POLK. 

"The  Gateways  to  the  Pole,"  the 

first  article  in  our  present  number,  not  only 
furnishes  scientific  facts  of  deep  interest,  but 
awakens  inquiry  into  matters  of  national  and 
world-wide  importance.  It  introduces  the 
new  theory,  which  the  latest  advances  of 
science  in  our  day  suggest,  for  the  pathway 
of  the  Polar  mariner.  Hitherto  it  has  ap- 
peared that  a  safe  ship-way  through  the 
waters,  supposed  to  surround  the  North 
Pole,  has  been  denied  by  nature,  as  if  such 
a  gateway  led  to  some  of  her  inner  and 
anapproachable  shrines.  But,  amidst  the 
daily  crash  of  old  ideas  and  the  ever  re- 
cuniog  triumphs  of  knowledge,  thinkm^ 
men  will  not  hastily  prejudge  the  profound 
author  of  this  theory.  Yasco  Di  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and,  find- 
ing an  easier  way  to  the  East  than  the  old 
route  by  Suez,  revolutionized  the  trade  of 
Europe.  The  Suez  Canal,  so  near  its  com- 
pletion, will,  it  is  claimed  by  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  re-revolutionize  the  commerce 
of  Mediterranean  Europe,  and  bring  it  beck 
into  its  ancient  channels.  It  needs  little 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  discovery  of  an 
"  Open  Sea  "  path  from  Spitzbergen  to  Behr- 
ing  Straits  would  prove  the  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  the  Suez  Canal 
will  be  to  middle  Europe,  a  polar  route  U> 
China  and  Japan  would  be  to  the  worid. 
From  Liverpool  to  Japan,  by  such  a  route. 
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could  not  exceed  half  the  distance  by  the 
present  track;  and,  in  sailing  fh>m  New 
York  to  China,  a  ship's  voyage  would  be 
shortened  not  less  than  forty  days.  To  one 
marked  aspect  of  this  theory  we  cannot  for- 
bear calling  attentioxL  It  is  the  first  time  in 
history,,  that  science  has  been  invoked  in 
fixing  the  exact  course  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorers ;  or,  if  invoked,  the  oracle's  response 
has  not  been  waited  for ;  and  valor  has  gen- 
erally far  outstripped  discretion  in  the  num- 
berless efforts  to  find  the  Pole.  The  argu- 
ment now  brought  forward  rests  upon  the 
matured  results  of  science.  The  great  Gulf 
Stream,  with  a  volume  sud  to  be  8,000  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans,  galloping  along  our  Atlantic  coast, 
runs  towards  the  Pole,  with  heat  **  sufficient, 
if  utilized,  to  keep  in  constant  blast  a  cyclo- 
pean  furnace,  capable  of  sending  forth  a 
stream  of  molten  iron  as  large  in  volume  as 
the  discharge  of  the  mightiest  river.*'  The 
corresponding  hot  stream  in  the  Pacific 
known  as  the  Japan  current,  likewise  flows 
to  the  Pde.  These  two  currents,  approach- 
ing each  other  from  opposite  directions,  on 
a  great  circle,  and  coming  from  equatorial 
regions,  open  the  polar  waters  to  navigation. 
This  is  the  theory  now  propounded. 

Its  announcement  is  opportune.  Several 
new  polar  expeditions  are  soon  to  set  out: 
one  is  already  on  foot.  Never  was  the  hu- 
man race  so  much  aroused  to  the  study  of 
its  own  planet.  But,  in  view  of  800  years  of 
fSulure  to  reach  the  Pole  (by  every  other 
route  than  the  one  now  proposed),  and  the 
loss  of  millions  of  money  and  hundreds  of 
gallant  lives,  it  would  seem  almost  criminal  to 
disregard  any  new  light,  science  and  geo- 
graphy may  shed  upon  this  difficult  problem. 

Whether  the  theory  before  us  is  to  live  or 
die,  it  is  conceded,  we  believe,  that,  by  no 
polar  route  ever  yet  tried,  is  the  hope  to 
be  entertained  of  a  safe  ship-road  for  com- 
merce. Our  Arctic  adventurers  propose  to 
watch  shifting  and  floating  ice-masses  and 
froien  mountains,  and  pioneer  their  roman- 
tic way  through  these  gigantic  pickets  of 
the  North.  At  best,  they  can  only  solve  a 
geographical  riddle ;  for  the  Frost  King  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  as   Dr.  Kane  and  others 


^pp^yed,  has  belted  the  polar  basin  with  a 
cordSiVof  ice. 

The  theory  of  **Thermometric  Gateways,** 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  first,  we  believe,  that 
ever  contemplated  a  commercial  tmcnue 
through  polar  water$. 

Prof.  Maury,  the  author  of  our  article,  has 
made  this  theory  a  special  study,  but,  it  will 
be  seen,  he  argues  neither  for  nor  against  it, 
aiming  solely  to  test  it  in  the  crucible  of  sci- 
ence, and  before  the  brightening  lights  of  Phy- 
sical Geography  and  Meteorology.  A  second 
article  from  his  pen  will  be  pul^shed  in  our 
next  issue.  This  will  give  the  testimony  of 
the  sea  Fauna  and  Flora,  the  history  and 
art  of  navigation  by  the  water-thermometer 
(as  a  substitute  for  the  compass),  and  will 
exhibit  this  beautiful  hypothesis  in  its  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  aspects. 

This  subject  is  already  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York,  of  which 
Judge  Daly  is  President,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  body  wiD,  at  no  distant  day,  devise 
means  for  giving  the  proposition  the  fSurest 
and  fullest  experiment 


The   mutations  of  mercantile  aflSiirs 

and  the  brevity  of  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness associations  in  this  country  render  any 
marked  exception  specially  notable.  A  littie 
volume  sent  us  chronicles  pleasant  doings  and 
sayings  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
partnership  of  Crocker  k  Brewster,  Publish- 
ers of  Boston,  who  still  carry  on  business 
in  the  same  spot — ^hearty,  vigorous,  and  uni- 
versally respected.  Long  may  they  fiourish 
and  may  we  have  many  more  such. 

In  our  younger  days  few  names  were 

more  pleasantiy  £uniliar  than  that  of  CoL 
Wm.  L.  Stone,  whose  Commercial  Adotrtuer 
was  the  family  evening  paper — always  full  of 
good  things  and  always  specially  attentive  to 
books  and  booksellers.  The  generations  fol- 
low each  other — and  now  we  greet  our 
old  friend  again  in  the  person  of  his  son,  as 
the  editor  of  the  College  Review^  a  monthly 
journal  of  matters  connected  with  coU^e 
life  and  studies— which  will  doubtiess  be 
largely  acceptable  to  the  great  audience  for 
which  it  caters. 
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Soc.    Roan $1.50 

Black  Band  (The).    See  Braddon. 

Black,  W.  In  SUk  Attire.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Harper. 
Pap sec. 

Slackbnm,  Rer.  W.  ^  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Rise  of' 
the  Huguenots.  With  a  Map.  a  vols,  xamo,  pp.  384, 
394.     Phila.  Pres.  Bd.  of  Pub $3-75 

Blatchfordi  Judge.  Rules  of  the  District  Court  of  the  U. 
S.  for  die  Soudiem  District  of  N.  Y.,  X838-39.  8vo,  pp. 
60.    N.  Y.  Baker,  Voorkis  &-  Co.    Pap ^i.So 

Blot,  Fere  (S.  J.)  In  Heaven  we  Know  Our  Own.  i8mo, 
pp.180.    N.  Y.  Catk,  Pub.  Soc 6oc. 

Boker,  Geo.  H.  Kdnigsmark :  The  L^;end  of  the  Hounds, 
and  other  Poems.  x6mo,  pp.  244.  'P\iM^  Lippi^u:ott.%u^$ 

Bovee,  M.  E.  Christ  and  the  Gallows  ;  or.  Reasons  for 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Pimishment  xamo,  pp.  328.  N. 
Y.  Masonic  Pub.  Co ^2.00 

Bowden,  Rer.  J.  E.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Fa- 
ber,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  bv  an  American  Cler- 
gyman. Withportr.  Demi-8vo.  Baltimore.  Murpky^ 
Co.     $2.00;   bev.  tinted  pap.,   $2.50;  half  calf,  f3.sa 

Braddon,  Miu  M.  E.  The  Black  Band  ;  or,  The  Mys- 
teries of  Midnight  8vo,  pp.  200.  N.  Y.  De  Wttt. 
Pap 75  c. 

— The  Octoroon  ;  or,  The  Lily  of  Louisiana.  8vo,  pp.  xso. 
N.  Y.De  mtt.    Pap ...T.Soc. 

Breed;  Rev.  W.  F.  (D.D.)  Jenny  Gedde's;  or,  Presbyte- 
namsm  and  its  Conflict  with  Despotism.  Z2mo.  pp.  480. 
V\uhL.  Pres.  Bd.  0/ Pub [...fiTars 

Brewster,  F.  O.  Reports  of  Equity,  Election,  and  other 
Important  Cases,  particulariy  in  the  Courts  of  the  County 


of  Phila.     Vol.  X.     8vo,  pp.  672.     Phila.  y.  Cam&eU. 

Shp. .>6.so 

Bright,  Mrs.  Amanda  M.  The  Three  Berenices ;  or,  An- 

sermo  of  die  Crag,     xaxno,  pp.  380.    Phila.  Claxtm,  X- 

^  H Ilts 

Bright,  John  (M.F.)    Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 

Policy.    Edited  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  Autkor't 

Popular  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  sdi,  582.     London  &  N.  Y. 

Macmillan f^-So 

Brightly,  F.  O.    The  Banktript  Law  of  the  U.  S..  widi 

Rules  and  Forms,  and  Notes  of  Decisions.    Svo,  pp.  276. 

Phila,  KayA»Bro. %zxo 

Brown,  B.  (M.D.)    Cases  in  Ortfiopedic  Surgery.    Fbo- 

togr.  and  Illustr.    8vo,  pp.  23  and  8  plates.    Boston,  J. 

Campbell |a.oo 

BnahnelL  Bev.  Horace  (D.D.)     God*s  Thoughts  ^^ 

Bread  for  Children.     x(^oy  pp.  38.    Boston,  Nickels  6* 

Nlayes.    50  c. ;  pap 20c 

Bntler,  B.  O.    Lake  George  and  Lake  Champbin,  from 

the  First  Discovery  to  1759.    Second  Ed.     xamo,  pp. 

240W    N.  Y.  Putnam^Son $1.75 

Oharnilng,  Barbara.    Sunny  Skies :    or.  Adventures  in 

Italy.     x6nio,  pp.  261.     Boston,  Lotkrop f  x.»5 

Ohaee,  A.  W.  (M.D.)    Dr.  Chase's  Recipes :  or,  Idbrma- 

tion  for  Everybody.   800  Practical  Recqws  for  Merdunts, 

Grocers,  Bakers,  Physicians,  Farmers,  etc,  and  FaanlKs 

generally.     x6mo,  pp.  384.  Ann  Arbor,  Auikor*   ^1.35 ; 


pap. 


.#1.00 


Ohellia,  Miss  Mary  DwineU.  Aunt  Dinah's  Pledge. 
x6mo,  pp.  318.    N.  Y.,  Nat.  Temp.  Soc fx-as 

Ohilda,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Stories  for  Yotmg  Folks.  5  vok. 
x8mo,  containing :  The  Boy's  Heaven,  and  otlwr  Stories: 
Adventures  of  Jamie  and  Jeannie  :  The  Christ-Qt3d : 
Making  Something ;  Good  Little  Mitty.  Boston,  Lttk- 
rap.     EachvoL 750. 

Ophbr.    See  Austin.  * 

Olarke,  T.  O.    An  Account  of  jdie  Iron  Railway  Bridge 
Across  the  Mississippi  at  Quincr,  ID.     Illustr.  widi  ai  ^ 
lith.  plates.   4to,  pp.  72.   N.  Y.  Van  Nostrand.... $j.sa 

Olemens,  Sarnnei  L.  (Maxk  Twain).  The  InT¥xmn 
Abroad  ;  or,  l*he  New  Pilgrim's  Frognss.  An  Aooocot 
of  the  Steamship  Quaker  City's  Pleasure  Trip  to  Europe 
and  die  Holy  Land  :  with  DescriptioQ  of  Countries  and 
Nations  as  they  Appeared  to  the  Author.  Bvo,  pp.  653. 
Hartford,  Am.  Pub.  Co.  By  subscr.  $3.50;  ht  CL.I4.00 

Olongh,  Arthur  Hngh.  Poems  and  Prose  Renouas. 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters  and  a  Memoir.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  930.  London  and 
N.  Y.  Macmilian f&oo 

CouGNY.  Admiral.    See  Blackburn. 

Cord  and  Creese.    See  De  Millc. 

Countess  Gisela.    See  Marlitt. 

Ooze,  A.  0.  (bishop  ofWestem  N*.  Y.)  Moral  Reforms. 
Su^^sted  m  a  Pastoral  Letter,  with  Remarks  on  Pzactr 
cal  Religion,   xamo,  pp.  151.   PhUa.  Lippincott....%i.co 

CraTena,  Rerr.  Wm.    See  Wakely. 

Oroeby,  E.  A.  Bible  Manual,  intended  to  furnish  a  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Whole  Scriptures,  as  Introductory  to  their 
Study.  With  Maps.  xSmo,  pp.  X09.  N.  Y.  Untser- 
sity  Publ.  Soc.   Bds 35  c. 

Oarrle,  G.  B.  U.  S.  Insurance  Almanac  VoL  xiv.  8«o. 
pp.250.    N.  Y.     G.E.Currie ^00 

Oasadc,  M.  F.  The  Patriot's  History  of  Irebnd.  I&istr. 
x8mo,  pp.  320.  (Dublin)  N.  Y.  Catkolsc  Publicatiem. 
Soc 9i.a$ 

Daisy.    .S^e  Warner. 

Dash,  Oonntess.  Mademoiselle  Fifty  Millions ;  or.  The 
Adventures  of  Hortense  Mandni.  From  the  French  by 
Adelaide  de  V.  Chaudron.  8vo,  pp.  X53.  N.  Y.  A^Ie^ 
ton*    Pap «o  c 

Davenport,  W.  H.  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  oryVcBaoe 
Past  and  Present.  With  31  Illustr.  lamo,  pp.  376. 
Boston,  Lotkrop %  uf% 

Davie,  OaroUne  B.  K.   litde  Maidie.    No.  3.    xfimo,  ppi. 

x8i.    Boston,  H^t goc 
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Davis,  Jefferson.    Set  Pollard. 

Dkiw  Semfbr.     By  the  Author  of  "  Semper  Deus. "  lamo. 

Phaa.  Claxton.R.  &»  H fa.oo 

Dtf ,  Sam.  Ph.     The  Rare  Romance  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 

the  Crafty  Courtier,  together  with  the  Shifts  of  his  Son 

Reynardine.    In  Words  of  one  Syllable.  With  coL  illustr. 

Sq.  i6mo,  pp.  MI.    N.  Y.  Feli  &»  D $1.75 

J)e  MiUe,  J.    -Cord  and  Creese.    Illustr.    Svt^  pp.  199. 

N.  Y.  Harfer.    Pap 75c. 

Dodd,  Q«o.    Dictionary  of  Manu&ctures,  Minine,  Madii- 

nery,  and  the  Industrial  Arts.    xamo.    N.  Y.  Van  Not- 

traud $2.00 

Dorr,  Mrs.  Jalia  O.  B.     Sibyl  Huntington.     A  Novel. 

32mo,  pp.  359.    N.  Y.  CarletoH •1.75 

Donsy,  Mn.  Anna  H.    Nora  Brady's  Vow ;  and  Mona 

the  Vestal.    i6mo,  pp.  324.    Phila.  Z.^t^Mrr<;//....f  1.75 

—  Same.     Boston,  Danakct ^z.  75 

DocjAV  Bible.    5^r^  Bible* 

DsEAM  NuMBRHS.    See  Trollope. 

Dn  Hamel,  Hev.  J,  P.    Protestant  Gems  of  the  Prayer 

Book.      Sq.  i6mo.      Phila.  CUixton,  R.^H.... f x.oo 
Dnmaa,  Alex.     Love  and  Liberty.      From  the  French. 

lamo.     Phila.  Peterson $i.7S ;  pap.  $1.50 

DnnooB,  J.  M.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Perimetritis  and 
Parametritis.  lamo,  pp.  ix,  249.  (Edinburgh)  N.  Y. 
Woodb'  Co :...  ^2.50 

Dononoe,  FroC  H.'    A  General  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

fiurturc  of  Soap,  Theoretical  and  Practical :  comprising 

riie  Chemistiy  of  the  Art,  a  Descrip.  of  all  the  Raw  Mate- 

\  rials  and  their  Uses,  Directions  for  the  Establishment  of 

a  Soap  Factory,  with  the  necessary  Apparatus,  Instruc- 

\   tions  in  the  ftlanuf.  of  every  Variety  of  Soap,  the  Assay 

;   and  Determination  of  the  value  of  Alkalies,  Fatty  Sub- 

:    stances.    Soaps,  etc     With   an   Appendix,  containing 

'    £xtrs.  fixrai  the  Reports  of  the  Intemat  Jury  on  So;q>s, 

'    as  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Univ.  Expos.  1807.    Numerous 

'  Tables,  etc  Illustr.    8vo,pp.8o7.    Phila.  i?a<></.  f  10.00 

"Early  Choice.    See  Twecdie. 

lEliot,  Ohas.  W.  and  Frank  H.  Storer.  A  Compendious 
Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  zamo,  pp. 
192.     N.  Y.  Van  Nostrand ^1.50 

EusHA  (The  Prophet).    See  Lowrie. 

Erichsen,  John  Eric  The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery. 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Surzical  Injuries,  Diseases,  and 
€>perations.     From  the  Fifth  enbrged  and  carefully  rc- 

!  vised  London  edition.  lUus.  with  630  engr.  on  wood. 
With  additions  by  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.  8vo. 
Phila.  H.  C.  Lea,    $7.50;  leather ^8.50 

radette.    See  Sea  Drift. 

False  Colors.    See  Thomas. 

Pldadunan,  S.  L.  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  8vo.  pp. 
67.    V\v\:k.  CotltHS,  Pr.     Pap 50  c. 

Fleming,  Rev.  A.  Congr^ational  Church  Polity.  i6mo. 
Boston,  M.  //.  Sargent $x  .75 

Toct«r,  J.  O.  (XT.  S.  A.) .  Submarine  Blasting  in  Boston 
Harbor.  Removal  of  Tower  and  Corwin  Rocks.  Illustr. 
8vo,  pp.  23,  and  7  plates.  N.  Y.  Van  Nottrand. ,  .^3.50 

TowneB,  G.  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Theo- 
retical and  Practical.  From  the  Tenth  revised  and  cor- 
rected English  edition.  Ed.  by  R.  Bridges,  M.D.  II- 
histr.     J2mo,  pp.  857.    Phila.  Lea,  ^.75  ;  shp. . . . $3.25 

Fbes  Haxd  Draxvtng.  A  Guide  to  Ornamental,  Figure, 
and  Landscape  Drawing.  Bv  an  Art  Student.  Illustr. 
i8mo.     N.  Y.  Van  Nostrana. 75  c. 

Free  Religious  Association.  Proceedings  at  the  Second 
Annual  Meetinj^  Held  in  Boston,  May  27  and  28,  1869. 
8to,  pp.  J23.      Boston,  Roberts.      Pap 50c 

Prem^  J.  H.  (LL.D.).  Common  School  Arithmetic 
X2mo,  pp.  335.    N.  Y.  Mariner,  Bds #1.00 

Prosty  G.  A  New  Exposition  of  Leading  Facts  in  Geobgy. 
34mo,  pp.  80.  N.  Y.  Trow  ts»  Smith,  Mannf.  Co, 
Pre 50c 

Poller,  Margaret.  Works.  New  Edition,  widi  a  Portr. 
6  vols.  zamo.     N.  Y.  Trilume $zo.oo 

Gmus  of  German  Lyrics.  Consistinj;  of  Selections  from 
Rttdcer^  Lenau,  Chamisso,  Freihgrath  and  Others. 
Trazisl.  mto  English  Verse,  by  Henry  D.  Wireman.  x6mo, 

\  pp.  XV.,  37X.  Phila.  Claxtcn,  R,  ^  H.  $2.00  ;Jlne 
rd. VS'So 

Gboscia.    Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ga. 


liy  N.  J.  Hammond.     Vol.  37.    8vo.  Macon,  Bnrie  A* 

Co.    Shp $7.50 

Giuuo  Malatesta.    See  Trollope. 

Gladden,  Waah.     From  the  Hub  to  the  Hudson :  widi 

Sketches  of  Nature,  History  and  Industry  in  North* 

western  Mass.     z6mo.     Boston,  y.  £.  News  Co... 75c, 
Gladstone,  W.  E.  (M.F.)     Juventus  Mundi.     The  Gods 

and    Men   of  the  Heroic  Age.     Crown  8vo,  pp.   55a. 

London  &  N.  Y.  Maemiilan 93>50     "^ 

Greenwood,  James.  The  Seven  Curses  of  London.  z2mo, 

pp.  viii.,  336.    Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &•  Co ^z.50     . 

—  Same.    8vo.    N.Y.  Har/er.    Pap 250.     * 

Groser,  W.  H.    Illustrative  Teaching ;  or.  Practical  Hints 

to  Sunday-school  Teachers  on  the  Collection  and  Use  of 
Illustrations.  z8mo,  pp.  61.  Phila.  Am.  Ba/t.  Pvhl. 
Soc soc. 

Hallahan,  Margaret  Mary.    See  Northcotc. 

Harper,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Practical  Composition,  with 
Numerous  Models  and  Exercises,  zamo,  pp.  202.  N.Y» 
Scribner 90c 

Haven,  Rev.  E.  O.  (D-D.,  LL.D.)  Rhetoric.  A  Text* 
Book  for  Schools,  CoU^es,  and  Private  Study,  zamo, 
pp.  38Z.     N.  Y.  Harper fz.50 

Hazard,  Rowland  G.  Two  Letters  on  Causab'on  and 
Freedom  of  Willing.  Addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill| 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter  and  our 
Notion  of  Infinite  Space,  zamo,  pp.  300.  Boston,  Z«^ 
^Sh f  2.00 

Head.  Geo.  E.  (n.S.A.)  An  Essay  on  a  New  System 
of  Fortification.  Illustr.  4to,  pp.  24.  N.  Y.  Van  Nos' 
trand.     Pap ^z.oo 

Headley,  J.  T.  The  Adirondack  ;  or.  Life  in  the  Woods. 
New  and  Enlarged  Ed.  With  8  steel  engr.  zamo. 
N.  Y.  Scribner '. $i.75 

Heady.  Seen  and  Heard,  by  Morrison  Heady,  "The 
Blind  Bard  of  Kentucky.'*  z2mo.  Baltimore,  H.  C. 
TurnhuU,  Jr $2.00 

Heidblobrg  Catechism  (The)  ;  or.  Method  of  InstructioD 
in  the  Christian  Religion.  8vo,  pp.  40.  N.  Y.  Bd,  oj 
Pub.  o/Ref.  Church 75  cts. 

Hent,  R.  W.  Forms  and  Use  of  Blanks  :  being  over  zooo 
Forms  in  ordinary  Legal  and  Business  Transactions,  etc, 
in  Conformity  lb  the  Laws  of  California,  and  adapted  foe 
Nevada,  Or^;on,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona, 
and  Utah.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  zi66.  San  Francisco,  H. 
H.  Bancroft  &•  Co.     Shp gold,  ^15.00 

Hetty.    See  Kingsley. 

Heyden,  Rev.  Thomas.  A  Memoir  on,  the  Life  and  Chai^ 
acter  of  the  Rev.  Prince  Demetrius  A.  de  Gallitzin^ 
Founder  of  Lorctto  and  Catholicity  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa., 
Apostle  of  the  Alleghanies.  z8mo.  Baltimore,  Murfhy 
6f  Co.    CL  75  cts.  ;  bev-.  gilt $1.25 

HiUiard,  F.  The  Law  of  Injunctions.  Second  Ed.,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  xlv.,  7x9.  Phila.  Kav  A' 
Bro.    Shp f  7.S<' 

Hisooz,  Bev.  R  T.  (D.D.)  The  Baptist  Short  Method 
with  Inquirers  and  Opponents.  z8mo,  pp.  216.  Phila. 
Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc 65c. 

Hodge,  Hngh  L.  (M.D.)  Foeticide ;  or.  Criminal  Abor* 
don.    z6mo,  pp.  44.   PhHa.  Lindsay  &»  B.  Pap 30  c. 

Holland,  O.  Aspasia.  z2mo,  pp.  Z92.  Phila.  Li^in- 
cott fx.aS 

Hospital  Sketches.    See  Alcott. 

Hngo,  Victor.  Claude  Gueux.  The  Last  Words  of  a 
Condemned  Man.  z2mo,  pp.  275.  N.  Y.  CarU- 
ton $1.50 

—  The  Man  Who  Laughs  ;  or.  By  the  King's  Command. 
Part  II.    8vo.    N.  Y.  AppUtott.    Pap 75  c 

—  Same.    Complete  in  one  vol.    $1.75;  p<9 $>>35 

Improvisatore  CThb).    See  Andersen. 

Innocents  Abroad  (The).    See  Clemens 

In  Silk  Attire.    See  Black. 

Irish  Widow's  Son  (The).    See  0*Leary.  . 

Jocelyn,  Rer.  G.  B.  (D.D.)    Manual  of  the  Templars  of      1 
Honor  and  Temperance.    With  a  History  of  the  Order, 
by  J.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  etc     xamo,  pp.  a86.     N.  Y. 
Nat.  Temp.  Pub.  Soc ^z.se 

John  and  the  Demijohn.    See  Wright. 
Johnson^  Wm.  Woolsey.     An  Elementary  Treatise  o» 
Analytical  Geometry,  embracing  Plane  CcMndiaate  G«> 
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Putnam's  Maoazisx. 


PSTOT., 


ometry,  and  an  Introd.  to  Geometry  of  Three  Dunenskxis. 

I    Designed  as  a  Text- Book  for  Colleges  and  Schools.     Cr. 

8vo.     Phila.  Lifpincott ^3.00 

TopuKm,  Francis  H.  Designing  and  Coostructioa  of  Bla- 
chine  Gearing.  Illustr.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Vcut  Nastrand.^^.oo 

Keblej  Rev.  J.  (M.A.)  Miscdlaneous  Poems,  zamo^  pp. 
xxxii.,  309.     N.  Y.  PoU^Amery fa.oo 

Kingaler,  Hniry.    Hetty.    A  Novel.    8vo,  pp.  60.    N. 

Y.  Harper.     Pap TT.asc. 

Lansing,  J.  V.    Frogs  and  their  Contributions  to  Science. 

8vo,  pp.  18.    Albany,  Mutuell.    Pap 35  c. 

La&  M.  O.  (M.D.)  and  E.  L.  Wilson.  Photographic 
Mosaics,  an  Annual  Record  of  Photogr.  Progress,  for 
1869.     i6mo,  pp.    Z44.     Phila.  Benemtan  (f»  Wiistm. 

%\.oo\  pap 60C. 

Learitt,  Her.  J.  VL    The  Siege  of  Babylon.    A  Tragedy. 
i8mo,  pp.  47.     N.  Y.  Hurd ^  Houghton.    Pap... 25 c. 
Legends  of  Fairy  Land.    See  Bache. 
Leifohild,  Rer.  J.  (D  J).)    Remarkable  Facts  Illustrative 
and  Confirmative  of  Different  Portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.    With  a  Preface  by  his  Son.     lamo.     Phila.  CUix- 

tcM,  R.  &»  H •1.50 

liSighton,  Robert.    Poems,    ismo,  pp.  356.    London  & 

Jii.Y.Koutledge ^3.00 

Lignori,  St.  Alpb.  de.  The  Way  of  Salvation.  From  the 
Italian,  by  Rev.  J.  Jones.     x8m0y  pp.  409.     N.  Y.  Cath. 

Pub.  Soc 75  c. 

Little,  S.  L.    Pentecost.   A  Poem  for  Whitsundde.    i8mo, 
pp.  49.     Newport,  Davis  &*  Pitman,  Prs.    Pap . .  .35  c. 
Little  Gate  (The).    See  Spalding. 
Little  Maidib.    See  Davis. 

Logan,  OliTe.  Apropos  of  Women  and  Theatres.  With  a 
Paper  or  two  on  Parisian  Topics.     lamo.  pp.  240.  N.  Y. 

Carleton $i-So 

Longevity.    Second  Edition.     Part  I.  :  Biometry,  by  T. 

S.  Lambert,  M.D.  ;    followed  by  two  Prize  Essays  on 

\    Physical  Indications  of  Lonjfevity,  by  J.   V.  C.   Smith, 

M.D.,  and  J.  H.  Griscom,  M.D.    8vo,  pp.  382.    N.  Y. 

Woodfy*  Co ^i.oo 

Loomis,  L.  O.    Mizpah.     Friends  at  Prayer,     zsmo,  pp. 

39Z.    VYvAz.  Li^tncott.    $3.00 ;  extra  d.  gilt fa.^o 

Lord,  Nathan.  A  Letter  to  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth 
CoU^;e,  on  its  Hundredth  Anniversary.  8vo,  pp.  89.     N. 

Y.  Ifurd  &r»  Houghton.     Pap 40  c. 

Loring,  F.  W.  and  O.  F.  Atkinson.    Cotton  Culture  and 
the  South,   Considered  widi  Reference  to  Emigration. 
8vo,  pp.  183.     Boston,  A.  WilliasHs &•  Co.. Pap.  socts. 
Leasing,  Benson  J.    Pictorial  Field-Book  of  1813  ;  or.  Il- 
lustrations, by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Biography, 
I    Scenery,  Reucs  and  Traditions  of  the  Last  War  for  Am. 
Independence.     With  883  Illustr.  engraved  on  wood  by 
!    Lossmg  and  Barrett,  chiefly  from  Original  Sketches  by 
,    the  Author.     Complete  in  one  vol,    Lairve  8vo,  pp.  1084. 
N.  Y.   Harper.     %i.oo\  shp.  9^.50;  nril  roan,  S9.oo:- 

half  calf  or  mor fio.oo 

Love  and  Liberty.    See  Dumas. 

Lowrie,  J.  M.  (D.D. ;  The  Prophet  ElLsha.  With  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Lowrie  and  Portr.     zamo,  pp.  287.     Phila.  /Vrx^. 

Bd.  0/  Pubi. f  1 .  00 

'  UNARius.    A  Visitor  fixmi  the  Moon.    x8mo,  pp.  73.   N .  Y. 

Nat.  Temp.  Soc 35  c. 

Mackanzle,  Mrs.  Adelheid  S.    Married  against  Reason. 

8vo,  pp.  97.     Boston,  Z.tfri«^.    Pap 50c. 

Made»ioiselle  Fifty  Miluons.    .S^^Dash. 

^Iaine.     Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Me. 

By  W.  Vr.  Virgin.    Vol.  55-     8vo,  pp.  641.     HaUowell, 

Masters,  Smith  ^  Co. 

March,  Pro£  F.  A.    A  Parser  and  Anal>'zer  for  Beginners. 

With  Diagrams  and  Suggestive  Pictures.     z6mo,  pp.  86. 

N.  Y.  Harper 40c. 

Margaret  Hamilton.    See  Newby. 
Marlitt,  Mrs.  E.     Countess  Gisela.    Transl.  from  the 
German  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister.     3  parts,  Z2mo.     Phila. 
Lippincott.     Pap.  each  75  cts.     In  one  vol.  ..do.,  \\.^S 
Married  Against  Reason.    .Sre  Mackenzie. 
Msushall,  T.  W.  M.    Order  and  Chaos.    A  Lecture  De- 
livered at  Ixjyola  College,  Baltimore,  in  July,  Z869.     Bal- 
timore, Murphy  4r»  Co Pap.,  25  cts. 

M.\ssachi;sbtts.    Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 


of  Mass.  By  A.  G.  Browne,  Jr.  Vol.  2.  (Mass.  Reports, 
Vol.  08.)  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  664.  (Cambridge)  N.  Y.  Hurd 
^Houghton.    Shp $5.50 

Medical  Rscistbr  (The)  of  New  York  City,  Brooklyn  and 
Vicmily,  fbr«4he  Year  ending  June  zst,  z8^.  Vol  7.  Ed. 
by  J.  Shrady,  M.D.  z8nio,  pp.  xnriiL,  336.  N.  Y.  J. 
M.  Bradstreet  ^  Son ^.00 

Meditations,  according  to  the  Method  of  St  Ignatais, 
on  the  Sufferings,  Lite,  and  Death  of  Our  Lord  Jevus 
(Christ  From  the  Frendi  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  I^rt 
zst    8vo,  pp.  38.    Cincinnati,  R.  Clarke  &•  Co. 

Meta*s  Faith.  A  Novd,  by  the  author  of  **  Sl  Olave's,*' 
Jeanie's  Quiet  Life,**  etc  8va  N.  Y.  Harper.  Pap^  50  cts. 

Meyer^  Dr.  Moritz.  Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practi- 
cal Medicine.  From  the  Third  German  Edition,  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  by  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  400. 
^.Y.AppUton ^$^ 

Mill,  J.  S.  The  Subjection  of  Women,  zamo,  pp.  z^. 
ti.Y.  Appieton .V.fi.00 

—  Same,     zamo,  pp.  Z74.    Phiku  Lippincott  *•  Ci>..$z.oo 
Mill,  Fronde,  ft  Oarlfle.    Scottish  University  Addresses, 

{Lihr.  0/  Education,  Y<A.  iv.)     z8mo,  pp.  Z9a.     N.  Y- 

%  W.  Schermerhom  ^  Co.    Pap aoc 

Miller,  Hngh.    Notes  and  Anecdotes  of  Animals,     zzno, 

pp.  340.     Boston,  Lothrop %^-^ 

Mizpah.    See  Loomis. 

MortimorcL  D.   (M.D.)    The  Spirit  of  God  as  Fire :  a 

Globe  within  the  Sun  our  Heaven.   z3mo,  pp.  240.  N.  Y . 

Sheldon $'.50. 

Nanman,  M.  D.    Sidney  Elliott    A  Novel,    zzmo,  pp. 

335.      Phila.  Claxton,  R.  &>  H ^x.y> 

National  Wages  Tablbs  ^he).  Showing  at  a  Glance  the 

Amount  of  Ws^es  from  Half  an  Hour  to  Sixty  Hoorii : 

also  from  ^  of  a  Day  to  4  Weeks,  at  f  i.oo  etc  to  $37 

per  Week,      zsmo,  pp.  80.     N.  Y.   Nelson  Rortt,  Pr. 

75  c.  :  half  bound  50  c. ;  roan  tuck $x.oo 

Newby,  Mrs.  O.  J.     Margaret  Hamilton.     8vo,  pp.  zzS. 

Phila.  Turner.      Pap 50  c. 

—  Rij^t  and  Left  8vo,  pp.  140.  Phib.  Turner.  Pap.  50  c 
New  Jersey.     Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery^ 

Prerogative  Court,  and  C^urt  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of 
N.  J.  By  C.  E.  Green.  Vol.  4.  8vo,  pp.  623.  Trentooi, 
noughts*  Gillespy,  Prs.     Shp $5.50 


—  Reports  of  Ceases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.  J.  Br  P. 
D.  Vroom.  VoL  3.  8vo,  pp.  6zz.  Trentoo,  Hotfgk  ^ 
Gillespy,  Jrs.     Shp $5.50 


New  York  Illustrated.  Illustr.  with  48^engraviags  on 
wood,  and  map.     8vo,  pp.  53.    N.  Y.  Appleton .  .50  cts. 

New  York.  Reports  of  Ceases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State  of  N.  Y.  VoL  4.  By  E.  W.  Keyes.  8vo,  pp. 
659.    Albany,  /T.  C.  Little.     Shp ^5.00 

New  York.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Suprane  Court  of 
N.  Y.  By  O.  L.  Barbour,  LL.D.  Vol.  53.  Svo,  pp. 
719.    Alhsmy,  IV.  C.  Little.    Shp. fd^ 

New  York.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
N.  Y.  By  J.  TiflTany.  VoL  zi.  Svo,  pp.  536.  Albany, 
Gould  «S^  Son.    Shp ..^4.00 

New  York.    See  (z)  Blatchford  :  (2]  Stone. 

Niemeyer,  Dr.  F.  ron.  A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, with  Particular  Reference  to  Physiology  and  Padto- 
logical  Anatomy.  From  the  Seventh  German  Edition, 
by  G.  H.  Humphreys,  M.D.,  and  Charles  £.  Hackky. 
M.D.     3VoU.  8vo.     H.  Y.  Appleton 99oo 

Northoote,  J.  8.  Life  of  Modier  Manaret  Mary  HaSa- 
han,  O.S.D.  8vo,  pp.  xiil,  539.  (Edinburgh  N.  Y. 
Cath.  Pub.  Soc $4.00 

Nora  Brady's  Vow.    See  Dorsey. 

Nova  Britannia.  Oflerin^  most  Excellent  Fruits  by 
Planting  in  Virginia.  Exoting  all  such  as  be  well  affect- 
ed to  further  the  same.  (London,  1609.)  Reprinted, 
Black  Letter.  Sm.  4to,  pp.40.  N.  Y.  SaSin  <&•  Smt. 
Bds.  $5.00;  large  pap ^laoo 

Ocean  to  Ocean.    The  Pacific  Railroad  and  adjoioiiv 
Territories,  with  Distances  and  Fares  of  Travel  firm 
American  Cities.     By  the  Author  of  "  Absaraka."    VTA  ■  • 
Map.     z6mo,  pp.  3Z.     Phila.  Lippincott jd c 

Octoroon  (The).    See  Braddon. 

0*Leary,  Oon.  The  Irish  Widow's  Son  :  or.  The  Pikcmes 
of  '98.      zsmo,  pp.   336.      Boston,  Dottahor.      $i.a>: 

p^ t)rgitrze(3byV3e)agir ^*^ 
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Ozdronaaz,  John  (M.D.)  The  Jurisprudence  of  Medi- 
doe,  in  its  Relations  to  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Torts,  and 

,  £vidence.  With  Supplement,  on  the  Liabilities  of  Ven- 
dors of  Drugs.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  310.  Phila.  yohnson  Ct^ 
Co.     Shp ..$4.00 

Osbom,  H.  S.  (LL.D.)  The* Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
llieoretical  and  Practical  in  all  its  Branches,  with  Speciau 
Reference  to  Amer.  Materials  and  Processes.  Illustr.  by 
330  wood  cngr.  and  6  plates.  8vo,  pp.  980.  Phila. 
Baird ^lo-oo 

Parkar,  O.  H.  Digest  of  California  Reports  and  Statutes, 
from  the  Oi^mization  of  the  State  to  the  Present  Time, 
s  vols.  9vo,  pp.  xxvi.,  669 ;  675.  San  Francisco,  Ban- 
croft ^  Co.    Shp 'goldt  $ao.oo 

Parker,  JocL  The  Three  Powers  of  Government  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  and  in 
Dartmouth,  1867-69.    8vo,  pp.  xo8.     (Cambridge)  N.  Y. 

'  Hurd  d*  Houghton 75  c. 

Paraonc,  ThaophUns  (LL.D.)  Laws  of  Business  for  All 
the  States  of  the  Unbn  :  With  Forms  and  Directions  for 

)  aU  Transactions.  8vo,  pp.  xxii,  681.  Hartford,  Seran- 
tom&»  Co.    By  subsor.    H£  sl^.  $3.75;  shp $4.50 

Pekwsylvanta.  State  Reports,  VoL  57.  Cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  By  P.  F.  Smith. 
January  Term,  x868.  8vo,  pp.  589.  Phila.  Kay  A»  Bro. 
Shp $5.00 

Fh^dpSf  MH.  Llnooln.    Whispers  to  a  Bride,  and  Chris-' 

I  tian  Households.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  His-* 
tory  of  the  Order  of  Deaconesses,  zteio.  Phila.  Clax- 
toH,R,  ts»  H,    fi.oo;  white  calf. ^3.00 

Priladblphia,  County  of.    .Sr<»  Brewster. 

PhUUpSy  J.  Ophthalmic  Surgery  and  Treatment,' with 
Advice  on  &e  Use  and  Abuse  of  Spectacles.  Illustr. 
Svo,  pp.  XX.,  513.  Chicago,  Western  News  Co.  ^i-oo ; 
«lq> I5.50 

Play  School  Storibs  for  Little  Folks.  •  Bjr^Aunt  Mat- 
tie.  2  vds.  zSmo,  pp.  1x8  each.  Boston,  Gould  &•  Lin' 
coin.    Each  vol 60  c. 

PoQard,  S.  A.  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis :  with  a  Secret 
History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  With  Portr.  8to, 
pp.  vui.,  536.    Phila.  Nat.  Pub.  Co.     By  subscr..^3.oo 

PreaBenae,  Mme.  da.  Rosa.  With  French  and  English  Vo- 
cabulary,  lamo,  pp.  386.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt  Ct^ HoU.%x.^s 

PnHCB.  OF  Darkkess.    See  Southworth. 

QuKEs  OF  THE  Adriatic  (The).    See  Davenport 

QiTESiff  OF  THE  AiR  (The).    See  Ruskin. 

Qniiiii,  F.  T.  Pear  Culture  for  Profit,  xamo.  N.  Y. 
Trthme ^i.oo 

Baade,  Oh.    Foul  Play.    8vo.  N.  Y.  Harper.  Pap.  25  c 

—  White  Lies.  8vo,  pp.  X71.  N.  Y.  Harder  6f  Bros. 
3P^ 35  c. 

Radfi^d,  J.  F.  {LL.D.)  The  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods 
and    Passengers,  etc.  :  also  the  Construcdon,  Responsi- 

i  faility,  and  Duty  of  Tel^;raph  Companies,  the  Responsi- 

\  fasHty  and  Duty  of  Innkeepm,  and  me  Law  of  Bailments. 

\  Svo,  pp.  IviL,  599.  (Cambridge)  N.  Y.  Hurd  A»  Hough- 
ton,   Shp I6.50 

ReU,  Oapt  M.  Croquet :  a  Treatis^  with  Notes  and 
Commentaries.  8vo,  pp.  48.  N.  Y.  Am*»News  Co. 
50c  ;  Pap as  c. 

Revelation  (A)  of  the  Extraordinary  Visitation  or 
Departed  Spirits,  etc,  through  the  Shakers.     By  a 

.  Guest  of  the  CcMnmimity  at  Water^^^  N.  Y.  8vo,  pp. 
40.    ThUau  lA  G.  Thomas*    Pap 50c. 

Reynard  the  Fox.    See  Day. 

Right  and  Left.    See  Newby. 

Bobarta,  D.     A  Treatise  on  Admiralty  and  Prize,  togedier 

'  with  some  Suggestions  for  the  Guid^  and  Government  of 

XJ.  S.  Naval  Commanders  in  Maritime  Wars.    8vo,  pp. 

J-  30cxvixL,  709.     (Cambridgef  N.  Y.  Hisrd  ^  Hot^ghton. 

•  Shp $7.50 

Bobertaon,  F.  W.  Sermons  Preadied  at  Trinity  Chapel, 
Br^^HDO.  New  Pof>mUr  Edition^  with  Memoir  and 
Portr.  4  vols.  bd.  in  two.  Boston,  Ftelds,  O.  ^  Co.  $3.50 

Bofatnaon,  F.  W.  Under  die  SpelL  8vo,  pp.  136.  N.  Y. 
De  Witt.     Pap Soc. 

Bobinaon,  Hanry  Orabb.  Diary,  Reminisoences  and 
CoRe^pondence.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Th.  Sadlier, 

I  Ph.D.  3  vols.  z3mo.  Bosloo,  FieUs,  O.  &•  Co.  94.00; 
ha]f<alf. #7.50 

ROLAUD  YOKKB.     tSffWood. 


Bolfe,  W.  J.  and  J.  A.  aUlat.  Handbook  of  Chemistry, 
xsmo,  pp.  305.  Boston,  Woolworth,  A.  A»  Co.  HC 
roan $x.35 

Booaa,  D.  B.  St.  J.  JM.D.)  A  Vest-Pocket  Medical 
Lexicon.  Being  a  Dictionary  of  Words,  Terms,  and 
Symbols  of  Medical  Science.  Second  enlarged  Ed. 
6*n>o,  pp.  377.    N.  Y.  Wood^Co %\joo 

Rosa.    See  Pressens^ 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Comprising  a  Series  of 
Designs  for  Churches,  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and 
DetaHs,  by  Upjohn,  Renwick,  Wheeler  and  others.  Long 
fol.  36  plates.    N.  Y.  G.  E.  Woodtoard $13.00 

Bnakia,  J.  The  Queen  of  die  Air.  A  Study  of  the  Greek 
Myths  of  Qoud  and  Storm,  xsmo,  pp.  vii.,  178.  N.  Y. 
Wiley  ^  Son $1.35 

St  Laon,  Ooimt  da.  Love  and  its  Hidden  History. 
Fourth  Edition^  entirely  rewritten.  8vo^  pp.  173.  Bos- 
ton, White  &*  Co $1.35 

SaiLda,  N.  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.  The  Teacher, 
the  Pupil,  the  SchooL  8vo,  pp.  60.  N.  Y.  Harper,  .^i.oc 

Sootty  Sir  Waltar.  Tales  of  a  Grandfitther.  New  Stand- 
ard Edition.  Illustr.  4  vols.  cr.  8vo.  Phila.  Portet 
&•  Coates.    Each  vol $x<5o 

Sea  Drift.  By  Fadette.  x6mo,  pp.  305.  Phila.  Clax- 
4on,  R.  ^  H. 90c. 

Sadgwlck,  Dra.  P.  and  S.  P.  The  House  We  Live  In : 
How  to  Keep  it  in  Order.  8vo.  pp.  438.  Chicago,  y.  N, 
Clarke.    By  subsor.  $3.50;   Ubrary  bd 93-oc 

Selp^Instructing  Drawing  Lessons  for  the  Little  Folks. 
Sq.  x3mo,  pp.  34.     Boston,  John  D.  T.  Brooks 35  c. 

Seven  Curses  CI'hb)  of  London.    See  Greenwood. 

Sibyl  Huntington.    See  Dorr. 

Sidney  Eluott.    See  Nauman. 

Siege  of  Babylon.    See  Leavitt 

Silbar,  W.  B.  An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lam 
guage,  for  B^inners.  xamo,  pp.  83.   N.  Y.  Barnes.t%  c 

SoiBiEME.  The  Story  of  a  WiUul  Life.  x6mo.  Phila. 
Lippincott 9x.35 

Soaioaoh.  Manifest  Destmy ;  or.  The  World  a  Republican 
Superstructure  on  the  Rode  Based  on  the  Truth  of  Christ 
Part  L    8vo,  pp.  X59.   N.  Y.  Am.  Nenus  Co.   Pap.  ■  60c. 

Santhwarthf  Ura.  E.  D.  E.  N.  The  Prince  of  Darkness, 
xsmo.    '9\i3^.  Peterson.     9x.75;  pap $1.50 

Spalding  Bar.  Albart  K.  The  Little  Gate  and  How  to 
Enter  it.  An  Allegory.  x8mo,  pp.  43.  Boston,  Gould 
b*  Lincoln 40  c. 

Spaira,  W.  8.  The  Electrotyper's  Manual.  Illustr.  Sm. 
4to»pp.  34*    Buflak),  >4«M^.    Pap 50c. 

Stoddard.  J.  F.  A  School  Aridimetic  Being  a  Combina- 
tion of  me  Greater  Part  of  the  Amer.  Intellectual  Arithm. 
and  die  Rudiments  of  Arithm.  x6mO|  pp.  380.  Sheldon* 
Bds 8s  c 

Stoaa,  O.  F.  An  Analytical  Index  of  Parallel  Reference 
to  Cases  Cited  in  die  New  York  Reports.  Part  x.  New 
Yoric  Cases.  (New  York  Reports,  VqL  39.)  8vo,  pp.  vi., 
438.    N.  Y.  i^^MMO' ^  O*    Shp #4.50 

Stuart,  B.  How  to  Become  a  Successful  Engineer.  Beinc 
Hints  to  Yooths  intending  to  Adopt  the  Profession.  xSmo^ 
N.  Y.  VoMNostrand 750. 

Sunny  Skies.    .S/r  Chaxming. 

Tbhuantepbc  Railway  fTHE) :  its  Location,  Features,  and 
Advantages  under  the  La  Sere  Grant.  With  Maps  and 
Illustr.   9vo,  pp.  xxiii.,  88.    N.  Y.  Appleton.    Pap. .  $3.50 

Tarringtoa,  Wm.  Cooling  Cups  and  Dainty  Drinks. 
x6mo,  pp.  304*    London  &  N.  Y.  Routledge fi.oo 

Thackaray,  W.  M.  The  Adventures  of  Philip.  To  whidi 
is  prefixed  "A  Shabby  Genteel  Storjr."  Household 
Edition.  x6mo,  pp.  443.  Boston,  Fields^  O.  &•  Co* 
a ♦i-aS 

—  Same.    Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  376.    "^.Y.  Harper.    Pap.5oCi 

—The  Newoomes.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  303.  N.  Y.  Harper^ 
Pap 75  c. 

— A  Shabby  Genteel  Story  and  other  Tales .  X3mo,  pp.  383 
N.Y.Appleton.    Pap 500. 

— The  VeDowpIush  Papers.  x3mo,  pp.  3x9.  N.  Y.  AppU^ 
ton.    Vt^ 50  c 

Third  (The)  National  S.  S.  Convention  of  the  U.  S, 
Z869.  Phonographically  reported  by  J.  Newton  Baker. 
8vo^  ppi  z88*   Phua*  Garrigut*  6*  Co.    f  x.oo ;  pap..5oc. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 
Tk4  Prices  in.  this  List  are  Jar  cloth  lettered,  unlets  otkerwise  expressed. 


Adami,  Bar.  O.  p.D.)  Life  of  Samad  Johnson.  Widi  as 
illustr.  z6fno,  pp.  345.  N.  Y.  Carlton  ^  Lanakan.^x.as 

Additional  and  Sklbctsd  Hymns  (ThbK  from  "  Hymns 
Andent  and  Modern"  and  "Hymns  for  Churdi  and 
Home."  Prepared  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  Bish- 
ops, by  Two  of  their  number.  iSmo,  pp.  345.  N.  Y. 
Duttonfs*  Co 60  c. 

ACKBS  Graham.  A  Novel,  by  FilisL  8vo,  pp.  zaz.  ;^I%ila. 
ClaxtofhR.  ^//,Tzp 75  c 

D'Alignfi  Htnry  F.  Q.  Beet  Root  Sugar  and  Ae  Culti- 
vation of  the  Beet  Being  a  History  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
and  its  Manufacture  into  Sugar,  the  Machinery  used  in 
'  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Statistics  of  various  Sugar  Pro- 
ducing Countries.  lUustr.  by  wood  ensravings  and  color- 
ed limographs.  x&no,  pp.  300.  Washington.  Phil^ 
&*  Solomons 93>oo 

▲insworthi  W.  H.  The  MisePs  Daughter.  An  Histori- 
cal Romance.  8vo,pp.  396b  Phila.  Peterson.  Pap.  fz.oa 

Alien,  W.  F.  ft  J.  H.  Manual  Latin  Reader.  i6mo,  pp. 
513.    Boston,  E.  Ginn ^^-So 

Allerton  Homes.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  the  Audior  of 
"The  Silversmith  of  Jerusalem.'*  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  939. 
Phila.  Skelly fx.as 

American  Job  Miller  jThs)  ;  or.  Punch  for  the  Million. 
With  over  xoo  engr.  from  designs  by  Kenny  Meadows, 
iCruikshank,  Leech,  Phiz,  Hemming,  Hine,  Crowquill, 
Doyle,  etc.     zamo,  pp.  144.    Phila.    Peterson  A*  Bros. 

•  Pap Soc- 

[^Ansted,  D.  T.  (M.D.)    The  Earth's  History ;   or.  First 

Lessons  in  Geology.      x6mo,  pp.    xv.  ai4.     (London). 

Phila.  Lippincott f  i.oo 

^It,  Prof,  Retinitis  Nyctalopica.  From  the  German  bv 
J.  F.  Weightman,  M.l5.  zamo,  pp.  30.  Phila.  Lina- 
^say  &>*  Blakiston.   Pap as  c. 

'Arthur's  Rambow  Series.    6  vols,    zama    (Containing: 

After  the  Storm ;   Light  on  Shadowed  Paths ;  Out  in  the 

World  :    Our  Neighbors  in  the  Comer  House ;  Nothing 

\  but  Money :   What  Came  Afterwards.)    Phila.    J.  B, 

Potter^  Co.    Eachvol fx.s© 

Autobiography  op  a  Shaker.    See  Evans. 

Autumn  Holidays.    5"^*  "  Country  Parson."  — 

Baker  &  Hodges.    ^^^  Jubilant  Voices. 

Ballantyzie,    B.    M.    Shifting  Winds.      Illustr.     z6mo. 

•  PhiUi.  Porter  ly»  Coates ^x.so 

Bardsen,  Ivar.  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,  pre- 
pared for  his  use  in  x6o8,  from  the  Old  Danish.  With  an 
,  Introduction  and  Notes,  also  a  Dissertation  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  die  Hudson  River,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa. 
Roy.  8vo,  pp.  Z09.    Albany,  yoel  Munsell ^a.oo 

Barhaxn,  R.  H.  Ingoldsby  Legends.  Globe  Edition, 
z6mo.  N.  Y.  WiddUton ^a.aS 

Barnard,  Pro!  Education  and  Schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  Rqport  to  Congress.  8vo,  pp.  800. 
Washington,  PhUp  ^  Solomons #3>oo 

Baaconii  Prof.  John.  The  Principles  of  Psychology, 
zamo,  pp.  345.  N.  Y.  Putnam  &*  Son ♦'•JS 

Baitiat,  M.  Frederic.  Essays  on  Political  Economy. 
Transl.  from  the  Paris  Edition  of  1863.  xamo.  Chicago, 
IVestern  News  Co §a.oo 

Bell,  J.  B.  (iyI.D.)  Homoeopathic  Therapeutics  of  Diar- 
rhoea, Dysentery,  Cholera,  Cholera  Morbu^  Cholera  In- 
fantum, and  all  other  Loose  Evacuations  of  the  Bowels. 
x6mo,  pp.  x68.  A.  %  Ta/elf%i.ii$i  hf.  mor.  $1.75  ; 
interleaved $3*a5 

Benedict.    See  United  Stales  Reports. 

Bent,  Silas.  Address  on  the  Thermometric  Gateways  to 
the  Pole.  St  Louis,  R.  P.  Studley  &*  Co.,  Prs.  Pap.  as  c. 

Berry,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Carolina,  the  Hotel-Keeper's 
Daughter.  z6mo,  pp.  400.  Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soc.%x.^$ 

Bible.  Pictorial  Family  Bible.  4to,  pp.  1500.  Phila.  Pot- 
ter Cf^  Co.    By  subscr 9io.oo 

Bisooe,  Ellen  L.  Katharine's  E^^erience.  x6mo,  pp. 
378.    Boston,    Am.  Tract  Soc fi.So 


Biaooe,  Bllen  L.  Mrs.  Thome's  Guests.  x6mo,  pp.  400. 
Boston,  i4i».  Tract  Soc tx.50 

Blatchford.    See  United  States. 

Boardman,  Ber.  W.  B.  "  He  that  Overcometh : "  or»  a 
Conquering  GospeL    x6mo.    BosXoel,  H^t $1.53 

Boyd,  Ber.  A.  K.  H.  Works.  Neia  and  cheap  ed. 
X.  The  Every-day  Philosopher  ;  a.  Ldsure  Hours  ia 
Town;  3.  Autumn  Holidays.  4,  5.  Graver  Thoughts,  2 
vols.  6.  Counsd  and  Comifbrt.  x6mo.  Boston,  A^arA^r, 
O.  d^  Co.    Each  voL fi.25 

Brayton,  Mazy  O.,  and  BUen  F.  Terrr.  Our  Acre  and 
its  Harvest.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Soldier's  Aid 
Society  of  Nordiem  Ohio.  Sro,  pp.  5x1.  Oevdand, 
Cleveland  Herald  Off. ?3-» 

Brsad  from  God.  Ten  colored  lithographs  with  Tat. 
Phila.  Am.  S.  S.  Union fi.50 

Brightly,  F.  O.  Annual  D^est  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, x86a-i869.  Completing  BrightlVs  Pardon's  Digesx 
to  the  Present  Time.    8vo.  Phila.   Kay  A*  Bro,    ftp. 

$3.00 

Brooke,  Rer.  Stopford  A.  life  and  JLetterf  of  F.  W. 
Robertson.  Nevf  ed.  xamo,  pp.  xxii,  35a,  359.  Bos- 
ton,/'iir^^r,  O.  &»  Co.  $1.50;  half  calf. $3.00 

—  Sermons.  Preadied  in  St.  James  Cbapd,  Lmdoa. 
xamo,  pp;  viii,  333.   Boston,  Fields  O.  A*  Ctf...ta.oo 

Brooks,  N.  O.  (LL.D.}  Scripture  Bfanual ;  or,  Vj&^ens 
Exeroses  for  tne  Monung  and  Evening  of  each  Day  udtc 
Month.  For  Academies,  Schools,  and  Private  Famiiies. 
x8mo.    Phila.  Claxton,  R.  tg»  H Tscts- 

—  Sabbath  Sdiool  Manual ;  or.  Religious  Exercises  far  the 
Morning  and  Evening  of  each  Sablnth  in  the  Year.  Far 
the  Use  of  Sabbadi  Schools  and  Private  FaxniQes.  x8cn. 
Phila.  Claxton,R.  &•  H. 750x5. 

Bryant  Wm-.  Onllen.    Letters  from  die  East.     Notes  oC 

a  Visit  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,     xamo,  pp.  367.    N.  Y. 

Putnam  ^  Son $i-9> 

Back,  "Mn.  Oarey.    Sunday  Echoes  in  Week  Day  Hours. 

x6mo,  pp.  456.  N.  Y.    Dutton^  Co |i.so 

Bordett,  O.    Kit  Carson's  Life  and  Adventures.     Revised 

edition,    zamo.    Phila.     %  E.  Potter  th*  Co f  1-75 

Bnma,    R.     Poetical  Works.     With  a  Memoir  by  W. 

Grennyon.     Globe  edition.   Illustr.     Sq.    xamo.    Fhia. 

Lippincott ^00 

Bnrt,  W.  H.    (M.D.)     Characteristic    Materia    Medio. 

xamo,  pp.  460.    Phila.    A.   y.   Tafel,  $3;     hatfmc^. 

^3.75;   mterleaved Ss-oo 

Caupobnia.    Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 

OUifomia.    VoL  35.    8vo,  pp.  797.    San  Francisco,    .S. 

WlUtney.    Shp. $10.00 

Cauphs  akd  Sultans,  being  Tales  omitted  in  the  asual 

Editions  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.  Re-writ* 

ten  and  re-arranged  by  Ssrlvanus  Hanley.     xamo.    N.  Y. 

Appleton $a.y> 

Cantarium  Rouanvu.    Pars  Prima,  Ordinarinin  Missar, 

Studio  et  Sumptibus  Monachorum  Ord.   S.  Besedicn. 

Conv.  St.  Meinradi,  Ind.    8vo,  pp.  X34.    Cincinnati  and 

New  York,    Benziger  Bros.    Fine  ed.  75  cts. ;    School 

ed s^c. 

Carolina,  thb  Hotel-Keeper's  Daughtbic.  SeeBary. 
Child,  BllaJ.  J.    New  England's  Tonas  Cast  up  at  Loadoo> 

(London,  X647.)  Reprint.    Wim  Introductioa  and  Notes. 

By  W.  T.  R.  Marvm.    Sm.  4to.   Boston,  W.  R.  LnaU. 

(Editbn,  X50  copies,)  $a.5o;  large  paper  ed.  (ediaan,3o 

copies) $5J» 

Olarke.    See  New  York  Reports. 

Colbert,  E.    Astronomy  Without  die  Telescope :  A  Guide- 

Book  to  the  Visible  Heavens.    With  maps  and  iBostr. 

For  Schools.    Sm.  4I0,  pp.  X04.    Chicago,  G.  *•  C.  W^ 

Sherwood.    Bds $a-0D 

Coleridge,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.    Memoir  of  die  Late  Rev. 

John  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley.    With  pbotogr.    3 

vols,  xamo,  pp.  649.    N.  Y.  Pott  &»  A  mory. .^00 

Contradictions  :  or,  Hi^  Life  at  Edgertrau    By  A.  K. 

D.  (§500  pri2t)|i?iimySe5f^(^r^- ^^^ 
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Oool^  Blisa.  Poetical  Works.  New  ed.,  containing 
bcr  Recent  Productions.  X2ifio.  pp.  xviiL  399.  Phibu 
CUxtoHyR.  (y*  H,    lx.75:  turkey  ant $4-5o 

CocxTBSS  GiSBLA.    Ste  Marlitt.  ' 

CoiTiTRY  Pakson's  CThe)  Works.    See  Boyd. 

CovsDf  Deborah's  Story  ;  or.  The  Great  Plague.  By 
the  author  of  "  Nelly  ;  or.  The  Best  Inheritance/*  etc. 
iSmo,  pp.  209.    "S^Sol.  Am,  S.S.Unum 60  c 

Qrsfks,  J.  M.  A  Short  Course  in  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis.  With  new  Notation,  and  with  tables  of  tests  for 
Mettis,    xamo.    N.Y,  IViley ^i.So 

Ckust  (Thb)  AMD  THB  Cake.    See  Gairett. 

Custom  House  Rbcdlatioks  (Revised).  Containing  full 
Rnks  and  Instructions  and  Forms  for  the  Custom  House 
Officers  throughout  the  Country.  8vo,  pp.  zoo.  Wash- 
ington, P<&i^  &•  Solomons.  Paper 50  c 

David  Elcinbrod.    See  Macdon^ld. 

Bbv1%  a.  "H.  Phono-Romanic  Instructor,  for  Schools  and 
Academies.    Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  Davis'  Phono- 

^  Romanic  Chart.  lamo,  pp.  64.  Chicago,  G,  H. 
Manhoe  &•  Co 30  c. 

DariSjW.W.  H.  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico. 
\^th  portr.  and  map.^  8vo,  pp.  438.  Doylestown, 
AiUhor.     By  subscription ^3'Oo 

De  Costa.    See  Bardsen. 

DicncsDB.    See  Homer. 

Donkeraley ,  Rer.  R.  Facts  About  Wives  and  Mothers. 
Being  a  Sdection  of  Anecdotes  having^  a  Bearing  upon 
the  two  most  Important  Rdations  sustained  by  Woman. 
Large  x6fno,  pp.  307.  N.  Y.  Carlton  ^  Ltmahatu 
Price 9x*3S 

Dolcken,  W.  H.  Animal  life  all  the  World  Over.  Widi 
color.  iUustr.    4to.    London  and  N.  Y.  Routledge.%^.00 

BUot,  George.  Novels.  Homeekold  Edition.  5  vols., 
x&no.  Containing :  Adam  Bede  ;  Romola  :  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  ;  Felix  Holt ;  Scenes  of  Qerical  Life  and  Silas 
Mamer.  Boston,  Fields,  O.  A*  Co,  Each  vol.  $1.00 ; 
half  calf. 9a.35 

—  Novds.  Harper's  IUustr.  Library  Edition.  5  vols. 
i2mo.  VoL  X.  Adam  Bede ;  VoL  11.  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  .zamo.    "^.Y.  Harper.    Eadivol 75  c. 

Ellxrsub  House  Library  (The).    4  vols.    IUustr.  x6mo. 

^  Containing  :  EUerslie  House,  pp.  338  ;  Kate  and  her 
Consin.%  pp.  361 ;  Alice  Thome,  pp.  914  ;  The  Wreck  of 
die  Osprey,  i>p.  aaa.  N.  Y.  Carlton  ^  Lanahan.  In 
box ..fS-oo 

EUiott,  Prof.  B.  B.  The  Unification  of  International 
Coinage.     IUustr.  by  diagrams  of  coins  of  diflferent  coun- 

^  tries.    8vo,  pp.  50.     Washington,  Phiip  &»  Solomons. 

*  Pap Soc. 

Emerson,  L.  O.  The  Choral  Tribute  ;  a  CoUection  of  New 
Church  Music,  for  Choirs,  Singing  Schools,  etc.  Music 
8to,  pp.  400.    Boston,  Ditson,    Bd§ 9z*5o 

Bvaxu,  r.  W.  The  Mental  Cure  :  lUustrating  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,  in  Health  and  Disease, 
and  the  Psychological  Method  of  Treatment,  zamo,  pp. 
364.     Boston,  H.  H.^T.  W.  Carter 9x.5* 

Evaia,  Rev.  Warran  P.  Autobk)graphy  of  a  Shaker,  etc. 
8vo,  pp.  Z62.  Albany,  Van  Benthuysen  ^  Sons.  Pap. 
75  c ^i.oo 

Everett,  Oharlee  OarrolL  The  Science  of  Thought;  a 
System  of  Logic,    zamo.    Boston,  Spencer. 9a.oo 

Every  Day  Philosopher.    See  "  Country  Parson." 

F^om,  O.  O.  (LL.D.)  Greece  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Lectures  Delivered  before  the  LoweU  Institute.  New 
edition .    8vo.    Boston,  Fields^  O.  ^  Co. $5.00 

FiUA.    See  Agnes  Graham. 

Flossy  Lke.    See  Wyime. 

FoRGOTrrEN  BY  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  "  "VWd  as 
aHawk,"  "Hister  Kirton,"etc  zamo,  pp.  594.  (Lon- 
don) N.  Y.    Pap ^x.50 

FouKD  Dead.  By  the  author  of  "  Carlyon's  Year,*'  "  One 
of  the  Family,"  etc    8vo.    "i^.Y.  Harper.    Pap..  500. 

Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Adridged.  With  xs  Illustrs. 
x8mo,  pp.  376.     (London)  Phila.  Claxion,  R.  df  H.6oc. 

Fred  and  the  Gorillas.    See  MDIer. 

From  Dawn  to  Dark  in  Italy.  A  Tale  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    With  la  IUustr.    PhUa. 

;   Presb.  Bd.  0/ Pnbl fi.50 


Gabled  House  (The)  ;  or,  Self-Sacrihcb.  By  the 
Author  of  "  The  Climbers,"  "  Paul  Venner,"  etc.  xamo. 
Phila.  Claxton,  R.  ^  H. ^z.so- 

Oerreteoii,  James  B.  (BCD.,  D.D.8.)  A  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  and  Siu^gery  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Associate 
Parts.  IUustr.  with  steel  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts. 
8vo.    PhUa.  Lippiftcott $7.50 

Oanett,  Bdward.  The  Crast  and  the  Cake.  Crown  8vo,. 
pp.  496.    (London)  H.Y.Routltdge 9i-75|, 

Oilmonr.  Rer.  B.  Bible  Histonr :  Containing  the  most 
Remarkable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  CathoUc  Schools  in  the  U.  S. 
WiUi  X40  iUustr.  and  map.  8vo,  pp.  346.  Cincinnati 
and  N.  Y.    Benziger  Bros 70  c. 

Girl's  (The)  Own  Treasury.  SpedaUy  designed  for  the 
Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  Ladies.  Profusely 
Uluscr.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  480.    London  &  N.  Y.   Routledge. 

$2.50- 

Godolphin,  Mary.  (Books  in  Words  of  one  SyUable.)  5 
vols.  Sq.  x6mo.  Containing :  Maap*^  FaUes,  pp.  X74: 
Evenings  at  Home^  pp.  x6x ;  Hist  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,  pp.  388 ;  Robmson  Crusoe,  pp.  x6x  ;  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  pp.   Z65.    N.  Y.   J.  Miller.    Each $z.5o 

—  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  Words  of  one  SyUable. 
With  color.  iUustr.  Sq.  z6mo,  pp.  Z78.  (London)  N.  Y. 
Routledget  9nd  Felt  A»  Dillingham 9i*5o 

Gk>odriolL  S.  O.  Parley's  Thousand  and  One  Stories^ 
New  ed.    xamo,  pp.  380.    N.  Y.   JC  Miller f  2.00 

-- Parley's  Merry  Talcs.  Newed.  xamo,  pp.  388.  N.  Y. 
y.MiUer ^2.00. 

Grace  Irving's  Friends.  By  the  Author  of  **  Grace  Ir- 
ving's  Vacatkm,"  etc  x6mo,  pp.  243.  Boston,  Congr.  S. 
S.and  PubL  Soc Sx-iS^ 

Oreene,  Mrs.  E.  J.  FUUng  Up  the  Chinks.  x6mo,  pp. 
232.    N.Y.    Dutton&»Co ^1.00 

Hadley,  Pro£  James.  Elements  of  the  Greek  Language, 
xamo,  pp.  246.    N.Y.  Appleton 9i>So 

Hallam,  Rey.  R.  A.  (D.D.)  Moses.  A  Course  of 'Lec- 
tures,   xamo,  pp.  295.    N.  Y.  Button  &»  Co 9i>5o 

Hamilton,  James  A.  Reminiscences :  or.  Men  and 
Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  during  the  Last  Threo- 
Quarters  of  a  Century.  8vo,  pp.  ix.  647.  N.  Y.  Scrib- 
ner 9s«oo 

Hammond,  Retr.  B.  P.    The  Better  Life.  Boston.  Hoyt. 

^x.as- 

Hanley.    See  Caliphs  and  Sultans. 

Hawthorndalb.    See  Tucker. 

Hayes,  Dr.  J.  R.  Negrophobia  "on  the  Brain"  in  White 
Men  :  or,  An  Essay  upon  the  Origin  and  Progress,  Men- 
tal and  Physical,  of  the  Negro  Race,  etc  8vo,  pp.  35. 
Washmgton,  Po^vell^  Ginck  b»  Co.    Pap 25  c 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Poetical  Works.  Reprinted  from  die  last 
London  edition.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Globe  Edition. 
a  vols.  x6mo.    N.  Y.  Appleton $3.00 

Higginson,  T.  W.  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment. 
i6mo,  pp.  296.    Boston,  pields,  O.  6>*  Co 9z-50' 

History  (The)  and  Philosophy  of  Marriage  ;  or.  Po- 
lygamy and  Monogamy  compared.  By  a  Christian  Phi- 
lanthropist   x6mo,  pp.256.    Vio&Xon,  J.  Campbell. ^i.-as 

Hodge,  Rer.  A.  A.  (D.D.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  With  Questions  for  Theolog.  Students 
and  Bible  Classes,    xamo.    Phila.    Presb.  Bd.  0/ PubU 

—  Presbyterian  Doctrine  Briefly  Stated.  x8mo.  (Tract). 
PhUa.  Presb.  Bd.  0/ PubL    Pap. sc 

Homer.  Dk>mede :  From  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  by  Wm. 
R.  Smith.    8vo,  pp.  52.   N.Y.    Appleton 75  c 

HoocL  D.  N.  The  Trio :  a  CoUection  of  Three-Part  Sonp 
for  Female  Voices.  For  Female  Seminaries,  High  Schools. 
CoUeges,  etc  Sq.  x8mo,  pp.  xx2.  Boston,  Ditson 75  c, 

Horace.    The  Works  of.    Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes^ 
by  Thomas  Chase,  A.M.  zamo,  pp.  429.  Phila.  Eldredge    \ 
Bros $1.50     . 

Hosmer,  Mrs.  Margaret.    JuUet   the  Heiress.    IUustr.     ' 
z8ino,  pp.  230.    'S'V'AaL.  Skelly 90  c. 

Himiason^  W.  L.  From  the  Atkntic  Surf  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  First  Trip  on  the  Pacific  Raihxiad  :  Two  Davs  and 
Nights  with  the  Mormons :  with  Scenes  and  Incidents. 
8vo.    Hartford,  IK  C.  Hutchings,  Pr.    Paper.... 40c. 

Indiana.    Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  Indip 
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Putstam's  jLgazine. 


PToT.,  1M9. 


ana.    Vol.  29.    8vo,  pp.  xi,  686. 
&•  Cofttur^  Pr*,    Shp 


Indianapolis,  Douglas 
^.00 


Jncoldsov  Legends.    Set  Barham. 

Jamei^  Homy.  The  Secret  of  Swedenbors:  being  an 
Eluadation  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Natural  Hu- 
manity. Svo,  pp.  XV,  843.  Boston,  Fulds,  Osgood^ 
Co 93*50 

Jenkina,  Jabez.  Handy  Lexicon,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Vest- 
Pocket  Lexicon:  a  Dictionary  of  all  except  Familiar 
Words,  including  the  Principal  Scientific  and  Technicad 
Terms,  and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
i8mo,  pp.  563.  Pbila.  CiaxtoHt  R.  A*  H.  ^i.oo ; 
roan  flexible fz.as 

Jenny's  Geranium  ;  or.  The  Prize  Flower  of  a  London 
Court  lUustr.  xamo.  (London)   Phila.  Lif^pUicott,  50  c. 

Johnson,  Life  of.   .S^^  Adams. 

Jubilant  Voices.  A  Collection  of  New  Hymn  Tunes, 
Chants,  Sentences,  Motets,  and  Anthems.  Composed 
and  arranged  for  the  use  of  Christian  Churches  of  sol  de- 
nominations :  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Choirs,  Musical 
Associations,  Conventions,  Singing  Scho^  and  die  Home 
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SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEAS. 


Ai7  idea  extensiyely  preyails  that  the 
contest  for  supremacy  on  the  ocean  was 
virtually  closed  with  the  victories  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  indeed  evident 
enough  that  no  single  nation,  nor  all 
the  maritime  powers  in  the  world  com- 
bined, could  successflilly  cope  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  Throughout 
the  waters  of  the  globe  the  British  en- 
sign waved  triumphantly,  the  undis- 
puted and  unquestioned  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  Down  to  the  time  when 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  ceased,  the  naval 
arm  was  used  more  as  an  auxiliary  to 
.contending  armies,  battling  for  domin- 
ion on  the  land,  than  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
As  an  agent  for  crippling  the  strength 
of  an  adversary,  the  navy  has  always 
been  employed ;  whUe  the  lust  for  gain 
has  stimulated  an  active  crusade  against 
private  property  in  aid  of  a  more  direct, 
national  aim.  Even  now,  when  com- 
merce is  so  much  extended,  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  countries  and  all  peoples 
are  so  blended  as  to  be  inseparable, 
every  effort  to  abolish  privateering  fisdls, 
and,  when  nations  resort  to  war,  mer- 
,  chant-ships,  doubtless,  will  continue  to 
be  the  prey  otthe  national  cruiser  and 
privateer  alike. 


Thd  purpose  of  this  article,  however, 
is  not  to  consider  the  "  usages  of  war," 
nor  the  abuses  to  which  war  gives  rise. 
Friend  and  foe  have  taught  the  United 
States  a  lesson  in  this  regard  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  our  aim, 
rather,  to  show  in  this  paper,  that  su- 
premacy on  the  ocean,  in  the  interest  of 
commerce,  was  not  so  directly  sought, 
nor  80  effectually  gained,  by  the  vast 
and  costly  armaments  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  wars  that  preceded  the  present 
century,  as  it  has  been  by  the  more 
peaceful  and  inexpensive  method  stead- 
fastly pursued  by  that  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Or,  without  un- 
dertaking to  show,  what  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  the  contest  on 
the  ocean  has  not  always  been  waged 
by  Great  Britain  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  her  foreign  commerce ;  or,  ad- 
mitting this  to  have  been  the  ultimate 
aim,  and  open  communication  with  her 
distant  colonies  a  "  sine  qua  non,"  de- 
manding the  utmost  exertion  of  her 
naval  power— it  is  still  of  paramount 
importance  to  mark  the  policy  that  has 
governed  her  statesmen  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  continental  wars.  Whether 
for  coast-defence,  or  as  a  means  of  hos- 
tile attack,  or  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  navies  of  other  maritime  pow- 
ers, England  steadily  adds  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  her  ships^f-war ;  never  faltering 
in  her  purpose  of  holding,  at  any  cost, 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  Let  any  who 
doubt  this  visit  her  dockyards  and  her 
channel-fleet,  and  behold  the  majestic 
ironclads,  formidable  for  their  size,  their 
armor,  and  their  armament,  as  well  as 
for  their  great  propelling  power.  The 
superiority  of  England  in  this  class  of 
vessels  for  purposes  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, it  is  not  popular  with  us  to  ad- 
mit. We  are  vain  enough  to  assume 
that  against  armored  ships  of  the  great- 
est magnitude,  and  the  most  powerful 
batteries,  our  slowly-moving  monitors, 
with  two  and  four  heavy  guns,  are  a 
safe  reliance.  Be  it  so  I  Monitors  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  naval  armaments  that  the 
policy  of  England  demands  our  present 
attention  or  imitation.  Were  it  other- 
wise, our  naval  oflScers  are  abroad :  they 
are  intelligent  and  observing;  and  we 
can  safely  leave  to  the  verdict  of  their 
judgment  such  problems  as  only  experts 
can  solve. 

From  1815  to  1885  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  world,  afibrding  an  op- 
portunity to  all  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  sea  to  enter  into  a  friendly  com- 
petition for  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
nations.  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  the 
United  States  acquired  a  prestige  that 
was  unexcelled,  and  such  was  the  skill 
of  our  mechanics,  the  abundance  of  our 
material  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  aptitude  of  our  sons  for  the  life 
of  a  sailor,  that  our  Republic  gained  the 
conmiand  of  the  trade  to  and  from 
Europe,  and  was  a  bold  and  successful 
competitor  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
traffic  between  her  own  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  as  well  as  for  that  fix)m 
China  and  other  portions  of  the  East. 
A  little  later  on,  our  clippers,  out-sail- 
ing the  old-fashioned  vessels,  became 
models  for  merchantmen ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  proverbial  obstinacy  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  they  were  alert 
enough  to  accept  and  adopt  them. 

But  what  a  change,  since  then,  has 
taken  place,  commencing  in  1837  and 
1888,  but  not  patent  to  the  common  eye 


till  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  on.  Eng- 
land's maritime  supremacy  is  so  manifest 
now  as  to  reflect  our  national  humilia- 
tion !  How  this  is  come  to  pass,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  explain ;  but  the  ex- 
planation is  mortifying  and  painAil. 

Many  things  have  combined  and 
worked  together  to  produce  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  chain  of  events  resulting 
in  the  rapid  decline  of  our  commerce, 
may  be  cited  the  following,  viz.  : 

1st.  A  substitution  of  steamships  for 
sailing  vessels;  this  commenced  about 
1837-8. 

2d.  The  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  in 
the  construction  of  ships  and  steamers. 

8d.  The  reaction  from  high  rates  of 
freight,  because  of  the  vast  increase  of 
tonnage  which  the  trade  of  Califomia 
brought  into  being,  the  expulsion  of 
sailing  vessels  from  short  ocean-routee, 
and  the  consequent  overcrowding  of 
distant  ports. 

4th.  The  war  of  the  rebellion,  which 
raised  up  an  insidious  foe,  and  for  ftve 
years  rendered  the  building  and  sailing 
of  American  ships  a  worse  than  profit- 
less pursuit,  and  which  finally  imposed 
a  burden  of  taxes  on  all  the  material 
that  enters  into  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels, and  so  enhanced  the  price  of  labor 
and  of  seamen^s  wages,  as  to  make  com 
petition  with  our  great  rival  most  un- 
equal. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ship- 
ping interest  was  the  only  important  in- 
terest at  the  North  that  suffered  by  the 
war,  and  that  other  great  interests  have 
been  benefited  rather  than  injured  by 
the  enactment  of  import  and  intemkl 
revenue  laws,  it  seems  strange  that  Con- 
gress has  done  little  or  nothing  to  miti- 
gate the  burden  on  our  external  com- 
merce ;  failing  utterly  to  relieve  it  from 
the  operation  of  laws  that  bear  unjustly 
on  the  mercantile  class,  and,  hence,  in- 
juriously on  the  community  at  laige. 

Under  four  distinct  heads  we  have 
now  stated  what  seem  to  be  secondary 
causes  of  the  decline  of  our  national 
commerce.  The  disturbed  condition  of 
our  currency  might  have  been  named 
after  the  fourth  of  the  series,  because  ii 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  our  cItiI 
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war.  It  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked ;  it  is  too  well  understood,  and 
too  keenly  felt,  to  require  comment. 
Would  that  there  were  any  disposition 
in  the  people  at  large  to  correct  what  so 
many  profess  to  deplore,  and  yet  do 
nothing  to  amend!  Unless  a  better 
spirit  appears  than  hitherto  has  marked 
the  deliberations  of  Congress,  this  fruit- 
fal  source  of  demoralization  and  disa- 
bility must  continue  and  stand  out  as  a 
harm  and  a  hindrance  to  our  commer- 
cial progress.  The  depreciation  of  the 
national  currency,  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  reasons  for  the  de- 
pression of  our  commerce,  serves  to  in- 
tensify the  claim  on  our  Government 
for  the  renewal,  on  a  more  generous 
scale,  of  9ulmdie$  to  ocean  maU-steamers, 
Assuming,  as  we  do,  that  the  contest 
for  supremacy  on  the  ocean  did  not 
cease  in  1815,  but  has  taken  a  new  form, 
nothing  has  transpired  to  signalize  the 
wisdom  of  British  statesmen  more  strik- 
ing than  the  plan,  so  successfully  pur- 
sued, of  subsidizing  lines  of  mail-steam- 
ers to  all  important  parts  of  the  world. 
The  wisdom  on  their  part  would  be 
manifest  enough  if  not  contrasted  with 
our  own  folly ;  and  our  folly  would  be 
more  endurable  if  we  had  not  been  mis- 
led by  the  arguments  of  our  free-trade 
adversary,  plausibly  presented,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  his  example. 

The  astute  Emperor  of  France  dis- 
dains not  to  listen  to  English  counsel, 
but,  with  a  judgment  better  than  our 
own,  imitates  English  example.  Indeed, 
it  is  beautiful  to  behold  two  hereditary 
foes,  in  loving  obedience  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  free  trade,"  steaming  side  by  side, 
in  quest  of  the  silk  of  China  and  Japan, 
— competing  in  generous  rivalry  for  the 
trade  of  the  East.  And  observe  the 
consequences  1  By  degrees  Lyons  be- 
comes the  distributing  mart  instead  of 
London,  and  English  manufacturers  close 
their  doors  in  view  of  the  French  com- 
petition. France  returns  the  chalice  to 
the  lips  of  England!  In  the  face  of 
such  results  it  must  have  amused  the 
friend  of  Cobden— the  renowned  Em- 
^ror — ^when  it  was  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment that  to  receive  proposals  fh)m  the 


Messageries  Imp^riales  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  mails 
would  be  "  free  trade  run  mad,"  and  the 
sentiment  was  applauded  to  the  echo  ! 
England  was  for  free  trade  just  so  long 
as  England  could  profit  by  it,  and  no 
longer. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  to  ships  on  the  ocean  about  1887 
or  1888,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  mari- 
time history,  and  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land were  quick  to  diBcem  the  import- 
ance of  the  epoch.  Almost  immediate- 
ly a  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
British  mails  to  the  United  States  was 
entered  into,  being  the  first  of  a  system 
of  contracts  which  has  been  persisting- 
ly  extended  till  it  has  become  world- 
embracing.  Lines  of  steamers  to  Can- 
ada, to  the  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  to 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  to  British  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  are  among  the  most 
iraportant  of  those  hitherto  established. 
These  have  not  all  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. In  the  loss  of  ships  at  sea,  sev- 
eral have  been  unfortunate,  and  finan- 
cial disaster  sometimes  has  been  immi- 
nent; but  under  every  discouragement 
the  British  Government  has  been  faith- 
ful, sustaining  by  large  and  larger  sub> 
Bi(Ues  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  weak, 
and  by  most  liberal  concessions  strength 
ening  others  to  resist  either  threatened 
or  actual  competition.  From  the  out* 
set,  the  vivifying  effect  upon  the  com 
merce  of  England  of  these  swift  messen- 
gers to  different  countries  was  too  ap- 
parent to  escape  observation.  It  wajk 
seen  that  under  another  nam^  an  inte^ 
national  express  system  had  been  estab- 
lished which  was  taking  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  "quick  orders"  and  also  th«i 
most  enterprising  traders,  to  seek  in  th^ 
well-supplied  warehouses  of  England  the 
merchandise  they  needed,  while  return- 
ing steamers  conveyed  goods  and  buyer, 
at  once,  to  his  own  doors  at  home. 

The  results  of  this  extended,  well-or- 
ganized, and  regular  system  of  interna- 
tional transportation  were  soon  ap- 
parent: 

1st.  In  the  creation  of  a  class  of  un- 
surpassed steamers. 
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2d.  In  raising  up  a  select  body  of 
.  seamen,  loyal  adherents  to  the  service  in 
which  they  were  reared,  and  ready 
both  to  man  the  transports  so  useM  in 
peace  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  their 
flag  in  the  emergencies  of  war. 

8d.  In  educating  a  corps  of  accom- 
plished officers,  all  the  while  acquiring 
familiarity  with  the  navigable  waters, 
ports,  and  harbors,  constantly  visited 
and  revisited. 

4th.  In  perfecting  the  skilled  me- 
chanics of  the  realm  in  the  use  of  iron, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing steam-marine. 

5th.  In  imparting  a  stimulus  to  the 
manu&cturing  industries  of  the  king- 
dom, so  abounding  in  resources  and  tal- 
ent, garnered  up  and  held  in  reserve  for 
new  and  enlarged  uses. 

6th.  In  drawing  to  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  London  and  Liverpool  the 
products  of  every  country  and  every 
clime,  to  be  distributed  through  largely 
increased  facilities  to  the  less  favored 
nations  and  the  waiting  markets  of  the 
surrounding  world. 

It  were  easy  enough  to  extend  the 
recital  of  advantages  immediately  re- 
sulting from  the  adoption  of  a  policy, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  British  states- 
men have  never  wavered.  But  the  re- 
cord is  long  enough  and  amply  suggest- 
ive. 

When  ten  years  or  less  had  borne 
abounding  testimony  to  the  success  of 
this  policy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  American  Congress  was 
awakened  from  its  slumbers,  and  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  follow  a  lead 
that  was'  so  full  of  promise,  and  to 
strike  for  a  share  in  the  prize  that  was 
not  yet  beyond  our  grasp.  A  subsidy 
was  finally  granted  to  the  "Collins 
Line,"  and  we  recall,  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of 
those  noble  ships,  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Baltic,  Arctic,  and  Adriatic,  as  they  en- 
tered on  their  brief,  brilliant,  unfortu- 
nate, disastrous  career.  The  time  of 
service  was  long  enough  to  establish 
their  excellence  as  sea-going  vessels, 
and  the  record  of  their  passages  will 
compare  favorably   vrith    any   simUar 


number  made  in  later  years.  But  mis- 
fortunes came  apace.  The  Arctic  and 
Pacific  both  foundered  at  sea — the  Arc- 
tic in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  a 
French  steamer ;  the  Pacific,  probably, 
in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  an 
iceberg.  There  was  bad  management 
on  shore,  and  it  is  said  injudicious  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Congress  for 
increased  pay.  These  things  disheart- 
ened and  disgusted  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise,  and  it  came  to  an  untimely 
end.  The  fiftilure  of  this  line  to  justify 
public  expectation  proved  a  death-blow 
to  the  hopes  of  all  who  had  looked  to 
Congress  for  a  more  generous  support 
Unlike  British  statesmen,  our  own  had 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  pressing 
popular  demand.  The  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  embraced  with  ardor  a 
great  opportunity,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  courage  and  fortitude  as  in  the 
prophetic  strength  of  a  grand  in^ira- 
tion.  All  are  familiar  with  the  sequel 
Three  hundred  thousand  immigrants 
come  annually  to  our  shores  in  Britishr 
built  steamers;  and  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  cross  and  recross  the 
Atlantic,  paying  tribute  in  gold  to  the 
superior  genius  of  British  statesman- 
ship ;  and  it  is  come  to  pass,  in  the 
great  contest  for  supremacy  on  the 
ocean,  that  the  "stars  and  stripes'^ 
droop  beneath  the  cross  of  St  Geoige. 

It  is  disheartoning  to  pursue  the 
topic ;  but  hope  is  not  wholly  banished. 
Amidst  the  host  of  lawyers,  farmers, 
and  politicians  that  throng  the  halls  of 
Congress  there  are  many  men  of  enlarged 
minds  and  noble  impulses — American 
in  name  and  in  heart  It  is  not  too  late 
for  them  to  ponder  the  lesson  so  dearly 
learned,  and  to  fight  out  the  battle  once 
more  on  the  old  line. 

Brazil  shares  with  our  country  the 
merit  of  sustaining  by  a  feeble  subsidy 
a  number  of  steam-packets,  which^  sail- 
ing monthly,  touch  here  and  there  along 
the  South  American  coast  The  Pacific 
Mail,  stretching  out  seven  thousand 
miles  across  the  ocean  whose  name  it 
bears,  being  subsidized  by  Congress, 
still  lives,  fulfilling  all  reasonable  exp^ 
tations.     But  the  subsidy  it  receives 
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from  the  Post-Office  DefArtment  of 
$500,000  is  wholly  inadequate  to  an 
extension  of  the  seirice.  At  any  time 
it  may  be  driven  from  the  field  by  the 
Peninsolar  and  Oriental  line  of  steam- 
ers, whose  contract  with  the  British 
Goyernment  for  carrying  her  Majesty's 
mails  has  lately  been  renewed,  with  the 
subsidy  increased  to  £500,000,  a  sum 
greater  than  $3,000,000  of  our  currency. 
In  this  connection,  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  when  Cunard  wanted  to  build 
the  Persia  and  Scotia  to  run  ofif  the 
Collins  steamers,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation by  a  Parliamentary  committee, 
the  contract  with  his  company  was  re- 
newed years  in  advance  of  the  period 
of  its  expiration.  Some  "  blue  book  " 
that  is  yet  to  meet  our  eyes  may  en- 
lighten us  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and 
arguments  that  animated  her  Majesty's 
ministers  in  this  increase  of  pay  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line. 

The  recent  completion  of  our  great 
continental  railway  imparts  a  fresh  in- 
terest to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
The  munificent  appropriation  of  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  in  aid  of  a  single 
work  of  internal  improvement,  a  work, 
too,  that  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, presents  in  niggardly  contrast  the 
annual  appropriation  of  less  than  one 
million  dollars  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mails  on  all  the  great 
highways  of  the  ocean,  when,  as  we 


have  seen,  so  much  else  depends  upon 
the  venture. 

About  two  hundred  millions  in  gold, 
annually,  are  derived  from  duties  on 
imports ;  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  are 
voted,  annually,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  navy ;  and  one  of  the  declared  pur- 
poses of  the  national  income  is  to  pro- 
tect our  external  commerce. 

Indirectly  much  good  results  from 
the  expenditure  of  this  income,  in  ways 
that  have  been  suggested  in  the  course 
of  this  paper;  but  far  better  returns 
would  be  obtained,  if  subsidies  were 
largely  and  wisely  bestowed,  in  build- 
ing up  and  sustaining  lines  of  steamers 
on  all  the  great  ocean  routes.  Let  the 
national  money  be  so  spent  as  to  restore, 
if  possible,  our  lost  prestige  on  the  sea. 

The  foe  to  our  commercial  develop- 
ment is  in  Cabinets,  and  not  in  hostile 
cruisers ;  money,  instead  of  guns,  is  tho 
instrument  employed  to  secure  suprem- 
acy on  the  ocean ;  and,  in  these  modem 
days,  victory  is  won  under  the  banner 
of  peace. 

When  our  legislators  cease  to  be  mere 
politicians,  and  learn  to  be  statesmen, 
they  will  heed  the  voices  that  come  up 
from  the  sea.  Then  the  "stars  and 
stripes,"  floating  at  the  peaks  of  our 
transatlantic  steamers,  will  once  more 
gladden  our  eyes,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  present  hour  will  give  place  to  a 
pride  like  that  of  our  fi^thers,  in  which 
some  of  us  shared  in  our  youthful  days  I 
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TO-DAY:     A    ROMANCE. 

PART  n. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ACOOUHT  CLOSKD. 


When  Caatleton  learned,  as  all  the 
world  learned,  that  the  match  between 
Du  Barry  and  Miss  Digby  was  broken 
off,  that  the  former  had  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  latter  had  left  New  York, 
he  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  in- 
formation as  some  may  suppose. 

He  had  previously  settled  the  whole 
subject  with  himself.  After  a  severe 
contest,  his  mind  was  composed.  He  had 
neither  destroyed  nor  trampled  on  his 
feelings,  but  he  had  reduced  them  to 
control. 

When  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
was  bruited  about,  the  first  emotion, 
after  surprise,  which  he  experienced 
was  sympatby  for  Clara.  Knowing  her 
as  he  did,  he  was  satisfied  some  unhap- 
py revelation  had  caused  the  termina- 
tion of  the  engagement  He  knew  how 
her  affections  would  be  wounded,  how 
her  pride  would  feel  the  blow,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  her. 

He  asked  no  questions,  but  rumor 
and  gossip  were  too  -busy  for  him  to 
close  his  ears  to  their  reports. 

These  reports  were  of  every  conceiva- 
ble description.  Thanks  to  the  pru- 
dence of  Miss  Emily  Ferris  and  the 
celerity  of  Du  Barry's  movements,  no 
particulars  had  leaked  out,  so  that  tat- 
tlers and  scandalmongers  were  left  to 
their  own  fertile  creations — and  these 
were  indeed  fertile. 

It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
various  absurd  stories  put  in  circula- 
tion. Castleton  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  Although  he  called  occasionally 
on  Miss  Ferris,  he  never  alluded  to  the 


topic,  and  that  young  lady  did  not  in- 
troduce it 

Our  hero  did  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  because  Clara  had 
broken  with  Du  Barry,  she  would  be 
any  more  favorable  to  him.  Such  a 
thought  he  would  have  regarded  with 
extreme  repugnance.  Besides,  his  pride 
— the  pride  which  flows  from  proper 
self-estimation — ^would  prevent  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  such  fancy.  He  had 
put  aside  his  heart  experiences.  They 
did  not  enter  in  combination  with  any 
of  his  present  plans. 

Again,  should  Clara  require  his  friend- 
ly sympathy,  was  it  not  for  her  in 
some  way  to  signify  it,  after  the  em- 
phatic statement  he  had  made  to  her, 
coupled  with  a  request  to  which  she 
had  yielded  a  tacit  assent  1  Could  she 
not  at  least  through  Emily  Ferris  read- 
ily acquaint  him  with  her  residence? 
Not  doing  this,  was  it  not  natural  to 
infer  she  had  no  wish  to  meet  him  ? 

I  do  not  affirm  whether  he  was  in  the 
right  or  no.  But  it  was  in  this  way  he 
disposed  of  the  subject. 

And  yet,  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Clara,  with  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, after  such  a  mortifying  occurrence, 
covld  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
put  herself  in  Castleton's  way,  or  do  any 
thing  which  by  implication  would  look 
like  an  overture  ?    No,  indeed  I 

Under  this  state  of  things,  nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  "  close  the  ac- 
count "  between  them,  and  leave  time  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  ever  be  re- 
opened. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


'•irXWS  BT  TELSOBATB." 


Thb  scene  opens  on  a  Western  prairie. 
There  is  in  sight  a  neat  farmhouse,  one 
story  and  a  half  high,  with  dormer 
windows.  It  is  painted  a  pore  white, 
with  green  blinds.  A  handsome  clump 
of  trees  stands  on  one  side,  the  branches 
almost  overhanging  the  roof.  In  front 
is  a  handsome  flower-garden,  through 
which  you  pass  as  you  enter  the  house. 
On  the  other  side  are  two  or  three  Tal- 
uable  "  additions,"  which  include  a  kit- 
chen and  wood-^ed.  Further  on  are 
bam  and  stables,  partly  hid  by  more 
trees.  A  large  vegetable  garden  flanks 
this  side.  Thence  you  look  off  on  an 
immense  field  of  winter-wheat,  its  sea 
of  dark  green  waving  gently  in  the 
morning  air.  On  the  right  are  large 
cornfields  quite  ready  for  the  harvest ; 
beyond  all  stretches  the  open  prairie, 
reminding  you,  with  its  undulations,  of 
the  ocean  in  a  peaceful  mood. 

The  sun  is  just  rising.  The  occupants 
of  the  farmhouse  are  still  slumbering 
peacefully,  unconscious  of  the  event 
which  within  a  few  hours  is  to  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  this  picture,  and 
change  for  ever  the  relations  of  the 
principal  characteis. 

Abroad  nature  smiles  lovingly — ^na- 
ture unsympathizing  with  the  passing 
joy  or  sorrow. 

The  denizens  of  the  poultry-yard  are 
astir,  making  their  quarters  lively  with 
their  own  peculiar  music.  At  no  great 
distance  you  can  see  the  wild  turkey, 
the  prairie-hen,  the  pigeon,  the  dove, 
each  commencing  to  celebrate  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  day.  The  deer  and  the 
antelope  bound  over  plain  and  hillock, 
and  the  rabbit  nibbles  his  breakfast 
from  the  tenderest  leaves. 

A  peaceful  scene!  Freedom  from 
care  and  lifers  troubles  (that  is,  beyond 
the  dispensation  that  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread)  seems  to 
mark  all  this  wide  expanse.  Broad 
acres,  countless  acres  of  God's  heritage 
here  await  the  worn-out,  desolate,  heart- 
broken inhabitant  of  great  cities ;  here 


welcome  his  coming,  here  extend  the 
promise  of  food  to  the  hungry,  of  rest 
to  the  weary,  comfort  to  the  discouraged. 

While  we  give  ourselves  freedom  for 
these  reflections,  signs  of  returning 
animation  appear  vrithin  the  house.  An 
active,  inteUigent,  fine-looking  young 
man  steps  from  the  door,  visits  the  sta- 
bles, and  gives  directions  to  some  men 
who  are  approaching  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

You  are  agreeably  surprised  when 
you  enter  the  place.  The  rooms  are 
furnished  with  taste  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elegance  not  unsuited',  how- 
ever, to  the  house  itself. 

[It  was  Holt  who  selected  and  for- 
warded every  article,  as  you  and  I 
know.  But  this  is  an  inviolable  secret.] 

In  one  of  the  rooms  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than 
your  eye  ever  before  rested  on,  is  en- 
gaged in  setting  the  table  for  breakfast. 
She  wears  a  pretty  calico  drees  admira- 
bly fitted,  which  seems  more  becoming 
to  her  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 

Except  that  the  beauty  of  her  person 
is  enhanced  by  the  development  of 
character  in  the  face,  you  can  see  no 
alteration  in  the  Virginia  Randall  of 
former  times,  unless,  perhaps,  you  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  more  heathfiil  hue 
in  the  complexion,  and  a  more  vigorous 
sparkle  in  those  large  gray  eyes. 

Her  mother  comes  in  presently.  She 
is  still  in  deep  mourning.  Her  face 
shows  what  sorrow  she  has  undergone. 
But  she  looks  just  as  handsome  as  when 
we  used  to  see  her  at  the  church  of  the 
**  Miraculous  Presence." 

Enter  now  "Charley  Graves"  from 
the  open  air. 

"  Is  not  breakfast  ready  ?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  late  for  the  train." 

"  It  is  coming  right  in." 

"  Do  hurry  it,  Virginia.  I  have  ten 
miles  to  drive,  and  unless  I  catch  the 
morning  train,  I  shall  not  get  back  to- 
night." 

While  he  is  speaking,  the  breakfast  is 
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served — fricasseed  chickens,  roasted 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits,  griddle  cakes, 
and  a  splendid  cup  of  coffee  with  rich 
fresh  cream. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  a 
good  breakfast,  Charley,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Randall  "  You  will  need  it  before 
you  get  back.  It  was  a  rule  with  my 
husband  never  to  neglect  his  meals,  but 
to  always  give  himself  full  time  for 
them,  and  you  know  how  much  he  ac- 
complished." 

Evidently  this  advice  was  followed. 
It  was  not  till  he  could  really  eat  no 
more  that  "  Charley  "  pushed  back  his 
chair,  and  said,  "  I  have  finished." 

The  buggy,  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses, 
was  at  the  door.  He  was  to  drive  ten 
miles  to  the  station,  take  the  train  for 

twenty  miles  to ,  a  town  of  some 

importance,  come  back  in  the  afternoon 
train,  and  return  home  again. 

"  Do  not  forget  this ;  be  sure  you  re- 
member that.  Are  you  quite  certain 
you  have  my  list  ?  don't  omit  any  thing 
on  it,"  were  some  of  the  injunctions 
pressed  on  him. 

He  kissed  his  wife  good-morning. 
"  Good-by,  mother,  till  I  come  back," 
he  said,  as  he  jumped  into  the  wagon, 
seized  the  reins,  and  was  oS. 

That  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
Holt  left  the  counting-room,  and  start- 
ed on  his  way  home. 

Contrary  to  hia  custom,  he  got  in  an 
omnibus  when  he  reached  Broadway. 
At  the  same  moment,  he  purchased  an 
evening  paper. 

Turning  to  the  «  Third  Edition,"  he 


looked  for  the  "  News  by  Telegraph.*' 
This  was  the  first : 

" ,  Iowa,  16th. 

''Frightful  Bailroftd  Accident'' 

Holt  read  the  usual  sad  history.  Two 
trains  in  collision  on  a  single  track. 
Great  loss  of  life,  with  dreadftd  injury 
to  the  living. 

He  knew  the  locality,  and  held  his 
breath  as  he  looked  through  the  list  of 
kiUed  and  maimed.  He  was  thinking 
only  that  Virginia  might  be  in  it 

He  did  not  find  her  name.  But  he 
did  read  among   the  hilled   that    of 

**  Charles  Graves,  of ,  formerly  of 

New  York." 

Holt  descended  fi'om  the  omnibus, 
and  walked  along  the  street  very  slowly 
to  his  house.  He  scarcely  toudied  his 
dinner. 

Going  immediately  to  his  room,  he 
paced  it  all  night  I 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  ? 

Two  weeks  later  a  man  of  respectable 
appearance  called  on  Mrs.  Randall,  and 
made  to  her  the  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary statement  that  he  was  indebted  to 
her  husband,  the  railroad  contractor,  in 
his  lifetime,  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  had  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  discharge.  Now,  however,  he 
could  pay  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
amount  due,  and  hoped  within  the  year 
to  liquidate  the  whole  debt. 

The  unsuspecting  lady  took  the  mo- 
ney, regarding  it  as  a  special  provi- 
dence for  the  relief  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  herself  at  that  melancholy 
crisis. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


THS  BCH00L-MI8TSB88. 


Mehttabbl  Pettenoill  was  quietly 
engaged  looking  through  the  contents 
of  an  old  writing-desk,  in  which  were 
kept  her  private  papers  and  letters  of  a 
former  date. 

They  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
many  years.  Now  she  was  going  care- 
fully through  them,  thinking  to  destroy 
the  larger  portion. 


The  unchanged  past  (when  we  can 
lay  hands  on  it)  is  a  sad  Reminder. 

It  is  a  melancholy  occupation  com- 
muning with  your  former  self  or  with 
other  persons  as  they  once  were.  Mel- 
ancholy, whether  we  regard  the  changes 
we  discover  as  inevitable,  or  caused  by 
treachery  or  caprice. 

It  seemed  particularly  so  to  Mehitabel 
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as  she  took  up  a  bundle  of  neatly  fold- 
ed letters,  around  which  was  tied  a 
piece  of  faded  blue  ribbon.  She  hesi- 
tated to  open  it,  but  sat  in  a  deep 
reverie. 

**"  Mr.  and  Miss  Petteng^l ''  had,  the  year 
before,  given  up  "  The  Select  School," 
and  retired  to  a  quiet  spot,  their  native 
place,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasant 

village  of  A ,  in  Connecticut    They 

were  getting  old,  and  decided  to  aban- 
don the  charge  of  boys  and  girls  before 
this  circumstance  should  be  considered 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Time  had  dealt  gently  with  the 
school-mistress.  Her  hair  was  white,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  hazel  eye  was  still 
bright,  and  her  form  trim  and  elastic. 
Her  heart  was  young  yet,  and  her  feel- 
ings fresh. 

While  seated  in  this  quiet  abstrac- 
tion, she  was  roused  by  the  sudden 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  street-door. 
Almost  immediately  the  door  of  her 
own  room  flew  open,  and  Clara  Digby 
rushed  in,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  neck. 

"  Why,  Clara,  my  child  !  I  did  not 
expect  you  for  a  week ;  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  I " 

Clara  did  not  reply.  She  only  clung 
the  closer  to  her  early  friend  and  guar- 
dian. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said  the 
latter,  seeing  Clara  remained  silent. 

"  Aunt  Mehitabel,  I  have  come  to  live 
with  you  forever." 

Clara^s  manner  when  she  was  excited 
was  always  touchingly  simple.  As  she 
said  this.  Miss  Pettengill  recalled  the 
scene,  when,  a  little  child,  Clara  pointed 
from  her  window,  exclaiming,  "There 
is  the  moonlight  and  the  daylight  and 
the  morning  star." 

With  the  same  earnestness  and  the 
same  simplicity  she  now  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  come  to  live  with  you  forever." 

Her  guardian  at  once  suspected  what 
was  the  matter.  She  gently  disengaged 
Clara,  and  looking  in  her  face,  saw  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  what  she  was 
suffering. 

''Nemesis — ^Nemesis,"  repeated  the 
school-mistress,  audibly. 


Instantly  recovering,  she  said,  "  Tell 
me  at  once,  Clara,  tell  me  now,  on  the 
spot ;  it  is  best  you  should." 

"  I  will,  I  will ;  but  you  cannot  un- 
derstand, you  cannot  comprehend  what 
I  suffer." 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  child,  wheth- 
er I  can  or  not.    Tell  me,  tell  me  all." 

Slowly  and  minutely  Clara  detailed 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  she 
had  concluded.  Miss  Pettengill  ap- 
peared lost  in  thought. 

At  length  she  said :  *'  You  have  done 
well  to  come  here,  Clara,  yet  if  what 
you  tell  me  should  be  deemed  cause 
suflldent  to  break  engagements,  how 
many  people,  think  you,  would  be  wed- 
ded?" 

"  Don't  you  think  it  suflScient  ?  "  ask- 
ed Clara,  earnestly. 

"  /  do,  my  child ;  but  few  to-dat 
would  think  so." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Mehitabel,"  moaned  the 
poor  girl,  "  if  you  could  but  sympathize 
with  me." 

"Hush,"  said  the  other,  solemnly. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do,  do." 

Clara  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
The  latter  was  content,  perhaps,  to  es- 
cape her  gaze. 

"  My  parents  died  when  I  was  a  small 
child,  leaving  scarcely  enough  for  my 
education.  When  I  was  fourteen  years 
old,  I  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school 

for  young  ladies  at  W .    This  place 

is  three  or  four  miles  fromN ,  where 

the  University  is  located. 

"When  I  was  sixteen,  I  became  ac- 
quainted, during  the  long  vacation  which 
I  spent  at  W ,  with  a  young  gentle- 
man from  the  South.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  class,  and  was  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  N .    In  the  two 

years  which  succeeded,  the  acquaintance 
ripened,  xintil  it  became  a  love-aflfiair. 

"  Strange  as  you  may  suppose,  I  was 
called  an  attractive  girl.  My  lover  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  attachment  for 
me.  He  was  handsome,  of  good  family, 
and  rich.  My  own  family  was  unobjec- 
tionable, but  I  was  poor.    This  he  did 
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not  regards  He  used  to  say  so  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

"  Every  thing  was  settled.  We  laid 
the  most  delightM  plans  for  the  ftitnre, 
— what  we  would  do  on  the  plantation, 
what  we  would  do  when  we  came 
North. 

"  I  was  perfectly  happy.  No  imagined 
bliss  of  heayen  could  equal  what  I 
enjoyed." 

She  paused  so  long,  that  Clara  look- 
ed up,  thinking  she  had  finished. 

"  We  were  to  be  married,"  continued 
the  school-mistress,  '^  as  soon  as  he  should 
graduate,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  study 
a  profession.  He  was  to  go  home,  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  his  family,  and  come 
back  and  claim  me.  He  wrote  me  as 
soon  as  he  reached  home.  His  father 
was  absent  He  wrote  again ;  his  father 
had  not  returned.  We  continued  to 
correspond.  Difficulties  were  in  the 
way.  They  seemed  to  accumulate.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  I  received  a  let- 
ter fVom  his  father— a  long,  tedious  let- 
ter ;  the  point  was,  I  was  requested  to 
think  no  more  of  the  son ;  it  was  a 
boy^s  freak,  he  said,  and  he  presumed 
I  would  so  regard  it.  A  few  days  later, 
I  had  a  regretful  letter  from  my  be- 
trothed, saying  he  was  compelled  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  his  family,  and  in  set 
phrase  taking  leave  of  me  forever, 

^^  I  was  a  young,  simple,  affectionate 
girl.  It  broke  my  heart — as  much  as  a 
heart  can  break — and  broken  as  it  ever 
since  has  been,  it  has  remained  tender 
and  sympathetic. 

'^  Time  passed.  I  changed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  till  I  became  attenu- 
ated and  repulsive  ("  No,  no;"  interrupt- 
ed Clara),  as  you  now  behold  me.  My 
brother  and  I  came  to  Scotenskopft  and 


opened  the  school.  I  always  formed 
strong  attachments  among  my  pupils. 
Some  years  after,  one  came  to  me  that  I 
loved  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  She 
was  artless,  simple,  confiding,  as  I  had 
been,  and  beautifhL  Besides,  she  was 
an  orphan. 

"  One  Sunday,  there  were  strangers  at 
our  old  church.  One  of  them  caught 
sight  of  my  favorite,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  I  did  not  know  it.  He  hov- 
ered around  the  place  for  several  weeks 
without  my  knowledge,  obtaining  stolen 
interviews. 

*^  I  loved  this  girl  as  I  would  my  child. 
She  deceived  me — kept  every  thing 
from  me. 

"  One  Saturday  evening  she  was  miss- 
ing. The  next  day  after  the  morning 
service,  she  presented  herself  with  this 
man,  and  was  married  before  my  eyes. 
In  him  I  recognized  my  affianced.  Her 
husband  was  my  former  lover.  It  filled 
my  soul  with  bitterness.  I  could  never 
quite  forgive.    But  luno  I  do  forgive." 

^^  What  was  his  name  ? "  asked  Clara, 
without  raising  her  head. 

^^  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  repeat  it.  It 
does  not  affect  my  story.  Do  you  not 
think  I  can  sympathize  with  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  embracing 
the  school-mistress  passionately.  ^'  And 
you  have  borne  this  all  your  life  I " 

"  I  have." 

'*  God  help  me,"  ejaculated  Clara. 

"  He  will,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 

She  rose  and  led  Clara  to  her  room 
and  left  her  there. 

^*  I  have  done  right,"  said  Mehitabel 
Pettengill  to  herself.  "  Why  teU  her  it 
was  her  own  father  who  betrayed  me  I 
Why  visit  on  the  children  the  ans  of 
the  parent )  " 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


It  seemed  to  Virginia,  during  the     too  much  care  in  providing  for  the  lit- 


first  months  of  her  widowhood,  that 
her  happy  days  were  gone  forever. 

The  presence  of  her  mother  relieved 
her  from  absolute  solitude,  and  from 


tie  household. 

Meanwhile  she  indulged  her  recolleo- 
tions. 

She  loved  best  to  think  of  "  Charley  " 
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in  the  time  of  his  "  careless  fireedom  ^ — 
a  young  gentleman  in  society,  when  as 
her  **  beau,**  he  delighted  her  heart  by 
his  xmmistakable  preference.  Their 
married  life  did  not  afford  such  happy 
reminiscences.  Virginia  enjoyed  social 
life,  and  the  scenes  which  belong  to  a 
city.  She  had  been  content  aa  the 
prairie,  but  it  was  not  to  her  taste  to 
dwell  there. 

After  she  lost  her  husband,  her  mind 
reverted  to  the  period  when  she  could 
be  happiest  in  the  thought  of  him. 
This  carried  her  frequently  back  to  her 
school-days,  and  to  its  associations. 
She  recalled  Charley's  Mend — ^Ells- 
worth. She  thought  of  Bill  Holt  The 
former  had  been  always  disliked,  while 
Bill,  though  he  little  dreamed  of  it, 
had  ranked  next  to  Charley  in  her  re- 
gard. True,  his  position  had  placed 
him  out  of  the  pale  of  social  inter- 
course, but  the  strange,  passionate  crea- 
ture greatly  impressed  her,  neyerthe- 
less. 

Before  she  lefl  New  York,  she  knew 
of  his  rising  fortunes,  and  while  some 
were  sneering  at  his  ^^  luck,*'  she  always 
expressed  herself  particularly  gratified. 
Her  recollections  of  Holt  were  agreea- 
ble. She  could  not  recall  with  indiffer- 
ence his  intense  unswerving  devotion, 
for  which  he  had  never  received  the 
least  encouragement. 

As  the  months  wore  away,  some  rays 
of  light  began  to  penetrate  to  her  im- 
prisoned hopes.  Something  of  her  native 
elasticity  slowly  returned.  The  world 
did  not  look  quite  as  dark.  Possibili- 
ties of  the  fhture  were  faintly  outlined 
in  her  imagination.  She  no  longer 
dwelt  altogether  in  the  past. 

The  wound  she  had  received  resembled 
a  sharp  cut,  which  in  due  season  began 
naturally  to  heal,  while  Clara's  might 
be  compared  to  a  severe  bruise,  requir- 
ing a  longer  delay  and  the  application 
of  remedies. 

Again,  Virginia's  regard  for  Charley 
belonged  to  the  earlier  period  of  her 
life,  running  back,  indeed,  to  her  child- 
hood, and  though  it  continued  appar- 
ently undiminished,  because  it  had 
taken  root,  still,  had  she  met  him  for  the 


first  time  the  day  they  were  married,  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  been  at- 
tracted by  him,  or,  on  acquaintance, 
would  have  accepted  him  for  a  hus- 
band. 

Herein  is  the  cause  of  many  unhap- 
py marriages. 

Very  young  people  indulge  fiEuicies 
for  each  other  when  their  affections  are 
still  immature,  their  characters  unform- 
ed, and  their  tastes  undeveloped.  They 
marry.  Later,  when  they  begin  to  ques- 
tion their  hearts,  they  find  wants  unsat- 
isfied and  feelings  unsympathized  with. 
Then  comes  the  fatal  word— <2i«ap- 
pointed. 

Marriage  is  not  the  grave  of  love.  It 
does,  however,  bring  the  test  of  close 
and  intimate  association  to  bear  on  un- 
equal and  ill-assorted  dispositions,  hab- 
its, tastes,  temperaments,  and  capaci- 
ties. And  when,  by  reason  of  tender 
age,  inexperience,  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, these  things  are  not  proper- 
ly considered,  there  come,  of  course, 
unhappy  marriages  involving  every 
thing  conceivable,  which  is  wretched 
and  to  be  deplored. 

These  refiections,  certainly,  did  not 
occur  to  Virginia,  though  they  arise 
naturally  from  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  at  a  time  when  her  own  character 
was  continually  developing,  her  hus- 
band's might  be  said  to  have  attained 
its  growth. 

He  had  settled  himself  to  his  prai- 
rie life  without  a  thought  or  an  am- 
bition beyond  it  Since  every  thing 
had  been  prepared  to  his  hand,  it  re- 
quired no  great  energy  or  labor  to  keep 
on.  He  was  content.  It  was  Virginia 
who  had  to  exercise  self-denial,  and  put 
a  restraint  on  her  aspirations.  Charley 
was  never  aware  of  it.  His  wife  was 
always  amiable,  always  cheerful,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  she  was  perfectly 
happy. 

But  to  return  to  the  young  widow. 

As  time  advanced,  Virginia's  day- 
dreams began  more  and  more  to  deal  with 
the  future.  She  often  asked  herself  what 
William  Holt  was  doing.  How  did  he 
conduct  himself  with  his  constantly 
increasing  wealth  ?    Had  he  heard  of 
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Charley's  death  ?  Did  he  still  feel  as 
he  used  to  toward  her  ? 

To  have  had  such  a  determined,  des- 
perate man,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
fortune  against  such  odds,  who  actually 
controlled  destiny,  to  have  had  such 
a  one  her  friend,  her  champion  I  Was 
he  stiJl  her  friend  ?  How  would  he  act, 
what  would  he  say,  should  they  meet  ? 
How  would  9he  act  ? 

These  thoughts  icauld  float  through 
her  mind,  despite  certain  eflfbrts  to 
check  them,  while  she  forced  herself 
back  to  recollections  of  her  husband. 
But  the  future  soon  claimed  her  thoughts 
again,  and  every  time  she  yielded,  she 
felt  it  was  more  difficult  to  summon  the 
past. 

Time  had  asserted  its  prerogative, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  yield. 

The  second  year  of  her  widowhood 
was  more  than  half  concluded.  The 
Spring  had  come  in  great  beauty. 
Flowers  covered  the  prairie,  and  bloom- 
ed in  her  garden.  Nature  revelled  in 
fresh  holiday  suit. 

Breakfast  was  over  at  the  neat  little 
farmhouse.  Virginia  was  in  the  garden. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  Hap- 
pening to  cast  her  eyes  toward  the  east, 
she  saw  a  mounted  traveller  advancing 
slowly.  It  was  a  common  spectacle  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  yet  she  was  at- 
tracted by  his  appearance  even  at  that 
distance.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
while  busying  herself  with  her  plants, 
she  continued  to  glance  from  time  to 
time  in  his  direction. 

As  the  stranger  came  nearer,  he  slack- 
ened the  pace  of  his  steed  to  a  slow 
walk,  looking  carefully  around  him,  as 
if  endeavoring  to  discover  the  bearings 
of  some  locality  he  was  not  familiar 
with. 

Without  appearing  to  observe  him, 
Virginia  managed  to  obtain  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  horse  and  rider.  The 
former  challenged  her  notice,  from  his 
immense  size  and  beauty.  He  was  jet 
black,  a  perfectly  magnificent  animal. 
The  rider  appeared  to  be  tall  and  gaunt. 
He  wore  heavy  boots  reaching  to  his 
thighs,  and  instead  of  the  rude  hat  of 
the  country,  had  on  a  high,  close-fitting 


cap,  with  a  long  frt)nt-piece,  whidi, 
while  it  concealed  the  upper  part  of  the 
face,  gave  the  wearer,  as  he  sat  erect, 
something  of  a  military  air.  The  hol- 
sters at  his  saddle-bow  contained  a 
double  brace  of  revolvers. 

All  this  Virginia  discovered  by  stolen 
observations,  while  the  horseman,  now 
close  at  hand,  was  looking  around  him. 
The  result  of  his  inspection  was  that, 
changing  his  course  a  little,  he  bore 
point-blank  for  the  house.  Reaching 
the  garden-gate,  he  brought  his  horse 
to  a  stand-still,  and  without  attempting 
to  dismount,  sat  like  a  man  entranced. 

Virginia  could  not  affect  ignorance 
of  the  stranger's  presence.  She  tamed 
toward  him,  as  if  questioning  what  he 
wanted. 

The  latter  never  moved  a  fibre.  His 
heart  was  beating  fiercely,  every  pulse 
responding  with  a  fearful,  accelerated 
movement. 

For  there  $h6  was,  in  all  the  bloom 
of  womanhood,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Holt  dismounted, — the  reader  has 
already  recognized  him, — ^threw  his 
horse's  rein  over  the  paling,  pushed 
open  the  gate,  entered  the  garden,  and 
strode  to  the  spot  where  she  was 
standing. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Virginia  ? " 

He  raised  his  cap  as  he  spoke. 

He  stood  in  his  power ;  no  longer  a 
poor,  half-deformed  object,  the  butt  of 
school-companions,  but  the  impersona- 
tion of  force  and  energy,  intellect  and 

WILL. 

It  was  no  place  for  set  form.  His 
nature  would  not  endure  the  obserranoe 
of  conventional  address. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Virginia  ? " 

"Why,  Mr.  Holtl"  she  exclaimed, 
her  fece  turning  crimson ;  "  is  it  possi- 
ble ?  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  how 
delighted  mother  will  be." 

"  Vir^ia,"  said  Holt,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to 
oppose ;  "  Virginia,  my  time  has  come. 
It  is  what  I  hoped — ^to  meet  you  alone, 
in  the  open  air,  free.  I  did  not  think 
to  find  you  so  perfect  in  beauty,  exceed- 
ing in  loveliness  all  created  things.  Tei 
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why  not  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  my  pres- 
ence here  agreeable  ?  [Virginia  was 
Mghtened,  she  did  not  know  why.  She 
felt  she  was  subject  to  some  irresistible 
force,  which  would  seize  her  and  bear 
her  ofiE^  she  knew  not  where— a  force  like 
destiny.]    Virginia,  answer  me.'' 

She  glanced  timidly  in  his  face,  bat 
did  not  speak. 


He  did  not  misconstrue  her,  but  he 
would  leave  nothing  to  doubt. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  repeated,  "  here,  as  we 
stand  together." 

8he  looked  up  again ;  a  smile  over- 
spread her  features.  Ah,  who  could 
resist  it? 

'^  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 


I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  picture  the 
wearisome  days  and  weeks  and  months 
succeeding  Clara's  arrival  at  her  peaoe- 
fhl  haven. 

She  endured  every  phase  of  heart- 
anguish,  till  it  became  a  luxury  for  her 
to  indulge  in  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
understand  this;  others  will  exactly 
comprehend  what  I  mean. 

After  a  period,  we  come  to  nurse  our 
sorrow,  sharpening  its  point  by  calling 
up  touching  incidents  and  tender  remin- 
iscences. If  by  any  possibility  time 
would  seem  about  to  temper  its  keen- 
ness, we  take  the  alarm,  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  marshal  our  sources  of  dis- 
tress anew,  and  devote  ourselves  afresh 
to  a  lasting  despair. 

This  is  the  veriest  luxury  of  heart- 
sickness.  For  Time  thus  far  has  been 
put  at  defiance ;  thus  far,  we  indignant- 
ly scout  the  idea  that  it  can  ever  have 
power  to  weaken  our  hold  on  our  griefe. 

In  Clara's  case,  it  appeared  as  if  her 
feelings  would  forever  defy  the  tyrant. 
As  no  such  character  as  she  had  pic- 
tured existed — no  such  ideal — so  her 
distress  had  in  it  something  super- 
natural. It  was  not  the  loss  of  a  lover 
that  she  bemoaned,  but  the  death  of  her 
love  ;  bemoaned  with  that  silent  lamen- 
tation so  grievous  to  be  borne. 

An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  whisper  to 
her:  "Behold,  Chira,  the  end!  Your 
brief  life  of  love  has  found  its  close ! 
What  is  now  left  to  you  % " 

And  her  answer  was :  "  Nothing. 
What  wn.  remain  to  me  after  this  ?  " 


Bhe  could  exclaim  with  the  unhappy 
Aurelia :  "  Oh,  how  have  I  cast  away 
my  whole  existence  wittingly  and  will- 
ingly! But  now  will  I  despair,  pur- 
posely despair." 

Mehitabel  Pettengill  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  her  ward.  For  a 
considerable  time  she  allowed  Clara's 
feelings  to  have  full  range.  She  made 
not  the  least  attempt  to  assuage  their 
force.  She  rather  increased  it  by  her 
active  sympathy.  But  when  several 
months  had  elapsed,  and  Clara,  so  far 
from  showing  signs  of  convalescence, 
was  falling  into  a  chronic  state  of  woe, 
the  school-mistress  determined  to  apply 
active  remedies. 

She  spoke  with  decision,  not  to  say 
with  severity,  to  Clara.  The  latter 
could  scarcely  credit  the  change.  Was 
it  possible  for  such  a  dear  friend  to  act 
with  such  Cruelty?  At  last  she  was 
provoked  to  exhibit  her  indignation. 

This  was  just  what  Miss  Pettengill 
wanted.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
rouse  yourself,  Clara.  I  like  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  your  native  fire.  I  had 
much  rather  you  would  be  in  a  passion 
than  lovelorn." 

"  Lovelorn !  Do  you  think  I  am 
lovelorn  ? " 

"  What  else  can  it  be,  I  would  like  to 
know.  I  can  comprehend  a  young 
girl's  disappointment,  and  how  she 
naturally  must  suffer  £rom  it ;  but  when 
she  gets  into  this  state,  I  call  it  love- 
lorn." 

*'  It  is  a  shame.  Aunt  Mehitabel,  for 
you  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way,  a  cruel 
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Bbame,  when  you  know  I  have  no  other 
place  in  the  world  to  go  to."  And  she 
commenced  to  cry. 

"  Clara,  I  shall  exercise  my  best  dis- 
cretion in  my  treatment  of  yon,  for  you 
have  no  mother  to  do  so.  It  is  time 
that  you  roused  yourself;  do  you  ex- 
pect to  mope  in  this  way  forever  ? " 

"  Mope  I  You  call  it  moping  I  Have 
you  no  regard  for,  no  sympathy  with, 
what  I  suffer  ? " 

"At  present,  I  have  very  little.  I 
have  no  idea  of  permitting  you  to 
throw  yourself  away.  Thus  far,  your 
secret  has  been  well  kept.  Go  on  in  the 
course  you  are  pursuing,  and  all  the 
world  will  be  laughing  at  you,  or,  what 
you  will  think  worse,  sympathizing 
with  you — yoUy  the  elegant  Clara  Dig- 
by,  whose  heart  has  been  broken  by  her 
lover's  desertion." 

"  He  did  not  desert  me ;  I  discarded 
him." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  want  you  to  act 
accordingly.  The  world  will  put  their 
own  version  on  it,  if  you  withdraw 
from  society  another  season." 

"  As  if  I  cared  for  what  the  worid 
says  I " 

"You  will  care  much,  I  imagine. 
You  were  vexed  with  me  for  calling 
you  lovelorn ;  how  much  more  will  you 
be  scandalized  when  all  the  world  calls 
you  BO." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Clara ;  but  she 
was  impressed,  nevertheless. 

"  The  summer  will  soon  be  on  us.  I 
wish  you  to  g^  to  a  gay,  fashionable 
place,"  continued  Miss  PettengilL 

"Never;  not  even  to  please  you, 
Aunt  Mehitabel. 

"  /  shall  go.  That  I  have  determined 
on,"  said  the  other ;  "  and,  Clara,  I  in- 
sist on  your  accompan3ring  me.  I  have 
never  endeavored  to  exercise  pure  au- 
thority over  you,  but  I  shall  do  it 
now." 

She  knew  very  well  that  only  the 
excuse  of  obeying  her  commands  would 
induce  Clara  to  take  the  step. 

Some  days  after,  Miss  PettengiU  look- 
ed up  suddenly  from  a  newspaper  she 
was  reading,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  a 
speech  by  your  old  Mend,  Mr.  Castle- 


ton,  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
He  seems  to  be  rising  fast." 

Clara  did  not  permit  herself  to  ex- 
hibit any  interest  in  the  announce- 
ment. 

"I  used  to  think,"  continued  Miss 
Pettengill,  "that  Castleton  and  you 
would  m^e  a  match." 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  dare  say ;  but  I  am  sure  he  did. 
He  was  in  love  with  you,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  aunt,  how  can  I  tell  ?  " 

"Just  as  young  ladies  can  always  telL 
No  girl  ever  yet  failed  to  know  it,  when 
it  was  the  case." 

Clara  was  silent. 

"A  great  pity  you  had  not  married 
him,"  continued  the  school-mistresB. 
"  What  a  husband  he  would  have  made 
you  1 " 

"  How  shamefully  you  talk." 

"  Not  at  all.  You  know  how  infinite- 
ly superior  he  always  was  to  Du  Barry, 
except  in  your  idle,  foolish  imagina- 
tion." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  case,  if  I  did 
not  fancy  him,"  retorted  Clara,  drawn 
insensibly  into  the  argument. 

"  *  Fancy  him ! '  *  Fancy !  *  I  never 
wish  to  hear  the  word  again.  Tell  me, 
what  think  you  now  of  Castleton,  and 
what  of  the  other  ? " 

"For  heaven^s  sake,  do  not  go  on  so, 
aunt,  you  wiU  drive  me  distracted." 

**  It  would  do  you  good  if  I  did.  I 
want  you  to  answer  my  question :  Has 
not  Castleton  every  quality  a  woman 
should  admire  and  love  ? " 

"  It  may  be ;  but  I  never  thought  of 
him,  except  as  a  friend." 

"  Why  don't  you  still  continue  to 
think  of  him  in  that  light  ?  " 

"  Because — because ^" 

"You  have  given  your  best  reason, 
don't  attempt  a  better,"  interrupted 
Miss  PettengilL  "  I  wonder  if  Castle- 
ton is  paying  his  addresses  to  any 
one." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is,"  said  Clara, 
again  betrayed  into  a  response. 

"Why?" 

"I  shall  have  to  say  *  because,'  I 
fear." 

"  A  natural  smile  on  your  face      I 
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declare,  a  natural  smile  on  yonr  face, 
Clara  Digby ;  the  first  I  have  seen  since 
you  came  to  me!  Put  on  your  hat, 
and  let  us  go  in  the  garden,  and  I  will 
continue  the  subject  in  the  hope  of 
making  you  laugh  yet." 

In  this  way  Mehitabel  PettengiU  con- 
tinued her  efforts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my. She  ceased  to  express  sympathy 
with  feelings  she  now  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  morbid.  Instead  of 
medicaments  she  used  the  knife.  She 
endeavored  to  touch  Clara^s  pride.  She 
talked  to  her  of  future  plans,  and  pro- 
posed, in  this  connection,  a  long  visit 
to  New  York  for  the  next  winter.  In 
a  careless  way  she  mixed  Castleton's 
name  a  good  deal  with  her  general  dis- 
course. 

Clara  had  corresponded  with  Emily 
Ferris  with  regularity,  though  at  con- 
siderable intervals.  Emily,  a  lively 
girl,  began  at  last  to  tire  of  letters  more 


dolorous  and  monotonous  than  those  in 
the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."  At  last  she 
rallied  Clara  for  continuing  ^'  to  be  eter- 
nally moping."  She  would  describe  her 
own  beaux,  and  invite  her  friend  to  re- 
join her,  when  they  would  divide  and 
conquer.  She  woidd  also  tell  her  what 
was  going  on  in  their  old  set.  Castle- 
ton  was  frequently  mentioned.  He  was, 
in  Emily's  phrase,  **  perfectly  splendid." 
He  had  improved  so  much,  was  quite  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  went  every- 
where, was  heard  of  everywhere ;  every 
body  was  talking  about  him. 

"  Report  has  it,"  wrote  Emily  in  one 
of  her  letters,  '^  that  he  is  attentive  to 
Miss  Barlow." 

"  I  don^t  believe  a  word  of  it,"  Clara 
exclaimed  to  herself.  "  What  is  it  to 
me?"  she  thought  immediately  after- 
ward. And  yet  she  could  not  help 
hoping  it  was  not  true  I 

How  selfish  I 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


True  to  her  plan,  Miss  PettengiU  in- 
sisted on  a  Saratoga  excursion. 

Clara  was  beginning  to  feel  satisfied 
with  the  compulsory  process,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  obedience. 

The  Saratoga  trip,  of  course,  made 
a  visit  to  town  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fresh  wardrobe.  The  school- 
mistress accompanied  her  ward.  Clara 
had  declined  Emily  Ferris'  invitation, 
and  they  stopped  at  one  of  the  large 
hotels. 

Promiscuous  shopping,  interviews 
with  dressmakers,  milliners,  dealers  in 
fancy  goods,  and  a  thousand  other 
trifles,  kept  Clara  busy  enough. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  Miss  PettengiU 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  assuming  an 
intense  interest  in  what  before  never 
seriously  occupied  her  thoughts, — ^the 
exact  tint  of  a  ribbon,  the  impercepti- 
ble difference  in  certain  shades  of  sUk, 
the  precise  color  most  becoming  for  a 
hat,  and,  above  aU,  the  fitting  of  the 
various  dresses. 

I  have  seen  many  distressed  women 


in  my  day,  many  melancholy  ones,  who 
could  take  no  interest  in  family,  rela- 
tions, friends,  or  any  thing  else ;  many 
so  stfd  and  dispirited,  that  they  were 
ready  to  welcome  death  any  time  he 
chose  to  make  his  appearance;  but  I 
recaU  no  one  of  them  all  who  was  in- 
different to  the  fitting  of  a  dress. 

Clara  was  not  an  exception.  Indeed, 
I  am  of  opinion  she  exhibited  more 
than  her  usual  care  on  tiiis  particular 
occasion ;  her  selections— and  she  aUow- 
ed  herself  a  greater  variety  than  usual — 
were  more  rich ;  in  fact,  she  spent  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

I  dare  say  some  would  have  caUed 
her  extravagant.  Miss  PettengiU  did 
not ;  on  the  contrary,  she  encouraged 
her  in  this  proceeding,  tiU  Clara's  mind 
was  perforce  absorbed  in  her  prepara- 
tions. She  made  no  visits,  saw  none 
of  her  friends,  but  devoted  herself  to 
her  miadon — emphatically  woman's  mis- 
sion. 

EmUy  Ferris  was  an  exception.  The 
two  saw  much  of  each  other,  and  were 
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yery  confidential  Clara  asked  no  qnes- 
tions,  but  Emily  ventured  to  say  that 
there  was  no  news  from  Alf^  except 
that  he  drew  regularly  the  income  of 
his  little  property  through  her  father, 
and  that  this  was  sent  to  Nuremberg. 

Clara  did  not  meet  Castleton  during 
her  stay ;  indeed,  he  was  not  aware  she 
had  been  in  town  till  after  she  had  left 

In  due  time  they  set  off  for  Saratoga, 
— Clara  and  Miss  Pettengill — leaving 
Mr.  Pettengill  at  home  to  his  books  and 
his  improvements. 

As  usual,  Clara  attracted  a  great  many 
superior  people  around  her.  She  found 
many  acquaintances,  and  once  in  the 
vortex,  she  was  forced  to  do  as  others 
did.  This  was  the  excuse  she  made  to 
herselt 

When  she  went  back  to  her  quiet 
home,  she  would  return  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  the  heart-pangs  which 
she  loved  so  much  to  cherish. 

Would  she  ? 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  season. 
Clara  was  standing  with  a  number  of 
friends  near  the  main  entrance  of  Con- 
gress Hall,  where  they  were  staying, 
when  she  saw  Castleton  enter  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  gentlemen. 
They  had  evidently  just  arrived. 

["  What  is  the  matter,  Clara  Digby, 
you  feel  an  unaccountable  emotion; 
formerly  the  sight  of  your  Mend  would 
not  stir  your  pulse  in  the  slightest,  nor 
in  the  least  degree  possible  ruffle  your 
composure.  WTiy  is  it  that  now  your 
heart  almost  ceased  beating,  and  then 
throbbed  so  violently  that  it  shook 
your  whole  fhime  ? "]  • 

She  watched  him  as  he  passed  in.  He 
was  engrossed  conversing  with  his  com- 
panions. "  How  he  has  changed,''  she 
thought.  It  appeared  to  Clara  as  if  his 
mind  was  so  much  occupied  with 
affairs,  that  there  was  room  no  longer 
for  an  affectionate  interest  in  her.  But 
he  had  assured  her  of  that^  he  had  taken 
pains  to  promise  her  that,  when  he 
knew  she  belonged  to  another.  As  she 
looked  at  him  now,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  have  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
or,  at  least,  that  he  had  no  time  to  re- 
call it    There  wore  no  nuirks  on  hit 


countenance   of  heart-disappointment, 
none. 

As  the  gentlemen  stood  in  the  hall, 
waiting  for  the  servant,  something  was 
said  by  one  of  them  which  provoked 
the  laughter  of  all  That  of  Castleton 
struck  to  her  heart — it  was  so  easy,  so 
free.  She  changed  her  position,  and 
sought  another  part  of  the  room. 

Castleton  and  she  would  meet  That 
of  course.  It  would  be  ridiculous  a£fec- 
tation  to  avoid  him.  But  she  did  not 
Bee  him  through  that  evening. 

It  seems  there  was  a  convention  of 
some  sort  to  be  held  in  the  town  the 
following  day,  which  Castleton  came  to 
attend,  and  where  he  was  expected  to 
speak.  So  Clara  heard  accidentally  in 
conversation.  He  did  not  come,  it  seems, 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  next  morning,  before  breakfast, 
as  Clara  and  Miss  Pettengill  were  going 
to  the  spring,  they  met  Castleton  re- 
turning. While  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  the  latter,  Clara  had  time  to  re- 
gain her  composure,  if  indeed  it  was 
necessary.  The  address  of  her  old  lover 
was  easy  and  natural 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said. 
^  I  was  undecided  till  the  last  moment 
about  coming  here;  had  I  known 
whom  I  was  to  meet,  the  question  would 
have  been  settled  at  once.'' 

**  You  did  not  kpow  we  were  here  ? " 
asked  Miss  Pettengill 

"I now  recollect;  last  spring  Miss 
Ferris  told  me  you  had  both  been  in 
town,  and  that  you  thought  of  coming 
here  this  summer;  but  I  had  lost  sight 
of  it." 

Clara  looked  at  him  earnestly,  to 
divine  whether  or  not  what  he  said 
oould  be  really  so. 

It  was  really  so. 

**  You  will  excuse  me  this  morning," 
continued  Castleton  ;  "  but  later  in  the 
day  my  time  will  be  my  own,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  devote  it  to  you." 

He  shook  them  both  by  the  hand, 
and  passed  on. 

Miss  Pettengill  said  nothing;  she  was 
disappointed.  Clara  said  notiiing ;  she 
was  lost  in  thought 

It  was  not  tin  late  in  the  afternoon 
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that  CttsUeton  could  see  them  again. 
Then  all  the  gentlemen  (except  the 
brainless  fops  who  float  about  in  vapid 
insipidity)  were  talking  of  "the  elo- 
quent speech  Tom  Castleton  of  New 
York  had  made." 

Clara  beard  the  praises  bestowed  on 
him,  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  them. 
She  was  beginning  to  wonder  where  he 
was,  when  he  came  up  and  joined  them. 
Congratulations  followed,  and  conversa^ 
tion  flowed  naturally.  Miss  Pettengill 
soon  found  occasion  to  g^  to  her  room, 
and  Castleton  and  Clara  were  left  alone 
together. 

It  appeared  to  make  not  the  least 
difference  with  the  former.  What  he 
said,  it  is  true,  was  more  personally 
addressed  to  Clara  than  before.  He 
spoke  freely  of  himself,  and  of  what  he 
was  doing  or  attempting,  but  the  old 
confidential  tone  was  no  longer  there. 
A  stranger  might  have  listened  to  all, 
and  not  peroeiyed  there  was  more  than 
a  Mendly  acquaintance. 

They  talked  late  into  the  evening, 
and  Castleton  bade  her  good-night,  so 
she  thought,  quite  as  he  would  have 
said  good-night  to  Miss  Pettengill. 

He  was  to  return  to  Now  York  by 
the  morning  train,  and  told  Clara  he 
should  see  her  before  he  left  As  ho 
came  from  the  breakfast-room,  he  be- 
held her  going  out  to  the  grounds 
opposite  the  Hotel. 

He  hastened  to  join  her.  They  stood 
t4»lking  pleasantly  of  indifferent  things 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  Castleton  look- 
ed at  his  watch.  *'  I  must  say  good-by," 
he  exclaimed  hastily.  "  I  have  no  time 
to  lose."  He  shook  her  hand,  and  turn- 
ed to  depart. 

Clara  felt  that  her  destiny  hung  on 
that  very  moment.  Dared  she  let  it 
pass  in  this  way  ? 


A  desperate  resolution  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  a  resolution  which  brushed 
away  pride  and  false  reserve. 

"  Mr.  Castleton  I "  she  cried  faintly. 

He  turned  with  a  suddenness  which 
nearly  overcame  her.  8he  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  ground.  "  Do  you  still  bear  in 
mind  what  you  demanded  of  me  when 
we  last  met  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  More  distinctly  than  on  the  day  I 
made  the  request  of  you,"  was  his 
prompt  and  earnest  response. 

"That  is  all  I  wished  to  know; 
adieu." 

"  I  owed  it  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
him,  after  his  noble  conduct  t^^^i," 
soliloquized  Clara. 

She  felt  a  repose  when  she  resumed 
her  walk,  such  as  she  had  not  for  a  long  * 
time  experienced. 

Castleton  did  not  hear  Clara's  ques- 
tion without  emotion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  stirred  deeply.  But  he  had 
suffered  too  much  in  his  effort  to  put 
himself  at  rest,  lightly  to  disturb  equi- 
poise. He  had  zealously  pursued  the 
plan  he  had  marked  out,  wherein  the 
gratiflcation  of  no  personal  desire  found 
admittance.  He  entertained  not  the 
slightest  reverence  for  the  rich  and 
powerftil ;  bis  active  sympathy  was  for 
those  who  were  "  low-down."  He  strove 
to  make  his  personal  life  a  good  life 
practically. 

In  his  route  homeward  he  could  not 
help  revolving  what  Clara  had  said  to 
him.  She  had  called  him  back.  Why 
had  she  asked  if  he  still  remembered  f 

The  summer  went  by,  the  beautiful 
autumn  came  again,  and  with  it  the 
return  of  the  **  world  "  to  town. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THB  KKVr  TOAK  ISASOM. 


The  New  York  season  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Some  fresh  debutantes  of  remarka- 
ble beauty  and  wealth  increased  the 
list,  and  were  soon  in  the  front  rank — 
^  eager  to  run  the  race."  Looking  at 
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these  gay  assemblages,  the  cynic  might 
have  exclaimed  after  Mephisto :  *^  These 
people  are  now  in  their  glory,  mark  how 
merry  they  be  1 " 
The  moralist  as  usual  took  occasion 
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to  preach  his  lesson,  and  the  priest  his 
sermon— "I  am  holier  than  thon," 
mixing  a  good  deal  in  both.  They  for- 
got to  say  there  are  worse  things  than 
vanity  and  pleasure-seeking.  Hypocrisy 
is  worse ;  so  is  avarice ;  so  is  thirst  for 
power. 

However,  the  whirl  of  gay  life  drove 
on  undisturbed  by  criticism,  cavil,  or 
satire. 

Castleton  took  a  certain  part  in  it, 
as  he  did  in  all  things  which  flowed. 
And  a  little  later,  Clara  Digby  appeared 
on  the  scene.  She  had  consented  to 
visit  her  be^t  friend,  Emily  Ferris,  and 
the  two  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  campaign. 

We  must  confess  it  with  proper  hu> 
miliation,  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion that  her  feelings  neter  could 
change,  expressed  with  such  certainty 
just  one  year  before,  there  was  Clara 
Digby  on  a  bright,  cold,  freezing  night 
muffled  in  shawls  and  furs,  entering  the 
carriage  for  an  evening  out ! 

Nature  struggles  always  to  heal.    It 


asserts  itself  our  wise  superior.  Evea 
our  reason  is  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  this  great  vit  medieatrw  I 

Clara  did  not  care  to  look  herself  in 
the  face  apropos  of  her  former  resolu- 
tions. 8he  could  simply  confess  to  the 
value  of  experience. 

Castleton  and  she  resumed  their  for- 
mer relations. 

Not  quite. 

True,  he  came  at  once  to  see  her  on 
her  arrival,  and  his  visits  were  fre- 
quent. But  positions  appeared  to  be  le- 
versedl  It  was  Clara's  heart  that  beat 
quicker  when  Castleton  approached,  and 
it  was  Castleton's  pulse  which  was  calm. 

So  fickle  and  capricious  are  tiie 
phases  of  the  tantalizing  divinity  called 
"Love!" 

The  winter  passed  swiftly  enougb; 
but  the  spring  brought  no  change  in 
their  relations.  Castleton  did  not  flat- 
ter himself  that  he  enjoyed  more  than 
Clara's  friendly  regard.  He  dared  not 
run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  calm  in 
which  he  was  entrenched. 


CHAPTER  XXriI. 


CACTLBTOa'8  TX8IT. 


EabiiT  in  the  ensuing  summer,  HoU 
returned  fr^m  a  brief  Western  excur- 
sion with  his  wife  I  Virginia  and  he 
were  married.  No  one  can  describe  the 
happiness  of  these  two.  Holt's  intense 
nature  was  just  suited  to  Virginia's 
happy  and  appreciative  disposition. 

Her  mother  did  not  accompany  her. 
She  had  received  in  her  house  an  elder 
sbter  with  a  grown-up  son,  and  she 
preferred  to  retain  the  independence  of 
her  prairie-life. 

The  widow  Holt  welcomed  Virginia 
with  open  arms.  Her  cup,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  was  full. 

Holt  himself  received  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  his  friend  Castleton. 

"  Am  I  not  soon  to  congratulate  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 

^*  I  fear  not  The  day  has  passed  with 
me,"  replied  Castleton,  calmly. 

"  Nonsense  1 "  exclaimed  Holt  "  Why 
don't  you  marry  Miss  Digby  ?  Are  you 
no  longer  in  love  with  her  ?  " 


"  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that 
question,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

"  Don't  know  1  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
one  could  have  any  doubt  about  1 " 

"  Tou  know.  Holt,  there  wi$  no  doubt 
about  it,  but " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  if  you  did 
love  her  it  made  any  difference  because 
she  engaged  herself  to  somebody  else  t " 
asked  Holt,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
ferocity. 

"  I  mean  this,"  replied  Castleton,  "  if 
a  young  woman  did  not  return  mj 
affection,  I  should  at  least  endeavor  to 
quiet  my  own." 

"  There  it  is  now,"  said  Holt,  laugh- 
ing. ^*  I  don't  understand  this  calm  sort 
of  passion.  Miss  Digby  and  you  have 
be^  playing  see-saw,  so  it  seems  to  me; 
but  I  did  not  think  you  could  ever  be- 
come indifferent  to  her." 

"  You  are  quite  right  I  never  can 
be  sol" 

"  Then  make  haste  to  declare  jovay 
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self.  She  is  desperately  in  loye  with 
you — her  best  friends  say  so." 

"  You  joke  I "  said  Castleton. 

"  I  do  not  Don't  throw  away  your 
chance.  I  want  to  see  you  enjoy  life  as 
I  do.  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  be 
before  you." 

They  separated. 

Castleton  paid  little  attention  to  small 
calk  generally,  but  what  Holt  said 
affected  him  much,  if  I  must  say  it, 
unsettled  him.  He  thought  the  past 
oyer  and  over.  He  recalled  the  events 
of  the  winter.  It  was  true,  now  that 
he  came  to  reflect,  Clara's  manner  to- 
ward him  toa$  different  Arom  what  it 
ever  had  been  before— very  different. 
How  could  he  have  failed  to  see  it? 
And  his  own  conduct  t  did  it  not  ap- 
pear cold  and  unsympathizing  after  all 
he  had  promised?  might  not  one  im- 
agine there  was  a  spice  of  retaliation 
in  it? 

It  was  a  lovely  June  day,  not  a  week 
after  his  conversation  with  Holt,  that 
Castleton  set  out  for  the  quiet  abode  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Pettengill. 

As  he  inhaled  the  perfhme  of  fresh 
flowers,  along  the  way,  he  thought  of 
the  "Select  School"  and  the  "little 
Clara."  Was  it  possible?  Was  he 
about  now  to  visit  the  "  little  Clara  ?  " 
Had  he  determined  to  stake  his  happi- 
ness on  the  result  ? 

So  it  would  seem. 

He  reached  the  village  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  walked  to  the  house. 

Clara  was  in-doors.  She  received 
him  with  a  joyfnl  surprise.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  family 
were  just  taking  their  places  at  the 
tea-table,  and  Castleton  joined  them. 
Mr.  Pettengill  had  many  questions  to 
ask  of  his  old  pupil,  and,  in  fact, 
quite  monopolized  him. 

After  tea,  Clara  and  her  friend  walk- 
ed together  on  the  veranda.  They 
began  talking  of  their  old  school-teach- 
ers.   This  led  them  to  their  school-days. 

"  I  can  recall  just  how  you  appeared 
to  me  the  day  I  returned  to  Scotens- 
kopft,  after  the  long  vacation/'  said 
Castleton,  pleasantly. 


"And  I  see  y<ni  at  this  moment," 
cried  Clara,  "as  you  descended  from 
the '  stage '  and  came  through  the  lit- 
tle garden-gate." 

They  r^arded  each  other— I  know 
not  how  it  was— with  an  expression 
which  became  riveted.  Clara's  large, 
lustrous  eyes  beamed  on  her  lover,  meet- 
ing his  entranced  gaze. 

It  was  a  moment  of  soul-recognition. 

"  Clara,  let  us  unite  our  lot" 

He  offered  her  his  hand ;  she  placed 
her  own  within  it,  and  their  destiny 
was  sealed. 


Toung  ladles  I  Have  I  violated  all 
your  preconceived  notions,  all  your  ten- 
der sensibilities  on  the  subject  of  ^^Jirgt 
love  "  by  this  disposition  of  my  charac- 
ters ?  Happy  shall  I  be  in  so  doing,  if 
I  thereby  disabuse  you  of  certain  ideas 
too  apt  to  be  cherished,  and  which  lead 
inevitably  to  an  unhappy  future. 

A  ONB  love  there  is,  which  by  its 
transcendent  unity  and  harmonious  life 
produces  the  most  perfect  earthly  bliss ; 
and  once  ei\}oyed,  no  new  sentiment  can 
take  its  place;  its  memory  is  dearer 
than  any  possible  reality. 

But  it  is  not  permitted  to  you  to  be 
thus  blessed,  do  not  on  that  account 
discard  an  honest  genuine  affection 
which  still  may  make  you  very  happy. 

"  Is  this  the  end  ?  "  inquired  my  pub- 
lisher, to  whose  critical  taste  I  am  gen- 
erally ready  to  defer,  and  to  whom  I 
had  read  what  I  intended  to  be  the 
"  concluding  pages."  "  Is  this  the  end  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  you  propose  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  Mrs.  Delaine  ? " 

"  Every  body,  I  am  sure,  has  read  the 
account  of  the  trial  in  the  newspapers. 
I  thought  it  superfluous  to  mention  it" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  know  the  will 
was  set  aside  (your  friend  Croton  Ells- 
worth, by-the-by,  was  said  to  figure 
rather  discreditably  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses), but  the  lady's  dower  in  her 
husbuid's  estate  alone  would  leave  her 
immensely  rich ;  besides,  she  had  a  se] 
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urate  property.  Let  qa  know  what  be- 
came of  her." 

That,  I  confess,  I  have  overlooked. 

After  the  trial,  which  involved  dis- 
gracefully many  respectable  parties, 
Augosta  Delaine  disappeared.  Bhe  had 
left  the  entire  settlement  of  her  afiairs 
in  the  hands  of  Horace  Pulsifer,  and 
she  never  has  since  been  heard  of  in  the 
gay  world.  A  year  ago,  whoi  Castlcton 
and  his  wife  made  their  European  tour, 
they  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris.  On 
one  occasion,  as  they  were  coming  out 
of  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  (Clara 
happened  to  precede  her  husband)  Cas- 
tleton  felt  some  one  pluck  his  sleeve. 
He  turned^  and  beheld  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy — a  company  of  angelic 
women  whose  rare  devotion  to  the  des- 
titute and  the  suffering,  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  makes  their  name  revered 
over  the  whole  world— he  beheld  one 
of  these,  who  beckoned  him  to  step  a 
little  aside.  A  spell  was  on  him,  like 
that  which  held  the  wedding-guest 
when  detained  by  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
He  complied  with  the  summons.  The 
"  Sister  "  drew  herself  up  slightly  and 
removed  her  veil,  displaying  to  the  as- 
tonished Castleton  the  features  of  Au- 
gusta Delaine !  Her  &ce  exhibited  the 
paleness  which  (in  the  sex  especially) 
results  fix)m  a  fierce  struggle  with  pre- 
vailing passions ;  but  all  evidence  of 
their  existence  had  vanished.  She  re- 
garded him  intently  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking.  A  slight  tinge  faintly 
overspread  her  countenance,  but  it  as 
speedily  disappeared. 

"I  learned  by  chance,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  were  in  Paris,  and  I  wished 
much  to  see  you.  I  desired  to  tell  you 
how  I  have  foimd  peace  of  mind,  the 
only  true  happiness,  in  devoting  myself 
to  the  unfortunate.  Yen  are  happy  with 
the  wife  of  yoor  choice,  but  not  happy  as 
I  am  happy.    €U>d  bless  you  both." 

She  disappeared  through  a  small 
chapd,  leaving  Castleton  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  who  was  waiting  in  a  somewhat 
surprised  sort,  wondering  what  had 
become  of  him. 

'^  Did  Castleton  give  his  wife  an  ac- 
count of  this  interview  )  " 


'^  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.' 

'^  Then,  with  all  her  foibles,  this  gay 
and  unscrupulous  woman  of  the  world 
found  abiding  peace  in  advance  of  the 
calm,  wise,  consistent  Castleton  I " 

"  It  would  seem  so." 

"What  of  the  Rev.  Croton  Ells- 
worth ?  " 

**  You  must  know  quite  as  well  as  I, 
that  he  has  the  most  fashionably  select 
church  in  New  York,  and  that  he  has 
just  accepted  the  Pope^s  invitation  to 
attend  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at 
Rome." 

"Then  his  connection  with  the  De- 
laine will-case  did  not  ii\jure  him  with 
his  congregation  ? " 

«  Not  a  bit." 

"And  his  reprobate  brother,  the 
sailor  ?  " 

"  Is  off  on  another  three  years^  cruise ; 
his  wages  meantime  support  the  ^  old 
woman,'  his  mother." 

"  Jacob  riingsworth  ? " 

"  Was  brought  home  from  his  club  one 
evening  ^  feet  foremost,'  as  his  footman 
pathetically  expressed  it,  and  placed  on 
his  bed.  He  was  struck  with  death, 
and  could  not  speak ;  but  when  his  dis- 
tracted wife  came  to  his  side,  essayed 
to  look  on  her,  and  their  eyes  met. 
Both  thought  of  the  happy  days  of  their 
earlier  wedded  life  with  a  pang  that 
could  not  be  softened.  He  died  the 
same  ni^t,  and  left  his  widow  im- 
mense wealth  and  bitter  recollections. 
Harry  Ellsworth  succeeded  him  in  the 
firm,  and  doubtless  will  become  as  rich 
as  he,  if  he  lives  as  long." 

"  Did  William  Holt  ever  tell  his  wife 
the  secret  of  the  prairie-farm  ?  " 

"  Not  for  two  or  three  years.  Not  till 
he  was  more  than  satisfied  her  delicacy 
could  not  be  wounded  by  the  avowal. 
When  they  had  become  so  entirely  one 
that  she  would  be  made  all  the  happier 
by  knowing  the  truth,  he  confessed." 

"Did  he  continue  to  attend  that 
Methodist  *  meeting  ? ' " 

"  Regularly,  and  his  wife  always  ac- 
companied him." 

"  Once  more,  and  I  have  done.  Pray, 
let  us  know  something  of  Du  Barry.^ 

"  Du  Barry  ?    Of  him  I  can  ooly  tell 
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you  that  Ralph  Holbrook  (who  was  Du 
Bairy^s  most  intimate  acquaintance  in 
Kew  York)  returned  yesterday  from 
Europe  in  the  *Ville  de  Lyon,*  and 
reports  seeing  him  in  Nuremberg.  Was 
invited  to  dine  with  him.  No ;  I  mean 
he  invited  Du  Barry.  In  the  evening, 
Du  Barry  asked  Ralph  to  his  lodgings, 
where  he  found  his  wife,  a  lovely  young 
woman,  with  several  children.'* 

"The !     Excuse   me,  'several* 

did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  why  not  ?  His  wife  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  creature  in 


the  world,  and  Du  Barry  the  most  con- 
tented fellow  he  had  met  for  a  long 
time." 

"  And  that  is  the  upshot  of  his  for- 
eign education  ?  ** 

"  Yes." 


My  story  of  To-dat  is  finished.  If 
it  should  occur  to  you  that  the  per- 
formance does  not  sustain  so  ambitious 
a  title,  I  have  only  to  reply  in  the 
words  of  my  friend  Polsifer, "  Glimpses  1 
Glimpses ! " 


KEENE  DELIGHTS. 


About  twenty-two  miles  inland  from 
Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain,  nestled 
between  high  mountain-ranges  on  the 
east  and  west,  lies  the  lovely  little  val- 
ley known  as  Keeue  Plats.  The  Ausable 
river  flows  down  its  entire  length  (some 
four  miles),  and  Marcy,  the  monarch  of 
the  Adirondacks,  looks  down  upon  it 
from  his  lofty  throne.  Dix's  Peak, 
CameFs  Hump,  and  Nippletop  close  in 
the  southern  vista,  and  endless  billows 
of  blue  hills  shut  out  the  horizon  on  the 
north.  The  sun  rises  there  an  hour  or 
two  later  than  he  does  for  the  dwellers 
on  the  lake,  and  sets  an  hour  or  two 
earlier,  and  never  hath  the  eye  of  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  Keene  Flats,  beheld 
an  actual  sunrise  or  sunset.  From  this 
state  of  destitution  we  except,  of  course, 
the  few  guides  who  have  accompanied 
city  enthusiasts  to  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  still  selecter  few  who  at 
rare  and  infrequent  intervals  have  left 
their  native  valley.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  the  loveliest  valley  in  the 
world.  The  east  and  west  mountains, 
though  nearly  all  nameless,  are  very 
steep  and  grand,  and  only  leave  room  be- 
tween their  granite  bases  for  the  road,  the 
river,  and  a  field  or  two  on  either  side, 
and  the  mountain-view  to  the  south  is 
superb.  The  Ausable,  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  of  mountain-rivers,  babbles 
along  over  its  sand  and  pebbles,  screened 


\>ehind  so  thick  a  veil  of  alders  that  it 
is  only  now  and  then  that  one  can  catch 
glimpses  of  its  coy  beauty.  When  it  is 
fairly  caught  in  its  hiding-places,  it  re- 
veals all  the  poetic  aspects  of  Tenny- 
son's Brook.  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  either  rattles  away  in  a  petty  fury 
over  little  rapids,  or  slides  along  serene- 
ly above  the  golden  sands  that  seem  to 
hold  the  sunbeams  imprisoned  among 
their  pebbles.  Here  and  there  it  grows 
still  and  deep,  and  the  mountain-nymphs 
bathe  in  its  shining  waves,  that  barely 
ripple  above  their  white  shoulders, 
while  they  can  w«tch  the  speckled  trout 
and  silvery  minnows  smelling  round 
their  rosy  feet,  wondering,  it  would 
seem,  what  strange  flowers  or  fishes 
those  warm  pink  things  might  be.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight— a  bevy  of  mountain- 
nymphs  bathing  in  that  secluded 
stream,  safe  from  all  prying  eyes,  and 
free  to  frolic  as  they  choose  in  die  cool, 
clear  water.  And  to  catch  sight  of  such 
a  group  robing  or  disrobing  under  the 
green  shadow  of  the  alders,  the  warm 
sunlight  flickering  down  between  the 
leaves  upon  the  snowy  arms  and  rounded 
shoulders,  and  lighting  up  golden  re- 
flections in  the  burnished  waves  of  hair, 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  imy 
artistic  Act»on  who  could  have  *scnped 
the  dogs.  Beyond  the  alders  on  the 
east,    the    mountains    rise,  sometimes 
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straight  and  steep,  with  their  rocks  and 
trees  descending  to  the  river's  yery  edge, 
sometimes  with  a  gentler  slope  of  red 
cloyer  or  waving  grain.  West  of  the 
river  lies  the  lovely  intervale;  broad 
fields,  hardly  ever  broken  by  a  fence, 
bordered  by  thickets  of  elder  with  its 
broad  and  silvery  blossoms,  and  clamps 
of  tall  and  graceful  elms.  Old  bams 
stand  here  and  there  in  deserted  and 
dilapidated  pictnresqn^iess  upon  rising 
knolls,  and  iQl  along  the  western  side  of 
the  valley  is  a  singolar  formation  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  sandy  embankment, 
now  and  then  broken  off,  or  changing 
into  a  little  hill,  but  socm  resuming  its 
wondrous  tale  of  a  long-forgotten  age, 
when  all  this  vale  of  beauty  lay  beneath 
the  waters  of  a  lake.  The  road  along 
the  valley  is  smooth  and  even,  and 
winds  about  between  open  fields,  and' 
boaky  thickets,  and  tall  hedge-rows  of 
luxuriant  foUage,  and  past  scattered 
farm-houses  with  their  curious  open 
kitchens,  and  over  shaky  bridges  built 
above  sunny  little  brooks  hastening 
down  to  the  river  from  their  mountain 
springs. 

Above  all  things  is  the  valley  noted 
for  its  floral  wealth.  We  had  no  bota- 
nist in  our  party  to  reveal  its  hidden  and 
rarer  treasures,  but  its  familiar  flowers 
v/ei  0  sufficiently  profuse  to  dazzle  unac- 
customed city  eyes.  Vegetation  is  a 
month  behind  the  environs  of  Kew 
York,  and  the  visitor  .arriving  the  last 
of  June  is  transported  back  to  May. 
The  trees  and  bushes  are  in  all  their 
freshest  and  most  spring-like  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  along  the  roads  and  in  the 
fields  the  grass  is  full  of  the  rich  red 
mountain  strawberry,  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  lit  up  everywhere  with  the 
pale  blue  stars  of  the  houstonia  that 
spreads  like  a  terrestrial  milky-way  over 
the  meadows.  In  all  the  rocky  clefts 
the  delicate  bluebells  are  blowing  in 
the  wind,  and  a  few  late  columbines 
toss  their  gorgeous  red  and  yellow 
heads  beside  them.  Superb  fleur-de-lis 
make  glorious  effects  of  purple  and  gold 
with  the  yellow  buttercups  in  all  the 
wet  places,  where  endless  varieties  of 
feathery  grasses  and  tufted  rushes  and 


tall  serrated  ferns  compose  an  exquisite 
bouquet.  In  the  shady  nooks  of  the 
woods  and  hedgerows  the  linnoa,  love- 
liest of  mountain-flowers,  trails  its  deli- 
cate vines,  and  makes  the  whole  air 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  its  dainty, 
pink-streaked  bells.  Down  by  tho 
brookside,  half  hidden  in  the  grass,  we 
found  both  blue  and  white  violets,  and 
on  the  rocky  knolls  grows  what  the 
country  people  call  honeysuckle,  a  bril- 
liant little  flower,  rejoicing  in  a  bizarre 
combination  of  pink  and  yeUow.  Thai 
the  red  and  white  clover  is  in  all  the 
meadows,  a  miracle  of  sweetness,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  grand  orchestral  back- 
ground to  the  solo  effects  of  the  other 
flowers. 

A  month  later,  and  the  full  glory  of 
the  summer  is  flushing  the  fields.  The 
long  hedges  and  thickets  and  boaky 
clumps  of  elder  are  one  silvery  sheen 
of  broad  white  disks,  all  interwoven 
and  twined  and  twisted  with  the  luxu- 
riant tendrils  and  snowy  buds  of  the 
clematis.  BeloW|  the  rich,  red  rasp- 
berries load  the  bushes  with  their 
weight,  and  against  that  ripe  back- 
ground shoot  up  the  candelabras  of  the 
purple  vervain,  the  white  yarrow,  the 
blue  woolly  hesids  of  the  selflieal,  two 
or  three  varieties  of  the  yellow  lysima- 
chia,  the  silvery  tassels  of  the  "  ladies'- 
bedstraw,"  the  mauve-colored  orchis, 
with  its  fringed  petals  and  spicy  fra- 
grance, three  or  four  different  asters, 
goldenrod,  the  white  everlasting,  aro- 
matic and  enduring,  little  golden  prim- 
roses, bluebells  and  houstonias,  the  tall- 
er eupatorium,  pink  and  white  spireas, 
not  to  mention  great  tangles  of  white 
convolvulus  and  woodbine  enwreathin^ 
them  all,  and  countless  hosts  of  clover 
and  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  yellovr 
coreopsis,  and  blue  lobelia,  and  other 
blossoms  much  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. All  this  wonderful  profusion  of 
floral  beauty,  this  glorious  wealth  of 
color  and  fh^rance,  this  luxuriance  of 
bud  and  blossom  and  twining  tendril 
and  endless  variety  of  leaf,  makes  glo- 
rious the  borders  of  the  common  road, 
and  adorns  our  daily  and  familiar  paths. 
The  linnea  has    passed  away  in    the 
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iroods,  bat  has  left  the  white  stan  of 
the  partridgeberry  to  light  up  t}ie  gloom« 
and  great  spikes  of  the  sweet  heayy 
bells  of  the  pyrola,  or  wild  lily  of  the 
yallej,  appear  along  the  trail  Tall 
white  and  green  orchids  of  yarions 
shapes  and  kinds  riyal  the  pyrolas  in 
fragrance,  and  half  the  ground  is  car- 
peted with  the  fresh  green  leayes  and 
delicate  trembling  blossoms  of  the 
ladies^-sorreL 

Angnst  brings  death  to  the  tenderer 
beauty  of  the  early  summer,  but  the 
sweet-scented  purple  tliistles  and  the 
daar.ling  golden-rod  flaunt  in  royal  mag- 
nificence with  the  wild  sunflowers  and 
great  dustois  of  asters.  The  milkweed 
lifts  its  heayy  head,  and  the  brambly 
branches  of  the  blackberries  thrust  for- 
ward their  ripe  and  juicy  fruit  The 
elderberries  begin  to  turn,  and  the  moun- 
tain-laurel flushes  the  brow  of  Marcy 
with  a  crimson  wreath.  Eyery  thing  is 
rich  and  ripe  and  luxuriant,  and  only 
the  brilliant  color  of  an  occasional  ma- 
ple-leaf prophesies  the  coming  autumn. 
In  our  woodland  walks  now  we  find 
large  clusters  of  the  Indian  pipe,  that 
singular  and  weird  flower  that  seems 
cut  out  of  alabaster,  so  spotless  is  the 
purity  of  stem  and  cup. 

But  as  wonderful  as  the  proftision  of 
flowers,  is  the  endless  yariety  of  scen- 
ery. A  whole  summer  cannot  exhaust 
the  mountains  and  waterfalls  and  won- 
derful gorges  in  theneighboriiood;  and 
as  for  yiews,  you  have  no  need  to  seek 
them,  for  eyery  turn  presents  a  yarying 
and  eyer-beautifhl  prospect.  About 
four  miles  from  the  head  of  the  yalley 
lie  the  Ausable  Ponds,  by  far  the  most 
beautifdl  of  all  i^e  Adirondack  lakes, 
and  with  which,  except  for  size,  the 
Saranacs  are  not  to  be  compared.  The 
Lower  Pond  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  quite  shut  in  by  high  mountain- 
walls.  The  great  granite  rocks  come 
straight  down  to  the  black  water  with- 
out a  foot  of  shore,  and  rise  thousands 
of  feet  aboye,  their  ragged  summits 
ynt)Ught  into  wonderful  shapes,  charm- 
ing playthings  for  a  liyely  fancy.  From 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  frowns  the 
"Indian's  Head,"  a  profile  bearing  a 


strong  resemblance  to  the  Iron  Duke. 
Here  the  rude  form  of  a  mighty  couch- 
ant  lion  seems  to  hold  the  lake  beneath 
his  paw,  while  farther  on  an  Egyptian 
sphinx  stares  down  into  the  black  in- 
scrutable depths  below.  Aboye  these 
lower  rocks  the  mountains  rise,  on  one 
side,  bare  and  gray,  only  a  few  spindly 
birches  maintaining  a  precarious  foot- 
ing among  the  iron  crags.  On  the  other 
and  more  sheltered  side,  the  hills  are 
brilliant  with  the  foliage  of  all  the 
greenest  trees  of  the  forest.  Far,  ten 
up  in  the  air  their  topmost  peaks  tower 
against  the  pure,  serene  blue  of  the  sum- 
mer sky.  As  one  rows  down  the  lake, 
by  a  singular  optical  delusion  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  rise  and  fistll  as  you  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  shore,  and 
their  nugestic  forms  i^pear  to  be  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  courtesying  in  salu- 
tation. 

After  winding  through  the  snags  and 
logs  that  obstruct  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  we  come  to  a  carry  of  a  mile 
and  a  halt  Here  we  leaye  the  boats, 
and  plunge  almost  instantly  into  the 
rank  and  luxuriant  yegetation  of  the 
tropics.  The  tall  grasses  and  ferns  peer 
into  our  eyes,  and  great  purple  thistles, 
weighed  down  by  innumerable  bees, 
«  summer-homes  of  murmurous  wings," 
brush  against  our  shoulders.  The  flow- 
ers are  perfectly  rampant  with  life  and 
color,  and  strange  berries  of  brilliant 
reds  and  blues  and  purples  hang  like 
jewels  among  the  leayes.  The  blazing 
noonday  sun,  shining  down  into  these 
open  swampy  glades,  lyings  out  all  the 
rich,  warm  fhtgrance  of  the  luxuriant 
y^^tation.  We  cannot  realize  that 
we  are  in  the  North  Woods  till  we 
leaye  these  sunny  openings,  and  plunge 
into  the  cool,  green  forest-depths  once 
more. 

The  Upper  Lake  is  larg^  than  the 
Lower,  and  its  shores  are  thickly  wood- 
ed, but  not  steep.  As  we  sldm  oyer  its 
loyely  waters,  Bartlett  Mountain  rises  on 
one  side,  hiding  the  more  majestic  form 
of  Marcy,  and  the  square  and  solid 
shape  of  Moose  Mountain  \a  seen  in  the- 
distance.  East  of  the  lake  the  Gothic 
Mountains  tower  grandly  against  the 
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sky,  their  ragged  peaks  gashed  and 
notched  into  every  strange  variety  of 
outline,  and  their  gannt^  sides  scarred 
and  seamed  by  awful  slides  and  goiiges. 
From  the  middle  of  the  lake  we  see  the 
splendid  form  of  Haystack^  a  mountain 
that  reaches  nearly  to  the  shoulders  of 
Tahawus,  the  cloud-flplitter,  himself 
From  the  pond  proper,  which  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  we  row  into 
a  long  and  winding  creek,  which  takes 
us  three  or  four  miles  f^her.  The 
shores  are  lined  with  trees  ^  of  the  first 
growth,"  and  the  edges  of  both  river 
and  lake  are  covered  with  the  golden 
balls  of  the  yellow  waterlily,  upon 
whose  bronzed-green  pads  the  deer  love 
to  feed.  We  see  the  marks  of  their 
sharp  teeth  in  the  leaves,  and  before  we 
return,  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  stalwart 
buck  just  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
•  But  there  is  no  sight  upon  the  Upper 
Pond  quite  equal  to  the  jewel  of  the 
Lower  Lake,  the  very  gem  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  unriv«iled  Rainbow  Cas- 
cade. Crossing  the  end  of  the  lake, 
you  follow  up  a  brook  that  comes  tear- 
ing out  of  a  mountain-gorge  beyond. 
The  gorge  grows  steeper  and  narrower 
as  you  ascend,  and  the  mossy  walls  rise 
higher  and  straighter  over-  your  head, 
tUl  they  tower  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
above  you.  We  visited  the  spot  after  a 
heavy  rain,  that  had  swollen  all  the 
streams,  and  drenched  the  long  grass 
and  mosses  of  the  ravine.  The  rocks 
near  the  fall  are  quite  covered  with  this 
moss,  kept  moist  and  brilliant  by .  the 
spray,  and  set  with  delicate  groups  of 
fern,  &nd  dainty  dusters  of  the  pale 
houstonia.  We  clambered  up  the  wet 
and  slippery  side  of  the  narrow  gorge, 
to  get  a  full  view  of  the  isM  opposite, 
80  near  that  its  fine  spray  drenched  our 
faces.  Before  us  rose  a  perpendicular 
and  solid  wall  of  rock,  scarred  and 
seamed  and  rent  by  the  lightnings  and 
the  storms,  while,  veiling  all  its  rough- 
ness like  a  great  mantle  of  charity, 
came  this  glancing,  flashing,  foaming, 
,  sparkling  water,  bounding  over  the 
edge  in  a  great  silvery  torrent,  dancing, 
rushing,  leaping  down  the  dark  and 
rugged  rods,  now  foiling  like  a  veil  of 


gauze,  now  trickling  in  little  rills,  now 
scatteringMhowers  of  jewels,  "  eleet  of 
diamcmd  drift  and  pesjrly  hail,"  into  the 
amber  stream  below,  while  across  its 
broadest  and  clearest  sheet  shone  the 
gorgeous  colore  of  a  superb  rainbow. 
The  dark  and  frowning  gorge,  the  vivid 
green  of  moss  and  ferns,  the  daraling 
play  of  the  sparkling  water  with  the 
rainbow  at  its  foot,  the  pure  de^p-blue 
of  the  summer  sky  above,  fix>m  whence 
it  seemed  to  spring,  the  fleecy  clouds 
that  hung  above  the  edge  of  the  chS, 
and  looked  just  ready  to  float  down 
with  the  flashing  spray,  made  a  picture 
of  intense  and  living  beauty.  And  these 
twin  falls, — ^for  at  the  top  ol  the  gorge 
the  water  makes  another  dear  leap  over 
the  edge  of  the  diff  fiir  down  to  the 
mossy  rocks  bdow, — are  not  the  only 
Undines  of  our  valley.    In  the  woods, 
before  you  reach  the  Ausable  Ponds, 
hides  i^e  coquettish  Gill  Brook,  that 
peeps  out  through  the  trees,  or  dances 
boldly  across  the  path,  only  to  retreat 
again  to  a  safer  shadow,  and  finally  to 
plunge  down  a  deft  iisthe  solid  rock, 
and  rattle  away  in  that  deep,  secure 
stronghold  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Or  you  may  go  to  Roaring  Bro(^  Falls, 
where  the  water  goes  over  a  predpice 
three  hundred  feet  high,  down  a  sort  of 
natural  chimney,  that,  like  the  swallows 
in  the  conundrum,  has  a  '^  crooked  flew." 
Or  if  you  prefer  broad  effects,  and  mass^ 
of  water,  you  may  visit  the  Ausable 
Flume,  or  HulVs  Falls,  where  the  lovely 
river  widens  its  banks,  and  pours  over 
great  masses  of  rock  in  sheets  of  amh^ 
water  and  creamy  spray.    Tou  can  go 
to  Clifford  Falls,  and  see  two  or  three 
cascades  of  ev^vvarying  beauty,  and 
study  the  hollowed  rocks,  scooped  into 
caverns  by  the  power  of  those  sparkling 
drops  that  £ill  so  lightly  on  your  (ace. 
Or  if  you  are  fond  of  exploring,  yoa 
can  drive  to  the  far-famed  WUmington 
Pass,  about  eighteen  miles  of^  and  see 
the  Wilmington  Falls,  again  on  tlie 
Ausable  river.    There  is  no  varied  of 
cataract  we  cannot  show  you — broad  and 
foaming  torrent,  silvery  q>ray  like  the 
Staubbach,  swift  crystal-dear  streams 
shooting  like  sheets  of  glass  over  the 
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smooth  bright  rock,  higli  precipices 
with  their  "  dangling  wreaths  of  water- 
smoke,"  little  gurgling  cascades  trick- 
ling OTor  some  giant  bonlder,  or  green 
and  mossy  stones,  or  sparkling  and  im- 
patient rapids  sknrrying  on  between  the 
alders,  and  scolding  at  the  restraining 
banks. 

And  so  it  is  with  monntain-beanty. 
An  endless  variety  of  peaks,  named  and 
mmamed,  rise  on  eyery  side ;  yon  can 
go  up  the  stem  heights  of  Marcy  and 
Wbiteface,  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
aboye  the  sea,  and  look  off  on  a  wild 
and  boundless  ocean  of  forest-cov- 
ered hills,  wave  after  wave  stretching 
for  into  the  distance,  or  you  can  ascend 
the  lesser  heights  of  Hopkins  and  Bax- 
ter, and  view  the  quieter  and  tamer 
beauty  of  the  lovely  valley  at  your  feet 
Or  if  you  have  had  enough  of  action, 
you  may  lounge  in  the  porch,  or  under 
the  fragrant  pine-trees  on  the  knoll,  and 
study  moimtain-beauty  at  your  ease, 
watching  the  wonderful  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  their  rugged  sides,  the 
brilliant  green  where  the  sunshine 
catches  the  tops  of  the  white  birches, 
the  sombre  gloom  of  the  deep  ravines, 
the  sharp  glitter  of  the  rocky  sides,  the 
soft  and  melting  shadows  of  the  fleecy 
clouds.  As  night  approaches,  you  may 
ponder  over  the  tender  green  and  gray 
flushing  a  rich  russet  under  the  rosy 
light  of  sunset,  and  then  ebbing  slowly 
into  a  velvety  purple  like  the  bloom  on 
a  plum,  over  whose  soft  darkness  shines 
the  cool,  clear  light  of  the  stars.  Or,  in 
uncertain  weather,  it  is  an  endless  satis- 
fiiction  to  watch  the  swirling  wreaths 
of  cloud  and  mist  that  group  them- 
selves about  the  rough  peaks  of  the  hills, 
and  hang  firom  the  summits  of  the  crags, 
or  float  like  great  white  birds  across 
the  dark  ravines.  It  is  an  eerie  sight 
enough  to  look  out  of  the  window  at 
midnight  and  see  the  valley  full  of  cir- 
cling mists,  with  a  high  wind  sweeping 
through  the  vague  apparitions,  and 
twisting  their  airy  and  fantastic  dra^ 
pery  about  the  black  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  while  through  the  silent 
tumult  and  confusion  scuds  the  waning 
moon,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  hurrying 


away  Arom  the  spectral  mists  as  though 
she  feared  their  touch. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot 
are  no  less  worthy  of  study  than  their 
mountains  and  their  streams.  There  are 
the  guides,  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  population;  a  strong  and 
sturdy  set  of  men,  honest  and  keen-wit- 
ted, and  ftiU  of  quaint  and  original 
modes  of  speech.  Our  favorite  guide  is 
a  man  about  fifty-five,  small  and  wizen- 
ed as  a  winter  pear,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  as  tough  as  a  blled  owL"  His 
little  keen  eyes  are  half  lost  in  a  forest 
of  tangled  and  rus^y  hair  and  beard, 
which  "  he  doesn't  calkHate  to  comb  out 
more'n  twice  a-year,"  and  from  whence 
issues  a  singularly  small  and  squeaky 
voice.  He  is  ftill  of  the  real  love  of 
nature,  however,  a  true  enthusiast  about 
the  mountains,  and  a  lover  of  good 
poetry.  He  was  fascinated  at  once  by 
Tennyson's  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  but  up- 
on hearing  the  "  Lotus-Eaters,"  thought 
it  not  BO  rich  and  heartfelt  as  the  other, 
though  "  calk'lated  to  seem  more  exalt- 
ed-like in  the  makin'  of  it." 

Then  there  is  the  Grenadier,  a  taU 
and  burly  woman,  ruling  her  household 
and  her  boarders  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
clean  and  industrious  to  the  last  degree, 
but  hard  as  steel,  and  sweeping  all  the 
fine  edges  off  life  with  her  restless 
broom.  No  inaccuracy,  however  pic- 
turesque and  effective,  can  be  suffered 
in  her  energetic  presence.  As  her  son 
was  one  day  giving  us  an  account  of 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  accidenti^ly  shot  himself  with  his 
own  pistol,  the  Grenadier  strode  into  the 
room,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying, 
just  in  time  to  hear  his  last  words. 
"Did  you  say  he  lived  till  he  got 
home  f "  she  demanded,  in  clarion  ac- 
cents of  defiance.  The  victim  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered.  He  had  made  that 
obviously  erroneous  statement.  "  Wal  I " 
thundered  the  Grenadier,  charging,  so 
to  speak,  with  fixed  bayonet,  **  twamt 
no  sech  a  thing;  he  jest  lived  long 
enough  to  send  his  respects  to  his  wife, 
and  tell  his  son  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
then  he  died  jest  like  a  stuck't  hog  I " 
Words  cannot  paint  the  triumph  of  thei 
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Grenadier's  forces  after  thifl  sharp  bat 
short  encoonter ;  the  foe  was  not  only 
I»Y)8trate,  bat  annihilated. 

Then  there  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
yalley— an  old  man,  worn  and  weary 
with  years  and  sorrows,  bat  Ml  orf  sat- 
isfaction in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  spiritoal  state.  "  Father  so-and-so 
is  the  piousesest  man  in  the  yalley/'  he 
said  one  day,  '*  bat  I  enj'ys  the  most 
religion.''  And  infinite  comfort  he  im- 
bibes firom  this  shadowy  distinction. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  endless 
variety  of  walks  and  rides  and  drives, 
of  troat-fishing,  partridge-shooting,  and 
deer-honting,  not  to  mention  the  occa> 
sional  excitement  of  a  bear ;  bat  space 
faib  us.  Nor  have  we  dwelt  apon  the 
delights  of  camp-li£B,  that  most  enjoya- 
ble mode  of  existence — ^for  three  days. 
To  lie  beside  the  roaring,  crackling 
camp-fire,  while  the  guides  are  careftilly 
broiling  the  rosy-tinted  trout  that  you 
yourself  perhaps  have  caught,  is  bliss 
indeed.  MUes  away  trom  any  human 
habitation,  by  the  ^ore  of  some  deep 
forest-lake,  you  recline  upon  the  soft 
and  fragrant  hemlock  boughs,  and 
watch  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  q>arks  as 
they  dart  into  the  air,  and  the  little  red 
flames  that  hover  over  the  white  logs, 
and  Uck  them  slowly  into  soft  and 
crumbling  ashes.  The  warm  golden 
glow  fades  out  of  the  sunset  sky,  the 
bright  stars  begin  to  sparkle  above  the 
tree-tops,  the  encircling  forest  becomes 
one  great  mystery  of  outer  darkness, 
and  all  the  world  is  centred  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  ruddy  fire-light. 

**  The  noise  of  a  bidden  brook, 
In  tbe  leafy  month  of  Jane, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiut  tune," 

Ib  all  the  sound  you  hear,  except  the 
steady  rush  and  crackle  of  the  fire,  and 
your  senses  are  steeped  in  Elysium. 

This  is  the  poetry  of  camp-life.  The 
prose  is  when  it  rains,  and  you  are  kept 
in  a  dark  and  stifling  log-hut,  or  cramp- 
ed under  tbe  sloping  roof  of  a  bark- 
shanty;  when  every  thing  is  wet  and 
dirty  and  sticky ;  when  the  bread  has 
imbibed  the  pervading  dampness,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass ;  when  the 


maple-sugar  is  a  sticky  and  unpleasant 
mess,  and  the  bought  of  pork  only 
suggests  grease;  when  the  mosquitoes 
are  thick  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and 
incessant  in  their  attacks;  when  you 
have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  look 
out  disconsolately  upon  a  gloomy  and 
dripping  world ;  when  you  are  painfUlY 
conscious  of  the  dirt  of  yesterday,  and 
muse  misanthropically  upon  the  proba- 
ble mud  of  to-morrow ;  when  it  suddenly 
comes  over  you,  with  heart-rending  sug- 
gestiveness,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Home ;  that  in  some  blessed  and  long- 
forgotten  clime  there  are  such  things  as 
baths  and  dinners  and  dianges  of  rai- 
ment, places  where  the  dishes  are  wash- 
ed oftener  than  ^'  when  you  forget  what 
was  on  'em  last "  (the  guides'  rule),  and 
where  real  beds  with  sheets  on  them 
abound.  This  crisb  once  reached,  you 
return  to  the  Happy  Valley,  and  are  at 
peace  once  more. 

But  is  there  no  serpent  in  this  Eden, 
no  shadow  with  the  light  f  Alas,  yes  I 
This  primitive  people  are  so  unus^  to 
any  thing  like  wealth,  that  the  hand- 
ling of  a  few  coins  has  corrupted  them, 
and  they  are  as  avaricious  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  misers.  When  the  almighty  dol- 
lar comes  in  at  the  door,  all  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  fly  out  at  the  window.  They 
generally  stop  short  of  absolute  dishon- 
esty, although  some  infamous  swindles 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  unwary 
travellers.  But  to  any  extent  of  mean- 
ness they  are  always  ready  to  stoop. 
(Generosity  awakens  no  kindred  senti- 
ment in  their  hearts ;  it  only  marks  you 
as  a  fairer  victim  for  imposition ;  and 
only  a  rural  mind  could  be  small  enoug^i 
to  comprehend  their  littleness.  The 
guides  are  the  only  ones  exempt  from 
these  rasping  little  vices,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  more  in  civilized  society, 
and  because  they  are  paid  so  mudi 
a-day,  which  includes  every  thing.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  formal 
agreement,  every  time  you  torn  round, 
as  to  the  price  you  shall  be  charged  for 
it,  and  have  it  in  black  and  white  at 
that.    It  is  too  truly  a  land 

*''  Where  erery  prospect  pleases^ 
And  only  man  is  tUo.^ 
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BsBNABD  Babton,  the  Quaker-poet, 
had  been  visited  by  Bayard  Taylor  in 
the  days  of  **  "Views  A-Poot,"  and  after 
that  Tolume  was  published  he  sent  me 
copies  of  two  little  priyately-printed 
books — one  about  himself  -to  send  to 
his'"  Mend  Bayard  Taylor,"  and  one  for 
my  "acceptance."  The  change  from 
"  yours  "  to  "  thine  "  in  the  two  notes 
will  be  observed : 

WooDBUDOx,  Suffolk,  2  mo.  2  d.,  1847. 

Respbctsd  fbibkd  :— May  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  know  the  price  of  my  friend 
Bayard  Taylor's  "  Travels  in  Europe  f " 
...  It  is  reviewed,  as  I  hear,  in  the 
LiUrary  Oaaette  of  the  80th  ult. ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  am  chronicled  in  its 
pages.  The  author  must  have  belied 
a  very  pleasing  exterior,  if  he  have  said 
aught  ill-natured  of  me ;  but  of  that  I 
am  not  much  afraid.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  read  his  book,  and  to 
possess  it,  if  not  too  dear.  Yours  re* 
spectfuUy, 

BEB17ABD  BaBTON. 
WooDBBXsez,  2  mo.  10  d.,  1847. 

My  dsah  fbiend  :— I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  frequency  or  mode  of 
your  transmissions  to  America,  but  I 
send  two  little  trifles  of  mine,  for  thy 
acceptance ;— of  which  I  should  like  to 
forwurd  duplicates  for  Bayard  Taylor, 
if  worthy  of  his  having.  I  only  printed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
copies  of  them  for  private  circulation, 
so  they  cannot  be  bought  or  very  com- 
mon. 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  each  left ;  so, 
if  the  Memorial  should  have  reached 
thee,  and  be  about  going  off,  these 
may  go  with  it ;  and  I  will  send  thee 
a  couple  more,  either  by  post,  or  some 
free  conveyance,  very  shortly,  shouldst 
thou  wish  for  copies  of  them.  Thine 
affectionately, 

B.  Babtost. 


During  Miss  Bbbmeb's  visit  to  this 
country,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  at  Mr.  Downing's,  on  the  Hudson, 
and  she  was  also  a  guest  for  a  faw  days 
at  our  house  at  Staten  IsLmd.  "  Why 
not  publish  a  decent  library  edition  of 
Miss  Bremer^s  works  while  she  is 
here  ? "  said  Mr.  Downing  one  evening 
while  we  were  sitting  together  in  his 
library.  "  If  Miss  Bremer  will  sanction 
it,  and  write  a  preface  and  revise  the 
translations,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 
All  this  was  done.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  "rights"  arising  from  previous 
reprints  [sold  at  one  eighth  of  the  price, 
by  the  Great  House]  were  made  the  pre- 
text for  hostilities  against  us,  because 
we  had  dared  thus  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  author  and  her  friends. 


BrooxHOUc,  Oolober  14, 1844. 

Mt  deab  bib  :— After  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  the  country,  far  away 
from  Stockholm,  I  have  returned  to  my 
capital,  and  there  received  your  note  of 
the  10th  July,  and  the  bill  for  the  case 
of  books  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
send  to  me  with  the  Brig  Beate  to 
Gotheborg.  Of  the  brig  and  the  book- 
case I  have  as  yet  no  kind  of  intimation 
fit>m  Gotheborg,  but  will  write  to  ask 
for  them.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  good  and  valuable  books  that  you 
have  given  me  by  this  and  before  this, 
and  look  upon  them  as  a  fair  retribu- 
tion   *    ♦    ♦ 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  ac- 
cording to  your  first  letter,  to  ask  her 
to  send  you  the  printed  sheets  of  her 
translation;  but  it  seems  that  she  is 
not  free  to  do  it,  as  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Hall  &  Virtue  pay  her  for  the  transla- 
tion. It  is  ako,  if  I  understand  it 
right,  with  these  gentlemen  that  you 
must  make  arrangements  if  you  wish 
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to  have  Mrs.  Howitt's  translatioi),  which 
certamly  will  be  the  yery  best  transla- 
tion possible  to  be  had,  and  greatly 
fayorable  to  your  publication.  Then, 
thou^  she  makes  occasional  mistakes, 
her  style  is  full  of  life,  and  her  genial 
mind  shows  itself  eyen  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  knowledge  which  she  has 
now  gained  of  the  Swedish  language  will 
make  her  less  subject  than  ever  to  mis- 
takes; and  Mr.  Howitt,  being  now  at 
home,  will  be  able  to  correct  these.  My 
advice  is,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  should  write  to  Messrs.  Virtue  & 
Hall,  and  make  them  propositions  about 
the  translation,  and  to  enable  you  to 
compete  in  these  with  the  Harpers,  you 
shall  owe  me  nothing^  and  I  will  write 
for  your  publication  a  special  introduc- 
tion, as  I  want  to  dedicate  the  book  to 
the  memory  of  my  friend  A.  J.  Down- 
ing; so  that  your  publication  will  be 
sure  to  have  a  good  run  in  America.  I 
have  written  to  Messrs.  Virtue  Sk  Hall 
how  much  I  want  you  to  publish  this 
book,  asking  them  to  let  you  have  it 
on  the  best  possible  terms.    .    ,    . 

As  the  book  has  been  much  detained 
(by  various  causes),  and  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, I  have  but  last  week  sent  to  Mrs. 
Howitt  the  first  sheet  (printed)  for  trans- 
lation, so  that  you  will  be  m  good  time 
to  have  the  printed  sheets  from  England 
for  your  publication,  and  be  able  to  keep 
ahead  with  the  English  publishers. 

I  shall  take  a  special  delight  in  the 
dedication  and  introduction ;  and  all  I 
ask  of  you  is,  to  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  the  affair  has  succeeded,  and 
how  you  are  satisfied.  As  soon  as  I 
have  your  answer  and  approbation  of 
the  course  I  have  suggested,  I  shall  sit 
down  and  write  what  I  have  promised, 
and  immediately  send  it  to  you.  I  re- 
main, my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

fSEUfiDRIKA  BrBMBR, 


Mr.  Obbehough^s  heroic  statue  of 
Washington  was  placed  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Washington  in  1848.  Proba- 
bly the  criticisms  upon  it,  especially 
those  of  the  more  unsophisticated  Wes- 
tern visitors,  were  not  all  jubilant  in  its 


favor.  The  sculptor  seemed  to  think 
his  ideas  needed  explanation  and  de- 
fence— and  the  letter  annexed  relates  to 
a  publication  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
After  Mr.  Greenough's  return  &om 
Europe  he  placed  in  our  hands  a  vol- 
ume which  he  had  printed,  containing 
some  rather  severe  strictures  on  the 
American  standards  of  taste  in  art  and 
literature.  A  few  copies  were  circu- 
lated among  friends ;  but  the  main  part 
of  the  edition  was  suppressed  and  de- 
stroyed, I  believe,  by  the  advice  of 
friends  just  before  Mr.  Greenough*8 
death. 

Flobxscb,  December  6, 1843. 

♦  ♦  ♦—I  send 
herewith  three  impressions  of  a  plate 
engraved  from  my  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, which  I  intend  to  publish,  that 
such  of  my  countrymen  and  others  as 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  tiie 
original  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  work.  The  fact  that  the  statue  in 
question  is  the  first  work  of  importance 
in  that  walk  of  art  by  an  Americn  citl- 
sen,  gives  it  an  importance  in  the  hiB- 
tory  of  transatlantic  culture  which  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  cannot  be  expected 
to  equal.  This  plate  will  be  acoompa- 
nied  by  two  others  of  equal  size  and 
not  inferior  workmanship,  representing 
on  a  larger  scale  the  bas-reliefs  and 
devices  of  the  chair. 

I  propose  to  ftimish  eight  or  ten 
sheets  of  letter-press  to  accompany 
these  plates,  in  which  I  wDl  give  the 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  statue,  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  my- 
self relating  to  it,  and  selections  of 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  dongreas 
in  regard  to  it 

This  memoir,  though  brie^  may,  I 
think,  be  made  piquant  in  a  high  degree. 
I  shall  not  spare  myself  in  reporting  the 
ridicule  and  vituperation  with  whidi  I 
have  been  assailed  by  those  who  diier 
from  me  on  a  point  of  taste  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  such  openness 
and  publicity  will  be  less  mortifying  to 
me  than  instructive  to  those  who  will 
come  after  me;  while  gentlem^  in 
Congress  will  feel  that  it  is  necessaiy  to 
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speak  warily  of  that  which  we  hare 
studied  superficially. 

It  has  oceoired  to  me  that  you  may 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  this  work — and  I  request  that  you 
will  give  me  as  early  as  convenient 
sonifi  account  of  your  disposition  in 
regard  to  it  I  should  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  afiford  the  plates  at  less  than 
one  pound  sterling  the  set  The  letter- 
press should,  of  course,  be  of  a  size  and 
execution  to  match  the  plates.  A  few 
copies  might  be  made  on  a  more  expen- 
sive plan,  and  charged  accordingly. 

If  you  see  any  hope  of  procuring 
subscribers,  I  request  that  you  will  take 
steps  immediately  to  set  the  matter  in 
motion. 

My  address  is,    • 
«<  FlorenoQ.  O.  Dashj  of  Tiucony.    PalasBO  Pnoo!. 
via  doi  Paoci." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Horatio  QBESKonaH. 


Mr.  Hallbck  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  "  book-store "  in  Broadway, 
always  with  the  same  sunny  smile  and 
courteous  greeting,  and  always  ready 
with  his  pleasant  chat  about  books, 
authors,  politics,  theology,  metaphysics, 
or  {esthetics. 

Whether  he  was  a  Romanist  or  not, 
at  that  time,  he  used,  perhaps  just  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  defend  the 
chief  *^  Catholic  "  tenets,  and  I  remem- 
ber his  apparently  earnest  exposition  of 
the  necessity  of  worshipping  the  Virgin 
as  the  Mother  of  (}od.  His  conversion 
to  Catholicism  we  never  doubted  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  frequently  referred  to 
by  visitors ;  but  as  Halleck  was  rather 
fond  of  paradoxes,  he  may  possibly 
have  intended  merely  to  puzzle  his  lis- 
teners. 

At  the  notable  dinner  to  authors, 
given  by  the  New  York  booksellers  at 
the  old  City  Hotel,  in  1837,  Halleck 
was  of  course  in  one  of  the  places  of 
honor;  and  Irving  in  his  single  success- 
ful dinner-speech  quoted  a  letter  from 
Rogers  complimentary  to  the  author  of 
"  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  gracefully  turn- 
ed the  current  of  courtesies  to  the 
spedchleu  poet. 


The  courtly  Philip  Hone  also  man- 
aged to  hit  the  genial  ^^  Croaker  "  with 
his  sugar-plums,  and  Halleck  often  re- 
ferred afterward  to  the  overwhelming 
laurels  forced  on  his  modest  brow. 

The  letter  annexed  is  his  response  to 
an  extra  invitation  to  the  Fruit  Festi- 
val to  Authors  at  the  New  York  Crys- 
tal Palace,  in  1858. 

Genial,  interesting,  and  fluent  as  he 
was  in  conversation,  he  could  say  noth- 
ing in  public,  and  his  dread  of  being 
called  upon  even  for  a  word,  prompted 
refusal  of  all  such  invitations. 

In  his  later  days,  I  used  to  meet  him 
occasionally  in  Broadway,  when  he 
came  to  town ;  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  short  chat  even  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
to  be  glad  of  a  listener ;  but  his  grow- 
ing deafness  was  his  excuse  for  refusing 
all  enticements  where  more  than  two  or 
three  were  present.  He  had  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  "  Century,"  and 
a  frequent  visitor  there;  but  this  in- 
firmity mado  him  shrink  from  all  as- 
semblies even  in  this  favorite  haunt. 

GuiLVORD,  005KBCTICDT,  September  19, 1853. 

My  dear  sm :— I  feel  highly  flattered 
by  the  renewed  expression  of  your  kind 
wishes,  more  particularly  as  you  are 
aware  that  I  have  no  talent,  either  as  a 
hearer  or  speaker,  that  can  aid  your 
good  cause,  or  make  my  presence  or 
absence  noticed  on  such  an  occasion. 

Believe  me,  I  am  as  anxious  to  enjoy 
your  hospitalities  as  you  in  your  large 
benevolence  are  to  bestow  it. 

I  very  reluctantly  wrote  you  my  un- 
satisfactory note,  and  fear  that  I  cannot 
make  this  much  less  so ;  but  I  hasten  to 
assure  you  that,  if  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  escape  from  my  present  engagements, 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  be  with  you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly 
yours, 

Fitz-Greb27E  Halleck. 


In  1841, 1  crossed  to  England  with 
Dr.  AsAHEL  GBAirr,  missionary  to  the 
Nestorians,  and  author  of  a  book  about 
them.  Dr.  Grant  will  be  remembered 
by  many  as  a  man  of  pure  and  earnest 
devotion  to  his  philanthropic  work,  and 
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worthy  of  all  honor  as  an  intelligent 
physician  who  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  to  carry  ciyilization  and  Chris- 
tianity into  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

The  letter  qnot«d  is  one  of  several  I 
received  in  London,  giving  some  inter- 
esting incidents  of  facts  about  the  Kes- 
torians  and  the  wilder  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Dr. 
Grant  died  at  his  poet  in  185-. 

Hoffui.,  MBSoroTAXiA,  October  5, 1843. 

Mt  dkab  sir  :~I  have  been  looking 
for  a  long  time  for  a  letter  from  you  in 
answer  to  mine  of  last  November  and 
last  February  or  March.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  absent  in  America.  I  see 
from  iheyew  Fork  Oftwrwr  that  Murray, 
my  publisher,  is  dead  I  How  far  will 
this  sad  event  affect  the  prospects  of 
my  book  ?  The  second  edition,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  some  months  out  of  the 
press.  How  fiwr  has  the  sale  proceeded 
and  what  are  the  prospects?  Will 
young  Murray  carry  on  his  father^s 
business )  Is  it  probable  that  another 
edition  of  my  book  will  be  demanded, 
and  if  so,  what  arrangements  would 
you  make  f    ♦    *    * 

Please  send  us  also  any  thing  you 
may  see  from  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  Epis- 
copal (high-church)  missionary  at  this 
place,  or  any  thing  in  relation  to  him. 

Perhaps  I  am  already  indebted  to  you 
for  the  London  Record,  containing 
some  notice  of  him.  I  hear  that  he 
is  likely  to  be  recalled.  As  we  have 
now  a  regular-service  monthly  po9t 
from  Constantinople,  our  means  of  in- 
telligence and  communication  are  great- 
ly increased.  We  get  news,  letters,  and 
papers  from  America  in  two  months. 
We  ought  to  have  news  from  London 
in  little  more  than  a  month.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

You  will  doubtless  have  learned  that 
the  Mountain  Nestorians  have  at  length 
been  subdued  by  their  Mohammedan 
foes.  The  strongest  parts  of  their  here- 
tofore inaccessible  mountains  are  quite 
desolated;  hundreds  killed,  hundreds 
more  driven  into  captivity;  churches 
demolished,  villages  burned,  their  flocks 
driven  away,  and  the  people  reduced  to 
a  state  of  destitution  which  leaves 
room  to  fear  that  famine  may  boast 


more  victims  than  the  sword  duiiog 
their  long,  cold,  mountain  winter.  The 
patriarch's  mother,  a  brother,  an  ap- 
pointed successor,  and  many  relatives, 
are  among  the  killed.  Hia  sLster  and 
three  brothers  were  taken  captives.  He 
has  escaped  to  this  place,  and  I  have 
just  got  the  promise  of  his  tnttofprti^b 
for  you,  which  I  hope  to  receive  in 
time  to  enclose  in  this.  Has  Mr.  Per- 
kins' book  on  Persia  and  the  Nestorians 
found  its  way  into  England,  and  does 
it  circulate  there  ? 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  how  is  it  with 
you    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  have  been  exposed  to  some  dangers 
from  the  commotions  in  the  mountains 
fflnce  my  last,  but  providentially  made 
good  my  escape  after  the  work  of  death 
had  seriously  b^^un.  When  I  may  be 
able  to  return  to  that  wild  region  and 
wilder  people  again,  I  know  not. 
Should  the  country  long  remain  dis- 
turbed, I  may  perhaps  make  another 
visit  to  America.  But  this  is  uncertain. 
The  threatened  war  between  Ponda  and 
Turkey  is  at  a  truce  for  the  winter,  but 
as  the  ground  of  difficulty  remains,  it 
may  break  out  at  a  future  day.  Poor, 
ill-fated  countries!  Could  the  powers 
of  Europe  agree  upon  the  division  of 
the  spoils,  they  would  fall  into  other 
hands  before  another  year ! 

With  affectionate  regards  to    ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Tours  most  truly  and  faithfully, 

AftATTiCT.  Qraht. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Art 
Journal^  and  of  many  tastef^il  illustrated 
works, — a  genial  and  agreeable  man, 
who  has  been  all  his  life  devoted  to 
popularizing  a  pleasant  combination  of 
art  and  literature,  used  with  his  accom- 
plished wife  to  exchange  a  cosy  little 
party  with  us  at  their  snug  little 
"Rosery,"  where  we  would  meet  an 
American  here  and  there  sandwiched 
between  some  of  the  literary  notabili- 
ties. Mrs.  Hall  took  great  interest  in 
the  Hutchinson  family,  who  were  then 
giving  concerts  in  London. 

Tm  Bonmr,  Old  Bbomitok. 
(Olose  to  the  Turnpike),  April  9a 

My  -dvlxr  bib: — ^During  my  recent 
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Tint  to  PariB,  I  fell  in  with  a  yery 
agreeable  coontryman  of  youis.  He  is 
now  in  London,  and  I  expect  will  dine 
with  me  on  Saturday— 5  o^dock.  Will 
yon  kindly  come  and  meet  him  f  Faith- 
folly  yonn,  8.  0.  Hall. 

ThzBose&t. 

Deab  sib  :— It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  find  some  pleasure  (as  you 
are  so  much  interested  for  the  Hut- 
chinson fkmily'*),  in  reading  the  ac- 
companying note  and  notice,  which 
Miss  Douglass  sent  me.  I  am  yery 
sorry  she  was  not  at  Birmingham,  as 
she  would  hare  rejoiced  to  pay  that 
most  interesting  girl  any  attention  in 
her  power.  I  hope  they  will  give  a 
morning  entertainment.  I  dare  not  take 
my  beloved  mother  out  at  night;  but 
if  the  morning  was  fine,  she  might  ven- 
ture.   Dear  sir,  your  obliged, 

AmiA  Mabia  Hall. 

%*  I  have  just  been  looking  over  some 
very  charming  publications  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  send  to  *'  The  Art 
Journal'^  I  shall  not  complain  of  one 
of  my  violent  colds,  which  will  give  me 
time  to  read  them. 


Among  the  few  really  able  men  in 
the  London  pulpit,  while  we  lived  in 
England,  was  the  somewhat  famous 
Henry  Mjelvillb,  whose  published 
sermons  are  well  known  to  churchmen. 
His  churoh  at  Clapham  was  usually 
crowded,  especially  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  his  audience  seemed  almost 
spell-bound  by  his  peculiar  eloquence ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  this  was  rather  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  any  life  or 
character  in  English  sermonizing,  at 
least  in  "  the  Church,''  than  because  it 
was  intrinsically  so  very  excellent. 

At  this  time  I  frequently  heard  Dr. 
Croly,  author  of  "  Salathiel ; "  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel ;  "  Satan ''  Montgom- 
ery;  W.  J.  Fox,  the  "  Nothingarian  " 
M.  P. ;  and  Wiseman,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal. 

Bi«r  Ihdxa  GolleoXi  Hestvobd, 
Febmary  8, 1847. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 

•  Tbo  Amorloaii  viynlisto. 


flfom  Mr.  G.  Griflto,  of  New  York, 
stating  that  he  had  forwarded  to  you 
a  copy  of  his  work,  ^^  The  Sufferings 
of  Christ,  by  a  Layman,**  said  copy 
bemg  intended  for  me.  If  this  copy 
have  reached  you,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  taking  the  trouble 
of  sending  it  to  my  address  by  the 
Eastern  Counties   Railway,  as  parcels 

are  received  in  the  or  at  the 

€K>lden  Cross.  This  will  not,  I  hope, 
cause  you  much  inconvenience.  I  re- 
main, very  faithfully  yours, 

Hbnbt  Melvillb. 


When  Mr.  McLahb  was  a  second 
time  Minister  to  England,  I  was  honor- 
ed with  some  intimacy  with  his  amiable 
family  at  the  Legation  and  at  Knicker- 
bocker Cottage.  Mr.  Irving,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  Legation  with  Mr. 
McLane  at  the  same  post  in  1830,  and 
was  now  Minister  to  Spain,  visited  his 
old  friend  when  he  came  to  London, 
about  the  time  the  Oregon  question  was 
most  hotly  discussed.  During  Mr. 
McLane^s  visit  to  Paris,  when  this  nego- 
tiation was  in  the  most  delicate  condi- 
tion and  a  war  seemed  to  many  inevita- 
ble, I  was  told  that  the  Ifinister  was 
invited  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  formal 
diplomatic  dinner,  given  to  the  leading 
foreign  Ministers.    In  his  absence,  the 

Secretary,  Mr.  M ,  appeared  in  his 

place.  Replying  to  a  formal  toast, 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States," 
the  Secretary  electrified  the  diplomatic 
circle  by  a  Tanmiany  speech,  winding 
up  somewhat  thus:  "I  was  one  who 
helped  to  place  Mr.  Polk  where  he  now 
is,  and  I  ^ow  that  he  will  not  dars  to 
recede  from  54.40 1 " 

The  late  Archbishop  Hughes  (then 
only  Bishop)  was  the  chief  guest  at  a 
breakfast  given  by  the  Secretary  soon 
after.  I  was  much  impressed  with  his 
mildly  dignified  and  genial  manner ;  so 
different  was  it  from  previous  notions 
of  this  energetic  prelate. 

In  order  to  dispense  a  little  sound 
information  on  the  Or^on  question, 
which  had  become  the  exciting  topic 
of  the  day,  I  proposed  to  the  Minister 
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to  print  the  docmnents  for  general  cir- 
eolation*    His  reply  is  annexed. 

Deoembor  80, 1845. 

Deab  sib  : — ^Being  engaged  oat  last 
evening,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  to 
your  note  earlier. 

All  the  docoments  relating  to  the 
Oregon  question— at  least  all  that  are 
any  way  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  subject — are  contained  in  the 
Times  newspaper  of  yesterday.  Among 
them  you  will  find  not  only  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  those  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan also;  and  after  reading  them, 
you  can  well  form  a  judgment  which  to 
select  for  publication,  or  whether  to 
publish  the  whole.  The  whole  would 
be  best,  unless  you  should  find  them 
too  Toluminous  for  the  bulk  of  your 
pamphlet 

Belieye  me  to  be,  dear  or,  with  great 
respect,  Louis  McLa^. 

BucKnronjkM  Falao,  June  89, 1844. 

gni  :--You  would  oblige  me  much  if 
you  would  secure  and  send  to  me  any 
review  or  periodical  published  in  Amer- 
ica, in  which  there  appears  a  notice  of 
my  novel  called  "Prairie-Bird,"  which 
was  published  in  London  this  spring. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  it  has  found 
its  way  to  the  United  States  or  been 
reprinted  there ;  but  if  it  has,  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  was  thought  of 
it  by  those  who  are  nearer  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  on  that  account,  at  least, 
better  judges  of  the  accuracy  of  its  de- 
scription than  the  generality  of  English 
readers.  I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  Ch.  A.  Murbat.* 

Albkhaslb  Sr^t  Monday,  July  19l 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Murray   request   the 

pleasure   of  Mr.    and   Mrs.  P ^'s 

company  at  dinner   on   Tuesday,  the 
20th,  at  quarter  before  7  o'clock. 


Our  advertisement   in    the   London 

*  Master  of  the  Qneen's  Household— author  of 
the  ••  Prairie-Bird,"  ••Travels  in  America,**  &c 
Brother  of  Hon.  Miss  Murray,  who  -wrote  also 
**  Travels  in  America.** 

t  Merely  recalling  some  notahle  and  pleasant 
erenings  amidst  the  Itons  at  this  headquarters  of 
literature,  in  the  days  when  the  elder  *<  dear  Mr. 
Murray  **  of  Byron,  used  to  entertain  grater  and 
lesser  authors  and  members  oi  the  craft 


Times  of  some  American  publications 
was  noticed  by  an  old  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  curious  about  the  name 
of  the  advertiser.  His  name  was  Sir 
Fbedebick  RoBmsos — and  it  appesred 
that  he  was  a  general  in  the  British 
army;  that  he  was  now  ninety-flve 
years  old ;  that  he  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  army  during  our  revolu- 
tion, and  had  been  taken  prisoner  on 
the  Hudson  by  General  Putnam,  in 
whose  custody  he  remained  for  some 
time,  and  for  whom,  as  he  wrote  in  one 
of  his  notes  to  me,  he  ^*-  had  learned  to 
cherish  great  respect,"  which  gave  him 
a  special  interest  in  the  GeneraVs  de- 
scendants. It  was  a  pleasant  incident, 
— this  little  connecting  link  with  a 
former  generation.  The  old  General 
wrote  several  notes,  in  which  he  seemed 
glad  to  recall  memories  of  our  great 
struggle  and  of  his  rough  old  captor; 
but  I  find  only  these : 

83  Bbofobd  Sqvabk,  Baiosrcci, 
August  11,  1846. 

The  descendants  of  General  Putnam 
and  all  his  well-wishers  will  find  many 
very  satisfactory  passages  in  Stcdman's 
"  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War," 
particularly  in  the  first  volume. 

Sir  Frederick  Robinson  has  veiy 
great  pleasure  in  communicatbg  the 
above  to  Mr.  P . 

89  Beofosd  SaUABE,  Bbiootok, 
October  S,  1S15. 

Sir  F.  Robinson  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  requests  to 
know  whether  Mr.  P.  has  the  History 
of  New  York,  or  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  library,  and  if  so,  what  the 
price  may  be. 

Mr.  P.  will  perceive  that  Sir  Frede- 
rick has  moved  from  No.  38  to  89  Bed- 
ford Square. 

WILUS*  B00M8» 

King  Street,  8t.  James*s. 

Mr.  THACKERAY'S  LECTURES 

On  the  EngUth  MumorisU  qf  the  ISA  Os/iry. 

HB.  THAOKSBAT 
will  deliver  a  aeries  of  Bix  Lectures,  on 
*(The  English  Humorists  of  the  ISth  Centoiy 
Thdrlivee  and  Writings,  their  Rietds 
and  Associates.** 

The  oourse  wHl  contain  notices  of  Swift^  ?fp^ 
and  Gay,  Addison,  Steele,  and  CongrcTC,  Fiddmj 
and  Ilogarth,  Smollett,  Slorne.  and  Ooldsnith. 
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The  Firvt  Leotnre  will  be  ^ven  on  Thnndfty 
Homing,  Hay  22d«  To  be  continued  each  sncceeo- 
ing  Thux^day.    Commencing  at  Three  o'clock. 

Tiokets  for  the  Conrse  of  Six  Lectures  £2  2t.; 
fcr  which  the  seats  will  be  numbered  and  referred. 
Single  Tickets  78.  6d.  Family  Tickets,  to  admit 
fodr,  21s.  Which  may  be  secured  at  Mr.  Hitchel's 
JLcfyal  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  Ac 

This  course  of  lectures,  given  during 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  at, the 
"  fSstshionable "  rooms  of  "Ahnack's," 
was  attended  by  a  brilliant  audience. 
The  most  notable  of  the  aristocracy 
both  of  birth  and  of  intellect  were 
eager  listeners.  Macaulay,  Bulwer,  and 
scores  of  the  poets  and  novelists,  were 
sprinkled  among  the  dukes  and  duch- 
esses ;  the  stairs  were  lined  with  liver- 
ied "  Jeameses,"  and  Jermyn-street  was 
completely  blocked  with  lordly  equi- 
pages. What  specially  amused  an 
.American  was  the  apparently  indifferent 
and  nonchalant  coolness  of  the  lecturer : 
he  seemed  less  deferential  and  more 
completely  at  his  ease  than  when  he 
repeated  the  same  course  to  a  reptibUean 
audience  at  Dr.  Chapin's  church,  in 
Broadway. 

While  I  was  living  at  Yonkers,  Mr. 
Thackeray  accepted  an  invitation  to 
give  his  lecture  on  "  Charity  and  Hu- 
mor "  at  the  Lyceum  at  that  place.  In 
the  morning  the  great  novelist,  with 
Mr.  F.  8.  CoKzens  and  myself,  drove  up  to 
Sunnyside  to  call  on  Mr.  Irving,  and  to 
bring  him  down  to  the  lecture.  The 
hour  passed  at  Sunnyside  was  delicious, 
for  the  talk  of  the  two  humorists  was 
free,  cordial,  and  interesting;  even 
more  so  than  at  Mr.  Sparrowgrass'  din- 
ner-party later  in  the  day.  At  the  lec- 
ture the  Lyceum-President  was  over- 
whelming in  his  introduction  of  the 
author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  who  fairly 
blushed  lyider  the  eulogiums  heaped 
upon  him ;  but  he  had  the  good  taste 
to  make  no  reference  to  it,  or  to  the 
living  representative  of  the  theme  of 
his  discourse,  who  sat  before  him  as  a 
listener. 

At  one  of  the  little  gatherings  of 
book-men,  editors,  and  artists  at  my 
house  in  New  York,  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
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talking  with  a  lady,  when  Dr.  Ruftis 
W.  Griswold  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
introduce  him,  which  of  course  was 
done.  Thackeray  bowed  slightly,  and 
went  on  talking  to  the  lady.  Presently, 
the  Doctor  having  slipped  away  for  the 
moment,  the  novelist  said  to  me,  inquir- 
ingly, "  That's  Rufhs,  is  it  ? "  "  Yes— 
that's  he."  **  He's  been  abusing  me  in 
the  Herald^^'^  pursued  the  satirist.  "  Pve 
a  mind  to  charge  him  with  it."  "  By 
all  means,"  I  replied ;  '^  if  you  are  sure 
he  did  it."  "Positive."  So  he  stalked 
across  to  the  comer  where  Griswold 
stood,  and  I  observed  him  looking 
down  from  his  six-foot  elevation  on  to 
the  Doctor's  bald  head  and  glaring  at 
him  in  half-earnest  anger  through  his 
glasses,  while  he  pummeled  him  with 
his  charge  of  the  Herald  articles.  The 
Doctor,  after  a  while,  escaping,  quoted 
him  thus :  "  Thackeray  came  and  said 
to  me:  *  Doctor,  you've  been  writing 
ugly  things  about  me  in  the  Herald — 
you  called  me  a  skob  ;  do  I  look  like  a 
SNOB  ? '  and  he  drew  himself  up  and 
looked  thunder-gusts  at  me.  Now  I 
didn't  write  those  articles."  "  Yes,  but  he 
did  though,"  said  the  big  satirist,  when 
I  quoted  to  him  this  denial ;  and  so  he 
persisted  in  saying,  weeks  after,  at  the 
Century, 

OLAmsBDOK  Hon^  Kaw  Yonx, 
KoTember  27, 1852. 


Dbab  sir: — Messrs. 


» who  have 


published  my  larger  books  and  have 
paid  my  London  publisher  for  my  last 
work,  have  offered  me  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  republicalj^on  of  my  lectures; 
and  all  things  considered,  I  think  it  is 
best  that  I  should  accept  their  liberal 
proposal.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  very  generous  offer;  and  for  my 
own  sake,  as  weU  as  that  of  my  literary 
brethren  in  England,  I  am  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  find  how  very  kindly  the 
American  publishers  are  disposed  to- 
wards us. 
Believe  me  most  faithfully  yours, 
W.  M.  Thaokbrat. 
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THE  LADY  CINELLA. 
PARTS  IV.  AND  V.— (Conclusiok.) 


Falconab  was  one  of  those  seldom- 
met  men  who  are  genninely  considerate 
eyen  for  the  more  delicate  diades  of  feel- 
ing to  which  onr  coarser  sex  are  so  loth 
to  plead  guilty.  When  I  returned,  he 
saw  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, as  he  kindly  sent  me  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  provided  I  should  be  undisturb- 
ed there,  by  feigning  some  abstruse 
studies  I  was  compelled  to  make,  and 
forwtiich  things  must  be  kept  quiet 
After  tea,  when  we  had  gone  in  there 
again,  and  were  soberly  smoking  our 
cigars,  I  saw  that  he  was  studying  me 
with  an  unobtrusiye  yet  wonying  anx- 
iety. Still,  he  would  wait  for  me  to 
speak,  and  I  had  nothing  yet  to  tell 
him. 

"  Kay,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  will  you  go 
fishing  with  me  to-morrow  1 " 

"  I  cannot,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  have  an 
engagement  in  the  morning  with  the 
Lady  Cinella." 

"All  right,"  he  said;  "I  will  go 
about  ten  o'clock — shall  I  take  you 
there  in  the  boat  ?  I  sail  right  past  the 
Cherbury  landing." 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would  go 
there  with  him  in  the  boat. 

The  day  was  brimming  over  with  its 
summer  glories,  bright,  breezy,  radiant, 
when  Falconar  put  jne  ashore  at  the 
Cherbury  landing,  and,  shifting  his 
sail  and  helm,  skimmed  lightly  away 
towards  the  fishing-grounds,  which 
were  more  than  a  mile  distant  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  winding 
path  led  from  the  landing  up  the  river- 
bank,  which  was  at  this  place  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  precipitous, 
and  fringed  by  cedars  and  a  promiscu- 
ous undergrowth.  Once  on  top  of  the 
bank,  you  came  upon  a  broad  and  slop- 
ing lawn,  that  extended  sheer  back  to 
Mrs.  Cherbury's  house,  some  two  hun- 
dred   yards   distant — a    lawn   closely 


kanpt,  and  made  beautiful  with  foll- 
grown  forest  trees,  and  clumps  of  dirub- 
bery  of  various  kinds.  An  elastic  grav- 
elled walk  ran  along  the  river-margin 
of  this  lawn  for  its  whole  length,  which 
was  more  than  half  a  mile.  This  walk, 
shaded  by  the  trees,  and  cooled  by  the 
little  breezes  that  came  ruffing  across 
the  river  below,  was  one  of  the  most 
delicious  promenades  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. No  efibrt  of  the  most  elaborate 
artifice  could  excel  what  Nature  had 
here  done  out  of  her  own  sweet  will 

Where  the  path  from  the  landing  came 
into  the  gravelled  walk  was  a  low- 
branching  elm-tree,  with  a  rustic  bench 
at  its  roots.  Upon  this  bench,  as  I 
came  up,  I  found  the  Lady  Cinella,  wait- 
ing for  me. 

"I  saw  you  in  the  boat  with  Fal- 
conar," she  said,  simply,  "  as  soon  as 
you  turned  the  point,  and  I  came  to 
meet  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  catch  her  eye.  She  was 
dressed  most  simply,  in  pure  white,  with 
a  touch  of  colored  ribbon  here  and 
there  by  way  of  relief,  and  a  belt  about 
her  waist.  Upon  her  head  was  a  straw 
hat,  broad,  and  turned  downwards  in 
the  brim,  so  that  it  easily  concealed  her 
eyes  unless  her  head  was  lifted.  &it 
carried  a  bunch  of  little  wild-flowers  in 
her  hand,  and  mostly  busied  hoself 
with  these  as  we  talked,  ^king  at 
them,  and  smelliiig  them  continually. 
Now  that  I  am  writing  of  h^,  my  recol- 
lection of  how  she  looked  that  day— so 
peerlessly  beautiftd,  so  sweetly  coO' 
scions,  so  maidenly  modest,  so  calm  and 
self-possessed  withal — is  as  vivid  as  if  I 
had  just  come  from  the  meeting  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

"  Walk  with  me  a  little  way,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  a  little  bower  further  on, 
where  I  can  talk  with  you  undisturbed ; " 
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and,  with  rapid  steps,  she  led  the  way 
along  the  grayelled  walk.  Presently 
we  came  to  a  spot  where  the^rees  upon 
the  river-hank  were  large  and  close 
together,  and  she  turned  short  about, 
following  a  faint,  narrow  path  which, 
after  one  or  two  turns,  led  to  the  foot 
of  a  giant  cedar-tree,  the  roots  of  which 
grappled  with  the  very  brink  and  mar- 
gin of  the  bluff.  Its  branches  had  been 
trimmed  away  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  a  slender  hand-rail  was  nailed 
breast  high  against  it,  reaching  to 
another  tree  several  yards  off,  and 
beneath  this  was  a  comfortable  seat, 
made  of  grape-withes,  twisted  fantasti- 
cally and  varnished.  Seated  here,  and 
resting  on  the  railing,  you  could  look 
down  and  see  the  river  right  beneath 
you,  deep  and  still ;  for  here  the  bluff, 
not  content  with  descending  sheer,  act- 
ually projected  for  over  the  water,  held 
in  place  and  kept  from  washing  away 
by  the  concerted  grapi^e  of  the  root» 
of  many  trees.  It  was  a  cool  and  quiet 
place,  with  the  house  only  seen  in 
glimpses  through  the  intervening  leaves, 
but  the  river  in  full  view. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Cinella ;  "  this  is  a 
favorite  retreat  of  mine,  and  is  sacred 
to  my  uses.  Here  I  can  quietly  fish,  or 
read  the  last  new  book,  or  sit  and  gaze 
out  on  the  beautiful  river,  just  as  I 
choose.  This  is  my  seat — ^you  can  see 
where  I  hang  my  hat  upon  this  dead 
limb,  and  toss  my  book  down  there 
when  it  tires  me." 

She  sat  down  in  the  place  she  had 
indicated,  facing  the  river,  and  I  stood 
by  her  side,  like  her,  gazing  out  over 
its  soft,  rippled  beauty.  Never  was 
there  fairer  scene.  The  broad  river, 
land-locked  like  a  lake,  so  quiet,  so 
still,  and  yet  so  civilized,  lay  full  before 
us,  and  sent  its  little  zephyrs  up  to  us 
to  cool  our  cheeks  and  brows.  Already 
half-way  across,  Falconar's  boat  was 
slowly  gliding  along,  scarce  bending 
before  the  faint  breeze,  like  a  swan,  fish- 
ing. A  solitary  fish-hawk  sailed  in  slow 
circles  far,  far  above  it,  his  clear  scream 
sent  back  in  faint  echoes  fVom  the 
woods  and  distant  curving  shores. 
With  a  rattling  cry  from  the  bank  near 


by,  a  kingfisher  darted  out,  smote  the 
water  with  a  rude  splash,  and  took  a 
fish  home  to  feed  his  young.  Two  or 
three  swallows  sailed  t|i^ittering  back 
and  forth  between  us  and  the  stream, 
while,  upon  a  grassy  point  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  below,  a  single  kildeer 
soimded  its  quavering,  impatient  note. 
There  was  no  other  sound,  save  the 
drowsy  hum  of  bees  in  some  elder-blos- 
soms near  at  hand,  and  the  thin,  fine 
murmur  of  an  occasional  mosquito  that 
came  daintily  past  our  ears,  but  de- 
clined to  stop. 

So  she  sat  there,  and  I  stood  there, 
gazing  out  upon  the  quiet  scene,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  Shall  I  not  hang  your  hat  up  for 
you  upon  its  accustomed  peg  ? !'  I  asked, 
holding  out  my  hand.  She  hesitated 
a  moment — a  moment  when  maiden 
shamefacedness  was  loth  to  yield  to  the 
strong  will — then  quietly  undid  the 
strings  and  put  the  hat  in  my  hand. 
There  was  a  warm  glow  upon  her 
cheeks— a  glow,  not  a  blush — and  still 
her  eyes  declined  to  meet  mine,  in  a 
sort  of  consciousness  that  was  too  de- 
lightfVil  for  me  not  to  tempt  it  often  as 
I  could. 

"  You  have  been  shedding  tears  since 
I  went  away  from  you  yesterday,"  said 
I,  coming  to  the  point,  "  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
weeping  much  ? " 

"  You  are  right.  I  do  not  weep  often. 
I  could  wish  I  did." 

**  Why  so,  Cinella  ? "  said  I,  dwelling 
upon  the  word.  She  noticed,  and  I 
perceived  was  not  offended  by  the  fa- 
miliarity. • 

"Tears  are  a  great  comfort,  Mr. 
Blanchfieur;  they  do  not  come  until 
the  overstrained  system  is  unbending. 
Tears  *  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to 
the  eyes,'  and  they  always  spring  fipom 
some  ^divine  despair,*  Mr.  Blanchfieur. 
There  are  despairs  which  are  not  divine 
— which  do  not  yield  the  sad  and  ten- 
der harvest  of  a  tear." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  speak  fh)m  ex- 
perience, Cinella  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  indeed  I  do  not 
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know,'*  she  said,  with  a  weary  iteration 
of  the  words  that  marked  painfully 
how  deep  the  doubt  was  in  her  mind. 
"  I  fear  I  have  been  upon  the  borders 
of  a  despair  too  fearful  for  the  solace 
of  tears.  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  as  if  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
tell  me  what  was  on  her  mind,  "  Mr. 
Blanchfleur,  there  are  moments  in  my  life 
when,  I  have  thought,  even  madness  it- 
self would  be  a  reliet"   She  shuddered. 

^*  What  are  those  moments  ?  *'  I  asked. 

<^The  moments,"  she  said,  while  a 
ghastly  sort  of  horror  painted  her  face 
with  a  sickly  hue,  "  the  moments  when, 
driyen  on  by  a  force  within  me  which  I 
cannot  withstand,  I  seem  to  put  forth 
my  will  in  a  giant  wrestling  effort,  and 
then,  immediately,  I  am  brought  back 
to  a  consciousness  of  myself,  and  of  hay- 
ing done  some  frightfcd  thing,  how  and 
why  I  know  not,  by  hearing  repeated  in 
my  ears  the  yerses, 

(•  •  Till  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose, 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die. 
The  half  she  loves  shall  firom  her  fly  I  "* 

I  started,  and  she  saw  me. 

"  You  haye  heard  the  words  before  f " 
she  said. 

'*  Yes,  I  have  heard  them,  and  some 
of  the  stories  connected  with  them,"  I 
replied.  '^Answer  me  this,  Cinella: 
you  felt  that  force  within  you  and  heard 
those  yerses  that  time  you  struck  Ade- 
laide Temple's  hound  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  coyering  her  face, 
^*  and  I  heard  them  again  when  Doctor 
Hoyt  said  the  poor  dog  was  dead." 

"And  yesterday  again,  when  poor 
Mr.  Minnis  said  he  should  die  ? " 

**  Yes,  35ps  I "  she  cried,  "  then  too  I 
then  too  I  And  when  I  bade  you  leaye 
me— oh,  I  heard  it  then— louder  than 
eyer  1 " 

"  Do  not  give  way,  Cinella,  for  there 
is  much  for  you  to  do.  I  wish  you  to 
tell  me  all  you  can  recollect  of  that 
voice,  and  all  your  associations  with  it, 
as  you  have  promised.  And  I  think  I 
can  assure  you  beforehand  that  you 
shall  never  hear  that  voice  again,  nor 
ever  be  tortured  by  the  associations  that 
grow  out  of  it.    Tell  me  all,  Cinella." 


"  Never  ?  never  1 "  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands  and  starting  forward  eagerly, 
while  her  Hinzious  eyes  searched  my 
face.  "  Never  hear  it  any  more  ?  Oh, 
bless  you  for  those  words  1 "  Then  she 
sank  back  in  her  seat,  disappointed. 
"  But  I  see — ^you  fancy  all  this  is  a  mere 
delusion  of  the  imagination.  You  are 
wrong.  My  mind  is  as  strong  as  yours. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself." 

"Very  welL  Do  not  prejudge  me, 
Cinella.  How  can  I  conceive  what  this 
thing  is  until  you  have  told  me  about 
it?" 

"  I  toiU  tell  you,"  said  she.  "  No  one 
else  has  spoken  to  me  as  you  have,  and 
I  will  give  you  confidences  that  I  have 
never  breathed  to  any  other  person, 
woman  or  man." 

"  I  thank  you  for  those  words,  Cinella. 
Now,  go  on." 

"  Adelaide  Temple  calls  me  a  witch," 
she  began,  "  and  it  is  not  a  very  nice 
name ;  but,  as  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  a  witch  is,  nor  what  peculiar  pow- 
ers she  may  possess,  I  really  cannot  say 
whether  I  am  a  witch  or  not." 

"  That  is  certainly  a  naive  confession," 
I  said,  smiling. 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  laugh  at  me,"  she 
rejoined ;  "  I  say  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  such  things.  All  I  do 
know  is,  I  have  a  sort  of  power  within 
me  which  other  people  do  not  possess." 

"  Ah  I "  said  I,  "  stop  there,  if  you 
please  I    How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  How  t    Because  I  feel  it  I " 

"  Feel  what  ?  Your  own  power,  or 
other  people's  ? " 

"  My  own,  of  course." 

"  Then,  you  know  your  own  power, 
but  do  not  know  the  power  that  others 
possess.  How  can  you  assiune  that 
yours  transcends  theirs  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  rejoined,  "  you  are  a  man, 
and  must  have  reasons.  I  am  a  woman, 
and  am  content  to  know.  Besides,  I 
have  seen  the  effects  of  this  power." 

"Ahl  effects!"  said  I;  "well,  they 
are  tangible  things,  at  least  Go  on, 
Cinella." 

"Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  have  been  born  with  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  healthy  nature, 
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for  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have 
grown  up  a  hypochondriac,  even  if  I 
escaped  being  a  witch.  A  very  desolate 
orphan,  almost  from  birth,  the  earliest 
recollections  I  have — almost  the  only 
ones,  indeed — are  those  which  hinge 
upon  those  fated  verses.  They  seem  to 
me,  at  this  distance,  to  have  been 
my  only  cradle-songs,  and  certainly  I 
must  have  been  very  young  indeed 
when  I  heard  my  nurses  and  ayahs  re- 
peating them,  with  low  whisperings 
and  ominous  shakings  of  the  head. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
things  early  taught  me  to  regard  my- 
self as  a  being  apart,  and  reserved  for 
strange  and  sombre  destinies,  I  grew 
up  wholesomely,  in  an  exuberant,  vigor- 
ous sort  of  way  that  set  external  circum- 
stances at  defiance.  This  was  very  for- 
tunate for  me,  for  one  of  my  earliest 
nurses  was  a  woman  who  afterwards 
became  mad,  and  who  could  not  have 
failed,  had  I  been  very  impressible,  to 
have  imprinted  some  of  her  own  gloom 
upon  my  spirit.  She  it  was,  I  suppose, 
that  first  taught  me  to  identify  those 
fated  rhymes  with  the  moment  of  my 
birth,  and  she  it  was  told  me  all  that 
melancholy  story  of  how  I  came  into 
the  world.  From  the  very  beginning,  I 
imagine,  these  people  had  identified  me 
with  the  fatal  powers  ascribed  to  me  in 
those  rhymes,  but  I  did  not  understand 
their  meaning  very  young.  Still,  it 
must  have  made  Bome  impression  upon 
my  mind  to  hear  them  ominously  re- 
peated every  time  my  kitten  died,  or 
my  toys  got  broke,  or  I  encountered 
any  other  of  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
childhood. 

"I  was  a  very  imaginative  child, 
passionate  and  wilful,  and  I  must  very 
early  have  been  conscious  of  a  sort  of 
magnetic  power  or  fascination  I  was 
capable  of  exerting  over  inferior  organi- 
zations. I  can  recollect,  when  a  young 
child,  taking  great  delight  in  putting 
forth  this  power  towards  birds,  chick- 
ens, and  other  pets.  Probably  the  won- 
der and  awe  I  was  able  by  this  means 
to  inspire  my  attendants  with  helped  to 
make  me  cultivate  the  power.  But  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  at  any 


time  associated  its  exercise  with  the 
operations  of  the  rhymes.  However, 
when  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  I 
was  very  intimate  with  a  schoolmate,  a 
frail,  delicate,  nervous  little  girl,  who 
loved  me  with  a  devotion  I  could 
scarcely  understand,  and  who  had  been 
told  a  good  deal  of  my  past  history. 
One  day,  as  we  were  playing  together,  I 
persuaded  Elise  to  let  me  put  her  to 
sleep,  as  I  had  put  my  other  pets  to 
sleep.  She  consented,  and  I  made  the 
soothing  motions  I  had  been  used  to 
employ,  with  speedy  effect.  But,  my 
magnetic  passes  seemed  to  have  react- 
ed upon  myself  in  some  degree,  and  I 
found  my  thoughts  drifting  backwards 
to  all  the  old  ayah  used  to  tell  me,  and 
to  my  mother's  death,  and  the  terrible, 
terrible  rhymes.  Suddenly  Elise,  with 
a  shriek,  flung  herself  back,  and,  with 
bleached  lips  and  eyes  starting  with 
terror,  repeated  the  dreadful  words, 

'* '  Till  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose. 
Tin  blood  shall  stop  whero  wator  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I ' 

Then,  she  was  seized  with  strong  con- 
vulsions, from  which  she  never  recover- 
ed, but  died  in  less  than  a  week." 

Cinella  paused,  and  turned  her  white, 
working  face  away  from  me  a  moment, 
to  gaze  out  over  the  river.  Then  she 
resumed : 

"  The  death  of  Elise  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  me,  since  I  felt  that  I  was 
more  or  less  the  cause  of  it  by  my  own 
rashness.  But  it  was  not  until  I  over- 
heard the  servants  coupling  this  death 
with  my  destiny  and  with  those  hideous 
rhymes  that  I  learned  to  make  the  as- 
sociation myself— an  association  that  I 
have  never  ceased  to  make  since  then. 
Oh,  Mr.  Blauchfleur,  you  do  not  know 
what  a  dreadful  lot  mine  is — ^has  been, 
ever  since  that  day  I  There  are  mo- 
ments when,  knowing  what  every  one 
thinks  and  says  of  me,  I  have  such 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  world,  I  feel 
tempted  to  rush  out  and  drag  them  all 
down  with  me  in  one  common  ruin. 
There  are  moments  when  I  loathe  and 
despise  myself  as  if  I  were  the  subject 
of  some  bestial  stroke  of  leprosy.  There 
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are  moments  'when  I  am  stricken  with 
dread  and  horror  lest  some  new  victim 
may  be  demanded  by  my  cruel  fate.  And 
there  are  those  still  more  horrible  mo- 
ments when,  after  haying  yielded  to  the 
supreme  evil  force  within  me,  and  ex- 
erted my  spell,  I  feel  that  there  is  one 
more  crime  upon  my  soul,  and  hear 
those  verses  thunder  the  fact  in  my 
ears  I  Oh,  pity  me !  pity  me  I " 

"  That  force  within  you,"  said  I,  gent- 
ly, "  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  like  ?  how 
does  it  act  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  describe 
it.  It  is  something  like  that  uneasy 
impulse  which  drives  the  sleep-walker. 
I  only  know  when  I  have  obeyed  it  by 
hearing  the  rhyme.  It  is  an  impulse 
within  me,  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
trol, to  send  out  my  magnetic  power 
towards  certain  persons,  and  so  do  them 
hurt" 

"Twice,  then,  when  you  breathed 
upon  the  flowers  for  me,  you  obeyed  that 
inward  impulse  without  any  volition  of 
your  own  ?  " 

"  Twice,"  she  said ;  then  eagerly  add- 
ed, "  but  you  were  strong — it  could  not 
harm  you.    Your  will  controlled  mine." 

"Never  mind  that.  Did  you  never 
exercise  this  power  by  an  act  of  your 
own  free  will  ? " 

"  I  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  often, 
when  people  have  provoked  me,  by  call- 
ing me  a  witch.  But  I  have  only  done 
so  twice." 

"Twice?" 

"Twice  only — and  each  time  the 
power  got  beyond  my  controL  Once, 
I  used  it  to  save  Adelaide  Temple." 

"  To  save  her  ? " 

"  Yes.  She  loved  me,  devotedly,  and 
I  loved  her,  and  I  knew  that  something 
would  surely  happen  to  her  if  her  love 
continued.  Bo,  in  order  to  turn  her 
love  into  hate,  I  pretended,  in  her  pres? 
ence,  to  put  my  spell  upon  her  brother 
Tom.  Alas  I  my  pretence  was  only  too 
sad  a  reality  for  him  I  It  worked,  and 
he  died " 

"  Of  consumption — did  he  not  ?  " 

"  So  they  called  it,"  she  said,  gloomily. 

"  Made  worse  by  your  refusal  to  marry 
him?" 


"Yes;  but  how  came  he  to  throw 
himself  at  my  feet  as  he  did  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  ?  What 
brought  Mr.  Minnis  to  the  dust  yester- 
day, Cinella  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  second  instance  of  which 
I  spoke." 

"  Mr.  Minnis  I " 

"  Alas  1  yes !  I  saw  that  my  power 
over  him  gave  him  eloquence  and  life. 
I  fancied  by  exerting  it  I  could  make  a 
good  preacher  of  him.  Instead  of 
that " 

"  Instead  of  that  he  has  become  noth- 
ing at  all  without  you.  He  is  a  toper 
who  misses  his  dram  when  you  are 
away.  It  was  wrong  to  make  a  sot  of 
the  poor  man,  Cinella." 

"  Alas  I  alas ! "  she  cried,  clawing 
her  hands  piteously,  "I  have  suffered 
for  it ! " 

"  You  have  indeed  suffered,  my  poor 
Cinella,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
shall  suffer  any  more.  You  have  suffer- 
ed not  only  in  person,  but  in  reputation, 
for  Falconar  and  Adelaide,  by  carefo] 
collation  of  coincidences,  and  careful 
building  up  of  theories,  have  made 
almost  as  bad  a  case  out  against  you  as 
you  have  managed  to  make  out  against 
yourself.  You  are  palpably  a  witch, 
my  Lady  Cinella,  and,  palpably,  I  must 
exorcise  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

«  What  I  say,  Cinella ;  that,  if  yom 
are  not  a  witch,  you  are  certainly  be- 
witched, and  some  subtle  exorcism  is 
needed  to  break  the  ruthless,  soul-crush- 
ing spell." 

I  4esignedly  spoke  as  with  a  certain 
consciousness  of  power,  confident  that 
in  her  present  nervous  state  my  tones 
would  not  be  without  their  influence. 
She  watched  my  face  with  a  painful 
sort  of  eagerness,  in  which  hope  strug- 
gled with  a  wish  to  believe  in  my  power. 

"  Can  you — ^will  you ^"  she  began. 

"  Patience,  Cinella  I "  I  replied,  very 
calmly ;  "  let  us  first  find  out  what  there 
is  for  us  to  do.  Those  dreadful  rhymes 
which  are  so  constantly  ringing  in  your 
brain — ^what  do  they  mean  ? " 

And  I  slowly  and  emphatically  re- 
peated: 
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« *TU1  nifl^tlngale  ■hall  shun  her  roM, 
Till  blood  Bhall  «(op  where  water  flowa, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  P  " 

"  Oh,  hush  1  hush  I "  she  cried,  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  ears,  '*  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  any  one  repeat  them  I  It 
seems  as  if  the  dark  efifort  of  will  must 
come — must  come  I " 

"  It  shM  not ! "  I  replied,  sternly ; 
'*  it  shall  not  come  so  long  as  I  am  pres- 
ent, rest  assured  of  that,  Cinella."  She 
believed  me,  and  her  weary,  anxious  face 
grew  more  quiet  and  composed  at  once. 
Jtfy  spell  was  working  like  a  charm. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  I  said ;  "  what  do 
those  verses  mean — if  they  have  any 
meaning  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know — I  never  tried  to 
analyze  them ;  oh,  my  friend,  we  do  not 
philosophize  about  spectres  when  we 
are  dying  from  fright  I  What  do  they 
mean?  Some  dreadful  iteration  of 
calamity,  never  to  cease  until  things 
that  are  impossible  have  come  to  pass — 
I  know  not  what." 

'^  You  understand  their  meaning  to  be 
metaphorical,  of  course  ? " 

*'  How  metaphorical  ? "  she  asked. 

"  If  they  have  any  truth,  it  is  not  a 
literal  truth.  If  you  work  this  evil, 
you  do  not  do  so  to  the  literal  extent 
those  verses  imply.  By  no  means  the 
half  of  those  whom  you  love  do  pine 
and  die — by  no  means  the  half  shun 
and  hate  you." 

^'  In  that  sense,"  said  she,  hesitating 
a  moment,  "  of  course,  they  are  not  lit- 
erally true." 

"Very  well,  then— their  meaning  is 
metaphorical,  Cinella,"  said  I,  suddenly, 
and  bending  an  intense  look  upon  her ; 
"  do  you  remember  that  sweet  Persian 
fable  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose, 
their  constant  loves,  and  the  laments 
which  pain  the  evening  air  for  the  hun- 
dred leaves  that  *  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground  ? ' " 

She  answered  nothing,  but  still  sent 
her  eyes  to  meet  mine.  "  Suppose, 
Cinella,  the  nightingale  should  become 
dimly  conscious  of  a  calamity  to  the 
rose,  and  to  avert  that  should  wander 
oS^  desolate  and  heart-sick,  but  resolute 


in  her  purpose:  would  not  that  fulfil 
the  verses'  meaning  ?  " 

A  warm,  vivid  blush  overspread  her 
neck  and  face  to  the  temples,  and  dwelt 
purply  at  the  tips  of  her  ears ;  but,  for 
all  that,  brave  woman  as  she  was,  she 
did  not  felter  nor  cast  down  her  eyes. 
Looking  me  full  in  the  face,  she  an- 
swered : 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
but  the  verse  will  never  be  fulfilled  m 
that  way.  I  know  my  dark  destinies 
too  well  ever  to  dare  to  couple  another's 
with  them.  The  nightingale  will  never 
find  her  rose— will  never  permit  herself 
to  find  him.  She  will  never  rest  her 
foot,  however  weary,  anywhere  long 
enough  to  woo  or  to  be  wooed  by  any 
rose  of  the  garden." 

"  How  if  she  could  not  help  it,  Ci- 
nella ?  How  if  a  power  still  greater 
than  her  own  commanded  her  both  to 
woo  and  to  be  wooed  ?  How  if  the 
nightingale  was  already  shunning  her 
rose,  and  helplessly  beating  her  wings 
in  despairing  efforts  to  escape  from  it, 
that  so  she  might  keep  the  calamity 
away  ? " 

She  bowed  her  head  into  her  hands. 
"  No  I  no  I  no  1 "  she  cried,  with  a  sob- 
ing  sort  of  horror.  "  I  shall  never  love 
mortal  man,  and  mortal  man  shall  never 
love  me  I    Never  I " 

'^  It  is  too  latSy  OineUa  /  "  I  said. 

Then  she  sprang  upon  her  feet  and 
would  have  fled  away,  but  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  her  arm  and  forced  her,  with 
gentle  power,  to  be  calm. 

"  Cinella !  "  I  said,  "  it  is  too  late, 
and  we  must  accept  our  destinies  as 
they  falL"  I  was  conscious  of  a  change 
wrought  in  my  voice  by  the  great  emo- 
tion I  felt,  but  I  gazed  out  over  the 
quiet  waters,  and  told  my  story  quietly 
as  I  could. 

"  Cinella,  I  believe  that  when  two 
souls  are  brought  into  close  relations 
one  with  the  other,  there  is  a  natural 
impulse  in  them  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  and  this  struggle  goes  on  until 
the  stronger  soul  is  able  to  compel,  by 
various  means,  the  weaker  to  submit  to 
it.  Yesterday,  Cinella,  there  was  a 
struggle  betwilt  your  soul  and  mine, 
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when  you  breathed  upon  that  tropic 
flower,  and  sought  through  its  odors  to 
send  your  magnetic  powers  upon  me  to 
subdue  me  to  your  will,  as  you  haye  so 
often  subdued  others.  I  knew  the 
struggle  was  to  come,  yet  I  did  not  fear 
it,  for  I  was  strong  in  my  consciousness 
of  my  love  for  you,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
love  would  not  yield  to  any  other  weak- 
er force.  Our  wills  were  brought  into 
collision,  Cinella ;  our  entire  spirits  met 
to  fight  for  the  mastery.  Instead  of 
that  contest  there  was  coalition.  In- 
stead of  the  struggle  there  was  recogni- 
tion. Our  two  souls  met  as  they  had 
not  met  before  since  the  hour  when 
they  were  torn  from  the  pure  land  of 
spirits — ^met,  and,  in  spite  of  the  encum- 
brances of  matter,  recognized  each 
other, —met,  and  fraternized,  and  made 
a  pledge  to  each  other  that  henceforth 
they  should  never  be  strangers  any 
more.    Is  it  not  so,  Cinella  ? " 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  murmured, 
"  It  is  so  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,  Cinella  I  The  union 
then  formed,  what  power  on  earth  can 
break  ?  The  bonds  then  sealed,  what 
material  force  shall  dare  to  try  unloose  ? 
You  are  mine,  Cinella  I  mine  because 
you  have  always  been  so — mine  because 
in  that  pure  primeval  order  of  things, 
to  which,  after  this  little  rude  fever  of 
life,  we  are  anxious  to  go  back,  our 
spirits  were  made  kindred,  and  joined 
unto  one  another  forever  and  forever  I 
Cinella,  bride  of  my  spirit,  I  bid  you 
become,  freely  and  fearing  nothing, 
brid«  also  of  my  flesh.  Come— oh, 
come  I " 

She  half  rose  as  I  opened  my  arms, 
and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  of  love 
and  longing,  but  with  dread  still  there, 
gasped  out :  "  The  spell !  the  spell !  " 

"  The  spell  1 "  I  cried,  still  holding 
out  my  arms  to  her,  still  urging  her  to 
me  with  eyes  out  of  which  my  love 
looked,  full  face — "  the  spell  I  Is  it  not 
banished  forever?  Did  it  not  break 
when  your  spirit  nestled  to  mine,  as  a 
sister  flees  to  her  brother  for  protection 
and  support  ?  The  spell  1  It  is  gone — 
gone  forever  1    Come,  Cinella  I  come ! " 

Like  a  bird  to  its  nest,  after  long 


weary  wandering,  so,  with  a  soft  sigh, 
she  fluttered  to  my  arms,  and  lay  there 
trembling,  while  I  clasped  her  close, 
close,  and  kissed  her,  and  whispered, 

"  Mine  !  my  own  I  " 

**  Mine  I  my  own  I  "  she  murmured, 
in  reply. 

— God  I  what  was  that  voice  in  the 
air — above — ^below — I  knew  not  where, 
dear,  ringing,  unmistakable,  inexorable 
as  fate,  singing:^ 

**  Till  nightingale  bIuII  shun  her  rose. 
Till  blood  shAll  stop  where  water  fiows^ 
Tbo  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die. 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I 

With  a  shriek  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get, Cinella  tore  herself  from  my  arms. 
"  The  voice  I  the  voice  I "  she  cried. 
"It  is  death  I"  Then,  ere  I  could 
guess  her  purpose,  though  I  saw  a  mad 
and  desperate  frenzy  in  her  eyes,  she 
cried,  "  It  is  death,  but  not  to  you — to 
me !  to  me  1 " 

She  sprang  upon  the  seat,  turned  her 
face  to  me  once  more — "  Farewell ! "  she 
cried,  and  with  one  wild  leap  flung  her- 
self over  the  hand-rail,  and  down,  down 
into  the  quiet  river  below  I  I  heard 
her  rushing  downward  through  the  air, 
I  heard  the  plimge ;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, I  saw  a  white,  upturned  face  be- 
low me, — and  leaped  in  to  save  her — to 
save  her  or  die  with  her. 

When  I  rose,  she  was  but  a  yard  or 
two  ofE^  and  a  single  stroke  brought  me 
to  her  side. 

"  CineUa  I  "  I  cried,  "  Cinella  I  " 

"  Away  1  away ! "  she  shrieked  through 
the  water  that  bubbled  at  her  lips,  and 
madly  she  thrust  me  off;  "away I  I 
will  not  have  your  blood  upon  my 
hands !  "    Then  she  sank  once  more. 

With  desperate  energy  I  dived  for 
her,  and  seized  her  by  the  girdle  at  her 
waist,  and  brought  her  to  the  surface 
once  again,  limp,  gasping,  drowning. 

"Cinella I  I  save  you  or  die  with 
you  I " 

The  agony  of  drowning,  the  blind, 
helpless  despair  of  that  last  moment, 
overbore  even  her  iron  resolution. 
Turning,  she  clutched  me,  like  a  vice, 
convulsively  about  the  throat  with 
both  arms,  and  clung  there  like  a  lim- 
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pet  to  the  rock.  I  was  indeed  to  die 
with  her,  for  I  could  not  save  her.  To 
straggle  was  in  vain.  Her  arms  stran- 
gled me — ^her  long  g^arments  hampered 
me  about    With  a  vain  effort,  a  feeble 


cry,  I  wrestled  a  moment,  then  sank, 
down,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  knew  no  mor&— except  that  apoca- 
lyptic world  of  images  which  is  un- 
sealed for  him  who  drowns. 


PART  V. 

**  Thero  was  »  man  in  oar  town. 
He  waa  so  wondrous  wise^ 
He  jumped  into  abrler-bosb, 
And  scratched  ontboth  his  eyes  I" 


A  STROKQ  smell  of  brandy  and  mus- 
tard, a  sense  of  soreness  and  aching,  and 
of  haying  been  unmercifully  poulticed, 
the  dim  consciousness  of  a  frightful 
danger,  of  almost  death,  of  a  coming 
back  from  that  bourne  amid  pangs 
sharper  than  the  agony  of  birth  itself— 
and  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  in  my 
bed  at  Falconar's,  and  the  morning  sun 
was  streaming  in  at  the  east  windows, 
and  his  cigar  diffused  a  fragrant  odor 
through  all  the  smell  of  brandy  and 
mustard,  and  Falconar  sat  there  at  the 
table,  smoking,  and  singing  the  aboye 
rough  rhyme  to  a  tune  as  rough. 

♦*  Falconar  ? "  I  said. 

"  Yes  1 "  he  cried,  springing  up,  "  I 
thought  your  worship  would  wake 
when  you  heard  the  lark."  He  came  to 
me  and  took  my  hand.  *'  And  how  are 
you,  old  fellow,  about  this  time  ?  Feyer 
all  gone,  I  see— want  your  breakfast, 
don't  you  ?  I  never  heard  that  hanging 
would  spoil  a  man's  appetite,  half  done 
— ^much  less  drowning." 

«*  Falconar,"  said  I,— "Cinella "  I 

could  say  no  more. 

*'She  is  all  right  now,  Hoyt  says. 
Fye  just  come  firom  there— rode  oyer  at 
daybreak.  She  had  a  near  thing  of  it, 
though,  much  nearer  than  you,  my  boy ; 
but  she  has  completely  come  round, 
and  will  do  very  well." 

"Thank  God  I" 

"  Amen  I "  he  said ;  "  but  now,  wash 
your  face  and  have  some  breakfast 
8hall  I  ring  for  it  ?  You  must  be  very 
hungry — a  cold  bath  always  makes  one 
feel  wolfish." 

**  I  will  get  up  and  dress,"  I  said ;  "  I 
feel  quite  strong,  though  somewhat  be- 
wildered." 


"  Bewildered  I "  he  answered,  with  a 
laugh ;  "  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Drown- 
ing is  a  thing  calculated  to  bewilder  a 
man,  I  don't  care  how  self-possessed  he 
may  be  upon  ordinary  occasions." 

While  I  was  breakfasting,  he  sat  by, 
whistling,  and  eyeing  me  curiously. 

"  Kay,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you'd  tell 
me  what  the  dickens  you  two  were  do- 
ing in  the  water,  anyhow— flopping  in 
one  after  the  other,  like  an  eagle  after  a 
fish-hawk  1 " 

"I  will,'*  I  answered,  "if  you  will 
first  tell  me  how  we  were  rescued." 

"What!  didn't  you  see  me  ? " 

"You!" 

"  Me !  I  was  the  hero  of  the  moment 
— ^fished  you  both  out,  and  carried  both 
of  you  up  the  bank  !  Wow !  but  my 
back  aches  now,  when  I  think  of  it ! 
You  didn't  see  me  ?  Why,  you  must 
have  heard  me,  anyhow." 

"  Heard  you  ?  when  ?  where  ? " 

He  laughed.  "  I  might  have  guessed 
you  were  too  busy  at  that  interesting  mo- 
ment. Why,  it  is  all  in  a  nutshell.  The 
fish  wouldn't  bite,  so  I  up  anchor  and 
turned  to  beat  for  home  again.  Coming 
round  over-against  the  Cherbury  shore, 
I  chanced  to  look  up  at  the  deep-water 
blufi^  as  they  call  it,  where  the  great 
cedar  stands,  when  I  saw — well,  Pm  a 
modest  man,  Kay,  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
what  I  saw.  At  any  rate,  I  fancied  I 
had  no  business  to  be  looking  on,  with- 
out giving  you  warning ;  and  besides,  I 
didn't  know  but  what  the  Lamia  might 
be  strangling  you  in  dead  earnest,  so  I 
just  sang  out " 

"  Sang  out  I  what,  in  Heaven's 
name  ? " 

"  Why,  what  else  but  the  old  rhyme, 
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to  give  you  notice  you  "were  playing 

with  fire : 

" '  Till  nightliigale  duUl  shun  her  roee, 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  firom  her  fly  P  ** 

It  was  the  same  tune,  the  same  voice 
I  had  heard  1 

"  That  was  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Me !  who  else  could  you  suppose  it 
was?" 

"That,  then,  was  what  made  her 
plunge  in,"  and  I  told  him  all  the  whole 
history,  from  first  to  last. 

He  pulled  a  very  long  face,  whistled 
dolefully,  and  looked  greatly  puzzled. 
"You  think  the  whole  mystery  is 
solved,  then,  and  our  witch  is  nothing 
but  the  creature  of  imagination  and  apt 
coincidence  ? " 

"  What  else  could  it  be  ? "  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  he  rejoined,  "  since  you  are 
going  to  marry  her,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  faith  in  the  premises." 

He  mused  for  awhile,  then  burst  out 
into  a  great  laugh.  "At  least,"  he 
cried,  "  we  will  have  to  believe  in  the 
Afighan,  since  you  have  unquestionably 
broken  his  spell.  You  have  had  my 
views  upon  the  rose  and  nightingale 
business,  and  surely,  if  there  ever  was 
an  occasion  upon  which  blood  stopped 
where  water  fiowed,  it  was  yesterday, 
when  you  two  lay  drowning  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  eight  feet  of  clear 
water  gently  gliding  over  you  I  Ah, 
this  sorcery,  this  sorcery — what  a  shal- 
low business  it  is,  after  all  I 
(* '  Then  be  these  jaggling  fiends  no  more  belieVd, 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  break  it  to  our  hope  P  * ' 

"  Come,  Falconar,"  said  I,  "  have  your 
horse  put  in,  and  drive  me  over  to  see 
Cinella.  I  know  how  nervous  she  must 
be,  and  what  a  happy  revulsion  she  will 
experience  when  I  tell  her  what  you 
have  told  me.  It  will  complete  her 
cure." 

"  You  will  not  see  Cinella  to-day,  old 
friend,"  said  he,  gravely.  "These 
things  have  been  too  much  for  her — she 
is  very  ill  I " 

It  was  so  indeed.  There  had  been  too 
great  stress  put  upon  even  her  strong 


brain  and  brave  heart,  and,  under  the 
shock  of  yesterday's  events,  she  had 
broken  completely  down,  her  reason  it- 
self reeling  before  the  blow.  For  many 
weeks  she  hovered  betwixt  life  and 
death,  nor  were  we  sure  during  all  this 
period  if  her  mental  health  would  ever 
completely  return  to  her.  There  was 
first  a  furious  brain-fever,  and  when  the 
madness  and  terror  of  this  was  subdued, 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  low  nervous  fever, 
and  a  dull  period  of  inanity  and  un- 
consciousness that  was  still  more  pain- 
ful to  witness.  Dr.  Hoyt  looked  very 
grave,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  prepare  me  for  the  worst,  but  I 
never  lost  hope.  I  knew  better  than  he 
did  the  dreadful  excitement  of  mind  in 
which  she  had  been  living  so  long,  and 
I  knew  how  dreadful  must  be  the  strug- 
gle ere  she  could  entirely  throw  off  this 
incubus. 

Mrs.  Oherbmry,  who  loved  her  niece 
with  a  perfect  affecticm,  obeyed  Dr. 
Hoyt's  suggestion,  and  ofiiered  me  a 
room  in  her  house,  which  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept,  to  be  near  CineHa. 
But  the  poor  sufferer  would  not  tolerate 
my  presence  during  all  the  time  the 
fever  lasted.  I  never  went  near  her  bat 
she  shrank,  and  shivered,  and  beckoned 
me  away,  shrieking  out  the  terrible 
verses,  which  seemed  to  haunt  her  all 
the  time. 

At  last,  however,  she  waked  one  day 
out  of  a  deep  sleep,  conscious,  and  sent 
for  me  to  see  her.  When  I  came,  and 
kissed  her,  she  bade  me  sit  by  the  bed, 
and  hold  her  hand. 

"  I  have  had  a  vision,"  she  said,  "  a 
vision  of  forgiveness.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  die  now,  but,  even  if  I  do,  the  curse 
I  know  is  removed." 

She  was  too  weak  to  tell  me  then,  but 
afterwards  she  said  that  in  her  dream 
the  Affghan  had  appeared  to  her,  and 
told  her  in  substance  that  the  condi- 
tions of  his  curse  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
henceforth  she  would  be  free  itom  its 
pressure.  I  think  that  if  she  had  not 
had  this  dream,  she  would  have  surely 
died,  so  broken  did  she  seem,  so  weak. 
After  this  she  slowly  came  round,  but 
how  changed  from  my  glorious  Cinella 
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was  that  pale  and  feeble  figure,  that 
could  scarcely  lift  her  hand  to  her 
mouth — all  her  splendid  hair  shorn 
away,  and  her  rich,  full  yoice  dwindled 
down  into  a  whisper  I 

"  She  does  not  react  as  she  should," 
said  Dr.  Hoyt  to  me.  **I  am  afraid 
therd  is  something  of  the  witch  hanging 
over  her  still.  We  must  bring  her  old 
friends  to  see  her." 

Falconar  had  already  come  round, 
and  sent  in  by  me  to  ask  Cinella's  for- 
giveness. But  Adelaide  Temple  con- 
tinued still  obdurate.  Falconar  had  as 
much  influence  oyer  her  as  any  other 
person — in  fact,  they  were  shortly  to  be 
married — ^but  she  would  run  the  risk 
of  his  displeasure  sooner  than  belieye  in 
Cinella. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Falconar  to  the 
Doctor  and  me,  *^  Adelaide  and  I  were 
the  chief  witnesses  of  her  mesmeric 
practices  upon  poor  Tom,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  convince  her  they  were  all 
right."  • 

I  explained  why  Cinella  had  acted  as 
she  did.  "  /  can  see  it  all,"  he  answer- 
ed, ^'  but  the  deuce  is  in  me  if  I  can  get 
Adelaide  to  look  through  my  spectacles. 
Besides,  there^s  the  dog-case — she  is 
always  talking  about  Fido ;  and  I  can- 
not give  her  any  satisfaction,  for  I  don't 
understand  about  Fido  myself." 

*'  Are  you  sure  no  poison  was  used, 
Doctor  ? "  asked  I. 

"Not  sure!  I  tested  for  several 
things,  arsenic,  strychnine,  &c. — but 
why  poison  ?  Cinella  did  not  adminis- 
ter it :  who  else  could  have  had  a  mo- 
tive to  do  so  ? " 

— ^The  next  morning,  quite  early,  Fal- 
conar came  driving  up,  in  triumphant 
style,  escorting  a  lady.  It  was  Adelaide 
Temple  I  She  passed  hurriedly  into 
Cinella's  room,  while  Falconar,  with  his 
most  boisterous  manner,  came  into  the 
room  where  Hoyt  and  I  were  sitting, 
leading  by  the  ear  black  John,  Miss 
Temple's  coachman,  who  stood  before 
US  in  a  very  penitent  way,  twiriing  his 
hat,  and  eyeing  the  Doctor  askance,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  dissected  alive. 

"  There,  now,  you  black  rascal,  plead 
your  own  case  I " 


"  Degemplum  mustn't  be  hard  on  me," 
said  John,  "  but  I  killed  dat  dar  dog  1 " 

"He  means  Fido,"  explained  Fal- 
conar. 

"  Ton  killed  the  dog— how  ? "  asked 
Hoyt 

"  Plsened  him,  sar — roach-pisen— wat 
I  found  in  de  kitchen  closet,  sar." 

"  How  come  you  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Why  you  see,  sar,  when  Miss  C'nella 
guv  me  de  squrl  an'  told  me  to  gin  it  to 
de  dog  wid  my  compel  ments,  de  devil 
he  jest  got  in  me  and  put  me  in  mind 
o'  how  dat  dog  he  bit  me  oncst — so  I 
got  de  pisen  and  smeared  it  all  inside 
de  squri  nice — 'deed,  sar,  I  never  did  it 
myself— it  was  de  devil  done  it  through 
me." 

"The  devil  wouldn't  have  hung  in 
your  stead  if  you  had  killed  any  one, 
you  black  murderer  you,"  said  Hoyt. 

•  When  John  was  gone,  Falconar  told 
us  that  our  talk  of  poison,  and  of  a 
motive  for  the  act,  had  reminded  him 
of  John's  scarcely-conceiled  antipathy 
to  Fido.  He  had  gone'  over  there  at 
once,  and  pounced  upon  John  so  sud- 
denly as  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
frighten  him  into  confession  before  he 
recovered  his  wits. 

"  I  made  him  tell  Adelaide  what  he 
had  done,  and  then  I  said  to  her,  *  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  suspicions  we  have 
been  harboring  against  this  poor  dying 
girl,  and  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest.'  This  broke  her  down,  Kay ; 
she  burst  out  crying,  called  herself  all 
sorts  of  wretches  and  other  bad  names, 
and  demanded  to  be  brought  here  im- 
mediately, to  ask  pardon  for  all  her 
crimes.  I  agree  with  the  painter  in 
Browning's  drama :  Love  and  hate  are 
very  near  akin — *  the  very  warders  each 
of  the  other's  borders.'  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Adelaide  has  been  very  happy  one 
moment  since  she  and  Cinella  fell  out." 

"Cinella  loves  her  very  dearly,"  I 
said. 

— In  the  meanwhile.  Doctor  Hoyt 
was  setting  to  rights  another  one  of 
Cinella's  fnawoaU  sujets.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Minnis  had  been  haunting  the  house 
ever  since  Cinella's  illness,  but  without 
ever  coming  in.    'like  a  ghost  I  had 
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seen  him  gliding  in  and  out  the  shrab- 
beries,  or  sliding  along  the  river-walk, 
a  spectral  figure  to  meet  by  moonlight 

One  day  Dr.  Hoyt  saw  him  in  the 
garden,  and  called  to  me  in  wonder  to 
tell  him  what  it  was.    I  explained. 

"  Oh !  him  I  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
supreme  contempt. 

"Doctor,"  said  I,  "why  don't  you 
giye  that  man  some  medicine  ? " 

"He  never  asked  me,"  said  Hoyt, 
curtly.  "Besides,  who'd  physic  a 
ghost,  if  he  could  help  it  ? " 

"  But  the  man  will  die,  won't  he  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  wonder — he  has  nothing 
but  his  piety  to  live  on,  and  that's  thin- 
ner than  whey.   Ko  great  loss,  though." 

"  Can't  you  cure  him  ?  It  would 
have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Oinella  if 
he  were  to  die."  And  I  told  him  about 
her  connection  with  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. 

"Cure  himf"  said  Dr.  Hoyt;  "I 
don't  know — ^perhaps  I  might  It  is 
not  much  trouble  to  thicken  thin  por- 
ridge ;  the  bother  is,  you  get  nothing  for 
it  when  you're  done.    Where  is  he  ? " 

"  Out  yonder,  by  the  grape-trellis." 

Dr.  Hoyt  went  out,  hatless,  and  I  saw 
him  steal  upon  the  unhappy  divine, 
pounce  upon  him,  and  capture  him  like 
a  rogue  caught  in  flagrante  delictu.  He 
led  him  to  the  house,  and  into  the  room 
where  we  were. 

"  I  have  explained  to  Mr.  Minnis  how 
glad  we  are  to  see  him,"  said  he  to  me, 
very  gravely,  "  and  how  much  good  his 
prayers  will  do  us  alL"  And  then  and 
there,  sending  for  Mrs.  Cherbury  and 
the  household,  he  made  Mr.  Minnis  read 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  "  for  our  sick 
sister  " — those  beautiful  prayers  1 — and 
offer  up  Ins  own  weak  petition  besides. 
When  he  was  going,  the  Doctor  said  to 
him:  "You  must  come  again  to-mor- 
row, and  pray  by  Miss  Cherbury's  bed- 
side. I  think  the  sound  of  your  voice 
will  be  of  use  to  her." 

After  he  had  taken  leave.  Dr.  Hoyt 
gave  utterance  to  a  strong  expression 
of  disgust :  "  Never  say  weak  as  water 
again  I  say  weak  as  Minnis  I  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  him — that  is,  by 
'exalting  his  horn!'     I'll  make  him 


think  his  office  is  such  an  indispensable 
and  lofty  one,  totally  irrespective  of  the 
person  who  holds  it,  that  he  will  gain 
importance  in  his  own  eyes,  and  so  get 
fibre  to  his  flabby  muscles.  I  will  make 
his  body  fat  by  puflng  him  up  with 
spiritual  pride.  Faugh  1  Pd  rather 
physic  a  whole  school  of  hysteric 
school-girls  than  one  such  weak  hys- 
teric man  1 ". 

The  subtle  Doctor  diagnosed  Mr. 
Minnis'  malady  aright  He  flatt^ed 
him,  and  purred  to  him,  and  made 
much  of  him,  and  showed  him  how 
weak  and  prostrate  Cinella  was,  and 
how  important  his  ministrations  vfete 
to  her.  The  poor  fool  t  Then,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  try  a  little  gentle  tonic 
on  his  own  account,  got  a  pair  of 
dumb-bells  into  his  hands,  mounted 
him  on  a  hard-trotting  horse,  and  finid- 
ly,  when  quite  sure  thero  was  no  danger 
of  a  relapse,  dismissed  him  to  the  sea- 
side, to  get  his  health  quite  restored, 
for  "  his  parishioners'  sake  "—-dismissed 
him  comparatively  another  man  t 

"  And  that  is  the  last  case  we  shall 
have  of  the  Cinella  disease,"  said  Dr. 
Hoyt,  when  Minnis  had  gone  away; 
"that  is,"  added  he,  quickly,  "when 
you  are  cured,  Blanchfieur, — ^which  will 
be  before  long,  I  judge,  since  you  are 
convalescent  now,  and  will  be  quite 
well  as  soon  as  you  are  married  I " 

Married  I 

— Cinella  had  got  well  rapidly  from 
the  moment  of  her  reconciliation  with 
Adelaide.  Still,  she  remained  nervous 
and  delicate,  and  Dr.  Hoyt  said  a  sea- 
voyage  and  long  change  of  scene  was 
almost  necessary  for  her  complete  re- 
habilitation. Mrs.  Cherbury  was  too 
old  to  care  about  leaving  home,  so  Hoyt 
bluntly  told  me  I  must  marry  my  sweet- 
heart and  go  abroad  with  her.  An  early 
day  had  been  set  for  Falconar's  marriage 
with  Adelaide,  and  Cinella  consented 
that  our  marriage  should  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  We  wrote  to  Mr.  Min- 
nis to  come  on  and  perform  the  cere- 
mony, but  he  excused  himself  upon  the 
plea  of  other  important  engagements. 

"  I'll  wager  he  is  courting,  himself,^ 
said  Dr.  Hoyt 
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And  80  it  turned  out,  for  he  came 
back  to  Wormleigh  presently,  a  well 
man,  and  introduced  the  people  to  his 
wife,  a  little  plump,  partridge-eyed 
woman,  who  ruled  her  husband  like  an 
elder  in  Israel.  I  suppose  Mr.  Minnis* 
must  haye  told  his  good  lady  about  his 
experiences  with  Cinella ;  at  any  rate, 
Mrs.  Minnis  never  could  prevail  upon 
herself  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mrs. 
Blanchfleur,  but  hated  her,  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  that  parish,  as  only  a 
little  black-eyed  woman  can  hate. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  Wormleigh 
when  Falconar  was  married  to  Ade- 
laide, and  I  to  Cinella.  There  was  no 
more  talk  of  the  witch.  There  would 
have  been,  probably,  but  my  bride's 
sweet,  pale  face,  her  subdued  demeanor, 
and  the  marks  she  bore  of  acute  suffer- 
ing, sufficed  to  disarm  the  most  ob- 
durate. As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  we  went  away,  and  sailed  at  once 
for  Europe,  where  we  remained  more 
^an  a  year,  and  until  my  wife^s  health 
was  completely  restored,  and  all  her 


beauty  and  her  spirits  had  come  back 
to  her  again. 

— We  have  been  married  five  years. 
Cinella^s  magnetic  powers  never  return- 
ed to  her  again,  nor  was  she  ever  trou- 
bled any  more  by  those  dreadful,  haunt- 
ing verses. 

We  are  very  happy,  and  love  one 
another  with  an  old-fashioned,  positive 
sort  of  affection  that  makes  life  a  con- 
stant joy  to  both  of  us.  Nobody  calls 
Cinella  a  witch  now,  nor  does  any  body 
suspect  her  of  witdicrafb,  unless  it  be 
Falconar. 

"Look  at  those  two  children  I"  he 
says,  pointing  to  my  boy  and  girl, "  and 
tell  me  if  they  are  not  changelings  1 
No  such  children  were  ever  bom  upon 
earth  1  Cinella,  I  always  said  you  were 
a  witch  I " 

Falconar  has  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  sets  great  store  by  mine,  which 
indeed  are  very,  very  pretty.  But  their 
dear  mother  is  no  witch,  for  all  that. 
She  is  only  a  woman — a  sweet,  lovely, 
incomparable  woman  I 


CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH     LTTBRATURE. 


LOUIS  BOUILLIBT,  OR  THE  E»D  OF  BOMAl^TICISM.— BT  EX-BOHANTIOITB. 

n. 


We  might  have  collected  in  a  body 
of  doctrine  the  opinions  on  laws,  art, 
virtue,  and  love,  which  seem  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  the  author,  ow  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  personages.  But 
the  exposition  would  have  resembled, 
more  than  was  suitable,  a  prosecution 
based  on  the  speeches  and  frantic  ges- 
ticulations of  a  revel.  We  should  be 
severe,  and  really  those  sophists,  buf- 
foons, officials,  gladiators,  are  not  fitted 
to  be  the  object  of  our  indignation. 
Together  they  feast  from  the  same  plate, 
drink  from  the  same  glasses,  engage  in 
the  same  drunken  brawls,  fight,  and  are 
reconciled;  it  is  their  own  business. 
They  affect  to  ignore  virtue,  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  virtue  should 
ignore  them.    "  We  are  nothing,"  they 


may  say,  "  but  loungers  at  the  Jockey 
Chib  and  the  MaUon  DorUy  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  serious  people,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  taking  us  in  earnest" 
Moreover,  we  may  add,  how  could  they 
possibly  have  been  better  than  they  are  f 
"  In  losing  liberty,"  says  Aristotle, "  man 
loses  the  best  part  of  himselfl"  And 
what  can  be  expected  when  the  entire 
generation  has  lost  liberty,  has  never 
even  known  it  ?  How  should  it  devote 
itself  to  the  public  good,  when  public 
life  no  longer  exists  ?  When  the  state 
is  absorbed  in  the  brain  of  a  single 
man,  when  the  nation  has  become  a  mass 
of  speculators  and  speculated,  when  the 
fatherland  has  dissolved  into  an  empty 
name,  then  let  him  eat  who  can,  let  him 
drink  and  amuse  himself  who  will ! 
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Bnt,  alas  I  He  does  not  amuse  him* 
self  who  will  I  Does  he  really  lead  a 
joyous  life,  this  Paulas,  hastening  from 
the  attic  of  M^lsenis  to  the  festivals  of 
Marcius,  from  the  banquets  of  Marcins 
to  the  boiudoir  of  Marcia,  from  duels  of 
words  to  the  fights  of  the  circus  ?  Tliis 
dissipation  seems  hardly  enyiable  to 
those  who  have  striven  for  Right,  and 
who  are  still  the  victims  of  Duty.  From 
the  height  of  some  misfortunes,  one  is 
able  to  despise  some  prosperities.  There- 
fore, wishing  to  treat  Paulus  and  his 
comrades  with  all  possible  indulgence, 
we  are  obliged  at  the  best  to  call  them 
but  sorry  jesters.  The  moralists  who 
have  determined  on  systematic  perfec- 
tion, only  bore  us ;  but  the  rascals,  the 
vicious  with  deliberate  intent,  tire  ua 
to  death.  Always  selfish,  always  scoun- 
drelly 1— That  becomes  at  last  monoto- 
nous; we  should  prefer  less  constancy 
and  fidelity  to  the  programme.  Men 
are  more  fickle,  more  varying  in  their 
viciousness. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  old  rogue 
Mettemich  to  a  raw  hand,  who  had 
exhibited  too  much  zeal,  "you  will 
never  succeed;  you  are  deficient  in 
morality ! " 

The  art  which  has  inspired  M^lienis 
is  also  deficient  in  morality.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  so  naive  as  to  reproach 
the  author  on  account  of  his  declama- 
tions against  virtue,  or  to  reckon  as  a 
crime  that  he  honors  it  "  according  to 
circumstances  and  time  and  place."  But 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  not  being  sin- 
cere in  his  afiectations  of  vice.  False- 
hood is  never  artistic,  and  it  is  in  bad 
taste  to  play  the  braggadocio  in  base- 
ness. So  much  the  better  for  M.  Boui- 
Uiet  (whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  a  gentleman),  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  poet  if  he  has  not  been 
able  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a  scoundrel 
His  Paulus  will  never  be  any  thing  but 
an  insignificant  mauvais  sujifty  a  poor 
sapling  by  the  side  of  Count  Camors, 
who  was  himself  but  the  pale  copy  of 
M.  le  Due  de  Momy,  the  prototype  of 
the  Bonapartist  gentleman,  and  of  hon- 
or, as  it  is  understood  in  the  antecham- 
ber of  the  Tuileries.    The  villains  of 


romances  have  their  genealogy  like 
highwaymen.  Paulus  is  the  son  of  the 
Lucretia  Borgia  of  Romanticism ;  he  ia 
only  a  false  villain^  a  laughable  scamp, 
a  rascal,  whose  literary  perversity  ia 
only  the  amplification  of  im  ordinary 
poetical  sleight-of-hand. 

And  the  paternity  of  Paulus  ?  TfaiB 
mystery  is  easily  solved.  A  seed  from 
the  tree  whose  flowering  has  been  bo 
abundant,  and  whose  foliage  so  luxuri- 
ant, fell  into  the  ground.  Having  rest- 
ed there  some  time  dormant,  it  germi- 
nated, and  when  it  saw  the  Ught,  the 
earth  was  already  frozen  under  the  winr 
try  rays  of  the  star  of  the  second  of 
December.  The  new  plant  was  Roman* 
ticism  still,  but  the  Romanticism  of 
disciples  and  imitators,  the  Romanti- 
cism of  an  after-birth. 

MftLANis  is  a  characteristic  produc- 
tion. Its  intrinsic  value  is  not  great,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  it  has  the  incon- 
testable merit  of  concentrating  in  a  few 
pages  an  entire  literary  epoch,  and  even 
two  epochs,  and  of  clearly  indicatiDg 
both  its  date  (1857)  and  its  origin  (1880). 

In  the  very  first  triades,  vague  souve- 
nirs, phosphorescent  lights  seem  to 
mount  to  the  brain,  scattered  words, 
peculiar  phrases,  certain  cadences^ 
awake  fugitive  impressions,  like  iso- 
lated strains  from  a  forgotten  air.  The 
heroi-comic  imagination  of  our  poet  has 
distilled  the  residue  of  innumerable 
readings.  Louis  Bouilliet  is  a  chemical 
composition,  wherein  have  entered  Al- 
tred  de  Musset,  Th^ophile  (Jautier,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Jule^  Barbier,  PetruB  'Borel, 
Alexander  Dumas,  Fr6d^ric  Soulie, 
Barth^U^my,  M^ry,  Balzac,  Ars^ne 
Houssaye,  Andr6  Ch^nier.  Chemical 
analysis  even  reveals,  in  the  MagmOt 
distinct  traces  of  Pousard.  Bouilliet 
has  so  many  things  in  common  with 
other  people,  that  it  is  really  difiicult 
to  say  what  belongs  to  himself.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  the  first  three  musee^ 
those  of  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  who  have  officiated 
as  godmothers  at  the  birth  of  our  poet- 
kin  ;  it  is  they  who  have  endorsed  him, 
and  it  is  from  thein  that  we  must  seek 
an  explanation  of  his  gifts. 
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The  Muse  of  Victor  Hugo  lias  been 
less  generous.  Besides  a  material  frame- 
work, a  rich  assortment  of  rhyming 
calisthenics  and  sleights-of-hand,  she 
has  presented  some  odd  scraps  of  philo- 
sophy and  morality,  and  a  theory  of 
love.  Panlos  is  beloved  at  the  same 
time  by  a  mother  and  a  mistress.  The 
love  of  the  poisoner,  love  created  from 
hate,  and  the  hate  of  the  harlot,  hate 
springing  from  love,  unite  in  the  same 
fatality  (awankr)  against  the  individ- 
ual who  is  the  object  of  the  hate-love 
and  the  love-hate.  This  is  pure  Hugoism. 

But  if  Louis  Bouilliet  is  the  offspring 
of  Hugoism,  he  differs  also  from  the  great 
generation  of  1830,*  as  decidedly  as  a 
son  from  his  ancestors, — and  it  is  on 
this  account  chiefly  that  he  interests  us, 
since  he  shows  by  his  example  the  devel- 
opment and  destinies  of  Romanticism. 

Charles  Baudelaire,  who  has  trans- 
lated the  novels  of  Edgar  Poe  for  the 
benefit  of  French  readers,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  contemporary 
literature,  one  of  the  most  whimsical 
products  of  our  political  generation. 
His  intellect,  quaint  and  refined,  but 
poor  and  sterile,  blossomed  into  its 
JF7^«r<  de  Mai  only  by  inoculating  itself 
with  several  diseases,  and  nourishing 
itself  on  poisons.  He  was  a  sort  of 
perverted  Byron,  broken  loose  from  the 
rhetoric  classes,  and  loudly  proclaiming 
the  holiness  of  revels,  with  appetite 
whetted  for  Sardanapalian  debauchery. 
Bat  he  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
health.  Too  many  cigars,  and  too 
much  brandy,  some  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  outdo 
Paulus,  sufficed  to  ^uin  the  stomach 
and  make  an  incurable  dyspeptic  of  the 
poet.  In  the  mean  time  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  create  for  himself  a  name,  a 
^  Satanic  name,"  calculated  to  make 
the  haurgems  turn  pale.  To  comply 
with  the  desires  of  an  inexhaustible 
pride,  he  had  at  his  disposal  only 
mediocre  talent,  but  he  made  up  the 
difference  by  throwing  in  his  honor. 
Kot  being  strong  enough  to  immolate 
other  people  to  a  ferocious  vanity,  he 


offered  his  own  life  for  its  rations. 
Unable  to  be  illustrious,  he  resolved  at 
least  to  conquer  notoriety;  unable  to 
attain  the  glory  of  Victor  Hugo,  he 
would  have  rivalled  Lacenaire  if  his 
nerves  had  not  been  too  feeble;  he 
would  willingly  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Cour  d^tusiaes;  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  forty  centuries,  he  would 
not  have  disdained  to  mount  a  scaffold. 
Imitating  the  beggar,  who  earns  a  liv- 
ing by  displaying  his  sous,  he  climbs  on 
the  stage,  ratatoos  on  his  drum,  and 
exclaims,  shaking  his  rattle :  "  Gentle- 
men and  ladies,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  in  my  person  you  con- 
template the  most  complete  specimen 
of  a  scoundrel  that  exists.  I  am  in- 
fiamous  and  ignoble,  the  dirtiest  kind 
of  poltroon.  Be  kind  enough  to  be- 
lieve me ;  but  I  console  myself  for  my 
own  vileness,  in  despising  yours,  and 
by  hating  the  human  race/' 

Baudelaire  passed  all  his  life  in  ca- 
lumniating himself,  in  lavishing  the 
most  villainous  lies  concerning  his  char- 
acter, in  the  hope  that  being  taken  up 
by  public  scorn,  he  should  pass  as  a 
terrible  fiend.  In  spite  of  all,  the  unfor- 
tunate only  obtained  an  ephemeral  suc- 
cess of  curiosity ;  people  set  him  down 
as  eccentric,,  and  forgot  all  about  him, 
and  scarcely  an  idle  tongue  repeated 
the  news,  when  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  died  in  a  maisan  de  Bante, 

Bouilliet,  let  us  say  to  his  credit,  has 
much  less  affinity  to  the  sinister  Bau- 
delaire than  to  the  author  of  the  Odss 
Funamhileaques,  the  facetious  rhapsodist 
of  Ifmii  Mroriy  the  poet  who  so  greatly 
loves  rich  rhymes,  Th6odore  de  Bauville. 

The  predominance  of  form  over  sub- 
stance (inaugurated  by  Gautier)  is  a 
bad  sign.  It  proves  that  Romanticism 
has  already  survived  its  brilliant  youth 
and  its  strong  maturity.  Novices  be- 
lieve that  matter  is  limited  and  form 
inexhaustible.  It  is  just  the  contrary : 
after  a  little  reflection,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  substance  is  fathomless,  an 
abyss,  while  literary  forms  perpetually 
revolve  in  a  well-defined  circle.  Each 
school  makes  its  choice,  inaugurating  a 
fashionable  dress,  in  which  it  arrays  it- 
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self  during  its  prosperous  youth,  and 
muffles  itself  up  in  its  tottering  age. 
With  disastrous  rapidity,  fantasy  de- 
generates into  conventionalism.  Like 
its  rival  Classicism,  Romanticism  fin- 
ishes miserably  in  artificiality.  It  has 
already  had  cruel  attacks  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  anchylosis,  ossification,  and 
approach  of  death ;  no  longer  able  to 
transform  itself,  no  longer  able  to  strip 
itself  of  a  worn-out  garment  and  put  on 
another,  it  drags  itself  along  like  an  old 
crab,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  stony 
carapace. 

Another  fatal  symptom  is  excess  of 
glitter  and  gaudy  colors.  The  richness 
of  the  casket  too  often  hides  the  pov- 
erty of  its  contents.  The  fresh  varnish, 
the  light  ornaments,  the  tons  of  gild- 
ing, mother-of-pearl  and  vermilion,  the 
emeralds  and  cameos,  make  us  for  a 
long  time  forget  to  examine  the  inside. 
The  great  words,  "Fatality,  sombre 
AKA17KE,"  are  sonorous  to  the  ear,  but 
do  not  mean  much  of  any  thing.  They 
do  not  explain  the  internal  contradic- 
tions of  Romanticism.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  Romanticism  began  as  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  bom  *with  the 
Ohm  du  Christianisme,  and  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  age  as  the  Concordat, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Exiled  by  Bona- 
parte, who  was  in  this  instance  singu- 
larly blind  to  his  own  interests,  it  re- 
entered France  in  triumph^  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  grew 
up  at  Montth^ry,  at  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas;  and  was  taught 
to  spell  by  Mme.  de  Sta^l,  from  the 
works  of  M.  de  SchlegeL  The  bantling 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read,  when  he 
insulted  Voltaire,  fell  in  love  with  Marie 
Stuart,  and  took  sides  with  the  Si- 
gneurs  and  Guisards  against  the  Hu- 
guenots. It  is  true  it  was  sufficiently 
emancipated  to  tweak  the  perruque  of 
Louis  XIY.,  and  to  break  Boileau's 
ferula;  but  it  continued  in  ecstatic 
admiration  over  the  great  criminals  of 
the  Middle  Age.  And  although  crying 
"  Liberty,  Liberty,"  it  escaped  from  the 
feudal  donjon,  only  to  shut  itself  up  in 


the  Gothic  sanctuary,  becoming  as 
ascetic  as  the  monks,  greedy  and  wan- 
ton as  the  barons.  Finally  it  has  in- 
vented the  double  theory  of  skepticism 
and  extravagant  passion.  It  afiected  to 
be  an  ironical  Faust,  a  sneering  Mephis- 
topheles,  but  it  admired  vice,  if  only  it 
were  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, — and 
might  probably  be  considered  a  mixture 
of  Charles  Fourier  and  the  Preacher  of 
Ecclesiastes.  With  the  socialist,  it 
legitimized  all  passions,  of  which  it 
would  make  the  living  forces  of  the 
world ;  with  Eoh£lbth  it  cried, "  Van- 
ity, all  is  vanity  !  I  have  said,  Lanigh- 
ing  is  madness,  and  grief,  of  what  use  is 
it?" 

At  first  sight  the  descriptions  which 
abound  in  the  poem  of  Bouilliet  appear 
well  'drawn.  The  intrigue  is  simple,  the 
details  varied,  the  psychology  certainly 
not  complicated,  the  story  advances 
rapidly  to  the  catastrophe.  At  a  dis- 
tance, the  picture  shows  to  admirable 
advantage :  the  masses  are  well  distrib- 
uted, the  colors  lively  and  even  a  little 
crude:  artistic  effects  and  skilful 
touches  are  not  wanting.  From  afar 
we  exclaim,  "Really  dashing!"  but 
when  we  draw  nearer,  "  Even  too  dash- 
ing." Every  thing  is  done  in  a  hurry, — 
half  done— as  if  on  the  principle  that 
the  bourgeois  should  not  have  too  much 
for  his  money.  Every  thing  is  impro- 
vised, nothing  has  lived,  hardly  any 
thing  is  felt.  The  construction  would 
not  have  lacked  elegance  if  the  archi- 
tect had  only  been  kind  enough  not  to 
cover  it  up  with  pegs  and  ropes'  ends. 
This  fantastic  form,  an  opera  disguise, 
glitters  over  poverty  and  bareness.  If 
the  poet  dresses  as  a  harlequin,  it  is  to 
conceal  from  us  that  he  is  destitute  of 
a  coat,  and  even  a  shirt  The  theme 
follows  the  chances  of  versificatioD,  be- 
cfiuse  it  lacks  a  dominant  idea;  because 
the  regulation  of  consonants,  the  ca- 
dence of  alliterations,  come  more  eaaly 
to  hand  than  connection  of  ideas  and 
the  reason  of  things.  Thanks  to  a 
whimsical  form,  our  romantic  writers 
of  the  decadence  have  believed  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  ignore  good  sense, 
morality,  and  psychology ;  as  orators  ad- 
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vantageously  substitate  for  right,  grand 
swelling  periods,  and  a  superb  display 
of  legal  technicalities.  Gladiators  and 
soldiers  dispense  with  motives  for  kill- 
ing each  other,  and  the  world  at  large 
wanders  through  a  labyrinth  of  aimless 
actions,  guided  by  no  other  clue  than 
caprice. 

But  in  the  end  one  gets  tired  of 
caprice,  for  the  mind,  although  requir- 
ing relaxation  from  time  to  time,  and 
opportunity  to  repose  from  the  exi- 
^ncies  of  logic,  always  severe, — cannot 
long  tolerate  pure  irrationality.  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  his  imitatora  have  been 
fuUy  conscious  of  this  truth.  In  order 
to  put  people  on  the  wrong  track,  they 
dash  at  the  reader,  who  lets  himself  be 
•  dazzled  by  the  flashing  sword  with 
which  they  pretend  to  cut  at  him. 
They  sneer  at  the  public,  to  prevent  the 
public  from  despising  them.  '  Should, 
they  speak  of  grand  and  beai)tifi|l 
things,  they  would  lose  their  taste  for 
turning  into  ridicule  the  miseries  of 
their  auditors.  Truth  ennobles  those 
who  utter  it,  and  those  who  listen.  But 
mockery  and  lying  follow  close  on  one 
another's  heels. 

When  we  have  turned  others  into 
derision,  nothing  remains  but  to  fall 
fool  of  ourselves ;  when  we  have  sufSr 
ciently  quizzed  the  worid,  weareallready 
to  place  ourselves  before  a  mirror  and 
make  up  faces.  The  poet  who  ridicules 
every  thing,  no  longer  believes  in  his 
own  poetry.  If  he  sneers,  it  is  because 
he  is  incapable  of  either  laughing  pr 
crying^  and,  above  all,  of  speaking  ra- 
tionally. Here  is  M.  Louis  Bouilliet, 
who  gives  us  a  poem  in  five  cantos  and 
two  hundred  pages,— and  we  are  not 
entitled  a  single  moment  to  take  him  at 
his  word  and  believe  what  he  says. 
*  Without  ever  protesting  by  a  sentence, 
by  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  he  relates  to 
us  the  ignominies  of  Gommodus,  imd 
dilates  with  the  marked  complacency 
upon  his  baseness,  but  he  never  at- 
tempts to  sharpen  the  description  with 
a  touch  of  raillery.  No  contempt,  no' 
indignation,  but  an  eternal  quiz,  per- 
petually smiling  on  the  side  of  vice, 
ironical  as  to  virtue,  which,  however, 
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*shines  but  by  its  absence.  In  the  end, 
this  sets  our  teeth  on  edge,  and  we  cry 
out  impatiently  to  the  poet,  "  Truce  to 
equivocation  I  Are  you  against  Gom- 
modus? Say  so.  Are  you  for  Gom- 
modus ?    Say  so,  then,  quickly  1 " 

We  would  also  call  upon  contempo- 
rary Romanticism  to  decide,  to  declare 
itself,  to  take  a  stand  in  our  conflicts, 
political,  social,  religious,  moral.  But 
we  know  well  enough  that  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  so ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  resolve  the  contradiction,  to 
divine  the  enigma  which  has  been  left 
to  us  by  our  fathers  of  1880.  No  longer 
daring  to  come  to  any  conclusions,  but 
too  vain  to  admit  its  impotence,  it  has 
taken  refuge  in  buflbonery.  Raillery  is 
only  a  mask  on  the  face.  Gonfused 
with  its  position,  ashamed  of  its  office 
as  public  jester  in  the  midst  of  Bona- 
partism,  it  declaims  behind  a  mask,  and 
by  the  invariable  grin  on  its  lips  may 
be  detected  the  sheet  of  pasteboard. 
No  longer  knowing  what  to  think,  no 
longer  knowing  what  to  believe,  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  fabricate  its  own  repu- 
tation by  the  easy  process  of  running 
down  Phidias  and  Sophocles,  by  crying, 
"  The  Beautiful,  it  is  the  Ugly,"— and 
vexing  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
by  donning  the  toggery  of  strolling 
minstrels  and  of  feudal  troubadours. 
To  the  costumer's  shop  it  has  returned 
the  tinsel  it  loved  to  parade,  and  all  the 
accoutrements ;  a  Toledo  blade,  a  blun- 
derbuss, the  baron's  sword,  the  tatter- 
demalion mantle  of  Don  Gaesar, — the 
felt  hat  of  the  gray  mousguetairef— 
piece  by  piece  the  array  has  been  re- 
placed on  the  shelves—"  Farewell,  bas- 
ket, it  is  over  with  market  t " 

"  And  afterward  ? " 

Afterward  Romanticism,  which  haa 
reposed  in  a  cradle,  watched  over  by 
the  OSnie  du  Ohristianwne,  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  Mtre 
Damey  which  has  sounded  the  horn 
of  Hamanit  from  the  ^^  Ivory  Totoer^* 
of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Romanticism,  dis- 
abused, disgusted,  but  not  disintoxi- 
cated,  slinks  away  like  Rolla,  like 
Paulus,  to  breathe  its  last  on  the  dirty 
pillows  of  the  Bonapartist  Empire. 
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THE  UNESTABLI8HED  CHURCH. 


Aw  anonymoiiB  writer  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Magazine,  in  an  article 
on  "Our  Established  Church,"  which 
attracted  no  little  public  attention  and 
comment,  both  fayorable  and  unfayor- 
able,  was  suffered  to  celebrate  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  substantially  the 
Church  by  law  established  in  this  State 
of  New  York ;  to  illustrate  the  munifi- 
cence of  its  governmental  endowments, 
and  tof^lorify  its  quiet  political  suprem- 
acy. Admiring,  apparently,  as  well  the 
dazzling  successes  of  that  vigorous  body 
in  this  conmionwealth,  as  the  shining 
qualities  and  the  prudent  measures 
which  have  achieved  success,  this  pre- 
suming writer  has  sought  to  proclaim 
upon  the  house-tops  what  the  Church 
would  fain  have  continued  to  enjoy 
uncriticised  in  cloistered  seclusion.  So 
averse  is  the  apostolic  spirit,  from 
Peter,  the  first  Pope,  down  through 
Gregory  YIL  and  Innocent  HL  and  Leo 
X.,  and  all  the  gentle  category,  to  a 
bald  ostentation  where  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  it, 
that  we  might  well  have  guessed  that 
so  zealous  an  advocate  was  but  a  vol- 
unteer whose  client  would  soon  step 
forward  into  the  forum,  disclaim  his 
authority,  and  decline  to  be  concluded 
by  his  facts  or  arguments. 

Precisely  this  is  what  has  occurred. 
The  Church  of  which  this  contributor 
assumed  to  write  has  other  ways  of 
expressing  itself  than  through  anon- 
*  ymous  writers  in  journals  not  avow- 
edly Catholic ;  and  it  has  promptly  and 
efficiently  spoken  to  disavow  the  pre- 
tensions which  he  has  put  forth  for 
it,  and  to  denounce  him  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  severity  which  he  seems  to 
have  deserved.  We  herein  undertake 
to  show,  from  the  highest  Catholic 
authority,  how  great  were  the  errors  of 
the  article  entitled  "Our  Established 
Church,"  published  in  this  Magazine  last 
July.    We  may  premise,  too,  that  out 


of  much  concurrent  and  competing  tes- 
timony, we  select  our  reAitation  mainlj 
from  two  sources :  (1).  The  letter  which 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (we  are  almost 
compdled  to  add  tnpartibru  if^fiddkwij 
from  his  statement  of  the  position  the 
Church  occupies),  addressed  to  a  loctl 
newspaper,  and  through  it — nrhi  d  ^ 
—to  that  city  and  the  worid;  and 
(2.)  The  Catholic  World  ftir  August,  in 
its  leading  article,  entitled,  like  the 
paper  to  which  it  was  a  reply,  but  appar- 
ently, unlike  that,  in  an  ironical  spirit, 
"  Our  Established  Church."  The  autho- 
rity of  a  great  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
like  that  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
State^  is  too  high  to  need  certifieation 
from  any  body ;  above  all  men,  a  Bishop 
speaks  ex  cathedrij  even  when  he  sends 
his  pastorals  to  a  printing-office.  Kor 
can  the  oracular  character  of  The  Cathh 
Ue  World  any  more  be  brought  in  ques- 
tion, bearing  as  it  does  upon  its  lerj 
cover  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbidiop 
and  Primate  of  New  York,  of  the  Car- 
dinal Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  asd 
of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  liimsdf. 
We  shall  venture,  therefore,  after  pre- 
senting from  these  authorities  the  co&- 
fritation  of  the  article  referred  to,  to  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  from  the  same  unques- 
tionable sources  the  actual  position  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  the  sects  whkdi  surround  it 
and  the  State  in  which  it  exists. 

The  more  painful  part  of  the  duty 
which  we  have  undertaken — ^the  oonk- 
tradiction  of  actual  misstatements  of 
fact — ^is  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the 
discovery  that,  as  the  result  of  the  Teiy 
sharp  criticism  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  article  in  question  by  so  niany 
unfriendly  eyes,  they  are  discovered  to 
be  no  more  than  two,  or  possibly  three, 
in  number,  and  of  no  darker  enormity 
than  these: 

1.  The  site  of  the  new  Cathedral  was 
included,  by  an  error  of  topography,  in 
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the  magnificent  grants  of  adyoining 
property  from  the  city  to  the  Chnrch. 

2.  By  a  like  blunder  the  non-Catholic 
"Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital**  was 
confounded  with  the  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  hard  by. 

We  decline  to  admit  the  plea,  which 
might  be  made  in  behalf  of  these  mis- 
statements, that  the  block  next  north  of 
the  Cathedral  was  the  gratuitous  gift  of 
the  Common  Council ;  that  it  is  but  a 
step  along  Fifty-first-street  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  children's  asylums  thus 
referred  to  ;  and  that  the  Catholic  one 
is,  in  feet,  a  beneficiary  in  the  manner 
thus  charged^  Nor  shall  we  admit  as 
extenuation  any  such  straggling  para- 
graphs as  this,  produced  from  a  late 
newspaper — 

*'  The  sum  of  $3,928.84,  due  for  assessment, 
has  been  donated  by  the  Nenr  York  Common 
GouDcil  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral." 

— for  what  the  city  does  toward  build- 
ing the  church  does  not  go  to  show 
that  it  gaye  the  land  for  it.  But  with 
some  mi^ivings  lest  the  case  may  only 
be  injured  by  this  persistence,  we  ven- 
ture to  repeat  this  story  about  the 
details  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  business, 
to  which  an  air  of  authenticity  is 
given  by  the  references  to  the  public 
records. 

It  seems,  then,  according  to  this  story, 
that  in  Book  "A"  of  Deeds  in  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  at  p.  271,  is  re- 
corded a  deed,  with  a  "  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,"  from  "The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  New 
York  '*  to  "  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  '*  (John  Hughes,  Presi- 
dent), in  that  city.  The  consideration 
expressed  is  One  Dollar;  the  premises 
are  described  as  bounded  north  atid 
south  by  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-first 
streets,  west  by  Fifth  Avenue  (200  feet), 
and  extending  easterly  from  Fifth  Ave- 
nue four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  being 
a  tract  of  between  two  and  three  acres, 
and  containing  thirty-?ix  city  lots.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  the  writer  now 
put  to  the  question  had  never  alleged  a 
deed  conveying  ftiU  title  to  corporation 
property,  but  only  leases  upon  rents 
reserved,  we  peremptorily  object  to  the 


statement  of  this  instrument  as  being 
the  introduction  of  new  and  irrelevant 
matter. 

In  the  same  office,  however,  in  the 
"  Book  of  Special  Leases,"  at  p.  184, 
is  recorded  a  lease  of  the  same  date 
with  the  deed  just  mentioned,  by  which 
the  grantors  in  that  instrument  lease  to 
the  same  Society  the  premises  bounded 
by  Fifty-'first  and  Fifty-second  streets, 
east  by  Fourth  Avenue,  and  west  by 
the  tract  just  described,  "  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
and  their  successors,"  for  the  yearly  rent 
of  One  Dollar.  This  property  is  200 
feet  by  875,  or  thirty  city  lots,  and  is 
very  cheap  at  a  dollar  a-year,  but  for 
the  precarious  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Corporation.  This  defect,  however, 
which  at  the  worst  it  was  hypercritical 
to  object  to,  was  soon  corrected.  By 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1857,  the  Comptroller  was 
directed  to  lease  the  plot  to  the  Society 
"  so  long  as  it  shall  be  occupied  for  the 
use  of  the  Asylum,"  at  the  same  rent  of 
One  Dollar  a-year.  The  lease  executed 
in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  bears 
date  December  81, 1857,  and  has  been 
on  file  in  the  Comptroller's  office  since 
May  11,  in  the  year  memorable  for 
Orphan  Asylums,  1868. 

This  particularity,  regarding  only  one, 
it  is  true,  of  the  statements  in  contro- 
versy, certainly  appears  plausible.  But 
as  we  read  in  The  Catholic  World  (p. 
588)  that  "  only  one  such  lease,  that  for 
the  House  of  Industry  for  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  has  been  made  in  this  city 
since  1847,"  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  records  are  mistaken,  thanking 
that  magazine  at  the  same  time  for  the 
mention  of  the  lease  for  the  "  House  of 
Industry,"  which  the  article  in  Putnam 
had  somehow  omitted  to  notice.  How 
many  and  how  serious  are  the  similar 
omissions,  we  very  likely  shall  never 
know;  for  the  ways  in  which  these 
things  are  done  are  various  and  in- 
scrutable; and  many  things  which  an 
outsider  may  search  for  in  vain,  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  can  publish 
or  keep  silent,  as  they  choose. 

3.    The  third  and    only  remaining 
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error  found  in  the  paper  in  question,  aside 
from  the  fundamental  and  perrading 
error  of  declaring  the  Church  lawfully 
established  and  adequately  endowed, 
consists  in  the  statement  that  the  land- 
ed estate  of  the  Church,  valued  at  fifty 
millions  or  more,  is  owned  in  great  part 
*'  by  one  or  another  of  fiye  eocledastics." 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  avows  him- 
self  to  be  ^^  one  of  the  five  .  .  holding 
property,''  and  proceeds  to  add  that  he 
holds  no  property,  but  that  a  good  deal 
in  his  diocese  is  held  instead  by  another 
of  the  five,  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 
We  fail  to  grasp  the  q>^nal  importance 
of  this  correction ;  it  is  enough  that 
Bishop  McQuaid  has  made  it  The 
additional  statement,  that  the  four 
owners  of  church  property  are  engaged 
in  transferring  it,  more  or  less  at  their 
leisure,  to  the  religious  societies  organ- 
ized under  the  Act  of  1863,  deserves, 
however,  even  to  our  minds,  fuller  ex- 
planation; and  the  same  explanation 
will  serve  to  show  why  it  was  that  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  have  been 
obliged  hitherto,  like  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, to  add  to  ^the  care  of  all  the 
churches "  the  charge  of  their  tempo- 
ralitiea. 

Before  1868,  the  law  of  reUgioua 
societies  in  this  State  was  a  general 
one,  making  no  distinction  between 
Catholic,  Methodist,  or  Hicksite  Quaker 
coiigregatioDB.  In  all  such  organiza- 
tions alike,  the  parishioners  who  attend- 
ed the  wOTship,  who  paid  for  the  land, 
the  buildingSy  and  the  seryice,  were 
iotrusted  with  the  c(mtrol  of  what  they 
paid  for.  With  this  arrangement  the 
sectaries,  of  whatever  sdiism,  are  still 
forced  to  content  themselves;  but  it 
hardly  needs  a  bishop  to  explain  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  1863,  therefore,  a 
year  propitious  for  such  enterprises,  as 
this  city  attested  at  midsummer,  the 
existing  Act  was  passed  (Laws  of  1863, 
chap.  45),  applying,  by  its  express 
terms,  only  to  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gations. It  provides  that  in  every 
parish  which  chooses  to  organize  under 
it,  the  corporate  body  shall  consist  of 
five  trustees.    These  are  the  Bishop  of 


Archbishop  of  the  diocese,  the  Yicar- 
General  of  the  diocese,  the  Pastor  of 
the  church,  all  **  for  the  time  being,** 
and  "  by  virtue  of  their  offices ;  ^  and 
two  laymen,  members  of  the  church, 
appointed  by  the  other  three,  and  hold- 
ing their  places  ibr  one  year.  The 
Yicar-Gen^al  and  Pastor  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  others,  at  the 
will  of  the  Bii^p,  without  a  momcnt^s 
notice ;  the  two  laymen  are  removable 
every  year,  at  the  cation  <^  the  other 
three,  or  a  majority  of  them.  A  better 
arrangement  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
divided  coundls  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of;  nor  is  it  g^reatly  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  Bishop  McQuaid  should  be 
willing,  as  he  says,  to  put  the  title  to 
the  lots  on  whidi  he  is  ^*  buildiDg  the 
Bishop's  house  "  "  in  the  name  of  BL 
Patrick's  Church  Society,'' — of  whosi, 
he  might  add  in  the  sententious  manner 
of  Artemas  Ward, "  I  am  which."  The 
magnificent  structure  of  hammered 
stone,  in  size  and  splendor,  if  not  in 
name,  a  palace,  which  is  hgt  rising 
xtpon  those  lots,  will  no  doubt  be  man- 
aged qmte  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
occupant ;  and  as  the  Bishop,  we  un- 
derstand, notwithstanding  what  a  stran- 
ger would  infer  from  the  extent  of  his 
new  mansion,  is  not  a  man  of  fimiily, 
he  cannot  but  be  content  with  the  ab- 
solute control  for  life  of  all  his  estate^ 
and  its  undisturbed  transfer  at  his  death 
(may  it  be  distant !)  to  his  successor. 

When  it  is  observed,  moreover,  that 
the  entire  process  fi>r  incorporating  any 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  mow  cr 
hereafter  existing,  is,  that  the  three  cler- 
gymen named  sdect  thdir  two  laymen, 
that  the  five  sign,  acknowledge,  and 
file  a  certificate  showing  the  name  of 
the  proposed  body  corporate,  and  that 
^therettpon  Bach  church  or  congrega- 
tion "  becomes  ^*'  a  body  corporate,"  no 
other  member  of  the  congr^^tion  than 
those  two  needing  to  know  <»ie  word 
about  it  until  it  is  done,  it  becomes 
easier  to  understand  why  bishops,  as 
well  as  Catholic  journals,  preler  their 
existing  conveniences  to  any  ^^estabfish- 
ed "  arrangements  that  have  yet  been 
contrived. 
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Having  thus  clearly  exhibited  thd 
errors  into  which  this  writer  has 
fallen,  it  remains  only,  before  setting 
forth  to  our  readers  such  positive  results 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  authorities 
quoted,to  complete  our  demonstration  of 
the  main  sin  of  inference  and  conclusion 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  then,  is  kot  by  law  "  establish- 
ed "  in  this  State,  and  the  writer  might 
have  known  it  without  waiting  for  the 
sharp  admonition  of  The  Catkolie  World, 
or  the  Rochester  rappings  his  knuckles 
have  incurred  from  Episcopal  visitation. 
Not  that  the  fact,  upon  which  that 
joun^l  insists  so  strenuously,  that  the 
Catholics  are  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
population,  has  really  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  question.  A  church-establish- 
ment is  only  the  more  oppressive  where 
its  adherents  are  but  a  minority.  The 
Established  Church  in  England  is  the 
Church  of  less  than  half  the  people,  and 
is  bad  enough,  Qod  knows;  but  the 
same  establishment  in  Ireland  was  the 
Church  of  but  a  petty  fraction,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  less 
an  establishment  for  that.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  is  vastly  in  the  minority 
in  Wales ;  and  from  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment more  than  half  the  people  are 
Dissenters.  But  though  the  thing  may 
be  possible  enough,  we  need  at  present 
only  confess  that  it  is  not  actual.  A 
simple  reference  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  General  Statutes  of  this  State 
would  have  shown  this  writer  that 
the  word  "  Established,"  or  **  Establish- 
ment," in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  phrases  "  State  Church," 
or  "  Religion  of  the  State,"  arc  nowhere 
to  be  found.  With  such  assurances, 
then,  from  such  authorities,  capped 
with  this  final  argument,  we  leave  this 
**  sensational  writer,"  whom  "  even  the 
anti-Catholic  Nation  has  rebuked  for 
his  levity,"  to  such  comfort  as  his  schis- 
matic conscience  may  allow  him,  for 
the  imposture  he  has  practised  upon 
this  Magazine,  the  Church,  and  the 
World, 

Deducing  now,  from  the  lectures  the 
Bishop  and  Tha  Oaiholic  World  have 
read  us,  such  substantial  lessons  as  they 


seem  to  teach,  we  find  following  closely 
in  logical  order  upon  the  primary  fact 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  estab- 
lished here,  some  measure  for  determin- 
ing how  much  that  Church  lacks  of 
being  even  fairly  tolerated.  So  far 
from  having  been  the  object  of  special 
favors  or  lavish  benefactions  from  the 
governing  bodies  in  the  State,  its 
special  distinction  is  found  in  the  op- 
pressive discrimination  with  which 
hitherto  L^slatures  and  Common 
Councils  have  withheld  from  it  all  but 
the  barest  fraction  of  what  equity  and 
equality  entitle  it  to.  In  establishing  a 
proposition  so  conflicting  with  the  pre- 
tensions put  forth  in  the  July  number, 
it  is  not  insisted  that  any  part  of  ita 
statistics  of  public  largess  to  the  Church 
is  incorrect  Exception  is  taken,  indeed, 
in  the  following  form,  to  the  estimate 
mentioned  below : 

<'Tbe  Jfc^oMfM  [FnnrAif's}  asserts  <thd 
Staie  paid  out,  in  1866,  for  benefsclions  noder 
religious  control,  $129,025.49,  ...  of  which 
the  trifling  sum  of  |124,174.U  went  to  the 
religious  purposes  of  the  Cstbolic  Church. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  particle  of 
proof  of  this,  and  the  mode  of  reckoning 
adopted  by  Putnam  is  so  false,  and  its  general 
inaccuracy  is  so  great,  that  in  the  absence  of 
specific  proof  we  must  presume  it  to  be  un- 
true, and  made  only  fbr  a  sensational  effect.*' 

Now  we  concede  the  propriety  of  dis- 
crediting a  specific  statement  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  author  is  obviously  in  the 
habit  of  saying  the  thing  that  is  not, 
and  then  using  the  statement  thus  dis- 
credited to  impugn  his  general  veracity. 
But  since  the  statement,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  not  distinctly  denied, 
and  as  it  really  will  not  afifect  the  gen- 
eral argument,  it  may  do  no  harm  to 
mention,  as  the  July  writer's  voucher 
for  his  assertion,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1866,  at  pp.  71  to  75.  And  to 
show  that  the  writer  did  not,  as  I%4 
Oatholic  World  intimates,  mistake  such 
names  as  "The  Five  Points  (Gospel 
Union  Mission,"  or  **  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  "  as  belonging  to 
'*  Catholic  Institutions,"  we  subjoin 
the  ofiScial  list  of  their  namea  and  the 
amounts  of  their  subventions,  so  that. 
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the  Protestant  and  Jewish  being  noted  based  upon  a  radical  misconception 
by  UalicSj  it  may  be  judged  in  how  of  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
many  instances  he  has  erred  in  his  clas-  to  all  other  religious  bodies,  and  of  Ihe 
sification.*  comparative  relations  of  that  Church 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  it  seems,  to  and  each  of  such  bodies  to  the  State; 
dispute  a  single  item  of  the  contribu-  a  misconception,  however,  largely  preva- 
tor's  avowedly  fragmentary  list  of  pub-  lent  without  the  pale.  "  In  this  mat- 
lie  bene£Ekctions  to  the  Calliolic  Church,  ter,'*  it  seems,  "  the  Protestant  mind 
in  order  to  show  with  what  impious  proceeds  upon  a  sad  fallacy.  .  .  While 
cruelty  politicians  have  combined  to  they  call  all  grants  and  donations  to 
persecute  that  Church,  to  trample  it  Catholic  institutions  sectarian,  they  call 
under  foot,  to  deprive  it  of  its  just  none  sectarian  of  all  that  [are]  made 
rights.  Concede  that  every  one  of  the  to  Protestant  institutions  which  are 
legislative  and  municipal  grants  alleged  not  imder  the  control  and  manage- 
by  the  "  sensational  writer  "  has  really  mcnt  of  some  particular  denomination 
been  made ;  so  far  fi'om  proving  favorit-  of  Protestants ;  .  .  but  this  is  a^rave 
ism  to  the  Church,  they  fall  immeasura-  error,  and  cannot  fail  to  misleiffi  the 
bly  short  of  what  that  Church  is  enti-  public.  AU  grants  and  cUmatioM  made 
tied  to,  and  what  T7i6  Catholic  World  to  institutions^  charitable  or  educational, 
now  squarely  demands.  The  whole  not  under  the  control  and  mancgement  oj 
estimate  of  the  writer  in  Putnam  is  Catholics^  are   made   to  non- Catholics ; 

*  $  9  03  JSoangdical  Lutheran,  SU.  Johti't  Orphan  Bonu,  Buffalo^ 

846  04  Fi«e  School  of  the  Academy  of  tho  Sacred  Heart,  ManhattanTilla. 

34  62  Le  Gotttenlx,  61  Mary*8  Bcaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  BafiRUo. 

500  00  Do.,  Special  Appropriation. 

777  60  OrphanU  Howu  and  AsyUan  of  the  ProteiUnU  Bpisoopal  Chun^  New  Tmi, 

1,804  87  Proitttant  HaJif  Orphan  Atylum,  Jfew  Torle, 

2,180  SI  Boman  Catholic  Orphaa  Aaylam,  Brooklyn,  IS64. 

2,976  74  BomaxL  Catholic  Orphan  Aaylom,  Brooklyn,  1866. 

4,840  63  Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York. 

,2,505  71  Society  for  tho  Protection  of  Destitute  Boman  Catholic  Children,  Xeir  Yodt. 

810  52  8i  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Utica. 

1,007  48  St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Nov  York. 

318  90  St.  Joseph^s  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Buffalo. 

9  25  St.  Joseph's  Oennsn  Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylam,  Bodhester. 

26  21  Si  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  Oanandaigua. 

89  40  St  Mary's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum,  Bochester. 

428  04  Si  Mary's  Orj^han  Asylum,  Dunkirk. 

238  75  St  Patrick's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Rochester. 

180  07  St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Troy. 

766  68  St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  Albany. 

287  €B  St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Bnffido. 

104  11  St  Vincent's  Iniiuit  Asylum,  Buffalo. 

218  90  St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  TTtico. 

845  51  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Orphan  Asylum,  Syracuse. 

118  42  The  Church  Charily  Foundation,  Brooklyiit  1864. 

166  22  The  Church  Charity  Foundation^  Brooklyn,  1S65. 

448  72  Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum. 

600  00  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  Clifton.    (Special  Appropriation.) 

1,000  00  St.  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Buffiilo.    (Spedal  Appropriation.) 

1,000  00  St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Uti(».    (Special  Appropriation.) 

8,949  84  Buifiilo  Hospitsl,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

1,646  10  BufEslo  St  Mary's  Iiying-in  Hospital. 

2,484  82  Jeufi*  Hospital,  and  Hebrew  BenevoUrU  Socieiyt  ^*ei0  Fork. 

8,845  14  Bochester  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

2,000  00  Bochester  St.  Mary's  HoepitaL    (Additional  Special  Appropriation.) 

600  00  ProTidenee  (B.  C.)  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bufhlo. 

I  1,000  00  Buffalo  St  Mary's  Lying-in  Hospital.    (Additional  Special  Appropriation.) 

1,000  00  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  "New  York. 

*  2,000  00  St.  Mary's  Church  and  School,  New  York. 

1,000  00  St  Biidgef  •  Church  School,  New  York. 

78,600  00  The  Society  for  the  protection  of  Destitute  Bomaa  Ca«holic  Orphan  ChiWrO 
(Special  Donation,  Chap.  647,  Laws  of  JS6C.) 


$130,025  49 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  Protestant  institu- 
tions. There  are  but  two  religions  to 
be  counted,  Catholic  and  Protestant*^ 
The  true  rule  is  to  count  on  one  side 
whatever  is  given  to  institutions  under 
Catholic  control  and  arrangement,  and 
on  the  other  side  all  that  is  given  for 
similar  purposes  to  all  the  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private^  Tiot  under 
Catholic  control  and  management ; "  it 
being  of  no  consequence,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, whether  there  is  any  religious 
control  whatever,  whether  simple  athe- 
ism or  blank  indifierentism  governs 
them,  or  whether  they  are  the  ordinary 
non-religious  institutions  of  the  State 
itself.  In  all  these  cases  alike  they 
must  be  treated  as  Protestant  concerns, 
and  the  payments  to  them  countervail- 
ed by  corresponding  subsidies  to  the 
CathoUcs.  Inquiring  upon  this  solid 
and  comprehensible  basis,  the  World 
finds  "  that  the  total  of  grants  made  by 
the  State  to  charitable  and  other  insti- 
tutions,— including  the  Now  York  In- 
stitution [for]  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  of  New  York,  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  State  Normal  School, 

*  Wo  trust  we  shall  bo  pardoned  for  intruding 
into  the  province  of  a  theological  rather  than  a 
literary  Maguinoi  liy  ezproesing  our  misgivinga 
lest  the  nse  of  this  argument  should  proTO  to  be  a 
polemic  mistake  on  the  port  of  Our  Boman  Catho- 
lic Brethren.  It  maybe  very  true— ve  are  indioed 
to  think  thai  it  is— that  there  is  a  substantial  re- 
ligious unity  in  Protestantism,  and  that  its  dlTis- 
ions  are  really  analogous  to  the  divisions  among 
Boman  Catholics,  representing  direrdty  in  unity. 
But  then  the  contrary  argument  has  often  been 
found  extremely  oonTenient  and  e£EBctiTe  by  Catho- 
lic disputants— that  Gatholidem  is  one,  and  Pro- 
testantism a  mere  jangle  of  diversities.  We  have 
our  fears  lest  the  position  here  taken,  that  Protesfr- 
anttsm  is  not  many  religions,  but  one,  and  Catho- 
licism another,  may  inyolve  the  loss  of  a  more  im- 
portant position  in  another  part  of  the  defences. 

It  may  seem  absurd  in  us  to  teach  any  thing  of 
the  arts  ofoontroTersy  to  such  notable  experts.  It 
is  like  the  rhetoi^Gian  who  lectured  Hannibal  on 
the  art  of  war ;  or  like  the  youth  who  attempted  to 
enlighten  an  aged  relative  on  the  method  of  get- 
ting at  the  contents  of  an  egg  through  a  very  slight 
perforation  of  the  shell.  We  presume  that  somo 
way  will  be  suggested  of  getting  over  the  difKculty 
and  holding  both  the  opposite  positions  at  once. 
But  suspeoting  that  possibly  the  difficulty  might 
have  been  overloakod,  we  thought  no  harm  in  sug- 
gesting it. 


the  [StaW]  Western  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  State  Lunatic 
Aflylum,  the  {State]  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
the  Willard  [StaW]  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, academies,  orphan  asylums,  dbc,^ 
hospitals,  dU.,  colleges,  universities,  <^.. 
and  misceUaneonSf  have  amounted,  tor 
twenty-one  years,  ending  with  1867,  to 
$6,920,881.91.  Of  this  large  amount. 
Catholics  should  have  received  for  their 
institutions  certainly  not  less  than  one 
million.  Yet  all  that  toe  have  been  able 
to  find  that  they  have  received  out  of 
this  large  sum  is  a  little  less  than  $276,- 
000;  that  is,  not  over  one  fourth  of 
vihat  they  toere  entitled  to;  yet  Putnam's 
Magazine  has  the  e&ontery  to  pre- 
tend that  our  Cliurch  is  favored  at  the 
expense  of  Protestantism."  No  wonder 
then  that  Catholics,  in  the  language  of 
the  World,  denying  that  they  have 
"  received  any  thing  like  their  propor- 
tion," now  ''*' demand  for  their  institu- 
tions their  proportion  of  the  subsidies 
granted,"  upon  the  grand  and  simple 
basis  of  computation  already  laid  down. 
Nor  is  this  demand,  founded  as  it  is  in 
equity,  and  backed  by  all  the  moral 
and  material  influences  which  that  great 
body  knows  so  well  how  to  wield  at 
proper  moments,  one  which  parties  or 
people  can  afford  to  slight.  The  day 
of  reckoning  appears  to  be  come ;  the 
bill  is  presented  for  payment ;  and  the 
State  will  have  cause  for  self-gratula- 
tion  if  the  tremendous  footing  runs  no 
further  back  than  the  twenty-three 
years  which  show  so  grievous  a  debit 
side  of  the  account. 

But  this,  unfortunately  for  the  State, 
is  very  far  from  showing  what  Signer 
Mantilini  describes  as  ^*  the  dcmnition 
total."  And  it  evinces  a  mature  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  secure  (though  unestab- 
lished) position ;  that  its  avowed  and 
most  accredited  mouth-piece  should  be 
willing  to  arouse  the  most  sensitive 
prejudices  of  all  non-Catholic  citizens 
by  bringing  in  already  its  little  bill  for 
the  injuries  it  has  suffered  from  that 
form  of  oppression,  most  dear  to  the 
average  American,  known  as  the  Com- 
mon-School   System.      Hereupon,    we 
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Lttve  two  lessons  to  learn  trom  The 
CathoUc  World :  Tmty  the  measure  of 
compensation  necessary  to  make  good 
the  pecuniary  damage  to  the  Church 
from  the  inequality  of  our  adminis- 
tration hitherto ;  Second,  the  form  of 
rearrangement  which  the  Church  now 
demands,  insists  upon,  and  without 
which  it  refuses  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
State. 

After  the  impressive  tabulation  we 
have  just  repeated,  the  World  goes  on : 

**  Bat  we  hare  not  yet  stated  the  whole  case. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  millions  are  ap* 
propriated  annually  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  State ;  but  in  this  city 
the  tax-levy,  thb  year,  for  the  public  schools, 
is,  we  are  told,  $3,000»000,  or  orer.  Catholics 
pay  their  proportion  of  this  amount,  and  they 
are  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
The  public  •ehooU  are  anti-Catholic  in  their 
tendency,  and  noju  the  Uu  teetarian  heoause  €$- 
tabliahed  and  managed  by  the  public  authority 
of  the  State,  .  .  We  count  in  the  grants 
and  donations  to  Protestant  institutions,  the 
whole  amount  raised  by  public  tax,  together 
with  that  appropriated  from  the  School  Fund 
of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  Thus  we  claim  that  Catholic  charities 
and  schools  do  not  receive,  in  grants  and  dona- 
tions, a  tithe  of  what  is  honestly  or  justly  their 
^are,  whether  estimated  according  to  their 
numbers,  or  according  to  the  amount  of  public 
taxes  for  sectarian,  charitable,  and  educational 
purposes  levied  upon  them  by  the  State  and  its 
municipalities."  * 

*  The  ifTong  done  by  the  July  contributor  was 
in  estimating  the  various  appropriations  and 
grauts  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  mere  gifts,  rather 
than  as  **  payments  on  aoooont*'  of  a  just  and 
righteous  debt,  the  overwhelming  total  of  which  la 
hardly  diminished,  in  a  perceptible  degree,  even  by 
these  magnificent  oontributiona  Taking  the  esti- 
mate of  The  OaUholic  World,  we  present  its  careful 
and  unprejudiced  views  of  the  financial  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  (unestablished)  Church  for  a 
single  year,  in  a  form  which  will  be  clear  to  busi- 
ness men,  and  which  will  show  that  under  the 
show  of  liberality  we  have  really  been  treating  her 
with  the  most  ahameftil  injustice. 

Thb  Stats  of  New  Yoax,  to  trs  Holt  Box aji 
AND  Apostouc  GnuacH,  Da. 

To  a  due  proportion  of  grants  and  do- 
nations to  Charities  and  Schools, 
1866,  being  ten  times  the  sum  act- 
ually paid.       .  .$1,251,741.40 

Oa. 

By  cash,  being  less  than  ***a  tithe  of 
what  is  honestly  and  justly  their 
share.'' 125,174.14 

Balance  still  dtie  for  1886.         .  .    1,126,507^ 


In  yiew  of  this  ladd  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  laa- 
goage  fkils  us  fitly  to  characterize  the 
passion  or  foUy  of  those  who  would 
represent,  as  did  the  writer  of  '*  Oar 
Established  Church,^  that  the  subsidies 
heretofore  bestowed  upon  that  body 
indicate  that  it  *Ms  in  a  fkir  way  of 
obtaining  its  own.^  When  we  consider 
how  vast  are  the  sums  consecrated  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  French  sense)  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  to  the  Ameii- 
can  scheme  of  paWc  edacation,  and 
remember  that  erery  dollar  was  spent 
in  downright  hostility  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  as  truly  for  sectarian  par- 
poses  as  if  it  had  gone  to  pay  tiie  sala- 
ries of  Methodist  ministers,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  all  the  bene&ctions 
brought  together  by  the  offending 
writer  are  less  than  "  a  tithe  '^  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  Church,  or  of  wliat 
it  now  demands.  Is  there  a  pnlitidan 
in  the  State  who  will  oppose  the 
liquidation  of  so  just  a  debt  ¥ 

But  CTen  more  yaluable  than  the 
mere  financial  computation  is  the  in- 
formation the  World  giyes  us  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  vexed  question 
of  common  schools  may  be  permanently 
adjusted.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  the  first 
place,  to  suppose  that  Catholics  hare 
any  objection  to  the  system  "  for  non- 
Catholics.  If  they  wish  the  system  for 
themselyea,  we.  offer  them  no  opposi- 
tion. .  .  We  oppose  it  not  when  intend- 
ed for  them,  but  only  when  intended 


We  wlU  Bot  undertake  to  eompute  the  iBterest 
to  date.  These  rerelations  (for  we  eonfesi  they 
are  such  to  us)  of  the  way  in  whSoh  the  State  of 
Kew  York  has  been  nmntng  behind,  year  after 
year,  in  its  ** honest  and  just**  debts,  are  tlnplj 
appalling.  Damaging  as  this  statement  may  be 
to  the  market  Tatue  of  State  seeuzitles,  we  thank 
The  OcOhoUe  Worid  for  bringing  it  to  the  notlee  of 
our  publie  financiers.  Pay  at  you  ire  is  a  good 
motto  for  States,  as  well  as  Indirfduals,  in  dealing 
with  any  creditor.  But  there  are  three  sorts  of 
creditors  in  whose  ease  it  is  specially  appropriate- 
the  Water  company,  whSeh,  in  deflrah  of  paTmeot, 
stops  your  water  supply ;  tiie  Qas  eompany,  which 
turns  off  your  light  si  the  street  main ;  sad  die 
Churdi,  which  cute  off  your  saorameiital  gis«. 
When  eomplete  rdigious  liberty  Is  establisbed,  st 
last,  and  the  Ohuroh  is  in  a  poeiUosi  to  enforee  b« 
**  honest  and  just"  claims  against  the  State,  these 
monstrous  arrearages  of  more  than  a  milHoB  a>yeBr 
will  put  the  latter  at  a  terrible  disadrantage. 
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for  us,  and  we  are  taxed  to  support  it." 
The  ground  of  objection  is,  that  there 
can  be  no  proper  education  which  is 
not  religions,  and  that  education  be- 
longs therefore  not  to  the  State,  but  to 
the  Church.  This  opinion  amounts, 
with  Catholics,  to  a  **  conscientious  con- 
viction." "Whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  is  no  question  for  the  State  or 
ciril  authority  to  settle.  The  State  has 
no  competency  in  the  matter.  It  is 
boimd  to  respect  and  protect  every  citi- 
zen in  th«  ftee  and  fill  enjoyment  of 
the  fi-eedom  of  his  conscience.  We 
stand  before  the  State  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  non-Catholics,  and 
have  the  same  right  to  have  our  Catho- 
lic conscience  respected  and  protected, 
that  they  have  to  have  th^  non-Catho- 
lic and  secularized  conscience  respected 
and  protected.  We  do  not  ask  the  State 
to  impose  our  conscience  on  them,  or  to 
compel  them  to  adopt  and  follow  our 
views  of  education;  but  we  deny  its 
right  to  impose  theirs  on  us,  or  even  to 
earry  out  their  fneu>$  of  education  in  any 
degree  at  our  easpense.  The  Catholic  oortr 
icienee  hinds  the  State  itself  so  far,  but 
only  so  far,  as  Catholics  are  concerned. 
.  .  Its  only  just  and  honest  course  is  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  trying  to  bring 
both  together  in  a  system  of  common 
schools.  ...  As  both  are  equal  before 
the  State,  it  can  compel  neither  to  give 
way  to  the  other.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  disiEulvantage ;  but  it  is  afact^  and 
musit  by  all  parties  le  accepted  as  such." 
If  the  State  "  will,  as  it  is  bound  to  do, 
respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  real  religious  liberty,  the 
only  solid  basis  of  civil  liberty,  it  must 
do  as  the  continental  governments  of 
Europe  ^do,  and  divide  the  public 
schools  into  two  classes;  the  one  for 
Catholics,  and  the  other  for  non-Catho- 
Hcs.  .  .  .  Let  the  State  appropriate  to 
Catholics,  for  the  support  of  schools 
approved  by  their  Church,  their  propor- 
tion of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  the 
money  raised  hypubUetax  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  .  .  .  This,  if  the 
State,  for  public  reasons,  insists  on  uni- 
versal education,  is  the  best  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty.  ^  .  Another  way 


would-be,  to  exempt  Catholics  from  the 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  and  give  to  the  schools  they 
maintain  their  proportion  of  the  School 
Fund  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and 
leave  Catholics  to  establish  and  manage 
schools  for  their  own  children  in  their 
own  way,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Church.  Either  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty  would  answer  our 
purpose,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  one 
or  the  other  method  of  dealing  with  the 
public  school  question  will  ere  long  Aovtf 
to  "be  adopted,  whatever  the  opposition  ea^ 
cited:' 

Let  it  be  assumed  now  that  all  the 
proposed  statistics  of  the  contributor 
in  regard  to  public  largesses  are  not  only 
correct,  but  are  far  below  the  actual 
facts ;  they  would  yet  be  vastly  inferior 
to  this  authentic  announcement  of  the 
demands  and  determined  purposes  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  significance  to 
the  people  of  this  and  of  all  these  Uni- 
ted States.  Right  or  wrong,  the  system 
of  free,  public,  universal  education, 
which  has  been  developed  from  the 
Puritan  germs  planted  in  New  England 
into  the  various  forms,  of  identical 
essence,  in  which  it  exists  to-day  in 
every  Northern  State,  is  immeasurably 
precious  to  the  American  heart.  Grow- 
ing up  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  sects 
warring  certainly  not  less  bitterly  than 
now,  controlled,  no  doubt,  in  its  infancy 
in  some  Eastern  States  by  the  religious 
bodies  which  until  lately  were  "  estab- 
lished "  there,  it  has  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  endure  to  a  lusty  and  sym- 
metrical maturity,  which  has  enforced 
respect  and  immunity  from  contending 
factions.  Nor  is  there  wanting  to  non- 
Catholic  citizens,  of  whatever  creed,  an 
enthusiasm  of  devotion  to  their  school- 
system,  an  unquestioning  faith  that  it 
is  a  principal  cause  of  our  material 
prosperity,  and  moral  as  well  as  mental 
eminence,  and  that  without  it  our  retro- 
gression must  be  certain  and  swift, 
which  amounts,  quite  as  strongly  as  the 
Catholic  view  now  presented,  to  a  "  con- 
scientious conviction."  It  may  be  that 
before  the  controversy  is  adjusted  upon 
either  basis  which  our  Roman  Catholic 
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brethren  lay  dowo  as  the  only  altema- 
tives  for  **  solving  the  difficulty  "  raised 
by  themselves,  a  Protestant  conscience 
may  assert  its  "rights"  and  demand 
their  enforcement  by  the  State.  There 
is  a  non-Catholic  conscience,  we  have 
been  told,  which  holds  as  fervidly  to 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  aU  its 
youth,  as  the  Catholic  conscience  to  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the  State 
from  doing  it.  Right  or  wrong,  per- 
verted or  corrupted  as  a  Protestant  con- 
science may  be,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
by  those  to  whom  modem  history  seem- 
ed familiar,  that  it  has  often  been  firm, 
resolute,  enduring  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
made  life  dear  and  of  life  itself^  under 
the  sharpest  tests  the  Catholic  Church 
has  found  occasion  to  subject  it  to. 
This  Magazine  is  not  an  organ  of  non- 
Catholics;  it  does  not  undertake  to 
assert,  except  as  on  the  authority  of  The 
Catholic  World,  what  *^  must "  be  done, 
or  "  wiU  hace  tode^^  adopted  by  the  State. 
But  it  is  no  arrogation  of  authority  to 
say,  what  every  breeze  bears  upon  its 
wings,  that  a  successful  blow  at  the 
American  system  of  common  schools 
would  thrill  millions  of  non-Catholic 
souls  like  a  sacrilege.  Still  less  do  we 
pretend  to  say  that  the  zeal  of  Protes- 
tants would  be  more  efifectual  to-day  in 
protecting  their  school-houses,  than  it 
has  been  many  a  time  before  in  saving 
their  meeting-houses.  We  shall  hardly 
look  for  greater  earnestness  or  devotion 
than  such  as  proved  a  poor  defence  to  the 
followers  of  Huss  and  Ziska,  of  Coligny 
and  Zwingli  But  futile  as  "  the  oppo- 
sition excited "  may  be,  futile  as  The 
Catholic  World  assures  us  it  will  bo,  we 
look  for  no  noiseless  contact  when  "  the 
Catholic  conscience  '*  which  must "  bind 
the  State"  comes  in  collision,  as  it 
moves  to  the  overthrow  of  common 
schools,  with  the  Protestant  conscience 
which  is  bound  to  maintain  theuL 

Possibly  some  one.  Catholic  or  not, 
as  unauthorized  as  the  late  writer  in 
Putnam,  may  dispute  our  authority  for 
saying  that  the  Catholic  system  de- 
mands the  overthrow  of  the  school-sys- 
tem, and  may  endeavor  to  accommodate 
the  alternatives  of  the  World-^the  sup- 


port of  Church-schools  by  puUic  taxa- 
tion, or  the  exoneration  from  school- 
taxes  of  all  who  under  that  inducemoit 
choose  to  call  themselves  Catholics—to 
the  continued  existence  of  common 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  World  t^ 
pears  to  contemplate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  "secular  schools"  under 
State  control,— continued,  when  the 
State  has  cut  itself  off  fh>m  revenues 
for  their  support,  or  is  engaged  in  soh- 
ddizing  private  schools  iq>  to  a  destmo- 
tive  rivalry.  Eino  long  the  World  con- 
siders that  the  State  would  act  as  the 
agent  of  religious  sects  to  collect  money 
and  distribute  it  among  them ;  or  on 
the  other  hand  would  attempt  to  canj 
on  the  partial  task  of  educating,  not  all 
children,  but  Protestant  children,  or 
finally  the  children  only  of  such  parents 
as  should  ultimately  neglect  to  exempt 
themselves  from  taxation  by  stttbg  ap 
conscientious  scruples,  that  able  journal 
does  not  take  occasioa  to  remark.  We 
respect  its  acut^kees  quite  enou^  to 
presume  that  it  believes,  as  we  do,  that 
it  would  not  be  long. 

But  the  World  refrains  from  saying, 
what  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that  no 
Catholic  can  look  with  tolerance  upon 
the  continuance  even  of  a  mutilated 
and  crippled  common-school  system. 
Believed  though  he  may  be  as  a  Gharch- 
man  trom  its  atheism,  as  a  tax-payer 
from  its  cost,  he  continues  req>on8ible 
as  a  citizen  and  voter  for  its  existence. 
How  can  the  Assemblyman  from  St 
Peter's  in  Barclay-street  vote  for  the 
bill  by  which  even  Protestants  are  tax- 
ed to  sustain  a  system  of  which  Arch- 
bishop McCloekey  says  that  its  work- 
ings, "  as  far  as  Catholic  children  are 
concerned,  have  proved,  and  do  prove, 
highly  detrimental  to  their  faith  and 
morals;"  and  the  Bishop  of  Newark 
that  '*  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  of  all  dogmatic 
truth  % "  Will  he  not,  must  not  every 
legislator,  so  much  being  granted,  accept 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  TcM: 
"  Education  itself  is  the  business  of  the 
spiritual  society  alone,  and  not  of  secu- 
lar society.  The  instruction  of  children 
and  youth  is  included  in  the  Sacrament 
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of  Orders,  and  the  State  usurps  the 
functions  of  the  spiritual  society  when 
it  tuns  educator.  .  .  The  organization 
of  the  schools,  their  entire  internal  ar- 
rangement and  management,  the  choice 
and  regulation  of  studies,  and  the  selec- 
tion, appointment,  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  belong  exchtnoely  to  the  spirit- 
ual authority."  If  he  turns  to  the  CatT^ 
olic  Telegraph  of  Cincinnati,  the  hon- 
est legblator  will  find  his  last  doubt  re- 
solved, for  he  will  find,  by  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Purcell,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  common  schools  is  *^  elemen- 
tary instructioQ  in  atheism  and  immor- 
ality," "  Hallff  of  learning  that  are  irre- 
ligious, because  no  particular  religion  is 
taught,  must  become  the  prolific  sources 
of  national  iniquity.  The  secular 
school-system  is  a  social  cancer,  presag- 
ing the  death  of  national  morality,  de- 
vouring the  little  sense  of  religion  that 
Protestantism  instils  into  its  believers. 
The  sooner  it  U  destroyed  the  letter.''^  "It 
will  be  a  glorious  day  for  Catholics  in 
this  country  when,  under  the  blows  of 
justice  and  morality,  our  school-system 
toill  he  shivered  to  pieces.  Until  then, 
modem  Paganism  will  triumph." 

But  we  need  not  call  in  the  inferior 
evidence  of  newspapers  and  archbish- 
ops, when  the  solemn  declarations  of 
the  Holy  See  itself  are  so  clear  and  con- 
clusive upon  this  very  point :  "  Melius 
est  petere  fontes  quam  sectari  rivulos^ 

Until  the  American  Church  ceases  to 
be  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  Church, 
it  cannot  discard  or  evade  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  If 
any  American  Catholic  should  seek  to 
reconcile  himself  with  American  princi- 
ples of  education,  let  him  hear  how 
those  principles,  as  expressed  below,  are 
denounced  by  the  present  Pope. — "  The 
principal  errors  of  our  time," — ^the  quo- 
tation is  from  the  famous  "  Syllabus," 
or  catalogue  appended  to  the  Encycli- 
cal of  December  8, 1884 : 

«45.  That  tho  entire'  direction  of  public 
schools  in  which  the  youth  of  Christian  States 
are  educated,  save  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Episcopal  seminaries,  may  and  mutt  appertain 
to  the  civil  power,  and  belong  to  it  so  far  that 
DO  other  authority  shall  be  recognized  as  hav- 


ing any  right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of 
the  schools,  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the 
taking  of  degrees,  or  the  choice  and  approval 
of  teachers. 

"  47.  That  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
of  civil  society  require  that  popular  schools  open 
without  distinction  to  all  children  of  the  people, 
and  public  establishments  destined  to  teach 
young  people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and 
to  impart  to  them  education,  should  be  freed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  authority  and  interfer- 
ence, and  should  be  fully  subjected  to  the  civil 
and  political  power  for  the  teaching  of  matters 
and  opinions  common  to  the  times. 

"  48.  That  this  manner  of  instructing  youth, 
which  consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  from  the  power  of  the  Church, 
and  in  teaching  it  above  all  a  knowledge  of 
natural  things  and  the  objects  of  social  life, 
may  be  perfectly  approved  by  Catholics." 

But,  however  it  may  have  been  in 
1864,  the  American  Catholics  of  1860 
are  reasonably  free  from  all  these  errors. 

In  this  same  Cincinnati,  which  in- 
cludes— ^we  can  hardly  say  contains — 
the  Telegraph,  progress  is  reported. 
The  newspapers  have  been  busy  with 
the  details  of  recent  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education  and  ^^  the 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  schools," 
which  have  reached  a  certain  result 
The  result  is  not  much ;  mainly  that "  no 
religious  teaching,"  or  the  use  "  of  any 
religious  books,  papers,  or  documents 
[notably  the  Bible]  shall  be  permitted 
in  "  the  public  school-houses.  Naturally, 
this  contents  neither  the  Telegraph  nor 
the  Freeman'' s  Journal  of  this  city,  both 
of  which  denounce  the  capitulation  as 
a  Catholic  surrender.  But  their  in- 
flammation is  surely  unreasonable,  and 
might  be  injurious  if  a  heated  journal 
were  as  dangerous  to  a  great  cause  as  to 
a  railroad-train.  It  is  much  that  the 
Church  is  treated  with,  at  last,  as  co- 
drdinate  with  the  State,  as  having  bel- 
ligerent rights,  and  as  being  capable  of 
concluding  compacts.  From  this  to 
final  success,  the  way  is  short  and 
smooth.  "  Chateau  qui  po^le^  femme  qui 
icoute,  va  se  rendre^  Common  Schools, 
good-bye  I 

We  proceed  now  to  a  more  pleasing 
part  of  the  task  which  the  temerity  of 
this  contributor  has  forced  upon  us. 
We  rescue  from  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity to  which  the  necessarily  re- 
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stricted  circulation  of  T^  Catholic 
World  might  have  condemned  it,  the  de- 
finition which  the  highest  literary  au- 
thority, backed  by  the  highest  hierarchi- 
cal authority,  id  the  American  Church, 
puts  upon  the  great  watchword,  Reli- 
gious Liberty.  Here,  where  the  Church, 
though  not ''  Established,''  feels  called 
upon  to  disarow  its  desire  to  be,  be- 
cause it  can  do  better ;  where  its  public 
subventions,  although  they  amount  thus 
far  to  less  than  the  tenth  of  its  just  de- 
mands, have  reached  an  annual  sum 
which  strikes  tax-payers  with  dismay ; 
where  its  foot  is  upon  the  neck  of  legis- 
latures, its  grasp  upon  the  throttle  of 
all  public  education,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  more  than  speculative  curiosity, 
when  the  Church  is  heard  to  speak  re- 
spectfully of  "  religious  liberty,"  what 
it  means  by  the  phrase.  When  the 
Church  "  shall  have  its  own  again,"  when 
our  legislation  upon  cults,  like  our  leg- 
islation upon  schools,  is  adjusted  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  "spiritual  order  " 
which  "  is  superior  to  the  secular  "  (  Cath. 
Worlds  p.  583),  what  will  be  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens  in  non-conform- 
ity?    Th^: 

"  We  understand  by  religious  liberty 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Church  as  an  organic  6oijr." 

See  now  how  blessed  a  thing  is  a 
definition  I  Councils  and  prelates  be- 
yond the  ocean  have  screamed  them- 
selves hoarse  these  hundreds  of  years 
past,  in  decrying  the  pernicious  modem 
fantasy  of  religious  Uberty.  Even  the 
most  solemn  of  late  utterances  of  the 
Homsm  oracle,  the  same  Encyclical  and 
Catalogue  of  Principal  Errors  already 
quoted,  sets  this  very  Catholic  World, 
unless  its  happy  definition  reconciles 
the  declarations  of  its  August  number 
with  the  approval  of  the  Pope  upon 
the  cover,  in  a  deplorable  attitude  of 
schism  and  rebellion.  For  among  the 
most  pernicious  of  those  damnable 
heresies  we  find  held  up  to  public  ab- 
horrence these : 

**  15.  That  ereiy  man  is  free  to  embrace  the 
religion  be  ihall  believe  to  be  trae,  guided  by 
the  light  of  reason. 

"  23.  That  the  Charch  has  not  the  power  of 


arailing  herself  of  force,  or  of  any  direct  or 
indirect  temporal  power. 

**  56.  That  the  Church  most  be  separated 
from  the  State  and  the  State  from  the  Charch. 

**  77.  That  in  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
held  as  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the 
ezdosion  of  all  other  modes  of  worship. 

'*  79.  That  it  is  fidse  Chat  the  cItII  liberty  of 
every  mode  of  worship,  and  the  full  power 
given  to  all  of  overtly  and  publicly  displaying 
their  opiuious  and  thoughtA,  conduce  more 
easily  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  minds  of  the 
people  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  evil  of 
indUTerenoe." 

But  the  Church  in  America,  as  iyo 
are  daily  assured,  is  a  Church  of  prog- 
ress, not  of  dead  conservatism ;  of  re- 
publicanism, not  of  autocracy ;  of  en- 
lightenment and  free  schools,  not  of 
middle-age  darkness.  In  spite  then  of 
trans- Atlantic  formulas  and  precedents, 
it  could  not  but  be  the  advocate  of 
religious  liberty.  How  noble  was  the 
conception  which  enabled  it  to  main- 
tain before  the  American  people  their 
favorite  principle  rejected  by  the  Euro- 
pean Church,  and  yet  maintain  that 
unity  of  doctrine,  the  loss  of  which  is 
schism,  and  all  by  a  definition  !  How 
eagerly  would  the  fiercest  ultra-montane 
welcome  religious  liberty,  thus  defined, 
to  France  I  How  gladly  would  the 
whole  Spanish  clergy,  to-day,  which  for 
a  year  past  has  protested  with  all  the 
power  of  its  lungs  and  with  the  added 
force  of  muskets  against  the  admission 
of  religious  liberty  under  one  concep- 
tion, accept  it  in  the  American-Catholic 
sense  I  Nay,  even  in  those  sadly  dimin- 
ished provinces  which  own  the  sway 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  alone; 
whose  governors  are  bishops,  and  whose 
ministers  of  state  are  cardinals ;  where 
the  Jew  slinks  timorously  into  the 
Ghetto  at  night-fall  lest  the  «Wm  be 
upon  him ;  where  the  American  may 
pray  to  his  unknown  God  with  his 
countrymen  under  the  shelter  of  his 
coimtry 's  flag,  but  not  otherwise,  and  the 
catacombs  themselves  no  longer  furnish 
a  secure  retreat  for  dissenting  worship- 
pers ;  where  else  than  here  has  true  relig- 
iouB  liberty  "  the  fireedom  and  independ- 
ence o{  the  Charch  as  an  organic  body,'^ 
its  h%hest  and  complctest  development  ? 
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They  err,  then  (and  this  is  part  of  our 
lesson  from  The  Catholio  World),  who 
tell  us  that  the  Church  is  an  uncertain 
and  ductile  thing,  one  thing  in  Naples 
and  another  in  New  York,  different  in 
the  times  of  Hildebrand  and  Pius  IX ; 
or  who  pretend  that  religious  Uberty  is 
a  Protestant  thing,  or  a  new  fhing. 
The  Churoh  in  America  to-day  is  as  the 
Church  in  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  its  accidents  only  are  changed* 
It  does  not  accommodate  its  ancient 
ideas  to  modem  formulas;  it  takes 
modem  formulas  and  fits  them  (by  a 
definition)  to  its  venerable  ideas,  ^^  Be- 
ligious  liberty,''  as  the  American  Church 
now  professes  it,  is  the  oldest  of  Catho- 
lic principles.  Religious  liberty,  as 
thus  defined,  burned  8aTonarola  in  Flo- 
rence and  Hubs  at  Constance.  It  was 
to  yindicate  "  the  (reedom  and  indei>end- 
ence  of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body,'' 
tfaat  the  Church  maintained  its  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain,  and  decreed  the  extlrpa^ 
tion  of  the  Albigenses  in  Languedoc. 
In  France  this  religious  liberty,  tempo- 
rarily depressed  by  the  Toleration 
Edict  of  Nantes,  lifted  its  head  awhile 
upon  the  revocation  of  that  tyrannical 
measure,  only  to  be  utterly  swept  away 
in  the  flood  of  equality  which  has  over- 
spread that  land  since  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  hope  that  among  us  this  great 
American  principle,  to  which  we  are  all 
devoted,  may  be  satisfied  when  it  drives 
home  at  sunset  all  the  Hebrew  brokers 
in  Wall-street ;  when  Dr.  Morgan  Dix 
begs  a  flag  from  the  Prussian  Consulate 
to  protect  the  matins  and  vespers  at 
Trinity;  and  when  the  Session  Laws 
are  regularly  sent  down  by  the  (Gover- 
nor, instead  of  only  occasionally  by  the 
committees,  as  now,  for  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York ;  for  then  shall  we  approach  near- 
er than  now  to  the  entire  '*  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Church  as  an  or- 
ganic body," 

3ut  the  advanced  and  American 
Catholicism  which  govems  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Paul  and  The  CathoHe 
Witrld,  this  liberalism  which  is  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  seeks  to  make  its 
religion  the  religion  of  the  future  as 


wdl  as  of  the  past,  leaves  us  in  no  un- 
certainty what  shall  be  in  that  happy 
day  the  fate  of  heretical  creeds ;  when 
'^  real  religious  liberty,"  as  thus  defined, 
"  the  only  solid  basis  of  civil  liberty,"  is 
efiectively  maintained.  The  Win'ld  has 
already  limited  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  the  protection  of  those  religions  only 
'^not  cofUra  l<mo9more$y  The  quota- 
tions we  have  but  just  made  indicate 
how  "detrimental  to  morals,"  in  the 
Catholic  view,  the  Protestant  systems 
are.  This,  of  course,  excludes  them 
Arom  the  toleration  they  might  other- 
wise claim ;  but  their  exclusion  is  nail- 
ed and  clinched  by  the  avowal  that 
what  Protestants  "  oaU  their  religion  is 
a  perpetual  protest  against  what  we 
call  religion,"  is  no  religion  at  all  there- 
fore. Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  can 
discem  in  these  latest  utterances  of 
progressive  Catholicism  little  ground 
for  the  complacency  with  which  many 
Protestants  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  political  suprenuu^  of  that 
C&urch.  Perhaps  it  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  consider  whether  there 
be  not  color  for  the  suggestion  we  have 
sometimes  heard,  that  the  American 
ecclesiastic  of  to-day,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  unestablished  character  of  his 
Church,  of  its  exemption  from  State 
control  and  responsibility  to  the  State, 
.  however  lavishly  subsidized  by  the 
State,  is  an  ultra-montane  of  a  new  and 
singularly  exaggerated  type.  Kings  and 
emperors  elsewhere,  by  their  arbitrary 
interference,  have  succeeded  in  modify- 
ing that  implicit  devotion  to  the  for- 
eign domination  of  a  Pope  which  after 
all  is  the  highest  badge  of  Catholicity. 
There  is  no  such  disturbing  influence 
here ;  and  what  may  be  the  full  blos- 
som and  ripe  fruit  of  this  new  and  un- 
pmned  growth  may  be  a  curious  ques- 
tion now,  and  a  practical  one  very  soon. 
We  come  now  to  the  last,  in  the  dis- 
order in  which  we  have  brought  them 
together,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in 
consequence,  of  the  principal  conclu- 
sions we  find  in  the  adverse  criticisms 
upon  the  July  writer.  Not  only  is  the 
Roman  Church  not  formally  "  establish- 
ed "  in  this  country,  but  it  protests,  with 
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all  the  solemnity  that  sorronndB  the 
throne  of  a  bishop  and  the  press  of  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society,  that  it 
ncTer,  under  any  circumstances,  can  be 
cajoled  by  the  entreaties  of  a  fond  and 
devoted  State  into  becoming  establish- 
ed. "  Catholics  haye  no  notion,^'  says 
Bishop  McQuaid,  "of  their  Church 
ever  becoming  *  the  established  Church,' 
and  they  are  just  as  certain  that  no 
other  Church  shall  ever  assume  to  be 
*'  the  established  Church '  in  these  Uni- 
ted States."  «  No  Church,"  says  The 
Catholic  Worldj  "  can  be  the  established 
Church  here  or  elsewhere,  unless  it  con- 
cedes the  supremacy  of  the  State,  and 
consents  to  be  its  slave.  This  the 
Catholic  Church  can  never  do.  .  .  In 
this  country  .  .  the  civil  authority  has 
recognized  .  .  its  obligation  to  protect 
the  adherents  of  each  [religion]  in  the 
free  and  Ml  enjoyment  of  their  entire 
religious  liberty.  The  State  guarantees, 
thus,  all  the  freedom  and  protection  the 
Church  has  ever  secured  elsewhere  by 
concordats.  She  muck  prefers  freedom 
to  slavery,  and  her  full  liberty,  though 
shared  with  hostile  sects,  to  the  gilded 
bondage  of  a  State  Church.  She  nei- 
ther is  the  Established  Churdi,  nor  eon 
ihe  consent  to  become  so,^^ 

We  leave  the  Bishop  and  the  Maga- 
zine to  distinguish,  by  the  help  of 
another  definition,  if  they  will,  the  doc- 
trines we  have  quoted  from  the  damna- 
ble heresies  Numbers  15, 55,  77,  and  79, 
quoted  above  from  the  Syllabus.  "We 
do  not  assume  to  judge  another  man's 
servants;  to  their  own  hier»x;hical  Mas- 
ter they  must  stand  or  fall.  If  indeed 
we  were  reviewing  the  World  as  carping 
critics,  we  might  Socratically  ask  it 
why  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  here- 
tofore, where  its  word  was  law,  en- 
forced the  preference  just  expressed, 
shattered  the  "  gilded  bondage  "  which 
we  are  told  it  abhors,  and  "  shared  with 
hostile  sects  "  the  "  full  liberty  "  which  is 
so  congenial  and  so  sweet  ?  b  it  despite 
the  choice  of  the  Church,  that  it  is 
maintained  to-day  as  the  governmental 
Church,  with  all  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilitieB  which  that  position  en- 
tails, in  so  many  Euro}>ean  countries  ? 


Have  our  ears  deceived  us,  and  are  the 
churchly  protests  with  which  the  wel- 
kin has  l^een  ringing  these  few  years 
past  horn  Naples,  and  Austria,  and 
Spain,  protests  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  not,  as  we 
have  been  supposing,  against  the  rude 
severance  of  some  of  the  *•  gilded" 
chains  that  sustained  it  in  its  detested 
devation  ?  And  why,  we  might  ask  if 
we  were  controverting  the  Worlds  docs 
not  the  Church  at  the  Holy  See  itself, 
where  it  is  understood  to  be  not  with> 
out  influence  upon  legislation,  accom- 
plish that  beneficent  order  wldch  it  so 
much  prefers,  and  extend  to  rival  reli- 
gions a  participation  in  the  freedom  of 
worship  which  seems  to  be  now  the 
exclusive  privil^e  of  the  Establidi- 
ment  ?  We  can  anticipate  the  answer 
such  questions  would  incur.  The 
Church  in  Europe  is  ready  enough  for 
religious  liberty,  if  it  only  knew,  as  wdl 
as  the  Church  in  America  does,  what 
religious  liberty  is,  but  as  it  supposes 
it  to  mean  that  the  Cliurch  is  to  haye 
only  an  equal  chance  with  the  sects,  it 
must  perforce  oppose  it.  The  Church 
in  Europe  would  not  cling  so  to  estab- 
lishment, if  it  only  knew,  as  the  Amoi- 
can  Church  has  learned,  how  all  the 
profits  of  establishment  are  to  be  had 
without  its  inconveniences.  And  when 
our  XJnestablished  Church  here  in  New 
York,  having  secured  from  the  State 
the  annual  donation  of  ten  times  the 
half  million  or  more  the  State  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  1869,  and  having  annihi-  y 
lated  the  State's  secular  education,  and 
thus  recovered  here  what  it  has  lost  in  i 
every  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  has 
given  actual  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantages there  are  in  non-establishment,  / 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Spanish 
clergy  shouldering  muskets  for  religious 
liberty  instead  of  against  it ;  the  Nea- 
politan clergy  disbanding  their  banditti 
and  signing  petitions  to  Parliament  for 
disestablishment ;  and  the  Holy  Father 
himself  detaching  one  circlet  from  his 
triple  crown,  and  begging  the  Boman 
Senator  and  Coundl  to  regard  him 
only  as  the  first  of  their  clerical  sub- 
jects. 
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The  Church,  then,  can  "  do  better; " 
80  mnch  better,  in  fact,  that  Tha  Oatho- 
Uo  World  hardly  speaks  too  strongly  in 
saying  it  is  "  insalted  "  by  being  called 
the  State-Church.  Let  ns  not  be  above 
learning  from  its  bitterest  enemies  why 
it  is  in  this  comitry  at  least  as  good  as 
established.  Against  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  fifty-three 
peers  protested,  '^  Because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  place  a  Church,  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  and  bound  together 
only  by  the  tie  of  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
perfect  organization  of  the^  Church  of 
Rome,  whereby  the  laity  are  made  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  priesthood, 
the  priests  to  the  bishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops themselves  are  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  a  foreign  potentate." 
Before  this  utterance  of  the  peers,  how- 
ever, that  shrewd  disputant,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
had  said  the  same  thing  more  sharply  in 
the  Commons.  The  only  way,  said  he,  to 
prevent  ecclesiastical  inequality  in  Ire- 
land is  to  reftiae  to  disestablish  the  Pro- 
testant Church  there.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  already  established 
there  ^'  as  fully  and  completely  as  any 
power,  human  or  divine,  can  be  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  The  discipline,  order,  and 


govenmient  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  not  voluntary.  They  are  the 
creation  of  the  simple  wiU  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  and  do  not  depend  at  all  on  the 
voluntary  principle.  .  .  I  maintain,  that 
as  long  as  His  Holiness  the  Pope  pos^ 
sesses  Rome,  the  Baman  Catholic  reH- 
ffioTij  in  whatever  e&tmtry  it  is  /oitnd,  is 
an  Establishment?'^ 

Beati  pacificatores  /  It  is  pleasant  to 
reconcile  adversaries.  If  Bishop  Mc 
Quaid  and  The  Oatholie  World  are  right, 
peihaps  Disraeli  and  Derby  may  not  be 
fttr  wrong.  And  while  the  meddlesome 
July  writer  seems  to  have  erred  by  his 
public  comments  on  the  progress  the 
Church  has  made  in  the  favor  of  legisla- 
tors, perhaps  his  announcements  are  bad 
only  for  jwematurity.  Perhaps  his  action 
is  like  that  of  one  who,  when  cunning 
architects  and  sculptors  have  been  for 
years  bringing  to  perfection  the  facade 
of  a  gorgeous  cathedral,  encumbered 
with  scaffolds  and  hidden  by  canvas, 
furtively,  before  the  last  blows  are 
struck  and  the  last  bas-reliefs  set,  de- 
taching the  screens  that  conceal  it, , 
throws  untimely  to  view  the  unfinished 
work  and  the  enraged  artists,  amid 
grimy  machinery  and  smutty  workmen, 
the  rollers  of  logs  and  the  pullers  of 
wires. 


/ 


CRmSON,  BLUE,  AOT>  GOLD. 

Thbbe  is  a  tinge  of  crimson,  blue,  and  gold 
Upon  the  foUage  which  clothes  the  hills ; 
From  their  rough  knees  and  ribs  of  solid  rock 
To  their  broad  shoulders  lifted  to  the  douda. 
How  gorgeous  the  autumnal  scarf  of  leaves. 
Gleaming  like  silken  banners  in  the  sun 
Upborne  by  hosts  clad  in  the  pomp  of  war  I 

As  Joseph^s  coat  of  many  colors  showed 
The  love  a  father  cherished  for  his  son, 
So  this  vast  robe  of  varied  tints  and  shades, 
Dropped  like  the  prophet's  mantle  from  the  sky, 
Betokens  the  dear  love  of  God  to  us. 


Crowned  emperors  and  kings,  and  mitred  popes 
Clothed  in  the  rich  regalia  of  their  caste,  ^ 
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Are  poor  in  oontrast  with  these  kingly  trees, 
Upon  whose  leares  rsinbowB  repeat  their  dyes, 
And  glorious  sonsets  leaye  their  golden  light 

Clasped  in  the  blue  arms  of  the  hazy  heaven. 
The  hillB  seem  lifted  near  the  throne  of  God. 
There  the  soft  maple's  scarlet  foliage  bums 
In  the.  still  bush  with  unconsuming  flame ; 
The  elm  holds  high  its  coronal  of  gold, 
And  strews  its  yellow  wealth  upon  the  shrubs, 
That  raise  their  anns  to  catch  the  falling  gems. 
The  bronzed  boughs  of  the  hickory  hide  the  nuts 
Which  cluster  unperceived  amid  the  leaves. 
And  here  and  there  the  steepling  evergreens, 
Emblems  of  hope,  wave  their  unfading  plumes. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  vales  and  hills 
Are  all  ablaze  with  gold  and  scarlet  fires, 
XJnquenched  by  the  descending  showers  of  rain. 
There  the  gay  oriole  hangs  her  cradle-nest. 
And  soft  winds  rock  it  in  the  morning  sun ; 
And  there  the  sable  crow,  unmusical, 
Seem^  like  a  patch  of  last  night  in  the  bush. 

These  Titans  of  the  forest  have  been  swept 
By  fearAil  storms  of  battle-shot  and  shell. 
Like  thunderbolts  which  Jove  hurls  at  his  foes. 
How  scarred  and  battered  these  old  oaks  and  elms  t 
But  they  were  taught  to  wrestle  with  the  wind. 
And  fight  the  thunder  which  came  winged  with  firj : 
Thus  they  grew  stronger  in  their  strife  with  storms. 
Our  nation,  rising  from  the  storms  of  war. 
Will  strike  a  deeper  root  and  firmer  grow. 
And  lift  its  banner  as  the  wood  its  boughs. 
Under  these  branches  patriot  graves  are  filled 
With  heroes  sleeping  peacefully  and  sweet 
Here  wild  fiowers  are  the  sylvan  syllables 
Which  spell  their  epitaph  in  hsAmj  words ; 
And  lowly  bushes  bribe  the  birds  of  song 
With  fruit,  that  they  may  cheer  with  wDod-notes  soft 
The  solitude  so  grand  and  beautifbl. 
These  trees  are  heroes'  monuments. 
And  the  red  stains  upon  their  sighing  leaves 
Remind  us  of  the  crimson  wounds  which  poured 
Brave  blood  like  water  on  the  trodden  ground. 
Like  the  far-spreading  flame  and  smoke  of  war 
Seems  the  rich  foliage  on  the  hazy  hills. 
But  the  sweet  sunlight  struggling  through  the  boughs 
Makes  golden  ladder-rounds  which  reach  to  heaven 
And  I  see  white-winged  messengers  of  peace 
Descending  with  vast  blessings  for  us  alL 
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THE  FOCI  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ELLIPSE. 


The  ellipse,  significant  in  its  msth»* 
matical  relations,  is  scarcely  less  apt  in 
its  representatiTe  power.  It  has  two 
centres,  or  foci,  instead  of  one.  The 
cnnre,  as  a  whole,  is  simSlariy  related 
to  each  of  these  foci,  though  eyety 
point  in  it  is  differently  and  adversely 
connected  to  them.  TTiey  stand  oyer*- 
against  each  other,  two  conjoint  centres 
from  which  the  fignre  has  been  des- 
cribed, and  to  each  of  which  it  is  refer- 
able in  exactly  the  same  way.  A  diam- 
eter equidistant  firom  them  diyides  the 
curve  into  two  equal  and  complemen- 
tary parts.  The  ellipse  thus  becomes  a 
striking  type  of  joint  yet  separate 
action;  of  similar  yet  diverse  rela- 
tions ;  of  equal  yet  opposed  positions. 
For  this  purpose  we  now  use  it  to  rep- 
resent the  social  circuit  with  its  two 
foci,  male  and  female.  So  (jk)d  created 
man  in  His  own  image ;  male  and  female 
created  He  them.  The  word  man  is  thus 
used  as  common,  and  parts  into  the  two 
divisions,  male  and  female.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  hits  the  same  thought  in  the 
words  man  and  wife,  man  or  woman. 
As  in  mathematics  we  designate  a  line 
as  a,  and  the  same  line  in  a  modified 
relation  as  a'  prime,  so  in  the  ra- 
tional world,  our  first  form  of  being  is 
man,  and  our  second  is  man  prime, — 
woman.  Let  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse 
approach  each  other  till  they  meet,  and 
the  figure  becomes  a  circle ;  let  the  cen- 
tre of  a  circle  part  into  two  points,  and 
tiien  stand  ovcr-against  each  other,  and 
it  becomes  an  ellipse.  Man,  the  undi- 
vided being  covered  by  the 'one  word 
that  groups  us  all,  is  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  rational  life ;  man,  parted  into 
male  and  female,  is  the  foci  of  the  el- 
]xpae  into  which  this  sin^e,  germinant 
circle  expands  in  the  first  steps  or  stage 
of  growth. 

What  we  wish  to  establish  is,  that 
tilie  foci  of  the  true  social  ellipse  are 
occupied  by  equal,  complementary  par- 
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ties,  who  give  a  law  to  its  curvature  by 
Joint  and  reciprocal  relations,  making 
it  the  evenly  balanced  and  exact  pro- 
duct of  its  two  constituents.  These 
may  approach  each  other  and  meet  for 
the  time  in  one  centre,  or  may  part, 
and  send  distinct  influences  forth  for 
the  construction  of  society,  yet  this,  in 
its  perfection,  shall  remain  the  equal 
and  symmetrical  result  of  their  united 
action.  When  we  affirm  that  men  and 
women  occupy  equal,  balanced  social 
positions,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
a  numerical  measure  of  power  to  be 
found  somewhere,  on  whose  scale-mark 
they  touch  exactly  the  same  point; 
neither  that  the  kind  and  grade  of 
power  are  identical,  both  medium  or 
both  prime.  Equality  in  the  spiritual 
world  has  a  less  precise,  a  more  ranging 
definition.  Men  and  women  are  equal 
in  the  same  sense  that  men  are  equaL 
There  is  a  liberal  per  centage  of  folly 
and  weakness  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  confined  to  races,  classes,  or  sex, 
but  are  sown  broad-cast  through  them 
all. 

The  equality  of  men  and  women  is 
like  the  equality  of  land  and  water, 
ocean  and  mountains,  as  types  of  beau- 
ty; like  the  equality  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  the  production  of  water, 
like  the  equality  of  the  east  and  west 
end  of  a  great  cathedral,  the  one  majes- 
tic with  towers,  the  other  sacred  with 
chancel  and  legendary  windows.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  barren  equality,  but  a 
potential,  diversified,  exalted  one,  that 
seeks  the  equipoise  of  things  various,, 
lifted,  in«iheir  excellence,  above  a  dick- 
ering, fractional,  scrupidous  measure- 
ment ;  an  equality  of  things  that  look 
now  smaller  one  than  the  other,  now 
larger,  according  as  we  come  under  their 
immediate  infiuence,  or  contemplate 
them  on  this  side  or  on  that 

These  two  powers,  in  this  sense  equal, 
are  also  complementary.    Life  is  not  of 
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one  or  the  other,  bat  of  the  two.  So- 
ciety is  neither  the  product  of  man  nor 
of  woman,  but  of  man  and  woman. 
They  do  not  enter,  therefore,  the  physi- 
cal, social,  or  intellectual  fidd,  to  yield 
the  same  but  different  elements,  yet 
elements  not  so  muchdiyerse  in  kind 
as  in  some  subtle  balance  of  the  forces 
they  contain.  The  limbs  of  man  are 
complementary.  The  right  and  left  leg 
are  alike,  yet  unlike.  Identical  in  stmo- 
t'ure,  the  arrangement  of  parts  is  exactly 
opposed,  while,  in  walking,  their  duties 
are  of  an  alternate,  not  simultaneous 
character.  In  like  manner,  the  right 
and  left  hand  are  complements,  and 
though  in  the  division  of  offices  there 
is  a  stronger  distinction  between  them, 
this  rests  on  conyenience  and  custom, 
not  structure. 

In  close  coQiplementary  relation  there 
is  a  dependence  and  independence,  a 
likeness  and  uulikeness,  equally  strik- 
ing. Taken  separately,  each  of  the 
partners  may  seem  complete,  but  re- 
garded in  reference  to  some  joint  state 
or  action,  they  are  wholly  dependent. 
Each  loses,  not  only  what  the  other 
contributes,  but  its  own  peculiar  func- 
tion, by  the  separation.  Thus  we  can- 
not walk  half  as  far  on  oi^e  leg  as  we 
can  on  two ;  we  cannot  walk  at  all  till 
the  missing  member  is  in  some  way  sup- 
plied. We  cannot  perform  the  moiety 
of  our  usual  labor  with  the  right  hand 
alone.  Its  customary  dexterity  is  lost 
except  as  the  left  waits  upon  it,  and 
remains,  as  a  skilful,  trained  attendant, 
ready  at  each  instant  to  furnish  the 
expected  aid.  One  limb  stands  in  per- 
petual pause  till  the  other  can  be  plant- 
ed; one  hand  fills  itself^  and  has  no 
point  of  relief  or  change  till  the  other 
is  brought  forward. 

If  our  individual,  physical  structure 
is  fall  of  complementary  relations,  it 
becomes  natural  to  expect  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  our  joint  social  struc- 
ture. At  the  foundation  of  this,  accord- 
ingly, there  lies  the  most  perfect  of 
complements,  extending  through  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
natures. 

Men  and  women  are  equal  in  that  the 


superiority  of  neither  at  any  one  point 
is  absolute  and  unapproachable,  and  is 
always  balanced  by  some  correq)ond- 
ing  superiority  at  another.  Thus,  say 
what  we  will  about  the  inferiority  of 
woman  in  intellectual  power,  none  of 
us  would  regard  as  a  miracle  a  woman 
who  should  evince  more  capacity  than 
any  man  whatsoeyer.  Extraordinaiy  it 
would  be,  as  the  first  man  of  the  age  is 
himself  extraordinary,  but  not  miiaco- 
lous ;  for  the  feet  of  woman  have  often 
walked  li^^Uy  along  the  summits  of 
intellectual  power,  and  we  see  that  there 
is  no  point  absolately  dented  them. 
Though  there  are  yery  few  who,  like 
Mrs.  Somerville,  or  Miss  Martineau,  or 
Margaret  Faller,  seem  to  tread  freely 
the  fields  of  philosophy,  there  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  to  the 
region  bom,>and  need  crave  no  admis- 
sion there. 

Though  here  and  there  a  solitary 
peak  in  the  clear  intellectual  heayens 
seems  to  belong  almost  exclusiTely  to 
man,  yet  we  are  to  remember  that  very 
few  men  have  ever  scofied  atvoman, 
for  whom  there  might  not  have  been 
selected,  with  a  little  care,  women  by 
dozens  decidedly  superior  to  them  in 
the  very  qualities  of  which  they  boast- 
ed. Moreover,  there  are  other  just  as 
brilliant  and  true  methods  of  manifest- 
ing Doental  power,  which  seem  equally 
open  to  the  one  sex  as  the  other.  Mrs. 
Browning  is  one  of  the  first  of  English 
poets,  while  Mrs.  Stowe  is  the  first 
American  novelist,  and  the  Bronte  and 
Mrs.  Lewes  and.  Miss  Muloch  have  few 
peers. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  man  is  not  of  a  general, 
absolute,  unapproachable  kind,  but  thai 
he  simply  holds  high  yantage-ground, 
which  he  has  occupied  for  centuri^ 
and  for  a  portion  of  which  certain 
phases  of  his  power  preeminently  fit 
him ;  yet,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  ground 
every  inch  of  which  may  be  essayed 
by  the  nimble  wits  of  woman.  Over- 
against  this,  in  the  ^alance  of  position, 
women  occupy,  pitch  their  tents  upon, 
cover,  the  more  serene,  genial,  and  truly 
commanding  mounts  of  moral  power. 
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If  it  is  easy  to  find  two  talented  men 
for  one  talented  woman,  it  is  yet  more 
easy  to  find  two  pure-minded  women 
for  one  man  who  bears  about  with  him 
a  tolerable  wholesome,  moral  atmo- 
sphere. If  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  won^ 
an  like  Lady  Montague,  Mme.  De  Stafil, 
or  Mme.  Roland,  seeking  a  peer  in  the 
quick,  brilliant  collision  of  conyersa- 
tion,  on  social,  philosophical,  or  politi- 
cal themes,  it  would  be  equally  unusual 
to  find  devout  worship,  holy  member- 
ship in  Christ,  lively,  sympathetic,  peiv 
sonal  charity,  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  participants  were  not  women.  In- 
deed, this  eminence,  this  blessed  pre- 
eminence, seems  conceded  to  them,  and 
only  one  human  being  in  the  growth  of 
Christianity  has  been  lifted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  men  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
powers  into  divine  honors — ^Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God. 

Men  who  are  determined  to  reject 
this  essential  oneness  and  equality  of 
nature,  scorn,  in  the  comparison,  the 
moral  element.  They  forget  that  it  is 
by  virtue  of  this  alone  that  we  touch 
the  clouds ;  that  it  is  this  that  chiefly 
defines  character,  and  gives  the  outlines 
and  lineaments  of  our  spiritual  being. 
The  intellect  is  an  instrument,  and  that 
for  which  we  use  it  determines  its 
value.  If  it  is  a  sword  in  the  hand  of 
some  great  madman  driving  through 
Asia  or  Europe  and  striking  at  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  men,  then  it  is  demo- 
niacal, and  the  glare  of  it  is  deceits 
and  dazzling :  fools  may  stare,  but  an- 
gels weep.  If  it  is  a  steamship,  a  jen- 
ny, a  power-press,  then  it  puts  new  and 
benign  instruments  at  our  disposal,  yet 
instruments  that  must  still  find  the 
kindness  and  gladness  of  their  service 
in  the  gentle  thoughts  of  those  who  use 
them.  It  is  the  angel  or  demon  of  the 
moral  nature,  that  stands  behind  the  in- 
tellect, goes  into  it  as  into  an  arsenal,  to 
arm  itself  for  mischief,  to  secure  there 
missiles  of  wrath  whose  sweep  and 
power  know  no  limit ;  or  to  gather  up 
the  tools  of  husbandry,  of  commerce, 
of  manufacture,  and  ease  therewith  the 
toil  of  men,  and  lighten  and  sustain 
their  hard  labors.    The  element  of  in- 


tellect, which  man  represents,  standi 
servitor  to  the  moral  power  typified  in 
woman ;  and  is  good  or  bad,  angelic  or 
devilish,  according  to  the  handling.  If  > 
superiority  is  to  be  claimed  because  of 
the  central  power,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  character,  it  must  be  award- 
ed to  woman,  not  to  man. 

The  complementary  character  of  these 
two  constituent  forces  of  society  serves 
still  further  to  poiat  out  the  nature  of 
tiieir  equality.  Look  at  thcphysic:.l 
endowments  and  beauty  of  each;  at 
Venus  and  Hercules,  Minerva  and  Apol- 
lo. The  one  personified  power,  the 
other  personified  sensibilities ;  the  one, 
a  type  of  aggressive  strength,  strength 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  power,  pierc- 
ing, penetrative,  declared ;  the  other,  of 
attractive,  winning  force  to  be  possess- 
ed, trusted,  rejoiced  in,  more  to  be'loved 
than  feared,  to  be  feared  only  when' love 
has  been  betrayed,  to  be  feared  only 
when  love  has  been  outraged  and  made 
vindictive,  when  the  moral  sentiment 
has  been  stirred  to  wrath. 

Intellectually,  there  is  the  same  com- 
plementary relation.  Tlie  heaven-given 
Promethean  fire  is  wanting  to  neither, 
but  in  one  it  bums  with  more  heat ;  in 
the  other,  with  more  Hg^t.  To  the 
quick  glance  of  the  one,  the  intuitive, 
emotional  aspects  of  truth  lie  revealed ; 
to  the  steady,  patient  thought  of  the 
other  is  disclosed  its  close,  underlying, 
logical  connections.  Poetry  and  art  lie 
open  to  a  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Hosmer,  or 
Bonheur,  while  philosophy  and  inven- 
tion yield  chiefiy  to  the  systematic, 
slow  approaches  of  the  male  mind. 
They  are  indeed  to  each  other  as  the 
two  arms  of  the  military  service — the 
scouring  cavalry  and  the  patient,  con- 
quering infantry.  For  effective,  lively 
service  in  the  recitation  room,  I  think 
most  instructors  would  award  the  palm 
to  young  ladies  rather  than  to  young 
men ;  and  it  is  plain  that  a  good  many 
of  the  more  boastful  sex  guard  their 
superiority  by  carefully  declining  com- 
petition. There  are  in  the  thoughts  of 
women  velocity,  electricity,  brilliancy ; 
in  the  thoughts  of  men  patience,  pro- 
portion, coolness ;  and  in  the  interplay 
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of  the  two,  tiie  best,  the  only  condir 
tions  of  society.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  one  class  of  minds  are  po^ 
•meated  with  more  pnre  and  spiritual 
incentives)  their  moriality  always  look- 
ing out  on  the  heayenward  side,  neither 
baulked  nor  discouraged  by  self-deniali 
while  the  thoughts  of  the  otiier  class  are 
settled  together  in  prudence,  compacted 
in  thrift,  moderated  in  forecast^  and  are 
perpetually  looking  earthward,  along 
that  vista  of  hopes,  fears,  liabilitiea, 
which  are  gathering  in  the  path  before 
Uiem ;  we  have  the  oonditionB  of  in- 
tense interaction,  as  when  the  outside 
and  inside  surface  of  an  electric  jar,  by 
diverse  characters  and  mutual  affinities, 
arm  each  other  through  every  inch  of 
surface  with  prickly  points  of  fire. 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the 
cons^uences  involved  in  this  relation 
of  the  foci  of  the  social  ellipse,  we  wish 
to  animadvert  a  little  on  the  temper  of 
the  male  mind  in  one  or  two  phases  it 
quite  too  frequently  assumes.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  of  contempt,  supercil- 
ious and  unreasoning.  In  this  frame, 
men  think  so  well  of  themselves  and 
so  poorly  of  those  not  endowed  with 
the  same  distinguishing  and  distin- 
guished characteristics,  as  not  to  feel  it 
necessary  to  give  any  reason  fbr  their 
conclu^ous.  They  are  content  to  fioat 
on  the  waves — ^the  shilly-shally  opinions 
that  have  ebbed  and  flowed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  narrow  basin 
on  the  same  low  level  for  ages ;  that 
have  taken  the  drainage  of  maudlin 
prejudices^  miserable  conceits,  and  a 
mean  love  of  power ;  and  they  expect 
others  to  abide  with  them  x)n  like  easy, 
lazy,  comfortable  terms  of  fidth  in  their 
own  immaculate  being. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Tubmen  should 
be  despised.  The  world  has  never  seen 
a  time  yet  in  which  angels  would  not 
have  been  first  stared  at,  then  laughed  at, 
and  at  length  stoned.  In  the  progress 
of  civilization  we,  from  time  to  time, 
like  the  toad,  cast  our  skin,  but  too 
often,  like  Mm,  we  turn  again  and  swal- 
low it.  Society  started  from  the  physi- 
cal point,  and  as  man  is  stronger  than 
woman,  she  became  his  slave.     This 


•ervitude  she  has  been  castbg  off  ever 
since,  the  spiritual  beauty  and  strengtii 
that  are  in  her,  ridding  tiiemselTes 
■lowly,  one  after  another,  of  the  vUe, 
despiteful  tasks  and  badges  laid  vpoa 
them.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  Ha 
persistent,  persecuting  character  of  the 
contempt  tiiat  men  have  bestowed,  and 
to  their  shame  still  bestow,  on  women. 
Language  is  frill  of  it.  The  unmamed 
female  is  an  old  maid  and  spinster,  and 
the  widow  the  relict  of  her  departed 
lord,  as  if  she  lingered  behind  like  his 
old  hat  or  church-eoat  If  woman  is 
nnsubmauHive,  she  is  a  termagant,  a 
shrew,  a  scold,  a  vixen,  a  virago.  If 
she  is  undeanly,  she  is  a  8iut,and  if  the 
18  impure,  we  have  buried  her  many 
layers  deep,  pilmg  on  a  fearfbl  burden 
of  epithets,  as  if  we  would  fob  crash 
her  forevtf,  and  bar  for  her,  with  triple, 
impregnable  bars,  the  road  back  to  Tir- 
tue.  One  might  gather  fh>m  language, 
that  woman  became  a  hariot  by  some 
devilish  device  of  li^  own,  and  that 
the  fri^tened  virtue  of  men,  hovering 
cm  unsullied  wing,  avenged  its  scandal- 
ized purity  with  ingenious  appellatiTes 
of  iKMTor  and  scorn,  hmled  at  tiM 
crouching,  crawling  victim  beneath 
him.  As  Edith,  in  the  masterpiece  of 
Dickens,  shrinks  in  8elf4oathiug  from 
the  pure  touch  of  Florence,  so  one 
might  think  that  women  were  hiding 
away,  cloaked  in  all  the  vile  epithets  of 
speech,  from  that  immaculate  being, 
man.  And  these  six-fold  words  of 
shame  not  to  be  mentioned  here  are 
matched  by  not  one  distinctive  a|qpella- 
tion  to  like  guilt  in  man.  Love  opens 
the  gates  of  Heaven ;  Man,  with  a  akele- 
t<m  key  craftily  shaped  on  this  hifj^ 
model,  <^>ens  do(»iB  which  he  assort  his 
confiding  victim  are  those  of  pearl,  and 
then  slams  them  shut  behind  her,  the 
gates  of  death,  the  portals  of  the 
tomb ;  while  society  rushes  forward  to 
holt  and  bar  them,  and  virtuous  maid- 
ens evwi  plant  themselves  voluntary 
sentinels,  that  there  may  be  no  retan, 
no  vdice  of  pity,  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment.  We  said  there  is  scarcely  in  oor 
language  an  ejnthet  of  disparagement 
that  belongs  exdumvely  to  man.   IM 
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VB  be  just ;  there  are  some.  When  he  is 
thought  to  be  too  mach  Uke  a  woman, 
he  18  called  a  milk-sop,  a  granny,  a  Bet^. 

Whence  comei  this  wicked,  intolera> 
ble  scorn  of  men,  but  frtun  the  vile, 
creeping  thoughts  that  gender  it,  as  the 
dead,  by  inevitable  law,  swarms  with 
lile.  If  woman  be  weak,  she  is  not 
therefore  to  be  despised ;  if  she  be  pure 
— ^as  we  diould  all  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  is,  if  the  words  of 
Christ  were  in  onr  ears,  '^He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  kt  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her  " — she  is  therefore  to 
be  honored.  Our  wonder  is  of  whom 
these  wise  men  were  begotten — this 
breed  of  noble  blood ;  whether  it  be  the 
life  of  their  mothers  that  is  in  them 
thus  curdling  and  separating  and  con- 
gealing in  intestine  strife  and  spleen, 
one  ruddy  drop  blushing  with  shame  at 
its  fellow.  These  doubtless  have  a  way 
of  their  own  of  reaching  the  world. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  contempt 
which  add  hypocrisy  to  scorn,  and  are 
thus  doubly  unendurable;  the  one  is 
the  religious  and  the  oth^  the  diiyalric 
phase  of  it.  The  conditions  of  life 
when  Christianity  had  first  touched 
them  and  was  just  disclosing  .them  in 
their  rude,  unsoftened,  practically  bar- 
baric form,  are  seized  on,  and  the  coun- 
sete  applicable  to  the  incipient  stages 
of  society  exalted  into  complete  for- 
mula, perfect  principles  wherein  to  ex- 
press its  ripe  growth.  We  have  had 
eooi^h  of  this  measuring  up  the  pres- 
ent in  the  sealed  and  certified  vessels 
of  the  past — ^this  putting  of  the  new 
wine  into  the  old  bottles  and  waiting 
for  a  burst  Seed-truth,  germinating 
truth,  truth  prolific  in  new  varieties 
and  firesh  forms,  is  the  living  truth  and 
the  only  living  truth  of  God. 

Gallantry  that  adorns  woman  till  she 
becomes  a  petty  deity,  that  lilts  her  up, 
and  then  wondiips  and  berates  her  by 
turns,  that  praises  its  own  courtesy, 
condescension,  and  consideration  in 
seeming  to  praise  her  dependent  graces, 
and  is  careful  to  keep  bar,  with  all  her 
alleged  virtues,  in  close  vassalage,  and 
to  wear  her  as  an  unmistakable  orna- 
ment somewhat  sparingly  and  proudly. 


is  the  solution  which  fashionable  socie- 
ty loves  to  make  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes;  and  with  all  its  gilding  of 
sweet  phrases  and  outside  show,  it 
sttfiers  not  unfrequently  in  comparison 
with  the  stolid,  sturdy  independence  of 
low  liie,  in  which  men  and  women 
square  at  each  other  in  bold  defiance, 
and  give  each  to  the  other  a  list  of 
their  virtues  in  honest,  understandable 
English.  A  gallantry  which  perverts 
h^gui^)  which  makes  appearances 
belie  fiicts,  and  patiently  forges  and 
then  adorns  the  links  of  servitude,  is 
one  of  the  more  mischievous  ways  in 
which  man  asserts  his  position,  then 
stoops  gracefully  Arom  it  to  hawk  up 
his  prey. 

Woman  is,  and  should  be,  equaUy  in- 
dependent of  scorn  and  charity.  She 
walks  a  queen.  And  with  power  h<m- 
estly  conceded  and  skilfkilly  used,  she 
may  win  by  commanding,  and  com- 
mand by  winning.  In  the  highest  im- 
personations of  attributes,  if  the  artist 
shapes  his  conception  toward  complete 
beauty,  shades  it  ofif  in  the  loveliness 
and  sublimity  of  moral  endowments, 
lifts  it  into  the  purity  and  peace  of 
afifections  composed  in  spiritual  life,  of 
thoughts  that  touch  evil  and  disaster 
without  tarnish  or  weakness,  he  can 
hardly  escape  the  female  form.  This 
being— woman— who  brings  to  earth  the 
gentlest,  moet  sympathetic  sentiment; 
who  alone  can  kindle  the  cheerfol  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  home ;  who  bears  not 
on  her  shoulders,  but  in  her  bosom, 
most  of  hxmian  sorrow,  hushing,  consol- 
ing, suffering  it ;  who  presents  in  her 
person  the  tenderest,  most  attractive 
type  of  known  beauty,  the  image  near- 
est the  invisible  form  of  angelic  life ; 
who  lights  with  quick,  brilliant  thought 
the  paths  we  tread  together  in  social 
glee,  or  scale  alone  in  wrapt  medita-« 
tion ;  who  brings  to  man  the  chief  im- 
age of  Heaven^s  chief  benison,  love, 
and  remains  the  point  of  pure  attach- 
ment of  the  incarnate  life  of  Christ  to 
the  life  of  our  lost  race, — can  well  pity 
the  scorn  of  man  and  plead  exemption 
from  his  gallantry ;  can  withdraw,  as  an- 
gels do,  from  too  harsh  and  gross  a 
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touch  into  the  unapproachable  precincts 
of  her  own  spiritual,  purified  power. 
Say  not,  this  is  woman  idealized,  and 
so  nought. 

It  is  because  she  can  be  so  idealized, 
is  so  idealized  before  every  penetratire, 
impassioned  eye,  and  from  time  to  time 
gives  firm,  historic  footing  to  the  glow- 
ing image,  that  she  becomes  the  carrier- 
dove  of  every  noblest  impulse,  speed- 
ing it  on  its  way  to  Heaven.  What  we 
choose  to  call  the  physical  and  intelleo- 
tnal  weakness  of  woman,  her  want  of 
strength,  invention,  and  philosophy,  in 
a  certain  aspect  of  them,  are  the  condi- 
tions of  her  triumph.  Her  victory  is  a 
moral  one,  and  this  she  works  out,  not 
with  sword  or  ploughshare,  not  by  the 
violence  of  the  physical  or  the  daz- 
zling achievements  of  the  intellectual 
world,  not  by  trick  of  head  or  hand, 
but  l^  the  silent  influences  of  the  no- 
bler nature,  slowly  stealing  into  the 
heart,  as  the  warmth  of  spring  into  the 
frozen  earth,  and  unlocking  there  the 
fountains  of  human  life  and  her  own 
power. 

If  what  we  have  now  said  were  not 
absolutely  true,  but  only  partially  so, 
there  would  yet  be  a  plain  identity,  not 
a  conflict  of  interests,  between  sex  and 
sex  in  the  growth  of  society.  There 
cannot  be  full  strength  in  the  one  with- 
out full  strength  in  the  other.  Every 
weakness  on  this  side  will  be  the  occa- 
sion of  a  corresponding  weakness  on 
that.  Each  must  act  as  an  occasion  and 
condition  of  growth  to  the  other.  As 
in  a  play  of  swords,  the  steady  eye,  the 
quick  stroke,  watchftd  guard  of  the  one 
party  become  the  germ  in  training  of 
the  like  qualities  in  the  other ;  so  the 
trenchant  thrust  of  thought,  the  keen 
retort  of  wit,  the  ever-ready  foil  of  pa- 
tience, the  subduing  stroke  of  affection, 
are,  in  the  sharp,  A*ee  play  of  social 
life,  the  conditions  between  man  and 
woman  of  mutual  respect  and  power. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  as 
regards  physical  perfection.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  teU  on  which  root  of  life 
strength  is  most  dependent.  The  moth- 
er cannot  sink  into  feebleness,— and 
what  a  pity  it  isJ  that  to  be  feeble  and  to  be 


efleminate  are  very  much  the  same  thing 
—nor  the  father  ftdl  off  from  the  foil 
force  of  the  race,  without  introdndug 
the  subtle  seeds  of  mischief.  If  then 
is  any  thing  in  the  world  conjoint, 
complex,  spun  of  a  thousand  threads, 
mingled  of  a  thousand  fluids,  foiged  by 
a  thousand  blows,  shaped  by  a  thou- 
sand processes,  it  is  the  life  that  is  to- 
day in  each  of  us ;  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  bi-partate,  bi-polar,  made  up  of 
the  mingled  waters  of  two  great  rivers, 
poised  in  the  attraction  and  interaction 
of  two  types,  ai^usted  by  conceenoo 
here,  conquest  there,  and  partition 
everywhere,  it  is  the  life  we  bear  aboat 
with  us,  sealed  in  features  maternal,  or 
strengthened  in  forces  paternal,  as  pro- 
vidential law  may  have  wrought  for  ns. 
The  coming  man,  strong,  lithe,  healthy, 
nimble  of  limb,  patient  of  thought, 
must  And  the  alchemy  of  his  being  sldl* 
fully  compounded  by  two  spirits,  equal- 
ly adroit,  clear-eyed,  and  potent 

Nor  is  it  less  true  in  the  cultivatioD 
of  our  powers  than  in  their  first  grade 
and  combination,  that  we  shall  meet 
these  double  conditions.  This  is  a  point 
we  wish  to  handle  a  little  more  carelbllj, 
and  we  shall  do  it  more  effectually  on 
the  side  of  vices  than  virtues,  though  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  form  and 
strength  of  both  in  society  will  be  de- 
termined, in  a  large  degree,  by  the  an- 
swerlng  characteristics  of  the  sexes. 
Our  immediate  assertion  is,  that  every 
deficiency  in  the  character  of  woman 
will  be  found  to  play  into  an  answering 
fault  in  that  of  man. 

Woman  has  been,  and  still  is  in  a 
measure,  subdued  to  a  position  of  mesa 
dependence  on  man.  That  it  has  been 
BO,  is  admitted ;  for  the  sinuous,  sb'my 
trail  of  history  brings  the  painful  re- 
cord everywhere  to  the  light;  that  it 
still  in  part  remains  so,  let  us  concise- 
ly enftH?ce.  Woman  is  not  the  equal  of 
man  before  the  civil  law.  She  makes 
no  laws,  she  enforces  no  laws,  she  sim- 
ply suffers  under  law.  8he  has  no  trial 
by  her  peers ;  men  try  her,  convict  her, 
imprison  or  hang  her.  Men  listen  to 
the  complaints  and  decide  upon  them 
against  her  property,  life,  and  good 
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n  Ame.  She  stands  in  no  equal  possession 
of  property  with  her  hnsband,  or  Uke  in- 
heritance therein  with  him.  Property 
that  came  through  her,  may  pass  in 
spite  of  her  to  his  heirs  at  his  death. 
Not  so  with  him.  He  may  dispose  of 
bis  personal  property  against  her  will ; 
not  she  of  hers.  He  is  her  complete  heir 
in  all  rested  rights ;  she  enters  by  one 
third  into  his  property,  though  it  may 
haye  been  originally  all  her  own.  And 
this  is  about  the  practical  ratio  in 
whidi  the  law  deals  with  hei^-^hree  to 
one. 

In  education,  she  is  excluded  from 
the  highest  endowed  institutions  of  the 
land,  while  these  are  replaced  with 
scarcely  one  adequately  endowed  for 
her  especial  benefit  By  the  unusual 
expensiveness  and  poor  quality  of  in- 
struction, she  is  cut  off  from  the  higher, 
more  perfect,  more  desirable  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  occupations  open  to 
her  are  still  limited,  and  she  is  hunted 
by  an  inquisitiTe,  torment^,  scandal- 
izing public  sentiment,  if  she  passes  the 
bounds  assigned  her.  A  like  senti- 
ment, as  subtle  and  irascible  as  Greek- 
fire,  prescribes  an  unhealthy,  inconyen- 
ient  dress,  necessarily  greatly  restrict- 
ing the  comfort  and  scope  of  her  pow- 
ers, and  crowds  her,  by  an  intolerable 
sense  of  dependence  on  others,  and  a 
certain,  undefined  shame  of  a  life  re- 
jected from  service  and  from  love,  into 
the  marriage  state,  in  which  almost  all 
that  pertains  to  her  is  put  at  the  mercy 
of  one  man.  The  exigency  has  not  al- 
together passed  of  that  earlier  time  in 
which  seven  women  laying  hold  of  one 
man  besought  him,  saying,  "We  will 
eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
apparel :  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy 
name,  to  take  away  our  reproach.^' 

Abate  these  statements  as  you  will, 
and  there  still  remains  an  undeniable 
and  unnecessary  element  of  weakness 
and  servitude  in  woman. 

And  what  is  the  answering  vice  in 
man  ?  We  need  not  go  far  to  look  for 
it — the  Mrrogant  assumption  of  the  male 
gender,  no  matter  how  low  and  grovel- 
ling the  propensities  under  which  it 
has  hid  itself.    The  man  whom  all  crea- 


tion spurns,  yet  manages  to  filnd  some 
woman  to  spit  upon.  Man-^that  is, 
Anglo-Saxon  man — is  a  mean  skulk 
after  all.  He  has  been  dodging  and 
shying  at  the  negro  for  a  score  of  years, 
feigning  offence  to  his  nostrils  and 
scandal  to  his  understanding,  but  really 
afhiid  to  meet,  unwilling  to  meet,  in 
fair  field  this  patient  competitor.  Now, 
he  fears  that  his  domestic  sceptre  is 
endangered,  and  that  he  cannot  bring 
his  g^ross  vices  and  unclean  lusts  in  ex- 
actly the  same  arbitrary  way  to  the 
household,  if  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
is  emancipated  to  knowledge,  self-gov- 
ernment, and  equal  rights.  He  hates  to 
treat  with  parties  he  has  been  wont  to 
command,  and  be  put  upon  his  courtesy 
and  kindness  so  long  disused.  Here  is 
the  fatal,  reciprocal  effect  of  a  subserv- 
ient, dependent  attitude  in  one  of  two 
parties  essentially  equal  It  begets  and 
must  beget  tyranny,  arrogance,  self-as- 
sertion, and  self-indulgence.  There 
were  never  slaves  without  masters,  nor 
slavish  vices  without  magisterial  vices 
as  well.  If  you  say  these  statements 
are  not  applicable  to  our  best  families, 
we  admit  it,  and  make  answer  that 
they  are  not,  chiefly  because  this  au- 
thority of  the  husband  has  been  waved, 
or  has  found  an  amicable  basis  in  per- 
fect love.  The  point  claimed  ia  exactly 
this :  the  ttnity  of  the  household  must 
be  one  of  rational,  thoughtful,  inde- 
pendent, coalescing  elements,  and  thus 
only  can  it  be  a  school  of  mutual  for- 
bearance, seli-respect,  and  skill.  Just 
so  far  as  submission,  sinking  to  servility, 
comes  in  on  the  one  side,  power  ris- 
ing to  arrogance  will  enter  on  the  oth- 
er, and  we  shall  have  more  or  less  of 
the  spectacle  which  still  lingers  with  us 
— home  made  the  only  place  in  which 
man  finds  no  motive  to  disguise  his 
brutal  passions,  or,  may  we  not  truth- 
fully say,  in  which  he  sometimes 
avenges  himself  in  the  outrageous  in- 
decency of  behavior  for  all  the  restraint 
the  world  has  put  upon  him.  We 
know  where  the  under-current  of 
tiiought  is  sapping  these  statements. 
It  is  first  afiirmed  that  much  of  this 
mischief  is  due  not  to  the  condition, 
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tlie  terms  of  the  reladon  between  man 
and  woman,  but  to  the  vices  of  both ; 
and  again  that  the  growth  of  society, 
constructed  as  it  is,  tends  to  cast  it  oSL 
Yes,  growth  casts  it  off,  becaose  it 
shakes  and  shatters  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dependence  in  which  much 
of  it  is  rooted. 

And  these  declared  methods  of  the 
law  and  the  base  do  but  disclose  more 
clearly  and  undeniably  the  yicious.  ten- 
dencies of  a  system,  the  same  in  its 
spirit  everywhere.  Why  should  you, 
by  the  order  and  harmony  of  your 
home,  resting  on  mutusd  respect,  love, 
and  concession,  uphold  in  theory  a  prin- 
ciple which,  in  practice,  you  have  dis- 
carded ?  Why  give  an  alleged  law  of 
order,  under  which  the  tyrannical  hus- 
band hides  himself  from  himself  and 
from  the  world,  as  he  stalks  with  coarse 
authority  and  uncovered  faults  through 
the  frightened,  trembling  household  ? 

Another  prevalent  defect  in  womanly 
character,  induced,  or  at  least  enhanced, 
by  a  too  restricted  field  of  thought  and 
labor,  is  vanity.  This  is  the  ruling  vice 
of  the  female  mind.  The  irrational, 
ridiculous,  and  in  the  last  degree  cum- 
bersome rigmarole  of  fashion  is  of  her 
device  and  execution.  By  means  of  it, 
leaders  are  driven  in  a  round  trot  of 
extravagance,  through  unnecessary  and 
nonsensical  changes,  wearing  out  their 
existence  with  hopes,  fears,  perplexitiesi 
triumphs,  chagrins,  none  of  which  are 
at  all  worthy,  not  merely  of  tUem,  but 
of  any  intelligent  being.  This  making 
it  all  of  life  to  live ;  this  uniting  of  one^a 
self  to  the  ephemera,  hovering  on  the 
wing,  and  feeding  on  the  sunshine; 
this  acceptance  of  bonnet  and  bend  as 
the  polite  language  of  our  polite  na- 
ture, itself  thought  of  as  a  jewd  of  a 
thing,  is  the  weakness  and  sin  of  the 
womanly  heart,  and  it  begets  at  once 
its  answering  transgression  in  man. 

The  acquisitive,  greedy  spirit,  with 
eager,  searching  eye,  hard  and  unsym- 
pathetic, is  the  innate  and  acquired  im- 
pulse of  men,  which  wakes  up  in  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  as  inevita- 
bly as  scent  in  a.  hound. 

The  ground   and  necessity  of  this 


eagerness  are  found  in  huge  part  in  the 
helplessness  and  vanity  of  women.  Mar- 
riage becomes  more  and  more  a  luxury, 
and  the  dress  and  equipage  of  tke 
household  a  gauge-mark  of  success. 
How  can  the  father  pause^  when  he 
most  bring  home  game  to  this  camp  of 
cormorants!  How  can  he  yield  kind 
and  considerate  terms,  when  his  daugh- 
ters are  to  him  as  those  of  the  hKU'se- 
leoch,  crying,  with  unending  iteration, 
"  Qive,  give  I ''  Ho  finds  his  satisfao- 
tion  in  this  showy  vanity  of  those 
whom  society  and  he  himself  have  set 
apart  to  display, — have  made  the  saahes 
and  shoulder-straps  of  social  rank ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  full  its  resources,  he 
mnst  resume,  year  by  year,  that  untiring 
labor  which  has  become  the  habit  and 
form,  the  harsh  and  uneompromidng 
contour,  of  his  very  existence. 

A  last  fault  which  we  shall  mention, 
in  which  this  reciprocity  of  influence  is 
betrayed,  is  a  certfun  undue  e£^mi- 
nacy  of  diaracter  in  woman,  a  toning 
down  of  power  till  it  becomes  weak- 
ness, an  innocence  that  is  ignorance, 
an  untimely  flow  of  sentiment,  an  un- 
wise and  unsafe  susceptibility  to  emo- 
tion ;  now  a  giggling  girUshness^  or  a 
simpering  sentimentality,  or,  anon,  the 
vivacious  extravagance  of  silly  shrieks 
and  heaped  hyperbole.  Sober,  sedate 
strength  is  wanting,  and  wanting  be- 
cause broad,  deep  knowledge  is  want- 
ing, and  many  avenues  of  labor  are 
wanting  with  their  earnest  hopes  of 
puccess  and  pressing  fears  of  failoie. 
Borrowing  from  frivolous  society  all 
their  expectations,  they  accept  the  Ueai 
thus  resting  on  them ;  they  become  the 
bubbles  which  the  idle  breath  of  flat- 
tery finds  its  pleasure  in  blowing  them 
into. 

As  woman,  above  all,  is  deeply 
freighted  with  feeling,  so,  above  aU, 
does  she  require  the  ballast  of  weighty 
purpose  and  profound  thoughts  She, 
least  of  all,  can  with  safety  dance  an 
empty  shallop  <m  idle  waves,  that  first 
sport  with  and  then  devour  her« 

Now  the  answering  vice  of  man  is 
deep-seated  and  damnable.  He  holds 
woman  lightly  as  a  means  of  pleasure, 
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toys  with  her,  and,  weary,  flings  aside 
the  fragile  plaything.  Those  three 
words,  "  wine  and  women,"  are  a  his- 
tory in  themselyes  of  the  devilish  side 
of  human  passion.  The  monster  lost, 
like  Minotaur  of  old,  loves  to  exact  a 
yearly  tribute  of  yirgins.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  we  are  about  to  say 
with  absolute  certainty.  Each  can 
qualify  the  statement  according  to  his 
own  opportunities  of  knowledge.  More- 
over, an  unwillingnesB  to  hear  and 
know  and  confront  the  facts  which  we 
but  glance  at  in  passing  is  a  part  of 
what  we  complain  6f;  as  imbecility; 
innocent  in  one  sense,  it  may  be,  but  it 
is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  fatal  in 
ita  results.  It  is  the  wisdoij^  of  the 
ostrich,  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand  as 
a  means  of  safety. 

The  one  sex  are  as  a  rule  chaste,  cold, 
passionless ;  the  other  quick,  passionate, 
full  of  heat.  It  follows  hence  that 
young  men  perpetually  misunderstand 
and  misinterpret  young  women;  and 
the  latter  approach  and  provoke  danger 
with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  it. 
That  which  is  silly  in  the  one  addresses 
that  which  is  wicked  in  the  other ;  and 
passion  finds  boldness  and  opportunity 
in  the  excitable,  girlish,  giddy  temperap 
ment  that  is  not  strengthened  with  the 
dignity  of  knowledge,  or  armed  with 
the  forecast  of  self-reliance.  Thus 
fashionable  society  often  sinks  into  a 
spider-and-fly  game,  and  we  find  by 
thousands  in  our  great  cities  those  who, 
bereft  of  moral  life,  are  still  dangling 
on  the  web,  not  yet  having  passed  into 
complete  decay. 

Ttie  vanities,  the  excitements,  the 
condiments,  the  expenses  of  fashiona- 
ble dress  and  festivities,  afford  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  interplay 
of  uneasy,  lustful  passions  half  hidden 
fh^n  their  possessor,  and  of  tantalizing 
beauty  that  calls  forth  admiration  with* 
out  respect,  that  nettles  the  curious, 
critical  eye,  yet  is  able  to  cast  over  it- 
self no  veil  of  moral  qualities,  or  oyer- 
awe  with  a  halo  of  spiritual  powers. 
It  is  a  great  error,  that  what  is  thought 
to  be  beauty,  and  is  fallen  beauty,  beau- 
ty slipping  from  its  spiritual  heights^ 


should  be  sought  so  exclusively  for 
women,  and  be  regarded  as  their  prime 
adornment.  Beauty  itself  is  thus  per- 
verted, and  becomes  a  means  of  pervert- 
ing those  who  seek,  and  those  who  pos- 
sess, it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
ments drop  away  from  it,  the  physical 
predominates,  and  then  it  is  used  as  a 
lure  for  the  eye,  two  often  a  lustful  eye, 
that  plucks  this  fruit,  exactly  as  it 
would  pluck  any  fruit,  for  its  own  self- 
ish indulgOQce.  The  sdsthetic  senti- 
ment rules  over  woman  in  a  false,  fee- 
ble, fashionable  way,  and  leaves  nutn 
pretty  much  unrestrained.  He  may 
show  the  results  of  unseemly  vices,  may 
whisper  his  sweet  adulation  or  his  flip- 
pant follies  with  foul  breatii  from  an 
unclean  mouth,  and  pass  unscathed. 
A  wholesonke  person  and  a  whole- 
some spirit  are  rarely  sought  for  in  him 
as  long  as  he  has  power  and  grasps  the 
reins  of  influence. 

Herein  is  a  radical  disorganization 
rather  than  organization  of  society ;  a 
morbid,  diseased  action  rather  than  a 
healthful,  sound  one.  Tins  mischief,  in 
the  relation  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
the  social  compact,  springs  fr*om  that 
false  sentiment  which  makes  one  of  its 
members  weak,  dependent,  ornamental ; 
the  other  strong,  sturdy,  tyrannical. 
The  social  position  assigned  woman  is 
primarily  one  of  fascination  and  adorn- 
ment Her  education  is  of  that  outside 
character  which  fits  her  for  this,  her 
fortunes  are  made  dependent  on  her  suc- 
cess in  it;  while  her  danger  lies  in 
making  early  shipwreck  in  these 
strange,  enchanted  seas,  where  what  is 
below  the  surface  is  so  different  from 
what  appears  above  it.  Let  man  be 
more  bound  to  the  beauty  of  personal 
character;  let  woman  have  more 
strength  to  cope  with  her  opponent, 
too  often  her  adversary ;  and  the  issue 
of  these  shifting,  stirring  plots  of  real 
life  will  less  often  be  commonplace,  or 
Bad,  or  dreadM. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  siqypose  that  the 
change  of  any  or  all  of  the  external 
conditions  of  society  will  renovate  it, 
but  we  do  believe,  that  with  renovation 
will  be  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of 
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tyranny  alike  of  man  orer  man  and 
man  oyer  woman. 

Haying  dwelt  on  tbe  correlation  of 
yices  incident  to  social  life,  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  like 
relation  of  yirtues ;  that  real  strength 
here  begets  true  courtesy  there ;  that  in- 
dependence and  purity  and  power  oyer- 
bear  and  abash  impudence  and  intrigue, 
and  call  forth  appreciation  and  respect ; 
while  respect  works  both  ways  in  the 
eleyation  of  its  object. and  subject — of 
her  whose  due  it  is,  of  him  who  has  the 
wisdom  and  justice  to  yield  it.  If  an 
ellipse  bereyolyed  about  its  major  axis, 
and  the  surface  described  be  one  of 
perfect  reflection,  then  the  light  in  one 
focus  will  all  be  gathered  in  the  other, 
nor  the  heat  in  one  measure  that  ema- 
nating from  the  other.  Society,  sym- 
metrically formed,  is  such  a  surface ;  the 
light  of  one  agent  is  the  light  of  the 
other,  and  neither  can  look  in  any  di- 
rection without  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
other.  £yen  when  the  air  seems  scarcely 
to  be  luminous,  heat,  more  modest  and 
unobtrusiye,  though  not  less  benignant 
than  light,  steals  oyer  from  the  one 
centre  to  the  other,  and  lifts  each  to 
the  same  point  of  comfort  and  pleasure. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
conditions  called  for  by  this  equal  and 
complementary  relation  of  men  and 
women. 

The  first,  the  all-inclusiye  one,  is 
power— the  full  development  on  the 
part  of  both  of  all  the  strength  that 
belongs  to  them. 

It  IB  strange  that  any  wise  man 
should  wish  to  set  limits  to  the  powers 
of  any  portion  of  the  race.  The 
strength  of  eyery  man  and  woman  is 
the  strength  with  which  they  are  Able 
to  work  for  us,  and  with  which  they 
do  work  for  us,  in  every  legitimate  un- 
dertaking. The  jealousy  of  a  blind 
selfishness  is  always  fearfhl  of  exposing 
itself,  and  seeks  its  purposes  under  the 
disguise  of  some  plausible  reason.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  nature  of  woman  and 
society  is  such  as  to  admit  of  no  serious 
enlargement  of  her  powers.  What  so- 
ciety allows,  we  have  been  striving  to 
show.    It  not  merely  sufiers  strength,  it 


covets  it.  Everywhere,  and  at  aH 
times,  it  is  searching  up  and  down 
through  its  various  members  for  power, 
power  to  enter  on  this  undertaking,  to 
ward  off  this  danger,  to  organize  that 
benevolence ;  and  when  it  finds  a  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  it  puts  her  in  the 
vanguard  of  its  noble  servants  as  nn- 
hesitatingly  as  if  she  had  been  a  man ; 
nay,  she  might  have  been  a  man  thrice 
as  long  and,  without  these  wise  ways 
of  her  womanly  nature,  received  noth- 
ing. Society  does  not  fear  power,  it 
fears  dependence,  easy  compliance,  the 
burden  of  those  who  cannot  put  their 
feet  to  the  ground,  nor  handle  took, 
nor  speak  clear,  resonant  words  of 
troth,  but  must,  in  the  march  of  life,  be 
trundled  along  on  wheels,  under  those 
comprehensive  words  of  imbecility  and 
weakness,  women  and  children. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  natim; 
of  the  most  perfect  and  highly-organ- 
ized society  that  excludes  power— the 
spirit  as  much  of  beauty  as  utility— but 
quite  the  reverse.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  woman  ?  We  bcliere 
not.  If  there  is,  however,  we  haye  here 
no  ground  of  debate  with  an  adTcreary, 
for  we  wish  her  to  have  merely  the  op- 
portunity of  doing,  to  be  left  to  dis- 
cover for  herself  what  is  possible,  and 
not  to  be  forced  into,  or  out  of,  alleged 
impossibilities.  When  men  cry  cTeiy- 
where,  "Nature,  nature,  nature,  is 
against  you,^'  and  yet  are  carefiil  to 
maintain  customs  and  laws  in  protec- 
tion and  fortification  of  the  alleged 
provisions  of  nature,  we  distrust  their 
assertion  and  candor  alike.  Katnre  has 
a  way  of  tending  to  her  own  concerns, 
that  renders  all  aid  superfluous.  When 
Nature  makes  a  baboon,  that  is  the  end 
of  it,  and  he  stays  where  he  is  without 
coercion.  When  man  calls  Ids  fellow  a 
baboon,  and  plants  both  feet  upon  him, 
then  comes  such  a  tussle,  such  peeled 
knuckles  and  bloody  noses,  as  to  show 
there  has  been  a  grave  mistake  some- 
where. If  Nature  is  against  woman,  we 
need  not  disturb  ourselves.  She  will 
never  do  more  than  God  made  her  to 
do.  We  simply  wish  the  way  to  be 
cleared,  that  we  may  all  see,  in  the  last, 
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best  experiment  of  power,  what  she  can 
do.  We  have  had  man's  idea  of  wom- 
an's place  and  power  a  long  time,  or- 
ganized into  fixed  institutions:  suppose 
we  haye  for  a  time  woman's  notion  of 
her  own  capabilities  harmlessly  deyel- 
oped  bj  tiieir  actual  establishment. 
She  will  not  outstrip  the  grace  of  God, 
and  what  she  does  she  will  do  by  that 
grace.  He  will  make  answer  on  the  one 
Bide  or  the  other  by  fire ;  fire  consum- 
ing her  faltering  claims,  or  fire  flashing 
new  light  and  joy  into  the  world  of  en- 
deavor and  achierement.  The  grounds 
of  hope  are  sufilcient  to  justify  to  A 
wise  man  the  endearom  Some  women 
do  succeed  in  speaking  much  better 
than  the  mass  of  men  who  make  it 
their  business,  and  thereby  show  this  to 
be  their  constitution,  their  line  of 
power. 

Power,  real  power,  generous,  gracious 
power,  is  not  to  be  feared  in  whoseso- 
ever hands  it  may  be  lodged.  It  is  the 
primary,  essential  condition  to  the  fhl- 
filment  of  social  duties.  The  secondary 
conditions  on  which  its  attainment 
rests,  are,  first,  opportunities;  second, 
independence.  Woman  must  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  acquire,  and  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use,  power.  She  has  been 
deprived  of  opportunities,  positively 
and  negatively ;  positively  by  a  public 
sentiment,  by  a  dress  and  by  customs 
that  have  cut  her  off  from  most  fields 
of  labor,  and  consequently  made  her 
wages  contemptible  in  those  which  she 
has  been  permitted  to  occupy;  nega- 
tively, by  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
society  to  make  that  sufficient  and 
liberal  provision  for  her  education 
which  has  been  so  wisely  fhmished  for 
the  rival  sex.  Quality,  quantity,  and 
expense  are  all  here  to  be  complained 
of;  and  most  women  are  thus  excluded 
from  any  thing  approaching  a  liberal 
education.  This,  taken  with  the  frivo- 
lous part  which  fashionable  society  as- 
signs her,  and  the  secondary  character 
of  most  of  the  labors  entrusted  to  her, 
goes  far  to  confirm  that  trivial,  gossip- 
ing, routine  movement  of  mind  which 
wc  are  afterward  willing  to  cast  at  her 
as  a  first  stone  in  driving  her  back 


from  the  nobler  walks  of  Ufe.  He  who 
shuts  to  me  the  gates  of  opportunity, 
stands  between  me  and  Qod,  me  and 
life,  me  and  the  fulfilment  of  that 
heavenly  destiny  which  is  upon  me. 
When  Nature  sets  a  door  ajar,  cursed  be 
the  man  who  slams  it  in  my  face,  and, 
with  the  cold  heart  of  a  turnkey,  locks 
it  against  me.  We  need  have  no  other 
permit  in  the  universe  of  €k>d  than 
strength.  Wh^re  we  can  walk,  there  we 
may  walk ;  and  the  battle  will  be  re- 
newed with  each  succeeding  year,  till 
every  barrier  has  been  cast  down,  every 
private  claim  surrendered,  and  we  pos- 
sess the  universe  of  God  in  the  method 
and  measure  in  which  he  has  given  it 
us.  Some  burly,  intellectual  be^,  like 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  took  a  grhn  sat- 
isfaction in  hugging  an  adversary  till 
he  could  hear  his  bones  crack,  may  con- 
temptuously say,  "Sir,  a  woman's 
preaching  is  like  a  do^s  walking  on 
his  Mnd  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  alL" 
Yet  the  dog  keeps  to  his  sphere,  and 
woman  undaunted  explores  the  way  to 
hers. 

"Stand  aside  and  give  me  oppor- 
tunity," unheeded  in  its  quiet  justice,  is 
becoming  irresistible  in  its  command- 
ing authority  on  the  lips  of  the  fliture. 
"  Give  way  1  the  question  lies  between 
me  and  my  Maker,  and  thus  alone  shaU 
it  be  decided,"  is  more  and  more  the  lan- 
guage of  every  imperious  soul,  as*  it 
searches  for  its  own  amid  the  great  is- 
sues and  hopes  of  being ;  as  it  dashes 
out  on  the  untried,  willing  to  perish 
there,  rather  than  to  miss  any  the  least 
of  its  true  inheritance. 

The  second  condition  of  power  is 
independence.  Woman  must  use  her 
own  and  barter  her  own  on  equal 
grounds.  She  is  now  forced  on  the 
market,  as  it  were,  with  but  one  com- 
modity— herself— and  is  Jewed  and 
hawked  about  till  an  advantageous  ex- 
change is  luckilv  made,  is  missed  of,  or 
is  compromised  under  humiliating  con- 
ditions. If  any  rational  bemg  needs 
good  footing,  a  position  that  yields  pur- 
chase, a  whereabouts  to  which  she  can 
retire   with   advantage,  it  is   woman 
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treating  with  man ;  it  is  woman,  look- 
ing to  her  own,  defending  her  own,  and 
xudng  it  as  a  ground  of  conciliation  and 
safety.  This  independence  is  found  in 
haying  a  feasible  livelihood  open  to 
her,  and  the  civil  right  to  make,  guard, 
and  goyem  her  own. 

The  only  grave  argument  demanding 
much  respect  that  is  brought  to  oppose 
this  independence  of  woman,  is  that 
derived  from  the  unity  of  the  house- 
hold,—the  singleness  of  its  life  that 
suffers  but  one  head,  one  voice,  one 
vote.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of 
reaching  and  expressing  this  unity ,-  the 
one  is  outside  and  formal,  the  other  in- 
/  side  and  vital  In  unchristian  and  bar- 
barous society,  when  the  last  cannot  be 
reached,  perhaps  something  of  the  first 
must  be  endured.  The  father  must  be 
left  uppermost,  as  he  is  by  strength,  in 
the  prolific,  rebellious  brood  of  life, 
looking  with  untamed,  unchastened 
eyes  everywhere,  within  and  without 
Not  thus  is  it  when  the  conditions  of 
spiritual  unity  are  really  reached: 
^*  They  two  shall  be  one,"  are  words  of 
Christ ;  not  ihis  one,  or  that  one,  but 
one,  a  new  one,  as  the  two  foci  of  the 
ellipse  unite  at  the  midway-point,  the 
centre  of  a  circle.  Woman,  then,  lapses 
by  marriage,  not  out  of  bding,  but  into 
being;  she  loses  no  old  power,  but 
gains  new  ones,  and  the  union  that  is 
achieved  is  not  one  of  conquest,  surren- 
der, and  absorption,  but  of  growth,  of 
forces  vitally  disposed  and  related,  and 
hence  with  functions  enlarged  and  con- 
firmed. There  are  mutual  concessions 
and  mutual  gains,  and  the  reserved 
right  to  disagree  where  formal  agree- 
ment is  impossible.  Now,  this  actual, 
vital  unity  can  easily  be  liberal  towards 
outside  disagreements ;  while  a  formal 
government,  an  exterior  headship,  is 
always  sensitive  of  difference  and  jeal- 
ous of  contradiction.  An  equivocal, 
unsurrendered  claim  to  authority  is  al- 
ways the  most  vexatious  and  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  Conciliation  and 
harmony.  A  surrender  of  hereditary, 
prescriptive  rights,  and  a  firank  appeal 
to  personal  and  immediate  claims,  are 
the  first  steps  to  all  hearty  cooperation 


and  unreserved  affection.  Love  cab 
never  assume  its  typical  human  form, 
except  between  equals.  There  are 
other  phases  of  it,  but  this  is  the  condi- 
tion under  which  it  becomes  the  safe 
and  sufficient  link  of  the  race.  No  man 
till  he  has  yielded  independence,  can 
rightly  claim  (»r  use  or  value  the  Iotc 
of  woman. 

But  is  It  not  a  little  hard  on  man  to 
come  down  from  his  high  Pauline 
pitch,  given  him,  as  he  has  fancied,  lor 
all  time,  and  stand  on  the  plane  of  sim- 
ple moral  power  ?  Not  the  least  Then 
is  no  attitude  so  easy  and  comfortable, 
so  safe  and  invulnerable,  as  tlus  of 
equality  and  independence.  A  man 
may  justly  be  fretted  at,  if  he  professes 
to  take  the  lead,  to  be  the  head,  faoej 
and  serene  forehead  of  things,  and  is 
yet  unable  to  steer  clear  of  troubles  and 
perplexities.  Petulance  and  peevish- 
ness are  a  minority  right ;  fault-finding 
and  querulousness  the  privilege  of  the 
weak,  who  have  no  other  method  in 
which  to  avenge  themselves  of  the 
wrong  done  them  by  the  imbecility  of 
those  who  rule.  It  is  every  way  a  com- 
fortable retreat  from  criticism  and  com- 
plaint to  quietly  reply,  "  Suppose  yon 
try  your  hand  at  it,  and  let  me  occupy 
the  easy-chair  a  little  while.^'  Many  an 
uncharitable  auditor  would  come  down 
from  the  pulpit,  like  the  deacon,  in  a 
free  perspiration,  and  with  the  crest- 
fifdlen  confession,  ^  It  is  a  deal  harder 
to  preach  than  I  thought  if  For  one, 
I  am  anxious  to  occupy  the  position  of 
the  young  gallant,  whose  services  being 
scom^ly  rejected,  quietly  asked,  if  he 
might  sit  on  the  wall,  and  see  her  go. 
I  am  every  way  willing  to  compose  my- 
self to  the  spectacle  of  the  outburst 
and  achievement  of  this  new  soda] 
force.  The  load  of  Ufe  has  drawn  hard 
enough  in  time  past,  we  all  know,  and 
if  the  evener  is  soon  to  be  slaugfata^ed, 
and  our  consort  is  to  pull  with  equal 
and  disciplined  powers,  who  is  to  ob- 
ject! 

The  fact  of  comfort  is  a  good   ex- 
change for  the  appearance  of  power, 
at  least  to  the  unambitious  and  sober 
mind,  and  the  more  people  one  is  corn- 
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pelled  to  respect  and  admire,  i^  better 
off  is  he.  Let  us  abide  patiently  the 
new  era  announced,  for  if  we  as  men 
cease  to  be  the  entire  head  of  the  race, 
we  shall  at  least  have  larger  sympathy 
and  partnership  in  the  angry  scratches 
and  staggering  blows  that  shall  come 
to  our  connnon  physiognomy  from  the 
ills  and  evils  of  life. 

Deference  to  real  power  is  certainly 
as  befitting  a  grace  as  an  outside  cour- 
tesy, ever  ready  to  become  the  conceal- 
ment of  contempt ;  while  a  little  fear  is 
a  wholesome  sedative  to  passionate  ad- 
miration. We  shall  not  be  the  losers 
by  powers  bent  to  more  consideration, 
fairness,  and  respect,  and  compelled  to 
initiate  conquest  by  good  behavior. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  there  be 
lost  to  man  that  which  amid  all  scorn, 
forgetfulness,  and  harshness,  he  most 
truly  values— womanly  character,  affec- 
tion, sympathy,  and  patience.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  genuine,  tender,  in  one 
word  womanly,  heart,  are  not  of  so  un- 
certain and  unstable  a  character  as  to 
be  fermented  and  soured  by  a  little 
more  knowledge  and  opportunity.  An 
addition  of  strength  to  patience,  of 


power  to  love,  of  comprehension  to 
tenderness,  is  all  that  remains  to  gi^ 
woman  in  character  a  sublimity  equal 
to  her  present  beauty. 

If  we  have  buried  woman,  when  fallen, 
under  the  worst  words  of  our  language, 
as  stones  cast  upon  her  to  hide  her  from 
the  eye,  yet  the  pure  woman,  by  her 
inner  life,  has  lifted  other  words,  idl 
her  own,  into  the  region  of  the  most 
delightful,  vivifying,  blessed  emotion, 
and  made  them  the  abiding  seat  of  all 
holy  home-affection. 

Mother,  wife,  and  sister,  are  the  key- 
words with  which  each  of  us  unlocks 
the  treasures  of  the  heart,  or,  wanting 
which,  plod  on  poor  and  penniless  for- 
ever in  a  beggared  world,  that  brings 
no  zest  in  memory,  in  existence,  or  in 
hope.  The  patient  tenderness  of  the 
mother,  the  prodigal  love  of  the  wife, 
the  jealous  affection  of  the  sister,  so 
possess  the  feelings  and  command  the 
imagination  as  to  give,  wherever  our 
Bethel  is  planted,  in  waking  or  in  sleep- 
ing hours,  form  and  feature  to  those 
angels  that  go  up  from  us  into  the  open 
heavens,  or  come  down  to  us  as  from 
the  presence  of  God. 


MEMORY  IS  IMMORTAL. 

Time  passccl,  as  passes  time  with  common  souls 
Whose  thoughts  and  wishes  end  with  every  day ; 
For  whom  no  future  is — ^whose  present  hours 
Reveal  no  looming  shade  of  that  which  wbs. 


But  Memory  is  immortal,  for  she  comes 
To  me,  from  heaven  or  hell,  to  me,  once  more  1 
As  birds  that  migrate  choose  the  ocean-wind 
That  beats  them  helpless,  while  it  steers  them  home ; 
So  I  was  this  way  driven — ^I  chose  this  way — 
Of  old  my  dwelling-place,  where  all  my  race 
Are  buried.    At  fiist  I  was  enchanted  here : 
Impossible  appeared  the  pall,  the  shroud ; 
And  in  my  spell  I  trod  the  grassy  streets. 
Where  in  the  summer  days  mild  oxen  drew  * 
The  bristling  hay,  and  in  the  winter  snows 
The  creaking  masts  and  knees  for  mighty  ships. 
Whose  hulls  were  parted  on  the  coral  reefs 
Or  foundered  in  the  depth  of  Arctic  nights. 
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I  wandered  through  the  gardens  rank  and  waste^ 
•  Wonderful  once,  when  I  was  like  the  flowers ; 

Along  the  weedy  paths  grew  roses  still, 
Surriying  empire,  but  remaining  queens. 

My  mood  established  by  the  slumbrous  town^ 
(Slumber  with  slumber,  dream  with  dream  should  be) 
I  sought  a  mansion  on  the  lonely  shore. 
From  which,  his  feet  made  lerel  with  his  head, 
Its  occupant  was  gone.    I  lired  alone. 
Whoso,  beneath  this  roo^  had  played  his  part 
In  lifers  deep  tragedy,  not  here  again 
Ck)uld  be  r^earsed  its  scenes  of  love  or  hate. 
Upon  the  ancient  walls  my  pictures  hung — 
Of  men  and  women,  strong  and  beautiful, 
Whose  shouldeis  pushed  along  the  world^s  great  wheel ; 
Landscapes  where  doud  and  mountain  rose  as  one. 
Where  rivers  crept  in  secret  rales,  or  rolled 
Past  city  walls,  whose  towers  and  palaces 
By  slaves  were  builded,  and  by  princes  fallen  1 
And  books  whose  pages  ever  told  o;ie  tale, 
The  tale  of  human  love,  in  joy  or  pain, 
The  seed  of  our  last  hope— Eternity. 
Days  glided  by,  this  mirage  cheating  all ; 
Mom  came,  eve  went,  and  we  were  tranquil  still. 
If  form,  and  sound,  and  color,  fail  to  show 
By  poet's,  painter's,  sculptor's  noble  touch, 
The  subtle  truth  of  Nature,  can  I  tell 
How  Nature  poised  my  mind  in  light  and  shade  t 

But  Memory  is  inmiortal,  and  to  me 
She  advanced,  silent,  slow,  a  muffled  shape. 
One  moonlight  night,  I  walked  through  long  white  lanes ; 
The  sky  and  sea  were  like  a  frosted  web. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  familiar  scents. 
Which  travelled  down  the  wind,  I  knew  fh>m  wher^— 
The  fhkgrance  of  a  grove  of  Northern  pines. 
My  feet  were  hastening  thither— and  my  heart  I 
At  last  I  stood  before  a  ftmeral  mound, 
From  which  I  fled  when  vanished  love  and  life— 
Long  years  ago— fled  fh>m  my  father's  house, 
Banished  myself^  to  banish  him  I  loved — 
His  broken  history  and  his  early  grave. 
And  in  the  moonlight.  Memory  floated  on 
Immortal,  with  my  now  immortal  Love  I 
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When  for  many  days  the  waten  had 
"preyailed  exceedingly,"  and  a  lone 
craft  bore  all  that  was  left  of  mankind, 
its  sailing-master,  imdar  dXYUxe  gnid- 
ance,  fomid  his  reckoning  by  a  singular 
expedient. 

''It  came  to  pass  that  after  forty 
days  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the 
Axk,  and  he  sent  forth  a  raren ;  also  he 
sent  forth  a  cUne,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  the  face  of  the 
ground."  * 

The  dove  returned  to  liim,  finding 
"no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot." 
"  Tet  other  seven  days,  and  again  he 
sent  forth  the  doye  out  of  the  Ark." 
And  she  "  came  to  him  in  the  evening, 
and  lo  I  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf 
pluckt  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the 
waters  were  abated."  Staying  yet  other 
seven  days,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
dove, "  which  returned  not  to  him  again 
any  more." 

In  this  simple  record  we  have  the  first 
efifort  of  navigation. 

It  depended  9olely  on  the  inUinet  qf  a 
hird. 

If  the  method  was  rude,  its  indica- 
tions proved  more  unerring  and  surer 
than  ever  did  those  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  For  ages,  with  succeseftil  and 
rich  results,  it  was  the  only  guide  of 
"those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships."  The  Tyrian  mariner  knew  its 
worth.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  owed  to  it  the  discovery 
of  their  islands  and  many  of  their  fair- 
est domains.  And  none,  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Columbus,  can  forget  how, 
on  the  evening  of  October  7, 1492,  as 
the  feathery  pilots  of  the  sea  came 
forth  to  greet  him,  its  revelations  as- 
sured his  heart  and  nerved  the  fainting 
spirits  of  his  men. 

As  was  promised,  in  a  former  article 
in  this  Magazine,  we  purpose  now  to 
test  the  polar  theory  of  Captain  Silas 
Bent  by  the  application  of  facts  drawn 
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fh>m  a  eodlogicdl  view;  and  also  to  ex- 
amine its  practical  working.  This  de- 
sign leads  us  into  Arctic  adventure  and 
introduces  the  early  stages  of  the  mari- 
ner's art,  while  it  takes  us  amidst  the 
gem-like  Fauna  and  Flora, 

•*  The  duk  im|ftthom*d  earet  of  ocean  boor/* 
and  yields  grave  matter  for  the  study  of 
the  merchant  and  political  economist. 

When  the  second  Qrinnell  Expedi- 
tion, under  Dr.  Kane,  surmounting 
every  obstacle,  had  crossed  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  ice  and  pierced  to  the 
shore  of  the  "  Open  jSm,"  the  records 
of  his  party  began  to  fhrnish  a  trust- 
worthy wodlogy  for  the  drcum-Polar  re- 
gions he  visited. 

Before  the  bar  of  the  naturalist,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Ojffwial  JaurnaA 
of  Dr.  Kane's  command,  we  have 
thought  to  try  the  theory  of  a  current 
deft  way  to  the  Pole,  confident  that  if 
anywhere  fiEdlacy  was  likely  to  be  de* 
tooted,  it  would  be  just  here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  dumb  and  instinct- 
guided  creatures,  whose  movements  and 
deportment  had  been  so  carefully  noted 
down  in  tiie  Journal,  and  whose  mute 
but  incorruptible  testimony  was  render- 
ed in  the  interest  of  no  theory,  and 
could  be  suborned  by  no  price. 

The  Journal  of  the  Grinnell  Bxpedi-* 
tion,  among  other  and  kindred  data, 
gives  such  facts  as  the  following : 

On  reaching  the  high  latitude  of  79'' 
north,  by  crossing  this  ice  on  sledges, 
the  Journal  reports : 

*'  We  have  never  seen  the  birds  so  namer- 
ous;  the  water  is  actually  block  with  dove- 
kies  and  the  rocks  crowded."    (Vol.  i.  p.  28U.} 

A  little  later,  in  the  northward  prog- 
ress of  the  party,  latitude  TO""  85'  north, 
is  noted  the  appearance  of  the  Arctic 
petrel: 

'*  Here  we  noticed  the  Arctic  petrel  {Procd' 
laria  Glacialu),  which  had  not  been  met  with 
since  we  left  the  north  waters  of  the  English 
whalers,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  position  on  which  we  stood.  Its  food  is 
essentially  marine,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
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numbers,  except  in  the  bigfawajs  of  open 
water  frequented  by  the  whale  and  the  larger 
fish.  These  were  seen  in  large  numbers" 
(p.  804,  vol.  i). 

This  clearly  shows  that  at  a  given 
point  (two  hundred  miles  south  of 
where  the  Doctor  then  was)  a  greater 
cold  existed  than  within  the  79th  paral* 
lei  of  latitude,  and  that  the  nearer  he 
approached  the  Pole  the  warmer  U  decamef 

But,  on  reaching  the  highest  and 
most  northerly  point  attained  in  his 
poleward  jonmey,  and  when  almost 
standing  on  the  shores  of  that  Open 
Sea,  which  was  rolling  and  beating  at 
his  feet,  widi  its  steady  tides  and  its 
majestic  waves,  Dr.  Kane  writes  one  of 
his  most  important  entries.  "  At  Rens- 
selaer Harbor  (only  78*  north  latitude) 
except  the  seal,"  runs  the  Journal,  "  we 
had  no  life,  available  for  the  hunt.  But 
here,  the  brent  goose  (Anas  B&midd) 
the  eider  and  the  king-duck  were  so 
crowded  together,  that  our  Esquimaux 
killed  two  at  a  shot,  with  a  single  rifle- 
balL"  The  brent  goose  had  not  been 
seen  before  since  entering  Smithes 
Straits.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Polar 
traveller  as  a  migratory  bird  of  the 
American  Continent.  Like  the  others 
of  the  same  fietmily,  it  feeds  upon  vege- 
table matter,  generally  on  marine 
plants,  with  their  adherent  molluscous 
life.  It  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  the 
interior ;  and,  from  its  habits,  may  be 
regarded  as  singularly  indicative  of 
open  water.  "  The  flocks  of  this  bird," 
he  adds,  "  easily  distinguished  by  their 
wedge-shaped  line  of  flight,  now  cross- 
ed the  water  obliquely  and  disappeared 
over  the  land  to  the  north  and  east.  I 
had  shot  these  birds  on  the  coast  of 
Wellington  Channel,  in  latitude  74"  50', 
nearly  six  degrees  to  the  south.  They 
were  then  flying  in  the  same  direction  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  303). 

Let  us  for  a  moment  weigh  these 
statements.  At  Rensselaer  Harbor,  far 
south  of  his  highest  and  farthest  ap- 
proach to  the  Pole,  Dr.  Kane's  party 
could  find  nothing  to  shoot  as  game. 
Crossing  trackless  sheets  and  flelds  of 
ice,  three  hundred  and  j\fty  milee  in 
Ireadth,  to  the  nort\  he  enters  a  region, 


where  his  "  Esquimaum  hilled  two  geete 
at  a  ehotj  with  a  single  ri/MalL^  So 
thick  was  the  game. 

Afd,  what  is  this  game  t  It  is  a 
well-known  bird.  Audubon  describes 
it  thus :  '^  Its  progress  along  our  AtUn- 
tic  coast  in  October,  November,  uid 
December,  is  varied.  It  appears  to  re- 
mun  along  the  coast  until  forced  away 
by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  when  it 
resumes  its  flight  and  removes  to  coun- 
tries beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  considered 
aa  a  salt-water  bird.  Its  food  consists 
of  marine  plants,  which  I  have  ofloi 
Tound  in  its  giznutL  When  tamed,  it 
eats  any  kind  of  grain,  and  crops  the 
grass  well.  Kever  seen  far  inland" 
Birds  of  America  (vol.  v.  p.  208). 

This  description  agrees  with  Dr. 
Kane's.  Here  we  have,  then,  a  bnd 
that  cannot  stand  the  winter-cold  on 
our  Atlantic  coast  (this,  doubtless,  is 
derived  fh>m  the  cold  Arctic  counter- 
current)— a  bird  that  seeks  warm  it- 
gions,  **^  flying  in  great  numbers  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Dr.  Kane^s  halting- 
place,  in  latitude  80^  (+)  north.  It  is  a 
bird,  too,  that  "never  is  found  tn- 
land,"  ^^eats  any  hind  of  grain,^  ^^  crept 
grase^  and  whose  chief  food,  all  na- 
turalists tell  us,  is  "wMtrwitf  plantsT 
Flocks  of  this  bird  are  seen  flying  to 
the  nort^veoH  of  the  eetentieth  degree  of 
West  Longitude  and  the  etghty-teeond  de- 
gree of  North  Latitude — a  point  within 
six  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole— aTji  in 
a  direction  which  ttotdd  tahe  them  right 
to  the  Pole  !  Suppose  an  icy  climate  or 
an  ice-covered  continent,  or  a  froien 
ocean  around  the  Pole,  would  not  the 
instinct  of  these  birds  warn  them 
away  ?  And,  yet,  twice  the  Journal  of 
the  Qrinnell  Expedition  reports  flocks 
of  them  *''' flying  in  the  same  dtreetion— 
to  the  north  and  east !  "  Had  Oaptahi 
Bent  written  this  Journal,  conld  he 
have  interlarded  it  with  statements 
more  strongly  corroborative  of  his  pres- 
ent theory  ? 

The  Unrf-dudi  seen  by  Dr.  Kane  is  a 
native  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  breeds 
in  large  numbers  near  Boston.  The 
eider^uehj  seen  also  in  company  with 
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the  brent  goose,  north  of  Smithes 
Straitfl,  on  the  way  to  the  northeast 
(i.  e.,  toward  the  Pole),  is  a  bird  of  the 
temperate  climates  of  America.  The 
great  naturalist  Audubon  tells  us  it 
"  has  the  power  of  diring  to  a  consid- 
erable depth  in  order  to  reach  the  beds 
on  which  their  favorite  sheUy  food 
abounds."  Is  it  likelj  sudi  birds  would 
be  migrating  to  an  ice-bound  region  ? 

Lastly,  the  AreHc  jtetrd  belongs  to 
a  species  that,  according  to  Audubon, 
^  feeds  on  mollnsca,  small  fishes,  Crus- 
tacea, marine  plants,  and  the  refose  of 
whales."  They  are  described  by  another 
as  "  living  on  fatty  matter."  "  When 
wounded,  they  emit  quantities  of  <h2." 
They  gorge  themselves  upon  the  blub- 
ber of  harpooned  whales  In  the  agonies 
of  death.  Oaptain  Sooresby  says,  "  it 
was  amusing  to  see  the  thousmids  that 
hung  around  a  whale-ship,  while  the 
sailors  were  cleaning  a  whale." 

Is  it  likely  such  a  harpy  would  be 
glutted  with  a  few  mosses  and  lichens 
of  a  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice  ? 

Upon  the  theory  of  a  warm,  and, 
hence,  of  an  animated  polar  sea,  there 
the  petrol  could  in  any  quantity  find 
his  choice  banquet 

Nor  is  this  testimony  of  the  Grinnell 
Expedition  isolated  and  alone. 

Not  to  multiply  facts,  deer,  it  is 
known,  propagate  at  the  island  of 
Spitzbergen,  under  the  80th  parallel  of 
latitude.  {Smi^iwnian  ContribuUafu.) 
The  sea-gull  abo,  which,  the  zoologist 
tells  us,  belongs  to  the  region  lying  be- 
tween Florida  and  Newfoundland,  was 
«een  by  Captain  Parry,  in  1827,  '*  north 
of  Spitsbergen  " — a  £act  to  be  ezi^ained, 
it  seems,  only  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Oulf-Stream  widi  its  stores  of  tropical 
caloric. 

As  to  the  birds  seen  in  such  ntmibers 
by  the  Grinnell  explorers,  we  may  ask. 
Where  would  they  find  supplies  of  food 
TiearegtT 

Better  geographers  than  yre  or  Dr. 
Kane,  they  know  that,  south  of  them, 
there  was  no  food  short  of  the  coasts 
of  Labrador,  distant  fifteen  hundred 
miles;  while,  if  they  flew  poleward, 
in  less  than  five  hundred  n^es  (and 
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Dr.  Kane  saw  them  ^^ flying  to  the 
nartkea$t "),  they  would  soon  enter  the 
balmy  air  of  the  Open  Sea  and  refjresh 
themselves  with  the  generous-spoils  the 
Gulf-Stream  transports  (as  we  shall 
probably  see)  in  its  capacious  volume 
to  the  Pole.  This  witness  of  facts,  it 
may  be  said,  is  not  conclusive.  Alone, 
it  may  not  be  so.  But,  if  taken  in  con- 
nection and  harmony  with  other  testi- 
mony, it  goes  far  to  win  credence  and 
conviction  for  the  theory  before  us. 
Noah  was  guided  by  the  testimony  of  a 
nngU  bird:  there  is  in  this  case  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  flocks  of  birds. 

If  we  explore  the  caverns  and  cham- 
bers of  the  ocean,  the  interest  deepens 
and  the  conviction  strengthens. 

A  distinguished  writer  in  the  Smith- 
sonian papers  tells  us,  that  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  Norway,  washed 
by  the  Gulf-Stream,  a  beautiful  coral, 
forming  long  rose-colored  branches, 
has  been  found,  in  the  rocky  chasms  of 
the  sea.  '*  Pieces  of  this  coral  have 
been  found,"  he  asserts,  ''where  the 
poor  Laplanders,  in  fishing  for  cod,  had 
brought  it  up  firom  the  sea  with  their 
angles."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  start- 
ling commentary  upon  the  power  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  to  transfer  climates 
and  submarine  temperatures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  if  the  Gulf-Stream 
can  transport  a  coral-climate  in  deep 
sea,  within  28°  of  the  Pole,  at  such 
rates,  it  would  carry  the  sea-tempera- 
ture ofif  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the 
Pole  itself 

This  is  not  so  strange  when  we  learn 
that  the  Gulf-Stream  so  afiects  England 
that,  upon  the  southwestern  shores  of 
Albion,  the  flowers  of  the  West  Indies 
grow  in  the  open  air. 

But,  let  us  keep  ourselves  under 
water. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
Marine  Flora,  and  thought  to  be  the 
parent  of  all,  is  the  Sea- Weed,  or  Wrack. 

Under  its  scientific  and  generic  name 
(Alffm)  it  has  been  found  in  many  forms ; 
and  doubtless  exists  in  myriad  others, 
that  have  as  yet  d^ed  the  power  of 
the  microscope. 
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MosBes,  Lichens,  and  Fungi  belong  to 
its  family.  Its  color  is  yarious,  some- 
times green,  sometimes  red.  Alpine 
and  Arcth;  snows  are  colored  by  the 
Hood-reddish  tinge  which  it  imparts  to 
the  infusoria  inhabiting  them.  In  mi- 
croscopic form  it  denizens  the  atmo- 
sphere. Its  red  hne  gives  name  to  the 
Arabian  Qnlf.  Captain  Cook,  and  every 
navigator  of  the  Pacific  since  his  time, 
mentions  it,  floating  iu  the  air  as  "  jea 
«atr-<£iMf,"  the  name  given  it  by  hb  sail- 
ors. The  icy  fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
are  not  too  sterile  to  grow  it  It  re- 
quires moisture ;  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  the  hillsides,  after  a  rain,  be- 
come coated  with  it  as  with  a  slimy 
jeUy — the  vegetation  of  an  hour. 
Alone,  of  marine  flora,  does  it  flourish 
in  salt-water,  decomposing  the  strong- 
est salt,  assimilating  the  acid  and  re- 
jecting the  metallic  element  as  indi- 
gestible. 

The  geographical  range  of  this  cele- 
brated weed  is  shown  by  Professor* 
Harvey,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be 
very  large  and  extensive.  From  long 
and  laborious  researches,  he  tells  us: 
"In  comparing  the  marine  vegetation 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  a  great  resemblance  is  ob- 
served between  the  ordinary  sea-weeds 
that  clothe  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  species  do  not  reach  so  high  a  lati- 
tude on  the  American  shore  as  on  the 
European.  ,0n  the  American  shore,  it 
is  conmion  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod 
(lat.  42°),  while  on  the  European,  it 
has  not  been  found  south  of  Norway, 
save  some  stray,  water-worn  stems  occa- 
sionally cast  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land or  Scotland." 

One  of  its  varieties,  so  abundant  in 
Boston  harbor,  is  rarely  found  in  Eu- 
rope south  of  Iceland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway.  And  the  species  has 
not  been  observed  in  America  north  of 
Charleston  (l&t.  88"^,  while  in  Europe  it 
occurs  in  Orkney  (lat.  69),  and  is  in  great 
profusion  and  luxuriance  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland.  This  remarkable  fiict 
indicates  a  range  which  isothermal  lines 
can  scarcely  explain. 


But  one  of  the  forms  of  this  plant  is 
tropical  (the  Podina  Patonia).  It  be- 
longs to  a  group  peculiarly  lovers  of 
the  sun.  We  are  not  cmrprised  that  in 
America  this  plant  should  not  grow 
further  north  than  the  Keys  of  Florida, 
although  it  attains  a  limit  of  27"*  fur- 
ther north  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  in  the  land-v^;etation  of  the 
two  coasts  there  is  something  like  an 
approach  to  similar  circumstances, 
oranges  and  eitron$  being  occasionally 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  Devonshire, 
and  the  maipH^ia  grand\fiora  attaining 
an  arborescent  size. 

Conmienting  upon  the  causes  of  these 
facts,  the  same  writer  remarks  that  the 
marine  limits  of  these  flora  "  are  cod- 
siderably  varied  by  the  action  of  the 
great  currents  which  traverse  the  ocean, 
carrying  the  waters  of  the  Polar  Zone 
to  ^e  Equator,  and  ag^n  conveying 
those  of  the  Torrid  Zone  into  the  high- 
er latitudes." 

"  Thus,"  he  says,  "  under  the  mfluenoe 
of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf-Stream, 
Sargcusum  (one  of  the  species  of  Algae) 
is  found  as  far  north  as  the  44th  degree 
of  latitude.  And  again,  the  cold  south- 
polar  current,  which  strikes  on  the 
western  shores  of  South  America,  and 
runs  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pera 
(known  as  Humboldt's  Current),  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  marine  vegeta- 
tion of  that  coast,  where  characteristic 
forms  of  the  marine  flora  of  Antarctic 
lands  approach  the  Equator  more  nearly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid."  * 

Midway  in  the  Atlantic  t  is  found  its 
largest-known  bed — the  famous  Bar- 
gasto  8m,  flrst  seen  by  Columbus  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1492.  There  it  then 
floated,  and  stiU  floats,  as  the  "  Weedff 
8eay  Not  knowing  that  it  never  grows 
on  sandbanks,  but  swims  suspended  in 
deep  water,  it  terrified  its  first  discover- 
ers with  fears  of  shoals  and  rocks.  This 
great,  living  bank  of  marine  growth  is 
computed,  by  Humboldt,  to  cover  with 

•  HvmboldVf  durent  flowi  to  flie  Eqoalor,  wboEt 
it  to  far  abolishes  the  equatorUl  oUnute,  that  at 
the  OaUpagos  Islands,  *«  on  /As  line,'*  the  ooolncsi 
drives  off  Oie  reef-bnildiiig  ooral. 

t  There  Is  also  a  similar  soa  in  the  Padflc. 
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sea-weed  two  hondred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  an  area  almo9t  8ix 
timea  a$  large  as  Oermany,  We  know  its 
depth  of  habitation  to  be  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Now  we  know,  too,  that  the  mighty 
equatorial  current  or  drift  of  waters, 
from  the  east,  rushes  through  this  enor- 
mous deposit  and  crowds  the  channel 
of  the  Gulf-Btream  with  the  vegetable 
matter  transported  from  the  "Weedy 
Sea,"  And  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  learn  the  purpose 
and  use  to  which,  in  the  economy  of 
the  ocean,  this  immense  mass  of  marine 
vegetation  is  put.  The  Gulf-Stream 
bears  it  as  part  of  its  freight,  in  meas- 
ureless quantities,  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
What  is  done  with  it  there?  Is  it 
thrown  away  by  Nature  ?  Or  is  it  used 
as  food  for  myriads  of  marine  inhabit- 
ants? 

Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point, 
with  his  powerful  microscope,  long  ago 
proved  that  the  Diatoms,  minutest  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  feed  on  Algae. 
The  Diatom  is  himself  the  prey  and 
food  of  a  higher  order  of  animalcules 
(Poraminifera) ;  and,  in  their  turn,  the 
latter  are  devoured  by  orders  yet.  high- 
er. This  Rob  Roy  process  goes  on  till, 
passing  through  the  larger  and  nobler 
families  of  the  deep,  we  come  to  its 
aristocracy,  and,  above  all,  with  his 
hnge  mouth,  to  the  lordly  Whale, 

The  masses  of  v.egetable  matter  con- 
veyed by  the  Gulf-Stream  and  Kuro- 
Biwo  to  the  Pole  are  just  here  most  im- 
pressive and  suggestive.  This  vegeta- 
tion is  sustenance  to  man  himself.  When 
boiled,  it  subsides  into  a  thick  jelly,  so 
grateful  to  invalids  and  luscious  to  epi- 
cures. Even  calves  and  pigs  are  fat- 
4;ened  on  it.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  magazines  of  it  borne  to  the  Pole 
are  intended  by  Nature  to  feed  mighty 
fiea-animals  there  ?  Even  zoological  in- 
dication tends  to  rivet  the  conviction 
that  these  marine  "  breadstuflb  "  supply 
in  Arctic  waters  the  needs  of  the  whale- 
kingdom,  and  of  those  finny  tribes  that, 
thronging  the  counter-currents,  load 
Amoricaa  and  Asiatic  tables  with  their 
daintiest  dishes. 


These  fish  cannot  exist  in  tropical 
seas:  they  are  unknown  at  the  Bahamas 
—evidence  that  their  nursery  is  far  pole- 
ward. 

Such  is  emphatically  the  case  with  the 
Right  Whale,  "to  whom  the  Torrid 
Zone  is  a  sea  of  fire."  Certain  it  is,  the 
Chilf-Stream  deposits  its  freight  at  the 
Pole^  since  it  never  reappears  in  the  Polar 
Counter-  Current* 

May  we  not  then  view  the  Sargasso 
Seas  as  the  ocean^s  obakaries,  set  in  the 
very  centres  of  his  ever-waving  harvest- 
fields,  and  bursting  with  richer  sheaves 
than  loaded  the  storehouses  of  Egypt, 
when,  for  seven  years,  Joseph  "had 
gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  ?  " 

And,  if  the  Sargassos  are  the  store- 
houses, must  we  not  regard  the  Gulf- 
Stream — ^the  majestic  "river  in  the 
ocean  " — and  also  its  fellow-stream,  the 
Kuro-Siwo,  as  charged  by  Nature  to 
fulfil,  for  the  forces  of  marine  life,  mar- 
shalled at  the  Pole,  the  office  of  sleep- 
less C03IMI8SABIE8  ?  The  Hitions  daily 
transported  and  served  out  to  these 
swarming  hosts,  no  mind  may  rightly 
compute.  Caesar,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  near 
losing  his  army  from  the  miscarriage 
of  supplies.  Never,  while  the  Gulf- 
Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo  fiow  on,  can 
such  peril  threaten  the  armies  which 
crowd  the  circum-Polar  Sea. 


♦  This  l8  a  hinge  of  the  whole  suhjoct.  Profe»- 
sor  Bailey,  the  groat  microsoopist,  examined  hoth 
the  Onlf-Stream  and  its  reflow,  or  polar  oounter- 
ouiroi4.  He  states  as  the  result :  **  The  soDndliigi 
near  Key  Blscayne,  Florida,  varying  in  depth  from 
147  to  205  fiithoms,  in  the  QuJf-Slream^  are  of  ft 
light  greenish  gray  mud,  composed  chiefly  of 
Foramini/erot  Diatoms,  and  Polyoistins.  The 
Foramini/cra  compose  th»  largest  parts  of  these  mudi, 
Tho  siiidons  shells  of  Diatoms  are  fonnd  in  large 
numbers  after  the  Foraminiliera  have  been  di^ 
solved  by  acids.  These  Diatoms  Uve  upon  algs.** 
But,  on  examicfng  the  reflow,  or  returning  water,  of 
the  Gulf-Streom  from  the  Pole,  his  result  was  very 
diffsrent.  •«The  spedmen  from  latitude  88*  4'  4" 
north  and  longitude  78^  56'  47"  west,  90  flUhoms, 
is  crowded  with  Polythalmian  forms,  mostly  large 
enough  to  be  recognised  without  a  magn1fler.»» 
Professor  Baoho,  speaking  of  the  deep-sea  sound- 
ings for  the  polar  oounter-cnrrent,  says,  **  they  are 
aU  filled  with  OAloareous  Pdylhalmia,  and  also 
textihiria.»»    Coast  Survey  Report,  1847,  p.  26. 

What  has  the  Chilf^Stream  done  with  its  load  of 
alg«,  diatoms,  and  other  Ibod  fn  marine  life? 
Evidently,  it  has  left  them  in  polar  waters. 
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Certain  is  it,  these  natural  commis- 
saries hare  not,  for  six  thousand  years, 
been  bearing  their  proyision  to  a  far- 
off  cemetery — a  marine  Sahara — ^where 
no  hungry  mouths  cry  for  bread  and  no 
demand  is  made  for  their  precious 
freight. 

The  circum-Polar  region  must  then 
teem  at  least  with  marine  life.  Could 
so  much  life  exist  teiheaih  a  froten 
ocean  t  Could  it  exist  anywhere  mte 
in  an  open  and  tepid  Beat  The  infu- 
soria of  the  sea  are  known  to  wear 
away  the  ice  which  fringes  Arctic 
shores.*  Were  the  minute  inhabitants 
of  *the  Gulf-Stream  placed  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  frozen  sea,  they  would 
soon  find  away  upward  through  the 
icy  coverlid.  Hard  rocks  and  timber, 
and  (ship-builders  tell  us)  the  stoutest 
oaks  of  piers  and  vessels,  are  perforated 
by  the  teeth  of  small  shell 

"Even  the  Plymouth  Break-water, 
solid  stone  as  it  is,''  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Wood,  "was  very  soon  attacked  by 
marine  inftisoria." 

How  can  a  Polar  Sea,  teeming  with 
marine  life,  be  for  any  time  ice-coated  f 

The  respiratory  organs  of  many  of 
these  sea-dwellers,  as  anatomy  shows 
(it  is  especially  true  of  the  whale-king- 
dom), require  air  for  breathing.! 

Is  it  possible  the  fihny  tribes  and 
schools  of  whale—"  things  creeping  in- 
numerable, both  small  and  great  beasts  " 
— would  for  a  day  tolerate  an  ice-sheet 
over  the  Polar  Sea  ? 

Could  the  sea  at  the  Pole  be  covered 
with  a  crust  of  solid  granite,  rather 
than  be  buried  alive,  in  their  despera- 
tion, the  swarming  and  upheaving 
legions  of  the  water  would  storm  and 
burst  their  prison,  or  pile  up  their  dead 

*  In  an  able  paper  read  beltyre  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  few  yean  ago,  by  one  of 
its  inemberi,  of  mnoh  experience  in  Arctic  re- 
search, It  ie  etoted  that  *«  the  htai  devlcped  fy  On 
JXaiOKtacm  adhering  to  th*  under-nar/ate  qf  Ou 
ict  in  Polar  latimdu  ha*  hotUnotd  it  into  hont^ 
combed  chamben,  giving  it  Vu  ¥fhaler*i  nawu  qf 
*TtLenicty^ 

t  What  if  here  fald  of  sea-ilsiixna  is  eqoally  true 
of  many  sea-flora.  **  Many  marine  plants,^  says 
Wood,  *<  require  alternations  of  air  and  arater,  the 
best  specimens  being  fotmd  whore  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  smi  and  to  the  force  of  the 
winds  for  some  hoars  dai\j."—Ol^tcUqf  S^^Shan. 


underneath  it  in  higher  heaps  than 
those  made  by  the  allied  slain  imder 
the  battlements  of  Sebastopol. 

Bo  much  for  the  theoretical  part  of 
Captain  Bent's  great  scheme.  The  en- 
gineer of  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel,  how- 
ever, needs  more  than  his  mathematiGa. 
He  must  devise  appropriate  machinery. 

The  subject  requires  us  to  explain 
the  agency  of  the  toatef^thermometer^ 
proposed  U>  supplant,  in  Polar  waters, 
the  magnetic  needle. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, being  nothing  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary thermometer  set  in  a  copper  cyl- 
inder. This  is  pierced  with  fine  holes 
to  admit  the  sea-water,  when  the  in- 
strument is  cast,  and  furnished  with  an 
opening,  that  it  may  show  the  face  of 
the  thermometer  after  its  immersion. 

In  the  year  1799,  Jonathan  Williams 
published  at  Philadelphia  a  most  valua- 
ble pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thermomeirieai 
JfaviffotiojiJ^  The  writer  gave  nomerons 
tables  of  sea-water  temperature,  as  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Franklin  and  by  himself. 
His  object  was  announced  to  be,  "  To 
prove  that,  by  ascertaining  the  relative 
heat  of  the  sea-water  from  time  to  time, 
the  pass^e  of  a  ship  through  the  Qulf- 
Stream,  and  from  deep  water  into 
soundings,  may  be  discovered  in  time 
to  avoid  danger^  although  (owing  to 
tempestuous  weather)  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  heavo  the  lead,  or  observe  the 
Heavenly  Bodies.**  ,  This  remarkable 
relic  of  the  practical  mind  of  Franklin, 
and  the  able  discussion  of  a  problem 
of  navigation,  then  involved  in  dense 
fogs  of  mystery,  like  seed  long  buried 
in  the  soil,  may  yet  germinate  and  ripen 
into  valuable  rraults  for  the  Polar  sea- 
man. 

"Every  mariner,"  says  Williams, 
"  when  near  the  coast,  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  speaking  a  ship  from  the  place 
to  which  he  is  bound,  that  he  may  cor- 
rect the  longitude  of  a  long  reckoning 
by  that  of  a  very  short  one ;  by  thia  he 
is  enabled  to  shape  his  course,  by  kam- 
ing  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the 
land.  This  Ib  exaotly  the  office  the 
thermometer  performs ;  for  it  dedaree, 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury,  the 
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time  whea  the  Bhip  comet  into  fhe 
water  between  the  Gulf-Stream  and  tlie 
coast,  and  by  a  further  fall,  it  declares 
the  times  when  she  comes  within  sound- 
ings. In  tMs  situation  there  is  general- 
ly twelve  hours'  safe  run,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  standing  off  for  fear  of  being 
too  near  in  the  night,  the  navigation 
may  be  pursued,  as  safely  as  if  the  lead 
could  be  kept  going  with  the  land  in 
view. 

**  Rocks  and  sands,"  he  Ibrdbly  adds, 
*^  it  will  be  remembered,  are  powerful 
conductors  of  heat,  more  so  than  water, 
and  more  so  than  earth;  hence  it  is 
found  that,  alter  coming  within  places 
of  muddy  bottom,  the  water  is  warmer 
than  outside  a  bar."  Thus  he  finds 
methods  of  steering  safely  even  along 
the  shallows  and  amongst  the  hidden 
rocks  of  the  shores.  In  the  Atlantic, 
on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Virginia, 
we  find  his  diary  thus  states  hb  experi- 
ments in  thermometric  navigation : 

October  12,  noon.— if o  symptom-  of  Oulf- 
Straaoi  in  this  longitude.  (He  had  Jast  left 
Boston.) 

SumteL—'We  now  probably  approach  the 
Gulf-Stream,  the  water  being  V  warmer  than 
at  noon. 

0<Mer  18,  noon.— We  are  now  probaWy 
within  the  stream,  the  water  being  15*  warmer 
than  yesterday  at  this  time.  , 

Sunsti.Stili  in  stream,  for  the  water  con- 
tinaes  warm. 

[Thie  oburvaiion  held  good  uniit] 

October  18,  tfunrue.— By  the  sadden  change 
in  the  heat  of  the  water,  I  suspeot  we  are 
drawing  neay  —nndings, 

October  IB,  «^».— Sounded.  No  bottom  at 
60  fathoms. 

8  P.  If.— dot  bottom  83  fathoms,  heatr  of 
water  56".    At  midnight  21  fathoms. 

October  19.— At  2  a.  m.,  18  fathoms,  at  4 
▲.  M.,  14  fathoms,  at  8  a.  k.,  made  Cape  Charles ; 
reckoning  very  correct 

This  work,  then  so  valuable,  was 
published  among  ^^  The  American  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  Commander 
(afterward  Commodore)  Truxton,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  highly 
appreciated  it,  and  wrote,  in  acknowl- 
edgment :  "  Your  publication  will  be 
of  use  to  navigation,  far  beyond  what 
you  yourself  will  immediately  calcu- 
late, for  I  have  proved  the  ntility  of 


the  thermometer  very  often  since  we 
sailed  together;  not  only  in  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  Gulf-Stoeam,  but  in 
the  Ethiopian,  Arabian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese  seas,  the  various  straits  in  the 
Eastern  world,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

**It  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  mariners,  and 
particularly  so  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  astronomical  observa- 
tions."  . 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Water-Thermometer  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  of  Polar  waters,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  while  for  ordinary  naviga- 
tion the  Mariner^s  Compass  suffices,  it 
will  not  prove  trustworthy  as  far  north 
as  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude.  In 
1831,  Sir  James  Ross  made  the  discovery 
of  the  True  Magnetic  North  Pole^  lati- 
tude 70"^,  lonffUude  100'*  West.  To  this 
point,  everywhere  above  the  equator, 
the  magnetic  needle  turns.  Suppose  a 
ship,  due  west  of  this  magnetic  pole, 
to  follow  her  compass  under  the  convic- 
tion it  pointed  north :  she  would  infalli- 
bly lose  her  way.  I^  error  of  the  nee- 
dle toould  he  90^ 

Ij^  on  the  100th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, and  in  latitude  above  70**,  the 
pilot  was  steering  for  the  Iforthf  so  com- 
pletely would  his  needle  have  veered, 
he  would  have  to  put  his  wheel  about 
hard  for  the  South.  These  deviations 
explain  many  failures  of  explorers  to 
attain  the  Pole.  Supposing  they  were 
sailing  to  the  North  Pole :  many  of  the 
poleward-bound  ships,  alter  passing  the 
Arctic  Circle,  following  the  guide  of 
the  needle,  may  have  pushed  due  west^ 
or  (if  {hey  took  the  Behring^s  Straits 
route),  due  east. 

Between  the  70th  and  80th  degrees  of 
north  latitude  there  stretches,  around  the 
earth,  a  bslt  of  iob.'*'  It  is  a  barrier  to 
ships  in  every  approach  and  avenue  to 
the  Pole,  save  where,  by  the  great  ocean- 
currents,  it  is  ruptured  or  melted. 

*  This  {a  the  ioe-bairler,  MTeral  hundred  miles 
hi  breadth  from  north  to  south,  otct  which  Dr. 
Kane  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  "  Open  Sea,*'  lat. 
83'.    AU  polar  trarellors  hare  CDOonntered  it. 
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With  a  needle  pointing  east  or  west, 
in  these  high  latitudes,  the  polar  mari- 
ner would  ineyitably  be  misled,  and 
misled  into  the  yery  midst  of  this  ioe- 
belt. 

With  the  water-thermometer  as  his 
goide,  this  peril— so  fatal  to  Parry  and 
others— would  be  wholly  avoided.  The 
simplest  of  instruments,  and,  as  Commo- 
dore Tmxton  observed,  "particularly 
valuable  to  mariners  unacquainted  with 
astronomical  observations,"  the  water- 
thermometer  might  well  supplant  the 
compass.  Speaking  of  the  barometer, 
microscope,  and  other  similar  inven- 
tions, one  has  said :  "  Almost  every  one 
of  these  instruments  has  hrought  in  tight 
a  n&w  amntry,^^ 

Perhaps  this  simple  contrivance  may 
be  added  to  the  number. 

OBJECTIONS. 

It  has  been  demanded.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  why  have  not  explorers  of  past 
ages  found  this  thermal  way  to  the 
Pole  ?  If  this  objection  can  be  applied 
to  Captain  Bent's  proposed  route,  it 
can,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied 
to  any  and  every  proposition  now,  or 
ever  hereafter  to  be,  laid  before  the 
world,  with  a  view  of  solving  this  Polar 
difficulty.  Tlie  theory  must  stand  or 
ftul  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  we  have 
striven  to  challenge  and  test  it  by  the 
most  searching  criteria,  and  to  prove  it 
in  the  fiercest  fires.  Irrespective,  how- 
ever, of  the  merits  of  the  theory  itself^ 
its  author  happens  to  have  furnished 
some  facts  which  bear  directly  upon  its 
credibility.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Daly,  President  of  the  American  Qeo- 
graphical  and  Statistical  Society,  New 
York,  he  says;  "At  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  in  1848,  the  United  States 
ship  Preble,  to  which  I  was  attached  as 
sailing-master  or  navigator,  was  or- 
dered from  California  on  special  ser- 
vice to  China.  In  crossing  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  stopped  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  we  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  whalers  assembled  for 
the  winter.  In  conversation  with  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  these  Cap- 
tains, be  told  me  he  was  just  from  a 


cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  that,  in 
pursuit  of  whales,  he  had  gone  '  mmtoI 
hundred  milei  to  the  northuxtrd  and  cast- 
vtard  from  Behring*8  Straits^  and  ikroe 
hund^red  mUn  leyond  the  limite  of  hie 
chart,  and  with  an  open  eea  HtU  "before 
him,  aefar  at  could  he  teen  in  that  direo- 
turn: 

"  From  the  Sandwich  Islands  jfe  k^it 
between  the  tropics,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  northeast  trade-winds,  and  also 
to  take  advantage  of  the  equatorial 
current,  the  latter  of  which  wo  Ibund 
setting  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of 
from  thirty  to  eighty  miles  per  day, 
and  which,  (^reading  from  the  Izopic 
of  Cancer  to  that  of  Capricorn,  has  m 
width  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic Oceaih.  A  few  months  after  oar 
arrival  in  China,  we  weve  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  num- 
ber of  shipwrecked  American  seamea 
who,  we  leamedfrcMn  the  GovemorrGene- 
ral  of  Jaya,  had  been  thrown  into  prison. 
This  was  mid-winter,  when  the  north- 
east monsoon  was  at  its  height,  when 
no  vessels  but  steamers  and  opium 
clippers  attempted  to  make  passages  to 
the  north  coast  of  China.  The  almiost 
universal  prediction  of  both  Americans 
and  Englishmen  at  Hong  Kong  was 
that  the  PrdUe  could  not  accomplish 
the  voyage  at  that  season  of  the  year ; 
but,  with  genuine  pluck,  the  Captain 
always  ref^ied  that  she  should  do  so, 
or  else  lay  her  bones  in  the  bottom  of 
the  China  Sea.  As  soon  as  we  got  out 
of  port  and  doubled  the  south  end  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  wind  fresh- 
*ened  into  a  stiff  gale  firom  the  north- 
east, compelling  us  to  heave  the  ship 
to  under  storm-sails,  and  preventin^^ 
our  getting  any  observations  for  lati- 
tude and  longitude  for  three  consecu- 
tive days.  [This  being  the  case,  we 
did  not,  of  'course,  know  where  the 
ship  was,  only  approximately.]  Tlie 
efiect  of  this  wind  upon  a  ship  lying  to 
in  this  way,  if  uninfluenced  by  ocean- 
currents,  would  be  to  drift  or  drive  her 
to  leeward  in  the  direction  the  wind 
was  blowing,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
miles  per  day.    At  the  cxpiraUon  of 
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three  days,  therefare,  when  the  storm 
abated  and  land  was  discoyered  to  the 
westward,  we  thought  it  most  be  the 
Bashee  Islands,  which  lie  some  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Formosa; 
but,  on  standing  in,  we  found  it  to  be 
the  northern  end  of  M$  latter  idand^ 
and  that  we  had  been  actually  carried 
during  this  time  by  a  current  (the  Kwro- 
Siwo)  ninety  mUee  to  the  northward^ 
againet  the  windy  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  to  the  northward  of  where 
the  ship  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  current  (1)  The  ezperienod  of 
this  cruise,  confirming  the  existence  of 
these  two  powerful  currents  (the  Preble 
had  preyiously  encountered  the  counter- 
current  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  of  equal  vio- 
lence, on  the  other  side  of  Formosa^ 
and  rolling  its  cold  waters  to  the  south) ; 
the  well-known  fSftct  that  the  great 
equatorial  current  pours  its  immense 
volume  into  the  China  Sea,  almost 
directly  at  right  anglee  to  loth  of  theee 
eurrente  juet  epolcen  of;  the  constant 
flow  of  these  currents  in  fixed  and  op- 
posite directions,  regardless  of  winds  or 
seasons ;  their  great  velocity  and  juxta- 
position,— were  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  mind,  and 
set  it  to  work  to  find  out  their  origin 
and  whither  they  led. 

*'  After  the  return  of  the  Japan  Expe- 
dition under  Commodore  Perry,  in  1850, 
having  had  charge  of  the  meteorological 
records  and  investigations  of  the  Expe- 
dition, I  was  detailed  to  assist  Lieut 
Wm.  L.  Maury  to  prepare  its  surveys 
and  charts  of  sailing  directions  for 
publication. 

^  The  result  of  this  work  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  these  two  cur- 
rents (on  either  side  of  Formosa)  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  great  system  in  the 
Pacific,  identical  in  all  its  essential  fea- 
tures with  that  of  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent, Qulf-Stream,  and  counter-current 
in  the  Atlantic."  [See  Captain  Bent's 
Report  on  Kuro-Siwo,  second  volume 
of  the  Japan  Expedition  Report] 

"Here,  then,  were,"  he  continues, 
"  the  two  gpreat  currents  of  the  world 
pursoing  their  way  northward  and  east- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf- 


Stream  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  the 
EuroSiwo  by  Behring's  Straits.  The 
Spitzbergen  current,  with  an  open  sea 
far  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Sea, 
has  been  explored  by  early  navigators ; 
whilst  that  through  Behrlng's  Straits  is 
known  to  our  whalers,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  of  the  Captain  of  one  of 
them,  whom  I  have  m^itioned  as  hav- 
ing met  at  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

The  striking  statements  of  this  sea- 
captain  are  sustained  by  the  explorar 
tions  of  Commander  John  Rogers  of 
the  United  States  North  Pacific  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  in  1854  and  1855,  who 
penetrated  to  the  north  of  Behring's 
Straits  in  search  of  Herald  Islands.  He 
states  that  "  as  far  as  he  went  to  north- 
ward and  eastward  beyond  the  Straits, 
he  had  an  open  am,  with  a  current  fiow- 
ing  to  the  northward  and  eastward^  and 
with  a  temperature  of  the  water  much 
abow  that  due  to  the  latitude,^^ 

This  testimony  is  the  same  as  that 
borne  by  Eotzebue  in  1815,  who  made 
an  attempt  to  pass  to  the  west  round 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  thus  came  near 
the  sweeping  skirt  of  the  Gulf-Stream, 
&r  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  "  The  ssa," 
he  says,  "  was  open  to  the  norihea$t  aefar 
ae  the  eye  could  see,^ 

Admiral  Wrangell,  in  1828,  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  saw  "  an  open  eea,  boundleet 
to  the  viHon^  toward  the  PoUy  It  was  in 
this  same  direction,  immediately  along 
one  of  the  great  currerits  described, 
that,  according  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1675, 
two  Dutch  whalers,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1855  penetrated  to  the  Pole  itself. 

How,  then,  can  an  objection  be  urged 
against  this  Thermometrie  Route,  on 
the  score  that,  had  it  existed,  it  would 
have  been  ere  this  discovered  by  early 
natigatorst 

As  we  have  seen,  just  $o  far  as  their 
reeeare^  haive  gonej  along  the  track  of 
tbie  Boute^  they  corroborate  the  Thermo- 
metrie Theory, 

If  it  i^ppear  strange  that  no  Polar 
adventurer  has  ever  yet  essayed  these 
newly-proposed  "  (Gateways,"  ought  we 
not  to  remember  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  is  a  discovery  of  na 
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ancient  date;  and  that  of  the  Euro* 
Siwo  is  to  be  fixed  for  1858,  when  Cap- 
tain Bent  and  hia  co-UborerB  under 
Commodore  Perry,  for  the  flrrt  time, 
with  plnmmet  and  thermometer,  found- 
ed  its  ^  black"  waters.  The  nations  of 
Europe,  not  exceptug  England,  hav«, 
since  1858,  learned  nothing  more  of  this 
latter  stream  ;  and  their  highest  nauti- 
cal and  geographical  authorities  content 
themselres  with  copying  Captain  Bent^s 
^^  Report  on  the  Euro-8iwo,"  i>&Hfatim, 
And,  even  within  a  few  years,  no  less 
an  authcHity  than  Sir  John  Herschel,  in 
the  pages  of  the  EncyclopaBdia  Britan- 
nica,  contended  that  the  "  sole  cause  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  is  the  trade-winds,^ 
not,  indeed,  by  causing  ^'a  head  of 
water''  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  but  by 
rolling  particles  of  water  before  them 
as  billiard-balls  are  rolled  oyer  the  ta- 
ble," whilst  eyery  tar  that  erer  sailed 
on  the  Gulf-Stream  knows  that  "for 
hundreds  of  miles  after  it  enters  the 
Atlantic,  it  runs  against  the  trade- 
winds,  and  for  a  part  of  the  way  it 
runs  right  in  the  ^^dind'g  tyt?^*  It 
cannot  be  concealed  that,  until  lately, 
the  Ocean,  the  largest  and  noblest  woric 
of  the  Almighty  on  our  planet,  and 
which  is  emphatically  His  most  won- 
derful workshop,  has  been  but  little 
better  known  than  the  surface  of  the 
moon. 

Where,  then,  can  be  found  any  occa- 
sion for  surpHse,  that  this  theory  of  a 
current-cleft  passage  to  the  Pole  should 
now,  for  the  first  time,  be  giyen  to  the 
world?  In  the  greed  of  oommei^ial 
lucre,  the  world  has  been  content  to 
chart  the  inlets,  the  shoals,  and  rocks 
of  the  sea,  to  fiidi  its  wat^v,  to  rob  its 
pearUbeds,  to  be  wafted  by  its  qyicy 
breezes,  imd  borne  on  its  ney^^ceadtag 
streams  to  th^  centres  of  trede^  'But 
scantily,  now  and  then,  has  it  doled  but 
a  pittance  fitHn  its  spoils  and  gains  for 
the  exploration  and  unveiling  of  the 
ocean's  wonders. 

It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 

*  Phftiml  Ocof.  of  SuL  Hftipera,  18S1,  p.  tk 
The  Knro-Siiro  does  the  same.  The  Monunblqne 
current  rwoeps  rapidly  to  the  sooth  vgaintt  the 
MMLthwcet  trade-vinds. 


despite  these  things^  a  few  dauntlesa 
spirits  have  with  untiring  patience  par- 
sued  its  study,  and  penetrated  so  te 
into  its  mystny,  to  the  shame  of  att 
ignobler  generation. 

In  Tlew  of  such  facts,  are  we  un- 
warranted in  entertaining  tiie  conclu- 
sion forced  upon  Captain  BenVs  mind 
by  his  long  experience  and  arduous 
study  of  the  curfents  of  the  deep — "  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  beUere 
that  the  streams  which  pursue  thdr 
ways  direct  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  cany 
witib  tiiem  warmtii  enough  not  only  to 
dissolve  the  ice  they  eneounter,  and 
keep  tiieir  pathways  open  all  througli 
the  year,  but  also  to  raise  the  temp«ra- 
ture  permanently  above  the  freezing 
point  of  a  large  area  of  the  sea  around 
the  Pole,  and  tihus  prevent  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  becoming  locked 
in  eternal  ice,  and,  overlnirdened  in  the 
lapse  of  agea  with  the  accumulations 
of  snow,  precipitated  by  the  vapor- 
laden  winds  carried  thither  fi-om  the 
Tiropics.*» 

Certain  it  is,  however  we  may  dispose 
of  this  hypotiiesis,  Ciq>tain  Bent  has 
forever  exploded  the  modem,  as  well  as 
the  andent,  notions  of  geographers 
concerning  the  accumulated  ice  of  ages 
resting  upon  and  around  the  Pole.  He 
shows  and  demonstrates  it  to  be  a  phy- 
9kaL  impomtfUify.  For,  *^  since  meteoro- 
logical observations  estaUish  the  fiMt 
^lat  the  average  precipitation  of  moist- 
ure in  all  parts  of  the  worid  is  ^[f^  fset 
annually,  in  the  period  of  six  thousand 
years  the  accretions  of  ice  and  snow 
would  have  accumulated  about  ttie 
Poles,  in  an  lU'ea  iemtaMdng  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  miles,  a  plateaa 
of  ice  thirty  thoosand  feet  in  height  I 

^  These  accumulations  of  water  in  a 
solid  form,  at  the  earth^s  extremitiesy** 
he  forcibly  adds,  ^  would  not  only  have 
materially  lowered  the  level  of  the  un- 
congealed  oceans,  from  whence  this 
li»>isture  has  been  drawn  by  evapora- 
tion, but  would  also,  by  a  withdrawal 
of  such  a  wdght  from  the  central  sones 
of  the  earth,  and  the  piling  of  it  up  at 
the  extremities,  have  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  or  balance  of  the  globe  I  * 
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These  expreeeions  are  extrayagaHtly 
moderate.  They  rest  upon  the  ground 
tiiat  the  average  precipitation  of  rain 
on  the  earth^s  eor/ace  reaches  oi  muth 
aB  "  five  feet  annually.''  At  tiie  Poles 
iti&farmore,  "The  barometer  at  the 
SonthrPolar  calms  stands  at  28  inches ; 
in  the  Arctic  calms,  at  29.5  inches.  A 
difference  of  one  indi  in  the  mercnry 
equals  thirteen  inches  in  water.  In  the 
equatorial  calms,  where  there  is  an  in- 
cessant rain-fall,  it  is  29.9  inches,"  as 
we  learn  from  the  Physical  (Geography 
of  the  Sea  (p.  881).  This  shows  a 
greater  rain-fall  at  the  Poles  than  at 
the  Equator  itself  under  the  "Cloud- 
Riog.>)«  The  equatorial  precipitation 
is  immense.  Keith  Johnston  tells  us 
that  on  the  Western  Ghauts  of  India 
"it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous 
depth  of  Uoelo4  or  fifteen  inches  in  one 
dky."  Colonel  Sykes,  an  officer  of  the 
British  army,  repots  at  Chcraponjie,  in 
India,  6011^  inches'  rain-fall  during  the 
six  months  of  the  southwest  monsoon, 
i  e.,  "  at  the  rate  o/S^  feet  during  the 
year."  At  a  point  on  the  Andes,  a  dis- 
tiDguished  observer  reports  an  annual 
faU  of  114  feet/  (At  New  York  the 
yeaiiy  precipitation  is  less  than  half€U 
many  inches,)  Taking  this  equatorial 
iprecipitation  as  an  index  of  the  Polar 
precipitation,  as  we  are  forced  to  do  by 
the  low  Arctic  barometer,  indicating 
greater  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor  and 
condoisation  than  the  same  instrument 
indicates  at  the  equator,  no  one  can 
£ul  to  see  that  Captain  Bent's  estimate 
of  Polar  precipitation  is  far  fVom  just 
to  himself. 

If  we  take  only  one  ha^f  of  equatorial 
rain-fall  for  the  amount  of  Polar  pre* 
cipitation,  we  have,  at  least,  ffO  feet  per 
annum  I  This  is  ten  times  as  much  as 
Captain  Bent  allows.  Instead,  then,  of 
having,  according  to  the  present  ideas 
on  this  subject,  which  he  combats,  a 
gigantic  pile  of  ice  at  the  Pole  "  in  an 
area  embracing  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles,  thirty  thousand  feet  in 

*  The  e<|na(orial  olond-ring  OTOrliAiigs  the  earth 
for  16*  around  ita  central  sone,  as  doe«  the  ring  of 
Saturn  that  planet  It  is  a  ring  of  efoiuf,  beneath 
which  the  rain  never  ceases  to  foIL 


height"  (unless  geographers  abandon 
all  their  present  notions  of  the  Pole), 
they  are  forced  to  suppose  its  contour 
covered  with  a  solid  mass  at  either 
Pole,  having  a  base  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion square  miles,  and  towering  up- 
wards three  hundred  thousand  feet  I 

Such  an  atlean  pile  would,  in  its 
monstrous  magnitudes,  infinitely  sur- 
pass the  f^bkd  piling  of  Oesa  upon 
Pelion.  It  would  form  an  lei^Mewn- 
ta^  with  a  lose  more  than  hd{f  as  lar^e 
as  the  United  States^  and  shoaHng  wp^ 
ioairdSy  in  cffUndrieal  shapey  as  high  m 
Mont  Blanc  pUed  upon  itself  Uoentff 
times  over  !  The  oceanic  or  water  sur- 
fSaoe  of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  140,- 
000,000  square  miles.  The  drain  from 
it  by  evaporation,  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  this  ioo-mountainy  fcould 
annually  reduce  its  depth  one  foot  and 
Jke  and  one  seventh  inches.  Supposing 
this  reduction  one  foot  only,  in  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  sea  all 
over  the  known  globe  would  have  been 
seventy  feet  higher  than  it  now  is.  And 
the  harbors,  which  to-day  would  fioat 
the  combined  shipping  and  gallant  na- 
vies of  the  world,  would  to-morrow  bo 
as  empty  as  was  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea  when  Israel  passed  over  it  "^ry- 
shody 

Could  there  be  a  more  complete  re- 
ductio  ad  dbmrdumt  And  yet,  unless 
we  reject  the  notions  of  modem  geog- 
raphers concerning  the  Pole — ^notions 
that  have  advanced  but  little  since  the 
time  of  Columbus — we  are  shut  up  to 
these  absurd  conclusions.  If  it  seem 
strange  to  suppose,  on  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  the  Polar  basin  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  such  copious  precipitations 
of  moisture  as  occur  at  the  equator,  we 
have  only  to  say,  such  is  the  tale  told 
by  the  barometer,  and  confirmed  by  the 
most  credible  eye-witnesses.* 

Finally,  in  advance  of  the  objection 
that  may  be  raised,  if  we  accept  this 
theory  then  all  other  Polar  adventurers 

*  Captain  Parry,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
Polar  writers,  tells  ns  that  when,  in  1827,  he  went 
"  northward  from  8pitsbeif;en  two  hundred  and 
ninetj'fiye  miles,  in  ihirty'JLvt  dap*,  it  rained 
abnost  all  the  timer*  Snch,  too,  Is  vubetantially 
the  report  of  the  late  Gorman  Arctic  Expedition. 
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have  toiled  and  Buffered  or  died  for 
naught ;  we  reply,  By  no  means. 

Their  mistakes,  doe  to  imperfect 
data,  may  indicate,  now,  the  true  Polar 
gateways.  '*  Travellers  find  their  way 
across  the  Desert  of  Sahara,"  a  great 
geographer  has  told  us,  "  by  the  bones 
of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  jour- 
ney." 

May  it  not,  after  all,  be  found  that 
the  disasters  of  three  hundred  yean  in 
Polar  expeditions  have  begun,  in  the 
brightening  lights  of  science,  to  point 
out  or  suggest  the  true  pathway  of  suc- 


PRACTICAL    RESULTS. 

Practical  benefits  of  momentous  im- 
port would  immediately  follow  upon 
the  demonstration  of  Captain  BenVs 
theory.  One  of  these — "  the  saving  of 
human  life  " — has  already  been  alluded 
to.  This  would  be  effected  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  immense  results 
accruing  to  commerce  and  navigation 
would,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, repay  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
any  exx>edition  set  on  foot  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Thermometric  Theory,  and 
inore  than  redeem  all  the  treasure  sunk- 
en in  the  fruitless  Polar  expeditions  of 
all  ages.  A  single  glance  at  a  globe  or 
hemispherical  map  will  show  the  saving 
of  distance  and  shortening  of  time  by 
the  proposed  route  over  eveiy  other,  for 
all  vessels  sailing  from  American  or 
European  ports  to  the  now  opened  and 
opening  harbors  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  to  the  vine-clad  shores  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Prom  New  York  to  Califomia  is  now 
a  fearful  distance  for  the  seaman.  From 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  run  of  eighteen  tJiou- 
»and  miles.  Four  times  must  the  sailor 
pass  the  region  of  calms  which  belt  the 
ocean — not  less  to  be  dreaded  now  than 
when  "  The  Ancient  Mariner "  crossed 
them. 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  Rtubk ;  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Twice  must  he  pass  *'  the  line,"  and 


brave  the  storms  and  cyclones  of  the 
fiery  tropics,  not  to  mention  the  teiTorB 
of  Ci^e  Horn  or  (if  he  sails  by  the 
Cape  of '(}ood  Hope)  the  monsoons  and 
typhoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Against  such  a  voyage,  should  the 
thermometric  route  to  the  Pole  be  es- 
tablished, the  California-bound  Tesed 
would  have  Jmt  Uttie  more  than  one  half 
the  present  distance  to  ntn  to  make  the 
pilot^prounds  of  San  Francisco, 

The  dangers  of  the  new  route  are,  in- 
deed, as  yet  unknovm ;  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  apprehended  that  they  would 
prove  ss  formidable  or  as  thickly  strewn 
in  the  mariner's  pathway  as  thoee  now 
encountered  in  the  old  routes.  Sailon 
call  the  Gulf-Stream  "  the  StarmrBreed- 
^/"  but,  while  this  epithet  is  allow- 
able, since  its  course  has  been  tracked 
and  defined  by  thunder  and  lightning 
for  many  hundred  leagues  from  its 
fountain  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  its  sur- 
fiEtce  north  of  Norway  and  east  of  Spits- 
bergen has  never  been  marked  by  tem- 
pests. Smitten  there  by  no  scorching 
ray  of  a  torrid  sun,  the  great  giant  of 
the  Atlantic  passes  vigorously  but  pla- 
cidly onward  to  do  his  appointed  work. 
And,  so  far  as  the  light  of  science  or 
the  glimmer  of  probability  have  been 
shed  on  his  pathway,  as  an  avenue  foc^ 
commerce,  it  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  routes  now  leading  into  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Even  the  sea- 
routes  to  and  from  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  at  some  seasons  imperiUed  by 
hundreds  of  icebergs  fioating  stealthily 
upon  the  ocean,  and  masked  in  the  fogs 
that  rise  from  its  smoking  waters.  The 
thermometric  route  is  the  last  on  which 
to  expect  the  iceberg,  and,  if  met  with, 
it  is  not  likely  the  cautious  ship-masta* 
.would  find  it  thus  disguised. 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  we 
learn  the  following  facts  bearing  on 
this  question.  The  subjoined  statement 
gives  the  present  distances  between  a 
few  of  the  great  centres  of  trade,  and, 
in  comparison,  the  distances  by  Cap- 
tain Benf  s  route  through  the  Pdar 
basin,  with  the  distances  saved,  if  this 
latter  route  prove  to  be  practicable. 
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Fmcn  K«w  York  t«  Sad  F.MielMo. 

«*  N«irOil«M«tQ     *• 

"  Liverpool  t»         •* 

"  N«w  York  V>  Cttitoa,  Chi**. 
••  **         toShwigtuu,  ** 

"  Livtrpnolto        -  " 

*  N«w  York  to  Hiik.4l»li,  Japiui. 

«*  Liv«rpoo(l»  ••  ** 


I, 

L 

^t 

^l 

MiM. 

MilM. 

18,000 

10,400 

1«>« 

114«0 

IVW 

1,10«» 

tl,MO 

10^ 

8S,V« 

•|s00 

»i,&00 

7,900 

W,»«0 

»,»iO 

tSAW 

•>00 

MilM. 
7,600 


19,100 
1>,«00 
lt,MO 


The  flgores  ezpreti  not  the  result  of  one  geogra- 
phai'f  ettinute,  hut  the  mean  of  manj.  Allow* 
ance  has  heen  made,  too,  for  the  detour  all  Teesela 
at  aea  need  to  make. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  Pacifio- 
boond  trader  fjrom  New  York,  would 
save  a  distance  of  soven  thousand  miles 
by  this  proposed  thermometric  lane— 
1  e.,  nearly  twice  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  LUserpooL 

This  item,  if  alone,  would  arrest  and 
fix  the  eye  of  the  geographer  who  r^ 
members  the  rapid  strides,  within  the 
memory  of  our  young  men,  made  by 
California,  and  who  has  in  any  measure 
conceiTed  the  magnificent  bounties  Na- 
ture has  stored  up  for  the  future  empire 
on  our  Pacific  frontier.  The  old  world 
in  the  fifteenth  century  sighed  for  a  short 
passage  to  the  Indies.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  passage  is  scarcely  less  urgent 
now.  China  and  Japan,  teeming  with 
population,  overcrowded  with  millions 
they  cannot  feed  or  clothe,  can  never 
afford  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
American  or  Eurojtean  fields  laden  with 
the  cost  of  railroad  transportation  or 
the  expense  of  a  trans-shipment  in  a 
voyage  twenty  thousand  miles  in  length. 
And,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  that  their  ports  have 
not  sooner  been  opened  only  to  moc^f: 
their  famishing  poor  with  luxuries  they 
could  only  hope  to  purchase  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  progeny  and  the  neg- 
lect of  their  aged,  and  sick,  and  dying. 

California  and  Oregon  can  alone  (now 
in  their  infancy)  afford  to  sell  food 
and  raiment  to  the  perishing  multi- 
tudes of  the  East  at  prices  anywhere 
near  their  means  and  within  their  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  America  expect 
this  state  of  things  much  longer  to  last. 


Lightly  as  we  may  esteem  the  hoary 
nationality  of  China,  we  may  not  forget 
that,  in  art,  science,  and  every  species 
of  handiciaft,  she  was  the  pioneer. 
Long  before  modem  history  begins,  she 
had  sounded  depths  of  dvOization,  and 
wrestled  with  problems  but  yesterday 
suggested  to  us  by  the  triumph  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  If,  with  the 
stricken  patriarch,  she  must  now  com- 
plain, "^ey  that  are  younger  than  I 
have  me  in  derision,  whose  Withers  I 
would  have  disdained  to  set  with  the 
dogs  of  my  flock,"  her  power  is  wdy 
dormant  Awaking  under  the  sad  but 
stirring  notes  of  intestine  strife,  goaded 
to  activity  by  the  tooth  of  famine,  de- 
fied by  the  nations  knocking  at  their 
doors,  masters  of  the  agricultural  art 
and  artisan^  more  skilful  than  those  of 
Paris  and  Gkneva,  the  Chinese  are  in 
position  to  become  the  foremost  com- 
mercial people  of  the  globe.  Let  but 
the  present  ^^  necessity  ^  continue  to  be 
'*  laid  upon  them,"  and  a  half  centuiy 
may  see  them  outstrip  all  their  politicid 
rivals.  But,  could  we  bring  China  to 
our  doors  (as  the  discovery  of  a  Polar 
route  to  the  Pacific  would  do),  feed  her 
millions,  and  drain  off  her  surplus  skill 
and  labor,  we  might  hope  for  another , 
result. 

We  might  hope  to  rescue  many  mil- 
lions of  her  people  from  the  evils  with 
which  they  have  so  long  hopelessly 
battled,  and  to  bind  and  utilize  cyclo-^ 
pean  forces,  long  pent  up,  already 
struggling  to  find  vent,  and  whose  out- 
lurst  would  cause  upheavals  most  seri- 
ous, if  not  appalling,  in  the  social  and 
commercial  statics  of  the  worid. 

Where  such  issues  even  seem  to  im- 
pend, it  appears  not  less  than  criminal 
to  weigh  mere  questions  of  finance. 
But  a  single  item,  based  on  facts  within 
our  reach,  may  not  be  improper  to  close 
up  this  aspect  of  the  theory. 

In  1854,  in  his  inaugural  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  its  President  showed 
that  the  improvement  in  American 
charts  had  shortened  the  ayerage  voy- 
age of  a  ship  firom  the  United  States  to 
the  ports  of  South  America  and  Cali- 
fornia twenty-five  days ;  and  he  furthtt* 
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proYed  that  "  the  consequent  umnal  ndgkbon.    The  ants  of  equatorial  Af- 

saying  of  expense,  to  American  tonnage  rica  liye  by  war.    There  is  no  crag  of 

alone,  exceeded  $4,450,000."  *    Bhoold  the  Andes  so  lofty,  no  heath  of  the  wfl- 

sdence    demonstrate    Captain    Bent's  demess  so  bleak,  no  drop  of  ocean  so 

ronte,  there  would  be  of  tiny,  as  not  to  have  been,  at  some  time, 

BAVED  *^®  scene  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  infu- 

Dayi  Borial   battle  —  a  miniature  Waterloo. 

Vrom  K«w  Toik  to  8ui  FnaoiMo 00  ^  We  huM  the  whoU  creation  groaneth 

!!    ??^*T*l?  n    *     /n.:    iJ  ««^  trwaUeth  in  pain  together^    And 

•«    New  York  to  Canton,  Chioa 00  ,      .        .      -^    ,,    ,     .  .         .    ^~^ 

.  «•    Liverpool  to  Shanghai,   "    100  man,  who  by  Sin  kindled  this  umveTMd 

«*    New  York  to  Hakodadi,  Japan. 100  struggle,  reaps  the  deadly  sheaves  he 

"   liTenpooito       "         -   115  has  gown. 

A  single  item  of  saving,  to  the  United  Eight  millions  of  human  victims,  for 

States  alone,  would  exceed  tweke  miUUm  China  alone,  is  a  low  estimate. 

daOare,  annuMy^  at  the  minimum,    Jm-  Did  ever  wider  or  whiter  field  ex- 

nsus  has  computed  that  if  an  annttal  pand  before  the  worid's  restless  philaa- 

plant— and  there  is  no  plant  so  ui^>ro-  thropy  t 

dnctive  as  this  —  produced  only  two  For  four  centuries,  hundreds  of  ad- 
seeds,  and  their  seedlings  the  next  year  venturers  have  proposed  to  run  the 
produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twen-  gauntlet  of  Arctic  ices  and  solve  a  geo- 
ty  years  there  would  be  a  million  of  graphical  enigma.  Captain  Bent's— we 
phmts.  "The  elephant,"  says  Darwin,  speak  advisedly— it  e^^rrtjpwjwntioii 
*'  is  the  slowest  breeder  of  aU  animals;  ever  wriouOy  made  to  the  wrrld,  far  a 
its  rate  of  increase  is  three  pair  in  a  direct  practical  and  commercial  $ea-kme 
lifetime.  But,  even  at  this  rate,  a  sin-  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Jfortk 
gie  pair  in  five  centuries  would  produce  Pacific.  To  try  it  would  involve  less 
fifteen  miUiona."  expense   than'  any   Polar    expedition 

He  adds:  "Slow-breeding  man  dou-  known  to  history;  for  success  would 

Wes  in  twenty-five  years."  If  this  be  so,  depend,  not,  as  heretofore,  on  watching 

we  may  see  how  Malthui  conceived  the  the  capricious  motions  of  ftoren  masa- 

idea  of  the  deadly  struggle  for  exist-  es,  at  long  intcFvals  of  time,  but  its  trir 

ence  and  the  fight  for  food  ceaselessly  umph,  if  had  at  all,  would  bo-  had  at 

raging  through  all  orders  of  creation,  once.    Kiould  the  Thermoinetric  Tlie- 

and  the  consequent  need  of  utilizing  ory  now  perish,  it  will  perish  as  the 

every  thing  that  can  sustain  human  life,  gndn  of  com  that  faUs  into  the  ground 

More  vigorous  plants  kiU  their  feebler  and  dies,  only  that  it  may  bring  fi»th 

♦  See  HunVf  Merchant's  Magawine,  May,  1864.  **  mUCh  frUlt." 


KoTB.— If  it  still  aeems  incredible  tbftt  the  thermometrio  gatewaya  exist,  only  beeanat  no  txpiatet 
hai  followed  or  oven  foand  tham,  H  ahonld  be  boxne  in  mind  that  the  cordon  or  belt  of  ioe,  KTvml  Inu- 
dxod  milea  broad,  extending  around  the  polar  basin,  dedoribes  a  drde  the  drcnmfercnoe  of  Which  is 
nearly  three  thonsand  miles.  The  two  great  currents  (the  Gulf-Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo),  according  to 
Captain  Bent,  open  gaps  or  navigable  channels  through  this  ie^belt.  Such  channels  or  gateways,  let  va 
■ay  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  wide,  might  in  a  dnenit  of  three  thonsand  miles  easily  escape  the  notice  of 
the  handful  of  explorers  who  hare  gone  in  search  of  a  '*  northwest  passage.^  The  thermometrio  gate- 
ways, it  will  be  remembered,  go  to  the  northeast.  The  fbnd  hope  of  realising  Oolumbus*  ancient  promise 
of  **a  way  to  the  East  by  the  West'^^a  promise  to  which  the  world  still,  naeoosdoosly  but  tenacioasly, 
dings— has  doubtless  poworftilly  operated  in  fixing  the  route  pursued  by  most  polar  expeditjons,  and 
prcgudieed  them  against  a  northeasterly  route.  Six  John  Hemchel,  whose  theory  of  the  Onlf-Streun  is 
singularly  adapted  to  rob  the  great  current  of  its  significance  in  this  discussion,  hy  making  it  the  weakly 
child  of  *<  the  gentle  trade-winds,**  has  gone  so  far,  howerer,  as  to  confess  (hat  *'  there  can  be  litUo  doaM 
that  a  portion  of  this  wann  stream  (from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico)  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and,  sweepti^ 
round  its  iNudn,  reissues  in  the  form  of  a  cold  current  beiworai  Spitsbergen  and  Oreonland'*  f  JRtcycl»- 
pcdia  Britanniea^  p.  574,  vol.  xri.].  On  grounds  wholly  independent  of  Captain  Bent's  premises,  and, 
indeed,  wrlthig  In  ignoianee  of  the  Knro-Siwo,  not  untU  afterwards  explored,  Beiadhd  also  states  that 
«it  is  probable,  from  many  indications,  open  water  exists  over  a  yery  large  area  of  tiie  oentxal  polar 
basin,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  warmer  months**  [Encyc  Brii,  art  Phjfsical  GM^ropftyl 
Mr.  Fny,  in  his  Oeography,  tells  us :  "In  1816  the  Hamburg" whale-ship,  (^ptaln  Oeken,  sailed  np  the 
Behring*s  Straits  to  the  SOth  parallel,  and  reported  an  open  ocean  free  from  Ice;*'    Ortct  Outftns,  p.  IML 
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SKETCHES  m  COLOR 


FIRST. 

Lights  and  shadows  chased  each 
other  through  our  life  that  winter.  An 
April  experience  it  was,  now  sunshine, 
and  now  clouds ;  but  its  memories  are 
among  the  last  we  would  willingly  lose 
from  our  lives.  Some  of  our  experi- 
ences were  ludicrous,  some  pathetic; 
and  in  others,  comic  and  pathetic  were 
strangely  and  inextricably  mingled. 

One  of  these  latter  happened  to  us 
one  Saturday  morning,  when  Miss  Chase 
aimounced,  at  breakfast-time,  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  her 
services  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  she 
had  a  "  misery." 

The  colored  people  use  this  one  word 
to  express  every  kind  and  degree  of 
sickness.  They  have  the  "misery  in 
their  head,"  or  the  "misery  in  their 
back;"  and  any  bad  feeling  which 
they  cannot  definitely  locate,  is  simply 
"  a  misery."  Their  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  health  are  somewhat  peculiar.  I 
never  knew  one  own  to  being  "very 
welL"  Their  invariable  answer  to  in- 
quiries respecting  thdr  health  is,  "  tol- 
lable," drawled  out  with  a  slow  reluc- 
tance, as  if  they  were  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge to  any  thing  even  so  robust  as 
that  Even  the  children  will  raise  their 
chubby  faces^  shining  with  health,  and 
to  the  "How  do  you  do?"  respond, 
"  Tollable,  thatkee,  ma'am."  The  eld- 
ers more  frequently  are  not  even  "  tol- 
lable," but  afiiicted  with  some  "  misery.'' 

Well,  this  morning  Miss  Chase  had 
''a  misery,"  and  we  felt  like  having 
another,  as  we  realized  the  predicament 
we  were  in.  We  had  dedicated  this 
particular  day  to  house-cleaning.  Un- 
de  Phil  had  been  engaged  to  do  the 
whitewashing,  and  if  we  put  him  o% 
there  was  no  telling  when  he  could 
come  again.  Something  must  be  done; 
so  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  to  decide  what 
it  should  be. 


In  the  midst  of  our  discussion,  a 
shadow  feU  upon  the  room,  and  there 
stood  in  the  doorway  a  mountain  of 
flesh,  rocking  on  its  balls  of  feet,  of 
which  it  was  literally  true,  that  "de 
hollow  ob  de  foot  made  a  hole  in  de 
groun' ; "  for  they  were  so  fat  that  they 
were  just  two  huge,  cushions,  without 
the  slightest  outline  of  a  foot.  The 
mountain  wheezed  and  puffed  like  an 
asthmatic  engine,  and  at  last  recovering 
breath,  gasped  out, 

"  Does  yer  want  ter  hire  any  body  ?  " 
then,,  apparently  overcome  with  the 
effort,  squatted  in  a  heap  in  the  door^ 
WBy. 

"  We  do  want  some  one  to-day,"  we 
said ;  "  what  can  you  do  t " 

Two  good-natured  eyes  twinkled  at 
us  from  a  little  round  head,  not  much 
larger  than  a  good-sized  apple,  looking 
ridiculously  small,  as  it  surmounted  that 
enormous  body,  and  with  slow  effort, 
the  thick  voice  gurgled  out, 

"  Elin  do  mos'  any  ting ;  cook,  wash 
an'  iron,  clean  de  house.  £f  you  ladies 
jes'  try  me,  I  kin  do  a  heap  o'  work,  ef 
I  is  big ; "  and  a  laugh  shook  the  mass, 
so  that  we  were  afraid  it  would  £&11  to 
pieces. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ? "  we 
inquired. 

"  Come  fum  de  swamp." 

"  What  swamp  I " 

"  De  big  swamp,  way  ober  yonder ; " 
and  she  pointed  toward  the  south. 

We  scarcely  understood  her.  Surely 
it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  mean 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp ;  so  we  asked, 

"  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come 
here?" 

"  Dunno  zackly ;  'bout  a  week,  q>ecs." 

"  How  did  you  come  ?  "  •" 

"  Sometime  in  a  boat,  sometime  in  a 
waggin." 

Yes,  it  must  be.  Here  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  we  had  heard;  who. 
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buried  in  the  intricate  depths  of  the 
Qreat  Dismal  Swamp,  ^^  wherein  they 
had  hidden  from  tiger -men,"  lived 
there  a  life  of  dangerous,  dear-bought 
liberty. 

"  What  made  you  go  to  live  in  the 
Bwamp  ? " 

The  broad,  good-natured  smile  chan- 
ged to  an  expression^ of  wide-eyed 
fear,  as  she  returned  the  invariable, 
aggravatiug,  non-committal  answer  of 
her  race, 

"  Dunno  zackly." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  you  do  know,"  we  urged ; 
"you  most  have  had  some  reason  for 
going  to  live  in  a  place  like  that.  Tell 
us  what  it  was ;  no  harm  can  come  to 
you  here." 

Even  now  the  old  fear  was  strong 
upon  her,  for  she  looked  around  cau- 
tiously, peering  out  into  the  hall,  and 
lowered  her  voice  as  she  answered, 

"  Runncd  away,  *kase  I'se  feared  ole 
massa  kill  me.*^ 

"  What  made  him  want  to  kill  you  ?  " 

She  rose  from  her  crouching  posture, 
and  stood  before  us,  not  now  simply  a 
fat,  good-natured  lump  of  humanity, 
but  an  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge ; 
and  the  words  came  no  longer  thick 
and  slow,  but  in  a  passionate  torrent, 
as  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs  put 
fear  and  caution  to  flight. 

"  You  see,  missus,  my  ole  massa  wor 
a  mighty  hard  man,  an'  de  oberseer  dat 
he  got,  wor  worse  dan  hese'f.  Missus, 
I  had  jes'  one  chile  lef.  I  did  hab  six ; 
but  ole  massa,  he  done  sol'  de  res',  an' 
my  ole  man  too,  an'  I  ndbbcr  knowed 
whar  dey  went.  Dis  one  wor  de  young- 
cs',  an'  he  wor  de  onest  chile  I  had  lef. 
He  wor  a  good  chile,  an'  a  good  ban' 
to  work;  dar  wam't  a  lazy  grain  in 
dat  chile's  body ;  he  alius  worked  ef  be 
could.  But  one  day  he  had  de  misery 
in  he  head ;  an'  I  axed  de  oberseer  not 
to  make  he  go  in  de  fieP ;  ef  he  please, 
jes*  let  him  stay  in  de  house  dis  one 
day,  kase  de  sun  wor  so  hot,  an'  he  wid 
de  misery  in  he's  head  so  bad.  But  de 
oberseer  he  tell  me  stop  my  foolin'  an' 
go  to  work,  an'  ef  dat  ar  boy  didn't 
come  long,  he  fetch  him,  an'  gib  him 
a  wuss  misery  dan  he  hab.    Den  I  ax 


him  one  more  time,  please  let  him  stay 
out  jes'  dis  one  day,  an'  I  do  his  work 
'sides  my  own.  He  nebber  said  a  word, 
but  jes'  tuk  de  whip,  an'  cut  me  ober 
de  head.  Den  I  knowed  it  wamt  no 
use,  so  I  went  fer  my  chile,  an'  tell  him 
de  obeneer  say  fer  he  to  go  in  de  fieP. 

**  ni  nebber  forget  de  look  dat  chile 
gib  me,  when  I  done  tole  him  dat  ar, 
but  he  nebber  said  a  word,  on'y  jes 
foller  on,  like  he  didn't  zackly  know 
what  he  wor  a  doin'.  I  tried  to  keep 
him  wid  me,  whar  I  could  stan'  an* 
keep  de  sun  off  he  head,  but  de  ober- 
seer he  call  him  'way  pres'niy ;  say  he 
ain't  gwine  hab  no  sich  foolin'.  He 
kep'  along  till  mos'  ebenin,  an'  den  he 
drop  in  de  fid',  right  whar  he  wor  a 
pickin'.  De  oberseer  he  gib  him  a 
kick,  an'  tell  him  git  up  an'  go  to  work ; 
an'  when  he  couldn't,  he  jes'  lir  him  by 
de  arm,  an'  tell  him  he  gwine  take  dat 
ar  outen  his  lazy  black  hide,  an'  he  cut 
him  wid  de  whip, — ^'peared  like  he 
wouldn't  nebber  stop.  He  did.  Missus, 
he  beat  my  chile  when  he  wor  a-dyin' — 
fer  he  did  die.  I  pick  him  up  an'  carry 
him  home,  an'  he  jes'  laid  his  han'  onto 
my  fiice  an'  say,  "  Oh  I  mammy ; "  an* 
he  didn't  nebber  spoke  no  more,  an' 
dat  night  he  died. 

"  Missus,  'peared  like  I  wor  crazy  or 
suffin.  I  dunno,  but  I  went  to  dat  ober- 
seer, an'  gib  him  my  tongue.  He  on'y 
laff,  an'  say,  "  Nebber  min',  gal ;  we'se 
tend  ter  yer  to-morrer."  I  knowed  he'd 
whip  me  mos'  ter  deff,  an'  ole  massa 
wouldn't  nebber  stop  him;  fer  he 
wouldn't  'low  nobody  roun'  him  ter  say 
one  word.  So  I  went  back  home,  an' 
bimeby,  when  it  wor  all  still,  I  jes'  tuk 
my  chile,  an'  I  nebber  stop  till  I  come 
ter  de  swamp— 'twam't  a  great  piece 
away  from  ole  massa's.  I  foun'  some 
more  dar  dat  had  runned  away  diffe'n' 
times ;  an'  dey  help  me  bury  my  chile ; 
an'  we  ben  libin  dar  eber  since,  'til  we 
heered  de  news,  dat  de  niggers  all 
blonged  ter  darselves  now;  so  we 
comed  outen  de  swamp,  an'  corned  up 
dis  way." 

We  sat  in  shocked  silence,  trying  to 
realize  what  we  had  heard.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  dirty,  ragged  worn* 
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an,  with  her  simple,  good-natured  face, 
could  have  been  the  principal  actor 
and  sufferer  in  eudi  a  tragedy.  Yet  it 
might  be  so ;  for  the  great  mother-love 
gives  strength  to  the  weakest,  and 
courage  to  the  most  timid,  till  they 
stand  transformed  in  the  pure  intensity 
of  that-  *'  holiest  thing  qn  earth."  And 
this  was  but  one.  What  wonder  that 
the  cry  went  up  from  thousands  of  an- 
guished hearts,  ^^How  long,  O  Lord, 
dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood?"  What  wonder  that  in  His 
own  good  time,  by  "  terrible  things  in 
righteousness,"  He  wrought  them  de- 
liverance t 

Our  visitor  was  the  first  to  recover 
herself,  and  with  an  abrupt  transition 
of  tone  and  manner,  asked, 

"  Is  yer  gwine  ter  hire  me  ? " 

We  told  her  that  she  might  take  Mary  *b 
place  for  that  day,  and  begin  her  work 
by  making  a  fire  in  the  kitchen-stove, 
which  Mary  never  used,  except  for  bak- 
ing, preferring  for  all  other  purposes 
the  open  wood-fire  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.  Stoves  are  very  rare- 
ly used  for  cooking  purposes  at  the 
South.  In  the  cities  they  are  occasion- 
ally found,  but  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  find  plantation  negroes  who  had 
never  seen  a  cooking-stove.  Our  new 
**help"  rolled  herself  away  to  the 
kitchen,  and  in  a  few  moments  rolled 
back. 

"Toder  nigger  done  made  a  fire  in 
dar  fus'." 

"  Yes,  we  know  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
fire-place,  but  we  want  one  in  the 
stove." 

"  Whar's  it  at  ? " 

There  is  nothing  so  curious  in  the 
whole  Southern  vocabulary,  colored 
and  white,  as  the  use  of  this  preposi- 
tion. It  seems  the  indispensable  finish 
of  a  sentence.  "Where's  it  at?" 
"  Where  have  you  been  at  ? "  "  Where 
are  you  going  at  ? "  "  Where's  my  les- 
son at  ? "  "  Where  does  she  live  at  ? " 
It  is  universally  used  in  this  way  by 
negroes  and  whites,  except  the  best 
educated  class  of  the  latter.  So  now 
this  puzzled  creature  inquired, 

"Whar'sitat?" 


We  pointed  out  the  article,  and 
asked, 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  know  how 
to  make  a  fire  in  it  ? " 

"  I  specs." 

So  we  left  her  to  experiment  with  the 
new  wonder.  After  a  time  the  shining 
black  face,  with  its  glistening  teeth, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Would  one  ob  you  ladies  be  so  kin' 
ter  come  an' .show  me  'bout  dis  yer  ?  I 
ain't  much  'quainted  wid  dem  kin'." 

An  examination  of  "  dis  yer  "  result- 
ed in  the  discovery  that  she  had  been 
endeavoring  to  make  a  fire  in  the  oven, 
the  only  part  of  the  stove  she  had  been 
able  to  get  at.  The  fire  finally  under 
way  with  a  strong  draft,  she  started 
back  with  her  eyes  dilated  so  that  the 
whites  showed  all  around;  "Golly, 
how  dat  ting  do  ro'  I "  And  even  after 
the  roaring  had  ceased,  and  the  fire 
was  conducting  Itself  in  the  most 
peaceful  manner,  she  could  not  for 
some  time  be  induced  to  go  near  it, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  something 
supernatural. 

There  were  so  many  things  that  were 
novelties  to  her,  and  she  was  so  strong- 
ly disposed  to  investigate,  that  we 
found  it  would  not  do  to  leave  her 
alone ;  so  whatever  work  she  did,  one 
of  us  had  to  mount  guard,  to  prevent  a 
wholesale  breakage  and  destruction; 
for,  ignorant  of  the  names  and  nature 
of  many  things,  she  diverted  them  en^ 
tirely  from  their  legitimate  use,  with 
considerable  detriment  to  their  after- 
looks  and  utility.  Being  left  alone  for 
a  few  moments  in  one  of  the  rooms,  we 
found  her,  on  our  return,  with  a  white 
grenadine  shawl  on,  over  her  rags,  her 
face  beaming  satisfaction  as  she  con- 
templated her  refiection  in  the  glass. 

"Missus,  what  does  yer  ax  for  dis 
yer  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  fought  ef  yer  didnt  ax  a  heap, 
rd  jes'  like  ter  buy  it.  It's  mighty 
putty;"  and  she  gave  a  sigh  of  min- 
gled regret  and  resignation,  as  it  was 
laid  away  out  of  her  sight,  '^i^  the 
assurance  that  we  did  not  want  to  sell 
it 
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TVe  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
her.  She  was  bo  big,  that,  wheneyer 
she  turned  round,  she  carried  all  the 
small  articles  in  the  room  with  her, 
and  her  progress  through  the  house  was 
marked  bj  about  the  same  results  that 
usually  follow  an  earthquake.  She 
wanted  to  do  cyexy  thing,  and  didnH 
know  how  to  do  any  thing ;  and  through 
the  whole  day  she  beamed  upon  us 
with  a  radiant  good-nature  that  entire- 
ly disarmed  displeasure.  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  ever  welcomed  a  sunset 
more  heartily  than  the  one  which  closed 
that  day.  She  would  have  liked  to  re- 
main with  us  as  assistant  to  Mira  Chase, 
to  whom  she  made  overtures  of  friend- 
ship. But  that  damsel,  who  had  re- 
covered  from  her  ^'  miseiy  "  sufficiently 
to  walk  round  and  take  a  look  at 
things^  informed  her  that  she  *^  wam't 
a  gwine  ter  hab  no  comfieP  niggers 
roun'  her ;  an'  wild  niggers,  ben  libin' 
in  de  swamp,  war  a  heap  wuss."  So 
that  matter  was  settled. 

Some  of  our  most  curious  experi- 
ences came  to  us  in  writing  letters  for 
the  colored  people — a  work  which  grew 
upon  our  hands,  until  it  left  us  scarce- 
ly a  moment  of  leisure.  Seldom  was  it 
that  a  day  passed  without  our  finding 
one  or  more  applicants  waiting  for  us 
as  we  came  out  of  school,  with  t^  re- 
quest that  we  would  "  write  jes'  a  few 
lines"  to  mother,  or  sister,  or  child, 
with  the  invariable  beginning,  "Tell 
'em  howdy,  an'  I  sen's  my  bes'  lub  to 
'em ;  an'  ef  I  don't  nebber  see  'em  here, 
I  hopes  we'll  all  meet  de  fwoe  ob  Heaben 
in  peace." 

But  more  often  the  request  was  that 
we  would  write  "a  'quirin'  letter;" 
and  the  incidents  connected  with  these 
were  sometimes  veiy  touching.  The 
great  anxiety  of  the  colored  people, 
upon  attaining  their  fi'eedom,  was  to 
gather  together  their  scattered  families ; 
to  bring  back  the  mother,  or  child,  or 
wife,  or  husband,  who  had  been  sold 
away  years  before,  or  in  some  cases  be- 
come separated  from  them  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  their  flight  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  The  "  'quirin' 
letters"  gave  the  names  and  ages  of 


the  persons  sought,  the  names  of  thdr 
former  owners,  and  every  clue  by  irliicb 
they  mi^  be  traced.  They  were  read 
first  in  the  colored  churches  in  the  place 
where  the  writer  lived,  and  then  sent  to 
a  church  in  some  other  place,  with  a 
request  that  after  reading  to  the  con- 
gregation, the  minister  would  forward, 
it  to  another  church ;  and  if  any  one 
who  heard  it  read,  knew  the  where- 
abouts of  the  persons  inquired  for,  thej 
were  earnestly  desired  to  let  them  know 
that  their  relatives  were  at  such  a  pkce, 
and  wanted  them  to  come  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  congr^;ation8  where 
these  letters  were  read,  were  gathered 
refugees  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  so 
that  very  often  the  desired  infonnation 
was  obtained;  and  it  was  wonderfol 
how  many  families,  whose  members 
had  been  scattered  through  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  South,  were  thus  reunited 

OccasionaUy  we  were  called  upon  to 
write  liters  of  quite  another  character. 
One  afternoon,  as  I  left  my  school-room, 
I  was  greeted  with  a  profound  bow 
from  a  young  man,  whose  gray  knit 
dressing-gown  proclaimed  him  an  in- 
mate of  the  hospital 

He  "  come  ter  see  ef  de  lady  would 
be  so  good  as  jes'  ter  write  a  few  lines 
for  him ; "  and  he  held  out  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  an  envelope,  both  onia- 
mented  with  numerous  prints  of  his 
thumb  and  finger. 

I  returned  to  the  school-room,  and, 
seated  at  the  table,  waited  his  dictation 
— but  waited  in  vain,  for  he  said  not  a 
word ;  but  stood  twirling  his  hat,  the 
personification  of  awkward  miseiy. 

"  How  shall  I  begin  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Jes'  as  de  lady  pleases." 

"But  I  can't  begin  at  all,  until  I 
know  who  you  want  to  write  to." 

The  hat-spinning  went  on  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever,  and  he  twisted  his 
body  into  the  mJost  extraordinary  atti- 
tudes, before  he  contrived  to  say,  fiirly 
blushing  through  the  black, 

"To  a  young  lady." 

"  But  what  is  her  name  t " 

A  long  pause;  then — "She  Jos'  a 
young  lady." 

"  But  I  can't  write  to  a  young  lady 
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without  knowing  her  Dame.  If  yoa 
can^t  tell  me  that,  you  will  have  to  go 
to  some  one  else  to  write  your  letter.*' 

Frightened  out  of  the  little  8elf*po»- 
aeflBioB  left  to  him,  at  the  prospect  of 
going  through  such  an  ordeal  the  sec- 
ond time,  he  gasped  out, 

**  Name,  Miss  Oa'line  Johnson." 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  want  to 
•ay  to  her  t " 

"  Say  jes'  what  de  lady  tmks  is 
right'* 

I  insisted  upon  having  the  items  fur- 
nished; so  he  proceeded  to  inform 
"Miss  Ca'line"  that  he  was  "getting 
better,  and  expected  to  be  out  of  the 
hospital  soon,"  and  "his  mother  was 
well,  and  his  sister  was  well,  and  his 
cousins  in  Maryland  were  well ; "  and 
so  on  through  all  the  grades  of  rela- 
tionship. When  he  seemed  to  have 
finished  up  the  family  connection,  I 
asked, 

"Is  that  all  t" 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  jest*  yet.'* 

"  Well,  what  else  f  " 

**  Jes'  what  de  lady  tinks  is  right" 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  want  to  say.  YoU  must  tell  me 
yourself." 

He  wrung  his  hat  as  if  it  were  just 
from  the  wash-tub ;  and  with  one  final 
twist,  that  nearly  turned  him  inside 
out,  said  all  in  a  breath,  as  if  he  feared 
his  courage  would  fail  before  he  got 
through, 

"Tell  her  dat  I  hopes  Mr.  Lewis 
Jackson  don't  tuk  up  so  much  ob  her 
'teuticn  dat  she  done  forgot  all  'bout 
me;  fer  I  tinks  as  much  ob  her  as  I 
eber  did,  an'  I  hopes  she  do  ob  me. 
Pse  jes'  sperimented  ebery  time  I  tinks 
♦bout  her." 

With  the  precise  nature  of  this  sen- 
sation I  am  unacquainted ;  but  judging 
trom  the  agonized  appearance  of  this 
love-lorn  swain,  it  must  be  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

This  expression  of  devotion  was 
quite  moderate  compared  with  some. 
A  teacher  from  Hampton  told  me  that 
they  had  a  cook,  who  was  the  JianeSe 
of  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the 
colored  regiments  then  in  Texas.  She 
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brought  her  lettecs  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  to  read  for  her,  an4  in  one  of 
them  he  apostrophized  her  as  "the 
sugar  of  bis  hopes,  and  the  molasses  of 
Ms  expectations." 

But  the  feature  of  the  season  was 
Hiss  Cease's  party.  We  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say  when  she  preferred  her 
petition;  but  this  was  the  first  iJavor 
she  had  asked.  She  rarely  went  out, 
and  never  had  company  at  home ;  and 
she  promised  to  have  it  all  "  quiet  an' 
'spectable,  an'  ef  any  body  made  de 
leastest  mite  ob  noise,  she'd  clar  'em 
right  out ; "  so  we  consented.  She 
consulted  us  about  refreshments.  She 
wanted  ice-cream,  but  eggs  were  scarce 
and  high,  so  we  advised  her  to  get 
something  else,  and  not  spend  her 
money  in  that  way. 

"'Tain't  a  gwine  ter  cost  me  no 
money,"  she  said. 

Our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  Ua  eay 
change^  and  we  wondered  what  she  was 
going  to  do  now. 

"  I'se  get  'nuff  money  fum  de  folks." 

"What  folks?"  we  asked,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  De  folks  what  I  axes." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  yon 
invite  will  give  you  money  ? " 

"  Dey's  all  gwine  gib  me  twenty-five 
cents.  Dar  ain't  nobody  comin'  ter  my 
party  widout  dey  pays  me  ftis\  Specs 
dey  ain't  a  comin'  ter  hab  all  de  fun, 
an'  me  pay  de  money ;  dey's  jes'  got  ter 
gib  me  de  money  when  I  axes  'em,  ef 
dey's  a  comin'." 

This  was  a  new. development  of  social 
economy,  and  we  watched  the  working 
of  it  with  no  little  curiosity. 

Mary  had  probably  never  heard  that 
"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; " 
but  she  was  a  living  illustration  of  its 
truth.  The  rule  of  her  life  was — "  never 
do  to-day  what  you  can  possibly  put 
off  until  to-morrow."  Knowing  her 
habits  of  delay,  we  urged  her,  on  the 
day  of  her  party,  to  begin  her  prepara- 
tions in  good  season,  but  received  the 
unvarying  answer, 

"  Time  'nufi^  specs." 

So  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  com- 
pany began  to  arrive,  she  was  in  her 
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working-dress,  turning  the  ice-cream 
freezer,  outside  the  kitchen-door.  At 
each  arrival  she  pointed  over  her  shoul- 
der to  the  kitchen — 

"Bar's  de  music.  Walk  in  an'  'joy 
yerselves." 

The  band  was  an  old  blind  man, 
mounted  on  a  flour-barrel  in  the  comer, 
with  a  fiddle  that  had  been  cracked 
and  recracked  as  many  times  as  it  had 
strings.  About  eight  o'clock  we  looked 
out  of  an  upper  window,  and  there 
was  Mary  still  in  her  old  dress,  working 
at  the  ice-cream.    We  called  to  her : 

"  Mary,  can't  you  get  some  one  to 
help  you  with  that,  while  you  go  and 
dress  yourself?'' 

She  looked  up.  "  Time  'nuff,  specs. 
I'se  a  gwine  bimeby ;  got  ter  fix  dis  yer 

fU3\" 

After  a  while  some  one  insisted  on 
taking  her  place,  and  she  retired  to  her 
sanctum ;  but  in  a  few  momenta  wo 
heard  her  yoice  in  the  yard  again : 

"Fse  got  one  shoe  an'  stockin'  on; 
dat's  a  mighty  help.  Don't  see  what  in 
de  name  ob  sense  people  wants  wid 
stockin's.  I  mos'ly  allays  runs  my  heel 
jam  froo  'fore  I  gits  'em  half  on.  Now 
jes'  you  lenmie  'lone,  gals.  I'll  fix  dis 
yer  while  you  ^oys  yerselves ; "  and  the 
worl^.in^  of  the  freezer  kept  time  with 
tlic  liddle. 

At  last  it  ceased,  and  we  concluded 
that  the  ice-cream  business  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  Presently  a  new  arri- 
val in  the  yard  asked,  »*  Where's  Mary 
Chase  ? "  and  her  voice  fell,  though  not 
exactly  "  like  a  falling  star,"  from  her 
window, 

**  Fse  up  here.  Fse  got  my  shoes  an' 
stockin's  on ;  tank  de  Lord  fer  dat,  an' 
Fse  comin'  down  quick's  I  gits  my  frock 
on." 

•  There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  a  head  which  we  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  the  familiar  one  of  Miss  Chase, 


tied  up  with  white  ribbon,  and  a  bou- 
quet of  artificial  flowers  over  each  car, 
appeared  at  the  window. 

"  Gkil,"  she  called,  "  gal,  jes'  yer  come 
yere  an'  holp  me.  Fse  bus'  all  de  &s- 
tenin's  oflf  my  frock ;  spec  Fse  growed 
sence  I  wored  it." 

Finally,  about  eleven  o^clock,  ^Gss 
Chase  emerged  from  her  sedumon,  in  a 
white  Swiss  muslin,  short-sleeved  and 
low-necked.  The  "fastenin's"  having 
continued  to  ^'  bust,"  she  had  cut  holes 
in  the  waist,  and  tied  it  together  with 
cord,  not  over-clean,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; but,  as  she  said,  "so  long  as 
she  had  on  a  'spectable  frock,  'twamt 
nobody's  business  ter  look  at  de  fasten- 
in's." 

But  not  yet  was  she  ready  to  join  her 
company.  She  took  her  station  in  sol- 
emn state  by  the  freezer,  and  ordered, 
"  fotch  de  sassers."  The  "  sassers  "  be- 
ing "  fotched,"  she  dispensed  her  ice- 
cream, and  then  went  in  to  "  ^oy  her- 
self," carrying  the  freezer  with  her, 
because,  as  she  informed  us^ 

"Ef  she  done  lef  it  out  dar,  some 
dem  niggers,  widout  no  manners,  jes' 
eat  it  all  up,  an'  she  wam't  a  gwine  ter 
hab  no  one  git  more  dan  de  res'," — a 
good  arrangement,  Mary,  if  only  it 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  more  of  this  world's  goods. 

About  half-past  twelve  she  stopped 
the  music,  and  addressed  the  company: 

"  My  ladies  up-stairs  ain't  a  gwine  ter 
hab  dis  yer  foolin'  gwine  on  all  night ; 
so  now  ef  ycr's  had  all  de  ice-cream  yer 
wants,  it's  time  fer  ter  go.  Undo  Rashe, 
git  down  off  dat  ar  barl,  an^  come  git 
Buffin  ter  eat  You  gals,  jes'  don't  yer 
make  no  screechin'  now  gwine  outen  de 
gate;  fer  I  likes  ter  be  'spectable,  I 
does." 

So  1^83  Chase  dismissed  her  guests; 
and  having  discharged  her  duties  to 
sodety,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
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SOUVENIRS    D'ENPANOE.* 

**  Doloe  color  d'orientol  saffiro."— Dan^e. 

LoRSQUE  j'^tais  encore  un  enfant  frais  et  blond, 
Que  rien  n'avait  trouble  le  calme  de  mon  front, 
Mea  jours,  entre  les  jeux,  la  pri^re  et  P^tude, 
S^dcoulalent  ii  T^cart  et  dans  la  solitude. 

Notre  maison  ^tait  k  c6t6  d'un  convent, 

Dans  P6glise  duquel  j'aUais  prier  souvent. 

Sainte-Ursule ! — Ah !  ce  nom  ranime  en  ma  pens^ 

Le  vivant  souvenir  d'une  6poque  effac6e, 

£poque  d'innocence,  ^poque  de  bonheur, 

Ot  mon  &me  portait  tout  son  printemps  en  fleur  I 

Je  f  aime !    Et  cependant  tu  n^as  point,  htmible  ^glise, 

De  larges  chapiteaux,  ni  d'^16gante  frise, 

Ni  d'ogive  mystique  aux  vitreaux  de  couleur 

Qui  laissent  p6n6trer  un  demi-jour  r^veur. 

Je  t'aime,  et  tu  n^as  point  de  dentelle  de  pierre, 

De  vieux  mure  tapiss^s  par  la  mousse  et  le  lierre, 

Ni  d'orguilleuses  tours  dont  les  clochers  joyeux 

Plus  haut  que  les  oiseaux  gazouillent  dans  les  cieux. 

Tu  n'as  point  de  tombeaux  :  les  poussidres  glac^es 

Des  morts  n^attendent  point  sous  les  dalles  us^es. 

Les  murs  sont  blancs,  et  tout  en  toi,  riant  s^jour. 

Nous  apprend  aussitdt  que  tu  n'es  que  d'un  jour. 

Mais  plac^  tout  aupr^s  de  Theureux  monastdre, 

Oil  viennent  expier  tous  les  bruits  de  la  terre, 

Quelque  chose  est  en  toi  de  chaste  et  de  pensif 

Qui  calme  doucement  notre  esprit  convulsif. 

Et  puis  de  mon  pass6  comme  une  ombre  invisible 

Le  rev6t  d  mes  yeux  d'un  charme  irresistible  1 

Jadis,  chaque  matin,  bien  frais  et  bien  lav6, 

<rallais  m'agenouillir  sur  ton  largo  pav6, 

Et  le  front  ti^de  encore  du  baiser  de  ma  m^re, 

J^adressais  au  Dieu  bon  ma  naive  pri5re. 

Que  de  fois,  que  de  fois,  aux  offices  du  soir, 

M^enivrant  aux  parfums  qu'exhale  Vencensoir, 

«rai  senti  lentement  de  ta  voiite  ch^rie 

Descendre  sur  mon  f^ont  la  sainte  reverie, 

Ange  qui  fait  toumer  nos  regards  vers  le  ciel, 

Transformant  par  la  foi  Tid^al  en  r6el, 

Tandisqu'd  la  clart4  des  lampes  et  des  cierges 

Hourait  et  renaissait  le  chant  voil6  des  vierges  I 

Oonmie  xm  pain  pur  et  blanc  sur  ma  Uvre  de  feu, 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  que  je  regus  mon  Dieu, 

(T^tait  k  tes  autels,  c^6tait  dans  ton  enceinte. 

Que  pour  nous  avait  lieu  la  solemnity  sainte. 

Voila  pourquoi  je  t^aime,  et  sous  tes  murs  ^pais 

Je  viens  chercher  toujours  le  silence  et  la  paix ! 

O  temps  ^vanoui  I  temps  aim6 1  temps  prospdre  I 
Aupr^  du  cabinet  oh  travaillait  mon  pdre, 
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Dans  ane  Taste  salle  oil  semblaient  me  garder 

Des  portraits  ne  ceasaot  tons  de  me  regarder, 

Tandisqne,  frdre  et  scBurs,  je  les  entendais  nre, 

S^rieuse,  occupy  de  lire  ou  bien  d'6crire, 

tTerrais  de  livre  au  livre,  ainsJ  qu'en  un  jardin 

Une  abeille  se  pose  et  reyole  soudain. 

Cctte  retraite  avait  pour  moi  le  plus  grand  cbarme : 

En  y  pensant,  parfois,  je  Terse  quelques  larmes. 

Je  la  poorrais,  je  crois,  desfiiner  traits  poor  traits, 

Mais  sans  faire  connaitre  h^las  I  ces  doax  attraits. 

Qui  josqu^au  sein  des  jeax  auzquds  Penfant  se  liyre 

Me  faisaient  soupirer  apr^  maint  et  maint  liTie. 

Ponrtant  jamab  Tennui  ne  Tenait  me  saisir 

Et  me  rendre  pensif  an  milieu  du  plalbir 

Lorsque  snr  ces  coteaux  ot  Turangon  colore 

Les  raisins  parfimi^s  que  son  sol  fait  ^lore, 

Et  dans  une  Tilla  qui  retrace  k  nos  yeux. 

Les  gothiques  manolrs  qu^aimaient  tant  nos  aleuz, 

Abri  frais  oil  jasaient  de  douces  tourterelles 

Et  trois  blanches  enfants  plus  gracieuses  qu^elles. 

Pour  partager  ma  joie  et  mes  jeux  itinocents, 

J'aTais  tout  a  la  fois  les  oiseaux,  les  enfants. 

L^ain^e  ^tait  pour  moi  la  Me  aux  Uyres  roses 

Dont  la  bouche  jetait  les  perles  et  les  roses, 

Ange,  fi^  ou  p^.    Tout  prenait  promptement 

Pour  elle  un  air  de  joie  et  de  contentement : 

La  brise  lui  fusait  de  charmantes  caresses, 

Et  folle,  se  jouait  aTec  see  blondes  tresses ; 

En  glissant  sur  sa  peau,  le  rayon  de  soleil 

T  Tersait  moUement  un  doux  reiiet  Termeil ; 

La  brebis  qui  fuyait,  si  je  Toulais  la  prendre, 

Accourait  k  sa  Toix  et  semblait  la  comprendre ; 

Et  le  ramier  craintif  Tenait  manger  le  grain 

Qu'cUe  lui  pr^ntait  dans  le  creux  do  sa  main. 

.  .  .  Combien  j^aurais  touIu  rendre  plus  lente  Pheure 

Qu^ello  passait  en  Tille  et  dans  notre  demeure  I 

Lorsqu^elle  me  quittait,  je  la  suiyais  des  yeuz, 

Triste  et  pensif  alors,  et  nagufere  joyeux ; 

Et  bien  longtemps  apr^s  qu^elle  6tait  disparU| 

Lnmobile  toujours,  je  regardab  la  rue. 

Pais  tout  me  paraissait  insipide,  les  ris, 

Les  jeux,  P^tude  m6me  et  mes  Uttcs  ch^iis, 

Tout  m^ennuyait :  en  moi  je  sentais  un  grand  Tide, 

Les  objets  ayaient  pris  une  teinte  liTide, 

Et  dans  ces  lieux  d^rts  oCi  j^errais  jusqu'au  soir 

Bans  cesse  il  me  semblait  et  Pentendre  et  la  Toir. 

Enfin,  dnrant  la  nuit,  amante  du  mensonge. 

Son  image  Tenait  me  bercer  dans  un  songe. 

Un  jour,  un  dc  ces  jours  oil  le  del  est  si  bleu 

Qu'au  fond  de  son  azur  on  Toit  sourire  Dieu, 

Ou  Pon  entcnd  monter  sous  sa  coupole  immense, 

Un  Tague  et  saint  concert  d^amour  et  dlnnocence^ 

Oil  la  brise  nous  porte  h.  traTers  les  rameaux 

L'haleine  de  la  fleur  et  le  chant  des  oiseaux^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Nous  ^tions  r^unis  par  nne  douce  f&te 
Qui  faisait  rayonner  la  gaiety  sur  ma  t^te. 
Quand  le  soir  Buspendit  notre  jou  de  tutixi, 
Nous  all4mes  gotiter  un  cbamp^tre  festin ; 
Et  le  long  du  coteau  dont  T^paule  se  penohe 
Gracieuse  et  riante  ayec  sa  nappe  blanche. 
Nous  trouY&mes  la  table  ti  Pombre,  dans  un  boia 
Dont  r^cho  r^p^tait  les  Eclats  de  nos  voiz. 
On  s^assit :  niais  h^Ias  I  j'^tais  plac6  loin  d'elle, 
Et  le  temps  nous  parut  d'une  longueur  mortelle  I 

Aussi,  quand  les  enfants  quitt^rent  le  repas, 

Nous  retouruilmes  yite  ^  nos  joyeux  ^bats. 

Oomme  un  oiseau  captif  echapp4  de  la  cage, 

Elle  fuyait  pan&i  les  senders  du  bocage, 

Et  le  taillis  ^pais,  a  chaquo  vert  detour, 

La  Yoilait  &  mes  yeux,  la  montrait  tour  k  tour. 

Et  je  la  poursuivais,  comme  dans  la  jeunesse 

Le  ccBur,  longtemps  plough  dans  une  douce  irresse 

Poursuit  la  vague  et  pure  image  du  bonheur, 

Qui  fait  et  repar&it  k  Phorizon  trompeur  I 

J'avais  douze  ans,  je  crois :  depuis  cette  Boir6e 

Qui  iaissa  dans  mon  4me  une  trace  dor^e, 

Bleu  d^autres  out  pass^  sans  jamais  affaiblir 

L^^lat  dont  celle-1^  les  fait  toutes  p41ir. 

Oui,  Yous  serez  toujours  mon  bonheur  et  ma  gloire ; 

Rien  ne  yous  temira  dans  ma  chaste  m^moire, 

0  sacr^  souYenirs  que  j'adore  k  genoux, 
Et  je  resterai  pur  et  Yierge  comme  yous  I 

Faeis,  22  f&vrier,  iei3. 

[Translated  for  Putnam's  Magazine.] 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

*'  Doloe  color  d'oriental  anfBxo,"-^DanU, 

Whelb  I  was  still  a  young  child,  fresh  and  fair, 
With  pure  calm  brow  beneath  my  sunny  hair. 
My  days  in  study,  prayer,  and  childish  play, 
In  solitude  untroubled  passed  away. 

Our  little  house  beside  a  couYcnt  stood, 

Where  oft  I  prayed  before  the  Holy  Rood. 

Saint  Ursula  I — as  the  dear  name  I  say, 

Come  thronging  thoughts  of  years  long  passed  away ; 

When  happy  peace  winged  eYery  fleeting  hour, 

And  Spring  within  my  soul  burst  into  flower. 

1  loYe  thee !  though  within  thy  church's  walls 
The  sunshine  through  no  pictured  window  falls, 
Making  a  twilight  in  the  dreamy  air ; 

No  stately  naYe  or  sculptured  fiiez^  is  there. 

I  loYe  thee  1  though  no  dainty  caiYings  line 

Thy  ancient  walls,  nor  o*er  them  iYies  twine ; 

No  proud  bell-towers,  whose  diiming  melodies 

Outdo  the  birds  that  warble  in  the  skies ; 

No  pomp  of  tombs  hast  thou,  wherein  the  dead 

Low  iu  Ae  dust  repose  the  weary  head.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Within  thy  white  walls  all  is  bright  and  gay, 

And  tells  us  thou  wert  made  but  for  a  day. 

But  placed  beneath  the  happy  conyent's  shade, 

Where  all  earth's  noises  into  silence  fade, 

Something  within  thee  breathes  a  pensive  calm 

That  falls  upon  the  harassed  mind  like  balm. 

And  like  a  shadow  from  my  happy  past, 

A  charm  resistless  round  my  soul  has  cast 

There,  once  each  morning,  on  thy  pavement  wide, 

I  knelt  me  down,  fresh  from  the  limpid  tide. 

And  with  my  mother's  kiss  warm  on  my  brow. 

My  soul  to  Gk)d  in  childish  prayer  did  bow. 

How  many  times,  while  rose  the  vesper  prayer. 

And  the  swung  censer  perfumed  all  the  air. 

Descending  slowly,  like  the  holy  dove, 

A  sacred  reverie  bathed  my  soul  in  love — 

An  angel  sent  to  raise  desponding  eyes, 

Where  faith  shows  all  they  long  for  in  the  skies ; 

While  the  tall  tapers  gave  a  softened  light. 

And  the  veiled  choir  charmed  the  list'ning  night. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  were  my  footsteps  led, 

Where  at  thy  altar,  in  the  sacred  bread. 

My  ardent  lips  upon  my  God  were  fed.  * 

For  this  I  love  thee  I    Ever  from  thy  walls 

A  holy  peace  upon  my  spirit  falls. 

— O  happy  days  I    O  days  long  lost,  still  dear  1 

A  lofty  hall,  my  father  working  near, 

I  see  among  my  early  memories, 

YThere  rows  of  portraits  watched  me  with  their  eyes. 

There  my  young  sisters  and  my  brother  played. 

While  soberly  from  book  to  book  I  strayed ; 

Like  the  blithe  bee  that  through  the  summer  hours 

Flits  restless  o'er  the  garden's  wealth  of  flowers. 

Lights  on  a  bud,  and  then  away  again, 

I  went  from  pen  to  book,  and  book  to  pen. 

Ah,  loved  retreat,  to  memory  ever  dear  I 

Tte  thought  of  thee  brings  the  quick-coming  tear ; 

E'en  though  I  drew  thine  image  line  by  line, 

I  cannot  paint  the  spell  that  once  was  thine ; 

That  through  the  mazes  of  our  childish  play 

Still  drew  my  soul  to  thy  dear  books  away. 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  Joy  my  young  soul  strayed, 

Nor  ever  met  with  Sorrow  as  we  played 

Where,  on  thy  vine-clad  hills,  O  Turan^on, 

The  purple  clusters  ripen  in  the  sun. 

In  the  old  villa,  where  our  childish  eyes 

Saw  Gothic  towers  in  feudal  pomp  arise, 

A  cosy  nest,  where  gentle  turtle-doves 

To  three  sweet  children  murmured  low  their  loves — 

I  shared  my  sports,  and  spent  my  happy  hours 

With  the  bright  group  of  children,  birds,  and  flowers. 

The  eldest  seemed  that  favored  child  of  light 

From  whose  red  lips  fell  pearls  and  diamonds  bright 

Angel  or  feiry  seemed  the  vision  splendid. 

And  peace  and  joy  her  every  step  attended.  r-^  j 
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The  breezes  followed  her  with  sweet  caresses, 

And  held  their  revels  in  her  sonny  tresses. 

The  sunshine  there  its  lost  gold  seemed  to  seek, 

And  touched  with  richer  rose  her  peachy  cheek. 

The  lamb  that  fled  before  my  outstretched  hand 

Ran  to  her  caU,  and  seemed  to  understand. 

The  timid  sparrow  lost  its  early  dread, 

And  nibbled  from  her  hand  the  crumbs  of  bread. 

— .  .  .  Ah,  how  I  longed  to  stop  the  flying  hours 

When,  in  our  home,  we  seemed  to  call  her  ours ! 

And  when  she  left  us,  in  my  wistftd  eyes 

The  slow  large  tears  of  sorrow  would  arise. 

As  long  I  stood,  with  saddest  discontent, 

To  watch,  down  the  long  street,  the  way  she  went. 

*  For  in  her  absence  all  smiles  fled  away— 

The  charm  had  gone  fh>m  study  and  from  play. 

A  void  was  in  my  heart,  forlorn  and  weary ; 

Without  her  presence,  all  the  day  was  dreary. 

Through  all  my  home,  now  but  a  desert  drear, 

Her  form  I  saw,  her  voice  I  seemed  to  hear; 

And  through  the  watches  of  deceitful  night, 

Her  image  soothed  me  in  a  vision  bright. 

— One  of  those  days  when  God's  smile  pierceth  through 

The  summer  sky,  so  perfect  is  the  blue. 

And  to  the  vast  dome  of  the  arching  skies 

A  hymn  of  love  and  worship  seems  to  rise. 

Mingling,  beneath  the  shady  forest  bowers. 

The  song  of  birds  and  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers, 

Out  in  the  fields  we  held  a  little  feast, 

And  her  dear  presence  all  my  joy  increased. 

When  evening  came  our  wilder  mirth  to  still. 

Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  little  hill, 

Within  the  dim  edge  of  the  echoing  wood, 

•  With  smiling  plenty  heaped,  our  table  stood. 
Alas  I  between  us  yawned  a  distance  wide. 
And  weary  dragged  the  time,  far  from  her  side. 

But  when  the  feast  was  o'er,  and  we  were  free, 

How  blithely  rang  again  our  childish  glee  I 

Like  a  wild  bird  let  loose  in  native  skies, 

Through  the  green  thickets  swift  her  light  foot  flies, 

And  the  chance  turnings  of  the  tangled  maze 

Kow  hide  her  form,  now  yield  it  to  my  gaze. 

And  I  pursue,  as  wild  with  youthful  bliss 

We  chase  the  flying  steps  of  Happiness — 

That  phantom  vague,  that  ever  tempts  us  on. 

Only  to  vanish  with  the  horizon. 

My  years  were  twelve ;  but  still  that  happy  eve 

Within  my  heart  a  golden  trace  can  leave ; 

And  all  the  impressions  later  years  have  made, 

Beside  that  bright  spot  into  darkness  fade. 

Yes,  ye  are  still  my  glory  and  my  joy. 

In  my  chaste  thoughts  naught  baser  shall  alloy 

The  holy  memories  I  still  adore 

With  spirit  pure  and  virgin  evermore.  ^.g.,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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No,  reader,  we  do  not  pretend  that 

our  selection  of  topics  Is  infollSble,  or  the 
h'terary  merits  of  our  writers  infinite.  In 
fact,  tht-re  is  only  one  power  that  can  sift 
out  tlie  thoughts  of  an  a^e,  and  hold  ju9t 
what  is  important  and  predoos,  and  that  is 
Time.  What  will  this  age  be  remembered 
for  in  a  thousand  years  ?  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  world,  to  know  which  were  more  than 
to  share  with  Tithouus  in  the  prayers  of  Eos, 
or  even  to  bathe  in  the  fountiiin  of  immortal 
youth.  The  scHttered  energies  and  efforts 
of  these  times  will  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
great  con rribu lions  to  the  life  of  the  race,  and 
all  thut  will  not  be  simimed  up  in  these  is 
naught.  How  it  would  surprise  us  to  know 
what  these  shuU  be !  What  a  contempt  we 
should  haTc  for  much  that  makes  a  loud 
noise  now  I 

For  example,  there  are  Mrs.  Stowe's  amaz' 
ing  discoveries  about  Lord  and  Lady  Byron, 
to  which  really  no  phrase  properly  applies 
but  the  homely  old  one  of  "  a  mare*s  nest." 
Could  such  stuff  over  see  the  light,  or  at  most 
become  the  general  table-talk  of  the  literary 
world,  in  a  self-respecting  age,  of  genuine 
tastes  ?  To  be  sure,  it  has  its  quietus  now, 
Eincc  the  last  Quarterly  prints  letters  from 
Ludy  Byron  herself  to  Lady  Augusta  Leigh, 
writti'n  just  after  the  former,  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
says,  had  been  driven  from  home  and  hope 
by  the  latter^s  execrable  crime,  calling  her 
"dearest  friend,"  and  overflowing  with  love, 
sympathy,  and  trust.  This  leaves  Byron^s 
widow  in  a  sad  fix,  but  we  all  feel  for  her, 
bitterly  wronged  as  she  was,  and  acquit  her 
of  a  deliberate  outr-.ige  on  her  husband's 
memory,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  call  it 
delusion.  She,  at  least,  never  published  her 
vile  imaginations,  but  used  them  only  to  work 
on  credulous  minds  in  private,  and  to  win 
their  pity.  Strange  that  the  world  should 
have  listened  to  the  story,  and  that  it  should 
cost  so  much  trouble  to  silence  it  and  keep  it 
out  of  history.  Well,  the  mill  of  Time  has 
ground  it  slowly,  but  has  ground  it  '*  exceeding 
small."  How  much  fills  our  ears  to^ay  that 
ought  to  follow  it,  and  must  f 

What  a  thing  it  were,  then,  to  leap 

forward  a  millennium ;  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  far  future ;  to  look  down  upon  our  own 
age,  with  its  uncertain  conflicts  and  its  dim 
perceptions,  from  the  serene  height  of  remote 


posterity,  and  in  the  light  of  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history ;  and  then  to  bring  back  into 
Its  working-day  life  such  an  order  and  pur- 
pose as  that  vision  would  inspire !  Had  the 
poorest  BcribbleT  In  Cfaarkmagiie^s  day  bad 
but  a  peep  Into  this  eentury,  he  would  surdy 
have  left  us  an  Immortal  record  of  the  things 
he  saw,  and  which  no  man  can  ever  sec  again, 
such  as  would  n»w  solve  some  of  the  hardest 
problnM  of  history.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  all  the  worlds  of  words  bow  written  and 
printed  every  day  really  express  what  the 
coming  generations  will  wast  to  know — thai 
they  really  tell  what  the  future  will  ask  about 
us  ?  Shakespeare  wi^  but  of  yesterday  ;  the 
great-grandfathers  of  men  we  have  known 
might  possibly  have  seen  him;  yet  what 
would  you  not  ^ve  for  a  page  of  this  maga- 
dne,  from  one  of  his  friends,  telling  the  truth 
about  him  t 

We  shull  not  have  that  page,  nor  make 
any  of  these  fine  dreams  into  experience. 
But  he  who  would  be  a  Just  critic  must  take 
up  Time  into  his  mind ;  must  have  for  his 
point  of  view  the  far  future ;  must  bring  his 
intelleot  Into  the  few  broad  lines  of  thougbi 
into  which  the  movement  of  the  age  is  to 
concentrate  it<elf  at  last,  and  which  are  to  be 
prolonged  to  other  ages.  At  least  be  must 
aim  at  this ;  and  the  nearer  he  can  come  to 
it  the  greater  his  success.  True  criticism  has 
for  its  best  feature  the  sense  for  what  is 
abiding,  for  what  is  immortal ;  detects  this 
and  honors  it,  and  so  does  for  the  day  the 
work  of  time.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  arti- 
cle. Was  it  ever  rarer  than  now?  This  is 
often  called  an  age  of  criticism ;  but  is  it  not 
rather  an  age  of  impatient  and  shallow  judg- 
ments?  It  produces  abundantly,  and  in  part 
greatly,  but  does  not  know  its  own  greatness, 
nor  divide  wheat  and  chaff.  In  recent  Amer- 
ican literature  there  are  enough  and  able 
strictures  on  many  thk^  in  government,  hi 
society,  and  in  books ;  but  where  is  there  a 
contribution  of  note  to  that  form  of  culture 
which  makes  each  mind  a  test  of  truth,  in- 
forming  it  with  the  principles  by  which  so- 
cieties and  books  live  and  dief 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  of  this 

kind  lately  more  important  than  the  Remains 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  which  his  wife  has 
just  edited  so  tastefully  for  MacmiHan  and 
Co.,  of  London.    When  an  author  has  been  . 
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dead  nine  years,  it  seems  late  to  introduce 
bhn ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Clough  bos  had 
DO  fair  introdactioD  to  the  Americaii  or  even 
the  English  public  until  this  charming  monu- 
ment appeared.  As  for  direct  criticism,  the 
book  contains  less  of  it  than  it  proTokes ; 
except  a  feir  of  liis  e^sajs  hero  reprinted, 
with  two  charming  *^  Letters  of  Parepidemus,** 
first  published  in  PulrumC*  Monthly  in  1858, 
there  is  hni-dly  any  thing  formal  in  this  line. 
Yet  the  tone  of  the  man  is  so  high,  partakes 
BO  much  of  that  which  is  of  no  age  or  nation, 
but  of  humanity,  that  the  genuine  enjoyment 
of  it  is  a  good  help  to  forming  a  literary  judg- 
ment, a  verdende  Einniehl,  Clough's  was  a 
poorly  husbanded  mind.  His  powers,  gather- 
ed up  early  and  concentrated  on  a  worthy 
purpose,  would  surely  liare  acbiered  work 
among  the  best,  and,  indeed,  none  but  a  mind 
capable  of  this  can  be  a  true  judge  of  others* 
work.  The  ciitio  may  not  be  an  actual  pro- 
ducer, but  he  must  have  the  capacity  which, 
rightly  trained,  could  have  done  the  thing  he 
judgos.  Tet,  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thought  at  once,  has  not  every  man  this  ca- 
pacity entire  ?  Is  not  humanity  as  a  whole  in 
each  one — the  undeveloped  Homer,  Bacon, 
Woshiitgton,  folded  up  in  germ  and  hidden 
away  in  the  depths  of  each  ?  Well,  not  deny- 
ing this,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  the  wing 
mu:$t  be  feathered  before  it  con  fly,  the  intel- 
ligence must  be  brought  out  of  the  rudimen- 
tary form  into  consciousness  and  cultivation 
before  it  can  appreciate.  Clough's  strong 
passion  was  hatred  for  the  rudimeuts  of  liter- 
ary organs  m  himnelf,  and  desire  for  finish, 
for  perfectness,  that  every  writing  might  be  a 
living  form  aptly  embodying  exact  truth  of 
thought. 

He  was  a  poet,  too ;  but  in  poetry  as  weU 
as  criticism  be  was  ont  of  tune  with  his  times, 
and  is  only  growing  into  popularity  with  the 
next  generation.  His  love  and  reverence  for 
Tenuyson  were  profound,  perhaps  just  be- 
cause they  differed  so  widely.  Tennyf^ou's 
best  art  has  never  been  the  delight  of  the 
multitude ;  but  a  poem  by  him  is  not  only  a 
perfect  work  of  art,  it  is  a  battalion  of  phra- 
ses, an  army  of  thoughts,  from  which  strag- 
glers find  their  way  through  all  literature. 
These  "jewels,  five  words  long,"  make  most 
of  his  popularity.  But  Clou^  is  rarely  quo- 
table. He  has  one  thing  to  say ;  his  poem  is 
tho  way  to  say  it ;  and  he  struggles  to  make 
it  mean  just  that,  and  nothhig  besides.  No 
fine  words  or  thoughts  divert  his  attention, 
or  arrest  him  for  a  moment  Homer  did 
much  the  same,  and  Dante ;  but  their  greater 


genius  blazed  out  sideways  also  in  immortal 
gleams  of  beauty,  because  they  could  not  help 
it.  The  greatest  of  all  poets  is  the  most 
quoted,  having  said  the  best  and  wisest 
things ;  but  his  greatness  is  shown  far  more 
in  wholes  than  in  parts,  and  would  not  seem 
less  to  those  who  have  caught  a  real  sight  of 
it,  if  all  the  pretty  sayings  commonly  known 
were  Icfi  out.  We  are  not  comparing  Clough 
with  these  men;  in  him  not  only  all  the 
pretty  sayings  are  left  out,  but  all  else,  ex- 
cept indications  of  the  severe  and  high  ideal 
he  was  growmg  toward.  He  has  left  but 
one  complete  poem  which  can  make  a  very 
intense  impression — his  Easter  Day  in  Na- 
ples ;  a  bold  utterance  of  the  warfare  in  his 
mind  between  traditional  faith  and  its  sweet 
associations,  on  one  side,  and  the  skeptical 
culture  of  the  times  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  save  the  chief  symbol  of  his  re- 
ligion, labile  reason,  though  trying  in  vain  to 
wrest  it  iVom  him,  quite  changes  its  mean- 
ing. Even  this  fine  poem  lacks,  the  author 
plainly  felt  its  lack,  of  just  the  perfect  touch 
which  signals  greatness ;  but  as  long  as  the 
unending  ilar  of  faith  and  fate,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  shall  be  waged  with  the  wea- 
pons that  are  now  clashing  in  it,  wiih  the 
creeds  and  the  doubts  of  these  times,  so  long 
will  men  find  their  unrest  soothed  by  the  ex- 
pression such  lines  as  these  give  it : 

Is  he  not  rifcn,  and  shall  we  not  rUet 

Oh,  we  unwise  I 
What  did  we  dream,  what  wake  we  to  dieoovert 
Ye  hiUs,  fall  on  u»,  and  ye  mountalos,  cover  1 

In  darkness  and  c^reat  gloom, 
Come  ere  wo  thought  it  Is  our  day  of  doom  ; 
From  the  cursed  world,  whkb  is  one  tomb, 

Christ  is  not  risen  1 

Xnt,  drink,  and  play,  and  tbhik  that  this  Is  hUa ; 
There  Is  no  heaven  but  this ; 

There  is  no  bell. 
Save  Earth,  which  serves  the  pnrpoao  doubly  well. 

Seeing  It  vislu  still, 
With  eqaalest  apportionment  of  ill. 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  brings  to  the  same 
dust 
*  The  unjnirt  and  the  Just 

With  Christ)  who  Is  not  risen. 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved ; 
Of  all  the  oreatores  under  heaven^s  wide  eope 
Wo  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  onoe  most  ho];>e, 
And  most  bcliefloss,  that  had  most  believed. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dost  to  dust ; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  Just— 

Tea,  cft  that  Just  One,  too  1 

It  is  the  one  sad  €k>spel  that  is  true, 
Christ  is  not  risen. 

Bat  in  a  later  hour  I  sat  and  heard 
Another  voice  that  spake— another  graver  word, 
Weep  not,  it  bade,  whatever  hath  been  said, 
Though  he  be  dead,  ho  Is  not  dead, 
Nor  gone,  though  fled,  ^^  ^ 
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Not  loet,  thonsrh  vaniflhed  ; 
Though  ho  return  not,  though 
Ho  lies  and  mouldera  low. 
In  the  true  creed 
He  is  yet  risen  Indeed, 
Christ  is  yet  risen. 

enough's  gT«ater  friend,  the  lanrrate, 

has  finished  his  new  series  of  Idylls,  *'  The 
Search  for  the  Holy  Grail,"  and  we  hope  to  read 
it  before  ChriBtmaa.  There  is  a  literary  event, 
indeed !  We  often  think  what  a  thing  it  was 
to  welcome  a  new  play  by  Ben  Jonson  or  a 
new  poem  by  Milton,  and  wonder  how  the 
contemporaries  of  such  men  felt  in  expectancy 
of  such  works  and  in  the  supreme  moment 
of  grasping  the  prize.  It  is  a  great  thmg  to 
be  at  hand,  at  the  birth  into  the  world  of  a 
permanent  addition  to  its  stock  of  high 
thoughts,  of  truth  incarnated  in  a  perfect 
form;  but  either  all  signs  have  failed,  and 
new  stars  have  ceased  to  shine  in  heaven 
above  the  cradle  where  the  loved  ones  of  the 
muses  is  laid,  or  else  it  will  be  our  privilege 
to  welcome  to  literature  one  of  the  songs  of 
the  immortals,  in  Tennyson's  coming  poem. 
Tct  his  greatest  works  are  not  those  most 
quoted  and  most  popular,  and  If  the  new 
Idyll  should  surpass  the  old  ones,  it  may  still 
bring  less  present  praise  than  they  did. 

Were  we  a  critical  people,  two  events 

of  the  coming  season  in  literature  would  be 
awaited  more  eagerly  than  a  presidential  elec- 
tion :  the  new  Homer  by  Bryant  and  the  new 
Essays  by  Emerson ;  the  mature  productions 
of  writers  who  have  passed  the  time  of  fever 
and  struggle,  and  now  speak  from  the  calm 
heights  of  assured  fame.  If  any  man  living 
can  make  the  Iliad  a  household  word  in 
homes  of  this  century,  and  in  the  English 
language  of  our  artificial  modem  life,  it  is 
this  New  York  poet  of  ours,  who  so  wonder- 
fully unites  deep  insight  into  men  and  nature 
with  the  simplicity  and  the  loftiness  of  spirit 
which  mark  the  true  Epic  genius.  Emerson 
is  known  to  all  as  of  our  greatest,  but  is  less 
known  still  than  he  will  be  when  real  culture 
is  more  general  As  the  most  perfect  master 
of  the  Engli&h  prose-sentence  that  ever  wrote, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eloquent  in 
these  days  of  those  whose  eloquence  is  in 
thoughts,  not  words,  he  will  be  studied  long, 
and  will  teach  to  our  children's  children 

"  Things  wiser  than  were  ever  said  io  book, 
Except  in  Shakofipeare's  wisest  tenderness." 

But  was  there  ever  a  truly  critical  peo- 
ple, outside  of  the  Athens  of  Periclefl  ?  Not  in 
Art,  certamly.  This  province  of  criticism  is 
much  vulgarized  of  late,  and  indeed  has  little 
matter  among  us  to.  work  nobly  on.    Silence 


is  the  best  judgment  now  upon  most  of  what 
pass  for  works  of  art  among  us,  as  it  will  sure- 
ly and  soon  be  the  final  one.  Table-talk  is 
full  of  chromo-lithographs  now,  which,  if  not 
art,  are  a  sort  of  art  interpreters.  *-Tbey 
will  do  for  painters  what  prinUng  has  done 
for  authors,"  says  one ;  "  bring  them  to  the 
people."  Another  answers:  "Their  fiital 
facility  will  vulgarize  art^  as  the  printing- 
press  did  literature ;  and  as  we  now  have  pro- 
verbial philosophies  and  the  like  where  we 
once  had  Iliads  and  Infernos,  so  we  shall 
have  Graces  and  Oreads  from  the  Demi- 
monde in  place  of  Raphaers  Madonnas,  and 
mock-life  in  rich  dresses  painted  to  sell,  for 
Galame's  glorious  Alpme  solitudes."  But 
great  popular  inventions  do  not  heed  small 
cavils;  the  chromes  go  on  improving,  and 
breaking  down  the  walls  that  have  so  long 
shut  painters  in  from  the  mass  of  men.  They 
already  begin  to  enter  into  the  general  cul- 
ture, and  promise  yet  to  win  a  greater  tri- 
umph for  art  than  it  won  in  bringing  the  uni- 
versal empire  of  Rome  to  the  feet  of  her 
classio  captive.  The  painter's  fine  touches 
and  noblest  contrasts  begin  to  be  copied,  and 
he  will  soon  paint,  as  the  poet  writes,  at  onoe 
for  both  hemispheres  and  a  thousand  homes. 
Without  the  printing*pres3,  should  we  have 
Shakespeare  ?  Perhaps ;  but  were  chromos 
old  enough,  we  should  have  also  Zeuzis  and 
Parrhasius  and  ApoUodorus. 

—  If  art,  life's  flower,  is  scarcely  in 
bloom  in  America,  the  arts,  its  solid  stem 
and  support,  are  well  rooted  here.  The  great 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute  has  stood  open 
in  New  York  through  October,  with  attrac- 
tions for  every  eye  that  can  appreciate  com- 
fort or  skilL  It  was  full  of  ingenious  devices 
to  make  labor  effective  and  life  a  luxury, — to 
save  the  organist  the  trouble  of  pressing  the 
keys,  the  writer  that  of  dipping  his  pen,  the 
reader  that  of  holding  his  book ;  cunning 
ways  of  handling  outside  blinds  without  open- 
ing the  wmdow,  of  holding  the  sash  opei  or 
shut,  immovably,  ag  the  hand  chanced  to 
leave  it,  and  of  ringing  notice  through  ail  the 
chambers  when  any  meddlesome  intruder 
touches  a  door  or  window ;  new  trunks, 
which  it  is  pure  pleasure  to  pack ;  new  beda, 
too  comfortable  for  any  breakfast  to  entice 
aqfi  out  of  them ;  new  ranges,  stoves,  tables, 
china,  and  chairs,  so  attractive  that  breakfast 
would  draw  Tithonus  from  Aurora's  bed ;  new 
wash-tubs,  work  at  which,  considered  is 
mere  enjoyment,  would  rival  the  last  novel 
There  was  a  confused  nebula  of  enginery,  too, 
which  scrutiny  resolyed  into  stars  of  skill, 
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each  with  a  good  purpose  tnd  destiny  of  its 
own.  The  daily  papers  haye  told  all  about 
it ;  what  they  have  not  told  is,  that  the  dis- 
play was,  after  all,  a  meagre  expression  of 
American  invention,  its  samples,  on  the  whole, 
less  striking,  less  perfect,  and  far  less  cheap 
than  any  of  at  least  four  nations  of  Europe 
can  show.  If  this  Fair  has  told  the  whole 
story,  then  our  manufacturing  industry  is  fast 
fulling  behind,  in  the  great  competitire  race 
with  Christendom  at  large.  Why  is  this? 
Because  our  tariff  laws  are  crushing  it,  says 
Commissioner  Wells.  Then  down  with  our 
tariff  laws,  erery  good  citizen  will  answer. 

—  The  greatest  mechanical  work  of  the 
year  was  not  brought  to  the  Fair— the  Pacific 
Railroad;  but  some  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Fair  went  to  see  it.  This  is  an  old  story  now, 
and  the  Old  World  has  really  succeeded  in 
setting  up  a  very  creditable  rival  to  it,  in  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  huge  ditch — no  doubt  the 
hugest  ever  dug  by  man — makes  Afiica  an 
island,  and  extends  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  onward  to  lu- 
dia.  It  was  to  be  opened,  with  due  ceremony, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  to  the 
ships  of  the  world ;  and  the  Egyptian  author- 
ities, with  the  French  capitalists  who  have 
put  money  in  it,  have  made  every  effort  to 
bring  togetUer  an  augnst  assembly  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  which  makes  an  era  in  the  trade 
of  the  East.  It  is  understood  that  no  less 
than  twelve  formal  invitations  were  sent  to 
the  United  States ;  and  those  who  have  read 
Ml*.  Dc  Leon^s  admirable  account  of  the  Canal 
in  our  June  number  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Putnam^  MagazvM  was  asked  to 
be  present.  Our  invitation,  translated,  reads 
thus: 

"Paris,  September  25, 1869. 
To  THK  Editor  of  Pctnam's  MAOAZunc,  New 
York; 

"  Sir  :  The  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  opened  on 
November  17.  This  undertaking,  executed 
under  so  many  material  difficulties,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  interest  all  enlightened  minds.  In 
view  of  these  auspicious  circumstances,  his 
llighness  the  Khedive  would  be  happy  to 
have  you  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
canal,  and  has  charged  me  to  invite  you  on 
his  behalf.  Accept,  sir,  the  expression  of 
my  most  distiuguisbed  consideration.  By 
order,  "  J.  Nabari.out  [Bey]. 

TBI   BOUTS. 

*'The  persons  invited,  who  may  wish  to 
limit  their  trip  to  the  Maritune  Canal  of  Suez, 
must  leave  Paris  on  November  7,  at  the 
latest;  those  who  desire  to  visit  Upper  Egypt 
are  solicited  to  make  their  wish  known  by 
September  1,  as  they  must  leave  Paris  by 


October  7,  embark  at  Marseilles  on  the  0th, 
and  be  at  Cairo  on  October  16.  The  depart- 
ure for  Upper  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  First  Ca- 
taract, will  take  place  during  tiie  second 
fortnight  in  October,  and  the  return  to  Cairo 
will  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  present 
at  the  inauguration.  The  persons  invited 
will  not  be  required  to  secure  railroad  passes, 
as  they  will  be  delivered  to  them  iu  Paris. 
Cabins  will  be  retained  for  their  use  on  board 
of  th6  steam  packets  of  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales,  or  on  board  of  the  Peninsular  Com- 
pany, at  their  convenience,  and  also  for  their 
stay  in  Egypt  The  return  journey  can  be 
effected  direct  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles, 
or  from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi,'and  thence 
by  the  Italian  and  French  railroads. 

"  The  invited  guests  will  be  furnished  with 
all  further  information  they  may  require  by 
Mr.  Nubaraouy  Bey,  delegate  of  his  Highness 
the  Khedive,  No.  9  Rue  Roy,  Paris." 

Need  we  say  that  this  invitation  was  too 
highly  appreciated  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
the  MagazUie^  imable  to  leave  America  in  per- 
son, sent  a  representative  ? 

The  American  mind  certainly  thinks 

a  good  deal,  in  a  more  or  less  loose  way, 
about  social  questions;  but  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  in  New  York, 
at  the  end  of  October,  did  not  excite  it  much. 
A  number  of  excellent  essays  were  read,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  say,  with  some  of  the  news- 
papers, that  no  good  was  done.  But  the 
result  was  small,  compared  with  the  need  for 
work  of  this  kind,  or  with  what  the  British 
Assodation  is  doing.  The  meeting  was  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  great  event;  and 
public  opinion  went  on  in  the  old,  careless, 
slipshod  way,  afterwards  as  before,  even 
upon  the  matters  best  cleared  up.  For  in- 
stance, such  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
wants  of  the  Civil  Service  as  Mr.  Curtis  gave, 
or  such  a  demonstration  of  the  stolid  absur- 
dities of  the  Electoral  Colleges  as  that  by  Mr. 
Adams,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  fill 
the  land  with  the  demand  for  reform.  As 
it  is,  they  have  a  present  effect  on  a  very  few 
mmds ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  these 
will  ever  do  any  thing  to  extend  the  impres- 
sion. Yet  some  vriU  do  so ;  and  perhaps  the 
Association  itself  will  gradually  find  some  way 
to  make  its  sessions  more  generally  interest- 
ing. This  will  require  them  to  be  free  and 
lively  discussions,  and  not  mere  lectures. 

The  Association  did  not  touch   the 

main  social  question  of  the  day  at  all,  or  only  - 
incidentally.  That  question  we  take  to  be 
whether  the  machine  of  organized  society 
in  this  country  shall  be  run  by  and  for  the 
people,  or  by  and  for  a  set  of  unscrupulous 
and  insolent  gamblers.    There  was  a  time 
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vbcn  the  dread  of  wise  republican  states- 
men was  demagogues;  that  ib,  politicians 
who  try  to  be  plausible,  not  to  be  true; 
and  to  lead  the  people,  careless  whither,  so 
that  they  lead.  But  against  these,  really  free 
iDSiitutioos  are  safe  enough ;  shallow  dema- 
gogues never  get  along  very  far.  and  pro- 
found ones,  who  know  enough  to  do  real 
service  to  the  State,  are  useful.  But  when 
men  who  wield  great  corporations,  able  to 
buy  legislatures  and  courts,  corrupting  the 
pres£<,  confusing  the  markets,  without  con- 
science, honor,  or  self-respect,  take  the  lead 
in  public  life,  and  direct  the  machinery  both 
of  trade  and  of  politics,  there  is  certainly 
danger.  How  far  the  alliance  has  gone  be- 
tween the  most  cormpt  "  ring  ^  of  railroad 
jobbers  in  the  land,  and  the  not  less  corrupt 
ring  of  political  jobbers  that  rules  New  York, 
is  not  publicly  known,  but  that  there  is  such 
an  alliance  has  been  no  secret  since  the  Erie 
Railway  "Directors*  Bill"  was  signed  by 
Goveinor  Hoffman  last  winter.  This  is  the 
most  threatening  firm  that  has  ever  been 
formed  for  trading  in  government,  and  may 
do  infinite  harm  before  it  breaks  up.  Its 
existence  would  be  enough  to  drive  all  good 
people  into  the  Republican  party,  and  make 
it  iuvmciblo,  if  that  party  were  quite  pure, 
and  above  suspicion.  But,  though  much 
better  than  its  rival,  the  people  justly  feel 
that  many  of  its  leaders  only  want  opportu- 
nity to  be  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  Tammany 
"ring;"  and  what  proof  is  there  that  these 
would  not  gire  character  to  the  party,  if  it 
were  triumphant?  At  Albany  last  winter, 
where  the  two  parties  were  balanced,  the 
State  was  furly  hung  between  two  thieves ; 
and  was  perhaps  worse  off  than  this  city  in 
the  unquestioned  control  of  one.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the 
few  men  we  know  who,  in  a  long  political 
life  in  New  York,  has  taken  no  taint  from 
his  associations :  he  is  still  **  Nature^s  noble-  ^ 
man." 

**  Well :  can  you  believe  it  ?    I  don't 

like  politics.  The  science  is  noble.  The 
trade  is  odious.  The  contact  c(»npeUed  is 
often  detestable.  But  ever  since  my  minority 
I  have  had  something  or  other  to  do  with 
party  politics.  I  threw  up  my  hat  for  Jack- 
son, and  as  I  came  of  age  voted  for  him 
(second-term)  with  all  enthusiasm.  Then 
came  the  gale  of  1834,  and  I  was  turned  by 
Qay  and  Webster's  oratory  into  a  whig.  Then 
I  honored  Webster,  and  loved  and  admired 
Clay.  Then  I  was  full  of  grief  at  Cby's  de- 
feats.    How  I  toiled !     Our  ward  was  ten 


miles  long  and  from  river  to  river,  covered 
with  fields  and  woods  and  streams,  and  roads 
along,  and,  at  great  intervals  across,  and  T 
would  trudge  with  my  compeers  by  day  and 
by  night,  (there  were  no  cars — no  staj^es— 
and  I  had  no  money  for  horses,}  and  I  worked, 
and  watched,  and  talked,  and  sometimes 
wrote ;  and  it  was  a  dreary  travail  of  years 
while  I  saw  triumphant  **  Democracy  '*  (false- 
ly FO  called)  with  its  plenty  of  com  and  wine 
and  oil,  full  of  boastiiig  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. I  ate  my  crust  and  looked  right  up 
into  the  sky,  and  felt  in  my  bones  that  the 
zxzviith  Psalm  was  true  neverthelees.  I 
abhorred  slavery  all  the  time — ^had  seen  it 
when  a  boy  in  the  West  Indies,  where  my 
father  was,  and  had  come  away  from  it  hither 
to  my  native  New  York,  at  fourteen,  to 
earn  my  living  *  in  a  free  country,'  and  I 
sighed  and  prayed   for  its  abolishment.    1 

had  held  the  bottle  for  'B s'  (Jim)  m 

1848,  and  sometimes  played  orator  in  tents 
and  fields  for  his  cause.  But  he  went  in  1850 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  I  wrote  him 
a  long  letter  with  my  sentiments.  I  said  at 
the  end,  *  I  hope  to  live  to  see  it  repealled.' 
He  answered,  '  It  will  never  be  repealed  in 
your  day  or  mine.'  Years  passed,  and  one  day 
I  bad  a  friend  by  the  hand  at  Nassau  and  Ful- 
ton street,  and  another  hand  was  laid  on  ours. 

I  looked  at  the  face  and  found  it  J B ^ 

and  said  immediately,  *  Cummings,  fifWen 
years  ago,  about,  «o  I  wrote  to  my  Ropre> 
sentative  in  Congmss  (here  he  is),  and  *o  he 
wrote  to  me.  Last  night  I  looked  over  the 
pages  of  the  just  received  pamphlet  copy 
of  the  *'  Statutes  at  Large  "  of  the  last  Ses- 
mon  of  Congress,  and  read  Chapter  Lzxn, 
not  an  inch  long,  and  it  was  a  repeal 
forever  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Dill !  and  here 

is  B s  1    and  here  am  I !    and  it  is  in 

our  dayl"    *Yes,'  said  B s,  *and  you 

have  torn  the  country  asunder :  *  (the  war 
had  not  yet  ended) — *  No,'  I  said,  **  we  shall 
defeat  those  who  desire  that  result,  and  bind 
it  more  strongly  than  ever  before.' 

**  Now  the  history  involved  was  great,  and 
the  achievement  large  enough  to  compensate 
for  long  years  of  disappointment  and  defeat 

"  Into  this  movement  I  fell  like  a  man  whose 
coat  is  caught  by  machinery,  so  drawing 
him  in.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  I  imis/  g^ 
out  with  the  year. 

**  I  am  a  republican  ever,  and  my  soul  has 
always  been  averse  to  a  government  not 
popular.  Yet  see  our  affairs  in  this  city !  I 
meet  sometimes  with  most  impressive  say* 
ings  that  I  ponder.     In  Crahb  Robinson's 
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diarr,  &c.,  YoL  I^  p.  88, 1  read  in  oar  boat  tlM 
other  day,  on  mj  way  hither,  this  from  Mack- 
intosh, —  *  that  a  more  formal  democracy 
[than  the  British]  would  lessen  the  real  de- 
mocracy, because  it  is  the  nature  of  all  mobs 
and  public  assemblies  to  be  under  the  secret 
guidance  of  factious  demagogaeS}  and  that 
the  people  in  such  States  never  act,  precisely 
because  they  are  the  direct  actors,  and  have  a 
power  nominally  dven  them  which  they 
cannot  exercise,'  &c.  The  book  is  here  on 
my  desk.  Is  not  this  impressive?  Think  of 
our  city ! " 

In  short,  our  friend  is  demagogue-bitten; 
and,  disgusted  as  he  is,  does  not  see  the 
worst  threatenings  of  the  situation.  Nor  the 
best  features  of  it,  neither ;  for  there  is  a  re- 
generative force  in  free  society,  which  wUl  in 
the  end  cure  it,  though  it  is  likely  to  be 
dreadfully  sick  for  a  time.  One  thing  is 
sure ;  whatever  remedies  there  are  at  work 
are  very  slow.  Far-sighted  doctoring  is 
wanted  here,  with  infinite  patience.  We 
look  for  lasting  good  from  all  sound  teach- 
ings on  social  science,  and  firom  all  genuine 
moral  reform.  Tammany  would  be  impossi- 
ble were  bad  whiskey  and  street4dIiog  mi- 
known.  The  tools  of  all  political  and  social 
corruption,  the  whole  power  of  rings  in  this 
city,  come  out  of  the  young  men  who  flock 
hither  for  employment,  and  soon  learn  any 
thing  rather  than  high  purpose  **  and  love  of 
truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

It  is  in  this  chiss  that  the  Toung  Hen's 

Christian  Association  works.  It  has  just 
gone  into  its  new  building,  on  the  comer  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  and 
there  enters  on  a  new  career.  In  this  noble 
home,  religion  and  intelligence  together  offer 
such  attractions  to  young  sien  as  ev^i  the 
endcing  haunts  of  vice  cannot  rival;  and 
by  drawing  away  such  of  them  as  have  any 
capacities  for  good,  and  opening  to  them 
higher  motives  and  new  ei\joyments,  it  will 
doubtless  do  much  to  reduce  the  "gold- 
rings  "  4nd  **  ballot-box  stuffing  "  of  the  fu- 
ture. Certainly,  in  a  community  in  which 
Christian  young  men  had  done  all  their  mis- 
sionary duties  for  a  generation  or  two,  a 
shameless  defiance  of  law  and  public  decency 
would  be  impossible,  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Supervisors  committed,  in  making  the  ap- 
pointments of  election  officers  from  one 
party,  and  in  many  districts  from  the  pen- 
sioned servants  ef  the  city  Ring ;  so  that  the 
polls  were  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  brec^ 
and  butter  depended  on  securing,  by  the  vote 
or  the  count,  the  victory  of  their  own  polit- 


ical masters.  But  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  this  kind  of  thing  will  not  wait  for 
slow  methods  of  reform  to  reach  it ;  it  will 
soon  be  too  bad  to  be  endured  by  any  body. 

Out  of  public  life,  there  is  not  so 

much  to  grumble  at.  The  workingmen  of 
this  country,  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  made 
for  them  lately,  are  much  quieter  than  those 
of  Eogkmd  or  France.  In  England,  recent 
strikes  by  miners,  cutlers,  oab-drivers,  and 
others,  have  left  all  labor  discontented  and 
all  coital  uneasy.  In  Paris,  strikes  are 
pretty  nearly  universal ;  and  the  streets  are 
thronged  with  restless  men.  Ignorant  of  what 
they  really  want,  but  clamorous  for  change. 
The  murder  of  a  family  of  eight  persons  by 
one  enterprising  but  short-sighted  boy,  made 
as  much  excitement  on  the  boulevards  as  a 
bombardment  would  in  New  York  ;  and  the 
morbid  folly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  try- 
ing to  get  an  interview  with  the  murderer, 
has  lengthened  the  life  of  the  "sensation.'* 
Indeed,  eveiy  thing  in  France  looks  unset- 
tled— Uie  health  and  power  of  Napoleon 
more  so  than  any  thing  else ;  and  all  the 
familiar  symptoms  of  a  coming  chaos  there 
grow  prominent  dally.  Should  it  come  soon, 
the  trades-unions  of  France  will  be  a  power 
in  any  social  reorganisation  that  will  hare  a 
chance  of  permanence.  But  in  this  country, 
there  is  quite  a  revival  of  industrial  energy 
and  prosperity,  with  a  good  prospect  that 
the  winter  will  bring  more  general  comfort 
and  less  suffering  than  the  last. 

It  has  been  ushered  in  by  one  of  those 

literally  startling  occurrences  of  which  the 
last  year  has  brought  many  quarters  of  the 
world  an  unusual  share;  a  genuine  earth- 
quake, felt  almost  throughout  New  England. 
The  tides  of  those  seas  of  fire  which  under- 
lie our  solidest  foundations  have  been  rolling 
hig^  of  late,  and  have  suggested  many  things : 
scientific  discussion  of  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, and  of  preporatious  against  them ; 
the  reproduction  of  old  record?,  telling  of  the 
calamities  sufl^ered  from  them  in  other  days, 
as  once  at  Lisbon  or  at  Quito ;  and  solemn 
reflections  on  human  nature  itself,  which 
rests  on  central  flres  no  less  obscure,  fierce, 
and  terrible  than  those  which  shake  the  hills. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  rare  and  impressive 
di^kys  in  nature  for  lessons  as  deep  as  this. 
The  nun-drop  is  the  balance  of  forceii  which, 
released,  would  make  a  thunderbolt;  and 
every  fibre  of  man's  being  represents  others 
not  inferior  to  these.  We  walk  the  earth's 
surface  with  its  molten  rocks  rolling  just  un« 
der  us,  and  its  air  charged  with  lightnings 
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just  above :  with  gases  enough  in  each  mem- 
ber of  our  bodies  to  explode  a  twenty-ton 
<*  peace-maker/*  and  phosphorous  enough  in 
our  brains  and  bones  to  destroy  half  our 
flesh  or  turn  all  our  blood  to  poison ;  taking 
in  at  every  breath  that  which,  with  a, slight 
change  of  form,  would  be  our  instant  de- 
struction, and  under  sunbeams  which  them- 
selves have  strength  to  kilL  We  walk  amid 
these  tremendous  physical  forces,  each  of 
them  overshadowing  our  little  lives,  and  any 
of  them,  in  its  collision  with  the  rest,  able  to 
abolish  us,  and  we  walk  in  safety,  because 
they  are  in  balance,  one  against  another; 
because  a  greater  than  they,  one  whom  sci- 
ence calls  law,  and  whom  faith  calls  love, 
holds  them  under  perfect  control,  and  they 
do  his  bidding. 

-^—  The  study  of  this  law,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, has  been  carried  on  in  every  age  after 
the  fashion  of  the  times.  Our  times  have  a 
fashion  of  their  own,  and  seem  likely  to  be 
remembered  by  it,  long  after  most  of  what 
we  call  the  questions  of  the  day  are  tabled 
forever.  The  fashion  now  is  to  make  science 
univerj^al.  This  field  of  thought  is,  in  its 
nature,  aggressive,  pressing  always  on  the 
boundaries  of  ignorance ;  but  not  on  these 
only;  on  those  of  other  fields  of  mental  ac- 
tivity as  well.  What  a  wonderful  change 
have  a  few  years  seen !  How  much  that  was 
thought,  a  generation  ago,  to  belong  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  what  not,  has  now  been  an- 
nexed to  what  is  strictly  science  I  How 
many  ques^ns  which  were  regarded  by 
scientific  men  as  forever  beyond  the  scope  of 
exact  knowledge,  inquirers  into  which  they 
scouted  as  dreamers,  are  now  their  cherished 
subjects  of  investigation  ! 

In  fAct,  the  change  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  word:  science  now  seeks  origins.  The 
geologist  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  know  what 
forces  are  at  work  on  the  earth's  crust,  and 
what  changes  they  have  produced ;  he  de- 
mands the  beginning  of  the  earth  itself.  The 
physiologist  cannot  accept  the  living  frame 
and  its  laws  of  vital  action  as  his  subject ;  he 
asks  bow  life  began  to  be,  through  what 
forms  it  has  passed,  and  why.  In  short,  the 
sciences  hare  linked  tliemselves  indivisibly 
in  one,  and  all  together,  hand  in  hand,  have 
started  off  into  space,  on  the  boldest  search 
intellect  ever  conceived. 

Its  boldness  is  periiaps  the  only  merit 

of  one  recent  movement  which  claims  the 
name  of  science ;  that  of  a  French  Astrono- 
mer, who  has  been  laboring  with  the  Acade- 


my in  Paris  of  late,  to  persuade  them  to 
adopt  a  system  of  signals  be  has  devised, 
with  which  he  thinks  it  easy  to  convey  some 
knowledge  of  this  planet  to  the  Herschels 
and  Maedlers  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  plan,  the  Academidans  lau^ 
at  him,  and  the  science  of  celestial  tele- 
graphy is  indefinitely  postponed.  Unfortu- 
nately for  us,  too;  for,  as  a  friend  at  the 
table  suggests,  it  would  add  to  the  reluctance 
with  which  one  dies  on  this  little  sphere,  to 
think  that,  in  the  next  ages,  the  sources  of 
news  may  be  so  vastly  extended.  Journalism 
will  enter  a  new  life,  when  dispatches  from 
Jupiter,  or  even  from  the  moon,  stand  in  the 
papers  side  by  side  with  those  from  Peking, 
Quito,  and  old  Memphis. 

Nothing  more  satisfactory  has  been 

done  in  America  in  its  kind  than  :he  obser- 
vations made  by  our  Astronomers  on  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August.  They  were  more 
perfect  in  many  respects  than  bad  ever  been 
made  before  at  such  a  time ;  and  some  of  the 
results  are  curious.  In  particular,  it  was 
found  by  the  spectroscope  that  the  "red 
protuberances,''  that  part  of  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere which  extends  beyond  the  moon's  disc 
during  the  eclipse  of  his  body,  are  not  mere 
hydragen,  nor  any  other  simple  gas;  but  a 
mixture  of  several  elements.  Great  numbers 
of  well-defined  photographs  of  the  eclipse 
were  taken  at  different  points;  and  the 
advantages  of  this  method  of  registering 
observations  prove  to  be  greater  than  its  pro- 
jectors dared  to  hope.  Photography  is  now 
becoming  a  most  important  aid  in  practical 
astronomy,  and  many  skilful  observers  arc 
preparing  themselves  and  contriving  appara- 
tus  for  its  extensive  use  upon  the  transit  of 
Venus  next  year. 

The  most  Important  discoveries  lately 

announced,  are  those  made  by  Profe^or  Tyn- 
dall,  concerning  comets.  These  erratic  bodies 
have  given  Astronomers  and  their  theories 
infinite  trouble.  •  Visible,  as  they  have  been 
proved  to  be,  only  by  the  sun's  light  which 
they  reflect,  from  a  mass  thousands  of  miles 
in  thickness,  yet  transparent  to  the  feeblest 
star-beams,  they  seemed  to  defy  all  the  laws 
we  know  of  the  transmission  of  Kght. 
Wheeling  half-way  about  the  sun  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours,  yet  carrying  tails  perhaps  a 
hundred  millions  of  miles  in  length,  always 
pointing  from  him,  they  seemed  to  defy  also 
the  simplest  kws  of  motion  ;  for  there  is  no 
force  which  could  Bvnng  such  a  tail  throu^ 
such  an  arc  in  so  short  a  time.  Nor  did  it 
seem  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  a  real 
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heavenly  body  that  it  should  dance  among 
Jupiter^s  moous,  as  a  huge  comet  did  more 
than  once,  without  direrting  them,  or  even 
seeming  in  the  least  to  attract  tbeir  atten- 
tion. What  then  ?  Were  the  comets  mere 
ghosts,  perhaps  of  dead  worlds  burned  on 
judgment-days  long  past,  and  now  condemn- 
ed to  wander  restlessly  as  warnings  through 
all  systems  forever  ? 

Professor  Tyndall  finds  that  they  are 
masses  of  vapor  attending  the  nucleus  on  its 
way ;  that  through  this  the  sun's  rays  pass, 
and  are  changed ;  so  that  those  which  have 
gone  through  the  nucleus  make  the  vapor 
visible,  while  those  which  have  not,  dissipate 
it  Thus,  as  the  nucleus  wheels  around  the 
sun,  its  mighty  shadow,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
made  by  these  chemical  rays,  becofnes  a  visi- 
ble cloud.  The  vast  and  inconceivable  sweep 
of  the  tail  is  not  the  motion  of  matter,  but 
the  lighting  up  of  new  portions  of  the  vapory 
void;  as  a  not  dissimilar  effect  is  seen  by 
suddenly  admitting  a  beam  of  sunlight  into 
a  dark  and  dusty  chamber.  The  vapory  void, 
we  call  it ;  for  the  same  great  experimenter 
has  shown  that  the  most  brilliant  cloud  of 
vapor  may  differ  in  no  otherwise  appreciable 
way  from  an  absolute  vacuum ;  that  a  trace 
to  which  the  faintest  odor  would  be  conden- 
nation  itself  may  produce  it;  that,  in  fiict, 
the  weight  of  an  entire  comet,  which  would 
stretch  in  length  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
and  which  could  but  be  girdled  by  the 
moon's  orbit,  would  be  a  few  ounces  —  less 
than  a  pound.  One  human  body  would  perhaps 
contain  more  of  the  actual  substance  of  the 
universe  than  all  the  comets  human  eyes 
ever  beheld. 

The  human  body  is  undergoing  re- 
searches which  involve  as  much  more  of  at- 
tention from  the  scientific  world  in  general 
than  the  comets,  as  it  is,  both  physically  apd 
intellectually,  a  heavier  subject  than  they. 
Here  the  favorite  point  of  investigation  is 
the  origin  of  the  species.  Within  a  few 
weeks  Dr.  Louis  Buchner,  the  well-known 
anther  of  "  Kraft  and  Stoff,"  or  "  Force  and 
Matter" — the  most  popular  scientific  work 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Germany,  has  just 
published  the  first  of  three  parts  of  a  book 
on  the  **  Position  of  Man  hi  Nature."  This 
will  include  a  general  survey  of  all  the  known 
proofs  that  man  is  an  old  settler  on  the 
earth,  say  of  a  million  of  years*  standing  or 
so ;  a  defence  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  that 
he  came  by  slowly  accumulating  variations, 
under  the  influence  of  "  Natural  Selection," 
out  of  lower  forms  of  life;  and,  finally,  a 


treatise  on  his  destiny,  in  which  op^i  Athe- 
ism will,  we  suppose,  preach  what  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  gospel  it  may  have  to  offer. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  of  rare  mterest, 
bringing  together  trustworthy  notices  of  the 
many  skeletons  and  bones  of  men  and  rem- 
nants of  human  work  that  have  been  found 
fossil,  in  situations  which  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  race.  But  Mr.  Darwin  hhn- 
self  announces  a  work  to  appear  next  year, 
which  will  doubtless  supersede  all  other  ap- 
.  plications  of  his  theories  of  development  to 
nuiukind  ;  since  it  will  treat  at  length  of  the 
infiu^noes  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  slowly 
created  the  human  out  of  the  beastly. 

In  short,  the  Science  of  to-day  is  bent 

on  explaining  roan ;  on  making  his  brain  and 
life  out  of  the  simplest  elements,  building 
them  up  together  by  known  laws ;  mentally 
reconstructing  him,  in  short,  out  of  the  raw 
materials  into  which  he  must  dissolve.  His 
thoughts,  his  love,  his  will  are  to  become 
chemical  reactions,  or  magnetic  currentsi 
Many  think  that  this  is  less  explaming  man 
than  explaining  him  away.  Are  we  no  more 
than  this,  they  ask — 

**  Let  Scion  oe  prore  we  are,  and  then 
WhAt  matters  Soieoce  unto  men  1 " 

But  the  movement  of  the  age  stops  for  no 
questioning.  It  long  ago  drove  religion  out 
of  science,  echoing  Comte's  blasphemous  cry, 
"  The  heavens  deckre  no  glory  but  that  of 
Newton  and  Laplace,"  and  now  its  drift  is 
plainly  toward  Carl  Yogt*s  famous  paradox, 
that  '^  The  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
does  bile ;  "  or  at'  least  toward  Moleschott*8 
statement,  "No  thinking  without  phospho- 
rus." 

Whence,  then,  came  moral  convictions 

and  laws,  their  authority  and  sanctions  ?  For 
this  inquiry,  too,  the  age  seems  ready,  and  an- 
swers are  heard,  if  not  yet  complete,  iBtill 
strictly  scientific  as  far  as  they  go,  and  which, 
like  I^aplace  in  his  Mechanics  of  the  Heav- 
ens, leave  out  God,  "  having  no  need  of  that 
hypothesis."  A  new  edition  of  James  Mill's 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  with  valuable 
notes  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professors  Bain 
and  Findlater,  and  the  historian  Grote,  has 
recently  reached  us;  and  there  is  but  one 
book  in  the  world  that  treats  of  the  same 
subject  so  compl9tely,  yet  so  Independently 
of  every  metaphysical  or  theological  doc- 
trine. The  one  exception  is  Professor  Bain*8 
book  on  mental  and  moral  science,  which  be- 
gins with  the  human  body,  with  its  brain  and 
nerves,  and  builds  up,  out  of  these,  the  hu- 
man mind,  will,  and  conscience.    With  the 
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theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  whiofa  the 
French  phUusophera  are  now  presfuog  to 
vigorously,  and  which  teaches  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  are  coming  into  being  every- 
where, when  waimth  and  moisture  come 
together ;  with  Mr.  Darwin  to  point  out  how, 
from  the  simplest  oi^ganic  germ,  beings  of 
the  highest  and  most  diversified  power  may 
come,  after  a  long  series  of  generations,  by 
the  most  natural  process ;  and  with  Messrs. 
Mill  and  Bain,  to  show  bow  the  mind  con> 
Btructs  itself  out  of  the  sensations  and  organs 
of  the  frame ;  is  not  the  fable  of  Prometheus 
verified  ?  Are  we  not  made  f  Is  not  the  mys- 
tery plucked  out  of  being,  and  the  secret  of 
the  gods  made  common  ?  Archimedes  wanted 
a  nov  arw  to  move  the  world ;  the  modem 
philosoplier  wants  no  more,  to  make  one  and 
to  people  it.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  un- 
known is  not  conquered  yet;  science  raises 
more  new  questions  than  it  answers  of  the 
old;  and  the  words  of  MackiutOKh  are  true 
forever :  "  The  larger  the  sphere  of  light,  the 


larger  the  bonndaiy  of  darkness  around 
it." 

And  10  it  is  with  Maga.    Does  the 

end  of  the  year,  the  end  of  the  fourth  vol. 
nmo  since  her  resorrection  to  a  new  and 
immortal  life,  seem  to  promise  some  rest  or 
respite?  Ah,  dear  reader,  whatever  she 
accomplishes  only  indicates  how  much  more 
remains  to  do ;  every  excellence  attained  but 
impels  her  to  something  higher,  and  so  on 
toward  the  unattainable.  We  propose  to  do 
better  for  you  the  next  year  than  heretofore, 
for  even  the  satisfaction  we  have  taken  in 
our  work  lies  largdy  in  its  improvement,  and 
only  by  steady  progress  In  merit  can  it  keep 
your  favor.  It  therefore  accepts  your  past 
compliments  and  favor  with  complacency, 
and  says,  with  Portia, 

«<  Though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ftmbitlouB  la  my  wiah. 
To  wish  myself  much  better,  yet,  fnr  yon, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thoosBOd  times  more  fiur ;  ten  thousand  times 
more  nch.** 


The  sensational  "  interviewing"  to  which 
Father  Hyacinthe  was  subjected  on  his  arri- 
val here  from  Europe,  must  have  astonished 
the  victim  who  had  come  to  study  Amer- 
ican *^  institutions."  The  renowned  Carmelite 
preacher^  who,  among  other  names,  has  been 
called  the  Beecher  of  Catholic  Fmnce — what- 
ever may  prove  to  be  his  *'  position  " — ap- 
pears to  be  a  thorough  gentleman— earnest, 
modest,  and  sincere.  His  Discourses  on  the 
relations  of  Christianity  and  the  State,  and  on 
"  The  Family,"  which  dr6w  such  throngs  to 
Notre  Dame,  are  to  appear  immediately  in  an 
American  dre-'S,  and  the  topics  they  discuss 
cannot  fail  to  interest  American  readers. 

Tlie  strong  interest  excited  in  this  great 
preacher  within  a  few  weeks,  has  led  to  many 
inquiries  concerning  his  previous  histoij. 
The  newspaper  biographies  have  mentioned 
bis  youthful  fame  as  a  poet.  We  present  in 
this  number,  a  graceful  little  poem,  from  a 
French  journal  of  1843,  written  by  the  Ud, 
Charles  Loyson,  at  t'le  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  New  York  Branch,  or  Chnpter  as 

it  is  called,  of  the  Ameriean  Ifuiiute  o/Ar- 
chiUeti,  gave  a  reception  to  their  friends  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  October,  at  their 
new  rooms.  No.  926  Broadway.  A  few  of 
the  members  exhibited  designs  of  buildings 
just  completed  or  now  being  erected  by 
them.  The  principal  feature  of  the  evening, 
however,  was  the  opening  of  the  Architectu- 
ral Library  projected  by  the  Chapter  for  the 
nse  of  students  and  amateurs  in  architec- 


ture and  its  cognate  arts,  and  for  which 
the  Society  has  for  several  months  past  been 
collecting  subscriptions,  first  among  its 
own  members  and  afterwards  from  others 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  public 
benefit  to  result  from  the  enterprise.  The 
Reading  Room  displayed  a  selection  of  the 
best  architectural  seriuls — American,  Eng- 
lish and  French;  sliort  addresses  were 
made  by  Messrs.  P.  B.  Wight,  Ruf«ell  Stor- 
gis,  Jr.,  I.  Green  Pearson,  and  Rev.  0.  R 
FrothinghHm,  and  many  important  sugges- 
tions were  made  tvith  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  architectural  knowledge  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  correct  principles  in  domestic 
and  public  buildings,  and  espedally  in  the 
combination  of  pure  tuste  with  positive  utility. 
These'sugge8tions,and  the  able  and  instruc- 
tive report  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Bloor,  tb<^SecretaiT, 
will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter. 

The  Art  Committee  of  the  Uuion 

League  Club  have  published  a  Report  on  the 
subject  of  that  great  desidera'um  for  New 
York — a  permanent  Gallery  and  Mu.<eum  of 
Arty  on  a  scale  "  worthy  of  the  great  citr  of 
a  great  nation."  A  meeting  is  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  at  the  Club  theatre,  on  the 
23d  November.  Mr.  Bryant  is  expected  to 
preside,  and  Prof.  Comfort  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege will  give  an  address.  It  is  expected 
that  efficient  measures  niU  be  initiated  at 
this  meeUng  for  organiang  such  an  institu- 
tion as  will  command  general  interest  and 
confidence. 
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PopuLAE  works  on  Natural  History  are  no 
longer  the  doubtful  contributions  to  know- 
ledge that  they  wore  half  a  century  ago ;  for 
where  our  fathers  were  content  with  the  re- 
ported results  of  empirical  science,  gathered 
from  a  variety  of  untrustworthy  sources,  by 
unscientific  compilers,  we  r^ect,  as  we  should, 
these  **•  £ury  tales  of  science,'*  and  demand 
facts — facts  of  the  latest  discovery,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  peradventure.  And  here, 
•as  elsewhere,  the  demand  has  created  the 
supply,  which  is  so  liberal  and  so  excellent 
that  it  will  be  our  own  fault  hereafter  if  we 
4ure  not  familiar  with  the  leading  principles  of 
the  sciences.  Conjectures  on  Chemistry,  and 
■Guesses  at  Geology,  are  as  much  out  of  date 
now  as  Goldsmith's  '*  Animated  Nature,*' 
say,  in  Natural  History.  For  Natural  History 
Itself,  however,  and  kindred  branches  of 
stndy,  the  more  accurate  our  knowledge  there- 
of Uas  become,  the  more  interesdng  it  has 
grown,  the  end  being  that  it  now  possesses  a 
charm  which  hitherto  belonged  only  to  poetry 
4ind  fiction.  The  best^  writers  of  the  time 
have  willingly  lent  their  aid  towards  popular- 
zing  Natural  History,  and  the  best  artists 
have  been  proud  to  illustrate  their  works. 
The  French  have  of  late  taken  the  lead  in  this 
direction,  as  witness,  among  others,  the  ad- 
mirable volumes  of  Figuier,  and,  more  re- 
cently, ifyjemM  of  the  Oeoan,  and  The  Dettri 
Worlds  by  Arthur  Mangin,  of  which  Messrs. 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons  (Edinburgh  aod  New  York) 
have  just  published  an  Eoglish  version,  by 
the  translator  of  ''The  Bird**  of  Michelet 
We  mention  this  last  fiMst  to  remind  the  hap- 
py possessor  of  that  charming  work  that  M. 
Haogm*s  volumes  match  it,  and  are  worthy  of 
tiemg  read  along  with  it.  To  be  sure,  IC. 
Hangin  is  not  so  original  and  ^rituelle  a 
ivriter  as  Michelet;  nevertheless,  we  have 
found  his  studies  of  the  ocean  and  the  des- 
sert most  delightful  reading.  He  divides  the 
former  into  four  books,  which  treat  respect- 
ively of  "  The  History  of  the  Ooean,**  "  The 
Phenomena  of  Ocean,**  "  The  Marine  World,** 
and  ''  Man  and  the  Ooean.'*  Which  of  the 
four  is  the  most  attractive  depends  somewhat 
on  the  taste  of  the  reader,  who,  if  given  to 
eosmical  studies,  will  probably  prefer  the 
first;  to  natural  history,  the  third;  and  to 
sports  and  adventures,  the  last.  We  have 
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no  especial  choice  ourselves,  or  if  any,  it  is 
for  the  strange  growths  of  the  under-world — 
the  "counterfeit  presentments'*  of  which 
are  very  admirably  rendered  by  W.  Freeman. 
The  highest  praise  that  we  can  pay  his 
drawmgs  is  to  say  that  the  best  of  them  are  as 
good  as  those  of  GiacomcUi  in  ''  The  Bird  ;*' 
very  spirited,  too,  are  the  marine-pieces  of 
Noel.  "  The  Desert  World  "  is  more  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  the  best  illustrations  being  by 
Freeman,  who  is  evidently  at  home  among 
the  "  lesser  people  of  nature.'*  Book  First 
is  devoted  to  "  The  Deserts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,**  as  the  Landes,  the  Dunes,  and  the 
Steppes :  Book  Second,  to  '*  The  Deserts  of 
Sand,**  in  the  continents  just  named ;  Book 
Third,  to  "Prairies,  Savannas,  Pampas  and 
Llanos;"  Book  Fourth,  to  "The  Forests;** 
and  Book  Fifth  to  "  Polar  Deserts."  There 
is  a  world  of  strange  interest  here,  but  not 
enough,  wo  confess,  to  make  us  wish  to  re- 
call the  time 

"  When  wild  In  woods  the  noble  savage  ran ;" 
or  to  sigh  with  Cowper, 

••  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  1" 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  weU,— ui 
fact  a  little  too  well,  since  he  has  not  merely 
translated  what  was  before  him,  but  has  made 
very  copious  additions  of  his  own,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  book  to  a  fancied  necessity — "  the 
wants  of  the  English  reader."  He  should,  we 
think,  have  left  it  as  it  was ;  at  any  rate,  he 
should  have  distinguished  his  additions  moi*e 
clearly  than  he  has  done,  and  should  have 
drawn  less  in  the  way  of  quotations  from  the 
modem  English  poets,  whose  verse  has  ra- 
ther a  queer  look  in  the  prose  of  M.  Mangin. 

That  M.  Mangin  has  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ed the  Ocean, — that  he  has  scarcely  touched 
upon  its  mysteries,  in  fact — ^will  soon  be  per- 
ceived by  the  readers  of  Prof.  Scheie  De 
Vere's  Wonders  of  the  Deep,  which  has  lately 
been  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  k 
Son.  If  it  covers  less  ground  than  M.  Man- 
gin*8  vohime,  it  is  full  and  to  the  point  in 
what  it  does  cover,  the  object  of  the  one  be- 
ing to  present  a  monograph  on  the  Ocean 
itself,  of  the  other  a  series  of  monographs  on 
sundry  oceanic  subjects,  as  "Odd  Fish,'* 
"Pearls,**  "Corals,*'  "Mme  Oyster,**  etc 
How  enjoyable  and  valuable  these  papers  are, 
our  readers  have  had  an  oj^rtunity  of  judg- 
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ing  daring  the  ptst  year,  when  seTeral  of 
them  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Maoa.  Our 
prirate  critical  opinion  is  that  they  are  excel- 
lent, and  we  are  glad  to  po8:)ess  them  in  a 
permanent  form. 

*'  Two  oceans  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  earth. 
And  one  the  air.'* 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by  tiie  next 

book  we  take  up,  and  which  is  published  by  the 
Appletons  as  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  called 
the  Library  of  Wonders.  It  is  entitled  Me- 
ieorty  AfroliUSf  Storms^  and  Atmospheric 
Phenomena,  and  is  a  translation  by  William 
Lackland,  whoever  he  may  be,  from  the 
French  of  MM.  Zurcher  and  Maigoll6.  What 
M.  Mangin  and  Prof.  De  Vere  hare  done  for 
the  deep  below,  these  gentlemen  and  their 
translator  have  done,  though  mndi  more 
briefly,  for  the  greater  deep  above.  They 
tell  us  many  things  that  we  knew,  and  more 
that  we  did  not  know,  in  relation  to  clouds, 
fogs,  rain,  hail,  snow,  thunder-storms,  whirl- 
winds, auroral  lights,  shooting-stars,  dust  in 
the  atmosphere,  (but  we  knew  enough  about 
that  before,)  how  the  ancients  foretold  the 
weather,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  of  interest 
in  regard  to  practical  meteorology.  There 
are  some  twenty  illustrations  on  wood,  and 
they  are  considerably  above  the  average  of 
drawings  in  works  of  this  kind. 

Messrs.  Charies  Scribner  k  Co,  publi^ 

an  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  the  last  two 
issues  of  which  oome  more  strictly  under  the 
head  of  Natural  History  than  the  works  we 
have  already  spoken  of.  They  are  entitled 
The  IniMgenee  of  AtUmaU,  from  the  French 
of  Ernest  Menault,  and  Adventures  on  the 
Oreat  Hunting  Ormtnds  of  the  World,  from 
the  Frendi  of  Victor  Meunier.  They  belomg, 
as  we  have  observed,  in  a  series,  which  is 
intended  for  popular  reading,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  tiioroughly  fulfil 
the  intention,  since  they  are  sure  to  interest 
any  reader,  no  matter  what  his,  or  her,  age. 
Of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  that  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  animal  worid  is  much  the 
best,  its  matter  being  the  most  curious  and 
scholariy,  and  its  designs  really  excellent 
The  name  of  the  artist  is  not  given,  but  we 
are  certain  that  he  is  a  Frenchman,  his  stu* 
dies  of  animal-life  are  so  careful,  and  his 
touch  so  graceful  and  sure.  M.  Meunier's 
book  will  delight  boys  hugely,  since  it  is  not 
only  crammed  with  adventures  of  famous 
hunters,  among  whom  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  must 
not  be  forgotten,  but  is  coarsely  iUustrated 
with  hunting-scenes,  most  of  which  nothing 
would  tempt  us  to  share, — not  even  oar  love 
of  Natural  History. 


How  mudi  OT  bow  little  of  their  own 

experience  writers  are  apt  to  put  into  works  of 
fiction,  is  what  few  except  themselves  and 
their  small  circle  of  personal  friends  are  able 
to  decide.  We  £uicy,  in  some  intftanoes, 
that  we  can  separate  the  thread  of  personal 
narrative  that  runs  through  a  novel  from  the 
strand  of  imaginary  adventures  with  which  it 
is  intertwined;  but  in  others  we  are  com- 
pletely bafiled.  We  feel  that  Thackeray,  for 
instance,  was  more  or  less  the  ^  leading 
young  genUeman  '*  of  his  human  comedies — 
as  Oive  and  Philip;  and  we  believe  that 
Dickens  intended  to  paint  something  of  him- 
self  in  David  G(^>perfield ;  but  when  we  oome 
to  novelbts  of  less  genius,  we  are  like  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  song,  **  And  the  Chancellor  said, 
'  /doubt'  "  Here,  now,  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hat- 
TOK,  whose  novel  of  Ohrittopher  Kemriek 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Pntnam 
k  Son— we  are  at  a  loss  whetiier  to  regard 
his  work  as  one  made  up  of  facts  drawn  from 
his  own  life,  or  as  one  in  which  there  is  no* 
basis  of  truth  whatever.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  English  lad,  who,  running  away  from  hocne 
and  a  hard  father,  drifted  for  awhile  in  the 
quiet  anchorage  of  a  ooontij  newspaper  office, 
whence  he  took  to  the  stage,  and,  later,  to 
art,  and  still  later  to  literature,  which  he 
fliudly  found  remunerate  enough  to  live  by. 
ffis  talents  and  his  good  humor  make  him  » 
favorite  wherever  he  is  tl^wn,  while  his 
manlhieas  and  self-reliance  bring  him  througb 
many  trials  into  the  haven  of  good  fortmie. 
We  know  this  last  fact  befbre  we  are  told  of 
it,  for  Christopher  does  not  begin  to  tell  his 
story  until  he  has  a  fiunily  growing  14)  around 
him,  and  is  that  unromantic  personage — **  • 
prosperous  gentleman.'*  If  he  had  any  thin^ 
remarkable  to  relate  we  should  hardly  credit 
it ;  at  any  rate  it  would  not  move  us  mnch, 
^ce  we  could  not  but  remember  thait  he 
had  already  lived  it  down,  and  left  it  behind 
him.  As  he  has  nothing  remarkable  to  tell, 
however,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  moved 
—except  pleasantly,  as  by  the  freshness  of 
his  story,  and  the  air  of  verisimilitude  iHiich 
he  casts  over  his  characters.  Every  thing  is 
done  m  a  sketchy  way,  but  there  are  sketch- 
es which  are  somehow  preferaUe  to  finished 
pictures,  and  these  of  Mr.  Hatton's  are  among 
the  number.  Dickens  would  have  made- 
more  of  Christopher  Kenrick^s  theatrical  ad- 
ventures than  Mr.  Hatton  has  done,  but  he 
would  not  have  made  them  more  life-like, 
nor  could  he  have  painted  Miss  Belmont  In 
more  engaging  colors.  Tom  Folgate  and  Mrs. 
Ifitohing  are  well  oono^ved,  and  the  painful 
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episode  in  which  they  figure,  10  not  unworthy 
of  Dickens  in  his  youth.  There  is  an  air  of 
freshness  about  ^*  Christopher  KenricV'  ^ 
we  hare  said,  while  as  a  picture  of  English 
prorindal  life,  it  is,  we  are  sure,  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  fidelity.  Hr.  Hatton  is  set  down 
on  his  title-page  as  the  author  of  "  The  Tal- 
hmts  of  Barton,'*  '^Fippins  and  Gheese,'' 
etc. ;  if  we  are  to  Jpok  upon  **  Christopher 
Senriclc  ^  in  the  light  of  an  autobiography, 
he  is  also  the  author  of  *'  More  Worlds  than 
One." 

Mr.  George  Moo  Donald  is  a  man  of 

genius,  but,  like  many  another  man  of  genius, 
much  of  bis  work  is  ill-considered  and  im- 
perfect He  writes  poetry,  and  he  writes 
prose ;  his  poetry  is  mostly  of  a  mystic  and 
dcTotional  character,  and  his  prose,  with  the 
ecception  of  a  rolume  of  sermons,  has  taken 
the  form  of  fiction.  What  he  knows  best  is 
the  common  life  of  Scotknd,  and  he  is  ner 
er  so  much  at  homo  as  when  engaged  in  de- 
lineating it,  as  hi  **  Alec  Foibes  of  Howglen,*' 
and  in  David  Elginbrody  an  earlier  work, 
which  is  reprinted  by  Loring,  of  Boston. 
There  are  grave  faults  in  "  David  Elginbrod," 
as,  first,  that  the  character  firom  whom  the 
book  takes  its  name  is  by  no  means  a  leadhig 
one;  and,  second,  that  he  dies  before  the 
story  is  half  finished— a  solid  reason  why  it 
Hhould  have  borne  another  title.  A  third 
fault,  and  one  quite  as  grave,  artistically,  is 
the  whole  episode  of  Count  Halkar  and  his 
mesmeric  deviltries,  on  which  a  condderable 
portion  of  the  plot  turns,  and  which  are  not 
only  absurd  in  themselves,  but  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  tiie  tale.  Mr.  Mao  Donald 
is  too  simple  and  natural  a  writer  to  deal  with 
mysteries  such  as  he  has  attempted,  and  had 
he  listened  to  his  good  genius,  it  would  have 
warned  him  off  the  ground,  as  belonging, 
of  old,  to  Mrs.  Badclilfe,  and  now,  by  right  of 
conquest,  to  Wilkie  Collhis.  The  hero  of 
*«Da^d  Elginbrod"  is  Hugh  Sutheriand,  a 
young  Scotch  student,  whose  bunness  is  to  be 
the  tutor  of  an  English  lad,  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  Euphra,  a  strange  young  person,  in 
whose  blood  there  is  a  strong  mixture  of  the 
gypsy  element.  The  heroine  is  Margaaet 
Elginbrod,  '^  of  that  ilk,"  whom  Hugh  teach, 
es  as  a  child,  and  who,  as  a  woman,  teaches 
him— what  many  a  hero  of  romance  is  in 
need  of  learning — ^Love.  With  all  it-  de- 
fects, "David  Elginbrod"  could  only  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  genius,  like  Mr. 
Mac  Donald — sincere,  earnest,  and  with  a 
deep  religious  feeling  in  his  nature.  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  has  not  done  his  best  yet,  and 


will  not  until  he  lias  learned  to  separate  tiie 
novel  from  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  has  written  what  he 

doubtless  considers  a  poem,  but  what  we 
must  perfOTce  consider  a  novel,  since  its  in- 
terest, suoh  as  it  is,  does  not  depend  upon  its 
poetic  qualities,  but  upon  its  plot,  its  charac- 
ter, and  its  intention.  It  is  called  The  Wo- 
man who  Daredy  (Roberts  Brothers,)  a  title 
which  would  have  signified  nothing  in  the  last 
century,  but  which  nowadays,  when  women 
generally  dare  so  mudi,  gives  us  at  le«st  a 
hint  of  what  we  are  to  expect.  It  is  another 
of  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  Woman- 
Question,  and  while  it  is  not  the  best,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  worst.  The  herohie,  Linda 
Perdval,  is  the  daughter  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman of  the  present  time,  and  an  English 
woman,  who  is  his  wife  in  every  thing  but  the 
name,  which  she  cannot  bear,  since  a  fraud- 
ulent divorce  obtained  by  his  first  wife  will 
not  allow  Mr.  Percival  to  marry  the  second 
time.  They  brii^  Linda  up  as  befits  her 
station,  but,  with  prevision  of  what  might  be 
in  store  for  her,  she  is  taught  the  useful  as 
well  as  the  ornamental  branches  of  women's 
studies.  And  fortunate  it  is  for  her ;  for  one 
day  when  she  is  aooompanying  her  parents 
on  a  pleasure  tour,  they  are  killed  by  a  rail- 
road accident,  and  she  is  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources.  The  first  thing  that  Linda 
dares  to  do  is — ^to  work.  Her  early  education 
having  lain  in  the  direction  of  art,  she  com- 
mences life  anew  as  an  artist,  and,  after  the 
usual  amount  of  poverty  and  struggle,  is  suc- 
cessful enough  to  justify  the  dealer,  who 
buys  her  pictures  in  having  copies  of  them 
multiplied  by  chromes,  a  fact  of  which  she  is 
ignorant  at  first,  but  which  she  afterwards 
nses  as  a  trap  in  which  to  catch  the  unscru- 
pulous  dealer  in  question.  The  second  thing 
that  Linda  dares  is^to  love,  and  the  occap 
non  seeming  to  demand  it,  to  make  her  love 
known  to  the  man  of  her  dioice — or,  in 
other  words,  since  she  would  not  have  dis- 
dained them, — to  pop  the  question  !  ^e  is 
not  rsfbsed,  in  spite  of  her  boldness,  and  she 
should  not  have  been,  being  a  strong,  brave, 
high-hearted  littio  woman,  worth  a  dozen  of 
her  lord  and  master.  This  is  about  all  that 
is  important  in  ^  The  Woman  who  Dared,*' 
and  if  we  have  had  to  r^^rd  her  as  a  heroine 
of  fiction,  rather  than  of  poetry,  it  is  not  so 
much  her  fault  as  Mr.  Sargenfs.  He  has 
written  five  thousand  lines,  or  thereabouts, 
of  fluent  blank  verse,  not  a  line  of  which 
lingers  in  the  memory,  while  but  few  detain 
the  attention  a  moment  in  reading.    There 
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oan  be  no  great  ezoellenoe  witboat  eren  and 
finished  writing,  but  there  oan  be  exea  and 
finished  writing  without  great  excellence.  If 
Mr.  Sargent  had  sufficiently  appreciated  tliis 
fiict  in  writing  *'  The  Woman  who  Dared," 
we  should  have  had  a  better  poem  or  none  at 
alL    He  should  have  dared  more  or  less. 

—  If  the  vagaries  of  the  human  intellect 
have  ever  taken  a  more  absurd,  not  to  say  dis- 
gusting form,  than  in  the  phenomena  which  at 
first  was  hastily  christened  Spiritualism,  we 
have  not  met  with  it  in  the  course  of  our 
reading.  The  credulity  of  the  Spiritualists, 
80  called,  is  as  astounding  as  the  credulity  of 
Materialists,  so  called,  the  extremes  on  both 
sides  meeting  in  an  illimitable  limbo  of  non- 
sense. The  latest  specimen  of  Spiritual  cre- 
dulity that  we  have  seen  is  a  volume  entitled 
77ie  Davenport  BroUters^  (Boston,  William 
White  &  Ck>.)  and  purporting  to  be  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  who 
are  claimed  to  have  the  singular  fiiculty  of 
unloosing  themselves  from  fathoms  of  rope, 
and  the  equally  singular  faculty  of  causing 
trumpets,  banjos,  and  the  like, 

**  To  split  the  oars  of  melody 
And  break  the  lege  of  time.^ 

That  they  do  this  feat  appears  to  be  authenti- 
cated ;  but  how  they  do  it  is  the  veztaia 
qtiestio.  They  themselves  declare  that  it  is 
by  the  means  of  spirits,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  one  spirit,  who  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  King,  and  who  asserts  that  he  is  the 
gliost  of  one  Qenry.  Morgan,  known  in  the 
early  annals. of.  New- World  adventure  as  a 
gallant  buocaaier ;  but  skeptics  say  that  it  is 
by  such  means  as  jugglers  usually  employ  in 
their  tricks.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide, as  we  have  never  seen  the  Davenport 
Brothers,  and  never  expect  to.  They  are  be- 
lieved by  the  biographer  to  have  a  mission, 
but  the  mission  which  underlies  the  untying 
of  ropes,  and  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  can 
hardly  be  worth  the  serious  attention  of  in- 
telligent human  beings.  Perhaps  it  is  to 
make  money :  if  so,  we  suggest  a  oouplet  of 
Cowper's,  which  exactly  suits  the  case : 
"  And  Katter&lto  vith  hi5  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  vfondcring  for  his  bread,^* 

Another  spiritual  publication  is  Deot^ 

and  ihe  After-Life :  Eight  Evening  Lectures 
on  the  Summer-Landj  by  Andrew  Jackson  Da- 
vis, of  which  Messrs.  William  White  k  Co. 
are  the  publishers.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  as 
the  memoir  of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  and 
a  great  deal  more  pitiable  as  an  exhibition  of 
unsound  mentality.  The  question  which  it 
nndertakes  to  answer  is  one  of  the  profound- 


est  interest  to  all;  one  which  has  always 
troubled  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind; 
and  one  which  cannot  be  answered,  fixmi  any 
knowledge  we  possess.  Whatever  our  opin- 
ions, and  we  suppose  most  men  have  opin- 
ions of  some  sort  or  another,  in  regard  to  the 
future  life,  as  well  as  the  present,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  ought  to  be  modest  in 
setting  them  forth.  Not  so,  however,  thinks 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  as  certain  that  he  knows 
what  death  is,  as  we  are  that  he  does  not, 
and  who  mokes  no  more  of  mapping  out  the 
«  Summer-Land  ^*  than  we  would  the  flower- 
beds  in  our  back-yard.  The  ^*  Summer-Land  ^ 
is  somewhere  on  a  line  with  the  Galaxy,  and 
consists  of  numerous  islands,  the  names  of 
which  are  given  in  numerous  unknown 
tongues.  One  of  these  islands,  which  Mr. 
Davis  says  he  saw,  while  in  a  clairvoyant 
state  in  BufBalo,  twelve  years  since,  is  called 
^  Akropanamede.*'  There  is  a  spring  in  it 
named  ** Porilleum,"  (why  not  Petroleum?) 
there  is  a  '^  Hoq>italia,"  (which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  needed;)  and  a  number  of  teach- 
er-physicians, who  are  named  ^*  Apogea.'* 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  island  of  "  Rosalia," 
near  which  is  a  group  called  "Batellos," 
whereon,  says  Mr.  Davi^  are  a  band  of 
Greeks,  who  met  there  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  the  Spirit-Land  to  celebrate  the 
advent  on  earth  of  Plato's  doctrine  of 
the  Deity,  including  his  theory  of  "  Ideas." 
Other  islands  are  ^'Poleski,*'  ^^Alium,"  and 
"  Lonalia."  Enough,  however,  of  Mr.  Davis' 
geography  of  the  "  Summer-Laud.^'  For  the 
employments  of  its  inhabitants — they  are  as 
numerous  as  were  their  employments  while 
in  the  flesh,  and,  mostly,  in  the  same  direc- 
tions, the  poet  singing  there,  as  here;  the 
painter  daubing  away  wi^  shadowy  colors ; 
and  the  sculptor  moulding  his  images  out  of 
imaginary  clay.  Their  religion  is  the  same, 
the  heathen  clinging  to  his  idols,  the  philoso- 
pher to  his  abstractions,  while  the  Turk  dal- 
lies as  aforetime  with  his  UourL  Also,  there 
is  a  world  of  music,  cosmical  operas,  to 
which  the  longest  of  Wagner's  would  hardly 
serve  for  an  overture. 

If  this  appears  irreverent,  the  irreverence 
is  not  ours,  but  Mr.  Davis' ;  if  it  appear  non» 
sensical,  the  nonsense  is  his,  and  not  oocs. 
For  ourselves,  we  say, 

**  And  if^  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  he 
A  land  of  eooli  heyond  the  nble  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddooee, 
And  sophists  madly  vain  with  dubious  lore,'* 

It  cannot  be  the  "  Summer-Land "  of  Mir, 
Davis  and  his  following  of  Spiritualisti. 
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It  is  related  of  leaiah  Thomas,  the  get- 

teiHip  of  the  old  Fanners*  Almanac,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  waited  upon  bj  the  prin- 
ter's boy  to  know  what  kind  of  weather  should 
be  set  up  for  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  which  somehow  was  left  a  blank  in 
the  **  copy."  "  Rain  !  hail  I  snow ! "  exclaim- 
ed the  irate  almanacnnaker,  whose  mighty 
mind  was  busy  just  then  with  matters  nearer 
at  hand.  **  Rain !  hail  1  snow  I  *'  was  forth- 
with set  up  for  the  next  Independence  Day, 
and,  strange  to  say,  that  triple  form  of  dirty 
weather  really  occurred  at  that  time,  greatly 
to  the  reputation  of  the  astonished  weather- 
prophet,  and  the  circulation  of  his  Almanac 
m  future  years.  We  have  never  heard  that 
any  similar  prediction  of  his  came  true,  but 
if  he  were  living  now,  and  the  printer's  boy 
were  to  ask  him  what  to  set  up  for  any  day 
in  November,  or  December,  he  might  safely 
say,  **  Children's  books  I  Look  out  for  chil- 
dren's books ! "  It  will  be  Christmas,  or 
thereabouts,  before  the  storm  will  have  ex- 
hausted itself,  though  the  earliest  juveidles 
of  the  present  year  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, dropping  in  on  us  now  and  then  like 
the  earliest  flakes  of  the  wintry  snow.  Let  as 
see  what  some  of  them  are. 

Krst  comes  The  Mystic  Belt,  by  E.  J. 
Kuntze  (G.  F.  Putnam  &  Son),  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Fairy-Land,  and  such  an 
one  as  is  not  every  day  brought  to  the  light. 
We  hardly  know  how  to  classify  it,  for  while 
it  has  much  in  coiiimon  with  the  fairy  lore 
of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  distinct  from 
both,  as  it  is  from  that  of  England  and 
America.  Not  to  puzzle  our  heads,  however, 
about  its  genealogy,  let  us  say  that  it  is  an 
original  story  of  a  little  fairy  princess,  whose 
heart  was  a  mystic  bell,  the  tinklings  whereof 
were  audible  even  to  mortal  ears.  It  rang 
when  she  was  merry,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  and  it  tolled  when  she  was  sad,  which 
was  but  seldom;  for  she  was  beloved  and 
caressed  by  the  dwellers  of  the  world  in 
which  she  lived,  the  bbds,  the  bees,  and  all 
the  tiny  people  of  nature.  She  was  likewise 
b^oved  by  a  beautiful  prince, — ^not  a  fairy 
prince,  but  the  son  of  an  earthly  king, — and 
also  by  the  dwarfish  son  of  a  wicked  magician, 
who  swooped  down  upon  her  one  day  in  a 
dragon-chariot,  and  bore  her  away,  no  one 
knew  whither.  How  they  sought  her  far 
and  near, — Prince  Amurath  and  Noblefalcon, 
Sir  Chattering,  the  magpie,  Owly,  the  owl, 
and  Dory,  the  mouse,  and  how,  after  many 
wonderful  adventures,  they  found  her  in  an 
enchanted  Golden  Garden,  and  rescued  her 


apd  brought  her  home  again — this  is  what 
Hr.  Kuntze  has  to  tell,  and  tells  so  much 
better  than  we  can  hope  to  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  it  after  him.  We  are  not  precisely 
children  ourselves,  or  only  "children  of  a 
large  growth,"  but  when  we  lay  down  "The 
Mystic  Bell "  we  recall  a  stanza  of  Words- 
worth's poem  "To  the  Cuckoo,"  which  ex- 
presses what  we  wish  to  say,  at  any  rate,  what 
we  feel, — better  than  any  words  of  our  own : 

**  And  I  can  liiten  to  thoe  yet, 
Can  lio  upon  the  plain 
And  listoit,  till  I  do  boget 
That  golden  time  tgalD." 

A  charming  book  is  NidwoHh  and  his 
STwee  Magic  Wands^  by  E.  Prentiss,  of  which 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  are  the  publishers. 
It  has  a  fairy,  or  rather  supernatural,  element 
in  it, — so  far  as  the  three  wands  are  con- 
cerned, but,  with  that  exception,  it  is  a  tale 
of  human,  though  we  can  scarcely  say  of 
real,  life.  Nidworth  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
couple,  who  having  the  power  of  wishing 
good  luck  for  him,  wish,  first,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  turn  any  thing  he  touches  with  his 
wand  into  gold;  but  that  failing  to  make 
either  him  or  them  happier,  they  wish  again 
that  he  may  become  suddenly  learned ;  but 
that  failing  in  turn  to  make  them  happier, 
they  wish  once  more,  or  Nidworth  does, 
who  accepts  what  follows  the  possession  of 
the  third  wand,  whereupon  is  inscribjBd  the 
shnple  word  "Love."  What  befalls  Nid- 
worth in  boyhood  and  manhood — ^his  three 
experiences — ^is  the  substance  of  the  story, 
which  is  delightfully  told.  The  moral,  that 
it  is  better  to  love  and  be  loved,  than  to  be 
rich,  or  wise,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has 
seldom  been  so  well  put  before. 

A  good  many  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  children  relate  their  own  lives,  but  few 
wi&  such  success  as  Julii  Ctouraud,  whose 
Little  £oy'$  Story  has  been  translated  by 
Howard  Glyndon,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Hurd  k  Houghton.  It  is  a  French  boy  who 
is  supposed  to  hold  the  pen,  and  he  writes 
what  hundreds  of  children  would  write — ^if 
they  only  knew  how — ^the  record  of  his  every* 
day  life  for  a  few  years,  and  that  of  his  sister, 
Margoton,  with  what  happened  in  their  own 
family  and  the  little  town  where  they  lived, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  and  London.  There 
is  not  much  more  in  it  than  in  the  play  of  a 
efaild,  but  somehow  it  possesses  a  charm 
which  the  life-labors  of  men  and  women 
often  lack,— «  eharm  which  carries  us  through 
three  hundred  •  sprightly  pages,  and  almost 
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makes  U8  children  again.    The  illnatrationi 
are  good,  especially  the  tioy  head-pieoes  to 


the  different  chapters,  which  are  thoroughly 
oharaoteriatic  of  French  life  and  manners. 


LITERATURE,  SGIENOE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 
( Honthly  Notes  prepared  for  Patnam'k  Migaahw 


The  particulars  of  the  Byron  scandal 

have  reached  Germany,  and  the  literary  press 
there  comments  very  freely  on  the  statement 
made  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  Tlie  evidence  is  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory,  and  the  publication 
of  the  article  condemned.  Max  Schlesinger, 
who  resides  in  Loudon,  and  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Lord  Wentworth,  writes  two  letters 
to  the  Cologne  OazeUe,  asserting^,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  latter  gentleman,  that  the 
family  possesses  no  documents  justifying  the 
charge  against  Byron.  The  German  cridcs 
pronounce  the  attempt  to  substantiate  the 
charge  by  passages  from  '^HaniVed"  and 
*^  Cain  '*  untenable  accordbg  to  any  rational 
psychological  theory.  Moreover,  they  con- 
sider that  Lady  Byron,  by  her  share  In  the 
destruction  of  the  poet^s  autobiography, 
bound  herself,  thenceforth,  to  make  no  accu- 
sation against  him ;  and  her  communication 
to  Mrs.  Stowe  was,  therefore,  a  violation  of 
her  sacred  duty  to  his  memory.  There  seems 
to  be  no  writer  in  Germany  who  accepts  the 
'*  true  story  "  as  true. 

Robert  von  Schlagintweit  has  pub- 
lished some  interesting  personal  reminiscences 
of  Humboldt  So  far  as  the  philosopher's 
habits  of  life  may  bo  supposed  to  throw  any 
light  upon  his  remarkable  health  and  longev- 
ity, the  details  are  curious.  It  appears  that, 
although  he  slept  but  little,  he  remained  in 
bed  as  long  as  roost  persons.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  regular  hours  of  study,  and  a  cer- 
tain unbroken  routine  of  life.  He  had  no 
taste  for  mere  recreation,  in  eariylife,  and  it 
id  not  known  that  he  ever  danced,  or  played 
a  game  of  cards.  During  his  travels  he  oc- 
casionally smoked,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  off  malaria  or  mosqultos,  than 
from  any  pleasure  in  the  habit  He  always 
ate  heartily  and  drank  wine  in  liberal  measure, 
taking  a  large  glass  of  Burgundy  every  day 
at  11  A.if.,  in  addition  to  his  share  at  dinner. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  his  fondness  for  over- 
heated rooms  during  the  winter  season,  he 
resembled  Goethe.  During  the  last  sixteai 
years  of  his  life  he  never  walked  out,  yet  his 
health  was  not  affected,  either  by  sedentary 
habits  or  the  close  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived.  Bis  voice  was  clear  and  his  eye  bright 
to  the  last,  and  his  death  came  naturally  from 


the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  physical  fon^ 
tions. 

In  the  general  passion  for  celebrating 

the  centennial  birth-days  of  great  men,  it  is 
singular  that  the  23d  of  August  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  notice.  On  that  day,  in  the 
year  1769,  was  bom  at  Montbeliard,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  Georges  Cuvier. 
Although  his  researches  have  been  somewliat 
cast  into  shadow  by  the  results  of  later  in- 
ve8tigatIon»  and  much  of  his  theory  has  been 
set  aside,  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  zoo- 
logical science  has  always  been  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  his  followers.  As  one  of 
the  births  of  '69,  and  one  of  the  "  Dead  of 
*82,"  his  memory  was  certainly  entitled  to 
some  notice. 

Mr.  Stralian  announces  **  a  ne w  book  " 

by  Tennyson,  but  without  the  probable  date 
of  its  appearance.  Mr.  Strahan  also  an- 
nounces "  a  Conoordance  to  the  Writings  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,"  yet,  at  the  same  time,  such 
a  concordance,  with  a  slightly  diffei^nt  title-^ 
**  ofthe  Entire  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson  "— 
by  D.  Baron  Brightwell,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Moxon  and  Sons!  Whether  the  latter 
work  has  been  transferred  and  is  to  be  re- 
issued by  Mr.  Strahan,  is  not  stated ;  but  such 
is  probably  the  explauation.  It  is  a  large 
octavo,  of  411  pages,  in  double  columns,  and 
closely  printed.  The  fact  of  such  a  publica- 
tion is  a  proof  either  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  aston- 
ing  popvjarity  or  the  defective  memory  of  his 
readers. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  historical 

and  biographical  work,  entitled :  **  John 
Calvin:  his  Church  and  State  in  Geneva," 
has  just  been  pubhshed  in  Leipag.  The  au- 
thor, Prof.  Eampschulte,  is  a  Catholic  His 
work,  however,  is  pronounced  by  the  critics 
to  be  clear,  thoughtful,  and  impartial,  and  his 
narrative  style  receives  the  highest  praise. 
All  the  original  documents  now  in  existence 
have  been  consulted,  and  a  mass  of  new  and 
curious  illustrative  details  are  supplied,  giving 
a  very  real  picture  of  the  state  of  offiUrs  in 
Geneva,  under  Calvin's  government  In  some 
respects,  it  is  a  strikmg  counterpart  to  Buckled 
description  of  the  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
Church. 

•*—  A  history  of  French  Literature,  writ- 
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ten  (in  French)  by  a  Swedish  officer,  Lient- 
Ool.  StaaflE^  has  already  passed  to  a  thurd  edi- 
tion in  France.  It  is  in  three  Tolames, 
corering  the  period  ftt>m  the  year  842  to 
the  present  time.  The  author  designed  it 
originally  for  the  use  of  his  Swedish  oountry- 
nien,  and  was  persuaded  by  Sahite-BeuTe  to 
issue  it  in  France. 

**  Voltaire  et  la  SociitS  FranffaUe  au 

XVIII'^  i8t5c/«"  is  the  title  of  a  new  bio- 
graphical work  by  M.  Gustavo  Dcsnoires- 
terres,  three  Tolumes  of  which  have  now  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  The  first  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Voltwre's  youth ;  the  second  to 
his  intimacy  with  the  Marquise  de  Ohatelet 
and  residence  at  the  Chateau  de  Oirey ;  and 
the  third  closes  with  his  departure  for  Pots- 
dam. The  author  has  devoted  much  labor 
to  the  examination  and  comparison  of  dates, 
and  has  fixed  the  facts  of  Voltaire^s  life,  in 
their  succession,  far  more  correctly  than  his 
predecessors.  His  pictures  of  French  society, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  without  which 
no  biography  of  Voltaire  would  be  thoroughly 
intelligible,  are  also  very  clearly  and  vividly 
drawn. 

The  first  "  Faust-book  "  is  believed 

to  be  that  published  by  Spies,  in  Frankfurt,  in 
the  year  1587.  But  one  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  known  to  be  in  cnstence,  and 
this  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  A  republication,  to  which  the  varia- 
tions of  text  found  in  the  edition  of  1690 
have  been  added,  has  just  appeared  in  the 
little  town  of  Zerbst.  The  English  transla- 
tion was  published  in  London  in  the  year 
1588,  and  the  first  French  translation  In 
1598. 

The  publisher  Campe,  in  Hamburg, 

has  come  into  possession  of  the  literary  re- 
mains of  Heine,  which  will  be  published, 
about  Christmas,  in  a  single  volume,  edited 
by  Adolph  Strodtmann,  whose  excellent  life 
of  the  poet  was  recently  completed.  Among 
the  poems  left  by  Heine  there  is  a  metrical 
narrative  of  considerable  length,  in  the  manner 
of  his  **  Atta  Troll " — the  unrhymed  trochaic 
measure  of  the  "  Song  of  Hiilwatha.*' 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals published  in  Paris  at  present  is  861. 
Of  these  39  are  political,  79  Boman  Catholic, 
^2  Protestant,  *I  Jewish,  29  educational,  95 
devoted  to  jurisprudence,  46  medical,  90  agri- 
cultural, 48  philosophical,  4  masonic,  and  9 
spiritualistic ! 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 

has  lately  been  published  in  Italy  is  the  Life 
•f  Giordano  Bruno,  by  Domenico  Berti.    It 


is  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon  original 
documents,  including  a  complete  account  of 
Bruno's  trial,  disoovered  by  Berti  among  the 
Venetian  archives.  The  philosopher's  life 
of  exile  and  imprisonment  for  the  truth's  sake, 
Arom  his  birth  in  1548  to  his  fiery  death  at 
Rome  in  1600,  is  most  impressively  related. 
The  volume  deserves  reproduction  in  other 
languages. 

Joseph  Lehmann,  the  editor  of  the 

Maffozinf&r  dielMeratur  des  Auslandsy  says 
of  the  condudmg  volume  of  Carlyle's  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
German  translation:  "The  work  of  Carlyle, 
as  already  has  been  admitted,  is  no  historical 
masterpiece;  but  it  furnishes,  nevertheless, 
like  all  his  writings,  a  profusion  of  su^st- 
ive  thoughts  and  intellectual  entertiunment. 
In  the  midst  of  his  bewildering  luxuriance 
of  fantastic  digressions  and  trivial  anecdotes, 
we  oflen  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  brilliant'* 
beam  of  light  which,  to  our  surprise,  illumi- 
nates and  makes  intelligible  a  hitherto  ob- 
scure portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
reader  is  often  out  of  humor  with  the  book, 
but  if  he  once  reads  his  way  into  it,  he  can- 
not easily  lay  it  down." 

Dr.  Schneider,  of  Bonn,  has  publish- 
ed an  academic  dissertation,  which  has  a  very 
curious,  though  purely  literary  interest.  After 
a  careful  plulological  study  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  Dante's  verbal  peculiarities,  including 
many  to  which  a  mystical  meaning  has  been 
given,  were  umply  occasioned  by  the  tiecM- 
9itt/  of  rhyme.  He  has  made  a  collection  of 
instances  wherein  Dante  violates  the  gramma- 
tical forms  of  his  day,  changes  accents,  intro- 
duces archaic  expressions  and  employs  the 
Latin  element — ^never  in  the  unrhymed  text, 
but  always  in  the  terminal  words  of  the  lines. 
The  same  feature  has  been  already  noticed, 
we  believe,  but  never  before  so  carefully  and 
thoroughly  investigated. 

"  Letters,"  says  Goethe,  "are  among 

the  most  important  memorials  which  a  roan 
can  leave  behind  him ; "  and  no  literature  is 
so  rich  in  the  correspondence  of  authors  as 
the  German.  The  latest  contribution  thereto, 
and  one  of  the  most  delightful,  is  the  corre- 
spondence of  Adalbert  Stifter,  whose  German 
prose  is  almost  unparalleled  in  its  grace,  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  form.  The  volume,  pub- 
lished in  Pesth,  Hungary,  is  edited  by  a  friend 
of  the  author.  Stifter,  who  is  scarcely  known 
to  the  English  reader  (we  believe  only  two 
of  his  stories  have  ever  been  translated),  was 
a  milder  and  brighter  intellectual  brother  of 
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Hawthorne.  A  Bohemian  by  birth,  and  the 
son  of  a  poor  linen-weayer,  he  was  educated 
bj  a  benevolent  priest  After  his  studies  at 
Vienna,  be  was  appointed  private  tutor  to  the 
present  Prince  Metfcemich,  a  situation  which 
he  held  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  he 
became  known  both  as  an  author  and  a  Lind- 
scape-painter.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  province  of  Up- 
per Austria,  and  settled  at  Linz,  where  he 
died  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  61.  As  a  man  he 
was  shy,  silent,  moody,  and  conservative  in 
his  tastes.  His  stories  have  but  a  slender 
thread  of  plot,  but  their  style  is  so  exquisitdy 
limpid,  picturesque  and  poetical — so  charged 
with  pure,  harmonious  color,  yet  with  an  un- 
dertone of  graver  thought,  that  they  have 
already  become  classic,  although  of  too  fine 
and  rai-e  a  texture  ever  to  be  popular.  His 
letters  are  said  to  be  equally  fascinating. 

Herr  Adolf  H&ller  has  published  in 

Leipzig:  ** Faust  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts, 
as  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust"  In 
his  announcement  the  author  modestly  says : 
*'thc  greatest  German  poem,  which  has 
hitherto  remained  a  fragment,  needs  to  be 
shaped  into  a  completed  whole**  (I)  One  would 
suppose,  from  this  expression,  that  Goethe 
himself  had  never  written  a  Second  Part  of 
Faust,  which  makes  the  poem  "  a  completed 
whole.'*  But  when  we  know  that  during 
Goethe's  life,  a  young  German  author  jfTOte 
to  him  demondmg  his  plan  for  the  Second 
Part,  in  order  that  lie  might  write  it,  and 
save  €K>ethe  the  labor,  we  are  less  astonished 
at  such  phenomena.  This  is  the  second 
"Second  Part"  of  Faust  which  has  been 
published  in  Germany  within  six  months! 
We  find  no  similar  appearances  in  English 
Literature — ^unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  re- 
member Mr.  Martm  Farquhar  Tupper's  com- 
pletion of  Coleridge's  "  Christabel." 

Prof.  Carl  Bruhus,  director  of  the 

Observatory  at  Leipzig,  has  hit  upon  a  novel 
plan  for  a  "  scientific  biography  "  of  Hum- 
boldt The  first  volume,  devoted  to  the 
eventa  of  Humboldt's  life,  will  be  written  by 
Bruhus  himself,  Av6-Lallemant  and  Forstcr. 
The  second  volume,  containing  the  results  of 
Humboldt's  scientific  studies  and  researches, 
will  be  thus  divided :  the  field  of  meteorology 
and  hydrography  will  be  treated  by  Prof. 
Dore  (Berlin) ;  physiology  by  Du-Bois  Key- 
mond  (Berlin) ;  zoology  by  Prof.  Carus  (Leip- 
zig); botany  and  the  geography  of  plants, 
by  Griesebach  (Gottingen);  geology  and 
mineralogy  by  Prof.  Ewald  (Berlin);  geog- 
raphy, by  Dr.  Peschel  (Augsburg);  astron- 


omy and  mathematical  geography,  by  Prof. 
Bruhus;  and  magnetism,  by  Wiedemann 
(Carlsruhe).  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  variety  and  importance  of  Humboldt's 
studies  than  this  list  of  commentators. 

Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig,  has  published 

a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Humboldt 
to  Bunsen.  In  one  of  them,  written  in 
Harch,  1852,  occurs  the  following  prophecy, 
already  realized :  **  May  the  Byzantine  despot- 
ism of  the  £lys6e  (Napoleon  IIL)  soon  again 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  history  of  all  ages — 
that  the  appearance  of  Uie  Nemesis — the 
triumph  of  Right  and  Truth— will  not  fsJll 
Unfortunately  I,  the  young  grayhead  of  82, 
must  say,  with  Beigamin  Constant :  *  Je  rCi' 
ffnore  pas  que  Us  principes  survivrorU,  mass 
moi  je  ne  suis  p€U  le  prineipe.^ " 

The  new  Life  of  Shelley,  by  Williana 

Michael  Rossetti,  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. It  will  be  a  two- volume  work,  and  will 
contain  several  unpublished  poems  of  &h(d- 
ley,  including  additional  portions  of  his  un^ 
completed  tragedy  of  "  Charles  I."  A  satis- 
factory biography  of  Shelley,  however,  cannot 
be  written  until  the  suppressed  volumes  of 
Mr.  Hogg,  and  the  materials  in  that  gentle- 
man's possession,  may  be  used. 

Among  the  more  important  English 

announcements  are:  Vols.  XI  and  XII  of 
Froudc's  ^*  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada,"— which  complete  the  work :  The  Au- 
tobiography of  Edward  Wortley  Montague 
(son  of  Lady  Mary),  the  dtle  of  which  prom- 
ises a  great  deal;  History  of  the  Norman 
Kings  of  England,  from  a  new  Collation  of  the 
Contemporary  Chronicles,  by  Thomas  Cobbe ; 
and  Dean  Hook's  life  of  Reginald  Pole.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  second  volume  of  ^Her 
Mi^esty's  Tower"  enjoys  a  large  sale,  and 
the  orders  for  Tennyson's  new  volume  are 
unprecedented  in  number. 

Taine's  fifth  and  concluding  volume 

of  the  History  of  English  Literature  b  enti- 
tled "  Les  CofUernporains.** 

—  The  scholar  Welcker  has  left  behmd 
him,  among  other  valuable  manuscripts,  an 
autobiography  of  his  early  life,  which  was 
written  by  a  friend,  from  his  dictation,  in  the 
year  1864.    It  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  son  of  the  philosopher  Ficfate, 

Prof.  Immanuel  Herrman  Fichte,  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  **  zniscellancous  papers 
upon  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Ethics.*^ 
His  principal  characteristic  is  described  by  a 
critic  as  "  a  tendency  to  ethic  Theism."  The 
cleaniess,  coherence,  and  warmth  of  his  8tyle» 
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as  exhibited  in  his  "Anthropology**  (pub- 
lished about  ten  years  ago)  also  give  an  at- 
tractive character  to  these  recent  papers. 

— —  A  late  Gkrman  periodical  reviews  ten 
volumes  of  humorous  poetry  in  one  lot  The 
humor,  hoirever, — to  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens given — is  not  of  a  dangerous,  or  even 
diverting,  character.  Since  July,  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  sentimental  poetry,  some 
of  which  is  really  diverting,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 


▲BT. 

Of  the  erection  of  monuments  in  Eu- 
rope there  is  no  end.  The  last  are :  Chopin, 
in  Warsaw;  Oustav  Schwab,  in  Stuttgart; 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  Liegnitz ;  and  Mar- 
shal Keith,  in  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  last  was  a  gifl  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
the  birthplace  of  the  old  warrior,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  in  1758.  Geneva 
lias  also  erected  a  monument,  symbolizing 
the  incorporation  of  the  little  republic  with 
Switzerland,  m  the  year  1815. 

The  great  prize  of  100,000  francs, 

offered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  best 
work  of  art,  has  been  awarded  to  the  archi- 
tect Due,  for  his  restoration  of  the  Paisul  de 
Justice.  The  selection  was  not  made  imtil 
after  fifteen  ballotings. 

The  work  going  on  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  the  Pireeus  (Athens), 


has  already  brought  up  a  bas-relief  and  a 
statue  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
former  is  considerably  damaged  by  incrusta* 
tions  of  shell-fish,  but  the  latter  is  perfectly 
'  preserved. 

Thiers,  the  historian,  possesses  a  col- 
lection of  engravings,  which  is  valued  by 
coDnoiaseurs  at  800,000  francs.  His  mother- 
in-law,  Madame  Dosne,  assii»ted  him  in  dis- 
covering and  securing  the  best  works. 

•— *  The  Duchess  Colonna,  who  has 
adopted  the  name  of  '^Maroello**  for  her 
sculpture,  sent  three  works  to  the  Exposition 
at  Munich — a  sphinx,  Bianca  Gappello,  and  a 
Gorgon.  The  latter  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

— —  The  Sultan  has  ordered  that  an  Arch- 
8M>logical  Museum  shall  be  established  in 
Constantinople.  Essad  Eflfendi,  who  is 
charged  with  the  management,  has  already 
commenced  excavations  and  researches  in 
different  parts  of  Turkey.  There  is  a  rich 
unexplored  field  in  Asia  Minor. 

Queen  Victoria  has  presented  to  the 

Boyal  Academy  a  bust  of  herself  by  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Louisa. 

•— —  The  Chevalier  Salazaro,  director  of 
the  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Nicies,  has  discovered  a  crypt,  with  very 
ancient  Christian  frescoes,  under  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  in  Capua.  The  paintings, 
which  are  apparently  by  no  ordinary  artist, 
are  in  excellent  preservation. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

[ora  BKOORD   CX^SSS  KOTZMBIR  1.] 


I.   IS    GXZmAL. 

EuaoPK  is  waitmg  for  the  death  of  a  sick 
Frenchman,  and  France  is  preparing  for  the 
revolution  which  is  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 
Perhaps  the  Prince  Imperial,  like  his  father, 
will  come  to  the  United  States  for  a  while. 
He  can,  however,  live  in  Europe  if  he  chooses, 
and  very  likely  in  France.  Whatever  else 
shall  happen  to  him,  it  is  not  probable  that 
one  human  being  really  believes  he  will  be 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
French  opposition,  particulariy  of  the  Repub- 
licans, are  daily  opener  and  bolder.  The 
*^  liberal "  newspapers  have  even  begun  to  be 
impertment  to  the  Empress,  calling  her 
^  Madame  Bonaparte,"  ^'  the  wife  of  Napo« 
leon  in.,'*  etc.,  opposing,  so  to  Speak,  the  un< 
civil  to  the  military.  The  op,position  were 
particularly  offended  by  the  Emperor's  post 


poning  the  meeting  of  the  Frenoh  Legislature 
from  its  constitutional  date,  Oct.  26,  to  Nov. 
29.  There  were  even  reports  of  Republican 
plots  for  a  rising  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  consequence  military  preparations  were 
promptly  made  and  announced,  and  that 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  to  have  commanded  the 
French  army  against  the  Paris  mob.  He 
would  have  fired  grape  at  barricaders  with- 
out hesitation,  compunction,  or  economy. 
The  political  situation  is  also  further  compli- 
cated by  industrial  troubles,  the  striking  sys« 
tern  having  been  applied  to  some  extent  in 
several  of  the  great  French  manufaoturiog 
cities.  The  French  funds  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive. Altogether,  the  European  politioal 
situation,  keyed  mainly  for  the  moment  upon 
France,  is  one  of  dubious  and  apprehensive 
expectancy.  Tet  Eugenie,  who  had  once  set 
oat  to  attend  .the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
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and  had  retained,  resumed  her  Joumey,  and 
has  by  this  time  subatantiany  completed  it 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  mnch  truth  there 
is  in  the  reports  of  plans  and  proposals  for  a 
general  European  disarmament.  They  may 
be  merely  schemes  to  promote  temporary 
confidence ;  but  the  yery  suggestion  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  plan  is  as  practi- 
cable as  it  is  wise  and  right,  and  would  be 
the  greatest  advance  ever  made  in  Christian 
civilization  and  in  the  happiness  of  European 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Spanish  affiiirs  are  second  in  interest 
among  the  events  of  the  month.  They  are« 
however,  confused,  embroiled,  bloody,  and 
dark.  The  Regency  has  been  diligently 
peddling  the  Spanish  crown,  but  has  found 
no  customer.  The  latest  story — ^not  an  al- 
together improbable  one — is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  unite  upon  an  invitation  to  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  a  younger  son  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  at  present  a  boy  of  fifteen,  at 
school  in  England,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Pending  the  question  of  kmgshlp, 
the  republicans,  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  perhaps  with  the  help  of  Carlists  or 
other  interested  parties,  caused  a  number  of 
somewhat  disconnected  and  armed  risings  in 
Catalonia,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Andalusia. 
These  have,  however,  accomplished  nothing 
except  trouble,  cost,  and  bloodshed ;  the  most 
Significant  case  of  hostilities  being  on  actual 
cannonading  of  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Va- 
lencia, after  much  reluctance,  and  the  conse- 
quent surrender  of  the  insurrectionists  who 
held  iL 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  has  been 
littie  to  chronicle;  the  usual  memorandum 
of  more  or  less  revolutions  or  fighting  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  covering  most  of  what 
need  be  said.  Lopez,  with  admirable  resolu- 
tion, has  made  another  stand  at  a  remote  place 
called  San  Estanislaus,  instead  of  fleeing  into 
Bolivia  and  giving  up  the  question ;  and  the 
Count  d^Eu  has  followed  hhn  again,  after 
waiting  only  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  apparently  with  an  equal  deter- 
mination to  make  a  full  end  of  him.  As  for 
Hayti,  there  seems  no  reason  for  preferring 
either  of  the  parties  who  are  devastating  or 
paralyzing  either  portion  of  that  great  and 
rich  Island.  But  in  the  Haytian  part,  the 
Government  paper-money  has  fallen  to  the 
substantially  repudiated  condition  of  eighteen 
hundred  for  one,  so  that  a  barrel  of  pork  costs 
55,000  paper  dollars. 

I  The  Cuban  insurrection  still  holds  out, 
and  with  no  great  change  of  appearances. 


Both  parties  are  a  good  deal  exhausted; 
Spahi  is,  however,  obstinately  putting  troops 
into  the  Island,  has  once  more  (in  reply  to  a 
courteous  indirect  proffer  from  the  United 
States)  Tcry  decidedly  refused  to  part  with  it, 
and  is  at  present  altogether  the  stronger.  If 
Congress,  at  its  coming  session,  should  rc- 
Terse  the  present  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  two  parties,  the  prospects  would, 
however,  be  very  much  changed.  As  it  b, 
the  detention  of  the  Cuban  privateer  at  Wil- 
mington  is  a  severe  stroke  to  the  insurrec- 
tionists. 

WitUn  the  United  States  tiie  fall  elections 
are  showing  a  substantial  continuance  of  the 
political  predominance  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  statements  made  in  these  columns 
a  month  or  two  ago,  of  tiie  proper  price  of  gold 
and  the  natural  movement  of  it,  have  been 
confirmed  by  its  quiet  fall  from  180  or  181,  at 
the  time  spoken  of,  to  127  or  128  at  this 
present  writing.  It  is  justifiable  to  expect  a 
steady  decline  fVom  montii  to  month,  until 
110orll2i3  reached,  provided  Mr.  Boutwell 
continues  to  contract  the  public  debt,  as 
heretofore,  at  from  $(5,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
a  month.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
policy  tends  to  make  money  rather  tight,  and 
to  confine  business  within  cautious  limits; 
yet  the  difllculties  of  the  United  States  under 
this  policy  are  the  difllculties  of  an  honest 
man  economizing  resolutely  in  order  to  pay 
his  debts.  They  are  an  honor  and  a  benefit 
The  attempt  of  Messn>.  Fisk,  Jr.,  Jay  Gould, 
Corbln  and  othets,  during  September,  to  re- 
verse this  natural  course  of  the  money  mar- 
ket by  means  of  one  of  those  conspiracies 
called  a  *'  corner,"  was  properly  exploded  by 
the  Government,  which  at  the  critical  moment 
smashed  the  comerers  by  flinging  four  million 
dollars  of  gold  upon  their  heads.  A  subse- 
quent attempt  to  show  that  President  Grant 
was  in  some  way  interested  in  this  disreputa- 
ble scheme,  though  virulently  and  obstinately 
pushed  by  one  or  more  New  York  news- 
papers, utterly  broke  down,  and  fhe  gi'eat 
silent  soldier  stands  before  his  country  as 
clean  from  corruption  as  he  does  from  cow- 
ardice. But  it  has  been  charged  that  his 
brother4n-law,  Corbln,  and  lus  appointee. 
Gen.  Butterfield,  U.  S.  Treasurer  at  New 
York,  were  interested  in  the  combination. 
The  latter  has  in  consequence  thought  fit  to 
resign  his  post,  and  the  former  has  resigned, 
it  is  said,  some  of  his  property — having  lost 
instead  of  gained  by  his  part  in  the  specula- 
tion. 

In  Sociology,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
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good  beginning  has  been  made,  of  sdenUfic 
research  into  tbe  problems  of  practical  life, 
by  tho  American  Social  Sci^oe  Congreaa, 
which  met  at  New  York  Oct.  26 ;  a  body  of 
earnest,  sensible,  and  energetic  laborers  and 
thinkers.  The  female  movemest  has  also 
advanced ;  the  Hartford  ConTention  of  Oct. 
28th  may  be  reckoned  the  first  assumption 
of  the  leadership  of  the  movement  into  the 
hands  of  strong  and  respectable  workers. 

II.   UNITED  STATES. 

Oct.  2.  The  Cuban  privateer  Ifomet  (or 
Cuba)  is  seized  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by  the 
U.  S.  authorities.  She  had  sailed  from  New 
York  some  time  before,  had  partly  fitted  for 
sea  at  Halifax,  had  secured  a  supply  of  coal, 
and  had  received  her  new  nationality,  her 
captain  (Higgins),  and  crew,  at  sea.  But 
tbe  coal  proving  unsuitable,  she  was  obliged 
to  call  at  Wilmington  for  more,  and  was 
promptly  taken  possession  of. 

Oct  4.  Very  heavy  rains  havmg  fallen 
along  tho  Atkutie  coast  from  Virginia  to 
Maine,  during  the  two  past  days,  many  de- 
structive floods  and  freshets  take  place. 

Oct.  8.  Ex-President  Franklin  Pierce  dies 
at  his  home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  sixty* 
five. 

Oct  8.  President  Grant  issues  his  Procla- 
mation, appointing  Nov.  18th  a  day  of  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving. 

Oct.  9.  Considerable  fears  are  felt  in  New 
York  that  certain  predictions  by  an  English  • 
-man  named  Saxby,  of  very  high  Udes,  will 
prove  true,  and  some  persons  remove  prop- 
erty stored  near  the  tide-level  along  tbe 
docks.  The  pi-oposed  phenomenon,  however, 
docs  not  occur.  Like  apprehensions  and  dis- 
appointments are  experienced  on  parts  of  the 
English  coast. 

Oct.  12.  Gen.  Geary,  Republican,  is  elected 
Governor  in  Pennsylvania  by  about  4,000 
majority  over  Packer,  Democratic  In  Ohio, 
Hayes,  Republican,  is  elected  Governor  by 
about  8,000  majority  over  Pendleton,  Dem. ; 
and  in  Iowa,  Gov.  Merrill,  Republican,  is 
re-elected  by  about  80,000  majority. 

Oct  18.  Father  Hyacinthe,  a  distinguished 
French  Carmelite  monk  and  preacher,  ar- 
rives in  New  York,  having  left  France  after 
nodfying  the  general  of  his  Order  that  he  wilt 
not  obey  him  nor  the  Pope  in  certain  mat- 
ters. 

Oct  22,  Ex-President  Andrew  Johnson  is 
beaten  in  the  Tennestiee  Legislature  in  a  con- 
test for  the  U.  S.  Seoatorship,  Hon.  Henry 
Cooper  being  elected  by  a  migority  of  four. 


Oct  22.  A  slight  but  distinct  earthquake 
is  felt  through  a  Urge  part  of  New  England, 
from  about  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Portland, 
Me. 

Oct  26.  The  first  session  of  the  American 
**  Social  Science  Congress,**  takes  place  in 
New  York.  Important  and  significant  papers 
are  read  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  on  Indus- 
trial Schools;  by  Prof.  T.  W.  D wight,  on  the 
Public  Charities  of  New  York ;  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  on  **  The 
Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States,"  etc., 
etc  ;  and  the  meeting  is  agreeable  and  pros- 
perous. 

Oct  28.  A  Womcn*8  Suffrage  Convention 
meets  in  Hartford.  Besides  Miss  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Stanton,  etc,  there  were  present  as 
speakers  or  encouragers,  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  high  ability  and  standing; 
including,  for  instance,  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton, 
ex-Goveraor  Hawley,  ex-Senator  Gillette,  etc., 
of  Hartford;  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Middle- 
town  ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  etc.,  etc. 

Nov.  1.  The  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  decreased  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber by  $7,863,852  76. 

in.   FOREIGN. 

Oct  6.  Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  An- 
dalusia and  Catalonia,  in  consequence  of  the 
persfetent  activity  of  the  Republicans. 

Oct  18.  Charles  Augustin  Saint-Bcuve,  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  and  a  Senator  of 
France,  dies  at  Paris,  aged  65.  He  is  buried 
without  religious  ceremony. 

Oct.  14.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  receives  the 
Empress  Eugenie  at  Constantinople  with 
great  splendor. 

Oct  16.  After  an  informal  siege,  a  force  of 
Spanish  Republican  insurgents  in  Valencia 
finally  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  army 
of  the  Govenmient,  but  not  until  after  the 
city  had  been  vigorously  cannonaded. 

Oct.  28.  The  Earl  of  Derby  dies,  in  his 
Vlst  year.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
fine  literary  culture,  an  uncompromising 
aristocrat,  and  a  powerful  debater ;  and  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  leader  of  tho 
Eoglish  Tories,  yielding  his  post  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli  a  few  years  ago. 

Oct  26.  The  meeting  of  the  French  Legis- 
lature, legally  fixed  for  this  day,  is  postponed 
by  the  Emperor  to  November  29.  Tbe  Re- 
publican members  consult  as  to  an  attempt 
to  assemble  in  accordance  with  the  law.  In 
order  to  rebuke  what  they  assort  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  use  of  power;  but  they  do 
not  venture. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 

The  Prices  in  this  List  are  far  clotk  Uttered^  unless  •therwise  expresseeU 


Abbott,  8.  O.  Th«  History  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Kin^  of 
Naples  and  of  Italy.  Illustr.  i6mo,  pp.  391.  N.  Y.  //ar- 
f>er $i.ao 

▲dams,  O.  F.  A  Chapter  of  Erie.  i6mo,  pp.  159.  Bostcm, 
Fields^  Osgood  6f*  Co.    $1.00  ;  pap 50  c. 

Ahn's  (icnunn  Handwriting.  Being  a  Corapanion  to 
every  (Jerman  Grammar  and  Reader.  With  Notes.  By 
W.  Grauert.     8vo,  pp.  62.     N.  V.     ^.  Ste^r,    Bds. 

40Cts. 

Al^er,  Jr.  H.  Rough  and  Ready.  A  Story  of  the  N.  Y. 
News  Boy«.     i2mo,  pp.  300.     Bonton,  Loriftg' $1.25 

—  Luck  and  Phick  ;  or,  J[ohn  Oakley's  Inheritance,  inno, 
pp.  300.     Boston,  Loriiig^ 9i-5o 

Almanac  for  1870.  Appleion**  Illustrated.  Edit,  by 
Miss  Susan  Fcnimore  0>oper.  With  lUusir.  by  Dariey, 
Fonn,  Hogan,  etc.  Royal.  Sto,  pp.  48.    N.  Y.  A^^letoH. 

30  c. 

—  The  Atlantic.  With  Illustr.  by  Parley,  Gilbert.  Ey- 
dnge,  and  others.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  7a.  Boston,  Fields^ 
Osgood  &•  Co. 

— Thk  Catholic  Family,  for  the  U.  S.  for  1870.  izmo,  pp. 
100.     N.  Y.  Cath.  Pub.  Soc.     Pap 25  c. 

—  Family  Christian.  lamo,  pp.  60.  N.  Y.  Am.  Tract 
Soc.     Pap IOC 

—  Josh  Bilungs'  Farmer's  Almln-ax.  8vo,  pp.  32.  N.  Y. 
Ca  rleton asc. 

—  National  TKMfBRANCH.  x8mo,  pp.  64.  N.  Y.  Nat. 
Temp.  Soc.    Pap 10  c. 

Alpha.    See  Phelps. 

American  Housewifk  (The)  and  Kitchen  Directory.  Cont. 
Orig.  and  Valuable  Recipes  in  all  the  Various  Branches  of 
Cookery  ;  together  with  a  Collect,  of  MisceU.  Receipts  and 
Directions  rclat.  to  the  Duties  of  Housewifery.  lamo. 
N.  Y.  Dick  &»  Fitzgerald.     Pap.  35  c.  ;  bds S^c. 

Anderaan,  Hans  OhristUn.  The  Two  Barooess^s.  A 
Romance  from  the  Danish.  A  uthot^s  Edition.  8vo,  pp. 
262.    N.   Y.    Hurd  b»  Houghton $1.75 

Appleton,  J.  J.  Verbesserte  praktudie  Ausspradie-Me- 
thode,  die  EngUsche  Sprache  in  kttrzester  Zeit  Lesen, 
Schreiben  und  Sprechen  zu  lemen.  x.  Cursus.  i2mo» 
pp.  144.    N.  Y.  Christem 60  c. 

Aablgnt,  J.  H.  BC«rle  d*.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in 
die  Time  of  Calvin.  Vol.  V.  England,  Geneva  and  Fcr- 
rara.     lamo,  pp.  xxviii,  470.     N.  Y.   Carter $2.00 

Audubon,  Harr.  Famous  Old  Fairy  Tales,  in  Words  of 
one  Syllable.  I.  Cinderella  and  other  Stories.  II.  Puss 
in  Boots  and  other  Stories.  III.  Litde  Red  Riding  Hood 
and  other  Stories.  IV.  Aladdin  and  other  Stories.  4 
vols.  j6mo,  each  pp.  208,  with  col.  Illustr.  N.  Y.  Al- 
len Bros.    In  box  95.00.    Per  vol $i.aS 

Auerbaoh,  B.  German  Tales.  From  the  German.  With 
an  Introd.  by  C  C.  Shadcford.  {Handy  Volume  Series. 
Vol.  VII.)  Sq.  x6mo,  pp.  xv.,  35a.  Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 

$x.oo 

Ayreiy  Oeo.  B.  How  to  Paint  Photographs.  8vo,  pp. 
124.     Phila.     Bene r man  ^  Wilson $x.s* 

Back  Court  fTHE).  By  the  Author  of  ITie  Chinaman  in 
California.  Illustr.  x8mo,  pp.  223.  Phila.  Presb.  Pub. 
Com 75  c. 

Balfonr,  Mrs.  O.  L.  "  Scrub"  ;  or,  the  Poor-house  Boy's 
First  Start  in  Life.     x8mo,  pp.  82.    Phfla.    A.  Martien. 

Baring^Gtoold,  S.  The  Origin  and  Deveknmient  of  Rdi- 
gious  Belief  Part  I.  Heathenism  and  Mosaism.  Roy. 
8vo,  pp.  422.    (London)    Phila.    Li/pincott. f  4.50 

Barnes,  J.  8.,  Lieat.  Oom.  Submarine  Warfare,  Defen- 
sive and  Offensive.  Comprising  a  full  and  complete  Hift« 
tory  of  the  In\-ention  of  the  Torpedo,  its  Employment  in 
War,  and  Restilts  of  its  Use,  etc.  Ilhistr.  8to,  pp.  933. 
N.  Y.     I'tin  Nostrand 95<oo 

Barth,  O.  O.  llie  Child  of  the  Rock.  From  the  German. 
Illustr.     x8mo,  pp.  X92.     Phila.    Presb,  Bd,  of  Publ. 

55  c. 

—  Selma.  The  Turkish  Girl.  From  the  German.  lUustr. 
x8n»,  pp.  xao.     Phila.    Presb.  Bd.  of  Publ 45  c. 


BMdMT,  B«T.  Hanrf  Ward.  Sermons.  Second  Series. 
8vo,  pp.  466.    N.  Y.  Ford  &»  Co fs.so 

Berliner  EcHa  Die  tagliche  Umganc^ssprache  gefaSdeter 
Deutschen  :  The  German  Echo,  a  Guide  to  German  Con- 
versation.  Ed.  by  J.  H.  Worman.  xamo,  pp.  303.  N. 
Y.   Barnes $x>25 

Bexjsan,  J.  H.  (M.D.)  The  Homoeopadiic  Treatment  of 
Syphilis,  Gonorrhoea,  Spqinaton  hoea,  and  Urinary  Dis- 
eases. Revised  with  Addidons,  by  J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.D. 
xamo,  pp.  270.    Phila.    A.  J.  Tafel $>.oo 

Bible.  The  New  Testament.  A  Literal  Transl.  from  the 
Syriac  Peshito  Version.  By  James  Murdock,  D.D.  ^ero 
ed.  8vo,  pp.  515.     N.  Y.    Carter fa-fo 

Bill,  Ledyard.  A  Winter  in  Fkm'da.  Illustrated,  xamo, 
pp.225.  N.  Y.    Wood  ^  Holbrook $1.25 

Birthday  Stories.  6  vols.  a4ino.  Cont.  My  Birthday ; 
Young  Sapphira  ;  Truth  and  Lo\-e ;  Watercress  Girl : 
Young  Fisherman ;   Two  Fawns.    Boston,  Lotkref.  hk 


box.. 


.$1.80 


Bjomaon,  B.  En  Glad  Gut :  or.  The  Happy  Boy.  A  Tale 
of  NorwMfian  Peasant  Life.  From  the  Norwegian,  with 
Portr.  of  Author,  xamo,  pp.  120.  Boston,  Sever, 
Francis  &•  Co $1.00 

BlaUde,  W.  Q.  p.D.)  Life  and  die  True  Light ;  or,  the 
Bible  and  General  History  Interlocked.  lamo.  pp.  470. 
N.  Y.  (Edinb.)  AT.  Tibbals  *•  Co $1.75 

Blnnt,  a.  W.  Pilot  Laws  and  Harbor  and  Quarandne 
Regulations  of  the  Port  of  N.  Y.  8\x),  pp.  X56.  N.  Y. 
Blunts  Co.     Half  roan $1.5* 

Bojo*,  A.  A.  Blanual  of  Practice  in  the  Circnit  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  with  Rules  and  Forms.  8to»  pp.  600. 
Albany,  W.  C.  Little  &>  Co.     Shp $6.00 

BrintoUf  Dan.  a.  A  Guide-Book  to  Fk>rida  and  d»e 
South,  for  Tourists,  Invalids,  and  Emigrants.  Widi  Blap 
of  St.  John's  River.     24  mo,  pp.  136.     Phila.    MacUam. 

Brookes,  Jas.  H.  (D.D.)  May  Christians  Dance?  iSmo. 
pp.  X44.  St.  Louis,  y.  W.  Mclntire,  60 c. ;  pap.... 35c 

Bryant,  W.  O.  Letters  of  a  Traveller:  or.  Notes  of 
Things  Seen  in  Europe  and  America.  New  edit.  laaao. 
N.  Y.  Putnam  *•  Son $3.00 

Bnnyan,  J.  The  Pflgrim's  Progress.  With  a  Life  of  die 
Author,  by  Rob.  Southey.  lUustr.  X2mo,  pp.  xcvi.  34s. 
Boston,  //.  A .  Young  <5r»  Co $1.50 ;  full  gilt  |».oo 

— .    See  also  Dyer,  and  Nursery  Bible  Books. 

Bnrdett,  Ob.  Life  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Great  Westcni  Htn- 
ter  and  Guide,  xamo.  Phila.  Potter  &»  Co $k*7S 

Bark:  Jamss  H.  First  Quarrels  in  Married  Life :  or.  How 
to  Avoid  First  Discords.  To  which  is  added  a  Matrimo- 
nial Peace  Offering,  xamo,  pp.  300.  Cindmati,  A^^ 
gate,  Pounsford  &»  Co \tjss 

OampbeU,  Emma  F.  B.  Better  diau  Rubies ;  or.  Mabel's 
Treasure.    i6mo,  pp.  336.     Phila.     Garrigues....%x.t$ 

Oarrand.    See  Segiur. 

OhambsrlalB,  P.  B.  Barbara  St  John.  x6mo^  pp.  3S3. 
Phila.     Garr^ues. %u^ 

Ohamberlin,  F.  American  Common  Law,  rdatxng  •> 
evciy  kind  of  Business  ;  with  full  Instructions  and  Pncti- 
cal  Forms,  adapted  to  all  Sutes  of  the  Union.  8vo.  pp. 
991.  Hartford,  O.  D.  Case  &»  Co.  By  Subscr.  Half  bd. 

$450 :  fufl.  Is-oo 

Ohaplin,  BCrs.  J.  D.  Out  of  die  WDdemess.  xsn). 
Boston,  H  A.  Voung^  Co ^lS» 

Ohellis,  Mary  D.  Bin  Drock's  Investment.  x6  mo.  Bos- 
ton, H.A.  i'oung  &»  Co $x.75 

—  Chellis  Series.  1  vols.  x6mo.  Cont  Molly's  BiUe  ;  PMer 
Ointon  ;  Effie  Wingate's  Work.  Bo^t»n.  //.  A.  Yommg 
if*  Co.  Inbox $4<50:  per  volume,  ^1.50 

Christopher  Kenrick.    See  Hatton. 

Conversations  Ijbxikon,  Deutsch-Amerikantsches  fOcr- 
man-American  Cvdopedia).  Ed.  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Saian. 
(In  80  semi-monthly  numbers.)  No>  I.  Large  8vol  pp. 
80.     -iH.^.  F.Gerhard.     Per  No asc 

Oooler,  L.  O.  (AJC)  A  Text-Book  of  Chemistry.  A 
Modem  and  System.   Explanation  of  the  Element.  Pria- 
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ctples  of  the  Science.   Adapted  to  the  use  in  High  Schools 
and  Academies.      X2m0y    pp.    353.    N.    Y.    Scribrur. 

Sx.50 

CoKwiN*s  Nkst  Series.  6  vols.  z8mo.  Cont.  litde  Tot's 
Lesson  ;  Birthday  Party ;  Bessie  and  the  Squirrels : 
Children  at  Pby;    Whistling  Horace;    Jamie  and  his 

Pony.     Boston,  A .  F.  Graxies.    In  box $4- 50  : 

per  vol 75  c. 

Cou.vTKSS  (Thk)  of  Monte  Cristo.  A  Companion  to  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  by  Alex.  Dumas.  8vo.  Phila. 
Peterson.   Pap $1.00 

Orocker,  TJ.  B.  and  G.  O-.  Notes  oi)  the  General  Stat- 
utes ot  Massachusetts,  cont'g  References  to  all  Changes  in 
the  same  by  more  recent  Lav^rs,  and  to  such  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  as  Explain  the  Various 
Provisions  of  the  Statutes ;  to  which  is  added  a  List  of 
State  and  County  Off.  8vo,  pp.  609.  Boston,  LittU^ 
Brtnvn  «$-  Cc.      Sheep $6.00 

GrosbT',  F.  Everybody's  Lawyer  and  Book  of  Forms. 
Enlarged  and  revised,  by  S.  J.  Vandersloot.  lamo.  Phila. 

' .  Potter  S*  Co.  ^a.oo ;  sheep #2.2S 

Orosby.  H.  A  Bible  Manual.  Intended  to  Furnish  a  Gen- 
eral View  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  Introd.  to  their  Study, 
ismo,  pp.  zoo.     N.  V.  l/nrv.  PubL  Co. 35  c 

Ctirtla,  O.  T.  Equity  Precedents.  Designed  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  illustrate  and  accompany  J.  Story's  Treatise  on 
Equity  Pleadings.  4th  edition.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  596.  Bos- 
ton, LittUt  Dro^vH  &•  Co.     Shp #7-5o 

CvRii.  Rivers,  and  What  He  Learned  at  College.  A 
*•  Yale  "  Story.  lUustr.  i6mo,  pp. '378.  Boston,  A$m. 
Tract  Soc $1.50 

Daily  Devotion.  A  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  {Frimtedtn 
large  Ty^.)  32010.  Phila.  A  F.  CuHHingham. 
Var.  bind Socto  f  3.50 

Damon,  H.  F.    See  Photographs. 

Davenport  Brothers  (Tiie).  The  World-renowned 
Spiritual  Mediums  :  Their  Biography  and  Adventures  in 
Europe  and  America,  xamo,  pp.  430.  Boston,  W.  White 
^  Co. 91.50 

Daridion,  J.  Wood.  Living  Writers  of  the  South.  Short 
Biographies,  Lists  of  their  Works,  and  Extnu:ts  irom  the 
most  popuL  vols,  of  every  Living  Writer  of  the  Southern 
U.S.     lamo.     N.Y.  Car/etoH fa.oo 

Darla,  Andrew  Jaokaon.  Death  and  the  After  Life. 
Eight  Lectures  on  the  Summer  I^nd.  Also,  a  Voice  from 
James  N.  Wilson.  lamo,  pp.  210.  Boston,  IK  White 
6f  Co 

Darifl,  A.  H.  Phono-Romanic  Instructor,  for  Schools  and 
Academies.  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  Davis*  Phono- 
Romanic  Chart.  lamo.  Chicago,  G.  H.  Manlove  Cs* 
Co 30  c 

Davis,  a  E.  K.  The  Squire's  Daughter.  x6rao.  Boston, 
H,  Hoyt $1.50 

Dar,  Fro£  H.  N.  The  American  Speller.  A  Guide  to 
the  Orthography  of  the  English  Language.  x6mo.  N.  Y. 
Scribtur.    Bds 30  c. 

Dean,  Amos.  Hist,  of  Civilization.  7  vols.  Vol.  5.  Svo, 
pp.  517.    Albany,  Munsell.    Per  vcJ., $4.co 

Defoe,  D.  Robinson  Crusoe.  New  Edition.  Illustrated 
from  Designs  by  NasL  Cr.  Svo.  N.  Y.  Jfurd  4^» 
HoMshton.  $1.75  :  full  gilt $a-25 

Do  Lorgnes.  The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  From 
the  French  by  J.  J.  Barry.  x3mo,  pp.  636.  Boston,  P. 
Doiuthoe 93.00 

Denison,  M.  A.  Anne's  Saturday  Afternoons.  i8mo, 
pp.  150.     Phila.  A.  Martien.. 60  c. 

—  Hannah's  Triumph.  z3mo,  pp.  374-  Phila.  A.  Mar- 
tian  $1.50 

—  Nellie  Walters.  i8mo,  pp.  173.  Phila.  w4.  J/tfr/*V«. 75  c 
'  Do  Vere,  Pro!  M.  Scheie.  Wonders  of  the  Deep.  A 
J       Companion  to  "  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature." 

i2mo,  pp.  357.  N.  Y.  Putnatn  &*  Son $i'75 

Dingman's  Directory  of  Publishers,  Booksellers,  Statkm- 

ers,  News  Dealers  and  Music  Dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and 

Canada  for   1869-70.     Svo,  pp.  60,  318.     N.  Y.     J.  If. 

Diftg:iuan 93-oo 

DUon,  W.  H.    Her  Majesty's  Tower.     Second  Series. 

Svo,  pp.  269.     (Ixjndon)    Phila.     Lipf^incott. ^1.50 

Downing,    A.    J.    Fruits  and    Fruit-Trees   of  America. 

Second  editiim,  revised  and  Rrcatly  cnlarced  by  Charles 

Downini;.     Ilhistr.  Svo,  pp.  xxiv  1098.     N.  Y.     Wiley. 

^7.50 


Drew,  J.  Manual  of  Astronomy,  with  a  Familiar  Explan- 
.  ation  of  Astronomical  Instruments  and  the  best  Method 
of  Using  them.  Second  edition.  Jllustr.  x6mo,  pp. 
33Z.     (London)   Phila.     Lippincott. 9s-5o 

Dfer,  S.  Porter.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  Verse. 
x6mo.  Boston,  Lee  *•  Shepard %-i.oci 

Eldredge.  A.  Love*s  Labor  ;  or.  The  Seed  and  iu  Blos- 
som.  Illustr.    iSmo,  pp.  328.    Phila.   Presb,  lid.  of  Publ. 

60  c. 

Eliot,  O-eorge.    Novels.     Harper's  Illustr.  Library  ed. 
K  vols.     xamo.     VoL   III.  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.    Vol.  ' 
IV.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Silas  Mamer.    VoL   V* 
Romola.   N.  Y.    Harper.    Per  vol 75  c. 

—  Household  Edition.  5  vols.  i6mo.  Vol.  V.  Silas 
Mamer,  and  Scenes  of  Oerical  life.  Pp.  332.  Boston, 
Fields,  O.  if  Co.  Per  vol.,  #1.00  ;  hf.  calf ^2.25 

EUa  Dalton.  A  Book  for  Girls.  lUustr.  iSmo,  pp.  xSo. 
PhiUL  Presb.  Publ  Com i 60  c. 

EUet,  Mrs.  E.  F.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Mack.  The  Court 
Circles  of  the  Rq>ublic  :  or,  the  Beauties  and  Celebrities 
of  the  Nation.  With  Portrs,  Svo,  pp.  586.  Hartford, 
Hart/,  Publ.  Co.     By  subscr $3.50 

Elliot.  8.  H.  The  Attractions  of  New  Haven  :  a  Guide  to 
the  City.  Map  and  Illustr.  j8mo,  pp.  141.  N.  Y.  N.  Tib- 
bals&»Co.     Pap.  50  c.   CI $1.00 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Prose  Works.  3  vols.  x2mo.  Boston. 
Fields,  Osgood  Sr*  Co.  $5.00  ;  hlf.  elf $9.00 

Engush  Com.mon  Law  Reports.  Vol.  no.  8%'o,  pp. 
xxiL  899.    Phila-  T.  &*  J.   W.  Johnson  **  Co.     Shp. 

t4.oc 

Erickson,  D.  S.  Carl  Bardett ;  or,  What  Can  I  Do^ 
x6mo.     Boston,  //.  A.  Young  &»  Co 1>i'75 

EvaniL  A.  J.  Vashti :  or,  Until  Death  Us  Do  Part,  xamu 
N.  Y.    Carleton $2.0c 

Fallot,  O.  Les  Princes  de  I'Art :  Architewtes,  Sculpteurs, 
Peintrcs  et  Graveurs.     x2mo,  pp.  331.     Boston,    Urbino. 

$i.5C 

Fairragiit.   See  Montgomery. 

Fleming,  ReT.  A.  Church  Polity ;  its  Spiritual  Grounds 
and  Congregational  Superstructure.  With  Introd.  by 
Rev.  R.  Anderson,  D.D.  ramo,  pp.  X89.  Boston,  Cong. 
S.S.  Publ.  Soc 75  c. 

(Flint,  Sarah  H.)  Making  Honey :  or,  Frances  Stuart. 
By  F.  S.  A.  z6mo,  pp.  350.  Boston,  Cong.  S.  S. 
PubL  Soc $1.25 

Four  Little  Christmas  Stockings.  Illustr.  x8mo,  pp. 
X36.     Phila.  Presb.  Publ.  Corn 45  c. 

Frolich^s  Picture-Book.  lUustraitng  the  Career  of  Fool- 
ish Zoe,  Mischievous  John,  and  Boasting  Hector.  With 
34  engrav.  Sq.  4to.  (Ixindon)  Boston,  A'oberts  Bros. 
Gilt ; ^a.oo 

Frontier  Series  (The).  4  vols.  vol.  iii.-iv.  cont  The 
Cabin  on  the  Prairie.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Pearson .  Plant- 
ing flie  Wilderness  ;  or,  'rhe  Pioneer  Boys.  By  J.  D. 
McOibc,  Jr.  Illustr.  i6mo.  Boston,  Lee  «5*  Shepard. 
Per  vol 3x.3S 

Fronde,  J.  A.  History  of  Kngbnd.  From  the  Fall  of 
Wolscy  to  the  Death  of  Eli»ibeth.  Popular  edition. 
Vols.  I.  II.,  pp. 447, 501.  N.  Y.  Scribuer.  Each  vol.  $1.25 

(^ardette,  Dr.  O.  D.    Pluck.      i6mo,  pp.   270.     Phlla. 

Daughaday  &»  Becker ^1-25 

Giles,  Ohaimoey.    The  Magic  Shoes,  and  other  Stories. 

x6mo,  pp.  x86.     N.  Y.  Jos.  R.  Putnam $1.00 

Gipsy  Jem  ;   or,  Willie's  Revenge.     By  the  Author  of 

"Mo&er's  Warm  Shawl."     iSmo,  pp.  xoS.     Phila.     A. 

Martien 45  c. 

Qladstone,  W.  E.    Juventus  Mundi.    The  Gods  and  Men 

of  the  Heroic  Age.     Cr.  Svo,   pp.  xxvii.,  554.     Boston, 

Little^  Bro^on  &»  Co $2.50 

Golden   Gate  Series.      Cont.      Anne    Ross ;    Jem  the 

Tinker  ;  Until  the  Shadows  Flee  Aw.-iy  ;  I^iicr  Martyrs  ; 

Four  Years  in  a  Cave  :    lAicy  Smith  ;    Early  Martyrs  ; 

Marion's  Work.   8  vols.  x6mo,  pp.  x6o  each.    N.  Y.  .V. 

Tibbals  6f  Co.     In  box $6.40 

Golden  Sonc;s  and  Balijvds.    Comp.  by  the  Author  of 

"  Annie's  Gold  Cross,"  etc.     Illustr.     i8mo,  pp.  252. 

Phila.  Presb.  Publ.  Com, 75c. 

Golden  Spring  Series.    3  vols.  i6mo.  Cont.  Behind  the 

Curtain  ;  The  Breach  of  Trust ;  or.  Professors  and  Pos- 
sessors of  Piety ;  Helps  and  Hindrances  to  the  Cross. 

Boston,  A.  F.  Cr«r'«.t)i|iti^a$kk$3.75.    Per  vol . . .  $1.25 
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Oonld,  J.  E.  Sengs  of  Gladness.  S.  S.  Musk.  pp.  176. 
Phfla.    Garrifftus  &•  Ca joc 

Oonraad,  Julie.  A  little  Boy's  Story.  Fnun  the  French. 
Bv  H.  GljTidon.  Illustrated,  xamo,  pp.  306.  N.  Y. 
j/nrd  4-  Houghton ^i-50 

Grack  Harland  :  or,  Christ's  Path  to  Happiness.  By  the 
Author  of  '*  The  IJttle  Watchman."  Illustr.  i8mo,  pp. 
264.     Phila.   Presb.  Bd.  of  Publ 65c. 

Gback  Tildrn*.    See  Phdps. 

arabamt,  N.  ^Irs.  lAtirocr's  Meeting.  lUustr.  xSmo, 
pp.  72.    Phila.    Presb.  Bd.  of  Publ 30  c. 

Orasty,  Ber.  J.  S.  Faith's  Battles  and  Victories;  or, 
ITioughis  for  Troublous  Times.  i6mo,  pp.  a8$.  N.  Y. 
Kmndoi/h f  i.oo 

O-rantrt,  W.  Manual  of  the  German  Language.  Part  ist, 
8vo,  pp.  113.     N.  Y.   K.  Steiger.    Bds 40c. 

Hale^  B.  E.  SybariH  and  other  Homes,  xamo,  pp.  906. 
Boston,  FieMs,  Osgood  &»  Co ti-5o 

Hammond,  Pro£  W.  A.  (M.D.)  Sleep  and  its  Derange- 
ments,    lamo,  pp.  318.     Phila.    Li/^i$tcott ..$1.75 

Happ\'Bov  (Thk).    .S^r/ Bjdmson. 

Harland,  Marion.  Phemie's  Tempution.  A  NoveL 
lamo.    N.  Y.  Carleton fi'So 

Hakr\*s  Battues  ;  and  How  He  Fought  Them.  x8mo» 
pp.150.     Phila.   A.  Martun 60c 

Hatton,  J.  Chri&topher  Kenrick,  His  Life  and  Adventures. 
i2mo,  pp.  408.     N.  Y.  Putnam.  <S*  Son .#1.75 

Ha^en,  Bot.  Gilb.  Sermons  Letters,  and  Speeches  on 
Slavery  and  its  War.  From  the  Passage  o<  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  to  the  Inauguration  of  Pres.  Grant  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  656.     Boston,  Lee  ^  She/ard $3.50 

Hedge,  Bot.  F.  H.  (D.D.)  The  Primeval  World  of 
Hebrew  Tradition.    i6mo.   Boston,  Roberts  Bros,  tx.50 

Helffenstein,  Ber.  J.  'ITie  Saviour  We  Need.  Introd.  by 
Rev.  H.  I).  Ganse.  i8mo,  pp.  197.  Phila.  Presb, 
Publ.  Com .60c. 

Herzberg,  Dr.  B.  Gorilla-Katechismus  (German).  8vo, 
pp.94.    Am.  News  Co.     Pap 50c. 

Hrstkr  Strong's  Life  Work.    See  SouthworA. 

Hilliard,  F.  The  American  I^w  of  Real  Property.  4/* 
rex'is.  and  improved  edition.  2  >"ols.  8vo,  pp.  Ixx.  835, 
Ixiv.  932.  Albany  W.  C.  Little  b»  Co.     Shp....9i8.oo 

HrrHi'.KTO.  By  the  Author  of  "  Faith  Gartne/s  Girlhood." 
See  Whitney. 

Hoodf  E.  P.  I.Amps,  Pitdiers,  and  Trumpets.  Second 
Series,     zzmo.     N.  Y.  Dodd $>.75 

Illinois.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Gnirt.  Vols. 
42,  43.  8\t),  pp.  600  each.  Chicago,  K.  B.  Myers  ^ 
Co.     Shp.     Perwl tS.50 

Italian  Girl  ;  or.  The  Victory  that  Overcoraeth.  lUustr. 
i8mo,  pp.  200.     Phila.    Presb,  PubL  Com. 

Jaokaon,  Th.  M.  A.  Curiosities  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pulpit 
Literature.  Memorabilia,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  of  celebrated 
Preachers.  From  the  Fourth  Century  to  the  Present 
Time,  izmo,  pp.  380.  (London)  N.  Y.  Virtue  &* 
Yorstoti ^2*  50 

Jacobe,  Sarah  S.  The  White  Oak  and  its  Neighbors.  {A 
reprint  of  "  Nonantum  and  Natick").  x2mo,  pp.  336. 
Boston,  Cont;.  S.  S.  and  Pub.  Soc %i'7S 

Jahr,  Gk  H.  G.  The  Clinical  Guide  ;  er,  Pocket  Repertory 
for  the  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Transl. 
by  C.  J.  Hcmpcl.  2d  American  ed.,  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  New  Remedies  by  S.  I^lienthal,  M.D.  Sm. 
8\-o,  pp.  624.     N.  V.  Boericke  &•  Tafel.    Hlf.  bd.93.00 

Janros,  J.  J.  Art  Thoughts  :  the  Observations  and  Expe- 
riences of  an  American  Amateur  in  Europe.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
379.     N.  V.  Ifurd  dr»  Houghton $3- 50 

Jewett,  ».  P.  A  Critique  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  as  edited  by  the  "American  Bible  Union." 
Reprinte<l  fifx»m  the  "Congregational  Review.'*  8vo,  pp. 
31.    Salem,  G.  M.  Whipple  and  A.  A,  Smith.    Pap. 

30c. 

Jo<;F.rH.  In  Bible  Language.  IHustr.  i8mo,  pp.  81. 
Phib.   Presb.  Publ.  Com 35  c. 

JoMphuB,  Flaviiu.  Works.  New  Edition.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Observations,  and  a  Complete  Index. 
With  Portrait  of  die  Author.  4  vols.  8vo.  N.  Y.  Oakley ^ 
Maspit  e^  Co.     §9.00:  Shp.  910.00:  hlf.  caIf....9i6.oo 

K\Rnoo  THK  HiNixx>  Girl,  and  other  Stories.  Illustr. 
i8mo ,  pp.  2x6.     I'hila.  Presb.  Bd.  of  Pub 60  c. 


KelloM,  Ber.  EL  The  Elm  Island  Stories.  6  vols.  VoL 
tv.,^ie  Boy  Farmers  of  Elm  Island.  Itlmstr.  tAom. 
Bostom,  Lee  A*  Sh^pttrd.     Each  vol 9t.a5 

glmball,  B.  B.  To-Day.  A  Romance,  xamo.  N.  T. 
Carleton X.7J 

Kingsford,  Jane.  The  Soprano.  A  Musical  Story.  x2no^ 
pp.  X 79k     BostxMf  Loring.    $x.2o;  pap 75c. 

Kniekerbooker,  Jr.  Crud  Jim.  x6mo,  pp.  270.  Phib. 
Z>augkaday  A*  Becker $!•>$ 

Knunmaoher.  F.  W.  Krannacbcr.  An  Autobiognralnr. 
Kd.  by  his  Dau^ter.  From  the  Gemum  by  Rev.  M.  C 
Easlon.  A.M.  With  a  Prefiice  by  Rev.  Prof.  Cairns, 
D.D.     8vo,pp.35o.     ti.\.  Carter %y» 

Kontae,  B.  J.  The  Mystic  BeO.  A  Wonder  Story  %k 
Young  People.  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  X76.  N.  V.  Putnam 
^  Son tt*>S 

Knrr,  J.  O-.  r.    See  Minendogy. 

Laoombe,  P.  Arms  and  Armor  in  Antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages.  Also,  a  Descriptive  Notice  of  Modem 
Weapons.  From  the  French.  With  Pref.,  Notes,  aad 
one  add .  Chapter  on  Arms  and  Armor  in  England,  by 
Ch.  Buutell.  (Library  of  Wonders.)  With  71  Emgr, 
x6mo,pp.996.  N.  Y.  D.  Appleton $x.s» 

Lanoewood,  Lawrence.  The  Lindendale  Stories.  5  vols. 
Vol.  V.  Peter  Clinton.  The  Stor>'  of  a  Boy.  flhistr. 
x6mo,  pp.  240.  Boston,  A,  Young  ^  Co.  Per  voL 
#1.25;  complete,  in  box ...^25 

Lawrraoe,  J.  Z.  and  B.  a  Moon.  A  Handy-Book  of 
Ophthalmic  Surgery  for  the  Use  of  Practitioners.  Second 
ed.  revised  and  Enlarged.  W.  Illustr.  8vo,  pp.  »7. 
Phila.   H.  C.Lea ^.n 

Lawson,  Oeo.  ^.B.a.8.)  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  die 
Eye  :  their  Medical  and  Stuncal  Treatment.  x2mo,  pp. 
450.  Phila.  Lindsay  ^  Blakistan fa.So 

Le  Ohatelier,  L.  Railway  Economy.  Use  ot  Coimter- 
Pressure  Steam  in  ^  Locomotive  Engine  as  a  Brake- 
Transl.  by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  ^th  2  Diagnuns.  Svo, 
pp.68.     PhiU.  Lippincott ft.ts 

Lkttsrs  Evrrvwhkrk.  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  Childiva. 
With  28  illustr.  byTh.  Schuler.  Sq.  410.  (London)  Boston^ 
Roborts  Bros 93*oo 

Lbvin's  Trbasuke  in  Bank.  By  E.  R.  x6uo,  pp.  140. 
PWIa.  ClaxtoH^R.  ^  H. tSC- 

LiBRARV  or  WoNDBKS.  Stt  Locombe,  Meuxuer,  Znroher 
MargoU^. 

LiTTUt  Lassks  and  Lads.  With  34  coL  IHustr.  bjr  O. 
Pletsch.    4to.    (London)  Boston,  Roberts  Bros. . . .  93.50 

IfOrimer.  Mary.  Among  the  Trees.  A  Jotxmal  of  WaBcs 
in  the  Woods,  and  Flower-Hunting  through  Field  and  by 
Brook.  W.  25  lUustr.  Sq.  X2mo,  pp.  X53.  N.  Y.  Nurd 
6r»  Houghton.  $2.25;  foil  gilt fxys 

Londng,  B.  J.  Grammar-School  Hbtory  of  the  U.  S. 
x6roo,  pp.  288.     N.  Y.  Sheldon $1.25 

Lnndie,  Ber.  B.  H.  The  Crown  \Vithoul  the  Cbnffictr 
or.  Musings  on  the  Death  of  Children.  24nao,  pp.  99.  N. 
Y.    Carter 25  c 

Lylee,  J.  H.  Official  Railroad  Manual  of  the  Railroads 
of  North  America  for  1869-70.  8vo,  pp.  471.  dxxvi.  N. 
Y.  Trichener&*  Gastatter. $S>«a 

Mabkl  ;  OR,  The  Bittbr  Root.  x6mo,  pp.  348.  PMa. 
Am.  S.  S.  Union 90 c 

MoOabe.    See  Frontier  Series. 

Madear,  Ber.  Q.  F.  Aposdes  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 
(Sunday  Librar\-,  vol.  vii.)  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  33a.  (London^ 
N.  Y.    Macmillan  &•  Co %*jm 

Magic  Shoes  (The).    See  Giles. 

Major  Jones's  Cotf rtship  :  detailed,  witfi  other  Scenes, 
Incidents,  and  Adventures,  in  a  Series  of  f^etters  by  Him- 
self. With  13  Illustr.  by  Darioy.  X2ma,  m>.  217.  Phfla. 
Peterson  Ss»  Bro.    Paper ysc 

—  Sketches  of  Travel  :  compr.  the  Scenes,  Incidents, 
and  Adventures  in  his  Tour  from  Georgia  to  Canada 
W.  8  Illustr.  by  Darley.  xamo,  r>.  X92.  Phila.  Peter- 
son ^  Bro.   Pnpcr 75  c 

Making  Honey.    5><r  Flint 

Manuscript  Man  (The).  By  the  Author  of  "Gokkn 
Hills."  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  246.  Phila.  Preth.  Bd.^ 
Publ 8sc 

May,  Sophie.  Dotty  Dimple  Stories.  6  vols.  x6mo.  VoL 
VI.  (Last)  :  Dotty  Dimple's  Flyaxfc^y.  lUustr.  Bostai^ 
Leei^Shepard.   [J'^iJ^d^yX^Ot^grC ^'"* 
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MmoM,  Mn.  Oharlotta  A.    The  Golden  TruUi  Series. 

3  vols.     4to.  Vol.  III. :   Livbg  Thoughts.    Bostcm.  Lee 

6f  SAe/arJ,    Per  vol $2.00 

MMinier;  V.    Adrcntures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds 

of  the  Worid.     (library  of  Wonders.)    From  the  French. 

llhistr.   laroo.     N.  Y.   Scrilmcr^ f««5o 

Mill«r,  MiM  Bmilf  H.    llie  Royal  Road  to  Fortune. 

i6mo.   Chicago,  A .  L.  Seweil  ^  Co $i*So 

Mikrraixk;v  Illustrated.    By  Dr.  J.  G.  v.  Kurr.    id 

Edit,     PoL    Boston,  ^/V^MW^rM $7'00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Anne  M.    The  Freed  Bov  in  Akbania. 

llhistr.    z8mo,  pp.  152.  Phila.   Presb.  Publ.  Com.. so c. 

—  The  Golden  Primer.  lUustr.  i8me,  pp.  72.  Phila. 
Fresb.  Publ.  Com aoc 

Montgomery,  J.  E.  Our  AdmiraTs  Fla^  Abroad.  The 
Cruise  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  1867-68  m  the  Flag>Ship 
Franklin.  Po^ul.  Kdit.  With  lUustr.  by  Nast,  I^kins 
and  Warren.    Sm.  8vo.    N.  Y.  Putnam $3*50 

Morrill,  O.  (MJ).)  The  Physiology  of  Woman  and  her 
Disuses  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  To  which  is  added  a 
Treatise  on  Womanhood  and  Manhood,  Love,  Marriage, 

"  and  Hereditary  Descent.     x2mo.    Boston,  f.  Ca$n/^ell. 

$1.50 

Moeheim,  J.  von.'  Institutes  of  Fxdesiastical  History, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  In  Four  Books.  A  new  and  cor- 
rect Trans,  ftom  the  orig.  Latin,  with  copious  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  James  Murdock.  D.D.  Ne^>  edition.  3 
vols.   8vo,  pp.  470,  485,  506.   N.  Y.    Carter. f  5.00 

Motley,  Joanna  H.  Bessie  at  SdiooL  z6mo,  pp.  360. 
N.  Y.    Carter. ^1.25 

Ml* SIC  Governess  ffHR).  By  T.  C  P.  x6mo,  pp.  103. 
Boston,  Ilojrt ; 65  c 

Myers,  l€rs.  S.  A.  Margaret  Gordon ;  or.  Can  I  For- 
give? Illustr.  i6mo,  pp.  479.    Phila.  Pretb.  Bd.  of  Pub. 

M\-STic  Bux.    See  Kuntze. 

Napheys,  a.  H.  (AM.,  M.D.)  The  Phvsical  LUe  of 
Woman.  Advice  to  the  Maiden,  Wife  and  Mother,  xamo, 
pp.  asz.    Phila.  Penn,  Puht.  Co |tJ«5o 

Heal,  J.  Great  Mysteries  and  Little  Plagues.  x6mo. 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros.    Gilt fz.ss 

Helson,  Rer.  H.  A.  (D.D.)  Seeing  Jesus.  Ilimtr. 
iSmo,  pp.  172.   Phila.   Presb.  PubL  Lorn 60  c. 

New  York.  Session  I^ws,  1869.  2  vols.  8vo.  N.  Y. 
Banks  A*  Bros $10.00 

Nkw  Testament.    See  Bible. 

NrRSKRV  BiRLS  Books,  in  Words  of  One  Sii'liabijc.  4 
vols.  i6mo.  Kach  lUustr.  with  zo  full-paffe  Engravings, 
printed  in  oil  colore  Cont. :  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, by  Mrs.  K.  A.  Walker,  pp.  136.— From  the  Crib 
to  the  Cross.    A  Life  of  Chnst,  bv  Mrs.  £.  A  Walker, 

*  pp.  320. — From  the  Creation  to  IVioses. — ^From  Joshua  to 
DameL   N.Y.  Leavitt.    Per  vol $1.50 

Oldkn's  Mission.  A  Tale  of  the  Famine  in  Le>-den.  By 
the  Author  of  **  Four  Little  Christmas  .Stockings.'*  Illustr. 
z8mo,  pp.  79.   Phila-   Presb.  Publ.  Com 35  c 

Ogden.    See  Tariff. 

0*LMry.  Oon.  The  I^st  Rosaiy;  or.  Our  Irish  Giris, 
their  1  rials  Temptaiiens,  and  Triumphs.  z6mo,  pp.  230. 
Boston,  P.  Donahoet  f  i.oo;  pap 50  c 

OUphant,  Mrs.  The  Minister's  Wife.  A  NoveL  8vo.  N. 
Y.   Harper.    Paper 75  c. 

OvK  Poor  Girl.    See  Sikes. 

Optic,  OUver  (W.  T.  Adams).  The  Lake  Shore  Series. 
6  vols.  lUustr.  T6mo.  VoL  I.-IV.  Cont. :  Through  by 
Da;^ight;  or.  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  pp.  300.  Lightning  Express ;  or,  lite  Rival 
Academics,  pp.  312.  On  Time  ;  or^  The  Young  Captain 
of  the  Ucayga  Steamer,  pp.  282.  Switdi  Off ;  or,  The  War 
of  the  .Students,  pp.  288.  Boston,  Lee  &*  Shepard.  Per 
vol |l.2S 

—  Young  America  Abroad.  First  Series.  6  vols.  Vol.  VI. 
(Last)  :  Down  the  Rhine ;  or.  Young  America  in  Ger- 
many. Il^tr.  z6mo.  Boston,  Lee  &*  Shepard.  Per 
vol $1.50 

Parianan,  P.    France  and  F^glcnd  in  North  America. 

Part  III.    The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.    Cr.  8vo, 

pp.  xxi,  425.     Boston,  Little,  Broivn  A*  Co. $2. 50 

Feabody,  Blizabeth  P.    The  Idendficatian  of  the  Artisan 

and  die  Artist,  the  proper  Object  of  Americin  Education. 

Bhistr.  by  a  I^ecture  en  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  Rela- 


ti(m  of  the  Arts  of  Design,'with  the  Arts  of  Production' 
8vo,  pp.  48.   Boston,  P.  Donakoe.    Paper 20  c* 

Pearson,  Ber.  O.  H.    See  Frontier  Series. 

Pennsylvania.   State  Reports  by  P.  F.  Smith.  Vol.  VIII. 

i Being  the  58th  vohime  of  the  whole  series.)  8vo,  pp.  576. 
*hila.   Kay  ^  Bro.   Shp ?^4-5o 

(PhelfM,  Lnoy  S.)  Grace  Tilden  ;  or.  Seven  Years  of 
Service  for  Christ.  By  Alpha.  x6mo,  pp.  319.  Boston, 
Cong.  S.  S.  and  Publ.  Soc. ?i.25 

Phillips,  WendeU.  Speedies,  Lectures,  and  letters.  Xrti* 
ed.    H'.  Portr.   Cr.  8vo.  Boston,  Lee  6^  .She/nird.  93.50 

Photographs  op  Skin  Diskases.  Taken  from  Life  under 
the  Superintendence  of  H.  F.  Damon,  A.M..  M.D.  410, 
24  phot,  with  letterpress.     Boston,  7".  Cau:pbell.  ..$12.00 

Planchktte  M\*stery.  An  Inquiry  into  Modem  Signs  and 
Wonders.  By  a  Truth  Seeker.  i2mo,  pp.  45.  N.  Y. 
Wells.     Pap 25  c. 

Pleasant  Pages  and  Bidle  Pictures  for  the  Young. 
With  20  inustr.  Sm.  410,  pp.  94.  Boston,  A.  Young  if* 
Co 9t.50 

Pltumer,  P.  W.  The  Oirpenters*  and  Builders'  Guide. 
Being  a  Handbook  for  Workmen  ;  also  a  Manual  of  Refer- 
ence for  Contractors,  Builders,  etc.  111.  8vo,  pp.  40.  VorK- 
]3a\A,  Noyt,  Fogg 6f  Breed.     Hf.  cl ....75c. 

Powell,  J.  H.  Life  Pictures :  A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos. 
x6mo,  pp.  167.     Boston,  Adams  Cf  Co 9'. 50 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Nidworth  and  his  Three 
Magic  Wands.     i6mo,  pp.  279.    Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 

9«.25 

Preston,  Her.  T.  S.  The  Triumpl\,of  Faith.  A  Lectim:.  8vo, 
pp.  3X.    N.  Y.  P.  Codding  ton.    Pap 25  c . 

Prince  OF  Darkness.  .S<>#  Southworth. 

Reade,  Oh.  Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone,  and  other 
Stories.    8vo,  i»p.  212.    "S.Y.  I/ar/er.    Pap 50  c 

PsoNOUNaNC  Dictionary  op  the  H<h.y  Bible.  x2mo,  pp. 
3x4.     London  and  N.  Y.     Virtue  &»  Vorston 3  ^  •  5o 

Bedfleld,  J.  F.  (LL.D.)  The  Law  of  Railways :  Embrac- 
ing Corporations,  Eminent  Domain,  Contracts,  Common 
Carriers  of  Goods  and  Passengers,  Constitut.  Law,  In- 
vestments, Telegraph  Companies  etc.  4M  enlarged  Ed. 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xdi.  693  ;  Ixx.  748.  Boston,  Little,  Brorvn 
^  Co.     Sheep 915.00 

Riggs,  S.  R.  TAh-Koo  Wah-Kan  :  or.  The  Gospel  among 
the  Dakotas.  ^Vith  an  Introduction  by  S.  B.  Treat.  i6mo. 
pp.  491 .     Boston,  CoHg.  S.  S.  Pub.  Soc f  x*5o 

Roland  Yorkb.    See  Wood. 

Ruby  Adams  :  or,  A  Vocation  Wanted.  By  the  Author 
of "  Answered  Prayer."  i6mo,  pp.  262.  Phila.  Am.  S. 
S.  Uniott 90c. 

RtuUn,  John.  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,  xamo, 
pp.  45.     N.  t.   Wiley 75c. 

Saintine,  X.  B.  Dame  Nature  and  Her  Three  Daughters. 
A  Grandpapa's  Talks  and  Stories  about  Natural  History, 
and  Things  of  Daily  Use.  From  the  French,  xamo,  pp. 
"  '  "gilt. 


268.     N.  Y.   Hurd  &*  Houston,     fx.so ;    ftiD 


$2.00 

Salomons,  A.  (M.D.)    Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  die 
Eye :    their  Patholo^  and  Treatment.     x6mo,  pp.^  150. 


Boston,  J.  CampbeU Ya-oo 

Scheie  De  Vere.  See  De  Vere. 

School-I,ifk  Stories.    6  vols.  24mo,  pp.  60  each.  Cont.  : 

.School  IJfe:  Tom  Thomhill;   The  Shoeblack:   Crown       ^ 

Diamonds  ;  EUen*s  May-Day  ;  Fanny  Wetmore.  Boston,       ^ 

Lcthrop.    Inbox |i.8o 

Segnr,  Mme.  de.    Les  Petites  Filles  Moddes  et  I<es  Gou- 

ters  de  la  Grand'm^  par  Mme.  Z.  Carraud.     x2mo,  pp. 

98,  95.     Boston,  Vrbino 9i.oo 

Shearman,  T.  O.,  and  A.  A.  RedflekL   A  Treatise  on  the 

Law  of  Neglicence.     8vo,  pp.  770.    N.  Y.  Baker,  I  'oor- 

his  &•  Co.     Shp $7.5» 

Shining  Light.    By  the  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Captain 

Hedley  Vicars,"  etc.     x8mo,pp.  23X.   N.  Y.  Carter. y>c. 
Sibree,  Marie.    The  Dying  Saviour  and  the  Gipsey  Giri. 

Sq.  i8mo.     Phiki.   Clojcton,  R.  fg»  If 50  c 

Sikes,  Wirt.    One  Poor  Giri.    The  Story  ef  Thousands. 

x2mo,  pp.  255.    Phila.   Lippincott  ^  Co $t.5» 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  B.    LitUe  Floy.    Sq.  x6mo.   Boston,  Am. 

Tract  Soc S^c- 

—  Jimmy  Don :  or,  Judy  and  her  Baby.    xSmo.    Boston*. 

- 1  /«.  Tract  Soc D^§ ke^  to^  Vc^tCsXi^y  i4£;.7o  c . 
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Smitb,  Mrs.  F.  &     Mother's  Pearl,  and  other  Stories. 

x8mo.    Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soc 85  c 

Smftbiac.  Mm.  Gordon.    Popping  the  Question  ;  or.  The 

Belle  of  the  Ball.     8vo.     PhiV    Peterstm,    Pap.. 50c. 
Snow-Drifts  ;  or,  A  Year  of  Orphana|(e.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Klla  Dalton."     Illust.  >8mo,  pp.  240.   Phila.   Presb. 

Puhl.  Com ^ 75  c. 

SopKANO  (Thr).    See  Kingsford. 

Sonthworth,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  K.  The  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness.    A  Romance  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     lamo,  pp.  370. 

Phila.   Peterson  6r*  Bro.     $1.75;  pap«" f«-5o 

Soathworth,  S.  A.    Hester  Strong's  Life  Work ;  or,  The 

Mystery  Solved.     i6mo.  Boston,  Lee  b»  6he^rd. %t.$o 
Spielhag«a,  F.    Through  Night  to  Ucht.    A  Novel.     (A 

Scqud  to  "  Problemauc  Characters.'^     xamo,  pp.    570. 

N.  V.  Ley^oldt  b»  Holt $a.oo 

Stanford,  Ray.  Oh;    Affliction  :  or,  The  Refiner  Watching 

theCntdble.    Sq.  i8mo.    Phila.  Clajct4m^  R.Cr*  H.    y>c. 
Stephana,  Mra.  Ann  S.    Wives  and  Widows ;   or.  The 

Broken  Life.     larao.      Phila.    Peterson,    #3C.75 ;    P*P- 

fi.50 

Stone,  E.  M.  The  A^c^itect  and  Monetarian  ;  a  Me- 
moir of  A.  Teft-  8vo,  pp.  Providence,  .S".  S.  Rider  &» 
Bros.  Pap.,  50  c;  tinted  paper,  with  portr.  (50  copies 
printed.) $1.00 

Stories  for  All  Seasons.  By  two  Sistars.  Illustr.  x8mo, 
pp.  212.     Phila.    Presh.  PuSl.  Com 75  c. 

Stories  from  Mv  Attic.  By  the  Author  of  "  Dream 
Children,"  etc  With  Itlust.  israo.pp.  269.  N.  Y.  Hurd 
6f*  Hough  ton ^  i  •  S© 

Sunday  Library.    See  Maclear. 

Susie  Grant  ;  or,  l*hc  Ix)st  Property  Office.  By  the  Author 
of  "Copsley  Annals,"  etc  x8mo,  pp.  191.  N.  Y.  Dtttton. 

$1.00 

Swetchine  Mme.  Writings.  Kdited  bv  the  Count  De 
Falloux.  From  the  French,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston.  i6nio, 
pp.  255.    Boston,  Roberts  hros f  1.50 

Synchrology  of  the  Principal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane History,  from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Present 
Time.     x2mo,  pp.  320.     Boston,  .S".  Hawes 9^.5o 

Tariff  ;  or,  Rates  of  Duties  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Mer- 
chandise Imported  into  the  U.  S.,  with  Decisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  etc.  Arranged  by  E.  (i.  Ogden.  * 
8vo,  pp.  159,  76.     N.  Y.  Soger t  &•  Noxson.     Half  roan. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Catherine.  A  Stor>'.  By  Ikey  Solo- 
mons, Esq.  8vo,  pp.  62.  Boston,  Fieldtt  Osgood  d^  Co. 
Pape» 35c. 

—  '^V\sc£^s^XMi:& '.  Household  Edition.  Vol.1.  The  Memoirs 
of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq^  Written  by  Himself.  With  the 
History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Great  Hoggarty 
Diamond,  and  Burlesques.  i6nu>f  pp.  520.  Boston, 
Fields,  Osgood  &»  Co.     $1.25  ;  half  calf. $2.50 

—  Miscellanies.  Household  Edition.  Vol.  II.  Paris 
Sketch- Book,  Memon*s  of  YeOowplush,  Irish  Sketch- Book, 
etc.  x6mo,  pp.  590.  Boston,  Fields t  Osgood  ^  Co. 
$1.25  :  half  calf $3.50 

Thompaon,  E.  H.  Life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Bishop 
and  Pnnce  of  Geneva.  12100,  pp.  350.  Phila.,  P*  F. 
Cunninghastt ^i-So 

—  Life  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka.     lamo,  pp.  350.     Phila. 
^          P.  F^.  Cunningham 9i*5o 

Through  Night  to  Light.    See  Spielhagen. 
Thoraton,  Misa  L.  M.    How  Chariie  Roberts  became  a 
Man.     niustr.     i6mo.    lio%X!fmj  Lee  &»  She^rd .  .%i.oo 

—  How  Eva  Roberts  Gained  her  Education.  Jllustr.  x6mo. 
Boston,  Lee  d^»  Shrpard ^i.oo 

TinBY  the  Charwoman,  and  her  Friends.     By  P.  E.  S. 

i8rao,  pp.  180.     N.  Y.  R.  Carter  &•  Bros 60 c. 

Tim  tub  Collier  Boy.     Illustr.     x8mo,  pp.   108.    Phila. 

Presh.  Bd.  ofPubl 40c. 

TocqaeviUe,  A.  de.    American    Institutions.     From  the 

Frcncli.    X3mo,  pp.  559.    Boston,  Sever ^  Francis  6^  Co, 

91.75 
To-Dav.     See  KimbaU. 

Todd,  Rer.  J.  The  Sunset  T^nd.  Being  a  Record  of  a 
Trip  finom  the  Hills  of  Berkshire  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
i6ino.     Boston,  Lee  &•  Shrpard $1.50 

Too  Big  for  Sunday-Schooi..  A  Book  for  Boys.  lUustr. 
i8mo,  pp.  139.     Phila.     Presb.  Publ.  Com 45  c. 

Two  BaroSesses.     See  Andersen. 


Uncus  Josh's  Trunk  Fwll  or  Ft;y.  A  P<mfoUo  of  Firsh 
dass  Wit  and  Humor,  and  Nevar^endtne  Source  of 
Jollity.  IH.  x2mD.    "S.Y.  Dick  &»  Fitzgerald.  Pap.  150. 

Unclk  Sam  Series  ffiiE)  for  American  Children.  Widi 
coL  IIL  4  vols.  4to.  ConL  :  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  ^ 
Wonderful  Nap,  by  E.  C  Stedman.~The  S tonr  of  Colun- 
bus,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.— The  Story  of  Patnam  dw 
Brave,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard.— The  Ballad  of  AbrahanUa- 
coln,  by  B.  Taykir.  Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  &»  C0. 
lUum.  pap.  covers,  each 60  c 

Vashti.    See  Evans. 

Voyage  (The)  or  the  Whitk  Falcon.  x6aio»  pp.  249. 
Phila.  Am,  S.  S.  Union 90 c 

Waddell,  W.  H.  A  Greek  Grammar  for  Beginners,  i^cao, 
pp.  X04.     a.Y.Harp^ $uqo 

Walker,  Mra.  E.  A.    See  Nursery  Bible  Books. 

Warner,  Anna.  The  Melody  of  the  Twenty-Third  Psaho. 
24mo,  pp.66.   N.  Y.   Randolph,   Full  gilt 75c 

—  Wayfiuing  Hymns,  Original  and  Selected.  ^400,  pp. 
66.    fi.\,  Randolph.   Full  gilt 50c. 

Waterman,  T.  W.    A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Set-Off, 

Recoupment,  and  Countcr-Claim.     8vo,  pp.  xlvii.  731.  N. 

Y.  Baher,  Voorhis  6f  Co.   Shp f  7-5* 

Wataon,  Her.  J.    The  Secret  Disciple  Encouraged  to  Avow 

his  Master.  i5q.  xSmo.  Phila.  Clajcton,  R.  &*  H.  50  c 
Webb,  BCra.    Al>-pius  of  Tigaste.   Illustr.   z6mo,  pp.  379. 

Phfla.  Presb.  Bd,  0/  Publ 4«as 

—  Benaiah.  A  Tale  of  Captivity.  IQustr.  x6ioo.  Plub. 
Claxton^R.  &»  H fx-i: 

—  Pomponia  ;  or.  The  Gospel  in  Cesar's  Housdiold.  IllusL 
i6mo,  pp.  480W    Phila.   Presb.  Bd,  0/ Puhl $1.49 

Whitney,  Mra.  A.  D.  F.  Hitherto  :  a  Story  of  Yesser- 
days.   x2mo,  pp.  475.     Boston,  Loring $2.00 

Who  Took  Those  Coins?  By  the  Author  of  "Nora's  life 
at  Demdeugh."    z8mo,  pp.  156.    Phila.   Akt,  S.  S.  I'm, 

50  c- 

Winalow,  O.  {D.D.)  Emmanuel :  or.  The  Titles  of  CbrisL 
x8mo..  Phila.  Claxion,  R.  A*  H %i.7S 

—  The  Tree  of  Life,  its  Shade,  tWt,  and  Repose.  x8aM. 
Phfla.  Claxtou,  R.  &»  H |u5 

WiVKS  and  Widows.    See  Stephens. 

Wood,  BCra.  H.  Roland  Yorke.  A  Scqud  to  "Tbc 
Channings."  8vo,  pp.  278.  Phikt.  Peterson  &*  Brs.^ 
§x.75:   pap |i-50 

Worman.    See  Berliner  Echo. 

Wricht,  Mra.  J.  M.  Priest  and  Nun.  x2mo,  pp.  540" 
Phila.  Crittenden  ^  McKinney $2.y> 

Wylie,  Mra.  E.  J.  Rivkrs  or  Water  in  a  1^ 
Plack.  An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  CbriitiaDity 
into  South  Africa,  etc  Illustr.  x6mo,  pp.  394.  Phib. 
Presb.  Bdo/Publ fi.oo 

—  The  Willow  Basket  Illustr.  iSmo,  pp.  96.  Phib. 
Presb.  Bd.  of  Publ 35  c 

Young  Debatkr  (The)  and  Chairman's  Aj-51stavt. 
Cont.  Information  how  to  Form  and  Conduct  Societies, 
Oubs,  and  other  Organiz.  Associations.  By  an  Ex* 
Member  of  the  Phila.  Bar.  X2mo,  pp.  152.  N.  Y.  Dick 
6r*  Fitzgerald.     Pap.  30c.;  bds 5>c. 

SteU.  Lucy  at  Home.  Illustr.  xSmo,  pp.  72-  Phila- 
Presb,  Bd.  of  Publ 30c 

—  Two  Liule  Cousins.  Ilhistr.  x8mo,  i^  7»-  Phila.  PreA, 
Bd,  of  Publ 30c 

Zorcher  and  MargoUe.  Meteors,  Aerolites,  Storms,  aad 
Atmospheric  Phenomena.  From  the  French  br  W.  Lsdc- 
land.  (Library  of  Wonders.)  With  23  cngr. "  x6b»,  p^- 
324.    N.  Y.  D,Appleton $1.30 

ERRORS  IN  THEALPHAB.  LIST  OF  CCTOBEX- 

Mrs.  Thornk's  Guests,  by  Ellen  I..  Biaooe,  shouUl  be 
by  Archie  FelL 

Sunday  Echoes,  by  Mrs.  Carey  Buck,  should  be  Broek. 

Hk  that  Overcometh,  by  Re\-.  Boardman,  $1.50,  sbo»iW 
be$L75. 

Fii.UNG  UP  the  Chinks,  by  Mrs.  K.  J.  Greene,  sboaU 
be  R*  J.  Greene. 

Posy  Vinton's  Picnic,  by  Mrs,  Seymur,  should  be 
Sejrxnoor. 
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